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TuE  hi^li  place  vhich  Thomas  Ch&lmers 
occupii'd  ill  tlie  religious  history  of  Scot- 
land, 111"  Iiokla  securely,  it  is  a  poeition 
which  ho  will  not  lose,  unless  a  time  shiill 
come  when  John  Knox  and  other  worthies 
of  the  like  stamp  shall  have  ceased  to  be 
thought  of  in  their  natiye  country  irith 
revoreiiti.ll  gmtitude.  But  the  rank  which 
his  writings  will  nitimately  hold  in  the 
body  of  English  literature  is  n  point  yet 
to  be  deteniiined ;  and  at  present  it  can 
be  only  conjectui-ally  spoken  of,  and  tlds 
on  the  f^und  of  considerations  of  qnite 
a  different  order  from  those  wliich  affect 
his  place  in  the  regards  of  his  country- 
men. Nevertlielosa,  on  tWs  ground  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  profess  the  belief  that, 
aa  a  religious  writer  and  as  a  theologian, 
he  will  live.  A  distinction,  however,  must 
hero  be  made  :  The  "  Works,"  entire,  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
be  aou-rht  after,  through  a  course  of  many 
years,  and  will  often  be  reprinted  in  their 
mass  fur  the  use  of  Scotland,  and  of  Eng- 
land too,  buoyed  up,  as  one  might  say,  by 


PurtAuinouj  Worla.    Nina  Tolamos  Bto,     E^- 
bnrgL :  T.  ConEtable  A  Ca 
VOL.  :i.L.~:sO.  L 


his  immortal  renown,  as  one  of  the  best 
and  the  ablest,  and  the  most  useful  of  the 
great  men  whom  Scotland  has  in  any  age 
produced.  The  grateful  and  religiouM 
Scottish  people  at  nome,  as  wcD  ^  those 
thousands  of  the  "dispersion,"  who  are 
scattered  over  the  fece  of  the  earth,  will 
(ao  we  imagine)  for  generations  yet  to 
come,  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  posses!^ 
themselves  of  the  Works  entire  of  their 
own  Chalmers.  And,  moreover,  among 
these  purchasers  and  readers  of  the 
Works,  there  will  always  be  many  who 
will  draw  from  certain  portions  of  them  a 
large  amount  of  their  spiiitual  and  theo- 
logical aliment,  and  who  will  think  them- 
selves well  and  sufficiently  disdplincd,  and 
kept  safely  orthodox  and  evangelical,  so 
long  as  they  arc  content  to  ait  at  the  feet 
of  this  revered  teacher. 

But  when  we  come  to  think  of  English 
literature  at  large,  and  to  think  of  it  as 
influenced  or  favored  by  no  special  or 
national  feelings,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  "  Works"  will  undergo  a  severe  sift- 
ing. Portions — large  portions  of  the  mass, 
we  can  not  doubt,  must  subside,  and,  at 
no  distant  date,  will  cease  to  be  often 
asked  for,  or  popularly  read.  The  works 
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of  tlie  very  best  writers  (if  voluminous) 
have  undergone  the  same  discer|»tive  jn-o- 
cess.  Xor  has  any  human  reputation 
hithiTto   been  of  sucJi  plenary  force  as 


tion,  as  to  its  order,  we  have  followed  the 
guidance  of  a  conjecture  as  to  what  will 
be  the  relative  longevity  of  the  several 
Essays  and  Treatises — which  conjecture, 


might  suffice  for  immortalizing  every  para-  j  in  fiict,  may  prove  itself  quite  groundless, 
graph  or  treatise  that  a  man  has  written  and  concernmg  which  there  may  be  room 
and  printed.  Assuredly  Chalmers  will  !  now  for  differences  of  opinion.  We  are 
not  stand  his  ground  as  an  exception  to  dLsposed  to  take  up  the  various  niatcnals 
this  almost  universal  doom — a  doom  which  !  befi^re  us,  beginning  with  those  treat ij^es 
lias  consigned  to  oblivion  a  halt^  a  three-  '  which,  bearing  as  they  did  u]>on  tliosc 
fourths,  or  a  nine-tenths  of  the  products  ,  movements  of  his  times  of  which  Chal- 
of  even  the  brightest  minds  ;  especially  if !  mers  was  the  soul,  and  which  have  long 
they  have  been,  in  their  day,  teeming  and  ago  passed  their  season,  are,  (la  we  ima- 
industrious  minds,  and  il*  such  writers  |  gine,  likely  the  soonest  to  be  sehiorn  read, 
have  mixed  themselves  at  large  with  the  .  if  not  altogether  forgotten.     It  will  be  no 

disparagement  to  the  permanent  repute 
of  this  grt\at  man,  if  it  be  found  that  his 
enduring  fame  rests  upon  what  he  aocoiu- 


soeial  and  ^Kjlitical  movements  of  their 
times. 

At  this  time — and  if  we  are  looking  to 
the  voliunes  now  before  us,  it  is  not  Chal-  plLshed  In  those  regions  of  tlmnghl  which 
raers  as  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  emi-  >  are  the  most  remote  from  the  litfulness 
nently  useful  man  of  his  age  and  country  |  and  the  perturbations  of  secular,  and 
whom  we  have  to  do  with  :  it  is  not  Chal-   local    or    national    interests,   and   which 

abide  substantiallv  the  same  i'roni  atce  to 


mers  as  related  to  those  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  movements  of  which  Scot- 
land is  now  reapuig  the  fruits ;  but  it  is 
the  same  distinguished  man,  considered 
simply  as  a  writer ;  and  as  one  who  comes 
at  this  time  to  claun  the  place  that  may 
be  due  to  him  in  the  permanent  religious 
literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peo]>les, 
sj)rea«l,  and  spreading  over  all  the  world. 


age. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  in  those  of  his 
writings  which  we  assume  to  i)ossess  the 
least  of  an  enduring  (pialit y  ami  an  intiinsic 
merit,  there  is  much  of  wliat  is  instructive 
— soimd  as  it  is  in  jmnciple — and  which 
mav  therefore  be  made  availal.>le  in  all 
times  and  ]>laces.     And  yet,  as  to  these 


When  thus  thought  of,  the  mass  of  his  '  same  principles,  it  is  probable  that  the 


writings,  as  they  are  now  put  bito  our 
hands,   ask   for  classification.    Although 


men  of  the  next  acce  mav  incline  rather  to 
take  them  up,  jM-actically  wrou;j:ht  out  as 


these  f©ur-and-thirty  volumes  are  charac-  they  were  in  Clialmerh"*  own  course  of  lite, 
terized,  hi  an  unusual  degree,  by  single-  i  than  as  they  are  laboriously  argued  in  liis 
ness  of  intention,  by  coherent  thought,  by  1  writings.  Tlie  liistory  of  i"s  beiieticent 
unity  of  spirit,  as  well  as  by  much  uni- :  achievements — the  mere  narrativiM>f'  his 
formity  of  stvle  and  manner,  they  are,  as  I  useful  life,  not  onlv  lias  more  force  and 


range  under  five  heads,  as  thus  :  less  clearings  up — his  many  iterations — 

T  rm^  ^r  1  ^  i  i  -r.  •  -  i  -'.and  hls  lavish  liiiures,  might  indeed  be 
.J'>^^  Methods  and  the  Pnncii)les  of  I  ^^.^^,^,^.,^  listened  io  when  his  voice  qnick- 
Christian  Benevolence,  as  related  to  the  ,  ^,-^i  the  soul  of  an  audience;  but  in  the 
Parochial  and  Municipal  System;   thc;se    veadinir  olMhe  same   (and  it  will  be  so 


deuces. 


,1-    ^t.  -  .•      1     ^  •        i-«i.  •  ^-      Ti  1 .        to  the  stvle,  is  the  one  excellence  upon 
„.>,:  Christian  doctrine;  Christmu  Ethics     ,^,,,i^,j ,,  f.^^;    ,  rcimtation  must  turn.     In 

r.iblicjil  E™Iio».  •"'<!  the  I  iin.rii.lc3  of  rdation  to  those  t,'f oat  social  questions 

the  S[iiritn:il  LUe.  which  never  remain  seven  vcars  tos^ether 

It  may  be  that  in  forming  this  cla«si(ica-  .  in  quite  the  same  p<.>sition,  Chalmers'  pub- 
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lie  course  will  be  appealed  to  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  or  that  rnle  or  principle ;  and 
perhaps  his  writings  on  this  class  of  sub- 
jects may  continue  to  be  sometimes  cited ; 
but  they  wDl  not,  as  we  think,  like  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  a  very  few 
other  books,  continue  to  be  read,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  every  student  in  this 
department.  In  expressing  an  opinion 
such  as  this,  little  disparagement  is  ini- 
l)lied;  and,  in  fact,  none  but  what  Chal- 
mers' well-sustained  reputation  may  easily 
afford. 

Chalmers,  if  it  were  required  of  us  to 
characterize  him  in  a  word,  was  the  man — 
great  in  action :  he  was  the  man  to  give 
a  needed  and  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
whatever  he  applied  his  Herculean  shoul- 
der. Tlio  world— -or  that  world  where- 
with ho  concerned  himself  he  would  not, 
and  could  not,  and  he  did  not,  leave  just 
what  and  where  it  was  when  first  he  look- 
ed about  upon  it ;  for  that  first  glance 
movc<l  his  soul  to  its  depths ;  moved  it, 
not  ^\dth  scorn — ^not  with  malign  antago- 
nism— ^not  with  a  wild,  unknowing  enthu- 
sia^iin — not  vnth  despondency  ;  but  with  a 
hopeful  and  a  reasoning  confidence — a  cal- 
culated trust  in  the  efficacy  of  those  forces, 
those  energies  of  renovation  which,  if  well 
employe*!,  and  manfully  worked,  will  not 
tail  to  l)ring  about  a  better  state  of  things, 
more  or  less  complete.  Chalmers  was  the 
man  to  give  a  healthful  impulse  to  dl 
things  around  Inm ;  but  he  was  not  the 
man  to  give  them  altogether  a  new  direc- 
tion. He  was  just  so  far  the  philosopher 
;X8  au  aecomplLshed  man  must  be  wlio  con- 
cerns himself  at  all  with  the  thinccs  of 
pliilosopliy ;  but  he  was  not  (as  we  ])re- 
sume  to  think)  a  philosopher  in  any  higher 
sense;  or  in  any  sense  that  should  give 
him  a  place  of  his  own  among  those  who 
have  wrought  out  a  scheme  of  thought 
tor  themselves,  and  for  their  times.  The 
T/iOf((/ht  of  tliis  present  age  has  not  pivot- 
ed itself  upon  ChalmeiV  mind.  He  was 
the  philanthropist,  eminently  so ;  and  his 
understanding  was  of  that  robust  order 
which  utterly  forbade  his  giving  liiuLsclf 
up  to  any  of  those  vaporing  modes  of 
enthusiasm  which  so  ollen  brnig  all  phil- 
anthropy into  contempt.  By  an  instinct 
quicker  and  surer  than  the  guidance  of 
reason — although  reason  never  failed  to 
come  up  to  his  aid,  he  rejected  whatever 
was  visionaiy  and  impracticable,  or  not  at 
the  moment  practical ;  and  by  the  same 
instinct,  duly  sustained  as  it  was  by  the 


force  of  the  dialectic  faculty,  he  seized 
upon  whatever  was  good  and  right  in  tiie 
main,  and  also  sound  in  principle,  aini^ng 
things  actually  existing  and  coustituto/l, 
and  which  mav  be  made  available  lor  im- 
mediate  pun)oses :  these  he  took  u]>,  and 
upon  these  he  worked  with  a  prodigious 
energy,  and  with  an  industry — rare  excel- 
lence— commensurate  with  that  eni'rgy. 
Decisively  conservative  in  temper,  and 
reverential  too  in  feelmg,  his  aim  was  to 
bring  up  the  things  that  are  as  near  «as 
possible  to  their  normal  state  of  effective- 
ness :  he  labored  to  reinstate — ^to  inviii-or- 
ate — to  quicken  the  languid  pulse  of  i  lie 
social  body;  to  redress,  to  clear  away 
from  it  encumbermg  accumulations.  13  ut 
there  he  stopi)ed. 

Wanting  ahnost  entirely,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show,  the  analvtic  faeulty, 
wanting  also  the  severe  critical  iaculty, 
and  wholly  wanting  that  melancholic  ele- 
ment which  leads  minds  severely  reflective 
to  distrust  obvious  conclusions,  and  to 
scrutinize  all  things  that  are  offered  to 
their  assent,  Chahners  sent  down  his  line 
into  no  abyss :  he  himself,  as  to  the  dim 
world  of  painful  speculation,  had  never 
trodden  a  path,  like  tliat  of  Bunyan's 
Christian,  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  As  a  most  kind-heart- 
ed man,  his  sympathies  were  awake  to- 
ward all  kinds  of  trouble,  whether  of  mind, 
body,  or  estate ;  but  specially  and  uiiel- 
lectually  he  had  no  sympathy  with  minds 
deeper  rooted  than  his  own,  or  more  dis- 
criminative, or  more  exact,  or  more  analy- 
tic, or  more  scrupulously  honest  toward 
their  own  misgivings.  Such  minds,  in  ;:;)- 
])roaehing  his,  would  quickly  di.-^cover 
that  from  him  thev  would  not  receive  1  iie 
aid  thev  needed. 

uVnd  thus  it  is  as  to  his  philosoj>hic 
WTitings.  A'hnirably  adapted  as  they  were 
to  effect  their  immeiliate  purpose — a  pur- 
]>ose  conservative  and  confirmatory,  as  re- 
lated to  the  dilfuso  intellectualitv  oi  the 
time^i  when  they  appeared,  and  well  adapt- 
ed too,  as  they  may  still  be,  to  meet  tlie 
same  order  of  intellectuality  at  this  time, 
or  hi  any  tune  fiiture,  they  wholly  fiiil  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  philosophic  discus- 
sion, such  as  it  has  of  late  years  become. 
It  may  seem  unfair  to  retpiire  of  a  man — 
of  a  teaclier,  that  he  slu»uld  forecast  the 
progress  of  opinion  for  half  a  century  in 
advance  of  his  own  times ;  but  this  at 
least  may  be  said,  that  while  a  writer  who 
touches  the  boundaries  of  thought  in  all 
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directions  is  likelv  to  anticipate  the  recur- 
rent theories  of  times  ftiture,  he  who  stops 
far  short  of  those  limits  is  likely  to  be 
numbered  with  the  antiquated  at  the  very 
next  coming  on  of  a  crisis  in  speculative 
philosophy.  If,  in  these  last  times,  reli- 
gious relief  has  had  to  contend  with  more 
than  enough  of  flippant  sojjhistry,  it  has 
also  come  to  stand  its  ground  in  opposi- 
tion to  deeply-wrought  speculative  sys- 
tems, against  which  writings  like  those  of 
Chalmers,  whatever  ability  they  may  dis- 
plav,  afford  little  or  no  defence.  And 
besides,  in  the  tone  and  style  of  these 
apologetic  writings,  as  toward  gainsayers, 
these  Essays  are  less  applicable  than  per- 
haps they  might  have  been  to  the  mxr- 
poses  for  which  they  were  intended.  That 
hrm  conservative  temper,  and  that  reve- 
rential feeling,  which  we  have  just  now 
spoken  o^  and  which  made  Chalmers  the 
thoroughgoing  and  uncompromising  cham- 
pion or  the  Creed  of  his  Church,  impelled 
him  also  to  look  out  upon  the  host  mar- 
shalled on  the  other  side  with  a  lofty  and 
undiscriminating  disapproval ;  these  op- 
posers— one  and  all — were,  in  his  view, 
'*  the  enemy ;"  howbeit  more  than  a  few 
of  that  antagonist  host  would  gladly  have 
accepted  Christian  Truth,  if  only  it  had 
been  presented  to  them  in  its  purity,  as 
'i?CTered  from  the  national  Creed.  Yet  to 
render  even  this  service — a  service  on  the 
*?ide  of  Christianity  so  needfiil,  and  yet  so 
rarely  attempted,  namely,  to  present  the 
TiiuTH  apart  from  the  Creed— Chalmers, 
although  large-hearted  enough,  and  bold 
eiiouirh,  and  broad  enough  in  his  habits  of 
thinking,  lacked  some  qualifications.  Nev- 
ertheless he  misrht  have  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task,  if  only  he  had  come  to  see 
the  urgent  necessity  there  is  for  doing  it, 
;md  esi>ecially  if  he  had  perceived  how 
urirent  this  necessity  is,  as  related  to  the 
Christianity  of  Scotland,  where  the  close 
adhesion  of  the  Creed  to  the  Truth — ^the 
entombing  of  the  Truth  within  the  Creed — 
has  in  modem  times  forced  so  many  of  her 
choicest  minds  into  a  position  of  antago- 
nism, whether  o]>en  or  latent,  to  the  latter. 
An  obstacle  in  Chalmers'  way,  which  per- 
haps he  would  not  have  surmounted,  even 
if  he  had  clearly  seen  his  call  to  enter  upon 
that  groun«l,  was  what  we  have  named  as 
hl^  strong  inbred  feeUng — ^might  we  say. 
Ills  Churchman's  feeling  of  alann  lest  a  | 
m  of  the  Tabernacle  should  be  loosened 
»v  prosumptuous  h^nds.  Moreover,  there 
vv.'ss  a  ditiicultvin  relation  t*»  a  task  of  this  ' 


kind  which  he  would  not  easily  have  over- 
come ;  for  it  took  its  rise  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  his  mind.  This,  as  we  have 
said,  contained  too  little  of  that  discrim- 
inative severity,  or  of  that  penetrative  ex- 
actitude which  is  required  in  parting  off 
the  great  and  deep  things  of  Christianity 
from  the  offensive  asperities  and  the  crudi- 
ties that  had  their  origin  in  a  rude,  revo- 
lutionary, and  fanatical  period.  Scotland 
— and  JMigland  too,  in  a  different  sense — 
yet  waits  the  advent  of  one  equal  to  her 
o^vn  Chalmers  in  grandeur  of  soul,  and  in 
moral  energy,  who  shall  take  up  the  work 
of  her  renovation  at  the  point  where  he 
left  it  unattempted,  and  shall  give  her  at 
length  a  Christianity  far  larger  than  any 
Confession,  and  burdened  with  no  burdens 
that  are  of  man's  devising. 

Diverse  as  are  the  subjects  embraced  in 
the  compass  of  Chalmers'  works,  the  mode 
of  reasoning  throughout  them,  and  the 
style,  are  much  the  same  everywhere. 
This  mode  and  this  style  are  clearly  indi- 
cative of  the  history  of  his  mind,  as  well 
as  of  the  several  positions  he  occupied 
toward  the  Church  and  the  world.  When 
first  his  powerful  intellect  woke  up  to  a 
consciousness  of  what  is  termed  "  evangel- 
ic doctrine,"  he  looked  around  him  and 
found,  on  almost  all  sides,  that  this  doc- 
trine, although  it  still  held  its  place  as  the 
authentic  belief  of  the  Church  and  the 
nation,  had  lost  its  hold,  very  generally, 
of  the  heart  and  soul  both  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  and  of  their  hearers.  The  con- 
viction that  this  was  the  actual  state  of 
things  around  him,  wrought  mightily  in 
his  mind  and  spirit,  and  it  roused  him  to 
undertake  the  work  in  which  his  success 
was  signal — ^that  of  calling  back  ministers 
and  people  to  the  realities  of  their  own 
admitted  faith.  In  prosecution  of  this 
great  work,  which  was  essentially  imlike 
that  of  the  Reformers,  his  style  formed 
itself  upon  the  leading  conditions  of  the 
task  before  him.  He  seized  those  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  which  were  not  in 
dispute  between  himself  and  Ms  hearers, 
and  he  strenuously  insisted  that  these  doc- 
trines should  be  readmitted  to  their  due 
place  of  influence  over  the  heart,  the  con- 
science, and  the  conduct  of  men.  Hence 
comes  much  of  that  iteration  which  is  so 
prominently  the  characteristic  of  Chal- 
mers' style,  and  of  that  patience-trying 
practice  of  turning  an  argument  over  and 
over  a  dozen  tinies.  The  Preacher,  the 
Professor,  the  Writer,  has  his  eye  fixed 
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always  npon  that  moantain  mass  of  popu- 
lar inertness  which  lie  must  break  his  way 
into  and  oyertum  ;  and  he  is  slow  to 
believe  that,  after  all,  he  has  done  his 
work  efficiently.  He  has  his  eye  fixed 
upon  certain  rigid  and  inveterate  formali- 
ties, trebly  fenced  against  assault;  and 
after  he  has  carried  the  outworks,  he  is 
doubtfid  of  his  own  success,  and  returns 
upon  the  ground  ever  and  again,  and  is 
&un  to  look  back  anew  to  assure  himself  of 
his  conquest.  Throughout  the  early  years 
of  his  course,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  period  in  which  his  style  was 
in  process  of  lormation,  his  office,  his  call- 
ing, was  that  of  the  champion  intent  upon 
achieving  a  victory,  and  maintaining  the 
Right  against  all  comers. 

Although  the  entire  Works,  as  now  before 
us,  are  susceptible  of  the  classification 
above  stated,  no*  purpose  which  we  have 
in  view  in  this  Article  requires  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  it.  We  intend  nothing  more 
than  to  take  a  glance  at  the  mass,  com- 
mencing with  those  of  its  constituents 
which,  m  our  opinion,  possess  the  least  of 
an  enduring  quality,  and  going  on  to  those 
of  which  it  may  be  thought  that  they  will 
take  a  permanent  place  in  English  reli- 
gious literature.  We  therefore  take  up 
first  the  volmnes  on 

Political  Economy. — ^To  enter  here 
upon  any  questions  belonging  to  this 
science  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  and 
ill-timed  also,  as  related  to  Chalmers' 
treatment  of  the  subject.  The  volumes 
now  named,  and  others  of  the  series,  bear- 
ing upon  kindred  subjects,  should  be 
looked  into  as  exponents  of  his  power  of 
mind — ^his  logical  force,  and  that  states- 
man-like breadth  of  view  and  capacity 
which  distinguished  him  as  a  controversial- 
ist. But  these  treatises  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  having  taken  a  place  perma- 
nently among  authorities  in  the  science. 
We  are  &r  from  affirming  that  he  has  not, 
in  these  and  other  of  his  writings,  won 
some  lasting  repute  in  establishing  certain 
points ;  but  we  believe  there  are  few,  if 
any,  who  are  conversant  with  these  sub- 
jects, that  would  now  care  to  vindicate 
for  him  a  claim  to  a  foremost  rank  among 
the  masters  and  teachers  of  this  branch  of 
philosophy,  still  m  course  of  development 
iis  it  is.  The  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Chalmers  first  took  up  these  questions 
have  not  only  been  marked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  works  of  the  highest  merit ;  but 
more  than    this,   during    these    eventful 


years  social  and  commercial  changes  have 
come  about,  afi;ecting  not  this  country 
only,  but  Europe,  America,  the  world, 
whidi  few  or  none  of  the  men  of  that  time 
had  dreamed  of^  and  which,  if  they  had 
lived  to  witness  them,  must  have  compel- 
led them  to  abandon  some  of  their  ^ivontc 
dogmas,  and  greatly  to  modify  others. 

Chalmers'  economic  writings  give  evi- 
dence of  a  masculine  energy,  a  power  oi 
holding  and  of  dealing  with  those  mtricate- 
ly  related  abstractions  which  constitute 
the  materials  of  the  argument  in  this  de- 
partment. Whether  right  or  wrong  in 
his  doctrine,  he  swayed  his  argument  this 
way  and  that  with  ease.  In  the  logic  ot 
the  science  he  was  expert,  with  its  methods 
he  was  familiar,  and  he  had  affixed  for 
himself  a  determinate  meaning  to  its  prin- 
cipal terms.  We  may  believe  him  to  be 
wrong,  but  we  do  not  find  him  bewilder- 
ed, or  crushed  under  a  burden  that  is  too 
heavy  for  his  shoulders.  Smitten  as  he 
was  with  the  charms  of  an  hypothesis 
which  started  the  world,  (Malthus'  Essay,) 
but  which  has  had  its  day,  and  yielding 
himself  too  readily  to  its  parade  of  demon- 
stration— ^to  its  partial  array  of  fects — to 
its  conclusions  so  hastily  concluded,  he  in- 
stantly saw  how  well  this  doctrine  con- 
cerning population  might  be  built  upon  for 
giving  support  to  those  ftirther  inferences 
of  which  his  instincts  and  his  principles  as 
a  moralist,  and  as  a  Christian  minister, 
and  as  a  warm  philanthropist,  impelled 
him  to  make  himself  the  champion.  What- 
ever there  is  in  these  economic  writings 
which  approves  itself  to  our  convictions 
on  grounds  of  mere  humanity,  and  oi 
Christian  feeling,  is  true  «o/ar/  but  these 
things  are  legitimately  available  as  a  basis 
for  uie  inferences  which  the  author  builds 
upon  them,  only  when  they  have  been 
brought  into  their  place  as  modified  by 
considerations  which  Chalmers  in  his  ear- 
nestness quite  overlooks,  or  is  not  aware 
of,  or  w^hich  he  misunderstands.  ^Vlio 
can  find  fault  with  anything  that  is  indeed 
moral  in  what  he  urges  and  reiterates 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  ^'  moral  re- 
straint," considered  as  a  force  counteract- 
ive of  the  law  of  increase  ? — ^but  when 
we  come  to  the  question  of  "  early  mar- 
riages," and  of  protracted  or  absolute  celi- 
bacy, an  even-handed  morality  has  some- 
thing else  to  say  on  tliis  point ;  and  besides, 
there  are  facts  physiological  and  ethico- 
physiological,  which  also  demand  to  be 
well  thought  of  and  considered.     If  it 
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were  to  be  alleged  that  Chalmers  was  a 
one-sided  thinker,  we  should  affirm,  on 
the  contrary,  the  breadth  and  grasp  of  Ms 
intellect,  and  we  could  adduce  many  con* 
Vincing  instances  of  his  aptitude  in  plant- 
ing himself  on  Opposite  sides  of  a  subject. 
But  when,  at  the  bidding  of  his  own 
powerful  feeUngs,  he  surrendered  himself 
to  a  particular  dogma,  he  did  not  always 
hold  himself  free  Irom  that  species  of  en- 
tanglement which  so  often  drags  able  lo- 
gicians &x  astray  from  the  fields  of  a  tran- 
(juil  and  a  true  philosophy.  Nothing  is  so 
little  to  be  trusted  to  as  "  demonstrations 
which  you  cannot  answer;"  nothing  is 
more  fallacious  than  "tables;"  nothing 
is  more  to  be  suspected  than  "  facts  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides;"  nothing  so  like  a 
broken  reed  as  "  an  established  axiom  in 
political  science."  The  great  man  before 
us  was  often  led  away  by  his  "tables" 
and  his  "  facts ;"  but  more  often  was  he 
snared  in  his  own  massive  logic. 

The  great  ends  he  aimed  at  in  concern- 
ing himself  with  politics  or  politioal  econ- 
omy, were  those  higher  purpose^  relating 
to  the  well-being  of  the  lower  classes, 
which,  as  a  Christian  moralist  and  a  Christ- 
ian pastor,  he  so  devoutly  and  so  devoted- 
ly sought  to  realize.  We  find  him,  then, 
quite  on  his  proper  ground  in  those  of  his 
wiitings  which  naturally  take  their  place 
after  the  Political  Economy,  and  the  cog- 
nate treatises,  and  which  flow  from  these 
as  consequences,  and  as  practical  deduc- 
tions. 

Pursuing  Chalmers'  course  as  tending 
more  and  more  toward  his  true  position 
as  the  Christian  divine,  and,  if  not  the 
philosopher,  yet  the  philosophic  theolo- 
gian, and  the  bold  champion  of  religious 
truth,  we  next  take  up  that  Essay  on  the 
Christian  Evidences,  which  is  not  mere- 
ly the  earliest  in  date,  but  which  first 
brought  the  writer  into  view  before  the 
English  public.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
recur  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
at  the  first  appeared  in  1813 :  we  now 
take  it  as  it  stands  in  the  series  of  the 
collected  works,  in  which  it  takes  its  place 
;is  the  third  and  fourth  volumes. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  Essay  con- 
j?ists  of  summary  statements,  or  abridged 
recitals  of  the  staple  Christian  argument 
— an  argument  which  has  never  been  re- 
futed— such  as  it  is  found  in  the  writings 
of  Lardner,  Paley,  Blount,  and  others. 
These  synopses,  or  condensed  evidences, 
call  for  no  other  remark  than  this,  that 


they  are  characteristic  of  Chalmers,  both 
in  mind  and  temper.  As  to  temper,  he 
had  an  openness  and  a  candor  which  led 
him  to  admire,  and  freely  to  avail  himself 
of,  the  authenticated  products  of  other 
minds.  There  was  in  him  a  reverential 
feeling  toward  all  those  who  might  be 
named  as  the  "  canonized  "  of  philosophy 
and  literature — ^the  few  who  nave  been 
unanimously  voted  to  pedestals  in  the 
temple  of  fame.  Free  as  he  was  from 
selfish  ambition,  and  superior  to  the  ego- 
tism of  authorship,  no  sinister  jealousies 
stood  in  his  way  when,  in  the  course  of 
an  argument,  he  found  other  men's  labors 
ready  to  his  hand,  which  might  be  brought 
forward  and  commended,  and  perhaps 
incorporated  with  his  own  train  of  reason- 
ing. It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  in  any 
such  instances,  he  would  have  abhorred 
to  act  the  plagiarist.  'In  frequent  in- 
stances Chalmers  followed  the  guidance 
of  others ;  but  i^  in  any  case,  this  sort  of 
following  was  a  fact  of  which  himself  was 
conscious,  he  made  the  reference  and  the 
acknowledgment  in  the  most  ample  man- 
ner. But  these  legitimate  borrowings  are 
also  characteristic  of  Chalmers'  order  of 
intellect.  Bold,  large  in  his  grasp  of  sub- 
jects, statesman-like,  business-like,  prompt 
to  seize  the  salient  points  of  an  argument, 
and  singularly  firm  in  his  logical  hold 
of  whatever  he  held,  he  was  not  a  sug- 
gestive, explorative,  penetrative  thinker. 
His  intellectual  habit  was  not  that  which 
impels,  or  which  compels  a  man  to  pass  his 
entire  material  of  cogitation,  even  every 
atom  of  it,  through  his  own  mind,  and  in 
doing  so  to  make  it  his  own,  whencesoever 
it  may,  in  the  first  instance,  have  come  to 
him.  Whatever  he  believed  to  be  sound, 
right,  and  logically  available,  Chalmers 
took  up,  and  carried  it  to  its  place,  in  any 
discussion  which  for  the  moment  engaged 
him.  This  he  did,  in  part,  as  a  practice, 
forcing  itself  upon  a  man  so  deeply  occu- 
pied as  he  was  in  active  life ;  but  mainly 
(as  we  think)  as  the  consequence  of  his 
individual  structure  of  mind. 

In  illustration  of  what  we  are  here 
affirming,  it  might  be  enough  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  three  concluding  chapters 
of  this  Essay.  It  would  be  unfair  to  take 
these  chapters  in  hand  as  if  they  had 
been  recently  composed,  and  were  now 
put  forth.  We  must  believe  that,  at  this 
time,  Chalmers  would  materially  have 
qualified  many  passages  which,  as  they 
stand,  must  give  pain  to  those  who,  as 
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zealous  as  himself  for  the  genuine  author- 
ity of  Holy  Scripture,  have  thought  more 
upon  the  suhjeet  of  inspiration  than  he 
had  done,  and  who  have  taken  pains  to 
inform  themselves  better  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  argument  as  a  question  of 
feet.  The  chapters  to  which  we  refer  are 
curious  specimens  of  that  logical  style 
which  has  prevailed  among  a  certain  class 
of  theologians ;  as  thus :  a  position  is  as- 
sumed ;  it  is,  let  us  grant,  mainly  good 
and  valid ;  but  it  is  reasoned  from  unex- 
ceptively,  and  it  is  pursued  as  if  the  rea- 
soner  were  utterly  imconscious  of  serious 
difficulties  standing  in  his  path,  and  which 
should  be  met  or  removed,  sooner  or  later 
in  the  argument.  These  chapters  of  the 
**  Christian  Evidences,"  if  they  came  be- 
fore us  from  the  pen  of  an  mferior  writer, 
a  dogmatizing  theologue,  would  not  seem 
to  merit  any  sort  of  notice  in  reply :  we 
should  leave  them  to  be  forgotten,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  Coming  as  they 
do  from  a  mind  such  as  that  of  Chalmers, 
they  give  weight  and  urgency  to  the  de- 
mand of  this  present  moment — that  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration  should  now  at 
length  be  set  clear  of  the  many  confusions 
which  still  attach  to  it;  and  that  this 
work  should  be  so  done  as  not  to  leave 
staggering  difficulties  unnoticed  and  un- 
heeded ;  while  a  genuine  and  untroubled 
fkith  in  the  authority  of  Scripture  is 
brought  to  rest  upon  its  true  grounds. 
This  is  a  work  for  the  undertaking  of 
which  neither  was  the  Christian  world  in 
his  time  prepared,  nor  was  Chahners  him- 
self specially  qualified.  It  might  be  asked, 
Is  the  Christian  world,  even-  at  this  time, 
prepared  for  entertaining,  intelligently  and 
reverentially,  freely,  boldly,  and  religious- 
ly, that  great  and  arduous  argument  which 
has  so  long  stood  waiting  its  time,  and 
which  is  to  determine  what  we  mean 
by  the  hackneyed  terms.  Revelation,  and 
the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  ^  If  an 
answer  to  this  question  were  peremptorily 
demanded,  it  must  be,  we  think,  of  this 
conditional  sort:  The  Christian  world  is 
at  this  moment  no  better  prepared  to 
listen  to  a  dispassionate  discussion  of  this 
subject  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  here- 
tofore :  it  is  not  so,  because  none  have 
come  forward  to  take  it  up,  and  to  deal 
with  it,  in  whom,  as  to  their  competency, 
as  to  their  freedom  from  entanglements, 
and  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  their  reli- 
gioas  principles,  it  has  any  well-grounded 
confidence.     But  further,  it  may  confi- 


dently be  assumed,  that  such  a  state  of 
preparedness  will  ensue,  as  if  instantane- 
ously and  spontaneously,  whenever  the 
men,  or  the  man,  shall  step  forward  who 
shall  be  able  to  command  the  respect  and 
attention  of  the  Christian  community,  and 
in  presence  of  whom  intemperate  and  ill- 
informed  persons  shall  feel  abashed,  and 
shall  hold  their  peace.  When  this  cause 
shall  come  on  for  a  hearing,  there  must 
be  proclaimed  "  Silence  "  in  the  heaven  of 
theological  debate.  But  we  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  volumes  on  the  Christian 
Evidences. 

This  Essay  first  appeared  in  1813,  forty- 
three  years  ago ;  and  as  to  the  core  of 
the  reasoning,  it  is  as  soimd  and  as  avail- 
able now  as  it  was  then.  Chalmers'  revi- 
sion and  correction  of  the  argument 
against  Hume  stands  entire ;  and  as  to  his 
own  mode  of  refuting  the  flimsy  sophism 
of  the  "  Essay  on  Miracles,"  it  is  clear  and 
unexceptionable ;  it  is  so,  because  Hume's 
cobweb  may  be  swept  away  by  more 
brooms  than  one ;  it  needs  no  such  re- 
fined process  as  Campbell  and  others  had 
imagined  to  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose :  only  bring  it  to  the  test  of  fiaicts ; 
let  us  see,  in  some  half-dozen  instances, 
which  might  be  easily  adduced,  what  be- 
comes of  the  demonstration  alleged  to 
abate  or  destroy  our  confidence  in  testi- 
mony. Chalmers  well  states  the  fiict  that 
human  testimony  may  be  of  such  a  kind, 
and  it  may  be  presented  in  such  a  form  of 
complicated  and  intimate  coherence,  as 
would  not  merely  carry  our  assent,  but 
must  compel  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  its 
prevailing  against  our  experience  of  the 
constancy  of  any  natural  phenomena  what- 
ever. All  this  is  certam,  and  it  is  clear 
enough. 

If,  then,  the  question  were  asked.  Is 
Chalmers'  Essay  on  the  Christian  Evi- 
dences a  book  proper  to  be  now  put  into 
the  hands  of  an  intelUgent  young  man  for 
the  purpose  of  confirming  him  in  his 
Christian  profession  ?  we  should  answer. 
Undoubtedly  it  is :  let  him  read  Chalmers 
and  Paley,  with  one  or  two  other  books 
that  treat  the  question  concisely  and  for- 
cibly, and  he  cannot  go  wrong.  But  if 
such  a  question  were  put  with  a  more  dis- 
crete meaning,  and  if  the  j)ropoundcr  of 
the  question  had  in  view  the  case  of  a 
thoroughly  informed  reader,  one  of  those, 
to  wit,  who  are  fully  conversant  with  the 
science  and  with  the  literature  of  the 
present  time,  then  we  must  make  excep- 


^Ims   to   the  Essay  on    two   or   three 

None  who  were  &vored  to  have  inter- 
course with  Thomas  Chalmers  socially, 
can  need  to  be  assured  that  his  personal  dis- 
positions were  manly,  cordid,  generous, 
fdnd,  sympathizing ;  but  he  was  as  strong 
in  temper  as  he  was  robust  in  understand- 
ing; he  fired  at  sophistry ;  he  was  hotly 
fanpatient  of  subterfuges  and  shams,  and 
he  was  impatient  toward  any  reasonings 
or  difficulties  of  the  sort  with  which,  con- 
stitutionally, he  had  no  sympathy,  and 
the  solidity  of  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. Logic  has  to  do  with  propositions 
— ^Yea  and  Naj^:  Philosophy  has  to  do 
with  things — with  the  thmgs  of  visible 
nature,  and  with  the  things  of  mind ;  and 
its  dealings  with  these  things  ^o  &r  deep- 
er down  than  do  those  of  logic.  But 
Chalmers  was  the  categorical  logician 
much  more  than  the  philosopher ;  his  ui- 
telliectual  destiuation  was  to  the  senate — 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  courts  of 
law — rather  than  to  those  silent  places 
where  the  human  reason,  and  the  human 
spirit,  converse  with  and  explore  the 
universe  of  matter  and  of  mind.  There- 
fore it  was  that  ^Chalmers'  opponent,  real 
or  imagined,  in  any  argument,  was  a 
somebody  who  is  to  be  strenuously  fought 
with  and  knocked  down,  and  tumbled 
over  the  city  wall  as  a  nuisance. 

Besides,  it  behoves  the  reader  of  this 
great  man's  works  at  large,  to  keep  in 
mmd,  we  may  say  at  almost  every  page, 
what  was  his  position,  and  what  was  the 
feeling  which  he  had  of  that  position,  as 
the  notable  champion  of  great,  and  tJien 
neglected  principles  in  Scotland/  or,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  subject  now  in 
view,  Chalmers  stood  forth  iu  his  time  in 
defence  of  that  Christianity,  of  the  truth  of 
which  he  had  newly  convinced  himselj^ 
and  of  which  he  had  been  some  time  a 
minister.  This  Christianity  was  then  as- 
sailed on  all  sides  by  men — some  of  them 
atheists  and  some  deists  —  who  stood 
around  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  who, 
alas  I  had,  some  of  them,  comfortably 
lodged  themselves  within  its  enclosures. 
But  as  atheism  and  unbelief  are  at  all 
times  reactions  from  the  Christianity  in 
and  about  which  they  arise,  they  take 
their  semblance  from  it ;  they  are  reflec- 
tions of  it ;  they  are  counterparts  or  com- 
plements :  they  are  negative  photographs 
of  the  religion  to  which  they  oppose  them- 
selves;   they  show  blacks  for  whites — 
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whites  for  blacks — ^all  over.  But  we  are 
all  apt  to  be  the  most  angered  by  that 
which,  while  it  dares  to  contradict  us,  is 
yet,  in  some  occult  manner,  a  resemblance 
of  ourselves.  Hume,  and  the  accomplished 
men  of  whom  he  was  the  leader  and  the 
idol,  had  formed  no  other  conception  of 
Christianity  than  that  which,  in  tueir  pa- 
ternal homes,  they  had  acquired  in  the 
course  of  their  training,  according  to  the 
religious  &8hion  of  an  ill-conditioned  by- 
gone time ;  this  &ct  should  be  considered 
in  mitigation  of  the  disapproval  to  which 
they  may  fisdrly  be  liable. 

Chalmers  found  himself  on  the  battle- 
field opposed  to  men  with  whom  the  re- 
jection of  Christianity,  such  as  it  had 
always  been  offered  to  them,  was,  we  may 
say,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  free 
development  of  thought  in  strong  minds. 
But  of  this  fact  he  had  himself  no  distinct 
consciousness;  we  think  he  had  no  con- 
sciousness of  it  at  all ;  his  training  and  his 
professional  feeling  as  a  clergyman,  and 
the  non-discrete  quality  of  his  own  mind, 
stood  in  the  w^  of  his  coming  to  a  per- 
ception of  it.  Hence  it  is,  therefore,  that 
the  tone  of  this  Essay,  and  so  of  many  of 
his  writings,  and  the  cast  of  the  epithets 
which  he  allows  himself  to  use,  are  too 
pugnacious,  too  arrogant — ^they  are,  in 
ract,  offensive  in  their  apparent  meaning ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  Essay  before 
us  is  less  adapted  to  the  present  time,  and 
to  England,  than  its  substantial  merits 
would  have  made  it. 

And  yet  this  is  not  all.  During  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  this  Essaj 
appeared,  the  Christian  argument,  as  it 
was  carried  on  between  Christian  advo- 
cates and  the  several  classes  of  those  who 
opposed  themselves  (hereto,  has  moved 
many  steps  in  advance  toward  what  must 
be  the  resting-place  of  the  controversy  — 
namely,  a  never-to-be-ended  antagonism 
between  Christianity  and  atheism  in  its 
simplest  form.  Historical  and  literary 
criticism  have  undergone  much  improve- 
ment of  late,  and  these  improvements — 
these  more  exact  and  more  erudite  modes 
of  proceeding — have  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  feeling  of  well-informed 
men  towards  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (and  those  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures also)  which  corrected  feeling  places 
these  writings,  in  a  historical  sense,  far  be- 
yond the  range  of  doubt  or  question. 
Moreover,  during  this  same  period,  several 
elaborate  and  highly  ingenious  endeavors 
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to  nullify  the  historical  evidence,  or  to  re- 
duce it  to  a  cloudy  condition,  have  sig- 
nally failed ;  and  these  abortive  attempts, 
spumed  as  they  are  by  the  learned  every- 
where— ^in  Germany  as  id  England — ^have 
been  handed  over  as  a  useml  stock  hi 
trade  to  those  inferior  writers  and  popular 
lecturers  who  contrive  to  earn  a  miserable 
subsistence,  as  the  apostles  of  atheism, 
among  the  common  people. 

But  what,  now,  is  the  consequence  of 
this  movement  and  of  this  advance  ?  It 
has  produced  a  feeling  which  may  thus 
be  put  into  words :  "  As  matter  of  history ^ 
your  Christianity  is  now  granted  you ;  we 
do  not  care  any  more  to  encounter  the 
argument  on  that  ground;  and  as  to 
what  is  supernatural,  and  the  elimination 
of  which  from  the  historical  element  is, 
as  we  aUow^  very  difficult,  we  abstain 
from  ex^ressine  any  distinct  opbiion  con- 
cerning It ;  in  &ct,  we  do  not  trouble  our- 
selves either  to  frame  or  to  defend  any 
such  opinion,  even  if  we  had  formed  one  ; 
we  are  in  possession  of  no  hypothesis, 
thereto  relating,  which  altogether  satisfies 
ourselves.  But  granting,  as  we  do,  your 
Christianity  in  its  historical  aspect,  and 
waiving  the  perplexed  question  of  its 
supernatural  accompaniments,  we  must, 
claim  for  ourselves  the  right  to  step  back, 
or  rather  to  ascend  to  a  mgher  position  of 
theological  speculation.  You  must  needs 
allow  us  this  liberty,  because  vou  come  to 
us  asking  our  submission  to  the  Christian 
revelation  on  this  very  plea,  namely — that 
it  follows  as  a  legitimate  inference  from 
the  principles  of  natural  religion.  Be  it 
so ;  but  if  it  be  so,  then  we  must  feel  our 
way  towards  it,  and  we  must  touch  firm 
ground  upon  this  speculative  path.  Until 
we  have  reasonably  disposed  of  some  for- 
midable difficulties,  ana  until  we  have  se- 
cured for  ourselves  a  position — somewhere 
short  of  atheism,  and  short  of  pantheism 
too,  and  short  of  a  deism  that  rejects  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  Creator — ^until  we 
have  achieved  all  these  arduous  labors,  we 
must  postpone  altogether  the  Christian  ar- 
gument." This  plea  for  an  indefinite 
adjournment  of  the  question  may,  un- 
doubtedly, be  conclusively  replied  to; 
and  it  may  be  shown  to  be  both  insuffi- 
cient and  irrelevant.  But  such  a  showing 
is  indispensable;  and  in  attempting  it, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  depth  and  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  as  seen  from 
the  position  which  cultivated  minds  have 
come  into  anew  at  this  present  time. 


On  this  ground  it  is  not  the  most  in^ 
fragable  verbcU  logic  that  will  serve  ut; 
it  is  no  nicely-worded  propositions,  put  to>- 
gether  in  the  most  approved  technical 
order,  that  will  help  us  at  all.  It  must  be 
a  large,  a  cordial,  and  a  genuine  philoso- 
phy :  it  must  be  a  true  metaphysics ;  and 
this  metaphysics  must  be  inclusive  of  the 
axiom  that,  to  those  who  occupy  a  place 
as  we  do  in  this  world,  in  the  midst  of  a 
system  wherein  evil  so  much  abounds,  the 
attainment  of  a  point  of  view  toward 
which  all  lines  might  be  seen  to  converge, 
is  an  achievement  which  should  not  oe 
thought  of  as  possible ;  for,  to  suppose  it 
attainable,  is  just  to  assume  that  disorder 
is  only  a  form  or  a  disguise  of  order,  and 
that  evil  is  good. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  therefore,  that  Chal- 
mers' Essay  on  the  Christian  Evidences, 
though  it  will  always  be  popularly  avail- 
able, and  though  it  may  without  any 
scruple  be  put  into  the  hands  of  unsophis- 
ticated youn^  persons,  must  fail  to  re- 
commend itself  to  those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  course  of  thought  at  the 
present  time,  and  who  have  passed 
through  the  discipline  of  an  intellectual 
education. 

But  we  have  now  to  see  in  what  man- 
ner Chalmers  deals  with  these  arduous 
antecedent  questions.  We  look,  there- 
fi)re,  to  the  two  volumes  of — 

Natural  Theology. — ^At  the  outset 
of  an  argument  which,  if  it  is  to  brinff 
conviction  to  an  instructed  reader,  should 
be  purely  scientific  in  its  method,  and 
abstinently  concise  in  its  style,  we  have  to 
regret  those  &ults  of  method  and  style 
which  tax  our  patience  even  when  the 
author  is  not  acting  as  our  guide  in  the 
region  of  abstract  philosophy;  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  we  refer  to  his  wonted 
method  of  cumulative  and  redundant  illus- 
tration, and  to  his  rhetorical,  not  to  say 
fiM^itiouB  style.  The  pellucid  stream  of 
thought,  flowing  without  noise  in  a  channel 
that  18  well  demied  and  not  tortuous,  is 
that  to  which  the  reader  would  willingly 
surrender  himself  in  this  region.  Chal- 
mers' course  of  thinking  whirls  itself 
through  many  eddies,  and  hurries  us  on- 
ward at  a  stormy  speed ;  but  too  oflen 
he  brings  us  round  to  a  spot  which  is  at 
no  perceptible  distance  from  the  point  of 
departure.  It  is  these  uninviting  charac- 
teristics of  his  style  which  must,  as  we 
imagine,  confine  ms  philosophical  writings 
to  a  comparatively  narrow  sphere  ^  they 
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sre  substantially  valid  in  argument,  and 
diey  may  with  entire  confidence  be  used  for 
purposes  of  popular  instruction  ;  we  mean 
they  maybe  put  into  the  hands  of  intelligent 
and  Christianly  trained  young  persons; 
but  they  must  not  be  brought  forward 
when  we  have  to  do  with  those  who  are 
acute,  accomplished,  and  thoroughly  in- 
structed. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  treatise — 
"  On  the  distinction  between  the  ethics  of 
Theology,  and  the  objects  of  Theology," 
a  true  distinction  is  well  stated  and  insist- 
ed upon.  But  a  few  pages  might  have 
sufiiced  for  conveying  it  to  the  intelligent 
reader  with  precision.  The  illustrative 
comparison  between  the  mathematics  of 
astronomy,  and  the  observed  facts  of  the 
science,  is  indeed  pertinent ;  but  the  four 
or  five  ideas  which  this  distinction  and 
this  illustration  bring  together,  are,  in 
this  chapter,  turned  over  and  over  again 
with  so  unsparing  a  profiiseness,  that  they 
are  made  to  fill  as  many  as  fifty-six  pages  I 
This  prefatory  chapter,  therefore,  would 
at  once  discourage  a  reader  whose  habits 
of  thinking  are  scientific,  and  whose  liter- 
ary taste  is  at  all  fastidious.  A  passage  in 
the  next  chapter,  which  Chalmers  quotes 
from  John  Foster,  exhibits  all  the  differ- 
ence between  his  own  order  of  mind  and 
that  of  one  who  could  be  philosophical, 
even  when  rhetorical ;  and  who,  when  he 
amplifies,  does  so  by  exhausting  his  sub- 
ject— ^not  by  holding  up  some  ofits  consti- 
tuent ideas  in  twenty  aspects  that  are 
nearly  identical  The  second  chapter  re- 
iterates the  argument  of  the  first,  and 
might  be  listened  to  with  pleasure  as  a 
sermon :  and  indeed  it  would  read  well  if 
condensed  within  the  compass  of  three 
paragraphs,  prefatory  to  a  philosophical 
essay.  It  is  after  malang  our  way  through 
nearly  a  hundred  pages  that  we  come  upon 
the  real  argument  of  the  treatise. 

Nor  have  we  gone  &r  before  we  meet 
with  evidence  of  the  author's  peculiar 
powers  of  mind ;  as,  for  instance,  in  his 
exposition  of  the  illusory  quality  of  the  a 
prion  argument,  as  propounded  by  Dr.  S. 
Clarke.  In  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the 
next,  wherein  Hume's  atheistic  doctrine  is 
considered,  the  instructed  reader  may 
perhaps  desire  a  stricter  process  of  analy- 
tic reasoning;  but  undoubtedly  it  is  ro- 
bust good  sense  which  is  here  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  specious  sophism ;  and,  bat- 
ing some  redundancies,  and  some  repeti- 
tions pf  reasoning  which  occur  elsewhere, 


a  substantial  argument  is  very  effective- 
ly and  powerfully  presented.  Yet,  in 
fact,  available  as  these  chapters  are,  (IV. 
and  V.)  it  would  be  needful,  if  we  were 
directing  the  studies  of  well-informed 
yoimg  men,  or  of  those  who  intend  to  be- 
come well-informed,  to  show  them  that 
the  line  of  reasoning  pursued  by  Chalmers, 
when  he  undertakes  to  be  tne  critic  of 
Hume,  may  be  presented  in  a  manner 
which  is  much  less  open  to  exception,  and 
which  may  be  brought  within  less  com- 
pass. This,  in  feet,  has  been  done  by  se- 
veral recent  writers. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  on  "  the  Hypothe- 
sis that  the  World  is  eternal,"  hat  want 
of  severe  analytic  reasoning  which  dam- 
ages the  preceding  portion  of  the  argu- 
ment, leads  the  author  to  risk  the  whole 
of  it  by  stepping  upon  ground  which  must 
be  judged  to  be  at  the  best  very  preca- 
rious. The  theistic  argument,  as  it  stands 
opposed  to  Hume's  sophism,  is  good,  irre- 
spectively of  any  determination  of  the 
question  concerning  the  world's  origin  in 
time^  or  its  alleged  eternity.  We  may 
state  the  case  thus :  a  book  which  hap- 
pens to  be  just  now  under  my  eye,  may 
nave  been  produced  last  season,  or  a  thou- 
sand, or  five  thousand  years  ago ;  or  its 
origination  may  stretch  out  iuto  the  infini- 
tude of  past  time;  nevertheless,  and 
whichsoever  of  these  suppositions  I  ^ 
sume  to  be  true,  its  pages — let  me  open 
the  book  where  I  may — ^bring  me  at  once 
into  correspondence  and  communion  with 
another  mind,  namely,  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor, and  I  find  it  to  be  a  mind  like  my  own 
in  its  constitution ;  it  is  the  same  in  its  ra- 
tional structure ;  and  it  is  like  my  own 
also  as  to  its  tastes  and  as  to  its  sensibilities. 
The  mind  of  the  author,  with  which  his  book 
has  brought  me  into  this  vivid  correspond- 
ence, must  have  been  greatly  superior  to 
my  own,  as  to  its  range  of  knowledge, 
and  as  to  its  powers,  and  as  to  the  com- 
pass and  elevation  of  its  moral  sentiment, 
for  I  cannot  imagine  myself  to  have  writ- 
ten a  book  such  as  tms ;  and  yet,  now 
that  it  is  written,  and  now  that  it  has 
come  into  my  hand,  every  page,  every  par- 
agraph, and  each  line  of  it,  is  intelligible 
to  me :  and  it  is  so,  although  I  dare  not 
flatter  myself  so  fer  as  to  think  that  I 
could  have  written  it ;  nevertheless,  I  may 
at  least  take  to  myself  the  consciousness 
of  knowing  that,  as  the  reader  of  it,  I  am 
such  a  reader  as  the  author  himself  would 
have  wished  for.   In  reply  to  my  eager  in- 
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quiry,  Who  was  the  author?  or  when 
did  he  live  ?  you  may  tell  me  perhaps  that 
no  one  knows ;  or  that  he  lived  and  died 
a  million  years  ago;  or  you  may  say 
that  the  book  itself  has  always  been  in  ex- 
istence, and  is  eternal.  You  do  not  mean 
the  paper  and  the  ink,  for  these  are  perish- 
able,  and  are  even  now,  as  it  appears,  in 
course  of  decay.  That,  then,  which  is  eter- 
nal, must  be  the  thoughts — ^the  feelings — 
the  tastes — ^which  are  therein  embodiedL 
What  I  hold  in  my  hand — ^the  paper — is 
recent,  is  perishable,  for  it  is  material; 
but  that  which  is  in^perishable  is  the  sym- 
bolized mind  and  soul  of  the  author ;  this, 
whencesoever  it  may  have  proceeded,  allies 
itself  instantaneously  with  my  own  mind, 
and  claims  kindred  with  it  irresistibly :  with 
this  mind  and  soul — with  this  inteUiffence 
— with  this  feeling,  I  hold  commumon — 
like  with  like  commingling;  and  this 
communion  of  spirits  quickens,  elevates, 
expands  my  own  faculties,  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral.  But  now  I  lay  aside  this 
book,  and  turn  toward  a  greater  book — 
even  the  Material  Universe.  Is  the  world 
— ^the  Cosmos— eternal  ?  I  do  not  know : 
but  whether  it  has  had  its  birthday  or  not, 
yet  let  me  open  its  pages  where  I  may — 
and  this  is  true  of  every  page  which  hither- 
to I  have  been  able  to  op«n  and  to  read — ^it 
sheds  light  upon  my  reason,  and  gives  in- 
stantaneous energy  to  my  thoughts :  it 
kindles  the  intellect,  it  kindles  the  noblest 
emotions*;  it  awakens  tastes :  every  page 
of  this  Book  of  the  World  becomes  to  me, 
as  I  go  on  to  read  it,  a  new  education ;  the 
study  of  it  is  a  new  life  to  the  mind,  to 
the  heart,  to  the  imagination.  In  the 
study  and  contemplation  of  this  material 
universe  I  am  daily  abiding  in  the  company 
of  a  Teacher  whose  every  word  is  wisdom 
and  goodness.  Where  does  He  dwell? 
I  know  only  that  "He  inhabiteth  eternity." 
He  is  not  visible  as  the  material  world  it- 
self is  visible ;  but  that  He  is,  I  have  evi- 
dence which  is  more  copious,  a  thousand 
times,  than  any  which  I  have  of  the  ex- 
istence of  other  minds  around  me.  If 
there  be,  indeed,  any  meaning  in  the  no- 
ted axiom — "I  think,  therefore  I  am," 
there  is  the  same  meaning  in  this  version 
of  it — other  minds  around  me  think,  and 
therefore  they  are  ;  that  they  do  think,  I 
have  proofs  numberless,  and  proofe  as 
good  as  that  which  I  take  as  evidence  of 
my  own  existence.  But  if  other  minds  exist, 
so  does  that  Creative  Mind,  with  which 
I  hold  commumon  in  the  material  universe. 


But  further :  Chalmeris  risks  more  than 
he  should  have  risked,  when  he  goes  about 
to  make  the  theistic  evidence  of  the  origin 
of  the  world  rest  upon  the  chronology  ot 
the  Mosaic  books.  In  doing  this  he  mis- 
states the  case  as  to  the  Modem  Geology. 
Instructed  persons  who  maintain,  as  well 
they  may,  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  geolo- 
gy allowed,  carefully  abstain  from  a  pug- 
nacious style,  as  if  they  felt  themselves, 
while  standing  on  their  own  ground,  to  be 
confronted  with  "geologists."  They 
well  know,  that  what  they  have  to  do 
with,  and  what  they  should  make  room  for 
in  their  religious  belief  is  not  "  the  daring 
speculations  of  geologists,"  but  the  incon- 
testable facts  01  geology,  and  that  to  kick 
at  geology  can  be  no  proof  of  wisdom. 
The  modem  astronomy  convinced  our  pre- 
decessors,  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are 
true,  if  only  they  are  interpreted  under 
the  guidance  of  common  sense.  The  mo- 
dem geology  repeats  this  same  lesson,  al- 
though in  other  terms.  Chalmers,  in  an- 
other mood,  or  if  he  were  writing  at  this 
time,  would  readily  have  granted  as  much 
as  thus ;  indeed  he  does  grant  it  in  other 
places. 

Very  much  of  this  Natural  Theology, 
as  of  his  other  writings,  would  be  quite 
proper  in  a  popular  lecture,  or  as  a  ser- 
mon, for  it  is  substantial  as  well  as  impress- 
ive ;  but,  in  its  actual  form,  the  tendency 
of  some  parts  of  it  is  to  suggest  an  athe- 
istic rejomder  to  the  mind  of  any  reader 
whose  habits  of  thinking  are  exact,  and 
who  is  weU  informed  in  abstract  philoso- 
phy. There  are  young  men  whose  atheist- 
ic surmises  would  become  ripened  into  ab- 
solute atheism  while  reading  this  treatise. 
In  the  first  place,  the  frequent  repetitions 
are  disheartening  to  those  who  easily  ad- 
mit an  idea  if  it  be  once  expressed  with  per- 
spicuity, and  who  are  offended  by  its  re- 
currence a  dozen  times  in  a  single  chapter. 
A  neat  thinker  takes  all  care  (if  he  be 
composing  a  philosophical  treatise)  to 
convey  his  meaning,  once  for  all,  in  the 
fewest  and  in  the  best  terms.  But  Chal- 
mers, when  a  notion  or  a  doctrine  strikes 
him  as  highly  important,  and  especially  if 
he  regards  it  as  subversive  of  some  seri- 
ous popular  error,  is  never  content  with  a 
first,  a  second,  a  third,  presentation  of  it : 
he  must  say  the  same  thing,  in  almost  the 
same  words,  until  the  patience  of  the  read- 
er is  fidrly  exhausted.  It  would  be  easy, 
but  not  useful,  to  adduce  instances  from 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  second 
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book,  more  than  enongh  of  this  kind.  We 
should  not  now  advert  to  it  at  all,  if  it 
did  not  seem  to  us  seriously  important  to 
caution  a  certain  class  of  readers  against 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  well-in- 
stmcted  theists  at  this  time  would  be 
eontent  to  abide  by  the  issue  of  an  argu- 
ment conducted  in  the  manner  of  Chal- 
mers, as  seen  in  his  philosophical  writing. 

Candid  as  he  was,  and  superior  to  the 
smaU  jealousies  of  mere  authorship,  he 
would  himself  we  fully  bdieve  it,  have  al- 
lowed Paley's  superiority  to  himself,  in 
nespect  of  style,  and  as  to  the  mode  of 
treating  a  subject  of  this  kind :  his  eulogy 
of  Paley  conveys  implicitly,  ahnost  exph- 
dtly,  a  disparagement  of  himself.  Paley, 
he  says,  '^attempts  no  eloquence;  but 
there  is  all  the  power  of  eloquence  in  his 
graphic  representation  of  classic  scenes  and 
natural  objects :  without  aught  of  the  im- 
a^ative,  or  aught  of  the  ethereal  about 
him  ;  but,  in  virtue  of  the  just  impressions 
which  external  things  make  upon  his  mind, 
and  of  the  admirable  sense  and  truth 
idierewith  he  reflects  them  back  again, 
does  our  author,  by  acting  the  part  of  a 
feithful  copyist,  give  a  fuHer  sense  of  the 
ridmess  ana  repleteness  of  this  argument 
than  is  or  can  be  effected  by  all  the  elabo- 
rations of  an  ambitious  oratory."  In  his 
writings,  ^  we  have  altogether  a  perform- 
ance neither  vitiated  in  expression  by  one 
clause  or  epithet  of  verbiagei  nor  vitiated 
in  substance  by  one  imperdnenod  of  pru- 
rient or  miqpiaoed  ima|pcnation."  To  cite 
the  entire  punmge  wVSb.  Chalmers  gener- 
oudy  devotes  to  tlie  praises  of  Paley, 
would  be  to  bring  forward  a  curious  sam- 
ple of  his  own  overdone  style. 

A  passage  which  concludes  the  second 
book  of  this  treatise,  is  noticeable,  as  be- 
ing an  instance — somewhat  rare,  we  think, 
in  the  author's  works — of  his  sympathy 
with  those  saddened  meditative  specula- 
tions which  sink  some  minds  ahnost  down 
to  the  ab^rss  of  despair.  We  may,  perhaps, 
find  occasion  to  recur  to  this  passage.  But 
it  is  when  the  course  of  his  reasoning  in 
this  treatise  leads  him  upon  the  ground 
wtiere  he  was  always  at  home,  that  we 
find  his  great  powers  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression fully  e:q)anded,  and  this  with  such 
energy  as  to  induce  in  the  reader  a  happy 
oblivion  of  everything  but  the  writer's 
genius. 

In  the  chapters  "  On  the  Supremacy  of 
Conscience,"  as  well  as  those  which  follow 
on  analogous  subjects,  Chalmers  may  have 


been  more  or  less  indebted  to  his  prede- 
cessors, especially  to  Bishop  Butler,  to 
whose  sermons  he  makes  a  careful  refer- 
ence ;  but  the  staple  of  thought  is  his  own, 
and  these  chapters,  occupied  as  they  are 
with  the  weightiest  moral  and  theistic 
doctrines,  possess  a  merit  which  ought  to 
give  them  permanence  in  this  department 
of  philosopnic  literature.  Or,  if  this  per- 
petuity be  questionable,  it  must  be  on  the 
ground  of  those  interpolated  discussions 
upon  political  or  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
which  the  author's  peculiar  opinions  in- 
duced him  to  admit,  and  in  admitting 
which,  his  vehement  feelings  overpowered 
his  sense  of  fitness.  The  ^'  English  Poor 
Law,"  and  the  "Tithe  System  of  the 
English  Church,"  hurry  him  away  firom 
th^  prosecution  of  a  lofi;y  argument,  and 
give  a  polemical  and  an  ephemeral  aspect 
to  a  treatise  in  the  perusal  of  which  one 
class  of  ideas — the  moral  and  the  theologi- 
cal— should,  without  distraction,  have  occu- 
pied the  reader's  mind.  A  serious  and  a 
right-minded  reader,  when  he  comes  on  a 
sudden  upon  a  social  Question  which  is 
now  quite  obsolete,  relatmg  to  the  stormy 
controversies  of  times  gone  by,  is  likely 
to  throw  the  book  aside  in  a  fit  of  disgust. 
Yet  in  giving  way  to  any  such  impatience 
he  would  do  himself  a  msservice ;  for  the 
chapters  which  follow  well  deserve  his 
carefiil  attention.  The  several  tQpica 
which  they  treat  of  have  been  ably 
handled  by  recent  writers ;  but  if  by  some 
with  more  precision,  by  none  with  more 
power. 

Moral  Asm  Msntal  Philosopht. — 1a 
all  departments  of  thought  or  of  action 
with  which  he  concerned  himself^  Chal- 
mers appeared,  first  as  the  Champion,  and 
th&n,  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  as  the 
Philosopher — or  we  might  say,  he  was 
the  well-instructed  Philosopher,  just  so  fiu: 
as  was  needful  to  constitute  his  qualifica- 
tion as  the  Champion  of  religious  princi- 
ples, considered  under  their  philosophic 
aspect.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  he  put 
forth  the  principal  truths  of  the  Christian 
system,  as  worthy  of  "  all  acceptation ;" 
and  thus  also  whatever  relates  to  the  wel- 
hre  of  men  in  society.  In  very  few  in- 
stances, as  we  think,  has  he  niade  any 
noticeable  contribution  to  science  strictly 
speaking.  But  it  was  with  instinctive 
sagadty,  and  with  a  robust  force,  that  he 
seized  upon  whatever  is  of  primary  im- 
portance. 

As  to  truths  already  admitted,  these  he 
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took  up  ahnost  without  scrutiny,  concern- 
ing himself  little  with  their  constituent 
elements ;  but  he  saw  where  they  had  got 
mingled  with  popular  errors,  and  where 
they  had  suffered  obscuration  from  the 
advances  of  a  false  philosophy ;  and  then, 
with  a  high  hand,  he  came  in  to  the  res- 
cue :  he  overthrew  his  opponents  right 
and  left ;  he  cleared  up  popular  misappre- 
hensions, and  came  off  with  applause ;  and 
it  was  a  well-earned  applause.  This,  as 
we  venture  to  affirm,  is  tne  light  in  which 
we  should  look  at  this  great  man^s  philoso- 
phic writings;  they  are  powerfm,  com- 
mon-sense pleadings  for  certain  moment- 
ous principles,  which,  in  his  day,  had 
become  entangled,  either  popularly  or 
learnedly,  with  errors  that  had  crept  over 
the  national  mind  through  a  period  of 
spiritual  slumber.  Chalmers,  on  behalf  of 
a  recovered  Christianity,  appears  in  the 
pulpit,  and  he  rushes  mto  the  halls  of 
universities,  to  seize  and  recover  its  own, 
for  the  Gospel. 

It  cannot  be  thought  a  good  omen  when 
a  treatise,  professedly  scientific,  opens  in 
the  style  of  theologic  animation,  as  thus : 
**  All  must  bo  aware  of  a  certain  rampant 
infidelity  which  is  now  abroad."  A  feel- 
ing of  this  kind,  however  warrantable  it 
might  be  in  the  Preacher^  ill  suits  the 
Professor;  and  under  its  influence  he  will 
&il  to  do,  from  the  Chair,  the  work 
which  might  have  been  effectively  done 
from  theTPulpit,  if  the  Chair  had  kept 
itself  to  its  office — ^namely,  the  conveyance 
of  abstract  truth,  in  a  purely  scientific 
Btyle — condensed,  unimpassioned,  yet  not 
soulless.  This  "  rampant  infidelity,"  which 
seemed  ever  present  to  Chalmers'  thoughts, 
whence  had  it  come  to  darken  Scotland  to 
so  great  an  extent — a  religiously-minded 
and  piously-educated  country?  or  how 
was  it  that  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding 
the  strictly  religious  discipline  througn 
which  all  men  had  passed  in  their  boyhood, 
how  came  it  that  so  many  of  its  brightest 
and  strongest  intellects  had  forsaken  the 
religion  of  their  early  homes,  and  had, 
some  of  them,  become  the  apostles  of 
atheism  —  noted  as  such  tnroughout 
Europe  ?  An  inquiry  of  this  sort  had  not 
presented  itself  to  Chalmers'  inind<  the 
mere  statement  would  have  startled,  and 
perhaps  have  angered  him ;  but  if  he  had 
been  led  by  it  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  Scotland  and  England,  (ecclesias- 
tically considered,)  between  Scotland  and 
Geneva,  between  Scotland  and  Germany 


— Calvinistio  and  Lutheran — his  sagacity 
and  his  stem  integrity,  and  his  high  moral 
courage,  might  have  brought  him  into  a 
position  to  discern  the  root  of  the  mischief^ 
and  to  attempt  a  remedy;  and  thence- 
forward leaving  "rampant  infidelity"  to 
run  out  its  own  reckless  course,  and  to 
work  its  own  ruin,  he  would  have  given 
his  giant  energy  to  the  more  hopeful  task 
of  ndding  his  country  and  its  Church  of 
the  thraldoms  imposed  upon  them  id  a 
dark  and  evil  age. 

How  little  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
look  into  things  remote  from  his  paUi,  and 
in  how  slender  a  degree  he  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  &ct8  out  of  his 
range,  appears  in  that  passage  of  the  pre- 
fi9u^e  to  uie  Moral  Philosophv  (and  again 
in  the  first  chapter)  in  which  ne  denounces 
at  large  the  German  biblical  criticism: 
he  seems  to  have  misunderstood  its  quality 
and  office;  yet  we  should  keep  in  mind 
the  &ct,  that  a  true  discrimination,  setting 
off  the  genuine  German  criticism  from 
the  spurious,  had  scarcely  been  effected, 
or  even  attempted,  by  the  bibUcal  scholars 
of  his  time. 

Well  and  ably,  in  the  first  chapter,  is 
the  important  distinction  between  Ethical 
Science  and  Intellectual  Science,  which  in 
Scotland  had  been  too  little  regarded,  set 
forth  and  defended.  Throughout  this 
treatise,  what  might  be  oalled  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  moral  elemoit  in  human 
nature  is  boldly  affirmed ;  Bishop  Butler's 
doctrine  is  stated  and  elucidated,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown's  rignal  fiulures  on  this 
ground  are  pointed  out.  In  this  respect, 
the  MoBAL  FHiLoso^PHThas,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  a  substantial  value :  Chal- 
mers here  makes  it  his  task  to  rectify  the 
mistake  of  his  distinguished  predecessors, 
of  whom  he  justly  says,  that  ne  "  does  not 
see  in  the  writings  either  of  Stewart  or 
Brown  any  tendency*  to  restore  these 
topics  (those  of  Moral  Philosophy)  to  the 
place  and  the  preeminence  which  belong 
to  them."  A  merit  may  also  be  claimed 
for  Chalmers,  as  compared  with  Brown, 
j'whose  proper  merits  he  himself,  however, 
rally  admits,)  on  this  ground,  that  whereas 
this  acute  analyst  is  dways  throwing  him- 
self back  among  the  evanescent  phenome- 
na of  his  individual  consciousness,  as  ii 
to  be  the  anatomist  of  his  own  mental 
structure  were  his  only  calling  as  a  philoso- 
pher, Chalmers  affirms  the  fact  that — 
especially  as  to  the  emotions  with  which 
Ethical  Philosophy  has  to  do— the  pheno- 
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mena  themselves  are  gone,  when  they  are 
thus  subjected  to  scrutiny,  and  when  the 
proper  external  excitement  is  no  longer 
present.  While  we  are  analysing  an  emo- 
tion, we  are  not  feeling  it — we  are  only 
recollecting  something  about  it.  On  the 
ground  of  this  incontestable  feet,  he  de- 
mands that  Moral  Philosophy  should  be 
made,  far  more  than  it  has  been,  a  science 
of  observation,  and  that  its  materials 
should  be  sought  for  on  the  great  theatre 
of  common  life,  and  among  the  palpable 
realities  of  the  open  and  busy  world  — 
not  in  the  dari^ened  closet  of  the  recluse 
philosopher. 

Brown  and  others,  although  exact 
thinkers,  have  barely  kept  in  view  con- 
siderations so  essential  as  are  those  yrhich 
Chalmers  insists  upon  in  the  first  chapter 
of  this  treatise :  "  To  learn  the  phenome- 
na of  moral  feeling,  the  varieties  of  human 
life  and  character  must  be  submitted  to  its 
(the  mind's)  c(Hilemplation.  In  a  word, 
it  is  the  mind  that  is  most  practised 
among  externals,  which  is  most  crowded 
with  materials  for  the  philosophy  of  its  in- 
ternal processes;  and  we  again  repeat, 
that  the  way  to  be  guided  through  the 
arcana  of  our  subject  is,  not  to  descend 
into  mind  as  into  a  subterranean  vault, 
and  then  shut  the  door  after  us ;  but  to 
keep  open  communication  with  the  light 
of  day,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a  per- 
petual interchange  of  notices  between  the 
world  of  feelings  that  is  within,  and  the 
world  of  fects,  and  of  illustrations,  and  of 
femiliir  experience,  that  is  around  us." 
PMMgos  oi  this  order,  and  they  are  more 
than'  a  few,  not  merely  give  to  tiiis  treatise 
a  permanent  value,  but,  on  the  ground  of 
them,  a  claim  might  be  advanced  on  behalf 
of  the  author,  as  entitled  to  special  com- 
mendation, wneii  placed  in  comparison 
with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  "Scotch 
Philosophy." 

The  following  chapters  of  this  treatise 
possess  much  substantial  merit,  and  if  they 
be  perused  as  JEJsaaya  on  subjects  inter- 
mediate between  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Christian  Ethics,  or  as  occupying  a  ground 
aommon  to  both,  they  will  be  read  with 
much  satisf  iction  and  great  advantage. 
They  suffer  disparagement  in  the  reader's 
esteem  only  when  the  volume  is  opened 
on  the  presumption  that  it  is  a  strictly 
scientific  disquisition:  viewed  in  this 
light,  .large  portions  which  the  plain 
Chelstiaa  rea^r  may  think  the  most  in- 
structiv#  and  the  most  "  edifying,"  will, 


to  the  well-informed  reader,  seem  out  of 
place.  If,  as  Chalmers  so  often  says,  the 
sciences  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  each  othei*  obstructively,  it  is  also 
true,  and  it  is  well  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  several  ftmctions  of  public  instruction 
should  observe  their  proper  limits  —  the 
professor  of  philosophy  not  attempting  to 
preach  from  the  chau- ;  while  the  preacher 
should  abstain  from  addressing  to  a  pro- 
miscuous Sunday  audience  the  themes  of 
abstract  science.  But  we  are  willing  to 
grant  to  Chalmers  an  exceptional  liberty, 
inasmuch  as  his  powerftil  and  impetuous 
mind,  filled  with  vivid  conceptions  of 
momentous  truths,  pursued  its  course, 
whether  in  the  chair  or  the  pulpit,  with 
an  earnestness  which  gave  uniformity  to 
his  style,  and  to  his  manner  of  treating  all 
subjects — ^regardless  almost  of  time,  place, 
or  of  conventional  modes. 

CONGKEGATIONAL  SkEMONS. — ^Whcu  We 

find  this  great  man  in  the  pulpit,  we  find 
him  in  his  place — ^we  find  him  where  his 
mission,  as  related  to  his  country,  and  to 
his  timeSy  makes  itself  the  most  conspicu- 
ous. Chalmers  was  the  man — every  intel- 
ligent hearer  felt  it  with  force,  and  every 
such  reader  of  his  Discourses  must  feel 
it  in  measure — why  should  we  hesitate  in 
saying  it  ? — who  was  "  sent  from  above  " 
to  revive,  to  restore,  and  to  reestablish  the 
Christianity  of  Scotland.  He  had,  in  am- 
ple measure,  the  natural  powers  and  the 
visible  aspect — ^he  had  the  form,  the  foroOi 
the  vehemence,  the  earnestness,  the  bolfi- 
ness,  and  the  majesty  which  befits  a  man 
who,  without  presumption,  demands  to  be 
listened  to,  and  who  can  always  command 
the  attention  which  he  challenges.  He 
was  a  man  whom  none  could  contemn — 
whom  none  could  affect  to  turn  away 
from,  as  if  he  were  a  fenatic,  or  a  dema- 
gogue, or  a  caterer  for  popular  applause. 
He  seized  upon  the  principal  subjects  of 
the  Christian  ministry — ^he  did  battle  with 
those  universally  prevalent  illusions,  those 
fellacies  and  those  various  modes  of  self- 
deception  which  are  springing  up  always 
and  everywhere  from  the  around  of  human 
nature,  such  as  it  is,  and  which  show  nearly 
the  same  front  in  all  countries  and  in  au 
ages. 

Chalmers,  as  a  preacher,  was  a  great 
preacher  in  this  sense — ^that  (for  the  most 
part)  he  occupied  himself  with  First 
Truths,  and  treated  them  with  a  boldness, 
and  a  force,  and  a  largeness  of  apprehen- 
sion, which  were  in  keeping  with  their  in- 
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trinsio  importance.  To  be  great  upon 
small  matters  is  bombast ;  to  be  small 
upon  great  matters  is  imbecility ;  but  to 
be  great  upon  the  greatest  themes  is  that 
sort  of  fitness  which  the  human  mind  rec- 
ognizes always,  and  which  the  conscience 
bows  to,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
and  to  which  even  the  most  contumacious 
dare  not  openly  oppose  themselves.  Such 
a  preacher  was  Chalmers ;  and  on  this 
ground  it  is  safe  to  claim  for  him  the  ben- 
efit of  a  decisively  advantageous  compari- 
son with  two  distinguished  men — men 
whom  he  admired,  and  whom,  to  some 
extent,  he  followed — ^men  as  much  his  su- 
periors in  structure  of  mind,  as  greatly 
inferior  to  him  when  the  three  are  thought 
of  as  Heaven's  messengers  to  the  world 
and  to  the  Church.  Every  reader  wDl 
know  that  we  are  thinking  of  Hall  and 
Foster. 

That  affectionate  reyerenee  with  which 
we  think  of  Chalmers  would  quite  forbid 
our  bringing  forward  any  one  of  the  dis- 
courses included  in  these  three  volumes, 
with  the  intent  of  placing  it  side  by  side 
\vith  the  best  of  Robert  Hall's  discourses. 
We  refuse  to  do  this :  a  reader  gifted 
with  correct  taste,  and  right  feeling  too, 
would  resent  an  endeavor  so  ungenerous 
and  superfluous.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
while  the  one  composition  may  be  read 
and  pondered,  and  relished  in  every  sen- 
tence, and  may  be  read  again  with  undi- 
^minished  zest,  the  other  composition  too 
often  tempts  the  impatient  reader  to 
jump  from  page  to  page,  and  is  rarely 
taken  up  a  second  time  in  the  way  of  an 
intellectual  indulgence.  Grant  sdl  this: 
but  what  was  the  upshot  of  the  ministra- 
tions of  these  two  accomplished  men? 
Here  again,  but  on  the  other  side,  we  will 
stop  short  of  carrying  an  invidious  com- 
parison too  far.  Robert  Hall,  it  is  true, 
occupied  himself  with  the  highest  themes 
in  the  circle  of  Christian  teaching :  and  he 
treated  these  themes — ^need  we  say  it  ? — 
with  a  graceful  majesty,  exquisitely  fitting 
them.  What  could  be  looked  for  that 
was  not  actually  found  in  the  best  of  this 
orator's  discourses  ?  One  went  fiir  to  hear 
him ;  one  risked  ribs  and  life,  almost,  to 
obtain  a  sitting  or  a  standing  in  the  meet- 
ing-house where  he  was  to  preach ;  one 
listened  to  him  breathless,  or  breathed 
only  as  if  by  permission  at  the  measured 
pauses  of  his  periods.  At  the  conclusion 
of  each  head  of  discourse,  one  looked* 
roimd  to  exchange  nods  of  delight  with 


friends  in  the  adjoining  pews,  or  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  distant  gallery. 
"  What  a  treat  have  we  had  this  morn- 
ing!" This  accomplished  preacher  won 
in  liis  day,  and  he  deserved,  a  splendid 
reputation — a  reputation  perhaps  un- 
matched in  recent  times.  Nor  should 
it  be  doubted  that,  in  the  long  years  of 
his  ministration  as  the  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation, he  well  fulfilled  his  part,  and 
"gathered  some  fruit  unto  life  eternal." 
Hall's  sermons  will  always  be  sought  after 
as  classics  in  religious  literature :  but  is  not 
this  nearly  the  siun  of  the  account  that  can 
be  given  of  him  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel? 
He  made  little  or  no  appreciable  impres- 
sion, either  theological  or  spiritual,  upon 
the  English  religious  mind;  he  brought 
about  no  crisis;  he  introduced  no  new 
era.  As  to  the  effect  of  his  sermons  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  individual  hearer — 
let  us  be  indulged  for  a  moment  in  so 
speaking — ^it  would  have  been  quite  a  con- 
tre-temps^  to  have  undergone  a  change  for 
the  better  on  such  an  occasion — ^in  fact, 
no  one  nerved  himself  for  the  struggle  of 
getting  in  where  he  preached  with  any 
such  thought  as  that  of  coming  out  anoth- 
er man. 

Chalmers'  admiration  of  John  Foster 
is  well  known.  It  was  an  admiration  of 
that  sort  which  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
the  relative  position  of  any  two  minds  on 
the  scale  of  mtellectual  endowments.  He 
could  not  for  a  moment  think  of  taking 
Hall  as  his  exemplar,  yet  he  might  think 
so  as  to  Foster,  albeit  Foster,  as  a  profound 
and  original  thinker,  was  greatly  Hall's  »u- 
perior;  but  between  Foster's  mind  and 
that  of  Chalmers,  there  was  one  ostensible  or 
apparent  analogjr,  for  there  was  the  cumu- 
lative tendency  m  both;  but  this  tendency 
in  the  one  mind  was  as  to  its  products,  the 
heaping  up  of  opulence,  while  that  of  the 
other  (do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood)  was 
the  filling  a  large  space  with  few  materials. 
But  now,  if  these  two  men  are  to  be  meas- 
ured, one  against  the  other,  either  as  mas- 
ters in  the  great  world  of  mind  or  of  moral 
life,  or  as  Christian  teachers,  Chalmers 
moves  as  a  bright  and  burning  light  in  a 
high  sphere,  ^ere  the  flickering,  melan- 
cholic lamp  of  Foster's  overshadowed  spi- 
rit could  make  no  appearance — ^would  be 
quite  dimmed.  Foster  ministered  to  the 
religious  intellectuality,  to  the  mental  lux- 
uriousness,  of  a  class  of  minds,  many  arith- 
metically ;  but  they  were  not  the  masses. 
Chalmers  held  in  his  grasp  almost  the 
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entire  mind  of  Scotland,  (not  now  to  speak 
of  any  wider  influence,)  and  he  so  moved 
and  BO  moulded  that  mind  as  to  issue  it 
forth  anew,  other  than  it  was  when  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  task,  and  greatly 
amended. 

IiBcnmES  ON  THE  Bpistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans.— We  must  here  refer  to  a  former  arti- 
cle (in  Xo.  XXXin.)  as  conveying  briefly, 
but  with  deliberate  conviction,  our  opinion 
of  the  high  merits  of  this  Exposition.  It  is 
our  part  now  to  say  that  further  acquaint- 
ance with  it  has  confirmed  and  enhanced 
that  opinion.  Yet  this  is  not  all.  Chal- 
mers^ Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans have,  in  the  years  that  have  run  out 
since  they  were  delivered,  acquired  a  new 
relative  position,  regarded  as  exponents  of 
a  form  of  Christian  belief  from  which 
several  highly  accomplished  writers  have 
been,  and  are  still,  laboring  to  disengage 
the  religious  mind  of  this  country.  This 
is  not  a  place  suitable  for  entering  upon  a 
criticism  of  the  recent  philosophic  Cnrist- 
ianism ;  but  it  is  a  place,  as  we  think,  and 
we  shall  use  it  accordingly,  for  setting 
forth,  in  its  fundamental  principle,  Chal- 
mers' Christianity,  as  conveying  implicitly 
a  protest  against  these  unsubstantial  par- 
helion gospels. 

In  expressing,  as  we  do,  the  hope  that 
Clialmers'  Discourses,  and  especially  that 
these  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, may  long  hold  their  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  Christian  laity,  and  be 
regarded  also  as  models  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation by  the  rising  ministry,  we  must 
be  understood  as  doing  so  on  the  ground 
of  a  principle  of  bibhcal  interpretation, 
which  we  consider  to  be  at  once  definitely 
ascertainable,  and  clear  of  any  such  ambi- 
guities as  would  render  it  nugatory,  or 
slenderly  available  in  jfMnedoe.  What  then 
is  this  guiding  principle?  or  otherwise  to 
put  the  question.  What  is  it  tbat  is  tacitly 
assumed  as  unquestionable  by  this  ex- 
positor, and  whicli  he  takes  for  granted  as 
Detween  himself  and  his  hearers  or  readers  ? 
In  answering  this  question,  let  us  shut  off 
all  grounds  of  exoeption ;  that  is  to  say, 
let  us  exclude  those  exegetioal  principles 
in  advancing  which  we  should  ask  leave 
to  diffinr  from  Chahners ;  as,  for  instance, 
when,  as  in  the  dosing  chapters  of  the 
Essay  on  the  CSiristian  Evidences,  he  pro- 
pounds his  belief  as  to  tlie  inspiration  of 
the  canonical  writings:  we  think  his  as- 
sumptions in  this  case  are  quite  untenable ; 
in  truth,  that  they  become  ynintdligibk 


when  they  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
fleets,  such  as  they  are ;  or  rather,  when 
these  facts  are  brought  to  bear  upon  those 
assumptions.  We  uiink,  moreover,  that  a 
belief  so  crude  and  so  impracticable  would 
at  once  have  been  abandoned  by  a  mind 
as  free  and  as  large  as  was  that  of  Chal- 
mers, if  only  there  had  been  placed  before 
him  the  alternative  of  a  consistent  and 
integral  doctrine  of  Inspibation,  which, 
while  it  should  save  the  authority/  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  most  absolute  manner, 
should  allow  scope  for,  and  should  invite, 
the  freest  methoos  of  historical  criticism. 
He  had  no  such  saving  doctrine  within  his 
view;  and  therefore,  conservative  as  he 
was  in  temper,  and  reverential  too,  and 
moreover,  as  a  theologian,  more  of  the 
Scotch  than  of  the  EngUsh  school,  he  went 
over  bodily  to  what  he  thought  the  safer 
side ;  not  staying  to  adjust  difficulties  in 
the  rear,  or  to  square  his  belief  with  the 
stem  realities  of  cntioism«  All  this  ground 
of  difference  we  set  o£l^  therefore,  as  well 
as  several  other  matters  in  relation  to 
which,  if  the  books  before  us  were  the 
work  of  a  living  author,  we  mi^ht  think 
ourselves  bound  to  take  exception,  or  to 
make  a  protest.  But  fruther,  although 
Chalmers  does  in  various  instances  give 
his  reader  the  benefit  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  text,  yet,  as  we  think, 
he  might  well  have  done  this  more  fre- 
quently than  he  did;  and  also  with  a  more 
predse  regard  had  to  the  much  advanced 
practices  of  modem  biblical  criticism — and 
especially  to  historical  criticism.  And 
again,  to  take  another  step  forward,  we  t 
imagine  ourselves  to  discern,  in  certain  of 
his  doctrinal  interpretations,  the  too  bind- 
ing influence  of  the  national  confession. 
There  is  a  theological  straitness,  from 
the  entanglements  of  which  Englidi 
churchmen,  who  are  bound  only  to  their 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  feel,  or  believe  them- 
selves to  be  happily  exempt. 

These  several  grounds  of  difference, 
more  or  less  important  as  they  may  be, 
and  open  to  discussion  as  they  are,  being 
allowed  for,  then  we  are  at  one  with  Chal- 
mers on  the  vital  question  of  the  authority 
of  the  canonical  writings,  in  matters  both 
of  moral  conduct,  and  of  religious  belief. 
Or,  instead  of  taking  this  wider  range 
implied  in  the  term,  the  Canonical  Writ- 
ings, we  may  confine  our  thoughts  just 
now  to  that  portion  of  them  which  is 
before  us,  namely,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ;  and,  to  give  the  greater  pred- 
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sion^to  onr  averments,  let  ns  state  the  case 
as  it  touches  the  religious  belief  and  the 
behavior  of  the  individual  man ;  even  of 
every  one  who  professes  himself  to  be,  in 
any  intelligible  sense,  a  Christian.    If  I 
call  myself  a  Christian,  I  must  believe  that 
Christianity  is,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  itself 
a  conveyance  of  religious  and  moral  truth 
from  God  to  man;  and  if  it  be  so  thought 
o^  then  this  system  must  be  held  to  differ 
essentially  from  any  of  those  other  (real 
or  supposed)  leading  of  the  human  mind 
toward  trutn  and  virtue,  of  which  sages, 
and  the  founders  of  ancient  religious  sys- 
tems, may  have  been  the  instruments.     In 
a  word,  I  must  believe  that  the  heavenly 
descent  of  the  Christian  doctrine  was  at- 
tested by  the  accompaniment  of  superna- 
tural events ;  or  to  put  my  belief  into  the 
fewest  words,  I  beheve  that  Christ  died, 
and  that  he  rose  from  the  dead.    But  then 
I  believe  that  those  principles  and  those 
precepts  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Christ- 
ian system,  and  which  stand  out  as  cha- 
racteristic of  it,  were,  by  the  explicit  au- 
thority, and  (in  whatever  method)  under 
the  sovereign  guidance  of  Christ,  consigned 
to  writings,  even  to  the  Grospels  and  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament    canon. 
Further,  after  taking  due  pains  to  con- 
vince myself  that,  among  these,  the  Epis- 
tle of  Paul  to  the  Romans  is  entitled  to 
hold  a  place,  I  must  believe  that  it  con- 
veys the  mind  of  Him  whom  I  regard  as 
having  been  sent  of  God,  to  be  at  once 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  its  Sovereign 
Teacher. 

To  this  writing,  therefore,  supposing 
that  I  read  and  interpret  it  in  the  sense 
intended  by  the  writer,  there  attaches,  in 
my  view,  the  sanction  and  the  caution 
conveyed  in  the  words,  "  See  that  ye 
refuse  not,"  or  fail  to  listen  to,  "  him  that 
speaketh  from  heaven."  It  is  in  this  per- 
suasion, then,  that  I  give  myself  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Epistle  before  me.  I  hold 
myself  bound  to  gather  thence  my  reli- 
gious belief^  and  to  be  governed  by  its 
precepts,  (rightly  understood,  in  the  spirit 
of  them.)  If  thus  I  am  governed  in  tem- 
per and  in  conduct,  it  is  well;  but  if, 
wilfully,  or  from  negligence,  I  fail  to  do 
so,  it  will  go  ill  with  me,  here  and  here- 
after. 

On  this  ground  we  have  before  us  what 
is  perfectly  coherent  and  intelligible,  and 
what  is  practically  available  on  all  those 
occasions  of  the  Christian  life  when  a  sure 
support  is  the  most  needed — when  the 
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conscience  is  troubled,  when  the  under- 
standing has  come  under  a  cloud;  and 
especiauy  on  those  trying  occasions  when 
perplexity  attaches  to  our  path — morally 
considered.  Differ  as  we  might  from  an 
expositor  such  as  Chalmers,  we  can  ima- 
gine no  shadow  of  difference  to  come 
between  him  and  ourselves  on  this  ground. 
We  need  to  know  authentically  the  mind 
and  will  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to 
do ;  and  we  look  to  Holy  Scripture  that 
we  may  know  it. 

But  is  it  so,  at  this  time,  that  all  who 
"  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians," 
thus  think,  and  thus  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  owe  submission  to  the  apostoli- 
cal Epistles?  Far  from  it:  there  are 
those — ^and  they  are  not  Unitarians,  for 
they  assure  us  that  they  are  not ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  call  themselves  orthodox — 
who  admit  no  such  obligation  as  this. 
How  can  they  do  so,  for  "  modem  modes 
of  thought"  refuse  to  conform  theniselves 
either  to  "Jewish"  or  to  "Pauline  no- 
tions"? Besides,  if  the  Pauline  Epistles 
are  to  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the 
spiritual  life  in  its  highest  and  its  normal 
state,  then  does  it  include  certain  extreme 
modes  of  feeling  which  (so  we  are  assured) 
no  calm  and  well-disciplined  mind  at  this 
time  can  imagine  itself  to  pass  into,  or 
could  even  wish  to  realize.  This  being 
the  case,  something  must  be  done  for  the 
relief  of  those  who,  resolved  as  they  are, 
from  whatever  motives,  to  remain  within 
the  Christian  pale,  cannot  tolerate  or 
listen  to— say,  an  expositor  of  one  of  these 
epistles  who  takes  the  ground  that  is  here 
taken  by  Chalmers.  What,  then,  can  be 
done  to  meet  the  difficulty  ?  We  appre- 
hend nothing;  or  nothing  which  will  bear 
looking  into. 

It  is  alleged  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
twenty  years'  ministry  among  heathen 
nations,  barbarous  and  civilized,  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  Paul  underwent  many 
changes;  or  that  they  were  so  much 
moderated  as  that,  at  the  time  of  wiitin^ 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  he  had 
held  articles  of  belief  which,  at  the  time 
of  writing  his  later  epistles,  he  had  seen 
reason  to  discard.  If  this  were  granted, 
then  the  consequence,  if  we  are  to  take  up 
this  hypothesis  as  our  guide  in  under- 
standing these  writings,  is  this :  that  we 
are  free  to  choose,  nay,  we  must  make  a 
choice,  between  the  earUer  Pauline  belief 
and  the  later ;  we  nvust  do  so  if  we  pro- 
pose, in  any  way,  to  gather  our  notions  of 
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apostolic  Christianity  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Bat  to  which  of  these  Christi- 
anities shall  we  give  the  preference?  The 
later-dated  theology  may  be  that  of  a 
matured  mmd — its  early  extravagances 
and  its  exaggerations  having  been  cor- 
rected bv  a  more  enlarged  loiowledge  of 
the  world.  But,  in  faSt,  it  may  be  the 
earlier-dated  theology  that  is  the  very 
truth — even  a  bright  and  unimpaired  im- 
pression of  the  neaven-given  original  I 
This  pristine  Gospel,  perhaps,  in  the 
course  of  many  toils,  sufferings,  perils, 
and  mental  depressions,  may  have  lost  its 
sharpness  and  its  lustre.  What  we  have 
before  us,  therefore,  is  an  evenly-balanced 
alternative  ;  and  if  we  are  free  to  choose 
the  one  of  these  theologies,  and  to  reject 
the  other,  then  are  we  not  free  also  to 
reject  both  ?  If  A.  B.  may  take  the  first, 
and  may  refuse  the  second ;  and  if  C.  D. 
may  elect  the  second,  and  may  disallow 
the  first,  how  can  we  refiise  to  F.  N.  the 
liberty  to  spurn  as  well  the  first  as  the 
second  ?  And  if  this  be  done,  then  it  is 
certain  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  must 
henceforth  go  to  their  place  among  other 
curious  remains  of  ancient  religious  litera- 
ture ;  they  are  indeed  singular  composi- 
tions, which  the  philosopher  and  the 
historian  will  think  themselves  bound  just 
to  look  into,  if  not  to  peruse  with  care. 

Ah  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so 
far  is  any  hypothesis  of  this  sort  remote 
from  the  prmciplo  assumed,  and  so  reli- 
giously adhered  to,  in  the  Lectures  before 
us.  But  are  there  not  exegetical  theories 
of  an  hitermediate  kind,  by  aid  of  which 
we  may  eflfbct  some  sort  of  coalescence  be- 
tween the  apostolic  writings,  and  "modem 
thought"?  We  answer  there  are  several 
such  theories,  and  each  is  apparently 
available  for  saving  our  Christian  consist- 
ency on  the  one  hand,  and  our  philoso- 
phic integrity  on  the  other.  Yet  if  this 
were  the  place  for  attempting  such  a  task, 
we  might  undertake  to  demonstrate  that 
every  imaguable  hypothesis  which  may 
be  put  together  for  serving  a  purpose  of 
this  sort,  will  bring  us  roun^  by  a  more  or 
less  circuitous  route,  to  the  same  point, 
the  issue  of  all  being  this,  that  the 
canonical  writings  have,  in  the  process, 
been  stripped  of  every  chum  to  our  regard, 
beyond  tnat  which  may  still  attacn  to 
them  as  records  of  the  opinions  of  a  re- 
mote age. 

But  even  if  space  and  the  fitness  of  the 
occasion  did  allow  of  our  engaging  in  an 


argument  of  the  kind  here  specified,  there 
would  be  room  to  put  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  to  ask,  At  whose  challenge  is  it 
that  we  are  required  to  debate  this  ques- 
tion at  all,  between  Scriptural  authority 
and  its  formidable  antithesis,  Modem 
Thought  ?  An  answer  to  the  question  is 
to  be  obtained  by  submitting  Modem 
Thought  itself  to  some  analysis.  What, 
then,  are  its  elements,  and  whence  has  it 
come  ?  How  old  is  it  ?  and  who  are  the 
men  that  give  it  their  support  ?  To  dis- 
miss the  last  of  these  queries  first,  we  must 
say  that,  as  we  are  not  intending  to  enter 
upon  criticisms  foreign  to  our  subject,  we 
abstain  from  introducing  names,  and  shall 
simply  express  the  wii£,  that  those  who 
believe  themselves  to  have  reached  a  posi- 
tion much  in  advance  of  that  occupied  by 
their  educated  contemporaries,  and  who 
designate  themselves,  and  each  other,  as 
"  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  age," 
would  be  content  to  speak  of  themselves, 
individually,  and  not  of  any  others,  when 
they  assure  us,  that  no  man  who  is  not  en- 
cased in  obsolete  prejudices,  will  now  at- 
tempt to  defend  such  and  such  positions. 
Let  these  "  advanced  thinkers"  be  content 
to  say — if  indeed  anything  so  nugatory 
be  worth  the  saying — ^that  none  of  those 
who  think  precisely  as  they  do,  think  any 
otherwise  I  If  they  would  condescend  to 
look  about  them,  they  might  convince 
themselves  that  men  who  are  every  way 
their  equals  in  power  of  mind,  in  freedom 
and  independence  of  spirit,  and  in  accom- 
plishments, do  profess,  and  are  well  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  those  principles  and 
doctrines  which  themselves  have  so  incon- 
siderately rejected. 

How  old  is  Modem  Thought  ?  A  few 
years  only — ^we  think  ten  years — in  this 
country,  will  include  the  time  within 
which  this  peculiar  tendency  and  feeling 
has  distinctly  shown  its  characteristics. 
But  whence  has  it  come,  and  what  is  it  ? 

Modem  Thought,  regarded  as  the  op- 
posite and  the  antagonist  of  an  unexcept- 
ive  submission  to  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  is,  as  we  think,  the  mdicataon, 
and  it  is  the  measure  too,  of  that  silent 
progress  which  Christianity  has  very  lately 
made  in  embracing  and  in  surrounding 
the  educated  and  intellectual  classes  in 
this  country,  and  in  Germany.  In  times 
that  are  gone  by,  men  of  the  very  same 
class,  and  who  did  not  come  over  to 
Christianity,  allowed  themselves  either  to 
assail  it  as  an  imposture,  or  they  covertly 
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scorned  it ;  and  in  society,  as  often  as  oc- 
casion served,  or  whenever  none  of  the 
'"  cloth"  were  of  the  party,  they  put  forth 
their  rank  ribaldries,  ana  their  stale  mor- 
sels of  atheism.  No  doubt  there  are  those 
still  who  do  the  same  thing ;  but  they  are 
the  malign,  the  paradoxical,  the  ambitious, 
the  overweening.  One  knows  them  in 
a  moment  by  their  flippancy  and  cant : 
there  is  no  depth  in  them,  no  honest  in- 
tention, no  seriousness ;  they  are  scoffers ; 
they  have  been  such  from  their  boyhood 
upwards ;  they  blaspheme  Heaven ;  they 
mock  whatever  they  have  no  comprehen- 
sion of;  they  vilify  human  nature  in  the 
concrete,  and  deity  it  in  the  abstract: 
they  have  a  foul  mouth  whenever  they 
can  eject  poison  with  an  aim,  and  the 
mouth  of  adulation  when  praise  is  destined 
to  come  round  to  themselves. 

Men  of  this  class  are  becoming  every- 
day fewer ;  and  they  are  descending  lower 
in  the  social  scale.  But  if  persons  such  as 
these  are  set  off,  then  there  are  everywhere 
to  be  met  with,  even  in  the  best  society — 
in  and  around  colleges — and  throughout 
the  professions,  (must  we  not  admit  it  ? 
and  m  truth  in  the  clerical  profession,) 
men  who  are  highly  cultured,  who  are 
correct  in  their  habits,  and  nice  in  their 
tastes,  and  who  might  be  pointed  at  as 
samples  of  intelligence  and  good  feeling : 
they  are  the  "  elect"  of  the  world  of  mind. 
At  length  Christianity  has  made  these 
men  its  own,  at  least,  so  far  as  this,  that 
they*  regard  it,  and  speak  of  it,  with  re- 
spect :  they  have  ceased  to  think  it  possi- 
ble, or  even  desirable,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  call  in  question  its  historic  reality.  The 
difficult  problem  of  its  supernatural  at- 
testations, they  relegate.  Among  these 
persons  there  are  differences  on  tins  ques- 
tion; some  avowing  their  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  many  of  them 
wavering,  from  day  to  day,  in  their  own 
convictions  regarding  it.  There  are  those, 
still  coming  under  the  general  description, 
who  step  forward  much  beyond  this  nega- 
tive position,  and  who  even  profess  a  faith 
that  is  ample  enough  to  warrant  their  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Ne- 
vertheless, as  often  as  the  undisputed 
grammatical  sense  of  any  doctrinal  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  is  pressed  upon  them, 
as  if  it  were  authoritative,  they  draw 
back,  and  ask  to  take  a  position  on  much 
lower  ground.  Holy  Scripture,  with  these 
ambiguous  persons,  is  of  authority  in  a 
broad  or  umversal  sense ;  but  it  is  of  little 


or  no  authority  in  any  particular  instance 
to  which  it  might  be  applied. 

Historical  criticism,  in  many  cases,  and 
philological  criticism  also,  in  many,  and 
often  the  two  conjoined,  afford  grounds 
enough  of  exception,  which  come  in 
between  any  given  passage  of  Scripture, 
and  any  one  mterpretation  of  it  which 
should  command  our  assent,  as  if  it  might 
rule,  or  overrule,  our  religious  opinions. 
These  special  exceptions,  founded  on  tlie 
criticism  of  the  canonical  text,  considered 
as  a  merely  human  composition,  are  not  of 
the  substance  of  "  modem  thought :"  they 
are  its  defensive  weapons  only.  Modem 
thought,  in  its  »ub8tance^  is  a  congeries  of 
all  those  refined  theistic  speculations,  of 
all  those  baffled  aspirations,  of  all  those 
deep  and  distracting  surmises — those  ex- 
halations of  the  abyss,  and  those  miasmas 
of  earth,  to  which  Christianity  itself  has 
given  intensity,  and  toward  which  it  has 
rendered  intellectual  and  sensitive  natures 
cruelly  alive.  Or,  if  now  we  were  to  ex- 
press nearly  the  same  meaning  in  the  old 
theological  style,  and  after  the  fashion  of 
our  puritanical  grandsires,  we  should  say, 
that  modem  thought  is  "  the  striving  and 
the  wrestling  of  the  natural  man  against 
the  things  of  God  when  the  conscience 
has  become  enlightened."  Though  it  be 
so,  yet  we  must  exclude  Christianity  alto- 
gether from  the  regions  and  neighborhood 
of  a  highly  developed  intellectuality,  and 
of  refined  moral  feeling  and  taste ;  we 
must  confine  the  Gospel  strictly  to  the 
masses  whose  culture,  from  childhood,  has 
been  biblical  on/y,  if  we  would  free  our- 
selves entirely  of  this  spectre,  this  modern 
thought,  which,  in  a  word,  is  Christianized 
thinMng  and  feeling — short  of  Christian 
thought  and  feeling. 

But  we  return  to  Chalmers'  Lectures, 
which  suggest  a  comparison  full  of  signi- 
ficance at  the  present  time. 

Let  an  intelligent  reader,  who  has  him- 
self passed  through  exercises  of  mind — 
through  conflicts,  the  deepest  and  the 
most  trying — ^let  such  a  reader  take  up 
any  of  those  recent  books — we  need  not 
name  them — ^in  which  Modem  Thought 
has  uttered  itself — some  covertly,  and 
some  boldly.  We  appeal  to  him.  Will 
he  be  able  to  gather,  out  of  these  volumes, 
an  intelligible  and  coherent  religious  sys- 
tem, as  put  together  by  these  various 
laborers  on  the  same  field  ?  We  think  ho 
will  not  be  able,  with  his  best  endeavors, 
to  achieve  any  such  task,  nor  even  to 
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make  an  approach  toward  it.  But  our 
second  question,  unless  it  can  be  favorably 
answered,  carries  still  more  meaning.  Let 
the  reader  —  one  who  is  candid  and  in- 
structed— ^let  him  take  in  hand  the  writ- 
ings of  any  one  of  the  noted  expounders 
of  Modem  Thought,  and  try  his  skill  in 
the  endeavor  to  make  out  exactly  what 
it  is  which  this  one  author  means,  or  what 
it  is  which  he  wishes  us  to  accept  from 
him  as  a  scheme  of  religious  belief — a  be- 
lief which  we  may  profess,  and  may  defend 
against  assailants ;  or  a  belief  to  which  a 
man  might  have  recourse,  as  his  stay  and 
consolation,  in  the  day  of  sadness  and 
trial.  We  do  not  think  that  this  could 
be  done  in  any  single  instance ;  for  the 
one  characteristic,  which  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  writers  whom  we  have 
now  in  view,  is  mistiness,  incoherence, 
and  self-contradiction.  Each  of  them  is 
found  to  be  building  up  a  belief  on  one 
page,  which  he  is  seen  to  be  pulling  down 
on  the  next.  It  must  be  so ;  for  prmciples 
eternally  contradictory,  the  one  of  the 
other,  are  at  war  within  him.  It  must  be 
so,  by  the  rule  of  an  inexorable  necessity, 
for  those  elements  of  confusion,  which 
have  jarred  the  universe,  are,  in  these 
writers,  racking  the  reason  and  the  moral 
sense.  In  accordance  with  our  statement 
of  the  case,  vacillation  and  inconsequence 
should  be  the  conditions  of  this  Modern 
Thought ;  and  we  ask  any  reader  who  is 
femiliar  with  this  class  of  literature,  if  it 
be  not  so  in  fact. 

But,  now,  let  this  same  reader,  whether 
or  not  he  may  relish  all  points  of  Chal- 
mers' theology,  let  him  institute  a  com- 
parison on  this  groimd :  whether  or  not 
he  may  think  his  criticisms,  in  single  in- 
stances, the  most  exact  and  the  best  pos- 
sible ;  yet  he  will  find,  in  these  expository 
Lectures,  a  conspicuous  unity  of  principle, 
a  firm  coherence  of  the  parts  as  related 
to  that  principle ;  he  will  find  the  very 
opposite  of  that  waywardness  and  varia- 
bleness, and  that  petulant  contrariety, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  Modem 
Thought.  Throughout  these  Lectures 
there  is  a  deep  and  serious  intention ; 
there  is  a  devout  cogency,  an  honest  ex- 
plicitness,  leading,  and  urging,  and  invit- 
ing us  onward  still  upon  the  same  path, 
toward  the  same  conclusion.  To  this 
teacher  we  are  never  tempted  to  apply 
the  apostolic  dictum,  "a  double-minaed 
man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways."  Through- 
out these  Expositions  all  lines  of  thought 


are  tending  toward  one  centre,  namely, 
the  indisputable  authority  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  matters  of  religious  belief.  Here, 
then,  a  reUgious  man — ^letting  alone  what 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  the  substance  of 
the  author's  meaning — will  find  that  which 
every  religious  man  will  be  looking  for 
and  must  desire,  and  must  meet  with 
before  he  finds  rest  and  peace :  he  is  here 
presented  with  the  constituents  of  a  faith 
which  satisfies  the  conscience,  which  ele- 
vates the  aflTections,  and  which,  in  a  sove- 
reign manner,  assumes  to  govern  the  life 
and  temper.  These  four  volumes  a  Christ- 
ian man  will  open  in  those  seasons  ivhen 
he  needs  all  the  aids  which  the  Gospel  can 
afford  him;  but  as  for  the  books  which 
embody  Modern  Thought,  even  the  best 
of  them,  he  will,  at  such  a  time,  turn  away 
from  them  with  the  reproachful  utterance, 
"  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all !" 

And  why  is  it  so?  Clearly  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  K  we  withdraw 
ourselves  from  that  circle  within  which 
the  apostolic  writings  are  granted  to  ex- 
ercise a  determinative  authority,  we  must 
either  be  content  to  remain  to  the  end  of 
life  destitute  of  any  settled  reUgious  opi- 
nions— and  what  discomfort,  nay,  misery, 
is  this ! — or  we  must  frame  a  system  for 
ourselves.  But  if  we  do  this,  it  can  never 
be  more  than  a  negation,  as  related  to  the 
belief  which  would  have  resulted  from  a 
submissive  exposition  of  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture. And  not  only  must  our  religion 
have  this  negative  character,  but,  between 
it  and  the  next  negation  lower  down  on 
the  scale,  there  is  no  fixed  boundary,  nor 
can  there  be  any.  What  should  prevent 
our  receding  and  taking  a  still  lower 
standing?  And  then,  when  we  have 
reached  it,  why  may  we  not  repeat  this 
descending  movement,  again  and  yet  agsdn  ? 
There  can  be  no  other  reason  for  making 
a  stand  at  any  stage,  than  that  which 
springs  from  an  instmctive  dread  of  slid- 
ing away  toward  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

The  Astronomical  Discourses,  which 
at  the  moment  of  their  delivery,  did  so 
much  in  securing  for  Chalmers  the  lofty 
position  which  he  thenceforward  occupied 
as  a  pulpit  orator,  will  probably  maintain 
their  place  in  our  religious  literature,  and 
thev  may  even  take  the  lead  among  those 
of  nis  writings  that  will  be  permanently 
popular.  The  line  of  argument  pursued  in 
these  Discourses  is  *i^^«^an^/a//y  philosophi- 
cal and  warrantable,  and  it  may  always  be 
appealed  to  as  presenting  a  sufiicient  reply 
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to  those  vague  assumptions  that  have  been 
urged  as  if  they  involved  a  hypothetic 
contradiction  of  Christianity.  Moreover, 
at  the  precise  time  when  these  Discourses 
were  aelivered,  they  were  in  a  peculiar 
degree  seasonable ;  and  although  consid- 
erations of  the  same  order  as  those  so 
eloquently  urged  by  Chalmers  had  been 
•advanced  and  urged  by  preachers  and 
writers,  (among  these  by  Andrew  Fuller 
with  very  good  effect,)  yet,  when  brought 
forward  by  him  with  so  much  force  and 
freshness,  they  produced  all  the  effect  of 
novelty ;  aad  the  religious  argument — the 
Christian  argument— was  felt  to  have  won 
a  signal  triumph  in  his  hands.  The  log- 
ical value  of  tne  Discourses  was  immeas- 
urably enhanced,  too,  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  preacher  was  known  to  be  him- 
self quite  at  home  among  the  facts  and 
the  principles  of  the  modem  astronomy, 
and  of  modem  science  generally.  He  was 
not  (and  some  such  Christian  champions 
we  nave  seen)  a  frightened  and  angry 
theologue,  denouncing  as  sheer  atheism 
the  surest  deductions  of  physical  philoso- 
phy. Chalmers  could  not  oe  treated  st»- 
perciliously  by  those  whose  unbelief  he 
assailed ;  lor  he  knew  quite  as  much  as 
themselves  of  the  "Modem  Astronomy :" 
this  was  his  vantage  ground,  and  he  took 
his  stand  upon  it  in  a  manner  equally  free 
from  overweening  boastfulness  and  from 
timidity.  An  antagonist  could  bring  for- 
ward nothing  of  importance  on  the  side 
of  science,  which  the  preacher  had  not 
already  taken  possession  of,  either  expli- 
citly or  implicitly,  as  the  basis  of  his  own 
argument.  If  this  argument  failed  to  car- 
ry conviction,  or  wholly  to  remove  dis- 
comfort, it  was  not  because  it  had  been 
handled  incompetently,  or  had  been  car- 
ried forward  under  shelter  of  any  conceal- 
ments. 

This  Christian  advocate,  with  open  eye 
and  with  well-instructed  vision,  stands 
upon  this  petty  planet,  reverently  con- 
scious of  the  immeasurable  vastness  of  the 
material  universe  around  him — a  vastness 
which  to  us  is  infinite — and  yet  he  is  not 
astounded ;  he  is  not  disheartened  while 
he  still  grasps  in  his  hand  the  book  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  Nay,  he  feels  that 
this  very  gifl  of  reason  which  has  enabled 
him,  from  off  tliis  planet,  small  as  it  is,  to 
measure  celestial  space,  and  to  bring  the 
remotest  worlds  within  the  range  of  his 
calculus,  and  to  put  these  worlds  in  his 
scales — ^this  Reason,  this  Intelligence,  it- 


self affords  a  ground  whereupon  we  may 
argue  concemmg  human  nature,  while  we 
assume  for  it,  and  for  its  destinies,  all  the 
importance  which  the  Christian  doctrine 
supposes.  Ought  we  to  think,  whatever 
may  be  his  stature,  that  man  is  insignifi- 
cant, who,  laboring  as  he  does,  under  the 
abatements,  the  obstructions,  the  infirmi- 
ties, attaching  to  his  animal  structure,  has, 
nevertheless,  spite  of  them,  mastered  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens,  and  has  only 
now  at  length  come  to^  iraagme  hunself 
unimportant  in  the  universe — how  and 
why  r  because  by  his  own  science,  and  by 
his  own  instruments,  he  has  convinced 
himself  that  these  our  visible  heavens  are 
only  a  nebula  amidst  nebulae,  more  vast 
than  it,  and  numberless  I 

Those  who  now  for  the  first  time  take 
up  the  Astronomical  Discourses,  should 
carry  themselves  back  to  the  day  of  their 
appearance.  Even  the  agitation  of  the 
same  general  subject  within  the  last  three 
years  may  seem,  to  younger  readers,  to 
distance  the  argument  of  Chalmers,  or  in 
some  degree  to  abate  the  value  of  it,  at 
least  as  conducted  by  him ;  but  we  think 
it  is  not  so  in  fact.  The  distinguished  men 
who  have  recently  come  forward  on  this 
•ound,  must  not  be  thought  to  have 
lislodged  Chalmers,  much  less  to  have 
damaged  his  reputation  as  a  philosophic 
theologian :  what  they  have  done  is  to 
bring  the  argument  into  its  bearings  with 
the  latest  ascertained  facts  in  science ; 
and  more  than  this,  they  have  assigned 
to  it  its  genuine  significance,  as  related, 
not  to  the  flippancy  of  objectors,  such  as 
those  with  wnom  Chalmers  believed  him- 
self to  be  contending,  but  much  rather  to 
a  deeper  tone  of  thought  than  he  had  in 
view,  and  to  the  perplexities  of  men  who 
are  serious,  sincere,  and  open  to  convic- 
tion, if  it  might  but  be  fairly  attained.  It 
is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  noted,  that 
this  argument,  just  at  the  point  where  it 
was  left  by  Chalmers,  has  been  taken  up 
by  men  who  not  only  are  of  the  highest 
standing  in  science,  but  who,  although 
assailing  each  other  somewhat  vehement- 
ly, are  decisively  Christian  in  their  pro- 
fessed belief.  Chalmers,  as  we  have  said, 
takes  a  tone  towards  opponents  \f  hich  has 
too  much  of  the  eager  champion,  aiming 
to  crush  his  antagonist,  whom  he  treats 
with  scorn.  This  tone  and  manner,  which 
is  always  of  questionable  policy,  should 
now  be  condemned  and  avoided,  not 
merely  as  impolitic,  but  as  inappropriate 
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too.  Serious  argumentation,  and  a  show- 
ing of  reasons,  are  always  thrown  away 
upon  men  of  a  reckless  and  flippant  tem- 
per, whose  infidelity  is  mainly  an  affecta- 
tion, or  a  means  of  satiating  a  vicious 
ambition.  It  is  to  minds  altogether  of 
another  class  that  arguments  on  the  side 
of  Christianity  should  be  adapted,  if  we 
expect  to  do  any  good.  Readers  of  this 
class — thoughtful,  disquieted,  and 'honest 
—  who  take  up  the  Astronomical  Dis- 
courses, will  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  line  of  argument  pursued  in  them 
would  remain  quite  as  substantial  as  it  is, 
although  aU  those  pa^ges  and  expres- 
sions  were  removed  from  them  which 
attribute  a  shallow,  impertinent  arrogance 
to  the  preacher's  opponents.  Let  the 
reader  of  these  Discourses  suppose  that 
the  term  so  often  meeting  his  eye — "  the 
infidel " — has  been  erased  from  his  copy. 

Chalmers,  in  his  day,  would  hardly  have 
allowed  himself  to  imagine  that  the  com- 
mon belief  or  hypothesis  concerning  the 
worlds  around  us  would  ever  again  come 
to  be  seriously  called  in  question,  much 
less  that  a  leading  mind  in  the  scientific 
community  should  adventure  a  book  in 
disproof  of  the  persuasion  that  there  are 
"  more  worlds  than  one,"  and  other  fami- 
lies endowed,  like  the  human  family,  with 
reason  and  a  moral  sense.  Nevertheless, 
improbable  as  it  mi^t  have  seemed,  such 
an  argument  has  actually  startled  the 
reading  public — has  darkened  the  intel- 
lectual heavens ;  and  the  ingenious  state- 
ments so  ably  advanced  by  the  Master  of 
Trinity,  have  taken  at  least  so  much  hold 
of  the  thinking  community  as  this,  namely 
— ^to  show  that  many  of  those  assumptions, 
or  a  priori  conclusions,  or  those  inferences 
from  analogy  which  had  been  allowed, 
unexamined,  to  sustain  a  belief  in  the 
plurality  of  worlds,  regarded  as  the  dwell- 
ing-places of  intelligent  races,  were  in  a 
great  measure  conjectural,  and  might  be 
8ho\vn  to  be  of  small  logical  value ;  inas- 
much as  they  would  support  a  belief  which, 
in  relation  to  this  planet,  (and  the  moon,) 
the  modem  geology  explicitly  contra- 
dicts. 

Beyond  this  reasonable  abatement  of 
our  confidence  in  certain  astronomical 
conjectures.  Dr.  Whewell's  Essay  has  not, 
we  think — how  should  it  do  so? — dislodged 
from  our  minds  that  almost  irresistible  be- 
lief to  which  the  modern  a.stronomy  has 
given,  not  merely  expansion,  but  distinct- 
ness— ^namely,  that  the  material  universe 


— ^the  solid  masses  around  us — the  lumin- 
ous and  the  illuminated — has  a  worthy 
purpose  —  a  high  final  cause — that  it  is 
everywhere  the  platform  of  life — of  con- 
scicms  life,  and  if  so,  of  life  intellectual  and 
moral.  Let  us  be  told,  when  at  night  we 
are  looking  upward  and  around  us,  that 
we  know  notmng  of  this  universe  beyond 
the  girt  of  this  our  own  planet ;  and  that 
all  conjectures  which  take  a  bolder  flight 
are  mere  creations  of  a  distempered  brain 
— destitute  of  even  the  shadow  df  logical 
evidence !  "We  must  persist  in  refrising 
to  grant  this ;  for  i^  by  the  h^lp  of  a  feo- 
titiously  severe  mode  of  reasoning,  we 
bring  ourselves  to  disallow  our  involunta- 
ry belief  in  the  "  Plurality  of  Worlds" — 
worlds  inhabited  by  rational  beings,  then, 
and  in  the  very  act  of  doing  so,  we  have 
also,  in  some  measure,  contravened  those 
instinctive  convictions  by  aid  of  which  it 
is  that  we  advance  upward  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  order,  fitness,  beneficence,  beauty, 
around  us,  and  go  on  until  we  confirm 
our  belief  in  the  creative  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  God.  We  are  far  from 
affirming  that  this,  our  theistic  belief  is 
lo^cally  dependent  upon  the  other  belief 
— ^m  the  plurality  of  worlds — ^nevertheless, 
we  say  that,  in  attempting  to  dislodge 
this  last  persuasion  from  its  accustomed 
place  in  our  convictions,  the  very  frame- 
work of  our  intuitive  principles  must  so 
have  been  disjointed  or  shaken,  as  must 
render  our  hold  of  the  theistic  belief 
thenceforward  so  much  the  more  difficult 
and  precarious. 

It  is  c[uite  lately  that  the  progress  of 
science,  m  the  departments  of  physiology 
and  natural  history,  has  opened  up  views 
of  the  system  of  animal  life  which  would 
go  to  stren^hen  the  belief  assumed  in  the 
"  Astronomical  Discourses"  as  unquestion- 
able. The  ground  on  which  Chalmers 
takes  his  stand,  is — ^may  we  venture  to 
say  so  ? — ^becoming  every  day  consolidated, 
as  if  from  beneath.  The  creation — ^the 
world  of  conscious  life — ^life  such  as  it  is 
now  developed  on  this  planet — ^is  not  a 
blind  process  of  physical  development; 
but  it  IS  a  scheme,  within  which  a  plan — 
an  idea — the  intention  of  a  Mind,  has  been 
moving  forward  through  its  preconcerted 
stages.  Man  —  the  last-fashioned  of  all 
orders  and  species — so  we  must  believe — 
Man  was  from  the  first  contemplated ;  for 
we  find  that  his  animal  structure,  in  its 
peculiarities,  has  been  kept  in  view  from 
the  very  dawn  of  animal  life.    Let  it  be 
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true  that,  through  cycles  of  incalculable 
ages,  this  earth  was  lorded  over  by  no  ra- 
tional species — and  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
Man,  such  as  he  is,  was,  from  of  old,  not- 
ed in  the  book.  Yes,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that,  "  from  the  beginning,"  in  the  book 
of  the  creative  purposes,  "  all  his  members 
were  written,  which  in  continuance  were 
£ishioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of 
them  J,"  even  then  they  were  wrought  (in 
type  or  symbol)  ^'  in  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  earth" — that  is  to  say,  among  the 
lowest  orders  of  animal  life. 

These  recently  admitted  principles,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  regarded  as  authentic 
deductions  from  facts,  have  then  this  signi- 
ficance as  related  to  our  immediate  subject 
— ^they  give  indication  of  a  purpose  wmch, 
incalculable  as  may  be  the  reach  of  its  chro- 
nology, does  not,  will  not  halt,  until  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life  has  come  to  com- 
bine itself  everywhere  with  the  conditions 
of  animal  life.  But  if  a  purpose  such  as 
this — ^if  an  eternal  intention,  forewritten 
upon  the  tablets  of  animal  life,  implies, 
when  we  carry  it  up  to  its  source  in  the 
attributes  of  the  Eternal  Being — ^ifit  implies 
a  law  of  the  Creative  Mind,  the  same  law 
will  not  fail  to  take  effect,  sooner  or  later, 
throughout  the  broad  platform  of  the  Uni- 
verse ;  and  if  so,  then  maji  is  not  alone  on 
the  platform,  and  there  are  '^  more  worlds 
than  one." 

But  if  the  worlds  around  us  are  peopled ; 
or  if  some  of  them  are  peopled,  tnen  how 
does  this  belief,  or  this  reasonable  suppo- 
sition— how  does  it  affect  our  religious  be- 
lief? or,  to  put  the  question  more  pointed- 
ly, what  is  Its  aspect  toward  our  Christian 
belief?  In  the  second  of  these  Astrono- 
mical Discourses,  Chalmers  lays  down  the 
law — ^which,  if  we  profess  ourselves  to  be 
obedient  discTples  of  the  Modem  Philoso- 
phy, ought  to  govern  our  reasonings  on 
this  ground:  we  profess  to  admire  Ba- 
con, and  Newton,  and  La  Place ;  let  us  then 
deal  with  the  question  above  stated  in  a 
mode  becoming  the  disciples  of  this 
school.  This  law  of  the  Modem  Philoso- 
phy, which  demands  submission  to  evi- 
dence wherever  it  can  be  had,  and  which 
requires  also  a  corresponding  abstinence 
from  unsupported  conjectures — a  law  so 
signally  illustrated  in  the  whole  of  New- 
ton's course,  takes  effect  upon  the  subject 
now  in  view,  in  this  way — it  forbids  our 
invading  or  intruding  upon  any  precincts 
within  which  our  conclusions  rest  upon 
substantial  evidence,  by  conjectures,  how- 


ever plausible  such  conjectures  may  be, 
but  which  are  mainly  gratuitous.  Yet 
such  an  intrusion  does  take  place  where  a 
hypothetic  difficulty,  drawn  from  the 
vastness  of  the  umverse,  and  from  the  com- 
parative insignificance  of  this  planet,  is 
brought  forward  as  if  it  might  avail  to  upset 
those  definite  conclusions  which  sustain 
our  belief  as  Christians.  This  belief  claims 
to  have  a  peremptory  hold  upon  our  assent 
— as  an  argument  it  is  irrefragable ;  where- 
as the  difficulty  insisted  upon  by  "  Infi- 
dels," can  appeal  to  no  proof  whatever ; 
at  the  best  it  is  a  bare  surmise ;  it  is  a 
mere  suspicion :  there  is,  as  the  ground 
of  it,  the  gratuitous  assertion  that  Christ- 
ianity is  a  scheme  which  is  taking  effect 
upon  this  planet  only;  but  the  fisict  may  be 
far  otherwise ;  for  aught  we  know  the  re- 
demption effected  for  man  may  be  taking 
effect  also  upon  many  other  races — even 
upon  the  intelligent  universe.  It  may  be 
so  ;  thus  it  is  that  we  oppose  conjecture 
to  conjecture ;  meantime,  what  we  have 
to  do  with  is  the  historic  evidence  which 
sustains  our  fiiith  in  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
rules  of  our  Modem  Philosophy  demand 
that  we  should  yield  ourselves  to  what  is 
positive — ^to  what  is  demonstrative — ^while 
we  reject  whatever  wants  this  kind  of 
support. 

To  this  line  of  argument  the  men  whom 
Chalmers  combatively  designates  as  ^^  our 
infidels"  would  find  a  reply — they  would 
say:  "We  deny  that  the  historic  evidence 
which  you  appeal  to  is  in  so  strict  a  sense 
peremptory  as  that  it  should  exclude  all 
nirther  question :  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
it  must  not  be  placed  alongside  of  those 
mathematical  demonstrations  whidi  form 
the  basis  of  our  Modem  Philosophy.  The 
conjectural  difficulty  which,  in  our  view, 
possesses  an  overwhelming  weight,  may, 
therefore,  stand  good  as  a  counterpoise  to 
your  historic  proo£" 

In  fikct,  the  species  of  reasoning  upon 
which  Chahners,  throughout  these  Dis- 
courses, expends  the  treasures  of  his  cu- 
mulative eloquence,  while  it  may  well 
give  contentment  to  the  easily  contented, 
must  leave,  as  well  the  melancholic  as 
the  phlegmatic  sceptic,  dissatisfied,  or  at 
best  only  where  he  was  before.  Reason- 
ing which  is  to  loosen  the  hold  of  any 
other  species  of  reasoning  upon  the  mind, 
or  still  more  upon  the  imagination,  must 
be  of  a  homogeneous  quality.  A  vague, 
and  yet  a  very  powerful  impression — a 
conjectural  argument — very  strong  in  ap- 
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pearance,  is  not  to  be  dislodged,  and  will 
not  be  made  to  relax  its  grasp,  merely  by 
bringing  to  bear  upon  it  a  train  of  reason- 
ing which  is  wholly  of  another  order,  and 
which  demands  the  exercise  of  another 
class  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  historic  argument  in 
support  of  the  Christian  system.  Reason- 
ing which  is  inferential  and  circuitous;, 
although  it  be  absolutely  conclusiye  on  its 
own  ground,  takes  its  effect  upon  one 
mood  of  mind;  but  the  conjectural  diffi- 
culty, or  the  antichristian  hypothesis,  has 
already  got  its  hold  upon  another  mood 
of  mind ;  and  even  if  a  highly-disciplined 
intellect  be  capable  of  alternating  between 
the  two,  very  few  are  so  nicely  equipoised 
as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  two  together 
upon  the  same  parallel  of  thought. 

Now,  although  the  hypothesis  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  Cnristian  belief  is 
confessedly  vague,  a«f  well  as  destitute  of 
positive  evidence,  nevertheless  it  has  con- 
tinued to  present  itself  as  a  potent  objec- 
tion in  the  view  of  almost  every  thought- 
ful mind  in  modem  times.  There  are^ 
however,  facts  which  are  not  vague,  and 
are  neither  questionable  nor  ambiguous, 
in  giving  attention  to  which  this  adverse 
conjecture  fades  away  into  a  more  and 
more  phantom-like  dinmess,  until  it  ceases 
to  show  any  definite  contour.  It  is  in 
the  third  of  these  Discourses  that  the 
preacher  opens  a  way  for  some  of  these 
countervaihng  positive  data:  such  are 
those  aboun<ung  illustrations  which  this 
earth  affords,  and  especially  when  the  eye 
is  aided  by  the  microscope,  of  the  Divine 
attributes  of  intelligence,  power,  and  be- 
nignity— contradictmg  the  unphilosophic 
surmise  that  the  vastness  of  the  material 
universe — ^its  infinitude — ^must  imply  a 
negligent  regard  to  what  is  small  or 
minute,  and  apparently  insignificant ;  no 
single  indication  of  any  such  forgetfulness 
or  indifference  presents  itself  within  the 
realm  of  nature ;  the  microscope  teaches 
us  a  theology  that  is  more  in  harmony 
with  the  conclusions  of  Abstract  Phi- 
losophy. 

Further  on  in  this  third  Discourse,  an  ap- 
peal is  also  made  to  the  individual  experi- 
ence of  the  hearer  (or  reader)  in  attestation 
of  the  truth  that  the  Divine  Providence 
follows  each  one  of  us  from  day  to  day, 
from  infancy  to  age — saving,  providing 
for,  and  comforting  even  the  least  and 
the  lowest  of  us.  But  here  this  course  of 
reasoning  reaches  its  close,  although  it 


might  well  have  been  pursued  some  steps 
further.  The  difficulty  which  the  preacii- 
er  has  to  do  with,  and  which  he  is  labor- 
ing to  dismiss,  has,  in  fact,  been  logically 
disarmed  by  the  arguments  he  so  power- 
ftdly  urges;  nevertheless  it  will,  after  a 
time,  recover  its  footing,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  disturb  thoughtM  minds  until  it 
has  met  that  true  counteractive  force 
which  the  meditations  of  an  enlightened 
conscience  will  supply ;  and  yet  this  is  a 
treatment  which  it  woxild  be  a  hopeless 
endeavor  to  bring  to  bear  upon  that  class 
of  persons,  toward  whom,  principaUy, 
Chalmers  turns  his  eye;  we  mean,  pro- 
fessed unbelievers.  Those  who  nught 
properly  be  the  object  of  a  Christian 
preacher's  hot  rebuke,  are  men  whose  lan- 
guage and  behavior  show  them  to  be 
wholly  destitute  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness and  the  religious  sentiments  to  which 
the  appeal,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  made. 

The  question  is  of  this  sort :  may  hu- 
man redemption  be  thought  of  as  a  wor- 
thy object  of  a  special  interposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Infinite  Being  ?  But  we  must 
not  carry  such  a  question  into  the  halls  of 
colleges:  let  us  carry  it  rather  into  the 
depths  of  the  soul  that  has  been  taught 
to  meditate  upon  its  own  immortahty, 
and  has  thought  of  its  terrible  prerogative 
of  boundless  suffering,  and  of  its  yearn- 
ings and  aspirations  towards  goodness 
and  happiness:  then  carry  the  question 
into  yet  deeper  depths — even  into  that 
recess  wherem  an  awakened  conscience 
holds  its  throne — ^the  representative,  as  it 
is,  of  Inexorable  Justice:  it  is  in  that 
court  that  man  finds  himself  standing  in 
the  presence  of  his  Omnipotent  Judge ; 
and  it  is  jthere,  and  it  is  while  he  is  alive 
to  the  fearful  realities  which  attach  to  the 
future  life — ^it  is  there  that  those  vague 
surmises,  out  of  which  the  difficulty  in 
question  has  framed  itself  melt  away,  or 
are  so  lost  to  the  sight  as  that  they  do  not 
return  until  some  season  when,  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life  having  &llen  into  decay, 
Redemption  has  come  to  be  thought  of 
with  indifference. 

The  fourth  and  the  following  Discourses 
of  this  series,  although  highly  declama- 
tory, are  yet  substantially  good  in  argu- 
ment, for,  as  related  to  infidel  objection, 
they  rest  either  upon  principles  of  Natu- 
ral Theology,  which  tne  deist  is  supposed 
to  allow,  or  upon  fiicts  embraced  in  the 
Christian  scheme,  which,  if  duly  regard- 
ed, weaken,  or  wholly  turn  aside,  the  ob- 
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lection.  Human  redemption  is  declared, 
m  its  own  record,  to  be  of  much  wider 
bearing  than  the  human  family — how 
wide,  who  shall  say  ? — and  until  its  width 
be  known,  and  untU  its  enduring  conse- 
quences be  understood,  none  here  on 
earth  can  reasonably  reject  it  as  an  inter- 
position unworthy  of  the  Infinite  wisdom 
and  benevolence. 

On  the  whole,  the  Astronomical  Dis- 
courses are  such  as  that  they  must  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  perusal  of  the 
thoughtful  and  intelligent,  through  years 
lon^  to  come.  They  will  delight  and 
edify  many,  and  they  wiU  satisfy  (rightly, 
not  delusively^  some.  They  wiU  convince 
few  among  tnose  against  whose  cavils 
they  are  immediately  directed.  At  this 
time  what  we  need  for  the  confirmation  of 
our  faith  in  the  Gospel  must  carry  a  more 
severe  aspect  in  its  logical  processes — ^it 
must  be  exempt  from  combativeness, 
wrath,  scorn — it  must  show,  in  the  writer 
or  preacher,  good  evidence  of  his  own 
susceptibility  toward  subjects  of  painful 
and  perplexmg  meditation ;  and  it  must 
prove  that  he  himself  has  trod  paths 
where  the  feet  bleed  at  every  step,  and 
where  the  pulse  falters,  and  the  head  feils. 
Moreover,  the  Christian  reasoner  must 
prove  himself  to  possess  a  keen  and  fear- 
less critical  faculty.  It  is  the  want  of  this 
one  qualification  which  renders  Chalmers' 
writings  generally  less  applicable  to  these 
times  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
been. 

The  seven  Discourses  that  are  append- 
ed in  the  collected  Works  to  the  Astro- 
nomical, as  being  of  kindred  character, 
are,  some  of  them,  we  think,  of  still  high- 
er value ;  they  are  less  declamatory,  and 
their  effect  is  less  damagedi  by  that  po- 
lemic tone  which  too  much  rings  in  our 
ears  throughout  the  others.  Chalmers  is 
listened  to  with  most  advantage  when  his 
eye  does  not  glance  at  an  opponent  who 
must  be  cru3ied — ^not  that  his  temper 
was  soured,  or  that  he  harbored  ill-will 
against  men  of  any  sort ;  but  the  robust 
orator  was  apt  to  take  a  too  animated  im- 
pulse from  the  idea  of  a  sophistical  antag- 
onism, which  it  was  his  duty  to  rend  into 
shreds.  The  sermon  on  the  Constancy  of 
Nature  is  at  once  true  and  sound  in  its 
reasoning,  and  deeply  impressive  in  its 
inferential  passages.  With  one  fact  or 
one  principle  fully  or  clearly  before  him, 
or  held  in  hand,  he  turns  it  on  all  sides, 
lavishes  upon  it  his  illustrative  compari- 


sons, and,  in  the  tone  of  a  faithful  messen- 
ger from  God,  presses  the  genuine  conse- 
quence upon  the  consciences  of  men.  A 
smgle  volume  of  selected  sermons,  of  this 
order,  could  not  fail  to  take  its  place 
among  the  most  useful  of  standard  reli- 
gious publications. 

The  three  volumes  of  the  Posthumous 
Works — namely,  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth,  containing  the  "Instttutes 
OF  Theology"  and  the  "  Prelections  *' 
on  Butler's  Analogy,  Paley's  Evidences, 
and  Hill's  Lectures  m  Divinity — are  likely 
to  be  regarded  as  those  of  his  works 
in  which  the  most  matured  views  and 
opinions  of  Chalmers  are  to  be  found.  It 
is  with  these  three  volumes  before  us  that, 
if  at  all,  we  should  incline  to  offer  any 
suggestions  of  a  general  kind  upon  that 
form  of  Christian  doctrine  which  this  em- 
inent man  left  as  his  legacy  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  to  English  religious  lit- 
erature. It  was  as  Theological  Professor, 
first  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
then  in  the  New  College  of  the  Free 
Church,  that  these  prelections  and  these 
lectures  were  delivered.  Of  the  most  gen- 
eral kind  must  be  any  remarks  we  should 
venture  to  make  upon  a  theological  sys- 
tem, such  as  that  which  is  embodied  in 
these  Institutes.  Theology  is  not  our 
province ;  but  the  volumes  now  in  view 
suggest  an  inquiry,  incidental,  indeed, 
which  may  thus  be  put  into  words :  What 
is  the  bearing  of  tnis  Body  of  Divinity 
npon  those  three  forms  of  Christia^ 
opinion  which,  for  some  time  past,  have 
been,  and  are  now  at  this  time,  competing 
among  us  for  the  uppermost  position  ?  or, 
to  be  more  correct,  we  should  say — one 
of  them,  for  continued  existence,  and  the 
other  two  for  supremacy. 

The  three  are  these— Jirst^  and  it  is  the 
elder  of  the  three — ^Logical  Theology,  or 
Christianity  drawn  forth  into  propositions, 
and  into  mferences  thence  deduced  by 
methods  of  formal  reasoning.  The  second^ 
to  which  we  have  already  made  allusion, 
is  Philosophical  Theology,  or  Christianity 
fashioned  mto  conformity,  as  &r  as  possi- 
ble, with  the  notions  and  the  tastes  which 
distinguish  Modem  Thought.  The  third 
is,  or  more  properly,  it  is  coming  to  be, 
Christianity  derived  ingenuously  and  fear- 
lessly from  the  Bible — -Holy  Scripture,  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  belief,  and  as  the 
rule  of  life. 

The  utmost  that  we  propose  to  do  at 
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present  is  this :  to  look  into  these  three 
volumes,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
studious  reader  to  such  passages  as  indi- 
cate, if  they  do  not  plainly  declare,  Chal- 
mers' views,  and  his  inclinations  and  feel- 
ings, in  relation  to  the  rival  Christianities 
which  we  have  here  specified.  But  in 
attempting,  within  the  compass  of  a  page 
or  two,  a  reference  of  this  Kind,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  Chalmers, 
as  a  theologian,  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Scottish  Church:  his  trainmg  had  been 
national,  and  when  he  woke  up  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  Christian  doctrine,  it  was  to 
this  doctrine  as  he  found  it  embodied  in 
the  "  Confession,"  and  in  the  "Cate- 
chism," and  in  the  polemical  literature  of 
Scotland.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
idea  had  ever  presented  itself  to  him  in  a 
distinct  form,  that  an  entire  Christianity, 
religiously  drawn  from  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  differs  from  that  logical  theolo- 
gy under  the  shadow  of  which  he  had 
been  nurtured.  Whenever,  therefore, 
passages  occur  in  his  writings  which  seem 
to  have  been  prompted  by  an  uneasy  and 
almost  unconscious  sense  of  a  dissonance 
between  the  two — a  jar  which  had  given 
him  a  pain  of  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  cause — such  utterances  of  his 
spontaneous  feelings  have  the  more  mean- 
ing, and  they  should  command  the  more 
attention ;  and  let  us  sa^r  it,  they  should 
command  peculiar  attention  in  Scotland. 
We  have  ventured  to  affirm  of  Chal- 
mers' doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  that  it  is  crude,  inadmissi- 
ble, unintelligible.  This  is  not  all ;  for  it 
is  such  that,  if  it  be  insisted  upon,  we 
must  needs  give  in  to  the  frivolous  cavils 
of  writers  uke  F.  Newman,  and  must 
admit  them  to  be  conclusive  agmnst  the 
Divine  origination  of  the  Bible.  Let  the 
reader  consider  the  entire  paragraph, 
page  1 74.  If  we  misunderstand  the  lec- 
turer, we  shall  gladly  acknowledge  the 
error.  The  affirmation  that  "  Marcus  was 
sister's  son  to  Barnabas,"  is  there  allowed 
to  be  one  which  is  wholly  unimportant  in 
itself^  as  related  to  our  religious  state  of 
mind.  Neverthdeas^  a  rejection  of  it  (or 
hesitation  in  admitting  it — "  the  want  "  of 
this  belief)  may  indicate  another  want  of 
fearful  magnitude  and  effect,  for  it  may 
indicate  "  the  want  of  a  full  and  settled 
faith  in  Scripture."  Herein  comes  out 
the  dangerous  consequence  of  an  assump- 
tion which  is  unwarrantable  in  itself,  and 
which  is  not  only  Uable  to  be  broken  up  in 


the  course  of  a  young  man's  critical  studies, 
but  which  inevitably  must  be  broken  up 
at  an  early  stage  oi  his  acquaintance  witn 
biblical  criticism.  It  is  pamfiil  to  think  of 
the  case  of  a  timid  and  conscientious  stu- 
dent, who,  having  yielded  himself  without 
question  to  the  guidance  of  such  a  teacher 
as  Chalmers,  meets  with  evidence — irresist- 
ible evidence — which  must  lead  to  his 
condng  to  doubt  the  truth  of  a  biblical 
assertion,  like  the  one  above  mentioned. 
Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  should  know 
what  we  mean  when  we  affirm  that  the 
Bible  is  God's  book  ?  We  think  we  do 
not  misunderstand  Chalmers ;  and,  in  sup- 
port of  our  supposition  as  to  his  meaning, 
we  refer  to  a  passage  on  page  188,  begin- 
ning, "  There  are  articles  of  information 
in  Scripture."  If  once  we  yield  ourselves 
to  this  tremendous  dogma,  that  a  Christian 
man's  safety  for  etermty  is  put  in  peril  by 
his  entertaining  a  doubt  or  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  canonical  books  in  any 
single  instance,  then,  what  is  his  position  ? 
what  is  his  alternative  ?  He  must,  with 
alarm,  put  far  from  him  every  means  and 
material  of  biblical  criticism;  he  must 
cease  to  read  and  to  think ;  and  then  how 
is  he  to  rebut  the  taunts  of  the  infidel  who 
says :  "  You  hold  to  your  Bible  in  wilful 
blindness:  you  dare  not  inform  yourself 
concerning  its  contents."  We  do  not 
know  in  what  way  Chalmers  would  have 
reconciled  his  own  doctrine  of  inspiration 
with  his  own  often-repeated  exhortations 
to  his  class — to  prosecute  biblical  criticism. 
We  have  looked  through  chap.  ix.  in  the 
Institutes,  in  which  so  much  is  said  in  com- 
mendation of  critical  proficiency — suppos- 
ing that  a  paragraph  might  therein  occur, 
throwing  some  light  upon  this  difficulty, 
but  have  not  found  one.  The  question 
does  not  seem  to  have  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  Chalmers  in  any  distinct 
manner. 

In  that  chapter  of  the  Institutes,  as 
indeed  throughout  the  writings  of  this 
large-minded  champion  of  the  truth — such 
unquestionably  he  was — we  are  met,  far  too 
frequently,  with  those  terms  of  reprobation 
and  scorn,  applied  to  "infidels,"  "heretics," 
"  gainsayers,"  which  have  come  down 
from  a  furious  and  fanatical  era,  and  which, 
so  long  as  they  are  indulged  in  by  teachers 
and  writers  of  repute,  will  not  merely 
serve  to  foment  the  worst  passions,  and 
to  indurate  the  narrowest  prejudices,  but 
will  effectively  shut  out  from  the  view  of 
"  the  orthodox,"  of  "  us  wJio  are  in  the 
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ri(/hty*^  those  inveterate  infatuations,  those 
overweenings  of  personal  arrogance,  which 
still  stand  in  the  way,  as  they  have  so  long 
stood  in  the  way,  of  an  honest  and 
ingenuous  acceptance  of  the  entire  sense  of 
Scripture.  In  a  page  now  before  us — 2 1 6, 
of  the  Notes  on  h2Ps  Lectures — there  is 
an  admission  that  the  tendency  to  indulge 
lawless  speculation,  whence  have  sprung 
heresies,  has  *' misled  even  the  Church  ana 
the  orthodox  into  lamentable  extrava- 
gances of  speculation,  and  laid  open  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Trinity,  in  particular, 
with  its  cognate  and  correlative  topics,  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  profane,  to  the  merciless 
satire  and  severity  of  the  infidel.'*  True, 
indeed,  but  it  is  a  part  only  of  the  I 
truth. 

And  now  a  word  in  acauitting  our- 
selves of  our  task.  It  may  nave  seemed 
to  some  of  the  admirers  of  this  great  man 
— justly  entitled  as  he  is  to  the  affectionate 
and  reverential  regards  of  Christian  people 
of  all  Protestant  countries — that,  on  some 
counts  of  the  eulogy  due  to  him,  we  have 
done  him  less  than  justice.  Let  it  be  so 
thought,  and  we  shall  willingly  stand  cor- 
rected by  any  who  will  come  forward  in 
this  behalf  armed  with  reasons,  and  smi- 
mated  by  a  well-oonsidered  zeal,  as  his 
champion.  None  will  so  come  forward 
more  thoroughly  impressed  than  we  are 
with  a  sense  of  his  high  merits  in  all  those 
departments  within  which  he  was  most 
at  nome. 

More  than  this — we  have  a  feeling  in 
thinking  of  Chalmers  of  which  exceeding- 
ly  few  among  the  illustrious  dead  could 
be  the  obj  ects.  We  think  of  him  wistfully, 
as  if  we  believed  that,  various  and  large 
as  were  his  labors,  and  great  as  were  his 


actual  achieveraentsinbehalf  of  the  Church 
and  the  world,  there  was  yet  a  something 
more  which,  with  faculties  so  eminent,  he 
might  have  done  for  our  benefit. 

Ordinarily,  when  a  writer  who  has  well 
served  his  time,  and  is  gone,  comes  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  contributor  to  the  general 
stock  of  moral  or  religious  literature,  we 
dismiss  him  gratefully,  accepting  at  his 
hand  what  he  has  done ;  for  it  was  his 
best,  probably,  in  the  employment  of  the 
talent  that  had  been  assigned  to  his  care. 
But  once  or  twice  in  a  century,  or  not  so 
often,  when  a  distinguished  man  passes 
away  from  us,  we  thmk  ourselves  to  be 
deprived  of  a  further  good,  which  might 
have  been  ours  if  he  had  longer  lived.  So 
it  was  when,  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
course,  Arnold  was  snatched  from  llis 
place ;  the  Christian  community  lost,  by 
his  sudden  death,  the  fruit  of  those  mature 
years  which  we  had  supposed  he  would  have 
given  to  its  service.  Chalmers,  indeed, 
lived  out  the  ordinary  terra  of  life,  and  of 
active  labor ;  and  yet  his  death,  even  at 
so  ripe  an  age,  was  m  this  same  way  felt 
to  be  a  loss. 

It  does  not  appear  what  homage  more 
emphatic  than  this  can  be  rendered  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  man,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  high  estimate  which  the  world 
had  come  to  form,  of  his  powers  and  quali- 
ties— ^moral  J^nd  intellectual — has  outstep- 
ped the  measure  of  his  actual  performances, 
so  as  that  when  at  length  he  falls,  although 
full  of  days,  and  worn  with  years  of  sdf- 
denying  labor,  we  yet  think  that  he  is 
gone  too  soon,  and  he  has  left  a  work  un- 
finished which  he  only  could  well  have 
done.    It  is  thus  that  we  think  of  Thomas 
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Eqitbstrian  Statues. — Seven  castings 
in  bronze  are  in  progress  at  the  roval 
foundry  at  Municn :  1.  An  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington,  destined  to  form 
the  centre  of  an  inmiense  monument  to  be 
erected  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
which  is  to  be  surrounded  by  forty  colos- 
sal statues  of  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  War  of  Independence ; 
2,  An  equestrian  statue  of  the  King 
Maximilian  the  First  of  Bavaria,  for 
Munich;   3.  A  statue  of  Wieland,  for 


Weimar:  4.  A  group  of  Schiller  and 
Ooethe,  lor  the  same  place  ;  5.  An  eques- 
trian statue  of  Ferdinand  the  First  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  for  Messina,  destined  to  re- 
place one  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
revolutionists,  and  which  also  was  cast  at 
Munich ;  6.  An  allegorical  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  Fugger  family,  the 
chief  of  which  are  considered  as  the  crea- 
tors of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  Ger- 
many, for  Augsburg ;  1,  A  Statue  of  King 
Louis  the  First  of  Bavaria,  for  Munich. 
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From    the    Qnirterlj    Eerlew. 

THE      KUNS      OF      P  0  R  T-B  0  Y  A  L.* 

"An  event,**  gayg  M.  Sainte-BeiiTe,  in  the  public  ardiireg.  In  oompEanee 
*'  which  Imppenfl  sometimes  even  to  phi-  with  an  old  and  mischievons  usasire,  stn- 
losophers,**  dents  are  permitted  in  Prance  toljoirow 

and  retain  as  long  as  they  choose  the  books 
"hasha^pOTedtolLCcmshL    HehasfiOlenin    and  docmnents^ch  are  necessary  for  thdr 

IT  J^ll  *r"?*™!  n®  LOTguerille  inpcraon ;  researches.    The  right  rives  rise  to  inoes- 

yeg,  wiih  the  Great  Condi's  sister.      The  place  ^„x  :«^^„^^«:««^«„^  iv^«^*  .K^i.^ 

in  which  he  has  most  particularly  showi  his  S?*  inconvenience  and  frequent  abuses. 

wuwion  for  her  is  where  he  has  to  deal  with  La  ^^^  manuscript  which  is  taken  at  first  for 

Rochefoucauld    He  does  not  q>eak  of  him  as  a  ^^^  honest  purpose  of  investigation  may 

judge  or  a  critic  would  speak,  but  as  a  rivaL  afterwards  be  kept  to  wevent  a  rival 

*  She  never   truly  loved  but  a  single  person,*  from  making  use  of  it.     Whether  this  was 

says  he;    *it   was  La  Rochefoucauld;'    and  the  motive  in  the  Pascal  chase  we  will 


centuries  ago,  supplanted  hun."  emuuu  ui  Lu^jr^n^^,  wjw  uuugt:^  w  u^vt: 

recourse  to  a  mmisterial  order  to  obtam 

The  sarcasm  launched  against  M.  Cou-  !2"^®  P*I^"  detained  by  a  feflow  hunter, 
sin  by  M.  Sainte-Beuve  was  not  without  a  ^.®  repubhc  of  letters  has  hitherto  rathw 
ixjrsonal  motive.  The  author  of  the  JK«-  gained  than  lost  by  the  emulation  whidi 
tori/  of  PcxrURoyal  was  the  first  to  rescue  ^^  ^^^  excited,  but  we  should  be  of  a 
the  subject  from  the  obUvion  into  which  different  opmion  if  M.  Samte-Beuve  al- 
it  liad  iiillen,  and  he  had  no  sooner  entered  !^^»  bunself  to  be  dnyen  aw^  by  this 
the  holy  monastery  than  he  would  fain  "ruption  into  hw  territory.  The  hedgje 
have  shut  the  doors  on  aU  after-comers,  jpa^oj^^  i*  ^  sMd,  forsakes  the  eggs  which 
Among  the  j>oacher8  upon  his  domain  M.  ^^l^  ^^^^  handed,  and,  fearful  for  the 
Cousin  has  been  the  most  persevering  ^^^^J  ^^  *^  offeprmg  which  she  is  too 
and  successful.  In  fact,  his  depredation  IL^^  t^  protect,  refuses  to  ffive  them  hfe. 
were  not  confined  to  Madame  de  Longue-  ^^*  **^®  stronger  eagle  fights  for  her 
ville.  Notwithstanding  her  noble  birth,  y???^>  and,  if  an  enemy  succeeds  in  ra- 
her  remurkable  beauty,  and  the  important  vwlung  one  from  the  nest,  the  renmmder 
part  which  she  played  in  the  intrigues  of  Ji  the  brood  does  but  become  the  dearer, 
the  Fronde,  she  was,  after  all,  but  a  l-et  M.  Samte-Beuve  copy  the  example  of 
secondary  actor  in  the  scenes  of  Port-  the  nobler  bird,  and,  after  an  absence  al- 
lioyal.  A  far  greater  offence  of  M.  Cou-  ^^^7  too  prolonged,  return  to  his  beloved 
sin  was  to  have  denied  to  M.  Samte-  nest  of  Port-Royal.  If  M.  Cousin  has  not 
Beuve  the  privilege  of  showing  Pascal  in  J^*  conquered  his  resentment  against  his 
a  new  light.  Before  Ids  narration  could  ^r  J-ongueville  for  having  been  admired 
reach  the  period  at  wliich  this  surprising  ^7  \\  Rochefoucauld,  M.  Saante-Beuve 
gciiiuH  shone  forth  m  aU  his  glory,  hb  di^  ^^OjAd.  be  more  generous,  and  for^ve  her 
coverioH  were  anticipated,  and  his  princi-  rorhavmg  been  loved  by  M.  Cousin, 
pal  hero  torn  away  from  a  frame  which,  ,  The  monastery  of  Fort-Roval  exists  no 
It  muHt  bo  confessed,  was  too  narrow  for  ^?^g^^•  ^.  *^»*  remains  of  it  are  some 
so  illiiHtrious  a  man.  Others  joined  in  shapeless  rums,  situated  m  a  dark  and 
pursuit  of  the  game  which  had  been  marshy  valley  not  far  from  Versailles,  ft 
started,  and  there  was  even  a  contest  for  ^1.  supposed  to  have  been  founded  bV 
the  right  to  use  the  manuscripts  preserved  Bishop  Eudes  of  Sully,  and  Mathilda  of 
.  .         _ ___,_ Garlande,  m  the  year  1204,  that  prayers 

♦  Port-Hoyal  Par  0.  A.  Saintb-Beuvb.    Paris :  might  be  said  there  for  the  happy  return 

1840-48.    3  voU».  8vo.  of  Mathieu  I.  of  Montmorency,  Mathilda*s 
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husband,  who  was  fightmg  in  the  Holy 
Land.    A  bull,  in  1223,  conceded  to  the 
convent  the  privilege  of  receiving  secular 
ladies,  who,  disgusted  with  the  vanities  of 
life,  might  wish,  without  taking  the  vows, 
to  give  themselves  up  to  God.    It  was 
perhaps  the  admission  of  these  worldly 
recrmts,  who  were  not  wholly  detached 
from  the  frivolities  of  society,  which  was 
the  cause  of  that  taste  for  fashion  which 
was  reproved  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  by  the  superior  of  the 
house.    The  inmates  had  committed  the 
enormity  of  wearing  sleeves  which  were 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and 
the  abbess  was   ordered  to  have  them 
made    narrower.      Later    it  was  found 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  use  of  masks, 
gloves,  and  starched  linen.     These  trifles 
were    the   symbols    of  more  serious  ir- 
regularities.   The  service  was   not  duly 
attended,  the  rule  of  seclusion  was  violated, 
and  dances  and  banquets    had    greater 
charms  than  the  ofiices  of  rehgion.     Such 
deviations  from  monastic  strictness  were 
then  general  throughout  France.     The 
reform  in  Port-Royal  was  brought  about 
by  a  girl  who  was  forced  against  her  will 
into  the  office  of  abbess,  and  who  not 
only  succeeded  in  making  her  community 
a  model  of  discipline  and  virtue,  but  who 
attracted  into  her  sphere  so  many  persons 
illustrious  for  piety,  for  learning,  and  for 
genius,  that,  of  all  the  institutions  of  the 
kind  which  ever  ejdsted,  this  is  the  one 
which  has  obtained  the  largest  renown 
and  the  most  universal  adnuration.    No 
glory  was  wanting  to  it — ^not  even  the  dis- 
tinction of  bearing  nobly  a  long  and  cruel 
persecution.    The  means  by  which  these 
results  were  obtained  are  a  rare  example 
of  the  power  of  simple  and  persevering 
rectitude,  and  give  a  perennial  interest 
and  importance  to  the  history  of  "  Mother 
Angelique,"  though  the  house  over  which 
she  presided  is  in  ruins,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  her  disciples  was  not  permitted  to 
continue. 

Antoine  Amauld,  the  representative  of 
an  ancient  and  distinguished  family  in 
Auvergne,  married  the  daughter  of  M. 
Marion,  an  avoccU-general,  This  M. 
Marion  was  a  favorite  of  Henry  IV., 
and  obtained  from  him  the  abbacies  of 
Port-Royal  and  St.  Cyr,  for  two  of  his 
grand-daughters.  The  eldest,  Jacqueline 
Marie  Amauld,/was  then  only  seven  and 
a  half  years  old;  the  vounger,  Jeanne, 
was  six.     Abuses  of  this  kind  were  fre- 


quent at  that  era,  but  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  ap- 
pointments at  Rome;  and  Antoine  At- 
nauld,  who  was  noted  for  a  famous  speech 
which  he  had  dehvered  against  the  Jesuits, 
was  not  likely  to  obtain  much  indulgence 
from  the  Pope.  In  consequence  th^  fraud 
was  committed  of  representing  the  sisters 
to  be  older  than  they  were,  and,  the  bet- 
ter to  dissemble  the  truth,  they  were  de- 
scribed not  by  their  true  Christian  names, 
but  by  the  names  which  they  received  at 
confirmation,  and  which  became  their 
religious  appellations.  This  was  the  rea- 
son why  Jacqueline  was  ever  after  called 
Mother  Angelique,  and  Jeanne,  Mother 
Agnes.  The  openmg  of  the  drama  does 
not  prognosticate  reform.  The  next 
scene  in  the  history  was  still  less  pro- 
mising. 

The  two  child-abbesses,  who  were  set  to 
preside  over  religious  communities  long 
before  they  were  themselves  emancipated 
from  the  bondage   of  the  nursery,  first 
spent  a  year  together  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Cyr,  which  belonged  to  Mother  Agnes, 
the  younger  sister.     At  the  close  of  a  life 
devoted  to  humility,  she  still  reproached 
herself  with  an  outbreak  of  domineering 
authority,  when,  in  a  quarrel  with  her 
elder  sister,  she  asserted  her  right,  if  she 
pleased,   to  turn  her  out  of  her  abbey. 
"  She  was  proud  and  romantic,"  says  M, 
Sainte-Beuve,  "  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ask 
God  why  he  had  not  permitted  that  she 
should  be  bom  Madame  de  France !  " 
It  would  be  idle  to  moralize  on  traits  like 
these.    The  whole  case  may  be  summed 
in  the  fact  that  she  was  six  and  an  abbess. 
Mother  Angelique,  with  whom  we  are 
more  immediately  concerned,  next  spent 
two  years  at  the  abbey  of  Maubuisson, 
the  last  place  which  was  calculated  to 
inspire  a  younj^  girl  with  religious  senti- 
ments;   for   it  was    presided    over    by 
Madame  d'Estr^es,  the  sister  of  the  fair 
Grabrielle,  so  famous  for  her  beauty,  and 
the  visits  which  the  royal  lover  paid  to 
the  convent  were  an  open  insult  to  moral- 
ity and  religion.     It  was  from  Madame 
d'Estr^es  that  the  future  reformer  of  Port- 
Royal  was  named  Angehque  at  her  con- 
firmation.   This  most  assuredly  was  not 
a  very  edifying  beginning. 

At  first  Mother  Angehque  was  only  the 
coadjutor  of  Jeanne  de  Boulehard,  the 
existing  abbess.  The  latter  died  in  1602, 
and  her  successor,  when  hardly  eleven 
years  old,  was  definitively  installed  in  her 
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office,  and  invested  with  all  its  ftinctions 
and  prerogatives.  One  day  when  Henry 
IV.  was  hunting  in  the  neii^hborhood,  he 
to^^ik  it  into  his  head  to  visit  M.  Amanld, 
who  was  at  Port-Royal  with  his  danehter. 
Tfje  little  abbess  went  out  to  meet  him  at 
the  head  of  her  commanity,  and  marched 
gravely  along  with  ludicrous  dignity  upon 
thick-soled  shoes,  some  five  or  six  inches 
high,  tliat  she  might  appear  to  have  the 
Htature  of  a  woman.  Tnat  merrv  monarch 
could  not  fiiil  to  be  delighted  with  the  mock- 
heroic  scene.  He  left  with  reluctance, 
and  kept  shouting  as  he  rode  away, "  I 
kiss  my  hand  to  Madame  the  Abbess." 

Nothing  as  yet  seemed  to  foreshadow 
the  changes  which  were  soon  to  take  place. 
On  the  contrary.  Mother  Angelique  felt 
no  vocation  for  a  religious  lire.  She  re- 
gretted the  world  from  which  she  had 
been  cut  off  so  young,  preferred  the 
reading  of  Plutarch's  Lives  to  her  Brevi- 
ary, and  often  meditated  joining  two  of 
her  aunts  who  had  embraced  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  resided  together  at 
La  lioohelle.  She  even  desired  to  marry, 
for  she  justly  thought  that  a  holy  domes- 
tic life  was  more  agreeable  to  the  Almighty 
tlian  the  unnatur.'d  austerities  of  a  monas- 
tic seclusion.  By  degrees  the  conflict  of 
her  feelings  reduced  her  to  a  state  of 
melancholy  which  impaired  her  health, 
and  she  was  taken  home  to  be  nursed. 
She  was  not  then  sixteen.  Her  father  de- 
tected the  causes  of  her  despondency,  and 
with  the  vehemence  of  will  which  was 
the  characteristic  of  his  race  he  one  day 
entered  her  room  with  a  document  in  his 
hand,  and  said,  "Sign  this,  my  child." 
Awed  by  the  profound  respect  which  she 
entertained  for  her  father,  but  her  heart 
bursting  with  rage,  as  she  instinctively 
divined  tin;  purport  of  the  unread  paper, 
she  complied  with  his  demand.  She  felt 
that  her  honor  was  pledged,  that  she  had 
definitively  engaged  herself  against  her 
will  to  lead  a  religious  life.  And,  in  fiict, 
the  act  wjis  the  ratification  of  her  vows ; 
it  was  her  sentence  upon  herself  I 

Her  health  restored,  she  returned  sad 
but  resigned  to  the  convent,  which  she 
accepted  henceforth  for  her  destiny.  The 
renewal  of  her  vows,  it  is  true,  had  been 
obtained  by  a  trick,  but  it  was  a  trick  play- 
ed by  a  beloved  father.  Filial  respect 
threw  a  veil  over  the  artifice,  and  the  poor 
child  only  thought  of  her  signature,  and 
forgot  the  mode  of  obtaining  it.  Religion 
had  as  yet  no  part  in  her  resolution,  but  it 


r  was  close  at  hand.     One  eveninc^  at  the 
]  approach  of  twilight,  as  she  came  from  a 
I  walk  in  the  garden,  a  Capuchin  fnar  arriT- 
j  ed  at  the  convent  and  requested  to  preadL 
A  sermon  was  an  entertainment   which 
j  broke  the  monotony  of  the  ordinary  con- 
I  vent  life,' but  as  it  was  growing  late  the 
j  abbess  was  on  the  point  of  rmistng  the 
I  offer.      Suddenly  she  changed  her  mind, 
and  ordered  the  bells  to  toll.    What  the 
Capuchin  said  she  did  not  herself  recollect : 
but  while  the  discourse,  which  was  on  the 
humility  of  the  Saviour,  was  proceeding,  s 
complete  revolution  took  place  in  her  feel- 
ings.     "God  so  touched  me,»*  she  said, 
"that  from  this  moment  I  found  myself 
more  happy  to  be  a  nun  than  I  ever  before 
was  unhappy  at  being  one.**  She  perceived, 
however,  that  the  Capuchin  preacher  was 
not  capable  of  guidmg  her  in  the  path 
which  a  divine  light  had  just  displayed  to 
her,  and  she  kept  her  emotions  to  herself. 
The  new  thoughts  which  now  agitated  her 
heart,  again  affected  her  health,  and  she 
was  removed  to  her  father's  country  seat 
of  Andilly.     "That  dwelling  appeared  to 
me  so  lovely,^  said  the  poor  girl,  "that  I 
would    gladly  have    remained    for  ever 
amidst  such  beautifiil  scenes,  fer  €rod  had 
not  yet  given  me  the  eyes  of  a  Christian.'* 
Nevertheless  she  assumed  a  coarse  dress, 
lay  on  a  hard  couch,  and  curtailed  her 
sleep  to  go  and  pray  secretly  in  the  remot- 
est parts  of  the  house.      Sometimes  she 
was  iQxind  inflicting  punishments  upon  her- 
self tnat  she  might  become  accustomed  by 
degrees  to  bear  bodily  pain.      Dreading 
the  effects  of  such  austerity,  her  family, 
who  had  hitherto  employed  their  endeav- 
ors to  engage  her  in  a  monastic  life,  now 
united  their  efforts  to  check  her  enthusi- 
asm.     The  nuns,  when  she  got  back  to 
Port-Royal,  were  not  less  averse  to  the 
new  spirit  which  had  come  over  her.    In 
spite  of  relations  and  nuns  she  followed  her 
own  conscientious  convictions,  and  resolv- 
ed to  persevere.    The  first  change  she  in- 
troduced was  to  bring  back  the  commimi- 
ty  to  the  strict  observance  of  their  vow  of 
poverty.      It  was  not  the  easiest  part  of 
the  Undertaking,  for  the  best  were  those 
who  were  most  opposed  to  the  step.  They 
remarked  with  some  reason  that  when 
everything  was  in  common,  clothes  includ- 
ed, (for  such  was  the  rule,)  all  providence 
would  cease,  and  nobody  would  have  any 
interest  in  economisring.     Mother  Ange- 
lique  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that 
in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  the  rule  might 
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be  disadvantageous,  but  temporal  consid- 
erations had  no  longer  any  weight  in  her 
mind.  Her  principal  aim  was  the  spiritual 
good  of  her  flock.  She  considered  that 
the  sole  choice  lay  between  not  being 
abbess  at  all,  or  fulfilling  to  the  letter  the 
requirements  of  the  office,  and  while  the 
contest  was  pending  she  was  once  more 
seized  with  a  deep  melancholy,  accompa- 
nied by  fever.  The  nuns  asked  her  wnat 
made  her  so  sad.  She  replied  that  they 
knew  the  cause  well  enough,  and  that  it 
depended  on  them  to  put  a  period  to  her 
gnef.  "Tell  us  what  you  want  of  us," 
they  said,  at  last,  touched  by  he>  sorrow, 
"and,  provided  you  are  satisfied,  we  prom- 
ise to  ao  anything,"  She  reiteratea  that 
what  she  required  was  that  they  would 
renounce  the  system  of  individual  proper- 
ty ;  and  the  following  day  they  brought 
her  their  clothes.  One  nun,  named  Jo- 
hannet,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  had  not 
been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
it  was  intended,  in  consequence  of  her  in- 
firmity, to  exempt  her  from  the  law  ;  but 
on  seeing  the  others  produce  their  ward- 
robes, she  guessed  tne  meaning  of  the 
action  and  imitated  their  example.  From 
that  day,  which  was  the  eve  of  St.  Joseph, 
1609,  and  which  was  religiously  inscribed 
in  the  Fasti  of  Port-Royal,  the  communi- 
ty of  ffoods  was  permanently  reestablished, 
and  the  Mother  Abbess  was  cured  of  her 
fever. 

There  still  remained  one  refractory 
member  in  the  person  of  an  aged  nun. 
Dame  Morel,  who  fondly  cultivated  a  little 
garden.  She  brought  everything  except 
uie  key  of  this  garden.  "  We  all  of  us 
have  our  little  garden,"  says  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  with  his  usual  grace,  "and  we 
often  cling  to  it  more  strongly  than  to  the 
large  one."  Dame  Morel  flew  into  a  pas- 
sion whenever  any  nun  or  i&ther  Capuchin 
Borrowfrilly  spoke  to  her  of  that  unlawful 
reservation.  At  last,  one  day,  when  no 
one  had  breathed  a  word  on  the  subject, 
she  surrendered  by  a  sort  of  inward  mira- 
cle. She  sent  in  a  letter  the  key  of  the 
garden  as  of  a  last  citadel.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  key  of  her  heart. 

When  Mother  Ang61ique  had  overcome 
this  difficulty,  and  established  the  connnu- 
nity  of  goods,  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
strike  the  great  blow.  She  was  determin- 
ed to  restore  the  rule  of  seclusion,  to  sev- 
er herself  from  the  world,  and  with  her 
nuns  devote  herself  completely  to  God. 
This  involved  the  separation  from  her  fiun^ 


ily,  whom  she  so  dearly  loved,  and  by 
whom  she  was  so  tenderly  beloved.  But 
the  Amaulds  were  not  to  be  disunited  by 
this  daring  act  of  filial  disobedience,  by 
this  richly  rewarded  sacrifice  of  feeling  to 
duty.  One  by  one,  sisters,  brothers, 
mother,  nieces,  and  nephews,  came  clus- 
tering round  the  young  saint  whom  they 
began  by  opposing,  most  of  them  attract- 
ed by  her  virtues,  her  example,  and  her 
insinuating  charity.  She  began  by  draw- 
ing to  her  her  little  sister.  Mother  Agnes, 
abbess  of  St.  Cyr,  whom  we  have  already 
seen  priding  herself  on  her  official  suprem- 
acy. In  a  few  months  she  renounced  her 
once  cherished  dignity,  and  took  her  vows 
as  a  simple  nun  at  Port-Royal. 

The  law  courts  rose,  and  Antoine  Ar- 
nauld,  as  was  his  custom  in  vacations,  re- 
paired to  Port-Royal.  In  one  of  the  huge 
family  coaches  of  the  period  were  the  fath- 
er, the  mother,  the  eldest  sister  Mme.  Le 
Maitre,  a  younger  sister  named  Annie, 
who  was  then  fifteen,  and  the  eldest  broth- 
er Amauld  d'AndiUy,  who  was  twenty. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  realize  the  frill 
force  of  the  paternal  authority  of  that  age, 
and  the  immense  hardihood  which  it  re- 
auired  to  resist  its  will.  Mother  Ang6- 
hque  was  hardly  seventeen,  and  had  never 
swerved  from  the  most  profound  obedi- 
ence, which  was  seconded  by  such  love  as 
strong  minds  only  are  capaole  of  feeling. 
Prayer  was  her  weapon  against  the  com- 
ing attack,  and  the  nuns  of  her  party  join- 
ed with  her  in  her  supplications.  She  had 
taken  possession,  at  dawn,  of  every  key,  to 
prevent  a  surprise,  and,  with  her  support- 
ers, waited  the  arrival  of  the  dreaded 
coach  "like  a  little  force  under  arms 
awaiting  the  enemy."  So  daring  did  the 
act  appear,  that  few  of  the  inmates  could 
believe  she  would  have  the  courage  to  per- 
sist. At  length  the  noise  of  wheels  was 
heard  in  the  outer  court,  and  Mother 
Ang61ique,  advancing  to  the  wicket,  an- 
nounced her  resolution  to  her  fiither,  and 
begged  him  to  proceed  to  the  grated  par- 
lor, where  alone  she  could  receive  him. 
No  sooner  did  she  utter  the  words,  than 
he  flew  into  a  passion,  knocked  louder 
than  ever  at  the  door,  and  fiercely  demand- 
ed admittance.  Madame  Amauld  joined 
in  the  clamor,  called  her  daughter  an 
ingrate,  and  swore  an  oath,  which  after- 
wards cost  her  many  a  tear,  that  if  she 
was  not  admitted  at  once,  she  would  nev- 
er again  set  her  foot  in  Port-Royal.  M. 
d'Andilly,  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth, 
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went  farther  still,  and  declared  that  hia  I 
tiister  was  a  monster  and  a  parricide. 
The  Abbess  stood  firm.  M.  ArnaTild,  un-  j 
able  to  prevail  by  force,  had  recourse  to  ' 
stratagem.  He  demanded  to  see  his  two  ! 
other  daughters,  Mother  Agnes  and  Marie- ! 
Claire,  intending  to  vush  in  as  these  were  ' 
let  out.  But  they  were  sent  round  by  the  ' 
church  door,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost  i 
of  surprising  the  citadel.  As  they  joined 
the  infuriated  group,  M.  d'Andilly  poured 
forth  bitten  reproaches  against  Mother 
Angclique.  Mother  Agnes  immediately 
took  up  her  defence,  observing  that  her 
sister  had  done  nothing  more  than  was 
prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  "  Oh ! 
forsooth,"  exclaimed  M.  d'Andilly,  excited 
beyond  endurance,  "  this  is  a  pretty  case ; 
hero  is  another  little  pedant  who  quotes 
to  us  canons  and  council !"  All  this  while 
there  were  some  dissentients  in  the  camp, 
and  among  them  was  old  Dame  Morel, 
who  clung  so  fondly  to  her  little  garden, 
and  who  now  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  shame 
not  to  open  to  M,  Amauld."  Mother 
Ang^lique  was  of  another  opinion,  and  at 
last  her  father,  without  relmquishing  his 
auger,  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  went 
to  the  reception  room,  Fale  aiid  agitated, 
he  spoke  to  her  through  the  grating,  of  all 
that  he  had  done  for  her,  and  of  the  love 
which  ho  bore  her.  Henceforth  he  re- 
nounced it;  he  would  see  her  no  more, 
and  as  a  final  request  he  conjured  her  to 
take  care  of  herself  and  not  ruin  her  health 
by  reckless  austerities.  This  pathetic  adieu, 
in  wliich  tenderness  mingled  with  resent- 
ment, proved  too  much  for  the  over- 
wrought mind  of  Mother  Angclique,  and 
she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  A  paroxysm 
of  alarm  now  took  possession  of  m!  Amauld. 
He  called  wildlv  upon  his  daughter,  ho 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  the  opposing 
■jrate,  he  vociferated  with  all  his  might 
for  help,  and  his  wife  and  children  scream- 1 
ed  as  loudly  as  himself.  The  nuns,  believ-  j 
ing  that  the  nproar  was  only  a  renewal  of 
the  original  contest,  kept  carefully  out  of 
the  way,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they 
could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion of  their  abbess.  Iler  first  words  on 
opening  her  .'yes  was  to  request  her  fether 
not  to  leave  that  day.  She  had  a  couch 
prepared  for  herself  by  the  grating ;  a  calm 
and  lovinw  conversation  ensued,  and  Moth- 
er Angc'hque  was  victorious  over  her  fam- 
ily, HereccIesLastical  superiors  afterwards  i 
gave  permission  for  IHadame  Arnauld  and 
her  daughters  to  enter  the  convent  when  | 
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they  pleased.  But  the  fatal  oath  was  for 
a  year  an  insurmountable  barrier.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  she  heard  a  sermon  in 
which  hasty  and  foolish  vows  were  declared 
not  to  be  binding,  and  she  immediately 
ordered  her  carriage  and  set  out  for  Port- 
Royal.  The  day  of  her  reappearance  was 
ever  after  kept  as  an  anniversary  in  her 
heart  by  the  delighted  Mother  Angelique. 
The  grand  contest  which  had  totcen 
place  was  known  in  the  annala  of  the 
monastery  by  the  name  of  "the  day  of 
the  wicket."  M.  Royer-Collard  used  to 
speak  of  the  scene  as  one  of  the  great 
pages  of  human  nature,  and  one  which 
waB  not  surpassed  by  anything  in  Plu- 
tarch. His  admiration,  all  must  agree, 
was  not  misplaced.  The  object  for  which 
Mother  Angehque  contended  was  indeed 
mistaken,  or  ratlier  the  mistake  was  in 
her  vocation  itself.  But  what  is  beyond 
all  praise  is,  the  unflinching  adherence  to 
what  she  conceived  her  duty — the  sacrifice 
to  conscience  of  every  oppoang  feeling  of 
her  heart : 


Unshaken,  unsoduc'd,  unterriftcd. 
Her  loyalty  she  kept,  her  love,  her  teal ; 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  hor  wrot^ht 
To  Bwerre  from  truth,  or  change  her  constuit 

Though  single," 

This  was  hor  true  glory,  her  chief  dis- 
tinction, and  it  was  this  quality  which 
enabled  her  to  produce  such  wonderful 
results. 

"  Let  us,"  says  M,  Sainte-Beuve, "  reca- 
pitulate the  actors  in  the  events  of  the 
day  of  the  wicket :  Mother  Angehque,  M. 
Amauld,  Madapie  Amauld,  their  three 
young  daughters — Acnes,  Anne,  and  Ma- 
rie-Claire— Mme.  Lo  Maitre,  and  M.  d'An- 
dilly, Well,  these  actors  or  spectators,  M, 
Amauld  e^epted,  who  died  in  the  world 
respected  as  an  honest  man  and  a  Christ- 
ian, all,  with  Madame  Araauld  at  their 
head,  entered  finally  into  Port-RoyaL" 
Marie-Claire,  who,  we  have  seen,  was  al- 
ready domiciled  with  the  Abbess  at  the 
time  of  the  battle,  had  been  a  lovely 
child,  but  was  completely  disfigured  by 
the  small-pox.  When  she  first  caught 
sight  of  her  fece  in  the  glass,  she  covered 
it  with  her  hands  and  cned  out,  "  It  is  no 
longer  I."  The  involuntary  exclamation 
was  true  in  a  sense  which  she  little  imag- 
ined. It  was  probably  not  only  her  lace 
but  her  heart  which  was  changed  by  the 
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event,  and  her  moral  being  profited  by 
the  destruction  of  her  beauty.  Anne, 
who  was  six  years  older,  had  her  religious 
impreflsions  strengthened  by  the  same 
disorder.  Her  convictions  continued  to 
gather  force  until  in  1616  she  renounced 
the  world  for  Port-Royal.  "When  I  first 
entered,"  she  wrote, "  I  felt  a  painful  void 
in  my  soul,  and,  having  mentioned  it  to 
Mother  Agnes,  she  answered  that  I  need 
not  be  astonished,  because,  having  quitted 
all  the  things  of  the  world,  and  not  being 
vet  consoled  by  God,  I  was  as  between 
heaven  and  earth.  About  a  year  after- 
wards this  void  was  filled."  From  this 
time  she  considered  the  convent  a  para- 
dise. The  marshy  and  unwholesome  val- 
ley, the  damp  and  narrow  cell,  seemed 
delightful  to  her  spirit,  soothed  by  the 
religious  exercbes  -wiiich  were  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  locality ;  and  she  imag- 
ined, as  she  gazed  at  the  sky,  that  it  was 
more  serene  than  elsewhere.  She  once, 
when  she  was  alone,  danced  with  joy  at 
the  recollection  that  she  was  a  nun,  and 
when  she  saw  one  of  the  sisterhood  sor- 
rowful she  thought  if  she  did  but  look  at 
her  black  veil  she  would  be  sad  no  longer. 
But  mortification  was  the  rule  of  the 
house.  Her  passion  was  prayer  and  soli- 
tude, and  she  was  subsequently  set  to 
perform  the  uncongenial  task  of  instruct- 
mg  children.  For  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
she  continued  to  obey,  but  it  was,  she 
said,  as  it  were  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
Mother  Angelique  set  the  example  of  self- 
denial.  "It  would  be  difficult,"  wrote 
her  niece,  "  to  find  such  another  piece  of 
serge  as  she  used  for  her  dress — ^so  coarse, 
rough,  loose,  yellow,  and  greasy.  What 
I  say  of  her  clothes  I  might  say  of  every- 
thing ;  she  never  took  for  herself  anything 
but  the  refuse."  M.  Amauld  had  been 
accustomed  to  assist  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment,  and  she  en- 
deavored by  economy  to  dispense  with  his 
^ifts  and  render  the  house  self-supporting. 
In  spite  of  the  poverty  which  resulted,  she 
managed  to  relieve  the  poor  &milies  in 
the  neighborhood.  To  me  inmates  she 
compensated  for  the  deprivations  she  im- 
posed on  them  by  redoubling  her  tender- 
ness. It  was  on  the  sick  sisters  especially 
that  she  lavished  the  tokens  of  her  inex- 
haustible charity,  nursing  them  and  ren- 
dering them  the  most  repulsive  services. 
Whenever  she  was  wanted  it  was  almost 
always  in  the  infirmary  that  she  was  to  be 
found.  She  was  discovered  there 
V(^  XL.— NO.  L 


lying  on  the  feet  of  a  sick  nun,  whom 
nothing  would  warm,  and  she  said,  with  a 
laugh,  that  she  was  performing  the  office 
of  a  blanket.  In  j&ct,  the  irresistible  gift 
of  persuasiveness  which  Mother  Angelique 
possessed,  consisted  mainly  in  this,  that 
she  was  more  severe  towards  herself  than 
towards  her  flock.  She  oftener  taught 
by  example  than  by  precept.  When  she 
had  determined  upon  suppressing  the  use 
of  meat  in  the  conmiumty,  she  began  by 
trying  the  practice  upon  herself  For  a 
month  she  ate  nothing  except  a  piece  of 
omelette,  and  to  conceal  the  fact,  she  had 
it  covered  with  a  thin  slice  of  mutton.  A 
petty  deception  like  this  does  not  accord 
with  the  nobler  proceedings  of  the  holy 
Angelique;  but  tricks  in  some  shape  or 
other  seem  an  incurable  vice  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Having  undergone  the 
probation  in  her  own  person,  she  invited 
the  rest  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and 
abstinence  was  embraced  by  the  entire 
community. 

Port-Royal  set  in  order,  Mother  Ange- 
lique was  called  upon  to  perform  the  same 
duty  for  another  establiahment.  Her  for- 
mer mistress  and  namesake,  Madame  d^Es- 
trees,  still  presided  at  Maubuisson,  where 
matters  haa  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse. 
She  locked  up  and  ill-treated  the  monks 
who  were  sent  to  inquire  into  the  scandals 
which  prevailed,  and  her  last  feat  in  this 
kind  was  to  imprison  one  M.  Deruptis  in 
a  tower  of  the  abbey,  keep  him  on  bread 
and  water,  and  have  him  flogged  every 
morning.  It  was  determined,  as  she  re- 
ftised  to  vacate  her  office,  to  remove  her 
by  force. and  shut  her  up  in  the  house  of 
the  ^^  FUles  penitentes,^^  though  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  this  body  that  sne  belonged. 
The  king's  archers  arrived  on  the  5tli  of 
February,  1618,  and,  being  denied  admit- 
tance, they  scaled  the  walls,  broke  open 
the  doors,  and  carried  away  Madame  d'jEIs- 
trees  on  her  bed.  On  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary Mother  Angelique  left  Port-Royal 
to  supply  her  place.  It  was  the  day  after 
the  profession  of  her  sister  Anne,  who 
remamed  unmoved  while  the  rest  of  the 
nuns  were  weeping  for  the  loss  of  their 
beloved  abbess.  'Die  gloom  which  over- 
cast a  portion  of  the  novitiate  of  sister 
Anne  was  passed,  and  she  had  entered  into 
that  joy  at  her  calUng,  of  which  we  have 
seen  the  evidence.  "God,"  she  said,  when 
astonishment  was  expressed  at  her  seem- 
ing indifferenoe  to  the  departure  of  Ange- 
lique— "  God  conferred  too  great  u  favor 
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upon  me  yesterday  to  permit  me  to  moum 
to-day." 

The  reception  which  Mother  Angelique 
met  with  at  Manbnisson  was  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  regrets  she  left  behind. 
The  report  of  the  reform  of  Port-Royal 
had  frightened  the  dissolute  nuns,  and  they 
pictured  to  themselves  a  stem  mistress 
whose  very  aspect  would  cause  fhem  to 
shudder.  They  had  none  of  them  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  duties  of  their  profes- 
sion. They  attended  the  holy  services 
without  reverence,  and  spent  all  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time  in  entertainments. 
They  gave  numerous  parties,  played  com- 
edies to  divert  their  guests,  had  collations 
served  in  gardens  where  they  had  had 
summer-houses  built,  and  often  walked  to 
the  ponds  on  the  road  to  Paris,  where 
they  were  joined  by  monks  who  danced 
with  them.  The  age  was  dissolute,  and 
there  was  nothing  of  primitive  innocence 
and  simpHcity  in  these  rural  amusements, 
which,  even  at  the  best,  were  a  contra- 
vention of  the  rules  of  monastic  discipline. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Maubuisson  nuns  of 
everything  which  appertained  to  religion 
was  hardly  credible.  To  confess  is  one  of 
the  first  denumds  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  very  alphabet  of  its  fidth ;  and 
people  whose  fives  were  supposed  to  be 
passed  in  pious  exercises  knew  not  how 
to  discharge  a  duty  which  was  performed 
by  the  meanest  peasant. 

**  They  presented  themselves  for  the  purpose 
to  a  Bemardin  monk  who  did  not  bear  the  name 
of  their  confessor  for  nothing,  since  it  was  he 
who  always  made  their  confession  for  them,  and 
named  the  sins  that  they  were  to  acknowledge, 
although  perhaps  they  had  not  committed  them. 
It  was  all  that  he  could  do  to  get  them  to  pro- 
nounce a  *  Yes,'  or  a  '  No ;'  upon  which  he  eave 
them  absolution  without  further  inquiry.  Atlast, 
wearied  with  the  incessant  reproaches  of  this 
father,  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  they  hit 
on  what  they  thought  an  excellent  method. 
Tbey  composed  in  coiyunotioD,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, three  kinds  of  confessions — one  for  high 
festivals,  one  for  Sundays,  and  one  for  working- 
days,  and,  having  written  them  in  a  book,  each 
took  it  when  they  went  to  confess,  which  they 
might  lust  as  easily  have  done  all  together,  since 
they  all  repeated  the  same  thing.'* 

Mother  Angdliqne  did  not  underrate 
the  difficulties  of  her  task.  She  believed 
that  she  was  sacrificing  herself  to  others, 
and  that  her  health  and  energies  wonld 
be  exhausted  in  the  task.  She  took  with 
her  her  young  sister  Marie-Claire,  "  and 


before  setting  out,"  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
"  she  showed  her  the  bed  she  would  one 
day  have  to  occupy  in  the  infirmary  of 
Port-Poyal  on  her  return  from  this  rude 
and  ruinous  campaign,  as  a  general  might 
point  out  the  Invcdidea  to  his  soldiers  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle."  The  Abbess  began 
by  endeavoring  to  win  the  co5peration  of 
the  old  nuns  ^om  she  bad  known  in  her 
diildhood.  Her  gentle  manners  dimin- 
ished bv  degrees  the  fiight  which  her 
arrival  had  caused,  and  at  last  terror  was 
changed  into  admiration.  She  next,  to 
infose  a  better  spirit  into  the  house,  intro- 
duced thirty  new  nuns  of  tri6d  piety, 
lodged  them  in  a  separate  quarter,  and 
bestowed  all  her  care  upon  their  trsdning. 
As  in  Port-Royal,  she  was  the  first  to 
perform  the  tasks  she  imposed.  She 
swept  the  house,  carried  the  wood,  washed 
the  porringers,  and  weeded  the  garden. 
Her  cell  was  the  narrowest,  darkest,  and 
most  uncomfortable  in  the  house ;  a  sewer 
near  the  window  rendered  it  unwhole- 
some ;  insects  made  it  a  place  of  torture ; 
and,  to  complete  the  self-imposed  hard- 
ship, she  slept  in  serge  sheets  upon  a  straw 
mattress  which  was  placed  on  the  ground. 
Maubuisson  was  destined,  like  Port-Roy- 
al, to  have  its  "  day  of  the  wicket,"  but  the 
contest  was  of  another  kind.  Madame 
d'Estrees  had  been  violently  ejected  by 
the  King's  archers,  and  she  resolved  to 
copy  the  tactics  of  her  enemies.  She  had 
escaped  from  the  house  of  the  FiUes  peni' 
tentes  in  the  night,  and  appeared  suddenly 
at  Maubuisson,  accompanied  by  the  Count 
de  Sanzai  and  an  armed  escort.  She 
went  up  to  Mother  Angelique  as  she  was 
entering  the  choir,  and,  addressing  her, 
said :  **  I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  the 
care  you  have  taken  of  my  abbey  during 
my  absence,  and  to  request  you  to  return 
to  yours,  and  leave  me  to  manage  my 
own."  "  Madame,"  replied  Mother  Angl- 
Hque, "  I  would  do  it  gladly  if  I  could,  wit 
you  know  that  our  superior  has  ordered 
me  to  take  charge  of  tnis  house,  and  that 
having  come  here  from  obedience  it  is 
only  m>m  the  same  obedience  that  I  can 
depart."  Having  said  these  words,  she 
sat  down  in  the  choir  in  the  seat  of  the 
Abbess.  "What  audacity!"  exclaimed 
Madame  d'Estr^es,  *^  to  assume  my  place 
in  my  presence!"  and  rushing  out  she 
demanded  the  keys  of  the  house.  She 
was  answered  that  they  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of"  Madame,'^  "  Is  there  any  other 
JtaMfne  here  but  myself  ?"8he  ciied  out  iu 
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a  rage.  The  storm  soon  ceased  for  a  while^ 
but  was  renewed  when  Mother  Angeiique 
and  her  nuns  returned  after  dinner  to  the 
chapeL  Count  Sanzai  and  four  gentlemen 
advanced  towards  her,  sword  m  hand,  and 
exhorted  her  to  yield.  One  of  them,  to 
terrify  her,  fired  a  pistoL  She  still  replied 
with  calmness  that  she  would  not  stir 
until  she  was  turned  out  by  forcei  since 
this  alone  could  justify  her  before  God. 
The  nuns  thronged  round  her  to  proteet 
her,  while  Madame  d^Estrees  poured  upon 
her  a  torrent  of  abuse,  and  at  last  took 
hold  of  her  veil  as  if  to  tear  it  from  her 
head.  "Immediately,"  she  says,  "my 
lamb-like  sisters  became  lions,  and  one  of 
them  advanced  towards  Madame  d'Es- 
tr^es,  and  exclaimed,  ^You  wretch  I  do 
you  dare  to  pull  away  the  veil  of  Madame 
de  Port-Royal?  Ah  I  I  know  you  welL 
I  know  who  you  are.' "  And  upon  this 
she  caught  hold  of  the  veil  of  Madame 
d'Estrees  and  flung  it  away.  The  gentle- 
men now  seized  Mother  Angeiique  by  the 
arm,  and  hurried  her  into  a  coach  which 
was  waitmg^for  the  purpose.  The  nuns 
rushed  in  a  crowd  to  the  carriage ;  some 
ascended  the  box,  some  got  up  behind,  or 
on  the  roo^  and  others  clung  to  the  wheels. 
"  Drive  on,"  said  Madame  d'Estrees  to  the 
coachman,  but  he  answered  that  he  dare 
nolb,  for  he  should  kill  the  nuns.  Mother  An- 
g6Uque  alighted,  formed  them  into  a  pro- 
cession, and  two-and-two  they  walked  to 
Pontoise.  The  plague  was  in  tne  place,  but 
the  people  thronged  about  them,  exclaim- 
ing "  that  they  had  left  the  real  plague  be- 
hind in  the  person  of  that  in&mous  and 
abandoned  woman  who  had  tusned  them 
out."  Their  sojourn  at  Pontoise  was  short. 
At  the  first  outbreak  Madame  Ang^li^ue 
sent  to  Paris  to  announce  what  was  gomg 
on.  A  troop  of  the  king's  archers  were 
immediately  dispatched,  and  Madame  d'Es- 
trees and  her  bravosfled  at  their  approach 
without  waiting  to  dispute  the  field.  At 
ten  at  night,  Madame  Angeiique  and  her 
nuns  set  out  from  Pontoise,  eaoorted  b^  a 
hundred  and  fifty  archers,  each  carrymg 
a  torch  in  his  hand  and  a  mmiket  on  his 
shoulder.  It  is  evident  that  exciting 
episodes  like  these  would  only  increase 
the  sense  which  the  community  might  be- 
fore have  entertained  of  the  importance  of 
their  mission;  and  would  give  an  impulse 
as  marked  as  it  was  unexpected  to  the 
efiforts  of  Mother  Angeiique. 

The  danger  from    the  myrmidoni  of 
Madame  d'Estrees  did  not  entirely  eease 


with  this  memorable  day.  They  sometimes 
appeared  at  the  convent,  and  fired  under 
the  windows.  A  garrison  of  fifty  archers 
was  ordered  to  watch  over  the  safety  of 
the  inmates,  but  Mother  An^eUque  refused 
to  retain  them.  Her  religious  faith  wa8 
equal  to  all  emergencies,  and  that  calm 
and  enduring  heroism,  essentially  feminine, 
which  she  displayed  before  the  drawn 
swords  of  the  orutal  creatures  of  the  in 
furiated  ex-abbess,  was  the  onlv  shield  shi* 
desired  against  a  renewal  of  the  outrage. 
She  continued  for  five  years  her  work  of 
reform,  and  was  offered  the  appointment 
of  abbess,  but  refused  to  accept  so  rich  a 
post.  Madame  de  Soissons  was  named  to 
the  ofiice,  and  Mother  Angeiique  remained 
some  months  to  assist  her.  Disagree- 
ments, however,  arose,  and  one  of  the 
complaints  was  that  she  had  filled  the 
monastery  with  poor  girls  without  dowry. 
"  I  answered,"  sne  said,  "  that  if  a  house 
with  thirty  thousand  livres  rent  was  too 
much  burthened  by  thirty  nuns,  I  should 
not  consider  that  Port-Royal,  which  had 
only  six  thousand,  would  be  incommoded 
by  receiving  them."  She  accordingly 
removed  them  there  the  dd  of  March, 
1623.  The  Port-Royal  nuns  chanted  the 
Te  Deum  on  the  arrival  of  their  sisters 
from  Maubuisson,  "  welcoming  them  as  a 
present  from  Grod  to  enrich  the  house 
more  and  more  with  the  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  poverty."  Mother  Angeiique, 
who  had  business  in  Paris,  was  unable  to 
accompany  the  adopted  thirty  to  their 
new  home;  and  fearing  that  the  sudden 
influx  of  such  numbers,  when  she  was  not 
there  to  keep  order,  would  occasion  an 
inroad  on  the  strictness  of  the  rules,  she 
commanded  them  not  to  utter  a  syllable 
till  her  return.  Each  had  a  label  on  her 
^eeve,  upon  which  was  written  her  name, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  officials  of  Port- 
RoyaL  It  was  not  till  the  12th  of  March 
that  Mother  Angeiique  returned,  and  un- 
locked the  tongues  of  her  thirty  mutes. 
Thjey  had  already  been  trained  to  preserve 
frequent  silence,  and,  above  all,  to  a  general 
unquestioning  obedience.  A  novice,  on 
proceeding  to  the  cell  which  had  been 
allotted  to  her,  and  which  was  supposed  to 
be  furnished,  found  nothing  but  faggots. 
She  accepted  the  accommodation  without 
one  word  of  inquiry,  and  slept  on  the 
&ggots  for  several  consecutive  mghts.  On 
another  ocoaaion,  some  medicine  was 
carried  by  miitake  to  a  nun  who  was  in 
perfect  health.    That  it  wpi  brought  to 
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her  was  sufficient,  and  she  immediately^ 
swallowed  it.    The  excesses  of  a  system, 
if  they  lead  to  nothing  worse,  at  least 
result  in  the  ridiculous. 

The  Abbe  de  Saint-Cyran  was  intimate 
wit^  M.  Amauld  d'Andilly,  the  eldest 
brother  of  Mother  Angeliaue.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  present  when  sne  sent  to  ask 
for  carriages  to  take  the  poor  nuns  of 
Maubuisson  to  Port-Royal,  and  he  was  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  disinterested- 
ness of  the  transaction  that  he  wrote  the 
abbess  a  letter  of  congratulation.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  her  connection 
with  this  remarkable  man,  who  exercised 
so  large  an  influence  over  the  present  for- 
tunes and  future  fate  of  Port-Royal. 
Richelieu,  who  appreciated  his  talents  and 
feared  his  worth,  made  great  efforts  to 
attach  him  to  himself.  He  offered  him 
several  sees,  and  the  persevering  refusal  of 
Saint-Cyran  to  accept  the  bribe  was  the 

grincipal  cause  of  the  persecution  to  which 
e  was  afterwards  subjected,  "  The  nar- 
row way,"  he  once  observed,  "obliged  me 
to  marry  a  prison  in  preference  to  a 
bishopric,  because  the  reftisal  of  one  led 
necessarily  to  the  other,  under  a  govern- 
ment that  could  tolerate  only  slaves." 
"  Richelieu,"  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  "  like 
Bonaparte  and  all  despots,  could  never 
bear  that  a  person  of  any  consideration 
should  remain  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
power.  He  did  not  scorn  to  make  ad- 
vances, but  woe  to  those  who  did  not  yield 
to  them !  Whoever  was  not  for  him,  and 
wholly  his,  was  soon  deemed  to  be  against 
him."  In  truth,  the  aims  of  Saint-Cyran 
and  Richelieu  were  as  remote  as  ambition 
and  humility,  as  state-craft  and  simplicity, 
as  worldliness  and  Christianity.  While 
the  Cardinal  was  intent  upon  wielding  the 
sceptre  of  kings,  the  Abbe  was  engrossed 
with  dreams  of  reforming  the  Church. 
"  Formerly,"  said  he,  "  it  was  like  a  large 
river,  of  which  the  waters  were  clear,  but 
now  it  seems  nothing  but  mire."  The 
evil  was  notorious,  and  was  bewailed,  by 
every  man  who  had  the  slightest  preten- 
sion to  goodness.  "My  daughter,"  said 
St.  Frangois  de  Sales  to  Mother  Angelique, 
"  to  talk  of  such  disorders  to  the  world 
would  give  rise  to  useless  scandal.  These 
sick  people  love  their  diseases ;  they  do 
not  choose  to  be  cured.  I  know  this  as 
well  as  the  doctors  who  speak  of  it,  but 
discretion  prevents  me  from  mentioning  it. 
We  must  weep  and  pray  in  secret  to  Gfod, 
that  his  hand.ttia]r  be  laid  where  men  are 


not  qualified  to  tet  theirs."  The  man  who 
uttered  these  expressions  cannot  certainly 
be  taxed  with  an  over-scrupulosity,  for  he 
believed  that  he  would  oe  justified  in 
cheating  at  cards  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing his  alms!  It  was  the  same  in 
Italy  as  in  France.  "  Zeal  and  affliction 
for  the  disorders  of  the  Court  of  Rome," 
said  Frederico  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  "  incited  me  to  write  a  book  on 
the  subject  three  fingers  thick.  But,  liav- 
ing  seen  every  avenue  closed  against  re- 
formation, I  burnt  my  work,  weU  assured 
that  these  moral  truths  did  but  cause 
scandal,  and  proclaim  the  excesses  of  those 
who  refuse  to  mend."  The  whole  soul  of 
M.  Saint-Cyran  was  up  in  arms  against 
the  spirit  of  an  age  like  this.  The  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  were  in  the  Church, 
and,  while  Richelieu  was  in  league  with 
them,  the  business  of  the  abbe  was  to 
fight  against  them  to  the  death. 

Before  the  acquaintance  of  Mother 
Angelique  with  M.  Saint-Cyran  had  ripen- 
ed mto  intimacy,  some  disastrous  changes 
took  place  in  the  Port-Royal  community. 
"This  house,  so  inconvenient  and  so  small," 
wrote  one  of  their  number,  in  allusion  to 
the  influx  of  nuns  from  Maubuisson, 
"  became  suddenly  enlarged  by  the  ample 
charity  of  those  who  desired  to  be 
straightened  for  the  advantage  of  others." 
The  sentiment  was  admirable,  but  the 
waUs  did  not  expand  with  their  hearts, 
and  they  felt  the  annoyance  of  being 
crowded  too  closely  in  their  hive.  The 
marshy  valley,  too,  generated  fevers,  and 
fifteen  of  their  number  had  died  in  two 
years.  They  consequently  purchased  a 
house  in  Paris,  and  tnither  the  colony  was 
transferred  in  1626. 

The  Mother  Angelique,  who  had  long 
been  desirous  of  resigning  her  post  of 
abbess,  petitioned-  the  King,  about  the 
period  of  the  change  of  residence,  to  allow 
the  nuns  to  choose  their  own  superior. 
The  prayer  was  granted,  and  a  tnennial 
election  mm  substituted  for  the  appoint- 
ment for  Hfti  by  the  Crown.  A  short  time 
before  she  abdicated  her  own  authority, 
she  became  acquainted  with  M.  Zamet, 
bishop  of  Langres,  and  gave  him  the 
directorship  of  Port-Royal.  If  M.  Zamet 
had  been  a  M.  Saint-Cyran,  his  fervor  and 
wisdom  would  have  supplied  the  place  of 
the  watchful  piety  of  Mother  Angelique, 
and  rendered  her  resignation  innocuous. 
But  she  was  deceived  m  her  man.  Cau- 
tious as  she  was,  she  had  mistaken  the 
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character  of  this  wily  bishop,  who  was  of 
Italian  descent — 

**  For  oft,  though  Wisdom  wake,  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 
Resigns  hes  charge,  while  (Goodness  thinks  no  iU 
Where  no  ill  seems." 


Through  the  new  abbess  he  began  with 
all  speed  to  undo  the  work  which  Mother 
Angelique,  with  endless  toil  and  prayer, 
had  labored  so  many  years  to  effect.  In 
lieu  of  the  customary  plain  fare  served  up 
on  stoneware,  they  had  now  delicate  viandis 
on  enamelled  china.  The  dresses  of  the 
nuns  were  of  beautiful  white  shalloon, 
their  scapularies  of  brilliant  scarlet,  and 
perfumes,  fine  linen,  and  nosegays,  were 
employed  to  give  an  air  of  luxury  to  the 
chapeL  In  short,  M.  Zamet  avowed  that 
he  desired  to  introduce  all  the  refinements 
which  could  please  the  youn^  ladies  of 
the  Court,  and  allure  rich  and  highborn 
maidens  into  the  house.  The  discipline 
was  relaxed  to  keep  pace  with  these  in- 
dulgences, and  the  nuns  were  encouraged 
to  cultivate  jesting,  ridicule,  and  mimicry. 
It  was  evident  that  Port-Royal,  under 
such  influences,  would  soon  relapse  into 
the  indolence  and  sensuality  which  experi- 
ence shows  to  be  the  natural  tendency  of 
monastic  institutions.  Mother  An^61ique's 
heart  was  hot  within  her,  but  she  held  her 
tongue.  "  I  often  felt  grieved,"  she  says, 
^'  but  I  did  not  speak ;  and  when  I  asked 
myselfj  What  b  the  good  of  all  this  ?  I 
answered.  To  confound  my  own  judg- 
ment." But  though  she  forbore  to  re- 
monstrate, her  demeanor  told  what  spirit 
she  was  of.  "  Your  shadow  is  obnoxious 
to  us,"  said  M.  Zamet  to  her  one  day. 
*'  Then  send  me  where  you  please,"  was 
her  reply.  Her  submission  did  not  disarm 
his  indignation,  for  he  wanted  her  to  be  as 
worldly  as  himself;  and  since  he  could  not 
subdue  her  goodness,  he  resolved  to  per- 
secute it.  The  nuns  were  forbidden  to 
talk  to  her,  lest  she  should  give  them  bad 
advice.  On  several  oocaaoiiB  an  account 
of  her  life,  filled  with  calumnies,  was  read 
aloud  in  the  refectory.  She  continued 
eating  all  the  time,  and  on  the  Abbess 
expressing  surprise  at  her  composure,  she 
replied,  "  I  did  not  give  it  a  thought." 
Once  she  was  taken  into  the  room  with  a 
large  paper  mask  on  her  face,  and  the  nuns 
who  escorted  her  saidf  "  Sisters,  pray  to 
God  for  this  hypocrite ;  pray  to  Grod  that 
she  maybe  converted."    Another  day  she 


was  ordered  to  rise  from  the  table,  a 
basket  filled  with  dirt  was  tied  round  her 
neck,  and  as  they  led  her  round  the  room 
they  exclaimed,  '^  Sisters,  behold  this 
wretched  creature,  whose  mind  is  more 
stuffed  with  perverse  opinions  than  this 
basket  is  with  filth."  After  acts  like  these, 
to  walk  barefooted  and  bareheaded  was  a 
trifling  penance.  The  meekness  with 
which  she  endured  every  insult  that  could 
be  devised  is  the  surest  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary worth  of  her  character  and  the 
depth  of  her  Christianity.  In  her  reforms 
she  appeared  as  a  leader  and  a  model; 
like  a  capt^  who  goes  in  advance  of  his 
soldiers  that  he  may  conduct  them  to 
victory.  Admiration,  success,  and  obedi- 
ence, were  a  ftdl  compensation  for  past 
self-denial,  and  the  stimulus  to  new.  JBut 
when  she  who  lately  ruled  was  mocked 
and  reviled  by  her  former  pupils — when 
austerity  only  provoked  contempt — ^when 
piety  was  branded  as  hypocrisy,  and  inno- 
cence as  guilt — she  had  nothing  to  sustain 
her  except  the  reality  of  a  religion  which 
was  all-sufficient  for  itselC  Of  the  many 
signal  passages  in  the  history  of  Mother 
Angelique  this  is  the  chief;  the  unflinch- 
ing resolution  of  "  the  day  of  the  wicket" 
fiides  before  her  unmurmuring  submission 
to  protracted  persecution. 

There  is  little  interest  in  the  events 
which  restored  Mother  Angelique  toi  the 
favor  of  M.  Zamet,  and  which,  ultimately 
destroying  his  authority,  placed  the  mon- 
astery under  the  direction  of  Saint-Cyran. 
We  pass  at  once  to  the  year  1637,  which 
was  marked  by  an  event  that  produced  a 
new  appendage  to  Port-Royal,  and  was  a 
fresh  source  of  distinction  to  it.  The 
nephew  of  Mother  Angelique,  Antoine  Le 
Maitre,  was  the  most  eloquent  advocate 
who  had  been  heard  at  the  bar  in  the 
memory  of  man.  "  The  days  on  which  he 
pleadeo,"  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  "  the 
preachers,  out  of  prudence,  and  for  fear  of 
speaking  in  a  desert,  left  their  pulpits  to 
go  and  hear  him.  The  Great  HaU  was 
too  small  to  contain  his  audience,"  These 
famous  speeches  were  published  after  the 
revision  of  the  orator  hmiself.  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  confesses  that  they  do  not  vindicate 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries. 
They  are  filled  with  quotations  from  poets, 
historians,  and  fathers  of  the  Church.  The 
ancient  mythology  is  freely  introduced, 
and  Mars  and  Neptune  are  cited  in  the 
case  of  a  servant-girl  seduced  by  a  lock- 
smith.   It  was  the  age  of  pedantry,  and 
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all  antiqnity  was  ransacked  for  precedents 
and  allusions.  An  advocate  once  talked 
of  the  Trojan  war  and  Scamander.  "I  beg 
*o  remind  the  Court,"  said  the  counsel  on 
the  opposite  side,  "  that  the  name  of  my 
client  is  not  Scamander  but  Mickaut,^'* 
In  the  time  of  Le  Maitre  the  Scamander 
would  have  been  thought  a  rhetorical  or- 
nament, and  such  frigid  interpolations 
were  the  admiration,  however  little  they 
may  have  moved  the  feelings,  of  the  audi- 
tors. The  pious  mother  of  the  great  ad- 
vocate dreaded  his  fame,  and  thought  it  a 
snare  of  Satan  to  inflame  his  pride.  She 
rayed  fervently  that  the  danger  might 
e  averted;  and  the  request  was  heard. 
KKs  aunt,  the  wife  of  that  M.  d'AndUly 
who  inveighed  so  frantically  against 
Mother  Ang^lique  on  "the  day  of  the 
\dcket,"  feU  mortally  ill  in  August,  1637. 
M.  Saint-Cyran  attended  her  on  her  death-^ 
bed,  and  M!.  Le  Maitre  heard  the  words  he' 
addressed  to  the  dying  penitent.  As  the 
prayer  for  the  flitting  spirit  was  read  — 
"Depart,  Christian  soul,  n:om  this  world  in 
the  name  of  the  Almighty  God  which 
has  created  you," — ^the  young  advocate 
thought  of  the  terrible  day  when  this 
tremendous  order  should  be  pronounced 
over  him.  The  sudden  impression  did  not 
pass  away.  He  determined  to  abjure  the 
bar,  and  went  to  impart  his  resolution  to 
Saint-Cyran.  "I  foresee,"  replied  the 
holy  man,  "whither  God  is  conducting 
me  in  intrusting  me  with  your  salvation : 
but  no  matter ;  we  must  fellow  him,  even 
to  prison  and  to  death."  The  Port-Royal- 
ist historians  explain  the  allusion.  "  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  could  not  endure  that 
persons  on  whom  he  had  views  should 
quit  the  world  and  escape  from  his  hands, 
so  exclusively  did  he  consider  them  as  his 
property  and  his  creatures ;"  to  which  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  subjoins,  "  And  what  indeed 
would  Bonaparte  have  said  if  a  Saint- 
Cyran  had  converted  and  carried  off  from 
him  one  of  his-  marshals?  He  likewlie 
would  have  had  a  Vincennes  for  the  con- 
verter." 

It  was  settled  that  M.  Le  Maitre  should 
continue  to  plead  till  the  arrival  of  the 
vacation  enabled  him  to  withdraw  less  ob- 
trusively than  in  ftdl  term.  But  his  mind 
was  no  longer  in  his  profession,  and  his 
addresses  diminished  in  power.  Mortified 
by  the  disparaging  comments  of  a  rival 
advocate,  he  summoned  up  all  his  energies 
to  render  his  last  speech  worthy  of  his 
reputation,  and  he  succeeded  to  his  desire. 


He  believed  he  had  renounced  in  his  heart, 
as  he  was  about  to  renounce  in  &ct,  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  but  he 
could  not  endure  that  his  fame  as  an 
orator  should  suffer  an  eclipse,  and  he 
did  homage  to  the  glory  he  thought  he 
despised  at  the  very  moment  of  abjuring 
it. 

He  had  a  brother,  M.  de  S6ricourt,  who 
was  in  the  army,  and  who  visited  him  in 
his  retreat.  "Will  you,  who  appear  so 
surprised  to  see  me  in  this  condition," 
saia  M.  Le  Maitre  in  greeting  him,  "  do 
me  the  same  honor  as  some  in  the  world 
who  report  and  believe  that  I  am- mad?" 
"  No,"  replied  M.  de  Serioourt,  "  from  the 
moment  that  I  heard  the  news  at  the 
army  I  wished  often  I  could  imitate  you. 
I  came  here  more  than  half  conquered,  and 
this  finishes  me."  Nor  did  the  results  stop 
here ;  a  third  brother,  M.  de  Saci,  enterea 
into  orders  and  became  confessor  at  Port- 
Royal.  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  rigid 
pride  which  mingled  in  the  domestic  rela- 
tions of  those  days  that  the  Le  Maitre  who 
voluntarily  renounced  the  fidrest  prospects 
of  worldly  ambition,  and  was  content  to 
bury  himself  in  a  secluded  oblivion,  under- 
went the  severest  conflicts  of  soul  before 
he  could  bring  himself  to  accept  M.  de 
Saci  for  a  confessor.  The  eldest  son  could 
not  serve  the  younger.  He  could  ex- 
change distinction  for  insignificance,  but 
his  pride  revolted  at  the  notion  that  he, 
the  first-bom,  should  show  any  symptom 
of  obedience  to  his  brother.  He  at  last, 
at  the  instance  of  his  ecclesiastical  superi- 
ors, vanquished  his  scruples,  and  he  wrote 
to  M.  de  Saci  to  tell  him  that  he  entirely 
resigned  to  him  his  heart. 

Tbc  recluses  at  first  were  lodged  in  a 
building  contiguous  to  Port-Royal  of 
Paris,  which  was  tun  up  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  persecutions  which  were  com- 
menced soon  after  caused  them  to  retire 
to  the  original  Port-Royal  in  the  Fields, 
from  which  they  were  driven  in  turn. 
But  they  flnaUy  .settled  there,  and  it  is 
there  that  M.  Sainte-Beuve  exhibits  to 
us  the  eloquent  ex-advocate  performing 
the  functions  of  a  day-laborer,  "digging, 
reaping  com,  making  hay  in  the  heat  of 
noontide,  wiping  away  the  perspiration  in 
summer,  his  beads  in  his  hand,  and  refus- 
ing a  fire  in  the  hardest  of  winters ;  then 
g lunging  deep  into  study  on  his  return 
om  manual  labor,  devouring  Hebrew 
that  he  might  penetrate  into  the  hidden 
meaning  of  Scripture,  examining  all  the 
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doctrine  of  the  fathers,  translatmg  them, 
compiling  little  treatises,  composing  learn- 
ed biographies,  and  collecting  materials 
for  the  writings  of  M.  Amauld  his  uncle." 
He  once  resumed  his  ancient  functions,  and 
pleaded  for  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal  before 
a  village  magbtrate  who  had  never  heard 
anything  so  beautifuL  He  loved  to  teach 
the  pupils  at  the  schools,  and  it  was  still 
the  master  of  eloquence  which  spoke  in 
his  lessons.  "  He  read  to  me  and  made 
me  read,"  says  Du  Fosse,  "  different 
passages  of  the  poets  and  orators,  and 
pointed  out  to  me  their  beauties  both  of 
sense  and  elocution.  He  taught  me  also 
how  to  pronounce  both  poetry  and  prose, 
which  he  did  admirably  himself  having  a 
charming  voice  and  every  other  quality  of 
a  great  orator."  But  what  more  than  all 
shows  how  his  affections  lingered  over  the 
profession  he  had  renounced,  and  with 
what  fond  recollections  he  reverted  to  the 
arena  of  his  triumphs,  i^  that,  having  de- 
tected the  genius  of  young  Racine,  he 
wanted  to  make  him  an  advocate ! 

The  forebodings  of  Saint-Cyran  were 
not  long  in  being  realized.  On  the  14th 
of  May,  1638,  he  was  arrested  and  con- 
ducted to  Vincennes.  M.  d'Andilly  met 
him  as  he  was  carried  guarded  in  a  coach, 
and,  not  guessing  what  had  happened, 
said  to  M.  Saint-Uyran,  "  Where  are  you 
taking  all  these  people?"  "Oh!"  said 
M.  Saint-Cyran,  "they  are  taking  me." 
The  exact  cause  of  his  imprisonment  was 
never  declared.  He  himself  enumerated 
seventeen  reasons  for  it,  but  tyranny  does 
not  want  seventeen  reasons  for  persecuting 
virtue.  The  papers  containing  the  vast 
labors  of  his  studious  life  were  seized  and 
carried  away.  Two  or  three  volumes 
escaped  the  search,  and  they  were  burnt 
by  his  nephew,  M.  de  Barcos,  for  fear  they 
should  furnish  materials  for  an  accusation. 
They  were  the  memoranda  for  a  gigantic 
work  on  the  Sacrament.  "  The  thoughts," 
said  M.  de  Barcos,  "  are  not  lost,  for  they 
have  returned  to  their  source."  M.  Saiijt- 
Cyran  did  not  regard  their  destruction 
with  equal  complacency.  **I^"  said  he, 
"  a  man  has  amassed  by  the  pious  studies 
of  years  those  riches  of  the  divine  word 
which  are  infinitely  more  precious  to  him 
than  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  which  he 
loved  as  having  been  riven  to  him  by  the 
hand  of  God,  and  if  this  man  consents  that 
God  destroys  them  by  an  unexpected 
(iccidcnt,  it  is  an  excellent  preparation  to 
lead  such  a  person  to  the  voluntary  abne- 


gation of  himself"  In  effect  it  was  to 
acknowledge  that  if  he  could  resign  him-  • 
self  to  the  destruction  of  his  theological 
labors  he  could  resign  himself  to  anything. 
Of  all  the  losses  of  property  none  would 
seem  so  disheartening  as  to  lose  the  pro- 
ceeds of  protracted  mental  toil,  and  it  is 
surprising  with  what  patience  these  trials 
have  usually  been  borne,  and  with  what 
fortitude  and  resolution  they  have  been 
repaired.  The  resignation  of  Fen61on 
surpassed  that  of  Saint-Cyran  himself. 
His  papers  were  consumed  in  a  fire  which 
burnt  down  the  palace  of  Cambrai.  The 
Abbe  de  Langeron  hastened  to  Versailles 
to  inform  him  of  the  disaster.  He  found 
him  quietly  conversing  with  some  friends, 
and  the  Abbe  endeavored  to  break  the 
news  by  degrees.  "  I  know  it,"  interrupt- 
ed the  Archbishop ;  "  but  it  is  better  that 
my  house  should  be  destroyed  than  the 
cottage  of  a  poor  man ;"  and  he  tranquilly 
resumed  the  former  conversation.  When 
Cooper,  the  author  of  the  Latin  Diction- 
ary, nad  been  employed  eight  years  upon 
his  work,  his  wife,  who  was  a  shrew,  put 
it  on  the  fire.  The  indomitable  lexico- 
grapher commenced  it  anew,  and  in  eight . 
years  more  completed  his  task.  Person 
spent  ten  months  of  incessant  toil  in  copy- 
ing in  hb  beautiful  himd  the  almost  oblit- 
erated manuscript  of  the  Lexicon  of 
Photius.  When  the  copy  was  burnt  he 
sat  down  unruffled  to  make  a  second, 
which  he  completed  in  the  same  perfect 
style  as  the  first.  Audubon  likewise,  the 
American  ornithologist,  had  one  thousand 
of  the  drawings  for  lus  great  work  on 
birds  destroyed  by  fire.  "The  burning 
heat,"  he  says,  "which  rushed  through 
my  brain  when  I  saw  my  loss,  was  so  great 
that  I  could  not  sleep  for  several  nights, 
and  my  days  were  oblivion ;  but  I  took 
up  iny  gun,  note-book,  and  pencils,  and 
went  forth  to  the  woods  again  as  ^aily  as 
if  notlnng  had  happened.  I  could  make 
1>6tter  drawings  than  before.  In  three 
years  my  portfolio  was  filled."  All 
authors,  however,  have  not  displayed  the 
same  self-command.  A  fire  consumed  the 
observatory  and  manuscripts  of  Hevelius, 
and  such  was  his  regret  at  the  destruction 
of  some  astronomical  notes  that  he  wrote 
eight  years  afterwards  that  he  never 
thought  of  it  without  shedding  tears. 
Father  Simon,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  "  Critical  Histories  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,"  was  denounced  by  the 
Jesuits  to  the  Intendaut  of  Rouen,  and. 
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fjaring  that  his  manuscripts  would  fonn 
tlic  ground  of  a  charge  against  him,  in  the 
first  impulse  of  alarm  he  committed  them 
to  the  flames.  No  sooner  was  it  done 
than  his  regret  brought  on  a  violent  fever 
whioh  killed  him  m  three  days.  An 
accidental  fire  destroyed  a  work  of 
UrcsBus,  which  he  had  just  completed. 
Pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints,  he  rushed  into  a 
wood,  where  he  spent  the  day  in  a  con- 
tinuous delirium.  He  passed  the  night  on 
a  dunghill,  and  next  morning  took  refuge 
in  the  cottage  of  a  poor  jomer,  and  re- 
maxned  with  him  six  months,  renouncing 
sSke  the  companionship  of  his  books  and 
hb  fidends.  What  an  effectual  antidote  it 
would  have  been  to  his  grief  if  he  could 
have  rated  his  works  at  the  same  value  as 
they  were  rated  by  the  world !  But  the 
best  consolation  was  that  which  awaited 
Thomas  Gale,  the  learned  author  of  the 
"  Court  of  the  Gentiles."  The  great  fire 
of  London  burnt  the  house  of  uie  ftieod 
who  had  care  of  the  manuscript.  Gde 
had  scarcely  subdued  his  mind  to  resigna- 
tion when  his  friend  came  to  tell  him  that 
the  manuscript  was  saved. 

The  male  recluses  who  lived  within  the 
precincts  of  the  monastenr  of  Port-Royal 
at  Paris  were  ordered  to  leave  on  the  ar- 
rest of  Saint-Cyran.  It  was  then  they 
took  refuge  at*  the  old  Port-Moycd-des 
Champa^  which  had  been  now  twelve 
years  uninhabited,  and  was  going  to  de- 
cay. The  cells  within  were  aamper  than 
over,  the  grounds  without  more  marshy, 
the  surrounding  woods  more  dense  and 
gloomy.  The  enemies  of  Saint-Cyran 
grudged  his  disciples  even  this  retreat, 
where  they  were  cut  off  from  all  possibil- 
ity of  working  mischief,  and  where  mala- 
ria promised  to  deal  more  rigorously  with 
them  than  tyranny  itself.  One  M.  Lau- 
bardemont,  of  infamous  memory,  was  sent 
to  interrogate  them,  that  he  might  ex- 
tract some  evidence  against  M.  Saint-Cy- 
ran. "  The  examination  of  M.  Le  Maltre 
in  particular,"  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  "  ex- 
cites at  once  laughter  and  disgust.  It  is 
folly,  but  wicked  and  cruel  folly,  and  it  is 
just  that  it  should  tarnish  the  grandeur  of 
Richelieu."  Among  many  otner  puerile 
(questions,  Le  Maitrc  was  asked  if  ne  had 
not  had  visions.  "  Yes,  certainly,'^  he  re- 
plied ;  "  when  I  open  one  of  the  \^'indows 
of  my  chamber  I  see  the  village  of  Vau- 
murier,  and  when  I  open  the  other  I  see 
the  village  of  Saint-Lambert.    These  are 


all  my  visions."  The  ex-advocate  was  in 
his  element  here,  and  he  triumphed  as 
easily  over  M.  Laubardemont,  when  pex^ 
forming  the  office  of  Inquisitor,  as  he 
would  have  done  if  of  old  he  had  been 
pitted  against  him  in  the  courts.  The  re- 
cluses, driven  from  their  solitude,  took 
lodgings  in  Paris ;  but  in  the  summer  of 
1639  they  went  back  secretly  to  Port- 
It(yyal-deS'  Champa. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  interceded  for  M. 
Saint-Cyran  with  Richelieu,  and  the  Car- 
dinal replied,  "Do  you  Imow  for  what 
kind  of  man  you  are  pleading?  He  is 
more  dangerous  than  six  armies."  Hope 
of  mercy  there  was  none ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  death  of  Richelieu,  five  years  after- 
wards, that  M.  Saint-Cyran  was  released 
from  his  confinement,  the  6th  of  February, 
1643.  "  All  Vincennes,"  says  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  "  was  in  transports ;  the  monks  of 
the  place  came  to  congratulate  him,  and 
the  giiards  wept  with  loy  and  sadness  to 
see  him  depart."  Mother  Agnes  was  the 
jBrst  who  heard  the  news,  when  the  com- 
munity were  assembled  in  the  refectory, 
which  was  a  period  of  the  day  devoted  to 
silence.  Not  choosing,  even  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  to  infringe  the  laws  of 
the  house,  she  unfastened  her  girdle  to 
intimate  that  the  bonds  of  their  beloved 
director  was  broken.  The  sign  was  in- 
stantly understood.  Every  fece  beamed 
with  gladness,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
silence  the  nuns  spoke  a  language  more 
expressive  than  words. 

toie  health  of  M.  Saint-Cyran  was  un- 
dermined by  his  long  imprisonment,  and 
he  died  in  the  October  of  the  year  that 
witnessed  his  release.  He  bequeathed  his 
heart  to  M.  d'AndiUy  on  condition  that 
he  withdrew  from  the  world ;  his  bowels 
were  claimed  by  Mother  Angolique  for 
Port-Royal  of  J?aris ;  and  his  nands, 
"  which  had  been  so  often  raised  to  God, 
and  which  had  written  so  many  truths," 
were  cut  off  for  M.  Le  Maltre.  These 
gkastly  relics  of  corruption,  which  are 
shockiiig  to  men  of  another  faith,  wear  to 
the  eyes  of  Roman  Catholic  superstition  a 
hallowed  appearance.  But  if  the  Port- 
Royalists  honored  his  remains,  they  also 
endeavored  to  emulate  his  spirit,  and  at  least 
in  this  instance  did  not  substitute  for 
saintship  the  worship  of  a  fragment  from 
the  body  of  a  saint. 

Several  ladies  of  rank  were  attracted 
by  the  piety  of  Port-Royal,  and  had  occa- 
sional relations  with  it.    Marie  de  Gonza- 
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giie,  the  future  Queen  of  Poland,  possessed 
an  apartment  there  to  which  she  frequent- 
ly retired.  In  her  high  estate  her  coun- 
sellors exhorted  her  to  save,  but  she  an- 
swered that  it  was  needless,  for  she  would 
always  have  enough  to  be  received  into 
Port-Royal  by  her  old  friend  Mother  An- 
g61ique.  "  No,  no,"  replied  the  Abbess, 
when  these  words  were  reported  to  her ; 
"  unless  a  queen  is  completely  holy  she 
causes  a  relaxation  of  the  rules.  Kings 
and  queens  are  naught  before  God,  and 
the  vanity  of  their  station  rather  excites 
his  aversion  than  his  love."  There  is  not 
a  little  religious  pride  in  this  speech, 
which  was  unworthy  of  Mother  Ang61ique. 
Another  of  the  frequent  visitants  at  Port- 
Royal  was  the  Princess  de  Gueraene,  and 
above  all  the  Marquise  de  Sable,  who 
built  a  house  within  the  precincts  of  the 
monastery.  There  she  led  a  placid  and 
agreeable  existence,  receiving  excellent 
company,  and  allowing  herself  a  thousand 
dainties..  Her  retreat  was  an  odd  com- 
pound of  hd  esprit^  devotion,  politics,  and 
confectionary.  "  Here  is  all  my  stock  of 
maxims,"  La  Rochefoucauld  wrote  to 
her ;  "  but  as  people  give  nothing  for  no- 
thing, I  beg  to  have  in  return  a  carrot- 
soup  and  a  mutton-stew."  And  again — 
"You  cannot  do  me  a  greater  diarity 
than  to  allow  the  bearer  of  this  note  to 
enter  into  the  mysteries  of  marmalade  and 
of  your  genuine  sweetmeats,  and  I  most 
humbly  entreat  you  to  do  all  you  can  for 
him.  If  I  could  hope  to  receive  two 
platefuls  of  those  sugar-plums,  of  which  I 
do  not  deserve  to  eat,  1  should  feel  my- 
self indebted  to  you  all  my  life  long." 
How  did  Mother  Angclique  put  up  with 
these  excellent  carrot-soups,  these  exqui- 
site stews,  and  these  mysteries  of  marma- 
lade? We  are  not  informed;  but  her 
ardent  wish  to  return  to  the  beloved  Port- 
Roy  al-des- Champs  serves  as  an  indica- 
tion of  her  opinions.  Paris,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive,  marred  her  work,  and  she  felt 
the  necessity  of  a  deeper  retreat. 

It  was  not  till  the  13th  of  May,  1648, 
that  Mother  Angelique  and  a  portion 
of  the  nuns  returned  to  Port-Royat  in  the 
Fields.  The  dilapidated  mansion  had 
been  repaired,  and  the  surrounding 
grounds,  drained  and  cultivated  by  the 
exertions  of  the  increasing  band  of  re- 
cluses, were  healthier  than  before.  Mother 
Agnes  asserted  that  the  place  inspired  a 
devotion  which  was  not  felt  elsewhere ; 
and  if,  she  said,  the  nuns  of  Paris,  of  whom 


many  preferred  to  remain  in  the  city,  had 
experienced  the  sensation,  they  would  de- 
sire the  wings  of  the  dove,  that  they 
might  fly  there  and  be  at  rest.  She  seem- 
ed unconscious,  like  her  sister  Anne,  that 
her  feelings  were  derived  ft-om  incidents 
associated  with  the  locality,  and  not  from 
the  locality  itself.  It  was  here  that  con- 
viction first  dawned  upon  her  mind  when 
the  fascination  of  novelty  and  the  ardor  of 
youth  conapired  to  maintain  her  in  a  per- 
petual joyfulness.  These  were  days  never 
to  be  renewed,  and  the  recollections  of 
that  glorious  time  haunted  the  scenes  in 
which  thev  were  bom,  and  impregnated 
every  nook  with  the  primitive  spirit. 

The  war  of  the  Fronde,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1649,  gave  for  a  while  a 
new  aspect  to  the  monastery.  The  people 
of  the  neighborhood  brought  their  mov- 
ables to  this  sanctuary  to  preserve  them 
from  the  ravages  of  the  hostile  armies. 
The  courts  were  crammed  with  beasts  and 
fowls  till  the  scene  reminded  the  nuns  of 
Noah's  ark.  The  church  was  closely  pack- 
ed with  com,  peas,  pots  and  pans,  and  all 
manner  of  miscellanous  effects.  The  dor- 
mitory was  full  of  sick  and  wounded. 
Many  of  the  peasants  who  took  refuge  at 
the  monastery  were  crowded  together 
with  the  animals  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
except  for  the  coldness  of  the  weather. 
Mother  Angelique  was  convinced  that  the 
plague  woTud  have  broken  out.  Even  the 
cold  itself  was  an  evil,  for  their  wood  was 
exhausted  and  they  did  not  dare  to  stir 
abroad  to  cut  more.  Many  of  the  people 
were  starving  in  consequence  of  the  gen- 
eral pillage,  and  they  owed  their  lives  to 
the  charity  dispensed  at  Port-Royal.  But 
what,  above  all,  gives  a  shocking  idea  of 
the  wanton  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  is, 
that  the  inoffensive  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages  were  obliged  to  forsake 
their  houses  and  hide  themselves  in  the 
woods  to  avoid  being  killed  by  their  coun- 
trymen. 

Such  as  wo  have  seen  Mother  Angcli- 
que she  always  remained.  We  j^ass  on  to 
the  year  1651  that  we  may  get  a  glimpse 
of  another  remarkable  woman,  Jacqueline 
Pascal,  who  then  entered  the  monastery. 
"  Heaven,"  says  M.  Cousin, "  had  granted 
her,  with  the  loveliness  of  a  woman,  all  the 
gifts  of  genius.  She  was  inferior  to  her 
brother  Pascal  neither  in  intellect  nor  in 
character."  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she 
won  the  annual  prize  which  was  given  at 
Rouen  for  the  beet  poem  on  the  Imniacu- 
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late  Conception.  When  her  name  was 
announced,  Comeille  rose  on  her  behalf 
and  thanked  the  President  in  verse.  M. 
Cousin  considers  that  the  poem  of  Jacque- 
line surpasses  that  of  the  author  of  the 
^'  Cid,"  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
woman  who  was  the  equal  of  Pascal  and 
the  superior  of  Comeille  must  have  been 
one  01  the  marvels  of  the  world.  But  we 
cannot  accept  the  estimate  of  M.  Cousin, 
who  is  prone  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of 
his  heroines  to  a  degree  which  we  should 
not  have  expected  from  the  rijgorous  pre- 
cision of  a  metaphysician.  Whether  or 
not  he  has  £illen  in  love  with  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  he 
certsdnly  writes  of  them  with  the  blindness 
of  a  lover.  Jacqueline  Pascal,  in  moral 
force  of  character,  was  not  inferior  to  her 
celebrated  brother,  but  she  was  no  more 
his  rival  in  intellect,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  her  writings,  than  she  was  a  huii* 
dred  feet  high. 

In  1646  her  &ther  fell  upon  the  ice  and 
broke  his  leg.  Two  brothers  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood, who,  though  they  were  not  sur- 
geons by  profession,  had  acquired  ^eat 
skill  in  the  setting  of  limbs,  attended  him 
on  the  occasion.  They  were  as  well 
versed  in  the  Port-Royal  divinity  as  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures,  and  introduced 
the  Pascals  to  the  writings  of  Saini-Cyran, 
Jansenius,  and  Amauld.  In  the  autunm 
of  1647,  Jacqueline  accompanied  her  bro- 
ther to  Paris,  and,  having  been  strongly 
impressed  by  the  treatises  of  the  Port- 
Royalists,  she  was  induced  to  go  to  their 
church.  The  sermons  completed  what 
the  books  had  conmienced,  and  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  become  a  nun.  She  at 
last  disclosed  her  desire  to  her  father.  He 
answered  that  his  days  would  probably 
not  be  many,  and  he  entreated  her  to 
have  patience  till  he  was  in  his  grave.  In 
the  mean  time  he  promised  that  she 
should  live  as  she  pleased.  She  thanked 
him,  gave  no  direct  reply  to  his  request 
that  she  wouldnot  desert  hun,  but  said  that 
he  should  not  have  reason  to  complain  of 
her  disobedience.  It  is  seldom  that  good 
qualities  are  mixed  together  in  the  mind 
in  their  just  proportions.  Jacqueline's 
grand  merit  was  the  homage  she  paid  to 
the  conclusions  of  her  conscience,  and  the 
inflexible  resolution  with  which  she  acted 
upon  her  convictions.  Her  defect  was  to 
yield  too  much  to  her  personal  desires, 
and  to  give  too  little  weight  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others.    She  Wfts  not  by  nature 


deficient  in  domestic  affection,  but  it  was 
overborne  by  her  conventual  aspirations, 
and  the  intensity  of  her  individual  wilL 
The  touching  appeal  of  her  father  deserv- 
ed a  warmer  answer,  and  a  more  hearty 
compliance.  In  truth,  in  all  her  traits, 
Jacqueline  waft  a  complete  personification 
of  the  virtue©  and  errors  of  Port-RovaL 
Within  its  walls  there  was  a  bond  of  af- 
feotion  which  rivalled  in  its  strength  the 
ties  of  nature,  but  the  tone  adopted  to 
those  without  was  hard  and  chilling.  The 
fountain  of  love  in  the  monastery  itself 
was  never  dry,  but  the  stream  was  not 
suffered  to  flow  beyond. 

In  1649  she  went  with  her  &ther  to 
stay  with  her  sister  Madame  Perier  in  Au- 
vergne.  She  never  left  her  room  except 
at  meals  or  to  go  to  church,  and  if  any 
one  intruded  on  her  privacy  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  interruption  was  irksome  to 
her.  She  passed  the  winter  without  a  fire, 
and  woula  never  approach  it  when  she 
came  down  to  dinner.  Her  abstinence  was 
so  great  that  she  destroyed  her  health,  and 
when  it  seemed  necessary,  from  her  debil- 
ity, to  increase  the  allowance  of  food,  her 
stomach  was  unable  to  bear  it.  The  can- 
dles she  consumed  showed  how  little  she 
slept)  and  it  is  surprising  that  exhausted 
nature  did  not  sinx  under  the  discipline. 
The  dress  of  the  monastery  was  so  tryins 
to  novices,  that  by  fretting  the  body  it 
acted  injuriously  on  the  mind.  Jacque- 
line resolved  to  prepare  herself  before- 
hand for  the  change.  She  discarded  her 
oorset,  cut  her  hair,  and  wore  a  bead-dress 
which,  was  larger  and  more  troublesome 
than  the  veil.  Prevented  from  entering 
the  convent,  she  adopted  the  oonventuiu 
life  in  her  home.  The  moral  courage 
this  required  was  immense,  for  it  was  op- 
posed to  all  which  prevailed  around  her, 
and  was  certain  to  provoke  incessant 
censure  and  ridicule.  In  Port-Royal  it 
was  the  system,  and  everything  there 
contributed  to  make  it  as  easy  as  it 
was  difficult  in  the  world.  But  here 
aeain  we  come  upon  the  errors  and 
follies  which  minted  with  her  high 
resolves,  and  deprives  them  of  much  of 
their  praise.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
votaries  of  Port-Royal  held  pain  to  be 
piety,  and  comfort  to  be  wickedness. 
They  were  not  content  to  declare  war 
against  criminal  sensuality ;  they  thought 
that  physical  deprivation  was  an  essential 
part  of  moral  beauty.  Jacqueline  express- 
ed a  doubt  whether  dirt  was  the  most 
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perfect  state  of  man ;  but  it  was  encour- 
aged and  practised  by  some  in  the  mo- 
nastery, and  was  quite  as  rational  as  many 
of  their  other  observances.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  particular  portions 
of  their  rules  are  most  ^tastio  or  revolt- 
ing. In  the  dreary  directions  which  Jac- 
qneline  drew  np  fbr  the  management  of 
the  children  at  JPort-Royal,  she  states  that 
in  the  brief  periods  of  recreation  each 
must  play  by  herself  to  avoid  making  a 
noise  I  As  if  the  noise  of  childish  sports 
was  a  sin  I  They  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  caress  each  other,  or  to  show  marks  of 
fondness,  for  nature  was  not  to  be  directed, 
but  extinguished.  Good  and  bad,  they 
confounded  it  all  in  a  common  anathema, 
and  not  content  to  root  out  the  weeds 
from  the  heart,  they  converted  it  to  a 
desert. 

During  the  sojourn  of  Jacqueline  with 
her  sister,  a  monk  employed  her,  as  she 
had  a  turn  for  poetry,  to  translate  some  of 
the  Latin  hymns  of  the  Church  into  vernac- 
ular verse.  She  imparted  the^  project  to 
her  friends  at  Port-Royal,  and  they  enjoin- 
ed her  to  desist.  They  told  her  it  was  a 
talent  of  which  God  would  not  demand 
from  her  an  account,  and  that  humility 
and  silence  were  the  attributes  of  her  sex. 
It  was  still  the  same  delusion.  They 
would  not  permit  the  use  of  gifts  for  fear 
they  shoula  be  abused.  The  notion  was 
at  the  root  of  the  monastic  system  itself. 
They  fled  from  the  world  they  should 
have  ameliorated  and  adorned,  for  fear 
the  world  should  overcome  them.  It  was 
not  strength  but  weakness  which  drove 
them  into  retirement,  and  to  preserve 
their  individual  health  they  ran  nrom  the 
infected,  whom  they  should  have  remained 
to  cure.  When  it  was  literally  a  physical 
malady  instead  of  the  moral  plague  with 
which  they  had  to  deal,  they  acted  like 
true  heroines.  Jacaueline  sat  day  and 
night  for  an  entire  fortnight  by  the  bed- 
side of  a  niece  who  had  the  confluent 
small-pox,  and  hardly  left  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  had,  however,  passed  through 
the  disorder  herself,  which  diminished 
very  greatly  the  danger  of  infection. 

In  September,  1651,  her  father  died. 
Being  now  her  own  mistress,  she  deter- 
mined to  gratify  her  cherished  project 
without  further  delay,  and  enter  Port- 
Royal.  Her  brother  fondly  hoped  that 
she  would  defer  her  intention  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  remain  to  soothe  his  grief 
ana  relieve  his  solitude.    He  was  hurt 


when  he  found  she  was  bent  upon  leaving 
him,  although  she  spoke  of  it  at  first  as  a 
temporary  trial  of  the  conventual  life. 
She  entered  the  monastery  in  January, 
1662,  when  she  was  twentv-six  years  of 
age,  and  two  months  auerwards  she 
wrote  to  her  brother  to  declare  her  final 
resolution.  "  It  is  just,"  she  said,  "  that 
others  should  do  a  little  violence  to  their 
feelings  to  compensate  me  for  what  I  have 
done  for  the  last  five  years."  To  compen- 
sate her,  that  is,  for  not  abandoning  a  loving 
&ther !  Such  was  one  side  of  the  spirit 
of  Port-Royal,  often  selfish  in  its  seeming 
self-denial.  When  she  sent  word  to  her 
brother  that  she  should  take  the  veil  on 
All  Saints'  day,  he  went  to  her  nearly 
wild  with  the  pain  produced  in  his  head 
by  the  announcement,  and  implored  her 
to  postpone  the  final  step,  that  he  might 
have  time  to  get  reconciled  to  the  project. 
He  could  only  obtain  a  fortnight's  respite, 
which  he  rejected  as  useless.  To  have 
satisfied  the  aflection,  consoled  the  sorrow, 
participated  in  the  thoughts,  and  cheered 
the  home  of  Pascal,  will  not  seem  to 
healthy  minds  a  less  worthy  and  religious 
act  than  to  have  shut  herself  up  in  Port- 
Rwal. 

Irritated,  perhaps,  by  the  ungenerous 
obstinacy  of  his  sister,  Pascal  availed  him- 
self of  his  legal  rights  to  avoid  putting 
the  portion  bequeathed  her  by  her  father 
into  ner  power.  This  step  threw  her  into  an 
agony  of  distress  which  nearly  cost  her  her 
life.  Unable  to  endow  the  monastery  with 
her  inheritance,  she  must  either  forego  the 
vocation  which  was  the  predominant  pas- 
sion of  her  soul,  or  submit  to  be  received 
gratuitously,  which  was  gall  to  the  proud 
mdependence  of  her  mind.  To  escape 
the  alternative  she  desired  to  be  admitted 
as  one  of  the  lay  sisters  who  were  the 
menials  of  the  establishment,  and  in  fact 
worked  for  their  scanty  board.  But  this 
request  was  refused.  Mother  Angelique 
and  Mother  Agnes  thought  the  dowry  a 
matter  so  indifferent  that  they  gaily  ad- 
vised her  to  renounce  the  property  and 
trouble  her  brother  no  more  upon  the 
subject ;  but  M.  Singlin,  the  director  of 
Port-Royal,  replied  that,  if  some  main- 
tained their  rights  with  too  much  warmth, 
others  relinquished  them  with  too  much 
facility ;  that  it  was  necessary  always  to 
stand  neuter,  and,  regardless  of  interest  on 
either  side,  to  consider  what  was  right ; 
and  that,  if  a  person  was  disposed  to  be 
unjust  to  om*8elves,  charity  to  him  obliged 
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us  to  endeavor  to  show  him  his  error 
and  bring  him  back  to  his  duty.  After 
delivering  this  wise  counsel  he  yielded  to 
the  opposite  opinion,  and  Jacqueline  was 
instructed  to  write  to  Pascal  and  aban- 
don her  claim.  She  would  have  been  in- 
consolable if  he  had  taken  her  at  her 
word ;  but  when  he  found  her  resolution 
to  assume  the  veil  was  unalterable,  he 
paid  her  portion  of  his  own  accord  with 
perfect  good  wilL  Thus  ended  Jacque- 
Une's  "  day  of  the  wicket."  It  was  as 
much  more  trying  to  her  fortitude  than 
the  grand  conflict  of  Mother  Angelique  as 
it  was  inferior  in  dramatic  interest  and 
less  justified  by  the  circumstances.  The 
Abbess  had  been  compelled  by  her  &ther 
himself  to  take  the  vows  against  her  will, 
and  having  subscribed  them  she  did  but 
claim  the  right  to  keep  inviolate  the 
solemn  obligations  she  haa  been  forced  to 
contract.  Jacqueline,  on  the  contrary, 
insisted  on  taking  the  veil  against  the 
wishes  of  her  relations,  and  forsook  a 

freater  duty  for  a  less.  The  result  justi- 
ed  her  obstinacy  to  the  person  whom  it 
chiefly  concerned,  for  Pascal  himself  was 
won  by  her  example  to  follow  her  into 
seclusion,  and  outdid  her  in  the  observ- 
ances of  monastic  austerity. 

Later  events  displayed  imder  a  more 
fevorable  aspect  the  true  grandeur  of  her 
character.  The  Jesuits,  who  hated  Port- 
Royal  because,  being  &mous  and  influen- 
tial, it  was  yet  not  Jesuit,  procured  at 
Ron;Le  the  condemnation  of  five  propo- 
ffltions  which  they  professed  havmg 
extracted  from  the  "Augustinus"  of 
Jansenius  the  friend  of  St.  Cyran.  A 
formulary,  as  it  was  called,  founded  on 
the  bull  of  the  pope,  was  drawn  up  in 
1656,  and  ordered  by  the  parliament  in 
1667  to  be  signed  by  all  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  kingdom.  The  command  slept  till 
May,  1661,  when  it  was  determined 
to  put  it  in  force,  and  the  nuns  of 
Port-Royal — ^the  very  focus  of  Jansen- 
ism —  were  required  to  sign  it.  For 
some  time  previously  this  party  was 
satisfied  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
a  question  of  fact  and  a  question  of  doc- 
trine. They  admitted  that  the  doctrine 
was  false,  and  that  the  Pope  was  em- 
powered to  pronounce  upon  it,  but  they 
denied  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Jansenius.  To  satisfy  the  conscience  of 
the  Port-RoyaliBts,  a  declaration  was  at- 
tached to  the  formulary,  of  which  the  sub- 
stance, according  to  Jacqueline,  vrdfi  to 


require  simple  silence  as  to  the  fact,  and 
obedience  to  the  buU  as  to  the  doctrine. 
The  Jansenist  divines  consented  to  the 
compromise,  but  th6  inflexible  Jacqueline 
repudiated  it  with  indignation.  She 
treated  it  as  an  evasion,  and  a  cowardly 
relinquishment  of  the  truth.  To  bind 
themselves  to  silence,  and  to  leave  their 
adversaries  free  to  speak  and  to  triumph, 
was  for  practical  purposes  to  admit  that 
the  propositions  were  m  Jansenius.  This, 
she  saio,  was  consenting  to  a  lie  if  it  was 
not  denying  the  truth,  and  she  protested 
loudly  against  virtually  signing  a  statement 
that  a  doctrine  was  in  a  book  where  they 
themselves  had  not  seen  it.  Nor  was  she 
a  whit  more  willing  to  give  up  Jansenius 
himself.  While  admitting  that  they  were 
bound  to  obey  the  Holy  See  in  matters  of 
faith,  she  in  reality  rebelled  against  it, 
maintaining  that  the  author  and  his  doc- 
trine were  alike  holy,  and  that  they  ought 
to  defend  them  to  death.  Her  position 
was  a  triple  invasion  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
Not  only  was  it  a  private  judgment,  not 
only  was  it  a  lay  judgment,  but  it  was  the 
judgment  of  a  woman.  She  herself  alluded 
to  this  objection.  "  I  know  it  is  not  for 
women  to  defend  the  truth,  although  un- 
happily it  may  be  said  that,  when  the 
bisnops  have  not  the  courage  of  women, 
the  women  ought  to  have  the  courage  of 
bishops.  But  if  we  are  not  to  defend  the 
truth  we  can  at  least  die  fi:>r  it,  and  snfibr 
all  things  rather  than  abandon  it."  That 
the  ministers  to  whom  God  had  confided 
his  Gospel,  should  be  so  unfaithftil  to  it 
pierced  ner,  she  said,  to  the  heart.  "What 
18  it,"  she  exclaimed,  "  we  fear  ?  Banish- 
ment and  dispersion,  loss  of  property — ^if 
you  will,  imprisonment  and  death ;  but  is 
not  this  our  glory,  and  ought  it  not  to  be 
our  joy  ?"  Her  letter,  full  of  such  indig- 
nant expostulations  as  these,  she,  a  simple 
woman  trained  up  in  the  obedience  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  system,  had  the  courage 
to  send  to  the  great  Doctor  of  her  church 
and  party,  Autoine  Amaidd,  who  had 
agreed  to  adopt  the  declaration,  and  was 
believed  to  have  been  concerned  in  draw- 
ing it  up.  She  did  not  dispute  his  creed, 
for  it  was  the  same  with  her  own.  It  was 
his  betrayal  of  the  belief  he  held,  the  du- 
plicity, the  cowardice,  which  she  de- 
nounced, and,  by  the  boldness  with  which 
she  upbraided  him,  showed  him  how  to  be 
daring  in  a  righteous  cause.  She  declared 
that  ii  the  compromising  conduct  contin- 
ued, the  agitation  would  kill  her;  and  kill 
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her  it  did.  She  expired  on  the  4tli  of 
October,  1661,  a  martyr  to  her  lofty  sense 
of  moral  rectitude,  and  the  disgrace  of 
shrinking,  at  the  dictation  of  power,  from 
the  avowal  of  truth.  The  Mother  Ange- 
lique  had  gone  to  her  reward  in  the  pre- 
ceding August.  On  her  death-bed  she 
checked  a  nun  who  was  taking  down  her 
words.  She  was  answered  that  the  dying 
remarks  of  a  preceding  abbess  had  been  of 
considerable  use.  "Ah!"  she  said,  "that 
dear  mother  was  very  humble  and  very 
simple-minded,  but  I  am  neither."  Doubt- 
less she  had  had  her  hours  of  pride,  for 
she  had  accomplished  mighty  thmgs,  and 
could  not  look  round  upon  her  holy  flock, 
and  the  celebrated  men  who  had  gathered 
round  her  house,  or  mark  her  mfluence 
over  the  minds  of  others,  and  the  impulse 
which  her  example  had  given  to  piety 
throughout  France,  and  not  be  tempted 
to  feel  some  complacency  at  the  contem- 
plation of  her  work ;  but  if  a  momentary 
vanity  ever  intruded,  it  was  quickly  ex- 
pelled, and  she  was  as  truly  humble  as  she 
was  good.  Not  only  as  the  reformer  of  her 
convert  does  she  occupy  the  chief  place 
among  its  celebrities,  but  she  appears  to 
have  been  really  the  most  remarkable,  as 
was  testified  by  her  associates  and  succes- 
sors when  they  proudly  called  her  the 
"  Great  Mother  AngeHque." 

ft  would  be  doing  these  holy  women  a 
grievous  injustice,  and  would  entirely 
destroy  the  value,  of  their  example,  to 
suppose  that  they  were  actuated  by  the 
hope  of  that  fame  which  has  eventually 
fallen  to  them.  It  was  the  hatred  which 
Port-Royal  excited,  the  opposition  it  pro- 
voked, the  injustice  it  suffered,  which 
raised  it  to  the  place  which  it  occupies  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  and,  far  from  pre- 
senting a  field  for  ambition,  its  insignificant 
endowments,  its  homely  buildings,  and  its 
secluded  position,  seemed  to  doom  it  to 


perpetual  obscurity.  The  decisive  part  of 
the  life  of  Mother  Angelique  was  passed 
in  an  arduous  struggle  with  lukewarmness, 
laxity,  or  vice,  and  she  could  have  no 
notion  that  her  steady  devoteduess  and 
gentle  wisdom  would  ever  be  heard  of 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  convent  which 
they  adorned.  The  incidents  of  her  career 
which  most  attract  the  reader  were,  after 
aU,  but  brief  episodes  in  her  humble,  un- 
obtrusive existence,  and  were  done  in  a 
comer  and  not  in  the  market-place.  The 
"  day  of  the  wicket"  was  a  domestic  scene 
which  subsequent  events  alone  caused  to 
be  recorded ;  and  if  anything  could  have 
added  to  the  grief  which  the  Abbess  felt 
in  that  memorable  conflict,  it  would  have 
been  the  knowledge  that  the  particulars 
would  one  day  be  published  to  the  world. 
The  noble  remonstrance  of  Jacqueline 
Pascal  against  the  covert  surrender  of  the 
most  cherished  principles  of  the  Port- 
Royal  community  was  contained  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  which  was  never  intended  to 
see  the  light,  and  would  doubtless  have 
passed  into  oblivion  except  for  the  splen- 
dor of  her  brother's  reputation,  which,  like 
a  sun,  illumined  every  object  within  its 
system.  The  conflicts  of  mind  which 
lolled  her  were  on  behalf  of  views  which 
were  discountenanced  by  the  great  names 
of  her  sect,  and  she  undoubtedly  must 
have  supposed  that  her  sorrows  and 
remonstrances  would  be  buried  with  her 
in  the  tomb.  Even  as  it  is,  the  names  of 
Mother  Angelique  and  Jacqueline  Pascal 
have  waited  two  centuries  for  the  honor 
which,  however  little  it  was  desired,  was 
so  eminently  their  due.  It  was  in  the 
party  of  the  Jansenists  that  Roman  Catho- 
licism made  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
Protestant  creed,  and  rarely  indeed  have 
any  adherents  of  the  Papal  church  shone 
forth  with  such  a  pure  and  steady  light  as^ 
the  Nuns  of  Port-Royal. 


<  ^  ■   I  fc » 


Quantity  op  Salt  in  the  Ska. — ^The 
amount  of  common  salt  in  all  the  oceans  is 
estimated  by  Schafhautl  at  3,061,342  cu- 
bic geographical  miles ;  or  about  five  times 
more  than  the  mass  of  the  Alps,  and  only 
one  third  less  than  that  of  the  Himalaya. 
The  sulphate  of  soda  equals  633,644.36 
cubic  miles,  or  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the 


Alps.  The  chloride  of  magnesium,  441,- 
811.80  cubic  miles;  the  lime  salts,  109,339- 
.44  cubic  miles.  He  supposes  the  mean 
depth  to  be  about  300  metres,  as  estima- 
ted by  Humboldt.  Admitting,  with  La- 
place, that  the  mean  depth  is  from  four  to 
hve  miles,  the  mass  of  marine  salt  will  be 
more  than  double  the  mass  of  the  Himalaya. 
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NOTES    AND     GLEANINGS     IN     SCIENCE. 


We  have  to  record  the  safe  arrival,  in 
March  last,  of  Dr.  Livingston  at  Yet6,  on 
the  river  Zambesi,  about  three  hundred 
miles  from  Quillimane,  on  th6  east  coast 
of  Africa.  The  heroic  and  indefatigable 
missionary  traveller  left  St.  Paul  de  Loan- 
da  on  the  west  coast,  towards  the  close  of 
1854,  and  entered  upon  the  perilous  and 
formidable  undertaking  of  penetrating  an 
unexplored  country,  occupied  by  barbarous 
tribes,  and  of  reaching  tne  east  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  two  thousand 
miles  from  his  starting-point.  The  long 
interval  that  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
accounts  reached  this  country  of  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston's progress,  had  given  rise  to  seri- 
ous apprehensions  for  his  safety,  when  the 
inteUigence  of  his  safe  arrival  at  YetS  not 
only  allayed  the  anxiety  of  bis  friends  on 
this  point,  but  proclaimed  the  virtual  ac- 
complishment of  his  hazardous  undertak- 
ing. By  this  journey  across  a  portion  of 
the  African  continent  never  before  tra- 
versed by  Europeans,  Dr.  Livingston  has 
discovered  a  shorter  and  more  healthy 
route  inV>  the  interior  than  has  hitherto 
been  known.  In  a  report  of  his  journey 
which  Dr.  Livingston  has  forwarded  to 
this  country,  he  gives  many  interesting 
details  respecting  the  physicial  features  of 
the  portion  of  the  continent  he  has  tra- 
versed, of  its  climate,  and  the  character  of 
Its  inhabitants,  and  of  the  openings  it  pre- 
*  sents  for  trade,  and  the  ultimate  spread  of 
civilization  and  Christianity.  Li  speaking 
of  the  trading  spirit  springmg  up  amongst 
the  native  tnbes,  Dr.  Livingston  hopefully 
ventures  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  move- 
ment now  begun  is  not  checked  by  some 
untoward  event,  the  slave-trade  will  cer- 
tainly come  to  a  natural  termination  in 
that  part  of  Africa ;  commerce  speedily 
having  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  sullen 
isolation  of  heathenism,  and  letting  the 
different  tribes  see  their  inutual  depend- 
ence. 

In  another  part  of  Africa,  far  removed 
from  that  in  which  Dr.  Livingston  has 


been  exploring  his  way,  preparations  are 
being  made  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  mteresting  part  of  the  world.  Two 
separate  expeditions  are  in  preparation  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  mystery  in 
connection  with  the  !Nile.  One  of  these 
expeditions  is  being  undertaken  by  Cap- 
tain Burton,  of  the^ast  India  Company's 
Service,  and  the  English  Government  have 
contributed  £1000  towards  the  expenses 
it  will  involve.  The  second,  and  more  im- 
portant expedition,  is  being  fitted  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and 
will  be  under  the  care  of  Count  de  Lau- 
ture,  an  experienced  African  traveller,  and 
the  author  of  a  recent  work  on  Suddn,  and 
of  other  treatises  on  African  geography. 
The  expedition  will  be  accompanied  by 
twelve  Europeans,  two  of  whom  are  to  be 
English  officers,  accustomed  to  astronomi- 
cal and  meteorological  observations,  and 
the  management  of  boats.  Count  de  Lau- 
ture  has  been  in  London,  taking  counsel 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Gteogra- 
j)hical  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  is  to  start  from  Cairo  early  in 
October,  and  is  expected  to  take  about 
two  years  for  its  completion. 

One  other  matter  pertaining  to  geogra- 
phical science,  and  we  pass  on  to  ouier 
topics.  It  is  a  notice  that  should  have 
appeared  a  month  ago— namely,  that  the 
Kussian  Government  are  fitting  out  an- 
other expedition  for  a  scientific  voyage 
round  the  world,  making  the  thirty-ninth 
such  voyage  that  the  Kussians  have  un- 
dertaken since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  command  of  this  expe- 
dition has  been  given  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  in  the  Russian  navy, 
who  will  enter  upon  his  duties  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month,  when  the  two 
corvettes  of  which  the  expedition  is.  to 
consist  are  appointed  to  leave  Cronstadt. 
If  the  expedition  prove  anything  like  so 
finitftd  of  important  results  as  some  of 
those  previously  sent  out  by  the  Russian 
Government,  we  shall  have  something  to 
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say  about  it  by-and-by  that  will  be  worth 
the  telling. 

In  two  or  three  consecutive  numbers  of 
the  journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  cer- 
tain ^*  Augustus  Edward  Bruckmann,  Ph. 
Dr.,  Consulting  Engineer,  and  Geologist," 
has  recently  been  discfoursing  to  the  public, 
in  a  lenffthy,  learned-looking  paper,  stuffed 
out  with  numerous  quotations  and  passages 
put  in  italics,  and  well  buoyed  up  oy 
miposinff  foot-notes,  on  what  he  terms 
"  Negative  Artesian  Wells,"  or,  in  plaeim 
words,  borings  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
off  surface-water,  and  lowing  it  to  escape 
in  subterranean  channels  or  fissures.  The 
erudite  German  expresses  himself  through- 
out his  paper  in  the  tone  of  a  person  first 
making  Imown  an  important  discovery 
that  has  hitherto  been  locked  up  in  his  own 
breast,  and  to  which  too  much  importance 
cannot  be  attached.  Of  this  pleasant  de- 
lusion he  is  first  of  all  disabused  by  a  shoTt 
note  from  Mr.  Anstead,  the  late  !rrofessor 
of  Geology  at  King's  College,  who  writes 
to  say,  that  if  the  wortny  doctor  will  only 
refer  to  a  work  of  his  on  geology,  pub-* 
lished  in  1844,  he  will  find  that  the  sub- 
ject, for  which  he  takes  such  great  credit 
to  himself  for  introducing  into  this  country 
as  a  novelty,  is  referred  to  and  illustrated 
by  enm-avings,  and  that  England  is  not  so 
much  Dehind  in  the  matter  as  he  supposes. 
In  the  next  week's  number  of  the  journal 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  begs  to  call  the  doctor's 
attention  again  to  an  article  in  the  Civil 
JEhgineer  for  April,  1840,  where  the  sys- 
tem is  fully  described ;  and  then,  to  com- 
plete the  discomfiture  of  the  good  man, 
the  number  following  contains  another 
letter,  stating  that  the  device  announced 
with  so  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  and 
under  the  learned  title  of"  Negative  Arte- 
sian Wells,"  has  long  been  commoHjly  prac- 
tised in  man^  parts  of  England,  under  the 
most  undignified  appellation  of  "  swallow- 
holes  ;"  and  ftirther,  (and  cruellest  cut  of 
all,)  that  the  practice  of  sinking  these  holes 
is  in  many  cases  greatly  to  be  deprecated, 
as  the  drainage-water  will  rise  and  cover 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  destroy  the 
crops  that  may  be  growing  there.  Dr. 
Edward  Augustus  Bruckmann,  Consult- 
ing Engineer  and  Geologist,  has  made  no 
reply  to  his  uncourteous  correctors ;  and 
as  he  took  care  to  announce  that  he  had 
come  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing his  grand  discovery,  he  may  probably 
by  this  time  be  of  opinion  that  his  occu- 
pation is  gone. 


Mr.  Hind,  the  astronomer,  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  "  TSme^,"  suggesting  to  those 
who  are  provided  with  smtable  telescopes 
the  importance  of  at  once  commencmg 
operations  in  search  of  the  long-expected 
comet  of  1556,  the  reappearance  of  which 
has  been  anticipated  about  the  middle  of 
the  present  century.  The  expectation  of 
the  reappearance  of  the  comet  about  the 
present  time  is  founded,  Mr.  Hind  reminds 
nis  readers,  on  a  rough  duurt  of  its  path, 
copied  into  several  works^  firom  an  onginal 
publication  by  Paul  Fabncius,  which,  idler 
naving  been  lost  to  science,  has  recently 
been  brought  to  light  at  Vienna,  as  well 
as  a  hitherto  unknown,  but  &r  more  im- 
portant, treatise  by  Joachim  Heller,  as- 
tronomer of  Nuremberg,  which  gives  the 
comet's  positions  durmg  an  interval  of 
fifty-three  days,  and  consequently  affords 
a  very  complete  series  of  aata  for  deter- 
mining its  orbit  in  1556.  Mr.  Hind  states, 
that  the  calculations  necessary  to  do  just- 
ice to  Heller's  observations  are  not  yet 
brought  to  a  dose ;  but  so  &r  he  is  in- 
clined to  think  they  will  give  an  earlier 
period  for  the  comet's  return ;  and  on  this 
ground  advises  that  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion of  the  heavens  shoiud  be  instituted 
at  once,  and  continued  until  the  liiftit 
assigned  by  the  calculations  for  its  reap- 
pearance i#past.  He  is  sanguine  himself 
that  this  re&ppearance  of  the  great  comet 
of  1556  is  near  at  hand. 

The  readers  of  this  Journal  were  inform- 
ed some  months  since,  in  a  '' Discourse 
on  Ocean  Matters,"  of  the  existence,  in  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic,  of  a  fiu'-extending 
ridge  of  elevated  land  stretching  east  and 
west  for  several  himdred  miles  across  that 
pait  of  the  Atlantic  lying  between  New- 
foundland and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  ; 
and  of  the  design  to  take  advantage  of  thii 
ridge,  already  known  as  the  "  Telegraphic 
Plateau,"  for  laying  down  a  telegraphic 
cable  between  the  two  countries.  The 
New  York  Times  of  the  8th  July  states, 
that  a  small  steamer  (the  Arctic)  had  just 
left  that  port,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Berryman,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  soundings,  preparatory  to  laying 
down  the  cable  for  this  projected  tele- 
graph. The  plateau  is  composed  of  sand 
and  shells,  and  presents  a  remarkably  level 
surfiuse.  It  appears  to  be  undisturbed  by 
currents  or  icebergs,  and  seems  as  if  mark- 
ed out  by  nature  for  the  very  purpose  for 
which  it  is  now  about  to  be  made  av^- 
able. 
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If  the  survey  now  being  made  prove 
satisfactory,  the  work  of  laying  the  cable 
will  immediately  proceed.  The  plan  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  this  object  is,  to  have 
the  two  steamers,  each  with  half  the  cable 
on  board,  proceed  together  to  a  point 
midway  between  the  two  coasts,  over  the 
plateau,  and  then,  parting  company,  for 
the  two  vessels  to  make  for  the  opposite 
shores,  each  paying  out  the  cable  as  she 
proceeds.  It  is  estimated  that  ten  or  fif- 
teen days  will  suffice  for  laying  the  cable ; 
and  little  donbt  is  entertained,  amongst 
persons  practicallv  conversant  with  the 
subject,  of  the  perfect  and  triumphant  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment.  If  the  result  prove 
that  they  are  right,  it  will  add  another 
and  still  more  powerful  bond  to  those 
which  already  bmd  England  and  America 
together  in  peaceful  and  fraternal  inter- 
course. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
T^mes  gives  us,  in  one  oi  his  recent  let- 
ters, an  interesting  morceaux  of  historical 
lore,  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of 
the  old  "Charter  Oak"  of  Connecticut,* 
which  stood  near  the  city  of  Hartford,  and 
was  blown  down  on  the  2 1st  August  by  a 
gale  of  wind.  The  incident  whence  this 
v^Bnerable  tree  derived  its  name  is  rather 
curious.  In  1686,  James  IT.  dissolved  the 
£rovemment  of  the  colony,  and  demanded 
^e  surrender  of  the  oii^nal  charter-^ 
very  liberal  one— ^CTanted  in  1662  by 
Charles  II.  The  Governor  and  council 
refused  to  surrender  their  charter,  and 
oven  resisted  the  terrors  of  three  several 
writs  of  quo  warra?ito.  The  consequence 
was,  that  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1687, 
Sir  Edmund  Andross  and  a  guard  of  sixty 
soldiers  entered  Hartford,  to  seize  the 
charter,  if  necessary,  by  force.  The  sit- 
ting of  the  assembly  was  judiciously  pro- 
tracted till  eveninff,  when  the  charter  was 
brought  in  and  laid  on  the  table,  and,  as 
it  appeared,  was  about  to  be  given  up. 
But  now  the  lights  were  suddenly  put  out, 
and  all  was  darkness  and  silence;  when 
the  candles  were  again  lighted,  the  pre- 
cious document  had  vanished.  The  coundil 
had  not  refiised  to  surrender  their  charter, 
but  it  was  gone.  The  stratagem,  however, 
did  not  succeed;  the  Governor  was  de- 
posed, and  the  royal  orders  carried  out* 
But,  on  the  abdication  of  James,  the  char- 
ter, which  had  been  concealed  in  a  gigan- 
tic oak,  was  again  produced ;  the  old  Gov- 
ernor was  reelected  under  it,  and  it 
remained  the  organic  law  of  the  colony  till 


1 81 8.  It  was  from  this  incident  that  the 
veneration  of  the  people  sprung  up  for  the 
"Charter  Oak,"  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  very  old  tree  when  America  was 
discovered.  The  loss  of  the  old  tree  is 
greatly  regretted  by  the  inhabitants ;  and 
the  day  after  it  was  blown  down,  the  city 
band  played  solemn  music  over  its  trunx 
for  two  hours,  and  the  city  bells  tolled  at 
sunset  in  token  of  the  public  sorrow. 

BBCBNT    ADDmONS    TO    ^^  THB    GREAT 

MAJORTFY." 

No  less  than  four  of  our  veteran  leaders 
in  art  and  science  have  recently  been 
stricken  down,  and  added  to  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Dr.  Buckland, 
the  geologist ;  Sir  John  Ross,  the  Arctic  na- 
vigator ;  Mr.  Yarrell,  the  good  old  British 
sportsman  and  naturalist ;  and  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott,  the  Royal  Academician,  have 
gone  from  amongst  us  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other,  each  in  a  ripe  old  age,  and 
after  a  life  of  mote  or  less  distinguished 
service. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland  will  long  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude,  as  one  of  the 
band  of  eminent  men  who  first  redeemed 
geology  from  the  puerilities  and  absurdi- 
ties of  ^ciful  hypothesis,  and  gave  it  a 
high  and  prominent  position  among  the 
physical  sciences.  Bom  in  Devonshire, 
(one  of  the  most  fiivorable  districts  to  de- 
velop a  taste  for  geological  pursuits,)  he 
early  became  enamored  of  the  science,  and 
having,  after  a  school  life  at  Winchester, 
obtained  a  scholarship  at  Oxford,  we  find 
him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  appointed 
to  the  readership  in  mineralogy,  and  five 
years  later  to  that  of  geology.  The  in. 
terest  excited  by  Dr.  Buckland's  advocacy 
of  geology  at  Oxford  not  uhnaturally 
brought  up  many  opponents  to  its  ckdms, 
and  m  1820,  only  two  years  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  readership,  he  published 
his  "Vindiciffl  Geologic®;"  a  work  in 
which  he  shows  that  there  can  be  no  op- 
position between  the  works  and  the  word 
of  God,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  study 
of  natural  science,  so  Hblt  from  loading  to 
atheism  and  irrelimon,  directly  tends  to 
the  recognition  of  God  and  to  Us  worship. 
This  work  was  speedily  followed  by  a  pa- 
per in  the  "  Philosopliical  Transactions," 
on  the  extraordinary  assemblage  of  fossil 
teeth  and  bones,  of  various  aniiuaLs  now  no 
longer  inhabiting  our  island,  found  in 
Kirkdale  Cave,  Yorkshire;  and,  in  1823, 
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the  discoveries  at  Kirkdale,  and  others  of 
a  similar  character,  were  made  the  basis  of 
a  work  which  he  published  under  the  title 
of  "  ReliquiiB  DiluviansB ;  or,  Observations 
on  the  Organic  Remains  attesting  the 
Action  of  an  Universal  Deluge."  The 
hypothesis  advocated  in  this  work,  as  an- 
nounced in  its  title,  had  previously  been 
advanced  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  his  ^^  Yin- 
diciae ;"  but  in  his  great  work,  published 
in  1836,  the  fitmous  Bridgewater  Treatise 
on  "  Geology  and  Mineralogy  considered 
with  reference  to  Natural  Theology,"  he 
gives  up  this  idea  of  an  universal  deluge 
as  no  longer  tenable,  and  adopts  the  views 
previously  announced  by  contemporary 
geologists.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
and  variety  of  Dr.  Buckland's  contribpi- 
tions  to  the  literature  of  geological  science, 
it  is  in  connection  with  this  treatise  that 
his  name  >vill  chiefly  be  remembered,  and 
on  it  that  his  feme  wiU  mamly  rest ;  and 
though  many  and  important  discoveries 
liave  been  made  in  geology  since  the  time 
when  this  work  was  pubhshed,  it  still  re- 
tains in  great  measure  its  original  value  as 
an  exposition  of  the  leading  truths  of  the 
science.  Dr.  Buckland  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  he  also  took 
an  active  part  with  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology,  now  connected  with 
the  Government  School  of  Mines  in 
Jerm3na  street,  St.  James's.  In  1845  he 
had  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  being 
thus  brought  to  reside  in  London,  he  im- 
mediately took  a  lively  interest  in  all  such 
questions  as  enabled  him  to  bring  his 
great  knowledge  of  geology  to  bear  upon 
the  social  amelioration  of  the  people.  In 
1850  his  intellect  gave  way,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  period  of  his  death,  he  was  I 
wholly  laid  aside  from  literary  and  mental 
occupation. 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Ross  is  chiefly  to 
be  remembered  on  account  of  his  having  I 
been  the  first  in  the  present  century  to 
enter  upon  the  difficult  task  of  navigating 
the  Polar  seas.  The  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  the  Admiralty  in 
1816  was  given  to  him,  then  a  captain; 
}md  he  was  accompanied  by  the  since 
equally  celebrated  Parry,  in  the  capacity 
of  his  lieutenant.  In  1829,  Captain  Ross 
undertook  the  command  of  a  second  ex- 
pedition for  Arctic  discovery,  fitted  out  at 
the  expense  of  Sir  Felix  Booth,  and  not 
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only  added  oonsiderably  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the  north, 
but  discovered  the  position  of  the  north- 
em  magnetic  pole.  On  this  occasion  Cap 
tain  Ross  was  locked  up  for  four  vears  m 
the  ice ;  and  the  incidents  of  this  long  im- 
prisonment, together  with  the  narrative  of 
the  expedition  as  a  whole,  was  devoured 
with  the  utmost  avidity,  when  at  length  it 
was  published  to  the  world ;  on  which  oc- 
casion it  was  that  its  author  received  the 
honor,  of  knighthood,  with  the  Companion- 
ship of  the  Bath.  The  last  public  service 
of  Sir  John  Ross,  and  one  that  reflects  the 
greatest  honor  on  his  memory,  was  his 
undertaking  the  conmiand,  in  1849,  and 
when  he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year,  of 
the  private  expedition  fitted  out  by  Lady 
Franklin  to  search  for  her  lost  husband. 
The  veteran  navigator  took  a  deep  inter- 
est to  the  last  in  the  proceedings  of  several 
scientific  societies. 

William  Yarrell  was  one  of  the  best  re- 
presentatives of  the  genial,  hearty,  and 
upright  £ngUsh  sportsman  and  naturalist 
— a  man  whose  pleasures  and  professional 
pursuits  alike  take  him  out  among  the 
beautiful  scenes  of  nature.  The  son  of  a 
West  End  news-agent,  Mr.  Yarrell  knew 
fiu*  more,  in  his  boyhood,  of  London  streets 
and  the  bustle  of  town  life,  than  of  either 
fish  or  fowl ;  but  as  he  gi'ew  apace,  he  ac- 
quired a  love  for  angling,  and  with  old 
Lsaak  Walton's  letters  in  his  basket,  would 
often  go  out  for  a  day's  holiday,  to  try  his 
skill  in  the  gentle  art  in  the  streams  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.  Fishing  led  to  shoot- 
ing;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  name 
of  laiTeU  was  mentioned  in  sporting  cir- 
cles as  that  of  one  of  the  best  marksmen  of 
the  day.  Early  in  his  sporting  career, 
Mr.  Yarrell  became  acauainted  with  Man- 
ton,  the  &mous  gun-maker,  and  with  Shoo- 
bridge,  the  weU-known  hatter  of  Bond 
street,  better  known  among  sporting  men 
as  an  unerring  shot ;  and  witn  the  latter 
of  these  he  often  made  shooting  excursions 
into  the  country,  all  this  time  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  feathered  tribes  which  was  after- 
wards dbplayed  in  his  "  History  of  British 
Birds."  It  was  not  until  Mr.  VarreU  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty,  that  he  began  to 
think  seriously  of  using  his  pen  to  give  to 
the  world  the  result  of  his  long  years  of  . 
observation  in  natural  history.  In  the 
early  part  of  1825,  he  sent  to  the  Zoo- 
logic(u  Jowmal  his  first  composition,  in 
the  shape  of  "  Notices  of  the  Occurrence 
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of  same  rare  British  Birds,  observed 
during  the  years  1823,  1824,  and  1825," 
which  at  once  brought  Mr.  Yarrell  into 
intercourse  with  several  distinguished  nat- 
uralists; and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  LinnsDan  Society. 
Several  papers  from  Mr.  Yarrell's  pen  now 
speedily  followed,  and  about  the  year 
1829  the  Zoological  Club  of  the  Linniean 
Society,  of  which  he  had  for  some  years 
been  an  active  member,  gave  rise  to  the 
present  Zoological  Society,  in  the  welfare 
of  which  he  has  always  taken  the  greatest 
interest.  It  is  to  Mr.  Yarrell  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  ovipa- 
rous propagation  of  the  eel,  and  the 
n>ecific  identity  of  the  white-bait;  but 
the  great  work  of  his  life  was  the  produc- 
tion, during  the  years  1830-1840,  of  the 
two  well-known  Histories  of  British  Birds 
and  British  Fishes,  published  by  Mr.  Van 
Voorst,  and  forming  part  of  the  splendid 
series  of  works  on  British  natural  nistory 
which  owe  their  origin  to  that  gentleman's 
public  spirit  and  love  of  science.  Mr. 
Yarrell  died  on  Sunday,  August  31,  at 
Yarmouth,  whither  he  had  gone  from 
London  for  a  sunmier  trip  to  the  sea- 
side. 

The  veteran  sculptor  whose  name  stands 
the  last  on  our  list  of  lately-deceased  cele- 
brities, was  the  son  of  a  statuary  in  Mount 
street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  and  it 
was  here,  in  his  father's  studio,  that  young 
Richard  Westmacott  imbibed  that  ardent 
love  for  his  profession  which  was  at  once 
the  sign  and  the  earnest  of  his  future  dis- 
tinction. In  1793,  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  study 
under  Canova,  where  he  made  such  speedy 
progress,  that  upon  one  occasion  he  ob- 
tained the  first  gold  medal  of  the  year  for 
sculpture,  which  was  given  as  a  prize  by 
the  Pope  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke. 
In  1798  Westmacott  returned  to  England, 
and  speedily  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the 
estimation  of  the  private  patrons  of  the 
arts,  who  were  then  both  numerous  and 
discerning.  St.  PauPs  Cathedral  contains 
a  large  number  of  Sir  R.  Westmacott's 
productions,  and  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  his  works.  He  received  the  dignity 
of  knighthood  in  1 83  7 .  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
that  body.  He  leaves  a  son  to  inherit  his 
name — one  who  bids  fair  to  win  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  sculptor. 


PIECEMEAL  NATUEAL   HISrOSY. 

We  recently  announced  the  addition  of 
an  Australian  ptcropus  to  the  collection  of 
animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Re- 
gent's Park;  we  have  now  another  and 
still  more  interesting  addition  to  record, 
in  the  shape  of  three  fine  specimens  of 
the  rare  and  beautifal  Honduras  turkey, 
(Mdeagris  oceikUay)  from  the  dense  forests 
of  Central  America.  These  fine  birds 
have  been  sent  to  the  gardens  as  a  pre- 
sent from  Her  Majesty,  and  are  the  first 
of  the  kind  that  have  ever  been  exhibited 
alive  in  this  country. 

The  Honduras  turkey  was  first  describ- 
ed by  Cuvier,  from  a  specimen  captured 
by  the  crew  of  a  vessel  while  ashore  cut- 
ting wood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras ;  and 
though  repeated  efforts  have  since  been 
made  to  introduce  it  to  this  country,  yet, 
until  the  present  time,  every  attempt  has 
proved  unsuccessfril.  The  bird  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  of  the  poultry  tribe, 
and  almost  rivals,  in  the  gorgeousness  of 
its  metallic  lustre,  the  diminutive  hum- 
ming-birds of  its  own  clime,  or  the  gaudy 
peacock,  that  has  so  long  been  domestic* 
ated  amongst  us,  from  the  remote  re- 
gions of  the  coast.  It  is  fully  equal  to  the 
common  turkey  in  height;  but,  with  a 
more  slim  and  graceful  form,  a  more  erect 
bearing,  and  its  brilliant  tint*  of  green 
and  gold,  it  has  altogether  a  most  attract- 
ive appearance.  The  gaiety  of  its  coat 
may  very  probably  add  but  little  to  its 
worth  on  a  Michaelmas  dinner-table  ;  but 
assuredly  one  would  like  to  see  such  a 
brilliant  creature  at  home  in  our  poultry- 
yards.  The  birds  now  being  exhibited  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  were,  until  lately, 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Stevenson,  the 
wife  of  the  British  Superintendent  of 
Belize,  and  were  sent  here  by  that  lady, 
as  a  present  to  the  Queen,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Skinner,  the  well-known  collector 
of  orchidaceous  plants,  who,  by  great  care 
and  attention  during  the  voyage  home, 
managed  to  preserve  his  feathered  charge 
in  excellent  health  and  condition.  The 
strangers  are  now  accommodated  with 
comfortable  quarters  in  the  near  neigh- 
borhood of  the  peUcans  and  the  family 
group  of  flamingoes,  and  are,  of  course, 
lor  tne  time  bemg,  "  the  observed  of  all 
observers." 

One  of  the  newspapers  in  the  west  of 
England  lately  announced  another  curious 
zoological  importation,  which  it  might  not 
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be  amiss  for  Hr.  Mitchell  to  look  after — 
namely,  a  live  scorpion,  wliich  came  here 
with  some  sedge  bags,  it  is  supposed,  from 
Egypt.  It  was  fomid  at  one  of  the  canal 
wharves  among  some  luggage,  and  suffi- 
ciently alert  and  active  to  sprmg  about  on 
being  placed  at  large.  The  last  accounts 
left  the  venomous  little  fellow  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  druggist,  near  its  place  of  cap- 
ture, in  good  health,  and  in  the  daily  en- 
joyment of  a  meal  of  flies. 

In  a  paper  which  Sir  W.  Jardine  read 
before  the  British  Association  at  Chelten- 
ham on  the  artificial  propagation  of  the 
salmon  in  the  River  Tay,  a  curious  illus- 
tration was  given  of  the  way  in  wliich 
various  races  of  animals  check  and  coun- 
tercheck each  other  in  nature,  and  of  the 
evil  and  deran^ment  that  often  result 
from  the  short-sighted  interference  of  man. 
It  has  been  customary,  in  waters  preserv- 
ed for  salmon-fishing,  to  destroy  the  com- 
mon river  trout,  as  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  salmon  fry;  but  it  has 
recently  been  ascertained  that  the  larvae 
of  the  May-fly,  on  which  the  trout  feeds, 
carries  on  far  more  serious  depredations, 
by  preying  on  the  salmon  ova ;  and  that 
the  trout,  therefore,  by  keeping  down  the 
number  of  the  May-fly,  should  rather  be 
regarded  as  a  friend  than  an  enemy  to  the 
fisherman.  Obviously,  to  destrojr  the  trout 
is  only  another  way  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  the  salmon.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  same  law  of  nature,  it  was  mention- 
ed, that  in  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
the  hawks  had  been  ruthlessly  extirpated, 
with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  head 
of  game,  wood-pigeons  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  source  of 
great  injury  to  the  fiirmers.  There  is 
clearly  a  balance  In  nature,  which  we, 
with  our  partial  knowledge,  can  interfere 
with  only  to  impair  or  destroy. 

M.  C.  Davaine  has  recently  published 
some  remarkable  fects  respecting  the  vi- 
tality of  the  common  anguiUtdce  of  mil- 
dewed wheat.  It  appears  that  in  the 
larvae  state  these  insects  are  endowed  with 
the  power  of  remaining  dry  and  apparently 
dead  for  several  years,  jmd  of  again  re- 
covering their  power  of  movement  on 
being  moistened  with  water,  as  in  the 
case  of  several  of  the  infrisorial  animal- 
culae.  These  larvae  also  exhibit  a  very 
remarkable  power  of  resistance  to  the 
action  of  violent  poisons,  provided  they 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  act  on  the  tissues  j 
of  the  body,    M.  Davaine  found  by  ex- 


periment that  opium,  salts  of  morphine, 
oelladonna,  atropine,  and  strychnia  and 
its  compounds,  have  no  action  on  these 
minute  animals,  though  so  deadly  in  their 
effects  on  those  of  more  complex  organiza- 
tion. In  a  concentrated  solution  or  paste ' 
of  these  substances,  they  continued  to  live 
and  move  for  a  fortnight.  Nicotine,  on 
the  contrary,  soon  destroyed  their  move- 
ments, but  not  their  vitality ;  for,  after  re- 
maining several  days  in  contact  with  this 
substance,  they  became  as  Uvely  as  ever 
when  freed  from  it  by  washing.  It  wad 
also  found  that  organic  matters  in  a  state 
of  decompofiition,  and  especially  those  of 
animal  origin,  had  the  same  effect  upon 
the  anguiUuloB  as  nicotine ;  small  pieces  of 
meat,  cheese,  or  a  little  paste,  put  into 
water  containing  them,  rendering  their 
bodies  straight  and  stiff  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  in  hot  weather,  although  they 
would  speedily  recover  their  movements 
onbeing  washed  in  pure  water.  And  this 
resuscitation  may  frequently  be  repeated 
with  the  same  individuals. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding their  tenacity  of  life,  these 
anguUlulcB  are  speedily  destroyed  by  con-- 
tact  with  acids,  a  circumstance  the  more 
singular,  as  other  animals  of  the  same  class 
live  and  breed  in  vinegar.  Sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  two  hundred  volumes  of 
water  kills  them  in  a  few  hours,  and  may 
advantageously  be  employed  to  destroy 
them  in  seed  com.  Another  remarkable 
circumstance  is,  that  these  larvae  are  able 
to  support  an  intense  cold,  though  heat  is 
speedily  fatal  to  them.  M.  Davaine  has 
exposed  them  to  a  temperature  of  49  below 
zero,  Fahrenheit,  for  several  hours,  wdth- 
out  killing  them ;  though  they  perish  at 
148®  Fahrenheit ;  while  the  rottfera  and 
tardigrade  animalcules  support  a  heat  of 
212®.  These  observations  make  an  inter- 
esting addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
economy  of  the  more  minute  forms  of 
animal  me. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  huge  whale,  sixty- 
two  feet  in  length,  was  picked  up  at  sea, 
and  taken  ashore  about  twelve  miles  fronv 
Wick,  where  it  was  speedily  resolved  into 
its  commercial  components  of  whalebone 
and  oU.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  the 
animal  had  drifted  dead  from  the  Green- 
land seas;  but  from  information  which 
has  since  transpired,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  monster  was  killed  only  the 
day  before  it  was  take!i,  in  a  single  com- 
bat between  himself  and  another  monster 
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of  the  deep.  The  conflict,  which  took 
place  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  land, 
and  which  was  witnessed  from  the  shore 
by  a  number  of  fishermen  and  others,  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  exciting  character.  The  two 
monsters  kept  battling  with  each  other,  at 
times  with  tneir  heads,  and  at  times  with 
their  tails,  raising  a  tremendous  spray  for 
a  distance  of  many  yards  around.  After 
a  tierce  and  close  encounter,  they  would 
each  retreat  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and,  after  a  brief  rest,  would  again  meet 
in  collision,  dashing  against  each  other 
with  fearftil  rapidity  and  force.  On  re- 
covering from  tne  effect  of  such  a  sudden 
attack,  they  would  again  resume  their 
fight  at  close  quarters,  rising  up  in  the 
water,  springing  sometimes  to  a  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  coming  down  on 
each  other  with  terrible  violence.  For 
.three  hours  this  desperate  battle  was  car- 
ried on,  the  sea  meanwhile  assuming  a 
bright  red  tinge,  from  the  blood  that  had 
been  shed ;  and,  at  the  close,  one  of  the 
whales  became  motionless,  while  the  other 
retired  from  the  hard-fought  field.  The 
fcext  morning,  as  early  as  four  o'clock, 
the  carcase  was  foimd  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  engagement  of  the  previous 
afternoon  had  taken  place ;  and  from  var 
rioiis  marks  upon  the  body,  and  a  broken 
jawbone,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  the  vanquished  belligerent  in 
the  affray. 

One  other  matter  more  to  our  taste,  and 
we  must  have  done  for  this  time  with  na- 
tural history.  Mr.  Gosse  has  just  an- 
noimced  the  discovery  of  a  new  British 
actinia^  allied  to  JEdwardaia  vestttd,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article  "Aquarium  Mania," 
p.  325.  The  discovery  was  made  at  Tor- 
quay, in  July  last,  by  Miss  Pinchard,  an 
accomplished  student  of  our  marine  natural 
histor}'- ;  and  the  discovered  is  a  very  gem 
of  anemones,  a  little  fellow  scarcely  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  with  its 
esqpanded  disk  of  tentacles  not  more  than 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has 
a  roughened  tubular  epidermis  like  its  re- 
lative aforementioned,  out  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  can  protrude  itself  at  both  extremi- 
ties. Its  body  is  a  sort  of  fluted  colunm, 
colorless,  and  showing  its  scarlet  stomach 
within,  while  its  tiny  disk  of  tentacles,  at 
top,  is  like  a  littlecomplex  star  of  creamy 
white.  Mr.  Lloyd's  collectors  will  doubt- 
less soon  be  at  work  to  discover  more  of 
these  pretty  zoophytes,  and  no  long  time 


is  likely  to  elapse  before  it  takes  its  place  as 
one  of  the  prune  fevorites  of  the  aquarium. 

PROFESSOB   DS   MORGAN    ON    DSCIMAL 

COINAGE. 

It  is  not  long  since  that,  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  gentle- 
man from  the  west  of  England  ve&tured 
the  opinion,  that  great  goodwould  be  done, 
if  some  competent  person  were  employed 
to  go  through  the  country  lecturing  on 
Decimal  Coinage,  and  treating  the  subject 
"poetically."  The  thought  was  no  doubt 
a  nappy  one,  and  was  probabljr  suggested 
by  the  spirited,  not  to  say  poetical,  descrip- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  new  volumes  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  BGstory,  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage  in  the 
reign  of  James  11.  Our  popular  lecturers, 
however,  most  unfortunately  for  us,  are 
7iot  Macaulays,  and  there  is  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  gentleman  at  Plymouth 
will  have  to  wait  some  time  before  he  can 
give  the  promised  •*  cordial  welcome"  to  a 
poetical  lecturer  on  Decimal  Coinage. 

In  the  absencei  however,  of  a  competent 
person  to  do  the  thing  "  poetically,"  the 
Decimal  Coinage  Association  itself  has  put 
forward  a  gentleman  who  has  at  least 

shown  that  this  ere  while  driest  of  drv 
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subjects  may  be  treated  pleasantly  and 
agreeably,  and  that,  too,  wdthout  at  all 
losing  sight  of  its  distinctive  character. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  is  the  redoubta- 
ble mathematician.  Professor  De  Morgan, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  association 
above  mentioned,  delivered  a  lecture  ex- 
planatory of  their  object  a  few  weeks 
since,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  John  street,  Adelphi.  Let  tts  listen 
for  a  while ;  our  readers  will  find  the  mat- 
ter worth  attending  to,  though  there  be 
in  it  nothing  of  poetry. 

"  Ever  since  1816,  sensible  people  have 
been  desiring  and  dreaming  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  decimal  coinage.  There  have 
been  various  systems  of  doing  this  devised, 
but  all  of  them  have  now  sunk  out  of 
notice.  These  are  the  pound  and  mil  syB- 
tem,  and  the  tenpenny  system,  those  names 
bein^  used  in  a  somewhat  sarcastic  sense, 
which  is  anything  but  a  disadvantage,  as 
it  fixes  men's  minds  on  the  peculiar  points 
of  each  system.  But  then  your  nicknames 
nmst  be  correctly  given.  Some  opponents 
on  the  tenpenny  side  called  themselves 
Little-endians,  and  the  pound  and  mil 
people  Big-endians.  But  that  was  a  mis- 
take.   They  had  got  hold  of  the  poker  by 
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the  wrong  end.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  on 
whom  everybody  relied  but  the  Irish 
bishop,  who,  when  the  Voyage  to  Lilliput 
appeared,  declared  he  didn't  believe  the 
half  of  it,'  stated  that  the  Endian  dispute 
arose  out  of  the  following  dogma :  "  True 
believers  break  their  eggs  at  the  conveni- 
ent end."  Now  the  pound  and  mil  people 
believed  that  the  small  end  was  that  at 
which  the  coinage  ought  to  be  broken, 
and  a  small  cracK  of  four  per  cent,  in  the 
copper  served  their  pm-pose.  But  the 
real  Big-endians  (the  tenpenny  people) 
smashed  the  sovereign  into  tenpenny  bits, 
and  made  such  a  hole  as  let  out  all  the 
meat  in  getting  rid  of  the  pound  and 
shilling.  Both  parties  frightened  the 
community  by  using  the  word  *  decimal,' 
and  so  leading  people  to  think  they  would 
be  puzzled  with  the  arithmetical  di&culties 
of  decimal  fractions.  It  would  be  better 
for  everybody  who  advocated  a  decimal 
coinage,  to  state  plainly  that  it  was  count- 
ing by  tens,  twenties,  hmidreds,  thousands, 
and  not  counting,  as  we  now  do,  by  fours, 
twelves,  and  twenties,  the  upholders  of 
which  system  should  be  named  the 
'  quarto-duodecimo-viljegimists.' 

*'  Of  the  two  systems  now  before  the 
world,  all  that  the  pound  and  mil  required 
imperatively  was,  that  twenty-five  far- 
things instead  of  twenty-four  should  go  to 
the  hal^hilling.  Of  course  it  would  be 
robbery  to  make  people  give  twenty-five 
farthings  for  sixpence ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  great  robberies  committed  by 
Parliament  in  taxation,  we  could  afford  to 
allow  that,  on  account  of  the  great  bene- 
fits that  would  be  obtained  by  it.  In 
the  tenpenny  system  there  was  nothing 
but  inconvenience  and  impracticability, 
whether  the  decimalization  was  upwards 
or  do\vnwards.  The  advocates  of  the 
pound  and  mil  system  were  in  fault  for 
not  more  distinctly  pointing  out  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  change  which  thej  proposed 
m  the  coinage,  as  compared  witn  the  en- 
tire subversion  of  the  existing  system  that 
would  follow  from  adopting  the  plan  of  the 
tenpenny  people.  In  the  tenpenny  sys- 
tem it  was  proposed  to  retain  the  penny, 
introduce  a  tenpenny  coin — a  franc — and 
this  new  coin  of  tenpence  and  the  existing 
shilling  were  to  be  allowed  to  circulate 
together  until  the  shillings  should  be 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  Mint.  There 
were  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
shillings  now  in  circulation,  and  ten  years 
at  least  would  elapse  before  they  would 


all  get  back  into  the  Mint.  Old  people 
could  remember  that,  in  spite  of  tne  re- 
coinage  of  1696,  silver  coins  of  Charles  II. 
were  in  circulation  in  1816.  The  incon- 
venience and  confusion  that  would  arise 
from  this  concurrent  circulation  of  the 
shilling  and  the  franc  would  be  very  obvi- 
ous, if  they  looked  not  so  much  at  accounts 
and  large  transactions,  as  at  the  position 
of  the  poor  man  at  the  pay-table.  The 
use  of  the  shilling  and  the  franc  together, 
in  such  cases,  would  involve  a  difiicult 
calculation  in  mental  arithmetic,  and 
would  be  the  source  of  endless  confiision 
with  such  as  could  only  count  without  being 
used  to  mental  calculation.  But  by  the 
adoption  of  the  pK)und  and  mil  system  no 
difficulty  of  the  sort  arose.  It  would  not 
bo  essential  to  the  poor  man  to  know 
fiorins,  cents,  and  mils.  In  receiving  his 
wages,  the  17s.  6d.  miffht  go  down  in  his 
employer's  books  as  8  florins  75  cents ;  but 
that  would  be  nothing  to  him ;  he  would  be 
paid  in  the  same  coins  as  now,  or  perhaps 
with  more  florins  than  is  usual  now.  The 
whole  point  with  him  would  be,  that  he 
would  receive  a  farthing  more  in  change  for 
sixpence.  In  buying  a  threepenny  loaf,  he 
would  know  that  he  ought  to  get  3  Jd.  back 
instead  of  dd.  To  those  who  had  no  books 
to  keep,  and  no  sums  to  do,  this  was  all  that 
the  pound  and  mil  system  required.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  tenpenny 
system  would  fail ;  any  s<Jieme  was  at  once 
upset  that  required  mental  calculation  in 
addition  to  counting.  There  is  no  more 
chance  of  the  commercial  world  giving 
up  the  pound,  which  has  held  its  place 
through  all  changes  in  our  history,  or  of 
the  poor  transacting  their  little  dealings 
by  tenpences,  than  of  the  people  rising 
and  petitioning  Parliament  to  repeal  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  to  repudiate  the 
National  Debt." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  sharp 
discussion  took  place,  in  which  some  of 
the  ablest  advocates  of  the  tenpenny 
scheme  defended  their  own  system,  and 
tried  hard  to  disparage  the  arguments  of 
the  doughty  professor.  Neither  he  nor 
his  partisans,  however,  were  to  be  shaken 
in  tneir  affection  for  the  pound  and  mil, 
and  they  evidently  carried  the  meeting 
with  them.  Let  future  lecturers  on  Deci- 
mal Coinage  handle  the  subject  after  the 
manner  of  Professor  De  Morgan ;  and  it 
will  be  found  not  so  very  far  removed 
from  poetry  after  all — that  best  kind  of 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  evcry-day  life. 
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THE   MEMOIRS   OF   TUE   DUKE   DE   SAINT-SIMON.* 


At  the  very  moment  when  the  manly 
language  of  Pascal,  Moliere,  and  the  grand 
school  of  Port-Royal,  was  tapering  away 
into  the  refined  and  almost  efiemhiate 
delicacy  of  Labruyere  and  the  moralists 
of  Ms  school,  Saint-Simon,  a  youth  of 
twenty,  nurtured  in  the  traditions  and 
phraseology  of  the  past,  was  busy  infusing 
mto  his  memoirs  something  of  the  force 
and  freedom  of  that  vigorous  and  racy 
French  written  and  spoken  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  The 
style  of  Saint-Simon,  variously  appreciated 
by  Frenchmen,  has  been  particularly  im- 
pugned by  observers  of  grammatical  nice- 
ties as  loose  and  desultory.  By  those,  on 
the  contrary,  who  do  not  absolutely  pin 
their  fidth  as  the  slaves  of  such  sciolists 
as  Vaugelas  and  Dumarsais,  it  is  justly 
considered  as  affording  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  substantial  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage in  existence.  With  something  of 
the  length  and  musical  sweep  of  our 
Clarendon's  periods,  it  presents  ever  and 
anon  a  curtness,  an  elliptical  abruptness, 
which,  while  it  prevents  the  sentence  from 
palling  on  the  ear,  it  gives  it  additional 
zest  and  poignancy.  It  would  be  absurd, 
kowever,  to  assign  any  particular  manner 
to  a  work,  the  essential  characteristic  of 
which  is  variety — a  variety  exhibiting  at 
one  time  the  austere  and  searching  style 
of  the  inexorable  historian,  with  a  dash  of 
the  broadest  humor,  the  richest  comedy ; 
at  another,  the  most  harrowing  or  bewitch- 
ing narrative ;  graced,  too,  when  occasion 
requires  it  should,  by  the  elevated  reflec- 
tions of  the  moralist,  or  the  still  loftier 
strains  of  the  Chrirtian  orator.  These 
inimitable  qualities  of  style,  the  exponents 
of  almost  unparalleled  powers  of  penetra- 
tion and  portraiture,  have  long  smce  as- 
signed to  the  works  of  their  possessor  a 


*  ^'Nous  faiaoDS  one  lecture  raprds-dtner,  lee 

li^moires  de  M.  de  Saint-Simon,  oil  il  m'est  Impos^ 

Bible  de  ne  pas  vous  regrotter:  vaus  auritz  des 

pUxisin  indiabls8.^*~^Mm€.    du    Deffand  d  Horace 

Walpok^  {Kov.  21,  1770.) 


place  on  the  same  shelf  with  those  of 
Tacitus  and  Bossuet.  Saint-Simon's  me- 
moirs, now  publishing  for  the  third  time 
in  France,*  made  their  first  appearance 
entire  (such  is  the  statement  of  the  'early 
editors)  in  1829 ;  and  created,  despite  u 
literary  school  thus  openly  at  variance 
with  the  classical  past,  a  sensation  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  first 
French  translation  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 
They  embrace  a  period  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen — 
namely,  the  second  half  of  Louis  XTV.'s 
reign,  precisely  that  of  his  contest  with 
our  English  William  and  Anne,  and  the 
whole  of  the  regency,  closing  only  with 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1723. 
They  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  travers- 
ed, undazzled,  some  of  the  most  glorious 
years  of  the  "  Grand  Monarque's**  remi, 
and  who  resisted,  notwithstanding  hk 
youth,  the  enthusiasm  which  blinded  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen ;  judging  severely, 
nay  sometimes  harshly,  a  policy  which  Ws 
contemporaries  all  but  worshipped.  Ma- 
caulay's  observation,  that  the  French  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  time  were  not  aware,  in 
their  infatuation  of  king-worship,  that 
their  adored  monarch  was  in  stature  even 
below  the  usual  standard,  cannot  for  an 
instant  apply  to  a  mind  so  vigorously  tem- 
pered as  that  of  the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon. 
No  man  ever  took  the  measure,  either 
mental  or  bodilyi  of  his  sovereign  with 
more  provoking  Iboolnees  than  he.  No 
man  more  clearlv  understood  than  he  did 
the  object  of  tnat  sovereign's  policy  in 
calling  his  nobles  around  him.  N  one  ever 
went  deeper  into  the  vices  of  his  adminis- 
tration, the  vices  of  his  education,  the 


*  *'  M^moiree  Complets  et  Anthentiques  du  Due 
de  Saint-Simon,  sur  le  Si^e  de  Louis  XTV.  et  la 
R^genco.  NoureUe  ^ition  colationn^e  soigneuse- 
ment  sur  le  manuscrit  orig^'nal  avec  le  consentement 
de  M.  le  Due  actuel  de  Saint-Simon  qui  en  est  seul 
propri^taire ;  avec  une  notice  do  Seuinte-Beure  de 
i'Academie  Fran^aise,  et  une  table  alpbab^Uquo 
complete  dcs  mati^rcs  redig^  specialement  poor 
cette  edition."    Paris:  1856. 
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vices  of  bis  temper  and  oharAOter.  None 
ever  brought  out  in  more  appalHng  or 
more  ludicrous  colors  the  vices  and  dan- 
gers of  tbe  bigoted  and  idiot  piety  which 
could  repeal  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  erect 
hypocrisy  into  a  standing  law  of  French 
society.  It  is  he  who  tells  us,  that  the 
kiiig^s  education  had  been  so  neglected  as 
to  leave  him  in  ignorance  of  the  most  vul- 
gar &cts  connected  with  law  or  history, 
exposing  him  even  in  public  to  the  grossest 
and  most  palpable  absurdities.  It  is  he 
who  informs  us  that  flexibility,  meanness, 
a  cringing,  slavish  air  of  admiration,  or 
rather  of  helpless  imbecility,  seen  save 
by  and  throu^  the  king  himseL^  was  the 
only  means  of  winning  his  &vor ;  and  that 
this  spirit  of  self-adulation  and  compla- 
cency was  carried  such  lengths  by  a  prince 
neither  deficient  in  sense  nor  experience, 
that,  though  without  either  voice  or  ear 
for  music,  he  would,  in  private,  keep  in- 
cessantly humming  such  opera  prologue 
passages  as  were  most  outrageous  in  his 
praise.  He  admits,  too,  with  a  candor 
which  communicates  a  deeper  tinge  to  the 
darker  parts  of  the  portrait,  that  Louis 
XIY.,  though  his  intellect  was  below  par, 
was  possessed  of  many  good  qualities :  had 
a  remarkable  power  of  appropriation,  an 
til  of  natural  grandeur;  talked  well, 
easily,  and  in  good  terms ;  and  that  even 
his  ordinary  conversation  was  not  devoid 
of  a  certain  stamp  of  majesty :  adding, 
however,  that  lus  ears  were  poisoned  by 
the  most  crying  and  hideous  flattery ;  that 
he  was  deified  within  the  very  paJe  of 
Christianity,  made  drunk  with  his-  author- 
ity, his  grandeur,  and  glory;  and  that, 
but  for  that  lear  of  the  devil  which  it 
pleased  God  to  leave  him  a  prey  to  as  his 
greatest  disorder,  he  would  assuredly  have 
had  himself  worshipped,  and  as  certainly 
have  met  with  adorers.  On  the  score  of 
the  royal  religion,  we  have  one  briei^er- 
tinent,  and  conclusive  anecdote.  Wnen 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  about  to  leave 
for  Spain,  where,  says  Saint-Simon,  he  in- 
tended to  join  Berwick,  (the  bastard  son 
of  our  James  11.,)  Louis  asked  him  what 
persons  he  meant  to  take  with  him.  The 
duke  mentioned,  among  others,  Fontper- 
tuis.  "  What,  nephew !"  replied  the  kmg, 
with  emotion,  "  the  son  of  that  madwoman 
who  ran  after  the  Jansenist  Amauld?" 
"  Upon  my  fidth,  sire,"  rejoined  D'Orleans, 
"  I  know  not  what  the  mother  did,  but  the 
son  I  uphold  to  be  no  Jansenist ;  he  doesn't 
even  believe  in  God«"    *^  Is  it  posuble  ?" 


was  the  king's  exclamation ;  ^^  and  are 
you  sure  of  it  ?  Well,  if  that  is  the  case, 
you  may  take  him  with  you." 

"  Saint-Simon,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  present  edition  of  that 
nobleman's  memoirs,  "is  the  greatest 
painter  of  his  age,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
m  the  full  blaze  of  its  development.  Till 
the  publication  of  his  memoirs,  there  ex- 
isted not  even  a  suspicion  of  the  life,  in- 
terest, and  ever-recurring  dramatic  move- 
ment supplied  by  the  court,  court  scenes, 
marriages,  deaths,  and  sudden  changes, 
nay,  even  the  ordinary  tenor  of  daily  life, 
with  the  reflex  hues  of  its  hopes  and  dis- 
appointments thrown  over  the  features  of 
countless  faces,  not  one  of  which  is  alike, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  conflicting  ambitions 
imparting  more  or  less  visible  animation 
to  all  the  characters  and  groups  seen  in 
the  great  gallery  of  Vers^llcs,  once  a 
mighty  maze,  but  not  now  without  a  plan, 
inasmuch  as,  thanks  to  his  labors,  they 
give  up  the  secret  of  their  combinations 
and  contrasts.  Till  the  publication  of 
Saint-Simon,  we  had  but  snatches,  mere 
sketches  of  all  this:  he  was  the  first  U> 
give,  with  an  infinity  of  detail,  a  vast  im- 
pression of  the  varied  whole.  K  ever  man 
has  rendered  it  possible  to  re-people  Ver- 
sailles in  imagination,  and  re-people  it 
without  a  feeling  of  weariness,  he  is  the 
man.  His  page,  as  BufiTon  says  of  spring, 
is  warm  with  life.  But  they  produce,  at 
the  same  time,  a  singular  effect  with  re- 
gard to  the  times  and  reigns  which  they 
do  not  include.  On  leaving  off  the  perusa  I 
of  his  pages,  to  open  those  of  any  other 
history,  or  even  memoirs,  you  are  apt  to 
find  everything  flat,  stale,  and  unprofita- 
ble. Every  period  which  has  not  had  its 
Saint-Simon,  at  once  appears  something 
uninhabited  and  forlorn,  something  voice- 
less and  colorless.  Very  few  periods  of 
French  history,  were  the  trial  made,  would 
stand  such  a  test,  resist  such  a  counter- 
shock  ;  for  painters  of  his  description  are 
rare ;  indeed,  for  animation  and  fullness, 
there  has  been,  down  to  the  present  time, 
but  one  Saint-Simon.  Not  but  there  have 
been  memoirs  varied  and  beautiful  in  form 
before  his  time.  He  would  have  been  the 
first  to  protest  against  an  act  of  injustict^ 
calculated  to  lessen  his  predecessors,  who 
were,  he  makes  the  declaration  himself 
his  prompters  and  pattern,  the  sources 
from  which  he  derived  a  taste  for  living 
and  animated  history.  Painters,  too,  were 
the  Villehardouins  and  Joinvilles,  in  the 
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midst  of  their  somewhat  cramped  bnt  de- 
lightfully and  artlessly  awkward  narra- 
tions. The  Froissarts,  the  Commynses, 
also,  had  already  attained  to  skill  and  art 
without  forfeiting  the  graces  of  simplicity. 
Then  what  a  galaxy,  what  a  generation  of 
writers,  at  once  soldiers  and  civilians,  was 
produced  by  the  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century — ^a  Montluc,  a  Jarannes,  a  D'Au- 
bigne,  and  a  Brantdme.  What  originali- 
ty of  language,  and  all  from  the  fountain- 
head,  and  what  diversity  in  the  accent 
and  evidence  I  Sully,  in  the  midst  of  his 
operoseness,  evinces  many  really  beautiftd, 
•olid,  and  attaching  qualities,  lit  up  by 
the  smile  of  Henri  iV.  And  the  Fronde 
— ^what  a  crop  of  recitals  of  all  sorts,  what 
a  sudden  covey  of  unexpected  historians 
hatched  from  among  its  own  actors,  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  his  eminently 
brilliant  and  conspicuous  Retz,the  greatest 
painter  before  the  advent  of  Saint-Simon, 
liut  the  generation  of  memoir  writers,  pro- 
ceeding trom  the  Fronde,  pause,  as  it  were, 
<m  the  threshold  of  the  real  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  From  that  period  we  have  nothing 
bnt  rapid,  imfinished  sketches,  traced  by 
elegant,  acute,  but  somewhat  listless  pens : 
Madame  de  La  Fayette,  La  Fare,  Ma- 
dame de  Caylus.  They  beget  a  relish, 
but  do  not  satisfy  it :  they  begin,  but  leave 
you  half-way.  Now,  no  pen  is  less  liable 
to  fail  or  leave  you,  less  indolent,  less 
apt  to  be  dispirited,  than  that  of  Saint- 
Simon.  He  addicts  himself  to  history, 
from  his  youth  up,  as  to  a  task  and  a 
mission.  Ho  does  not  allow  his  pen  to 
run  on  in  old  age  like  Retz,  calling  up 
dim  and  distant  recollections ;  a  methoa 
always  perilous,  and  unavoidably  the  source 
of  contusion  and  error.  He  stores  up  &cts 
day  by  day,  and  writes  them  down  night 
after  night.  He  begins  at  the  early  age 
of  nineteen,  in  his  military  tent,  and  plies 
bis  task  incessantly  at  Versailles,  and 
everywhere  else.  He  is,  like  Herodotus, 
t»ver  and  ever  inquiring.  On  pedigree  he 
is  second  to  none :  on  the  past  he  argues 
with  the  learning  of  an  antiquary.  To 
the  present  he  is  all  eye  and  ear,  scenting 
whatever  is  on  foot,  and  setting  it  down 
incontinently.  He  turns  every  spare  hour 
to  account.  In  old  age,  and  when  living 
in  retirement  on  his  estate,  he  arranges 
the  whole  mass  of  materials  in  one  unique 
and  continuous  stream  of  narrative,  merely 
dividing  it  into  distinct  paragraphs,  with 
marginal  titles ;  and  the  whole  of  this  im- 
mensely lengthy  text  he  once  more  oopies 


out  in  his  own  hand,  with  every  the  mi- 
nutest attention  to  deamess  and  accuracy 
— qualities  of  authenticity  which,  had  they 
been  duly  taken  into  account,  ought  to 
have  challenged  for  his  order  and  method, 
his  style  and  phraseology,  though  cer- 
tainly careless  and  redundant,  the  most 
religious  respect.''  The  introduction  states 
as  well  as  solves  the  question,  why  one  so 
young  should  have  evinced  so  early  and 
decided  an  historical  calling.  It  traces 
his  instinctively  historical  qualities  to  his 
&ther,  whose  portrait,  even  after  every 
allowance  is  made  for  its  being  drawn  by 
the  son,  represents  a  man  possessed  oi 
moral  stamina  rather  uncommon  at  court. 
It  discovers  in  the  &ther  a  shortness  ol 
temper  apt  to  degenerate  into  sourness — 
precisely  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
son,  and  which  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  Other's  being  laid  on  the  shelf  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty.  He  was  a  &- 
vorite  with  Louis  XIIL,  but  no  courtier ; 
and  if  he  withdrew  in  partial  disgrace  to 
the  government  of  Blaye,  where  he  re- 
mained tiH  the  death  of  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  it  was  merelv  because  he  kept 
his  honor,  without  being  able  to  keep 
his  tongue.  To  his  son,  Saint-Simon, 
bom  in  1675,  when  the  &ther  was  sixty- 
eight,  some  say  seventy-two,  the  latter 
transmitted  certain  hereditary  qualities — 
pride,  honesty,  a  lofty  spirit,  and  all  the 
instincts  of  high  descent,  with  a  degree  of 
inveteracy  they  had  not  perhaps  attained 
in  the  original.  He  was  bred  at  home, 
under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  a  person  of 
merit,  and  his  &ther,  who  was  tbnd  of 
recalling  the  manners  and  relating  the 
anecdotes  of  the  olden  court,  thereby  in- 
stilling into  the  mind  of  his  son  a  rever- 
ence for  the  past,  and  an  early  bias  in 
favor  of  the  beautiftil  in  reminiscence. 
In  fact,  the  youth's  dearest  wish  and  am- 
bition was  to  be  a  man  of  consequence  in 
the  world,  the  better  to  know  and  chro- 
nicle the  affairs  of  his  time.  And  yet  his 
calling  as  a  writer,  which  now  appears 
so  clearly  blazoned,  was  originally  kept 
secret,  masked  and  muffled,  as  it  were, 
by  all  sorts  of  grandee  and  courtier-like 
pretensions,  as  well  as  other  accessory 
ambitions  appertaining  at  that  time  to  a 
personage  of  his  rank.  His  first  attempt 
was  a  bulletin  of  the  hotly-contested  field 
of  Neerwinden,  (1693,)  won  by  Luxem- 
bourg over  our  English  Williarah — a  bulle- 
tin for  the  use  of  his  mother  and  friends. 
In  1694,  in  the  leisure  of  a  camp  life  in 
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Germany,  he  decidedly  began  those  me- 
moirs, in  the   writing  and  finishing  of 
which  he  was  destined  to  employ  sixty 
years  of  his  life.    And  this  he  did  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pleasare  he  felt  in  the 
perusal  of  those  of  Marshal  Bassompierre, 
which,  though  they  spoke  in  disparaging 
terms  of  his  £ither,  ne  nevertheless  de- 
clared   to   be   extremely  curious,  albeit 
disgusting  from  their  extreme  personal 
vanity.    Saint-Simon  was  a  man  of  un- 
doubted principle,  with  a  strong  and  im- 
pulsive liting  K)r  people  of  honesty.    Of 
this  we  have  a  whimsical  illustration  in 
the  singular  step  he  took  in  the  direction 
of  the  Duke  de  Beauvillier,  the  most  up- 
right man  of  the  court ;  one  of  whose 
daughters  he  was  anxious  to  marry — ^the 
elder  or  the  younger,  no  matter  which, 
as  he  had  personally  seen  neither.     In 
iact,  his  real  passion  was  for  the  duke 
and  duchess ;  and  if  he  failed  in  his  im- 
mediate purpose,  he  succeeded  at  least  in 
establishing  an  intimacy  with  the  duke, 
and  the  virtuous  as  well  as  serious  part 
of  the  court,  thereby  opening  a  vista  mto 
the  future,  connected  with  the  early  pro- 
mise of  excellence  given  by  Fenelon's  im- 
petuous pupU,  the  enthusiastic  and  pious 
Duke  de  Bourgogne.  Another  connection, 
and  one  of  a  very  opposite  nature,  was 
that  he  formed  with  the  future  regent, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  he  mith- 
fuUy  adhered  through  good  and  through 
bad  repoit,  being  the  only  courtier  who 
durst  for  a  time  be  seen  standing  by  the 
side  of  a  prince  who  had  incurred  the 
deep  displeasure  of  King  Louis,  and  who 
lay  besides  under  the  popular  and  alarm- 
ing suspicion  of  having  poisoned,  in  the 
space  of  two  years,  no  fewer  than  five 
members  of  the  royal  fiimily,  including  the 
heir  to  the  crown.    In  his  perpetual  con- 
tact with  this  most  generous  and  witty  of 
debauchees,  Saint-Simon  remained  uncon- 
taminated ;  and  if  any  other  testimony 
than  his  own  were  wanting  to  confirm  the 
assertion,  we  have  that  oi  the  duke  him- 
sell^  who  said  (thus  profanely)  of  his  steady 
and  nnrelaxing  counsellor,  that  he  was  im- 
mudble  comme  Dieu  ei  d*une  suite  enragee^ 
(as  immutable  as  God,  and  enragingly  con- 
sistent.)    While  this  prince's  mend  and 
advisor,  he  studiously  declined  every  offer 
of  personal  aggrandizement ;  refusing  to 
be  appointed  governor  to  the  young  king, 
captain  of  the  royal  guards,  nay,  even 
keeper  of  the  seals,  and  obstinately  re- 
pelhng  every  attempt  to  make  him  par- 


ticipate either  in  the  speculative  in&tua- 
tion  or  more  substantial  profits  of  Law's 
famous  system  of  finance. 

Saint -Simon's    pictures,   though    fire- 
quently  drawn  under  the  secret  impulse 
of  disdain  or  aversion,  are  startling  like- 
nesses.   Impassioned  as  he  naturdly  is, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  commendable  feature 
in  the  moral  character  of  any  one  to  have 
exercised  his  avenging  pencil.     His  in- 
dignation is  never  roused  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  deplorable  deficiency  in 
certain  fibres,  a  superabundance  of  servil- 
ity, or  an  exclusive  leaning  to  duplicity. 
With  regard  to  characters  of  a  dibSerent 
stamp,  he  may  be  carried  away  by  error 
or  prejudice,  but  the  nature  of  his  talent 
is  ever  more  impartial  than  his  will,  and 
if  there  is  any  one  good  feature  or  quality 
in  the  object  of  his  hatred,  he  feels  as  if 
impelled  to  give  it.    He  stands  aloof  and 
alone,  not  merely  for  his  thrilling  por- 
traits, but  for  the  largeness  of  his  drama- 
tic conceptions,  his  powers  of  exhibition, 
his  groups,  and  the  endless  involutions 
of  his  dramatis  personce.    The  two  most 
conspicuous  of  these  are  his  death  of  that 
dullest  of  Dauphins,  Monseigneur,  (King 
Louis's  son,  and  father  to  the  Duke  of 
Bourgogne,)  with  the  attendant  and  al- 
most operatic  changes  brought  about  in 
one  nignt  among  the  mob  of  princes  and 
courtiers ;  and  that  most  wonderfiil  court 
or  leet  of  justice,  in  which  he  has  the 
supreme   satisfiiction  '  to  behold  his  ene- 
mies of  the  parliament  compelled  to  run 
coimter  to  the  late  king's  will,  and  de- 
grade from  their  rank  of  princes  of  the 
blood   the   legitimized    bastards  of  the 
haughtiest  and   most   licentious  of  mo- 
narchs.    In  this  last  scene,  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  is  but  too  evidently  alloyed  by 
the  spirit  of  heraldic  pride.    The  duke 
and  peer  Saint-Simon  is  no  longer  bound 
by  the  law  of  ceremonial  to  humble  his 
crest  before  the  spurious  seed  of  royalty ; 
hence  a  whirl  and  rush  of  gratified  malig- 
nity, which  sweeps  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  art,  prompting  a  virulence  of  language 
bordering  on  absolute  ferocity.    Li  ge- 
neral, however,  he  is  never  more  happily 
inspired  than  when  he  conceives  he  Jias 
to  deal  with  a  scoundrel  or  hypocrite. 
Of  this  we  have  an  alarming  instance  in 
a  portrait  which  appears  in  the  very  first 
chapter  of  his  memoirs — that  of  the  first 
parliament  president,  Du  Harlay,  the  de- 
scendant of  the  great  Du  Harlay,  of  the 
tempestous    times    of  the    Gkiises.      Of 
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this  obnoxious  personage  he  gives  a  two- 
fold, or  moral  and  physical  sketch.  We 
shall  lay  the  moral  man  before  our  read- 
ers first :  "  He  was  learned,"  says  Saint- 
Simon,  "in  the  public  law,  thoroughly 
master  of  the  various  forms  of  jurispru- 
dence, well  acquainted  with  history,  and 
knew  how  to  manage  his  corporation  with 
irresistible  authority.  A  pharisaic  aus- 
terity rendered  him  formidable,  by  the 
license  he  assumed  in  his  pubUc  censures 
of  parties,  barristers,  or  magistrates,  so 
that  every  one  trembled  to  have  to  do  i 
with  him.  Supported,  besides,  in  every- 
thing by  the  court,  of  which  he  was  the 
slave,  as  well  as  the  most  humble  servant 
of  all  really  in  power,  he  was  an  acute 
courtier,  singularly  crafty  and  politic — 
talents  which  he  apphed  solely  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  ambition  of  rule  and 
preferment,  and  to  securing  himself  a 
character  as  a  great  man.  In  other  re- 
spects, of  no  e^ctive  honor,  of  no  prin- 
ciple in  privacy,  of  no  honesty  other  than 
exterior,  even  of  no  humanity — ^In  a  word, 
a  perfect  hypocrite,  without  either  faith 
or  law,  without  either  God  or  soul,  a 
harsh  husband,  a  barbarous  father,  a  ty- 
rannical brother,  a  friend  of  none  but 
himself,  naturally  perverse,  fond  of  in- 
sulting and  browbeating,  and  improving 
every  opportunity  of  the  kind  through 
life."  To  complete  the  moral  picture,  we 
have  Harlay  in  his  own  house,  with  his 
son,  both  demurely  sitting  opposite  each 
other,  and  making  diplomatic  inquiries 
after  one  another's  health ;  or  we  have 
them  intrenched  each  within  his  apart- 
ments, separated  by  a  mere  landing-place, 
and  exchanging  together  dry,  ceremonious 
notes,  which  would  have  done  no  dis- 
honor to  a  chancellor's  office.  Or  we 
have  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  oratoire^ 
and  the  equally  reverend  father  Jesuits, 
tilting  together  in  the  chambers  of  old 
Hariay  himself  the  president  listening 
alternately  to  each  without  betraying  the 
shghtest  preference ;  thus  showing  both  i 
parties  out  as  far  as  the  door,  when  he 
looks  sharp  in  the  face  of  the  Jesuits, 
known  for  the  laxness  of  their  doctrinal 
morals,  with  a  "  It's  a  pleasure,  fathers, 
to  live  with  you,"  rapidly  establishing 
the  balance  of  attention  by  addressing 
the  stricter  oratoriary  with  a  "  and  a  hap- 
piness, fethers,  to  die  with  you."  The 
physical  sketch,  an  apt  embodiment  of  the 
moral  outhne,  is  as  follows :  "  Harlay  was 
a  thin,  small  man,  with  a  lozenged  &ce, 


a  large  aquiline  nose,  vulture  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  devour  objects  and  look  through 
stone  walls ;  wearing  a  band  and  a  black 
wig  sprinkled  with  white,  both  consider- 
ably longer  than  they  are  worn  by  eccle- 
siastics ;  a  calotte  and  flat  wristbands,  like 
the  priests  and  the  chancellor ;  always  in 
his  gown,  though  a  scanty  one ;  with  a 
stoop  in  his  gait,  a  slow,  deliberate, 
marked  utterance,  an  old-fashioned  Gaul- 
ish pronunciation,  and  often  words  of  the 
same  stamp;  his  whole  outward  ,man 
cramped,  constrained,  affected;  an  odor 
of  hypocrisy,  a  hollow,  cynical  deportment ; 
malang  slow,  deep  bows;  brushing  the 
waU  as  he  went  along,  with  an  air  ever 
deferential,  but  through  which  would 
peer  out  a  look  of  insolent  audacity; 
using  demure,  set  forms  of  speech,  through 
which  oozed  all  sorts  of  pride,  and  as 
much  sneering  contempt  as  he  durst  ven- 
ture to  show."  The  following  short  anec- 
dote is  so  happy  an  illustration  V)f  this 
remarkable  duplicate,  that  we  give  it 
without  hesitation:  "The  Duchess  de 
la  Fefte,"  says  Saint-Simon,  "called  to 
request  an  audience  of  the  President  du 
Harlay,  and  was  obliged,  like  every  one 
else,  to  put  up  with  his  ill-humor.  On 
her  way  out  she  complained  to  her  man 
of  business,  calling  the  president  an  old 
baboon.  The  president  was  close  on  her 
heels,  but  without  uttering  a  word.  Of 
this  she  became  aware  at  last,  and  only 
hoped  he  had  not  overheard  her ;  but  he, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  followed  her 
to  her  carriage.  Shortly  after,  her  lady- 
ship's case  was  called  and  immediately 
won.  She  made  all  haste  to  visit  the 
president,  returning  him  aU  sorts  of 
thanks.  He,  humble  and  modest,  ducked 
and  bowed,  then  looking  her  straight  in 
the  face,  replied  aloud,  in  presence  of 
everybody,  *  I  am  very  glad,  madam,  that 
an  old  baboon  has  been  able  to  pleasure 
an  old  ape.'  Whereupon,  in  sul  humi- 
lity, and  without  uttering  a  word  more, 
he  began  to  follow  her  out,  his  usual 
practice  when  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a 
visitor.  The  duchess  wished  she  could 
have  killed  him,  o?  have  dropped  dead 
herself  She  talked  she  knew  not  what, 
but  could  not  get  quit  of  him — always  be- 
hind her,  in  profound  and  respectful 
silence  and  downcast  looks,  till  she  had 
fairly  got  into  her  carriage."  His  por- 
traits, whether  of  the  army,  church,  court, 
or  parhament,  have  a  truth  of  costume,  a 
delicacy  or  vigor  of  touch,  which  mark 
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them  as  the  work  of  a  master.  On  Fe- 
nelon,  so  mteresting  a  character,  he  dwells 
at  considerahle  length ;  out  of  gratitude, 
he  says,  to  his  departed  fiiend,  the  Duke 
de  Beauvillier,  who,  when  appointed  go- 
vernor to  the  Children  of  France^  selected 
the  graceful  abbe  as  an  assistant  tutor 
in  his  noble  task.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  figure  and  face :  "  The  pre- 
late was  a  tall,  thin,  extremely  handsome, 
pale  man,  with  a  great  nose,  eyes  from 
which  fire  and  wit  streamed  like  a  torrent, 
with  a  countenance  such  as  I  never  saw 
the  like — such  as,  once  seen,  could  never 
after  be  forgotten.  It  combined  all,  and 
its  contraries  exhibited  nothing  conflict- 
ing. It  was  grave  and  courteous,  serious 
and  cheerful,  savoring  of  the  scholar,  the 
bishop,  and  the  grandee;  but  its  prevar 
lent  expression  (as,  indeed,  that  of  his 
whole  person)  was  refinement,  wit,  grace- 
fulness, decency,  and,  above  all,  noble- 
ness. It  required  an  effort  to  cease 
gazing  upon  it." 

Saint-Simon  has  been  charged  with  in- 
accuracies— a  charge  easily  proved,  and 
one  just  as  easily*obviated  in  an  edition 
containing  foot-notes,  where  slips  of  the 
memory,  as  well  as  hearsay  errors  or  mis- 
statements, are  redressed.  But  a  more 
serious  charge  has  been  brought  against 
him,  involving  the  general  truth  of  the 
whole.  To  this  there  can  be  but  one 
answer :  history  differs  according  to  the 
different  objects  in  view.  There  is  a  kind 
of  history  which  may  be  termed  political 
or  administrative,  the  object  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  compassed 
wnen  the  narrative  is  the  clear  and  com- 
bined result  of  a  steady  and  conscientious 
examination  of  state  documents,  diplo- 
matic papers,  and  reports.  There  is  an- 
other of  quite  a  different  stamp — moral 
and  contemporary  history  written  by 
actors,  eye  or  ear  witnesses.  The  actor 
or  witness  lives  at  court,  if  it  is  a  period 
of  courts,  where  he  looks  on,  or  listens, 
of  makes  inquiries.  His  authorities  are 
the  aged,  those  living  in  disgrace  or  re- 
tirement, subalterns,  too,  nay,  even  valets. 
This  requires  caution,  and  a  certain  sift- 
ing or  comparing  of  evidence.  In  what 
the  actor  or  witness  does  or  sees  person- 
ally, the  process  is  more  rapid.  If  he  is 
gifted  witn  a  power  of  observation,  and  to 
this  power  adds  the  equally  felicitous  gift 
of  expression,  his  history  is  at  once  ani- 
mated and  picturesque,  conveying  the  very 
sensation  and  illusion  of  reahty,  bringing 


us  fece  to  fii.ce  with  a  living,  moving  society 
which  he  had  deemed  to  have  vanished. 
Now,  such  a  moral  history  may,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  lay  claim  to  as  much  relative 
truth  as  its  more  staid  and  buckram  com- 
panion. In  both,  the  pen  is  held  by  one 
who  is  swayed  as  much  by  his  passion  as 
he  is  directed  or  guided  by  his  reason. 
Change  the  actor  or  spectator,  it  may  be 
said,  and  the  whole  historical  fabric 
changes  its  hue.  This  we  are  ready  to 
admit.  But  change  the  examiner  of  re- 
ports, the  collator  of  documents,  and  the 
result  as  immediately  undergoes  a  similar 
metamorphosis.  The  main  point  is,  that 
there  should  be  one  great  painter,  one 
^eat  reflecting  mirror  at  every  great  pe- 
riod.  If  not,  you  are  reduced  to  get  up 
your  beautiful  narrative  or  historical  pic- 
tures with  all  sorts  of  positive  documents : 
in  which  case  your  pages,  however  true 
as  regards  political  resiJts,  will  always  be 
felt  to  be  artificial,  nor  can  you,  with  all 
your  art,  give  life  to  the  period  of  which 
ypu  have  written.  Saint^imon  himself, 
however,  appears  to  have  maturely  con- 
sidered this  grand  question  of  truth,  and 
this,  too,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  memoirs. 
We  have  in  the  present  edition  a  letter 
of  his,  bearing  date  Versailles,  29th  March, 
1699,  (he  was  then  only  twenty-four  years 
of  ageJl  addressed  to  M.  de  Ranee,  Abbe 
de  la  Trappe,  (the  same  whose  life  has 
been  written  by  Chateaubriand,)  request- 
ing his  ghostly  counsel  and  direction  in 
the  matter.  His  object  in  addressing  the 
holy  man  is,  not  to  obtain  permission  to 
write,  (this  he  had  already  long  deter- 
mined on,)  but  to  obtain  some  more  or 
less  easy  rule  whereby  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  reconcile  truth-telling,  as  regards 
others,  with '  conscience,  as  regards  him- 
self. Truth-telling  was  an  absolute  pas- 
sion with  Saint-Simon,  and  one  he  was 
bent  on  satisfying,  provided  it  could  be 
done  in  Christian  fashion,  and  with  a 
Catholic  warrant.  To  show  how  much 
he  is  in  earnest,  he  favors  the  abb6  with 
a  sight  of  that  part  of  his  memoirs  which 
concerns  his  lawsuit  with  his  former  gene- 
ral, De  Luxembourg  (a  question  of  prece- 
dence in  parliament) — one  of  the  harshest, 
he  says,  and  bitterest  written  of  his  pages. 
These,  as  well  as  others,  the  abbo  is  to 
read  and  judge,  after  which  he  is  to  pro- 
scribe to  his  penitent  how  he  is  to  record 
the  uncompromising  truth  without  hurt- 
ing his  conscience,  as  he  is  resolved  to 
show  tenderness  to  none,  and  yet  avoid 
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(iny  scruples  which  might  arise  towards  no  principle,  key,  or  rudiment,  no  rule  or 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  tempt  him  to  introduction,  which,  once  understood,  can 
commit  the  precious  and  patiently-col-  lead  even  the  most  luminous  or  studious 
lected  treasure  to  the  flames.  The  ques-  mind  from  one  event  to  another.  It 
lion  he  puts  to  the  ahbe  implies  not  so  must  therefore  be  taught,  and  fearlessly 
much  absolution  for  past,  as  luU  and  pie-  pursued  through  every  maze  and  involu- 
nary  indulgence  for  luture  severity ;  and  tion  of  vice,  or  crime,  or  folly.  Evidently 
the  abbe,  it  we  are  to  judge  from  the  gene-  our  author  is  not  one  of  your  angelico- 
ral  tenor  of  the  memoirs,  must  have  sub-  Jesuitical  natures,  whose  purblind  eye 
scribed  to  his  wish,  less,  no  doubt,  as  a  shi-inks  from  the  contemplation  of  unv^ 
retrospective  penance  for  his  own  early  ed  truth,  and  who  would  rather  vegetate 
editorship  of  "Anacreon,"  than  from  the  forever  in  hoodwinked  and  blissful  ignor- 
promptings  of  an  ascetic  spirit,  which  ance,  than  withdraw  the  garment  which 
made  severity  the  primary  law  of  his  now  covers  the  nakedness  of  past  or  present, 
stem  and  unbending  nature.  From  all  We  are  bound,  says  the  vigorous  and 
this  we  may  easily  gather  that  Saint-  manly  critic — ^we  are  bound  to  be  charita- 
Simon's  religion  was  partly  his  own,  partly  ble  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others ;  we 
that  of  his  time  —  his  own,  as  far  as  its  are  bound  to  seek  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
inward  sanction  guided  and  strengthened  tion,  to  avoid  being  duU^  stupid,  and  ever- 
his  sense  of  honor  and  justice ;  that  of  lasting  dupes.  Are  we,  he  argues,  to  re- 
his  time,  in  as  £ir  as  its  outward  and  tra-  coil  from  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
ditional  practice  might  be  deemed  suffi-  the  Guises,  the  kings  and  the  court  of  their 
cient  to  protect  the  sinner  against  the  times,  for  fear  of  learning  their  crimes 
consequences  of  certain  peccadilloes.  In  '  and  abominations  ?  of  the  Kichelieus  and 
other  words,  his  religion  was  sincere,  and  .  Mazarins,  for  fear  of  being  made  acquaint- 
therefore  entitled  to  respect,  though  not  \  ed  with  the  commotions  caused  by  their 
'  quite  so  enlightened  as  might  have  been  |  ambitions,  the  vices  and  faults  exhibited 
anticipated.  lie  was  but  too  frequent  in  ;  in  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  their  times? 
his  visits  and  sojoumings  at  the  Trappe,  Shall  we  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  Conde, 
whose  abbo  he  probably  considered  in  the  to  avoid  knowing  his  revolts  and  their 
light  of  a  religious  empiric,  skilful  in  aJ)  attendant  consequences  ?  Or  the  subject 
individual  cases,  but  having  no  call  to  in- ;  of  Turenne  and  his  relatives,  not  to  wit- 
terfere  with  the  system  or  soul  in  general,  ness  the  most  signal  acts  of  perfidy  most 
He  therefore  unscrupulously  indulged  all  immeasurably  rewarded  ?  Must  we  have 
his  deep-seated  prejudices  and  moral  an- !  no  idea  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  lest 
tipathies,  with  an  understanding  that  the  :  we  should  come  to  know  the  sins  which 
thing  was  regulated,  or  that  at  stated  and  were  the  cause  of  her  rise  ?  None  of 
particular  periods  there  might  be  a  ghostly  i  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  that  portent 
reckoning,  after  which  he  was  once  more  i  her  reign,  for  fear  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
at  liberty  to  g^ve  the  rein  to  his  artistic  infamies  of  her  early  life,  the  ignominy 
and  all-pervading  passion.  All  this  may  and  calamity  of  her  greatness,  so  disaa* 
savor  of  littleness,  but  it  is  a  littleness  |  trous  to  France  ?  Let  us,  he  adds,  ren- 
which  does  anything  but  detract  from  der  to  the  Creator  a  more  rational  wor- 
the  lofty  opinion  we  at  once  entertain  of  ship,  nor  purchase  the  salvation  which  the 
his  intellect,  when,  breaking  through  |  Redeemer  has  won  for  us  by  •  absolute 
the  cobwebs  of  superstitious  scruples,  he  brutishness  or  unattainable  perfection, 
grapples  personally  with  the  question,  and  He  is  too  good  to  require  the  one,  too 
proves,  in  his  own  sustained  and  massy  just  to  require  the  other.  Let  us  laiow^  , 
style,  that  no  fancied  Christian  charity  has  therefore,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  value  oi 
a  right  to  stand  between  the  reader  and  men  and  the  price  of  things :  our  main 
historical  truth.  The  secret  springs  of,  study,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  carefully 
history  must,  he  urges,  be  laid  bare,  other-  and  everlastingly  masked,  should  be  to 
wise  facts  and  events  are  alike  unintel- ,  make  no  mistake.  Let  us  understand 
ligible.  History  is  not,  like  science,  a ,  that  knowledge  is  always  excellent,  and 
tfing  to  be  created  or  evolved  with  in-  that  the  good  or  evil  lies  in  the  use  we 
fallible  certainty  in  the  vast  recess  of  make  of  it.  Having  thus  swept  bM^re 
some  capacious  brain,  where  the  discovery  him  what  Johnson  in  his  impatience  would 
of  one  principle  or  degree  of  evidence  in-  have  called  the  "  cant"  of  charity,  the 
variably  leads  to  that  of  another.    It  has   author  concludes  with  the  statement  that 
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contemporary  history,  when  left  to  ripen 
for  a  generation  or  two  under  lock  and 
key,  has  aJl  the  dissecting  advantages  of 
the  past,  as  it  attacks  and  nnmasks  none 
but  the  dead,  or  those  so  long  deceased 
that  none  alive  can  take  any  personal  in- 
terest in  them. 

Saint-Simon*s  life  is  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  when  disconnected  with  his 
memoirs.  He  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marshal  de  Lorges,  Turenne's 
nephew  and  favorite  pupil.  He  was 
then  twenty,  was  duke  and  peer  of 
France,  Governor  of  Blaye,  Governor  and 
Grand  Bsdlli  of  Senlis,  and  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  served 
several  campaigns,  with  the  necessary  pro- 
priety and  application  to  military  duties. 
•After  the  peace  of  Ryswich,  (1697,)  his 
regiment  of  horse  was  disbanded.  In 
1702,  (War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,) 
certain  promotions  placing  above  him 
younger  men  than  Imnsel^  induced  him 
to  quit  the  profession  of  arms  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-seven,  thereby  forfeiting  all 
hopes  of  favor  in  the  eyes  of  a  master, 
who  willingly  gave  a  slight,  but  never  re- 
ceived one  without  a  feeling  of  cold  and 
settled  rancor.  Notwithstanding  all  our 
author^s  attempts  at  discretion,  suspi- 
cions were  very  generally  entertained  of 
his  being  busy  writing  his  memoirs: 
at  all  events,  his  temper  was  not  much 
of  a  secret.  Madame  de  M|untenon,  who 
was  his  special  aversion,  says  he  was 
vain,  censorious,  and  full  of  views ;  mean- 
ing bold  and  systematic  projects.  It 
was  in  vain  he  kept  watch  over  his 
tongue — ^the  angry  and  biting  expression 
would  make  its  escape,  or  be  replaced  by 
an  expressive,  eloquent,  and  equally  dan- 
gerous silence.  When  complaining  one 
day  (he  was  weak  enough  to  complain)  to 
Louis  XIV.  of  the  slandepous  language 
of  his  enemies,  "  Why,  sir,"  was  his  ma- 
jesty's answer,  "  you  so  talk  and  censure 
yourself,  no  wonder  people  talk  of  you ; 
why  don't  you  hold  your  tongue?"  Saint- 
Simon's  first  chance  of  positive  influence 
lay  with  the  Duke  de  6ourgogne.  But 
his  hopes,  whatever  they  might  be,  were 
blasted  by  the  duke's  death  in  1712.  His 
political  theory,  (what  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  calls  his  views,)  of  which  he  treats 
somewhat  in  extenao  on  various  occasions, 
was,  of  course,  reactionary.  Deeming  the 
power  of  the  monarch  excessive,  his  wish 
was  to  temper  it  by  the  coexisting  power 
and  counsel  of  the  dukes  and  peers,  his 


own  darling  caste  and  hobby.    The  Jot/r- 
geois  he  regards  as  a  very  sleek,  very 
clever,  insolent,  and  ambitious  aggregate, 
governing  the  kingdom  through  its  clerks 
and  secretaries,  and  exercising  tmfounded 
but  sovereign  authority  in  the  parliaments 
through  the  instrumentality  of  legists — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  President  du 
Harlay.    This,   of  course,  he  meant  to 
quash.    As  for  the  people,  properly  so 
called,  they  were  yet  in  their  political 
nonage,  and  therefore  formed  no  part  of 
his  system  of  government.    His  connec- 
tion with  the  hap-hazard,  hand-to-mouth, 
extravagant  regent  afforded  no  opportu- 
nity for  any  theory  but  that  of  finance.  The 
regent's  death,  in  1723,  once  more  warned 
him  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary 
prospects — a  warning  further  improved 
Dv  a  gentle  hint  fi'om  the  future  minister, 
(Fleury,)  that  his  presence  at  Paris  would 
be  more    agreeable    than  at  Versailles. 
Saint-Simon  thought  too  much  aloud  for 
the  whispering  system  about  to  be  inau- 
gurated by  the  placid  Bishop  of  Frejus; 
he  therefore  retired  to  his  estate.     The 
last  mention  we  hear  made  of  him  is  by 
Marshal  de  Belle-Isle,  who  compares  the 
old  man's  conversation  to  the  most  agree- 
able and  pleasing  of  dictionaries.    We 
could  have  wished  the  simile  had  been 
other,  as  a  dictionary  is  not  generally 
known    as    a    compendium    of    sweets. 
Saint-Simon,  we    are    further  informed, 
would  occasionally  come  to  Paris,  and 
visit  the  Duchesse  de  la  Valliere  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Mancini,  (both  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Noailles,)  where,  availing 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  age,  and  waiv- 
ing the  grandee  in  ravor  of  the  country 
gentleman,  ho  would  put  himself  at  his 
ease,  hang  his  wiff  on  an  arm-chair,  and 
talk  away,  with  his  bare  head  reeking; 
reeking,  one  could  almost  fancy,  like  some 
half-extinct  volcano.    He   died  in   1756, 
aged  eighty,  long  after  completing  his 
memoirs.    He  died  during  the  reign  of 
Voltaire,  when    Diderot's   "Philosophic 
Cyclopeedia"  had  begun,  when  Rousseau 
had  made  his  appearance,   and  just  as 
Montesquieu  himself  re&ppeared  from  the 
scene,  aner  producing  all  his  works.  What, 
it  has  been  asked,  must  he  have  thought 
of  all    these   novelties?      Probably  not 
much.    Like  the  Abbe  Vertot,  who  fi- 
nished his  "  Siege  of  Malta"  before  the 
true  particulars  reached  him,  and  sum- 
marily declined  availing  himself  of  further 
documents  by  his  famous  answer,  "  mon 
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siege  est  fait^'^  Saint-Smon,  who  had 
closed  all  written  accounts  with  his  own 
pailioular  world,  must  have  felt  little 
temptation  to  mar  the  economy  of  his 
carcftilly-copied  pages  by  hurriedly  record- 
ing the  exploits  of  a  new  and  literary 
world.  He  does,  it  is  true,  make  super- 
cilious mention  of  Arouet,  as  he  calls 
him,  the  son  of  a  notary  who  had  been 
his  own  and  his  father's,  saying,  he  w^as 
exiled  to  Tulle  for  some  very  satirical 
and  impudent  verses.  The  verses,  which 
were  not  Arouet's,  though  ascribed  to  his 
precociouB  malice,  were  directed  against 
the  memory  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  therefore 
naturally  enough  attracted  Saint-Simon's 
attention.  He  does  him  the  honor  of  a 
second  mention  for  a  second  copy  of  satir- 
ical verses,  of  which  he  was  equally  guilt- 
less, and  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
Bastille.  He  states,  he  should  not  have 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  mention 
such  a  trifle,  had  not  the  author  become  a 
person  of  consequence  in  a  certain  society, 
as  well  as  poet  and  academician  by  the 
name  of  Voltaire,  a  name  assumed  by  the 
adventurer  to  disguise  his  own!  He  is 
equally  brief^  though  by  no  means  so  dis- 
dainful, in  his  mention  of  Racine,  Boileau, 
Molierc,  and  Lafontaine.  He  thinks  highly 
of  Racine ;  who,  as  he  says,  had  nothing 
of  the  poet  in  his  manner,  but  tovi,  de 
Phonnete  h/ymme — everything  of  the  honest 
man;  that  is,  gentleman  of  the  period. 
And  yet  he  is  unwittingly  the  cause  of  a 
very  popular  error  as  regards  this  illus- 
trious poet,  who  is,  in  consequence,  be- 
lieved to  have  died  of  that  singular  men- 
tal malady  known  in  France  by  the  name 
sottise  r entree — a  species  of  slow  and  sponta- 
neous combustion,  occasioned  by  taking  a 
silly  or  awkward  slip  too  much  to  heart. 
Saint-Simon,  in  fact,  gravely  relates,  that 
Racine,  (the  second  most  polished  and 
liandsome  man  in  the  kingdom,  taking 
King  Louis  himself  to  be  the  first,)  being 
asked  by  his  majesty  why  comedy  had  so 
much  declined  of  late,  adduced,  as  a  rear 
son  the  practice  of  representing  superan- 
nuated old  pieces — among  others,  tne  in- 
significant and  disgusting  plays  of  Scarron. 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  relict  of  that 
facetious  author,  reddens  to  the  tip  of  her 
nose,  not  so  much  at  hearing  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  first  husband  so  rudely  attack- 
ed, as  at  having  his  name  so  awkwardly 
mentioned  in  presence  of  his  royal  suc- 
cessor. The  kmg  looked  at  a  loss  what 
to  say,  so  there  was  a  dead  silence,  which 


suddenly  recalled  the  unhappy  poet  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  frightml  well  into 
which  his  fatal  absence  of  mind  had  plung- 
ed him.  From  that  hour  forward,  neither 
Madame  de  Mainten(m  nor  the  king  ever 
spoke  to  or  looked  at  the  wretched  Racine, 
who,  in  most  courtier  fashion,  died  of  his 
sottise  rentree  just  two  years  after !  This 
tells  wonderfully.  Unfortunately,  to  use 
the  elegant  sinule  coined  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  nation,  it  puts  the  saddle  on  the 
wrong  horse.  The  thing  is  now  known  to 
have  occurred  to  that  tough,  outspoken 
fellow  Boileau,  who  committed  the  sottise 
in  precisely  siiiailar  circumstances,  in  spite 
of  every  hint  and  look  his  polished  and 
warning  fiiend  could  give  him  to  the  con- 
trary, and  who  was,  moreover,  coarse 
enough  to  outlive  it  so  long,  that  he  died 
only  in  1711,  twelve  years  after  poor 
Racine,  whose  demise  therefore  remains 
to  be  otherwise  accounted  for. 

Saint-Simon's  memoirs,  though  long 
considered  as  state  papers,  and  therefore 
jealously  guarded,  have  at  various  times 
appeared  m  printed  fragments,  and  as  fre- 
quently been  read  in  manuscript.  Duclos 
and  Marmontel  were  acquainted  with 
them,  as  is  evident  from  their  historio- 
graphic  labors.  Madame  du  Deffand  had 
them  from  the  Minister  Choiseul,  ( Yorick's 
old  acquaintance,)  and  conveyed  her  im- 
pressions to  her  fnend  Horace  Walpole, 
that  other  man  of  memoirs,  thus :  "  We 
read  after  dinner"  (November  21,  1770) 
'  the  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Saint-Simon,'  ana 
I  cannot  but  regret  your  absence  :  vou 
would  feel  unspeakable  pleasure."  And 
in  another  letter,  (December  2,)  that  "the 
style  is  abominable,  the  portraits  badly 
done,  and  the  author  no  man  of  wit  I" 
Li  the  following  year  (1771,)  she  writes 
how  desesperes^  how  distressed  she  is  at 
being  unable  to  procure  him  a  perusal  of 
those  memoirs ;  she  has  just  finished  the 
last  volume,  which  has  given  her  infinite 
pleasure :  ^*'iJvoiLsmettrait^^^  says  she,  "Aor« 
de  votis/^^  ("It  would  put  you  beside 
yourself  with  delight.")  Voltaire,  too, 
had  had  a  glimpse  of  them,  and  towards 
the  decline  of  his  life  had,  as  he  says,  con* 
ceived  the  project  of  refuting  all  those 
passages  in  Saint- Simofi^s  still  secret  Tne- 
moirs  which  had  been  prompted  by  preju- 
dice or  hatred.  Voltaire  had  too  much 
experience,  and  a  little  too  much  of  the 
author's  own  peculiar  character,  not  to 
pounce  at  once  on  what  was  really  objec- 
tionable in  the  formidable  memoirs.    But, 
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while  he  thus  attempted  to  forestall  pub- 
lic opinion,  he  must  have  been  equally  con- 
scious how  dangerous  a  rival  they  would 
become  to  his  own  "  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.," 
and  how  easily  suoh  pictures  as  Saint-Si- 
mon's, when  brought  to  light,  would  dark- 
en the  most  brilliant  sketches  of  a  merely 
temporary  nature.  Numerous  extracts 
appeared  between  1788  and  1791,  and 
subsequently,  in  1818,  but  miserably  gar- 
bled, and  though  uniformly  allowed  to  be 
extremely  interesting,  were  as  imiformly 
stated  to  be  badly  written !  The  age  had 
evidently  degenerated,  as  the  cavilling 
spirit  and  bald  rhetoric  of  Voltaire  alone 
ruled  in  the  literary  ascendant.  The  edi- 
tion of  1829,  in  twenty-one  octavo  volumes, 
was  the  first  signal  reparation  made  to  the 
mangled  and  mutilated  author.  And  yet 
the  reparation  was  far  from  complete.  A 
whole  gallery  of  portraits  (that  connected 
with  the  Spanish  council  on  the  accession 
of  Philip  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Spdn) 
was  suppressed.  Impertinent  liberties,  too, 
were  taken  with  the  author's  text,  on  the 
plea  that  a  grandee  could  know  nothing 
of  grammar;  while,  to  crown  the  whole,  a 
very  poor  portrait  of  the  author's  father 
flourished  on  the  frontispiece,  instead  of 
that  of  the  son ;  a  substitution  flattering 
enough,  'no  doubt,  to  the  filial  piety  of 
Saint-Simon,  or  that  of  such  a  man  as 
Montaigne,  who  used  to  say  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  his  father  every  time  he  ]put 
on  the  old  gentleman's  cloak,  but  which 
could  not,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination, 
be  supposed  to  excite  much  rapt  enthusi- 
:ism  in  a  purchaser  who  bargains  for  the 
effigy  of  trie  son,  and  not  for  that  of  the 
father.  Thanks  to  a  praiseworthy  spirit 
of  competition,  we  are  now  about  to  be 
presented  with  an  edition  positively  au- 
thentic and  complete,  both  of  the  works 
and  portrait.    TV)  this  the  publisher  Ha- 


chette  has  fairiy  committed  himself.  In  a 
first  circular,  or  premiSre  note,  as  he  judi- 
ciously terms  it,  we  have  a  rather  interest- 
ing account  of  the  various  editions  hitherto 
published,  or  in  course  of  publication. 
And  as  all  these  are  mere  reissues  of  that 
of  1829,  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  the 
first  are  naturally  repeated,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  reasonably  increased.  To 
correct  these  errors  and  supply  these  de- 
ficiencies, recourse  has  been  had  to  the 
manuscript,  now  in  possession  of  Saint-Si- 
mon's lineal  descendant,  and  the  task  of 
collation  pursued  with  such  searching  accu- 
racy and  success,  as  to  supply  the  above- 
mentioned  premi&re  note  with  such  an 
overwhelming  list  of  blunders,  misprints, 
and  misnomers,  as  amply  to  lustily  the 
enterprising  firm  of  Hachette  &  Co.,  were 
they  even  to  entitle  their  publication  not 
merely  an  original,  but  tJie  original  edi- 
tion ;  Pidition  princeps  dee  Memoirea  du 
Due  de  Saint-Simon,  In  all  probability, 
the  undertaking  will  be  carried  out  on  a 
scale  of  liberality  commensurate  with  its 
importance  and  deserved  popularity.  No 
fewer  than  three  distinct  editions  are  an- 
nounced: the  first,  a  beautiful  tall  8vo 
edition,  in  20  volumes,  price  300  francs ; 
the  second,  a  handsome  ordinary-sized  8vo 
edition,  also  in  20  volumes,  price  80  francs ; 
the  third,  a  neat  18mo  edition,  in  12  vol- 
umes, price  24  francs.  For  the  two  first 
and  highest  priced  of  these,  we  profess  un- 
qualified admiration,  but  reserve  all  our 
tender  sympathies  for  the  third  and  last — 
sympatliies  enhanced  by  a  glance  at  the 
long  receding  vista  of  our  own  reading 
past,  portions  of  which  are  so  many  griev- 
ous blanks  occasioned  by  the  exclusively 
aristocratic  tendencies  of  our  great  biblio- 
polists,  throwing  ourselves  and  the  public 
at  large  some  quarter  of  a  century  in  arrear 
of  every  valuable  and  standard  publication. 


*  ^ «     %m  * 


Balmoral  C^iarrLE. — ^The  ftimiture  of 
the  new  castle  is  of  a  very  peculiar  char- 
acter. All  the  rooms  are  alixe,  that  is,  all 
the  curtains,  draperies,  and  coverings  of 
the  apartments  are  of  one  pattern,  though 
diflering  in  the  costliness  of  the  &bnc. 
The  design  is  a  tartan,  with  a  red  and 
white  check  }  and  it  is  extraordinary  how 
well  this  hamonizes  with  the  character  of 


the  building — ^its  situation,  and  its  associa- 
tions. Another  peculiarity  is  the  absence 
of  paint  on  any  of  the  internal  doors ;  with- 
out any  exception,  of  all  these  the  wood  is 
perfectly  au  naturely  though  it  is  very 
nighly  polished;  and  thus  the  aspect 
of  the  old  feudal  castle  is  maintained 
in  connection  with  every  possible  degree 
of  modern  comfort. 
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FRENCH        NEWSPAPERS. 


It  has  frequently  occurred  to  us  that 
the  character  of  a  nation  is  well  depicted 
in  the  history  of  its  press.  If  the  com- 
parison be  far-fetchec^  the  most  uncom- 
promising GraUomaniac  must  allow  that  it 
IS  most  ominously  correct  in  the  case  of 
France.  Here  we  find  the  newspaper  at 
its  birth  restricted  by  the  comluned  in- 
fluence of  autocracy  and  bigotism :  then 
it  gaye  way  to  the  most  riotous  excesses 
during  the  First  Revolution.  Brought  to 
a  sense  of  its  dignity  under  Charles  X.,  it 
formed  the  most  efficient  lever  to  over- 
throw his  bigoted  tyranny;  then  allowing 
that  dignity  to  be  compromised  by  the 
bribery  and  corruption  which  gave  Louis 
Pliilippe  his  bad  preeminence ;  then  once 
more  dragging  its  honor  through  the  mire 
by  the  most  brutal  pandering  to  King 
Mob,  it  has  at  length  ended  by  becom- 
ing     But  we  will  not  say  what  the 

French  press  now  is.  Let  our  readers 
who  feel  any  curiosity  satisfy  themselves 
by  a  glance  at  the  daily  papers,  which  are 
flatteringly  supposed  to  represent  intellect- 
ual France. 

But,  apart  from  these  somewhat  mourn- 
ful considerations,  a  short  sketch  of  the 
ase  and  progress  of  the  French  press  may 
afford  instruction,  by  allowing  our  readers 
to  institute  a  parallel  between  it  and  that 
most  interesting  account  of  British  journal- 
ism which  a  monthly  oontemporary  is 
publishing^.  Of  course  the  limits  of  an 
article  will  not  allow  us  to  approfondir 
our  subject,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  noting  the  most  salient  points,  in 
which  a  little  book,*  publishea  by  that 
most  enterprising  of  Parisian  publishers, 
M.  P.  Jannet,  wUl  afford  us  the  most  note- 
worthy services. 

The  first  journal  published  in  France 
was  the  brain-child  of  a  physician  named 
Theophraste  Renaudot,  and  appeared  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1631,  under  the  title  of 

*  Histoire  du  JootdaI  en  France,  1631-1853. 
Par  Eug^e  Matin. 


the  Gazette.  The  &r-6ighted  Richelieu, 
the  man  before  his  age,  who  was  as 
necessary  to  the  France  of  that  day  as 
Louis  Bonaparte  is  to  the  present,  greeted 
its  appearance  with  pleasure,  for  he  knew 
that  it  would  act  as  his  unbounded  parti- 
san. Nor  was  he  mistaken ;  and  the  Victor 
Hugos  and  LouisBlancs  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  forced  to  vent  their  spleen 
at  not  having  discovered  the  new  source 
of  wealth  and  influence  by  covert  ifmendo 
and  malevolent  good  wishes.  Another 
point  in  which  they  succeeded  was  in  in- 
volving the  unfortunate  gazetteer  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  fiiculty,  and  embittered 
his  life  by  the  most  venomous  E^^Uies 
against  his  schemes;  for,  unfortunately, 
Renaudot  was  a  projector,  and  could  not 
stick  to  his  Oazette  without  dabbling  |n 
other  schemes,  which  improved  him  nei- 
ther in  reifbtation  nor  in  pocket.  As  long 
as  Richeheu  lived,  he  was  in  clover ;  for, 
as  a  journalist  recently  wrote,  "Louis 
Xin.  qnittait  soumoisement  son  Louvre, 
pour  se  rendre  a  bas  bruit  dans  la  Rue  de 
La  Calandre,  dans  cette  boutique  gazetiere 
qu'annon^ait  si  bien  Poiseau  criard,  le 
grand  co<}  de  son  enseigne,  et  que  la  le 
pauvre  roi,  endoctrinant  a  I'aise  le  p^dan- 
tesque  Renaudot,  se  d6dommage&it,  par 
les  }>etits  comm^rages  qu'il  lui  ^lissait  a 
PoreiUe,  du  silence  et  de  I'inaction  aux- 
quels  le  condamnait  son  ministre.'* 

Renaudot,  like  all  inventors  who  bene- 
fited humanity,  died  a  poor  man,  while  a 
nation  rcapea  the  benefit  of  lus  disco- 
very. For  a  very  long  period  the  6?a2g^fe 
supplied  the  newspaper  wants  of  France ; 
and,  although  slightly  altered  in  form,  and 
improved  by  the  ad^nission  of  advertise- 
ments, it  was  not  till  the  First  Revolution 
that  the  full  force  of  the  power  of  the 
newspaper  press  began  to  be.ftlt.  Still  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  no  imitators 
started  on  the  already  beaten  track ;  bat 
their  effbitswere  prmoipallT, confined  to 
jocularity.  The  most  remaa|ddBo€  theso 
papers  was   the    0asMtk^BSk$U€^  in 
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verse,  establislied  in  1660  by  the  poet 
Loret,  BO  citlled  because  his  pages  related 
what  occurred ;  doing  ho,  however,  in  a 
pleasant  and  agreeable  style.  On  the 
principle  of  ex  pede  Serculem,  we  will 
give  our  readers  a  spedmea  brick  or  two 
aa  an  example  of  the  pleasant  and  i^ee- 
able  etyle.     For  instance,  be  writes : 

'  "  Sa  plume  e&t  bi&  vite  usee 
Et  sa  pauvre  veine  ^puisee : 
Ne  sach&nt  ni  Latiii  ni  Grec, 
II  eiit  £t^  bieoUt  k  Bee, 
Sans  quelque  assUUnc^  cileste — 
Sans  un  «nge  qui  rinspirait;" 

wblch  means,  being  translated  into  com- 
mon small-bill  dunning  phrase,  had  ho  not 
had  at  his  back  the  bank-stock  book  of  a 
young  and  lovely  princess,  Mademoiselle 
de  Longueville,  who  generously  discount- 
ed the  rhymes  of  her  pensionaiy.  In  fiict, 
the  most  noteworthy  point  of  his  verses 
is,  that  for  fifteen  long  years  he  contrived 
to  address  fire-new  pre&cca,  fresh  from 
the  mint,  to  bis  princess.  This  newspaper 
was  originally  meant  to  be  exclusive  to  a 
deffree,  Tint  that  unlncky  habit  of  printing 
led  to  so  much  of  the  contre/apon  Bdge, 
that  the  author  was  compelled  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  press,  his  lucubrations  having 
been  hitherto  written  by  hand,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  select  circle  to  whom 
Mademoiselle  de  Longueville  dispensed 
her  literary  fevors.  Tan  success  of  the 
Omette  £iirlesgue  was  rapid  and  great, 
for  we  are  assured : 

"Qu'cUc  avsit  passo  le  Bospbore, 
Et  qu'on  lui  fkisait  de  I'bonneur 
A  la  porte  du  Grand  Seigneur." 

In  1972  a  new  journal  made  its  appear- 
ance, which  was  destined  to  have  a  great 
amoont  of  popularity  and  a  long  life.  It 
was  called  the  Merciire  Qalant.  This  was 
a  monthly  periodical  of  three  or  foar  bmi. 
dred  pages,  sold  at  three  livres.  From ' 
the  first  editor  it  passed  into  the  hands  of' 
Lefevre  de  Fontenay,  who  altered  its  title, 
and  called  it  the  Mercure  de  France,  and  ] 
it  lived,  after  undergoing  the  most  unex- 
nnpled  vii^ssitodes,  which  can  only  find  i 
their  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  own 
penny  press,  mitil  it  attained  its  66Tthl 
number,  in  181S.  During  the  Revolution  ! 
it  had  acquired  a  certain  de^ee  of  im- 
portance, which  it  owed  to  its  political 
cditorialiam.  Among  the  contributors  we 
I  may  quote  Harmontd,  that  x»lebrated 
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'  writer  of  femily  stories,  which  no  family 
could  be  without  in  those  days,  and  which 
no  ihmily  would  tolerate  in  tbe  present. 
La  Harpe,  Mallet  du  Pau,  and,  among 
many  other  literary  heroes,  the  great 
Chateaubriand,  who  in  those  days,  we 
presume,  was  only  dreaming  of  his  liitnre 
posdble  successes,  and  still  more  imposei- 
'  ble  fiiilures. 

The  first  d^uly  paper  in  Paris  appeared 
only  a  few  years  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
and  was  called  the  Joumai  de  Paris. 

When,  during  the  first  pangs  of  revolu- 
tion, heads  were  cnt  off  with  the  celerity 
wbidi  at  present  typifies  tbe  clearance  of 
an  asparagus  bed,  new»>aperB,  like  mush- 
rooms, grew  up  apace  from  the  same  oon- 
'  genial  filth.  The  best  which  our  French 
.  author  gives  is  positively  tedious,  and  we 
do  not  know  where  to  begin  or  where  to 
end.  The  gradual  progress  of  revolution- 
ary ideas  is,  however,  gloriously  typified 
in  this  Coftia  Qazettarum.  At  tiie  outset, 
everybody  is  amical:  we  have  friends  of 
every  possible  shade  excepting  the  blood- 
red  ;  journals  exempli^ing  every  color  of 
the  rainbow,  and  condacted  by  men  of 
the  same  political  chameleon  hue ;  in  &ct, 
1  everything  was  in  coniiision,  because  no- 
'  body  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  king  had  proved  bis  weakness 
that  the  people  found  tbeir  courage. 
i  Lonis  Seize  spared  the  blood  of  his  mer- 
I  cenaries ;  ho  would  not  take  warning  by 
:  the  menacing  aspects  that  surronnded 
him,  and  so  paid  the  penalty.  Z«  Deux 
Dicembre  had  not,  at  that  benighted 
period,  been  enrolled  in  tbe  calendar  of 
sfdnts*  days.  Had  it  been  so,  the  French 
press  might  have  been  in  almost  tbe  sam*. 
condition  as  it  is  now.  Whatanopof^ost's 
of  intellectnalism  I  As,  however,  Louis 
Seize  possessed  no  phlegma,  and  was  con- 
stitutionally weak,  the  oppodtion  press 
soon  gained  a  head ;  the  illustrious  Mira- 
beau  the  Elder  set  the  ball  a-rolling  with 
his  "  Lettres  &  ses  Commettants,"  which 
was  the  prolegomena  of  the  Couniir  de 
Provence.  He  was  followed  by  a  count- 
less swarm,  among  others  by  the  liioolu- 
tiona  de  Paris,  with  its  motto,  as  bold  as 
it  became  famous,  "Lcs  grands  nc  nous 
paraissent  grands  que  parce  que  nous 
Bommes  a  genoux.     Levons-nons  !" 

Liberty  was  speedily  followed  by  liber- 
tinism, and  hence  arose  the  conutlesn 
throng  of  papers,  which  began  by  disgust- 
ing Europe  and  ended  by  revolutionizing 
France.    It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
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the  statements  of  oar  author,  did  we  not 
know  they  are  based  on  facts,  when  he 
described  the  frenzied  throes  which  the 
French  press  experienced  during  the  revo- 
lutionary era.  Anybody  who  feels  a  mor- 
bid desire  to  be  disgusted  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  revolution,  would  do  well  to 
study  the  French  press  as  it  appeared 
between  the  period  of  the  royal  murder 
and  the  appomtment  of  the  consuls.  No 
better  light  could  possibly  be  thrown  on 
this  period  than  can  be  found  in  the 
volumes  of  the  daily  and  weekly  papers 
appearing  at  that  time.  The  language 
employed  is  only  worthy  of  a  revolution- 
ary epoch  :  in  no  other  would  it  be  toler- 
ated ;  in  fact,  the  press  of  the  Revolution 
furnishes  the  sharpest  weapons  against  its 
morality.  Such  an  abnormal  condition  of 
things  could  only  exist  when  a  King 
Mob,  far  below  the  animal  creation,  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  natural 
venom  found  an  outlet  in  a  variation  be- 
tween cutting  off  heads  and  sacking 
royalist  houses.  It  is  not  surprising,  how- 
ever, that  the  press  should  have  assumed 
such  a  tone  as  characterizes  the  papers  of 
the  Revolution;  the  faith  in  everything 
was  done  away  with  by  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  people,  and  when  the  brute 
dominates,  the  press  must  unfortunately 
obey  the  impulse.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  truth,  is  condemned  by  the  sins  it 
has  left  behmd  it;  and  the  accusations 
which  the  papers  of  that  day  bring  up 
against  the  leaders  of  the  popular  move- 
ment, are  sufficient  evidence  that  France 
was,  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer, 
suffering  from  an  over-excitation  of  the 
nerves,  which  was  nearly  akin  to  lunacy. 
Still  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote,  as  an 
example  not  to  bo  followed,  the  titles  of  a 
faw  of  the  multitudinous  papers  appearing 
in  Paris  at  that  stormy  and  nefast  period. 
The  Friends  naturally  come  in  for  a  large 
share  of  popular  favor.  Everybody  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fiiend  of  everybody — re- 
publican, social,  democratic,  patriotic ;  in 
short,  just  imagine  Proudhon  ruling  the 
roast  in  Paris,  and  you  will  have  them,  if 
you  add  that  celebrated  friend  of  univer- 
sality, Cabet  of  Icaria,  who  wants  to 
establish  a  Mormonism  without  the  plural- 
ity of  wives,  and  other  luxuries  of  the 
same  nature.  The  Enemies,  however, 
come  in  for  an  equal  share :  we  find  the 
enemy  of  prejudices,  aristocrats,  conspira- 
tors, oppressors,  tyrants — ^the  antiT&natio, 
the  anti-terrorist,  the  anti-federalist^  and 


many  others — qucB  ntmc  describete  Ionium 
est^  to  use  the  old  schoolboy  quotation. 
But  the  greatest  implement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  was  the  P^e  DuchSne, 
whose  name  has  become  proverbial  with 
his  grandes  joieSy  and  his  grmides  coUreSy 
his  bons  aviSy  and  his  grandes  motions, 
Callot  d'Herbois  was  the  originator  of  this 
magnificent  paper,  and  sold  within  six 
months  a  million  of  his  sermons  patrio- 
tiqiies  at  two  sous,  and  realized  more  than 
50,000  livres  of  profit. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  j>apers  which 
appeared  during  the  revolutionary  times 
was  the  Actes  des  Apbtres^  the  grandfather 
of  that  joyous  familv  which  gave  the 
world  FlgarOy  and  which  was  foUowed  by 
Le  Corsaire^  and  Le  Charivari.  This 
paper,  which  was  intended  to  ridicule  the 
Revolution  and  its  apostles,  was  tremen- 
dously successfiil.  This  may  be  easily  im- 
agined, if  we  call  to  mind  the  period  when 
it  was  published,  and  that  its  principal 
writers  were  Peltier,  Rivarol,  Mirabeau, 
Champcenetz,  Bergasse,  Ac,  all  &mous 
fellows  at  working  the  pen,  and  full  of 
good  humor,  slightly  tempered  by  malice. 

Under  the  consuls,  the  French  press 
soon  underwent  a  revolution.  The  notion 
that  PEtat  c'est  moi  was  very  speedily 
knocked  out  of  them,  and  they  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  man  and  the  hour  had 
at  length  arrived.  The  first  act  of  the 
Directory  was  to  suppress  a  parcel  of  use- 
less journals,  which  were  doing  no  good 
either  for  themselves  or  the  public.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  under  these  ill 
auspices  that  the  brothers  Bertin  attempted 
to  start  the  Jourfud  des  Debate ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  wonderful,  succeeded. 
In  1799,  M.  Bertin  had  purchased  the  title 
of  the  paper  for  the  sum  of  20,000  francs, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  the  bar- 
gain found  himself  done  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent.  He  had  merely  a  choice 
between  impotence  and  impudence.  He 
tried  the  latter,  and  succeeded.  This 
state  of  the  newspaper  press  was  very  cu- 
rious at  the  time  when  bertin  de  Vaux  in- 
terposed. Republicanism  was  impossible, 
ana  speaking  what  the  Monitew  caBed 
truth,  was  equally  absurd.  He  tried  to 
steer  a  middle  course,  and  the  result  was 
the  Journal  des  Debais^  Biidh  as  it  was 
under  the  Empire. 

It  was  not  oy  an  exdusive  attachment 
to  politics,  in  the  strict  seose  of  the  term, 
that  Bertin  succeeded ;  he  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  his  paper  to  literature,  and  in  that 
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department  managed  to  direct  «ome  very 
severe  blows  agamst  the  goTcmment  of 
the  sword.  Geoftroy  was  the  inventor  of 
t\iQ  feu iUet 071^  and  it  was  to  his  coadjutor- 
ship  that  the  Dehats  owed  the  high  intel- 
lectual influence  it  established  at  the  out- 
set, and  has  maintained  until  the  present 
day.  However,  the  Emperor  and  the  ed- 
itor soon  came  to  loggerheads,  and  a  com- 
promise was  eventually  effected,  by  which 
the  paper  was  re-christened  the  Journal  de 
I'lhnpire^  and  had  a  very  severe  censorship 
exercised  over  it.  A  curious  anecdote 
may  be  here  quoted  about  Etienne,  who 
was  appointed  censor : 

"  Although  Etienne  was  a  very  devoted  partuuHi 
of  the  Empire,  he  would  not  sacrifice  his  con- 
victions to  it,  sad  at  times  would  even  dare  to 
resist  his  master.     One  day,  Napoleon,  in  one  of 
his  excited  moments  against  Austria,  wrote  an 
article  qui  eaasait  Ics  vitreSy  and  sent  it  to 
Etienne,  with  orders  to  have  it  inserted  imme- 
diately in  the  Journal  de  V Empire.    Alarmed 
at  the  nature  of  the  article,  he  rushed  to  the 
Duke  do  Basaano,  who  replied  to  his  protesta^ 
tions  with  *  VEmper&u/r  U  veuV    The  article 
was  sent  to  press,  but  on  reading  the  proof 
Etienne  hesitated  more  than  ever,  and  deter- 
mined on  deferrine  the  publication.     The  next 
day  the  Emperor  looked  in  vain  for  his  article. 
The  storm  burst  on  the  devoted  head  of  Bassano, 
who  in  his  turn  rushed  to  the  censor,  and  held 
him  responsible  for  the  xx)nsequences  if  the  arti- 
cle did  not  appear  the  following  day.     Many 
other  people  would  have  yielded ;  but,  courage- 
ous to  the  last,  and  considering  the  article  un- 
worthy of  the  hand  that  penned  it,  Etienne 
braved  the  Imperial  wrath ;  and  the  article  was 
withdrawn.    The  next  day,  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
after  reading  the   Journal   de  VEmptre^  ap- 
proached Napoleon,  trembling  with  fear.    ^  And 
my   articled      *Sire,    it   has    not   appeared.' 
*Who   dares,  then,  to    disobey   my  orders?* 
*  It  is  M.  Etienne :  he  asserts  that  the  article  is 
not  worthy  of  you,  and  refuses  to  print  ii* 

*Ah!   M.  Etienne  has   dared 1'     Then, 

after  a  moment  of  reflection,   'Well,  he  was 
quite  right' " 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1814,  the  JoxmwH 
de  V Empire  resumed  its  old  name,  which 
it  threw  off  again  in  1815,  and  finally  re- 
stored at  the  second  appearance  of  Louis 
XVni.  Then  it  turned  most  furiously 
agamst  the  Ogre  de  Goreey  and  against 
the  men  and  acts  of  the  Empire.  It  re- 
mained a  steady  supporter  of  monarchy 
until  the  day  when  M.  Chateaubriand 
carried  it  over  with  him  to  the  Of^podtion. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  determined  assail- 
ants of  the  Polignac  Ministry,  and  at  last 
gave  the  first  signal  gf  revolt  by  its  world- 


&med  cry,  ^^Malheureux  rot,  malhevreuse 
Notice  /"  The  revolution  of  July  only 
added  to  the  power  of  the  journal,  and  it 
received  a  semi-ofiicial  character  through 
the  communications  made  exclusively  to 
it  by  government.  It  is  needless  to  pur- 
sue its  history  further;  at  present  it  is 
contained  among  the  list  of  subsidized  pa- 
pers permitted  to  exist  by  the  grace  of  me 
Emperor,  and,  we  believe,  affects  an  oppo- 
sition character  to  order,  to  prove  before 
the  world  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  still 
exists  in  France. 

It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  the  numerous 
family  of  canards  owe  their  origin  to  a 
royal    personage.     The   Souvenirs    d?un 
Sexagenaire,  ^vritten  by  the  Acadenucian 
Arnault^  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 
cabinet  to  Louis  X  V  III.,  tells  us  that  the 
king  amused  himself  by  inventing  fabulous 
stories,  which  he  used  to  send  to  the  Oa- 
zette  de  Frcmee.    After  his  return  from 
exile  he  became  a  very  regular  contributor 
to  the  Yielloto  Dwarf.    M.  Merle,  the  first 
editor  of  that  paper,  gives  the  fpUowing 
account  in  his  "  Trentc  Ans  de  Souvenirs 
Historiques,"  &c.     "  The  idea  of  the  Yd- 
low  Dwarf, ^^  he  writes,  "  was  to  ^eer  at 
the  ridiculous  points   in  all  parties,  to 
brand  all  cowardice  and  desertion,  to  raise 
the  glory  of  France  in  the  presence  of  for- 
eign bayonets,  and  lau^h  at  the  expense 
of  exaggerated  pretensions-    ....    In 
these  attacks  we  had  for  our  ally  Louis 
XVIIL,  who  was  one  of  our  first  subscrib- 
ers, and  soon  sent  us  articles  frill  of  talent 
and  malice,  written  in   his   own   hand. 
These  articles  reached  ns  by  the  Mron 
mouth,'  a  box  we  had  put  up  at  our  pub- 
lisher's door;  and  by  this  route  we  re- 
ceived a  quantity  of  very  remarkable  ar- 
ticles, which  gave  the    YeUow  Dioarf  r 
great  reputation  for  talent  and  malice,  and 
rendered  our  part  of  the  work  very  liji^ht 
and  easy**     We  are  glad  to  find  that 
Louis  XVill.  was  of  some  use  afier  all  : 
we  only  regret  that  he  did  not  confine  his 
literary  efforts  to  inventing  concords,  and 
had  not  tried  his  hand  at  the  Charter. 

Another  paper  also  profited  largely  by 
the  revolution  of  July :  this  was  the  Con- 
stitutionnel,  which  had  at  that  period 
23,000  subscribers  at  80  francs.  But  this 
was  too  good  to  last.  The  ungrateful 
bourgeoisie  deserted  it.  the  cheap  press 
hurt  it,  and  it  had  sunk  to  8000  subscrib- 
ers when  Dr.  V^ron^  Hxejoire  aux  Scus, 
undertook  its  cure.  The  DebcUs  YmA  just 
finished  publishing  the    ^^  Mysteries   de 
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Paris ;"  two  newspapers  were  contending 
for  tlio  purchase  of  Sue's  new  story,  when 
Dr.  Veron  stopped  it,  and  settled  the  bar- 
gain by  giving  100,000  francs  for  the 
'*  Wandering  Jew."  By  tlus^clever  scheme 
tho  Constitutionnel  soon  regained  its  old 
position,  and  its  fourth  advertising  page 
was  leased  to  a  company  at  800,000  francs 
a  year.  The  Canstitutiannel  was  always 
noted  for  its  fidelity  to  Napoleon,  and 
hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  election 
of  the  Prince  President  would  add  greatly 
to  its  prestige.  But  "  varium  et  mutabile 
semper"  is  the  motto  of  princes,  and  so 
the  great  Veron  retired  m  disgust,  and 
the  UonstitiUionnel  knew  him  no  more. 

With  the  revolution  of  July  a  great 
revolution  took  place  in  the  newspaper 
press  of  Paris ;  for  in  1836  the  Presae  was 
established  by  Emile  de  Girardin,  at  40 
francs  a  year,  and  his  example  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  Steele.  Their  suc- 
cess was  enormous ;  within  three  months 
the  Presae  had  upwards  of  10,000  subscrib- 
ers, and  soon  reached  20,000.  The  Simk 
was  still  more  lucky,  as  it  was  favored  by 
the  attacks  made  on  Girardin  about  the 
Carrel  affair.  Within  a  few  years  it  at- 
tained the  fabulous  amount  of  38,000  sub- 
scribers. The  undoubted  cause  of  this 
success  was  the  publication  of  romances 
in  the  feuiUeton,  A  very  short  story  by 
Dumas,  "  Le  Capitaine  Paul,"  gained  the 
Steele  5000  subscribers  in  three  months. 
But  this  success  cost  its  weight  in  gold  : 
the  shortest  feuilleto?i  cost  the  Presae  300 
francs.  Dumas  made  a  bargain  with  MM. 
de  Girardon  et  Veron,  which  assured  him 
64,000  francs  a  year.  He  engaged  to  sup- 
ply the  Steele  with  100,000  lines  a  year,  at 
the  rate  of  one  frcmc  fifty  centimes  per 
line !  Not  satisned  with  this,  he  sold  the 
reprint  to  M.  Troupenas,  who  calculated 
on  making  his  money  by  cutting  each  line 
in  two.  Bat  Damas  was  too  wide  awake, 
and  by  the  imrention  of  Grimaud,  the  taci- 
turn servant,  he  produced  a  species  of  dia- 
logue whose  conciseness  Tacitus  would 
have  envied.    Here  is  a  specimen : 

"Ehbien? 

Rien. 

Rien? 

Rien. 

Comment  ? 

Rien,  vous  dis-je. 

G'eBthnpossibfel 
•>  PoiBque  jo  Yoas  le  di& 

"911  tt-tu  bien  sib:  ? 

Oortaincflpent 


C'est  im  peu  fort 
G*est  conmie  cela.** 

M.  Troupenas  was  a  very  clever  man, 
but  after  studying  in  vain  how  to  make 
these  lines  stretch  out  into  two  each,  he 
went  to  Hyeres  to  recover  his  health,  and 
died  there  without  having  been  able  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Various  journals  were  established  in 
Paris  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
on  the  same  principle,  but,  unfortunately, 
they  could  not  get  subscribers.  The  read- 
ing population  of  France  was  divided 
among  the  already  existing  papers,  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charmed  he  never  so  sweetly. 
Among  these,  the  most  pretentious  was 
the  J^wque,  which  was  intended  to  con- 
sist of  ten  single  newspapers  rolled  into 
one.  But  an  event  was  about  shortly  to 
occur  which,  brought  about  for  the  most 
part  by  the  papers,  has  led  to  their  pres- 
ent abject  state.  Its  sorvt  pu7iis  par  ou 
Ha  avaient  peche.  The  Republic  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  state  of  things  it  pro- 
duced will  be  best  seen  from  the  following 
squib: 

*'b£publique  fran(;aise. 

"d£ckbt. 

**-4tt  nom  du  Peuple  Frangais: 

"  Art.  1.  n  n'y  a  plus  rien. 
"  Art  2.  Tout  le  monde  est  charg6  de  l*exe- 
cution  du  present  d6cret 

"  Fait  sur  les  barricades,  le  24  F^vrier,  1848." 

It  was  a  glorious  time  for  every  man 
who  felt  an  inspiration  to  save  his  country 
by  printing  his  views  of  social  government. 
The  revolution  of  February  was  wrong  in 
principle  at  starting ;  it  tried  to  ape  the 
blessed  institutions  of  the  First  Revolu- 
tion, and  hence  the  swarm  of  newspapers 
which  were  produced  had  not  even  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  make  up  for  their 
want  of  sense.  The  first  of  the  revolu- 
tionary organs  was  the  Repybligue^  found- 
ed on  the  24th  of  February.  At  first  de- 
voted to  the  Provisional  Government,  it 
afterwards  became  the  most  ardent  de> 
fender  of  Socialistic  doctrines.  It  oon- 
trived  to  live  until  1851,  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  fines  which  it  was  compdled 
to  pay.  The  ladies,  too,  stepped  into  the 
literary  arena,  and  expressed  their  views 
in  La  Ji^ublique  dea  Phmmea. 

The  Peuple  Constituant  was  fomided  at 
the  commenoemaat  yf  the  Bevolatioii,  by 
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the  Abb6  Lamennais.  It  endured  till  the 
11th  of  July,  when  the  caution  imposed  on 
the  papers  brought  it  to  a  sudden  end. 
L^Ami  du  Peuple  was  established  by  F. 
V.  Raspail,  and  lasted  till  the  15th  of  May, 
when  the  patriot  was  obliged  to  bid  adieu 
to  his  country,  and  meditate  on  the  results 
of  revolution  in  a  very  uncomfortable  ca- 
chot.  The  Ji^preaentarU  du  Peuple  in  re- 
ality represented  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
citizen  Froudhon ;  that  is  to  say,  briefly, 
the  destruction  of  property,  the  ruin  of 
&mily  life,  and  the  negation  of  Divinity : 
"  La  propriete  c'est  le  vol— Dieu  c'est  le 
mal — Travailler  c'est  produire  de  rien," 
The  H&presentant  was  suppressed  in  Au- 
gust, but  reappeared  in  November,  imder 
the  amended  title  of  Zc  Peuple.  The 
Peuple  gave  its  last  groan  in  Za  Vbix  du 
PeipU^  which  appeared  from  October  1, 
1849,  until  March  16,  1850,  when  it  suc- 
cumbed to  the  pressure  of  fines.  The 
first  number  contained  a  letter  from 
Proudhon  to  his  old  coUaborateurs^  dated 
Sainte  Pelagic,  September  30,  terminating 
as  follows :  "  I  will  speak  to  you  like  the 
general  to  his  soldiers, '  KI  advance  follow 
me ;  if  I  retreat,  kill  me ;  if  I  die,  avenge 
me !' " 

The  Aasemblee  NicUioncUey  founded  on 
the  28  th  of  February,  by  M.  Adrien  de 
Lavalette,  was  the  first  cry  of  protest 
against  the  revolution.  Its  success  was 
rapid  and  great ;  suspended  in  the  days  of 
June,  it  reappeared  on  the  7th  of  August; 
but  its  fair  days  were  passed ;  we  might 
abnost  imagine  that  its  mission  was  fulfiU- 
od.  In  1851,  it  became  the  property  of  a 
committee^  composed  of  the  principal  men 
who  had  held  office  under  the  late  mon- 
archy. It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  names  of  the  more  important 
papers  which  enjoyed  a  temporary  popu- 
larity ;  among  them,  the  upmion  Pvh- 
/^U6,  which  lived  till  Jime,  1850 ;  the  Bien 
Public^  started  by  Lamartine,  at  Ma^on ; 
the  Pere  DucMne;  La  Montague;  I?  Or- 
ganisation du  Th'avaU;  the  Airnable  Faur 
bourien^  owing  its  name  to  an  expression 
made  use  of  by  Louis  Philippe :  "  It  is 
necessary  to  find  a  victorious  resource  to 
maintain  in  duty  and  submission  the  very 
turbulent  population  of  Paris  and  its  aim- 
ABLEs  FAUBOUBGs;"  the  lAberte^  journal  of 
ideas  and  facts,  which  was  started  in 
March.  Among  the  liberties  to  be  attain- 
ed, the  lAherte  demands  entire  and  com- 
plete liberty  of  thought,  oral,  manuscript, 
printed,  or  designed— oo  more  duty  on 


paper  or  tobacco — justice  rendered  by 
judges  elected  by  the  people — application 
of  the  jury  to  the  police  court — the  whole 
National  Guard  can  be  chosen  as  jurymen 
— suppression  of  taxation  on  articles  of 
food,  and  its  establishment  on  luxury — ^free 
and  gratuitioas  instruction — ^the  notaries 
named  by  the  electors  of  their  arrondisse- 
ment,  or  canton,  &Ck  The  Idberti  was 
very  successful,  and  soon  sold  100,000  co- 
pies a  day.  The  invincible  Dumas  soon 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  its  pages, 
announcing  his  adhesion  in  the  following 
terms : "  There  are  some  people,"  he  says, 
"who  can  only  make  their  profession  of 
fiiith  for  the  friture  ;  I  am  ha^^y  in  being 
able  to  make  mine  in  the  past."  Theses 
two  professions  of  fidth,  past  and  friture, 
occupying  two  numbers,  may  be  thus 
summed, up ;  "-^o  simi  qui  sum  :  I  made 
the  revolution  of  July ;  I  made  the  revo- 
lution of  February ;  I  have  written  four 
hundred  volumes ;  I  will  make  all  the  rev- 
olutions that  may  be  asked  of  me ;  I  will 
write  all  the  volumes  desired :  for  I  am 
who  I  am."  The  specimen  of  Dumas' 
pohtical  style,  which  our  author  maliciously 
quotes,  is  superb.  Imagine  Porthos  giv- 
ing his  views  of  political  economy,  and 
they  would  correspond  to  Dumas'  fayi- 
farronades.  On  leaving  Ixi  Lihertiy 
which  did  not  suffice  for  Dumas'  ardent 
patriotism  and  ardent  mind,  he  founded 
JLa  France  Nouvelie^  then  worked  on  the 
Patriey  and  at  length  started  Z^  Mou&- 
quetaire^  edited  by  fiither  and  son. 

The  JEvenement  was  edited  by  Victor 
Hugo,  and  written  by  his  fiunily ;  the  only 
evenemetit  it  was  intended  to  produce  was 
that  of  Hugo's  candidature  for  the  presi- 
dency. However,  as  the  fiasco  would  have 
been  too  certain,  he  was  compelled  to  sus- 
tain tha  cause  of  Louis  Napoleon,  with  a 
great  deal  of  warmth  if  with  little  judg- 
ment. Unfortunatelv,  the  Somemeyit  was 
not  appreciated  by  tne  many-headed,  and 
it  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  when 
Girardin  gave  it  a  helping  hand.  It 
changed  its  color  and  its  form  a  third  time, 
and  became  an  evening  journal,  and  rather 
Socialist.  It  found  success  in  this  direc- 
tion, when,  unfortunately,  it  was  suspended 
for  a  month  by  the  Court  of  Assizes. 
The  next  day  it  reappeared  under  the  title 
of  L^Avhhement  du  Peuple.  All  its  policy 
was  contained  in  a  single  letter.  It  lived 
on  a  precarious  existence  until  th  e|^2d  of 
December. 

The  history  of  the  French  pren  since 
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1848  famishes  a  very  valuable  lesson  to  moat  important  of  our  pap«s,  we  might  afanost 

a  people  like  the  French,  who  know  not  say  of  European  papers.    It  is  read  as  much 

how  to  distinguish  between  Uberty  and  S^^^^J?**^^^"'^",  JpP^l^®  ?^i'**'*^Lu^  ^^'^ 

i:-*^««^      rru^„  ««.v  «««««  ««*:«fi^;i    X^^^^*  first  acts  of  the  revolution  which  had  overthrown 

hcense     They  are  never  satisfied,  except  ^^^  constitutional  monarchy  of  which  it  was 

witli  extremes ;  and  hence  the  governing  ^^^  ^  ^he  founders  and  firmest  supporters,  it 

power,  of  whatever  nature  it  has  been,  has  took,  during  the  question  of  the  presidency,  the 

always  kept  up  a  fight  with  the  journal-  side  of  General  Cavaignac.    Smcc  the  new  cm- 

ists.     It  was  not,   however,  till  General  pire,  more  especially  sinoe  the  passing  of  the 

Cavaignac  gained  the  supreme  authority,  laws  refierring  to  the  press,  it  has  maintained  a 

that  the  government  began  to  show  its  reseirefullofdignihr,  protesting  as  fcr  as  it  can 

strength  by  suppressing  the  hostUe  papers,  ll^^""  ^  ^^^"^  ""^^  ^^^^  ""^^^  '*  ^  "^"^ 

On  the  25th  of  June,  eleven  journals  had  a  ^f^^  PKBSSE-^Whfle  tiie  DebaU  is  the  journal 

salutary  death  from  the  Alncan  sabre ;  tor  ^f  fo^ts,   the  iVww  is  the  journal  of  ideas. 

"  Hieir  articles,"  according  to  the  Mon-  There  is  no  syitem  which  it  does  not  examine, 

Ueur,  ^^  were  of  a  nature  to  prolong  the  no  theory  wluch  it  is  not  ready  to  discuss.    It 

struggle  which  had  bathed  the  streets  of  is  in  some  measure  a  neutral  ground,  on  which 

the  metropolis  m  blood."    The  iPre««e  was  all  opinions  meet    U  is   eclecticism   api^ied 


rardin  was  mcarcerated  for  ei^ht  days  in  ^^  ^^her  papers  which  we  can  only  rtgud  _ 

the   Conciergene  without  bemg  accused  shops.    Besides,  the  Prme  has  remained  from 

of  anything,  and  set  at  liberty  without  the  first  day  the  expression  of  an  individuality, 

any  trial.     Certainly  a  rather  sharp  speci-  ever  young,  hardy,  and  adventurous.     *  It  ia 

men  of  a  first  warning.     On  being  let  out,  M.  de  Girardin  himself,  with  his  boldness,  his 

Girardin  commenced  an  implacable   war  energy,  his  passion,  and  his  inexhaustible  Ur 

against  the  chief  of  the  executive,  whieh  ^f^J^^t  If  ^^^"8  ^J'  "*  TA^^^I^J^^ 

only  terminated  on  the  10th  of  December  ^^  rn^^^e^uVo'^l^i^ 

with   the   triumph  of   Loms    Napoleon,  •*  l^  Sieci.e.— It  has  been  said  of  this  paper 

whose  cause  the  Prease  had  taken  up  with  that  it  was  the  journal  of  the  grocers  and  wine- 

a  redoubled  ardor,  owing  to  its  rancor  merchants :  but  it  is  certain  that,  thanks  to  its 

against  the  general.     No  one  will  accuse  romances  and  general  tone,  and  to  its  good  faith 

General  Cavaignac  of  bearing  any  ill-will  and  honesty,  it  has  obtained  an  unmense  circu- 

against  the  press.     Still,  fearaig  that  the  1**^^"  ^o°g  business  men.    In  a  word,  it  has 

decree  of  the  25th  of  June  might  be  r^  ^.^P"'®  ^^^  the  working  classes  what  the  C<m»H^ 

J  J              -'"vx^  vx  owuc  "^e""  ^^  *;^  tutionnel  was  to  the  ftt^wr^^owM?.    It  is  a  most 

garded  as  an  act  of  passion,  he  took  off  p^mising  paper,  and  wiU  no  doubt  be  success- 

the  suspension  again  on  the  7  th  of  August  f\ii  eventually. 

from  the  eleven  journals.     On  the  21st  of  "Lb  OoxsTrnmoNKiL.— Le  Pats.— The  latter 

the  same  month,  he  found  himself  compel-  paper  was  founded  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849, 

led  once  more  to  suspend  Le  Bepresentant  by  MM.  E.  Alletz  and  De  Bouville.  In  1860,  the 

duPeup!^UPhiiDuehhie,UlMmMn(m,  politicia  du;ecUon  was  given  to  M.  de  Lamar- 

and  Za  Vraie  RepuhUque.    Three  days  tme,  who  chose  ^  P"f<»^P»^.  ^^^ 

i«4.^«    4.1.-.  /^      A^    ji    jp             1         u       J  de  la  Gueronniere.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1862, 

ater,  the  Gazette  de  France  also  shared  ^^  p      ^^^  ^  j^  ^itle  that  of  Journal  di 

the  same  fete,  because  it  was  a  strenuous  rj^;,t>^which,  according  to  its  own  expres- 
advocate  of  themonarchicalform  of  govern-  gion,  *  could  add  nothing  to  its  devotion,  take 
ment.  When  Napoleon  came  to  the  head  of  away  nothing  from  its  independence.'  The  0(np- 
affairs,  the  press  was  not  treated  so  merci-  stitutUmnel  and  the  Fays  are  now  both  manag- 
fully.  Afker  suspending  several  papers,  <Jd  by  M.  de  k  Gu^ronnidre,  and  are  the  pro- 
he  passed  the  celebrated  decree  by  which  P^f,^?  ^^ *^®  ^^^  H'^'^^i^^.  ^o..  k  u  i>  a 
«ll  oti^Yi^—  «•*  ^r^rv.«^n«^  ♦/v  «;;L  4.k->:-  "La  Patbie  was  founded m  1841  by  M.  Pages 
aU  authors  are  compeUed  to  sign  then-  ^^  ^  ^^.^^        j^  ^^  .    ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^. 

names  to  their  productions.     In  1 862.  the  i^tio'n  a  year  after,  when  M.  Boul6,  its  printer, 

newspaper  Uiws  were  revised  and  render-  bought  it,  and  made  it  an  evening  paper.    In 

ed  still  sharper,  the  result  being  the  pre-  1844,  it  was  sold  for  200  francs  to  M.  DcOamarrd, 

sent  enviable  state  of  the  French  press,  who  has  guided  it  through  all  difficulties  into 

At  present  there  are  fourteen  daily  politi*  the  governmental  haven,  where  it  now  rides  at 

oal  Journals  in  Paris.     We  give  our  an-  «^hor  with  considerable  success,  pecuniarily 

Aort  account  of  their  history  and  tenden-  ^^ff^^^^,^  oe  FRANCB.-The  Oautte^slnce 

the  commencement  of  the  Restoration,  represent- 

"  Le  Journal  des  Debats  has  remained,  after  od  a  man  rather  than  a  party — M.  de  Genoude 

the  revolution  of  1848,  what  it  was  beibre— the  — ^whpm  it  lost  a  few  yevrs  back.    He  attached 
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himself  to  the  legitimacy  of  hereditary  power  as  "We  wotild  be  almost  tempted  to  quote 
to  a  dogma  of  his  conscience :  but  his  Icgiti-  amoiio;  French  papers  U Indtpendanee  Bdge^ 
macy  was  more  liberal  than  the  republic.     Ho    which  is  read  tremendously  in  Paris  and  the 


days 

ruary.     The  traditions  of  M.  de  Genoudo  are        "The  principal  journals  have  the  foUct^'ing 

^  faithiully  continued  by  his  successor,    M.  de  tkvlV  as  to  circulation :    1.  Le  Siiele.     2.  La 

Lourdoueix.  Pre^se.    8.  Le  Comtitutionnel.    4.  La  Patrie, 

"  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  have  •*>.  Le  Journal  des  DiibaU.     6.  LAnembJee  Net- 

alreadv  said  of  the  Assemblee  Nation  ale,  ex-  tionale.    The  other  papers  are  only  insignifi- 

cept  thai  it  is  the  only  joumd  of  February  cant    The  circulation  of  the  DibaU  and  Aifem- 

that  has  survived.  hUe  Rationale,  united,  does  not  exceed  14,500, 

"L'Univebs,  started  by  the  Abb^  Miene.  pur-  of  which  two  thirds  belong  to  the  Dibats,    The 

Knes,  since  1638,  with  an  obstinacy  whicn  no-  circulation  of  tiie  three  oflBcial  papers  amounts  to 

thing  wears  out,  the  same  object — the  liberty  of  49,000  copies.     The  circulation  of  the  Presae 

the  Church.     It  is  one  of  the  papers  which  ex-  &nd  the  St^h  exceeds  47,600 ;  there  is  only  a 

cite  the  most  attention  at  the  present  day,  ow-  difference  of  two  or  three  hundred  in  &vor  of 

iog  to  the  aggressive  pen  of  its  chief  editor,  M.  the  latter.     Among  the  non-daily  papers  we 

Louis  Veuillot.  will  quote  the  Journal  des  Villes  bt  des  Cam- 

"  L'Uhion,  formerly  Monarcoiqus,  was  pro-  paones,  whose  existence  few  Parisians  suspect, 
duoed  in  1847  by  the  fusion  of  the  Quotidienney  although  it  dates  from  1814,  and  has  a  very  de- 
LuFraneey  and  LEcho  Francaii,  M.  Berryer  is  cent  circulation  among  cur6s  and  country  bur- 
said  to  be  the  directing  thought  of  this  paper,  gomasters.  Among  the  political  and  literary 
which  represents  the  principles  of  pure  r^ht  reviews,  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  founded 
divine.  It  has  two  editors — ^those  of  the  old  iu  1881  by  M.  BuIoe,  has  attained  the  highest 
France  and  Quotidi^nne,  M.  Laurentie  and  M.  rank  in  Europe,  and  the  Illustration,  whose 
Lubis.    The  latter  published  in  La  France^  in  greatest  praise  is  found  in  the  number  of  its 

-  -     '    - '      "  ^«—        -^    ^        amount  for  a 

something  like  five  or 

L'EsTAFETTE,  which  dates'  from  1838,  and  six  hundred  papers  are  published;  but  with  the 

belongs  to  M.  Boule,  and  Le  Journal  des  Fa  its,  exception  of  very  few,  they  possess  no  political 

started  in  1850  by  the  Abbe  Migne,  are  papers  or  literary  value. 

living  on  piracy  and  under  the  same  editorship—       '*  We  have  said  that  the  papers  wore  forced  to 

a  pa£r  of  scissors.  lower  their  prices  by  the  establishment  of  the 

"  Le  Charivari,  started  in  1881  by  M.Pliilip:  cheap  press.    In  1848,  the  stamp  having  been 

pen,  lives  a  little  on  its  old  reputation,  which  we  abolished,  they  underwent  a  further  reduction ; 

sa^  without  any  wish  to  detract  from  its  present  but  since  it  has  been  reestablished,  all,  with  the 

writers  and  designers :  but  tiiey  cannot  do  im-  exception  of  the  Presse,  have  risen  again,  not  to 

possibilities.  the  tariff  of  1847,  but  of  1885.    Thus,  in  this 

"  Lb  Mohttbur  Universel  dates  from    the  way  too,  we  have  retrograded  twenty  years." 
24th  November,  1789.  It  was  started  by  Maret, 

DukeofBassano,  and  Sauvo,  who  edited  it  till       We   cannot  do   better   than   end  our 

1840.    Its  present  director  is  M.  Ernest  Panck-  paper,  ere  it  become  wearisome,  by  quot- 

-il'^n.T      A^""  celebrated  publisher  of  the  \j,^  ^  profound  remark  of  Renaudot,  the 

same  name.    After  sixty-three  years  of  immo-  /•  ®  ^^L  ^4!^^u^  r? i. -^u:-.i.  zJ  ^r^ 


a 


tion,  it  has  undergone  r^n;i;/^Jci:a";;^e:  founder  of  the  French  pre««,  which  is  of 
on  the  1st  January,  1868,  it  adopted  the  large  nature  to  afford  satisfection,  if  anythmg 
shape,  and  lowered  its  price  from  116  to  40  cai^i  to  our  literary  brethren  in  France : 
francs.  One  slight  eflbrt  more,  and  it  could  be-  ^^  La  prosse  ticnt  oela  de  la  nature  des  tor- 
come  a  splendid  joonuU.  rents,  qu'elle  se  grossit  par  la  resistance.'' 


I  ^  »■ 


Constancy.— A  young  British  officer  in 
India,  who  was  shockingly  mutilated  and 
disfigured  in  battle,  after  mature  reflection, 
requested  a  comnide  to  write  to  his  be- 
trothed in  England,  and  release  her  from 


the  bridal  arrangement.  Her  noble  an- 
swer was  worthy  of  a  true  woman :  **  Tell 
him  if  there  is  enough  of  his  body  left  to 
contain  his  sotUy  I  shall  hold  him  to  his  en- 
gagement." 
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From  TaiVs  Ma«azlue. 


THE     LOST     FA^CULTY,     OR     SIXTH   SENSE. 


The  introdaction  of  sin  into  the  world 
has  produced  changes  in  its  moral  as  well 
as  physical  condition^  of  the  true  extent 
of  which  we  can  now  have  but  fidnt  ideas. 
YThilst  principles  have  been  added  in 
abundance  inimical  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race  both  here  and  hereafter,  pow- 
ers and  faculties  have  been  weakened, 
suspended,  or  altogether  withdrawn,  that 
were  calculated  to  mcrease  our  knowledge 
and  add  to  our  felicity  in  the  present 
state,  and  prepare  and  nt  us  for  a  higher 
destiny  in  the  world  of  light.  Of  some  of 
these,  nothing  remains  to  us  but  short  and 
transient  glimpses,  scarceljr  clear  enough 
to  satisfy  our  eager  inquiry  as  to  their 
true  and  precise  nature.  Encompassed  as 
we  are  by  the  elements  of  a  corrupt  and 
depraved  constitution,  we  have  enough  to 
do  to  correct  and  restrain  its  propensities, 
and  to  cultivate  the  moral  powers  and 
faculties  we  still  possess,  leaving  us  little 
leisure  to  reflect  upon,  or  fully  to  compre- 
hend, those  of  which  we  have  been  de- 
prived by  the  fall.  It  requires  a  course  of 
inductive  research  and  reflective  examina- 
tion to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  correct 
QT  satisfactory  judgment  of  a  condition  of 
being  which  no  longer  exists  in  its  original 
form ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  have 
neither  the  mental  power  nor  the  moral 
disposition  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry. 
And  thus,  whilst  surrounded  with  the  in- 
dications of  attributes  once  possessed  in 
all  their  plenitude,  and  of  a  nature  far 
more  refined  and  exalted  than  any  they 
can  now  boast,  their  short  and  occasional 
revivals,  like  the  geological  creations  of 
primeval  nature,  are  the  sources  of  won- 
der, curiosity,  and  even  terror,  to  the 
masses,  rather  than  of  reflective  examina- 
tion or  analogical  comparison. 

The  existence  of  spiritual  beings — inde- 
pendent of  material  forms,  and  possessed 
of  the  &culties  of  mind — has  been  an 
object  of  faith  in  all  ages  and  nations  of 
the  world ;  and  it  arises  out  of  the  nature 
of  things.  The  Creator  himself  is  a  spirit, 
and  having  made  man  '^  in  his  own  image,^' 


has  necessarily  bestowed  upon  him  a  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  a  corporeal  nature. 
Without  this  he  would  not  have  been 

Qualified  to  serve  or  comprehend  hiB 
Jreator,  nor  would  he  have  been  fitted  for 
a  future  state  of  existence,  but  would  have 
been  on  a  par  *^  with  the  beasts  which 
perish."  We  have  reason,  however,^  to 
believe,  that  the  attributes  of  this  spirit- 
ual nature  were  exercised  by  our  first  pa- 
rents before  the  fidl  in  a  &r  larger  and 
more  perfect  measure  than  we  can  now 
form  any  conception  of;  that  by  it  they 
were  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
sonal and  familiar  intercourse  with  their 
Creator,  and  of  habitual  fellowship 'with 
those  angelic  and  spiritual  beings  who  are 
described  in  Scripture  as  still  "  sent  forth 
to  minister  to  those  who  are  heirs  of  sal- 
vation." Such,  we  have  just  reason  to 
believe,  was  one  of  the  mffh  privileges 
attached  to  a  state  of  sinless  humanity. 

This  spiritual  intercourse  with  beings 
of  another  world,  involves  the  question, 
by  what  agency  was  it  conducted  ?  Was 
it  by  a  corporeal  or  mental  sense  or  fiicul- 
ty  that  the  perception  of  spiritual  beings 
was  communicated  to  the  mind  ?  To  this, 
we  reply,  that  a  spiritual  communion  re- 
quires a  spiritual  medium  or  perception ; 
a  faculty  distinct  firom  our  ordinary  sen- 
sual organs.  The  bodily  eye  cannot  "  dis- 
cern spirits"  any  more  than  the  hands  can 
feel  thenL  The  very  nature  of  spirits  for- 
bids this;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  we 
should  see  ourselves  continually  surround- 
ed with  spiritual  beings,  which,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  are  employed  by 
Infinite  Wisdom  in  the  fulfilment  of  His 
high  commands  in  this  lower  world.  We 
are  warranted,  both  by  Scripture  and  rea- 
son, in  believing  that  a  &culty  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  corporeal  senses  we 
now  possess,  was  the  agent  by  which  this 
spiritual  intercourse  was  hdd  by  our  first 
parents. 

This  faculty,  or  sixth  s^ise,  consisted  in 
the  power  of  perceiving,  by  the  "mind's 
eye,"  spiritual  beings,  with  the  same  ordi- 
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nary  fiicility  with  which  the  corporeal  eye 
perceives  material  substances.  This  men- 
tal vision  we  befieve  to  have  been  an  or- 
dinary endowment  of  humanity  in  its 
original  state  of  innocence ;  and  that  had 
man  continued  in  that  conation,  it  would 
still  have  been  enjoyed ;  but  that,  by  the 
&11,  and  the  consequent  corruption  of  the 
race,  it  was  lost,  or  held  in  abeyance,  as  a 
common  attribute  of  our  nature ;  being, 
however,  occasionally  and  temporarily 
restored  or  imparted  to  individuals,  for 
special  purposes.  Numerous  instances  of 
tiiis  are  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  we  believe  that  in  ever^  such  instance, 
as  well  as  in  those  in  which  apparitions 
have  been  seen  in  modem  times,  it  has 
been  through  the  medium  of  this  sixth,  or 
mental  &cmty. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  our  in- 
quiry into  this  mysterious  but  deeply  im- 
portant subject,  we  must  digress  for  the 
Eurpose  of  drawing  a  line  of  distinction 
etween  the  legitimate  and  authentic  man- 
ifestation of  this  mental  faculty,  and  those 
cases  of  fraud  and  imposture,  by  which  de- 
signing men  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have 
practised  upon  the  credulity  and  super- 
stition of  the  ignorant.  Notwithstanding 
.  the  exposure  to  which  such  practices  have 
been  subjected,  past  experience  appears 
to  be  wholly  lost  upon  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Fresh  impostors  are,  from  time  to 
time,  rising  up  with  temporary  success, 
to  be,  in  their  turn,  convicted,  and  their 
pretensions  exploded,  by  the  &lsification 
of  their  dogmas,  or  the  fidlure  of  their 
predictions.  Innumerable  *^  fidse  Christs 
and  &lse  prophets,''  for  instance,  have, 
mnoe  the  advent  of  the  true  Messiah,  ap- 
peared, and  practised  their  delusions  upon 
the  credulous,  *'*•  drawing  much  people 
after  them."  And  in  comparatively  mo- 
dem times,  the  assumptions  of  John  of 
Leyden,  Richard  Brothers,  Johanna  South- 
cott,  and  last,  but  not  least,  ^' Joe  Smith," 
of  Mormon  celebrity,  are  but  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  monstrous  and  blasphe- 
mous imposture  practised  in  ancient  times 
by  the  oibylline  Oracles,  under  the  hea- 
then mythology,  and  too  closely  copied 
under  the  Christian  name,  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Romish  church.  We  have  no 
hesitation,  either,  in  denouncing  as  a  spe- 
cies of  the  same  class  of  delusions,  the 
spirit-rapping,  table-turning,  and  other 
similar  novelties  of  the  present  day,  which 
are  now  subsiding,  but  which  for  a  while 
withdrew  the  minds  of  thousands  from 


the  ordinary  but  more  serious  and  useful 
business  of  life,  and  occupied  them  with 
what  at  best  could  yield  them  no  increase 
of  knowledge,  no  temporal  or  spiritual 
benefit,  nor  leave  any  salutary  influence 
whatever  upon  the  mind  or  heart. 

Notwithstanding  this  disclaimer  of  any 
sympathy  with  firaud,  imposture,  creduli- 
ty? or  ghostly  assumption^  of  whatever 
Und,  we  do  not  the  less  believe  that  the 
superstitious  feeling  which  has  given  them 
success,  has  had  its  origin  in  the  principle 
we,  have  been  asserting  as  inherent  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  human  race, 
and  still  latent,  though  held  in  abeyance 
by  the  grossness  and  materiality  of  our 
minds.  And  from  this  abeyant  faculty 
proceeds,  also,  that  fear  of  spiritual  appa- 
ritions so  commonly  evinced.  Then-  un- 
firequency,  their  transient  visits,  the  little 
knowledge  we  possess  of  their  nature,  all 
tend  to  render  them  the  subjects  of  terror 
and  apprehension.  The  true  cause,  how- 
ever, of  thig,  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
degradation  of  our  nature,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  moral  guilt  gcneridly,  and  the 
conviction  of  it  in  our  own  conscience  in 
particular.  Adam  and  Eve,  before  the 
rail,  held  personal  and  &miliar  intercourse 
fearlessly  with  their  Maker ;  but  no  soon- 
er were  they  become  transgressors,  than 
they  became  also  the  subjects  of  terror, 
at  the  thought  of  meeting  Him  in  the 
garden;  and  "hid  themselves  from  His 
presence  amongst  the  trees." 

How  different  an  aspect  would  this 
world  have  presented  had  man  continued 
in  a  state  of  innocence!  Permitted  to 
hold  personal  intercourse  with  his  Maker, 
and  those  exalted  beings  who  inhabit  the 
realms  of  light,  but  who  are  allowed  to 
range  this  world;  himself  placed  nearly 
upon  an  equality  with  these  latter,  and 
destined  hereafter  to  live,  like  them,  for- 
ever in  a  condition  of  still  higher  felicity ; 
beholding  and  adoring  the  infinite  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity,  and  comprehending 
the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  His  works ; 
enjoying,  through  a  medium  adapted  to 
ethereal  and  immaterial  natures,  those 
refined  pleasures  which  spiritual  beings 
alone  can  fully  appreciate,  and  void  of  all 
fear  or  apprehension,  which  are  the  fruits 
of  a  sense  of  guilt ;  his  existence  would 
hence  have  been  one  of  unclouded  and 
unalloyed  happiness.  Earth  would  have 
presented  a  prototype  of  heaven,  time 
would  have  been  but  the  vestibule  to 
eternity,  and  bis  translation  from  one  to 
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the  otber  would  have  beeu  but  a  change 
in  the  degree,  not  in  the  perfection,  of 
his  bliss. 

Such  Avas  the  condition  of  man  in  Pa- 
radise before  the  Ml ;  and  although,  upon 
that  event,  a  sense  of  guilt  produced  such 
fear  at  the  thought  of  meeting  his  offend- 
ed Maker,  as  led  him  for  tiic  moment  to 
seek  to  hide  bimsel^  if  possiUe,  from  His 
presence,  we  h.^ve  no  reason  to  suppose, 
although  the  direct  personal  intercourse 
with  Iiim  had  coaeed,  that  it  was  not,  in 
another  form,  reiAewed  upon  his  repent- 
ance. We  have  sio  evidenee  to  show 
that  our  first  parents  became  at  once  so 
utterly  depraved  in  character  as  to  have 
lost  the  privilege  or  the  desire  of  that 
spiritual  communion  with  Him  through  a 
mediator,  which  was  subsequently  vouch- 
safed to  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
apostles,  and  which,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
has  been  enjoyed  by  believers  in  all  ages 
of  the  church.  The  covenant  made  with 
them  immediately  subsequent  to  the  &11, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  such  was  not  the 
case;  and  that,  although  they  had  by 
their  disobedience  become  transgressors, 
and  therefore  unfit  to  hold  direct  inter- 
course with  the  Deity,  their  repentance 
gained  them,  by  virtue  of  that  covenant, 
access  to  His  presence  through  a  mediator. 
And  thus  has  communion  between  God 
and  his  creature  man  been  maintained 
ever  since. 

Nor  has  this  intercourse  been  always 
confined  to  the  ordinary  means  of  ap- 
proaching the  Divine  bemg  by  the  exer- 
cise of  prajrer  and  praise.  On  various 
occasions,  visible  manifestations  of  spirit- 
ual agency  between  the  Creator  and  the 
creature  have  taken  place.  Innumerable 
instances  are  recorded  in  Scripture  of  such 
apparitions;  proving  both  the  existence 
of  spiritual  beings,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  latent  possession  of  that 
mental  vision,  by  means  of  which  such 
spiritual  agency  is  discerned.  It  is  to 
tnese  cases  we  shall  now  direct  our  atten- 
tion, as  affording  illustrations  of  the  na- 
ture of  spiritual  intercourse,  and  of  the 
medium  by  which  it  is  conducted. 

Wo  have  already  shown  that  the  com- 
munion between  the  Divine  Being  and 
our  first  paresits,  before  their  fiUl,  was 
direct  and  &miliar.  We  know  not  how 
long  this  continued,  the  Scriptures  being 
wholly  mlent  on  the  subject.  But  we 
know  that  immediately  upon  the  fall,  the 
idea  of  that  communion  became  painfiU 


to  them.  They  were  sensible  of  tdieir  de- 
gradation and  guilt,  and  feared  to  appear 
m  His  presence  who  still  sought  toem 
out.  The  interview  that  succeeded,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  last  of  a  personal 
nature ;  and  on  that  occasion,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  mediator  was  announced  at  the 
same  moment  with  the  curse  inflicted 
upon  their  disobedience,  and  the  witfar 
drawal  of  the  Divine  presence  in  personal 
intercourse. 

The  case  of  Cain  b  the  next  that  pre- 
sents itself;  and  we  infer,  from  the  words 
in  the  14th  and  16th  verses  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Geneos,  that  up  to  the  com- 
nusaion  of  his  crime,  Cain  also  had  held 
intercourse,  in  one  form  or  other,  with 
his  Maker.  '^Behold!"  said  he,  (verse 
14th,)  "thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day 
from  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  from  thy 
face  shaU  I  he  hid:'*  And  again  (verse 
16th) — "And  Cain  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  We  learn 
from  these  passages,  that  up  to  this  inter*- 
view,  Cain  had  enjoyed  the  same  inter- 
course with  the  Divine  Being  as  Adam 
and  Eve ;  but  the  heinous  crime  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  and  his  subsequent 
impenitence,  caused  the  withdrawal  from 
him  of  those  spiritual  perceptions  by 
means  of  which  that  intercourse  had  been 
sustained. 

!l^m  this  period  of  ourfidlen  humanity, 
the  communion  between  God  and  lua 
creature  man  has  been  effected  through 
the  interposition  of  a  mediator ;  and  those 
visible  manifestations  vouchsafed  at  va- 
rious times  to  the  patriarchs  and  propheta 
under  the  old  dispensation,  and  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  the  Saviour  under  the 
new,  were,  as  we  apprehend,  through  the 
spiritual  agency,  and  by  means  of  the 
same  mentol  Acuity.  And,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
mstances  recorded,  the  vision  of  the  ap- 
parition was  confined  to  those  for  whose 
special  benefit,  or  otherwise,  it  was  intend- 
ed. The  most  striking  of  these  cases, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  the  young  man,  the 
servant  of  the  prophet  Elisha^  ^  Kings  vi, 
17,)  who,  havmg  expressed  his  fears  on 
account  of  the  multitude  of  the  Assyrian 
army  which  had  invested  the  city  in 
which  the  prophet  resided,  Elisha  prayed 
— ^^  Lord,  I  pray  thee  open  his  eyes,  that 
he  may  see.  ^  And  the  Lord  opened  the 
young  man's"  eyes,  and  he  saw,  and  be- 
hold 1  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses 
and  ebariota  of  fire,  round  about  Elisha.'' 
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This,  we  conoeiyey  was  a  temporary 
reetoration  of  mental  rision  for  a  specific 
purpose ;  affording  at  the  same  time  con- 
vincing evidence  to  the  believer,  that  we 
are  surrounded  with  spiritual  beings,  in- 
visible  to  the  corporeal  senses,  and  only 
to  be  discerned  by  an  impartation  or  res- 
toration of  a  &cidty  of  which  sin  has  de- 
prived us. 

The  case  of  Saul  in  his  interview  with 
the  spirit  of  Samuel,  through  the  agency 
of  the  witch  of  Endor,  is  another  instance 
of  the  temporary  restoration  of  this  Ac- 
uity. (1  Samuel  xxviii.,  11-20.)  In  this 
case,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  art 
used  by  the  woman ;  probably  something 
analogous  to  mesmerism  or  dairvoyance, 
which,  there  is  reason  to  bdieve,  was 
practised  in  ancient  times,  by  the  Eastern 
Magi  and  other  sorcerers.  Of  the  precise 
nature,  however,  of  this  vision,  we  have 
not  sn^cient  data  to  enable  us  to  judge, 
nor  of  the  witch's  proceedings  to  procure 
the  vision.  But  we  do  learn,  from  various 
portions  of  Scripture,  that  guilt  was 
attached  to  aU  9uch  attempts  to  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible 
world,  by  whatever  means  it  is  accom- 
plished, and  that,  under  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  practice  of  exorcising  spirits,  or  of 
witclicraft,  was  punished  with  death. 

Of  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  after 
his  resurrection,  we  have  the  most  circum- 
stantial evidence ;  and  from  the  accounts 
given  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  6-8,  and 
several  other  passages,  wo  infer  that  he 
was  only  seen  by  his  disciples,  and  not  by 
tlie  people  at  large.  This  was  still  more 
dearly  shown  after  his  ascension,  in  the 
oases  both  of  Saul,  and  of  the  proto- 
martyr,  Stephen.  On  the  former  occasion 
Saul  alone,  of  all  the  party,  saw  the 
Saviour,  although  they  all  heard'  the 
voice,  (Acts  ix.,  4-».)  That  it  was  by 
mental  sight  only  that  Saul  beheld  him,  the 
narrative  warrants  us  to  believe ;  for  such 
was  the  brightness  of  the  apparition,  that 
his  bodily  sight  waa  blasted  by  it  for  the 
time,  whiLst,  with  the  mental  eye,  he 
recognized  the  glorified  body  of  the  Sa- 
viour. 

The  case  of  Stephen  was  equally  strik- 
ing and  clear.  He  alone,  of  the  whole 
multitude,  beheld  ''  the  heavens  open,  and 
the  Saviour  standing  oa  the  right  hand  of 
God."  (Acta  vii.,  65,  66.)  l£d  this  ap- 
parition been  visible  to  hii  bodily  sense,  it 
would  have  been  so  also  to  that  of  the 
q)ectators  of  his  execution. 


Nor  is  the  case  of  Peter,  recorded  in 
Acts  xii.,  7-12,  less  conclusive  in  this 
respect.  The  &ct  of  the  mental  vision 
being  alone  in  exercise  is  plainly  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  narrative.  The  apparition 
in  this  case  wa«  "an  angel,"  and  Peter 
was  sleeping  bound  between  two  soldiers, 
and  the  keepers  were  at  their  posts  "  be- 
fore the  door,"  watching  the  prisoners. 
Yet  Peter  was  relieved  from  his  chains, 
rose,  passed  through  the  several  doors  of 
the  prison,  without  being  perceived  by 
any  of  them,  and,  apparently  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism,  followed  his  spiritual  con- 
ductor "through  one  street,"  when  the 
angel  left  him,  and  he  began  "  to  come  to 
himselC" 

Many  more  such  caaes  might  be  selected 
from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
equally  condusive,  in  our  view  of  them, 
as  to  the  reality,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a 
world  of  spirits  on  this  earth,  invisible  to 
the  corporeal  sense,  and  only  perceptible 
to  the  mental  eye  by  a  special  impartation 
of  power;  and,  on  the  other,  that  this 
mentsd  faculty,  though  lost  to  us  as  a 
common  attribute  of  our  nature,  by.  the 
fidl,  has,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances, 
been  temporarily  restored  ;  and  that,  in 
all  such  cases  of  apparitions,  the  mental 
vision  alone  was  the  medium  by  which 
spiritual  beings  have  been  "diBcemed." 
Our  next  inquiry  is,  whether  this  sixth 
sense  or  faculty  is  still  latent  in  the  human 
constitution,  whether  it  is  ever  involun- 
tarily manifested  and  exercised,  and  how 
&r  it  is  capable  of  being  restored  tempo- 
rarily by  artificial  means,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  witch  of  Endor. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  intercourse 
has  been  held  between  the  material  and 
spiritual  world — ^namely,  by  dreams  and 
by  visions.  We  shall  adduce  instances  of 
each,  confining  ourselves  to  those  which 
are  tlie  best  authenticated,  and  about 
which,  from  the  number  and  respectability 
of  the  testimonies,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  truth. 

First, — ^With  regard  to  dreams,  it  may 
be  proper  to  premise  that  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of 
these  singular  impulses  of  the  imagination. 
Dr.  Hibbert,  who  wrote  on  the  subject^ 
ascribes  both  dreams  and  visions,  but  es- 
l)ecially  the  latter,  solely  to  a  morbid 
temperament  of  the  system,  producing 
certain  sensations,  effected  by  objects  act- 
ually presented  to  the  organs  of  sense; 
and  that  spectral  illusionfl,  whether  deep- 
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ing  or  waking,  are  nothing  more  than 
recollected  images  of  the  mind;  and 
apparitions  are  ^^past  feelings  renovated*^ 
by  means  of  sensations  produced  by  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  system.  And  yet, 
this  same  writer  adduces  cases  of  appa- 
ritions which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
on  his  own  principle.  Let  the  reader 
judge  of  the  cases  we  shall  now  place  be- 
fore him,  with  the  authorities  on  which 
they  are  related. 

The  following  account  is  taken  fi'om 
Blackwoo(p8  Magazine  for  June,  1826  : 

"  Sir, — Being  in  company  the  other 
day  when  the  conversation  turned  upon 
dreams,  I  related  one  of  which,  as  it 
happened  to  my  own  father,  I  can  answer 
for  the  perfect  truth.    About  the  year 

1781,  my  father,  Mr.  D ,  of  K ,  in 

the  county  of  Cumberland,  came  to  Edin- 
burgh to  enter  the  classes.  Having  the 
advantage  of  an  uncle  in  the  regiment 
then  in  the  Castle,  he  remained  under  the 
protection  of  his  uncle  and  aunt.  Major 
and    Mrs.   Griffiths,   during  the  winter. 

When  spring  arrived,   Mr.  D and 

three  or  four  young  gentlemen  from  Eng- 
land (his  intimates)  made  parties  to  visit 
all  the  neighboring  places  about  Edin- 
burgh, as  Rosslyn,  Arthur's  Seat,  Craig 
Millar,  &c.  &c.  Coming  home  one  eve- 
ning from  one  of  these  places,  Mr.  D 

said :  '  We  have  made  a  party  to  go 
a-iishing  to-morrow  to  Inchikeith,  if  the 
morning  is  fine,  and  have  bespoke  our 
boat.  We  shall  be  off  at  six.'  Mrs. 
Griffiths  had  not  long  been  in  bed  and 
asleep,  when  she  screamed  out,  in  the 
most  violent  agitation,  *  The  boat  is  sink- 
ing! save,  oh!  save  them!'  The  Major 
awoke  her,  and  said :  '  Were  you  uneasy 
about  the  fishing  party  ?'  *  Oh !  no,'  she 
said:  ^I  have  not  since  thought  of  it.' 
She  then  composed  herself,  and  soon  fell 
asleep  again.  In  about  another  hour,  she 
cried  out,  in  a  dreadful  fright :  '  I  see  the 
boat  is  going  down  I'  The  Major  again 
awoke  her,  and  she  said :  *  It  was  owing 
to  the  other  dream  I  had,  for  I  feel  no 
uneasiness  about  it.'  After  some  conver- 
sation, they  both  fell  into  a  sound  sleep ; 
but  no  rest  could  be  obtained  for  her. 
In  the  most  extreme  agony  she  again 
screamed  out :  *  They  are  gone !  the  boat 
18  sunk!'  When  the  Major  awoke  her, 
she    said:    ^Now  I  cannot    rest;    Mr. 

D must  not  go,  for  I  feel  I  should  be 

miserable  till  his  return — the  thought  of  it 
wiMdd   ahnost   kill  me.'     She   instantly 


arose,  threw  on  her  dressing-gown,  went 
to  his  bedside,  for  bis  room  was  next  her 
own,  and  with  great  difficulty  she  got  his 
promise  to  remain  at  home.  ^  But  what 
must  I  say  to  my  young  friends,  whom  I 
have  promised  to  meet  at  Leith  at  six 
o'clock?'  'With  great  truth  you  may 
say  your  aunt  is  iU-for  I  am  so  at  present. 
Consider,  you  are  an  only  son,  under  my 
protection,  and  should  anything  happen 
to  you,  it  would   be  my  death.'    Mr, 

D immediately  rose  and  wrote  a  note 

to  his  friends,  saying  he  was  prevented 
joining  them,  and  sent  his  servant  with  it 
to  Leith.  The  morning  came  in  most 
beautiful,  and  continued  so  till  three 
o'clock,  when  a  violent  storm  arose,  and 
in  an  instant  the  boat  went  to  the  bottom, 
with  all  that  w^e  in  it,  and  they  were 
never  heard  of  more,  nor  was  any  part  of 
the  boat  ever  seen.  I  often  heard  the 
story  from  my  fitther,  who  always  added : 
'It  has  not  made  me  superstitious,  but 
with  awfrd  gratitude  I  never  can  ^rget 
that  my  life,  by  Providence,  was  saved 
by  a  dream.  M.  C,  Prince's  street,  Edin- 
burgh, May,  1826." 

iSie  following  case  occurred  when  the 
writer  was  a  boy,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances took  place  under  his  own  know- 
ledge : 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Neale,  a  cattle- 
jobber,  lived  at  A ^  in  Norfolk.    He 

was  a  man  of  dissipated  and  intemperate 
habits,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  public 
houses,  and  seldom  leaving  until  intoxica- 
ted. On  one  occasion  he  nad  been  drink- 
ing at  a  house  at  L ^bridge,  and  left  at 

eleven  o'clock  at  night,  completely  drunk. 
The  innkeeper  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
stop  all  night,  as  he  had  to  cross  a  wide 
river  in  his  road  hcmie ;  but  he  persisted 
in  his  determination,  and  set  off  on 
horseback  to  go  about  two  or  three 
miles. 

The  next  morning  his  horse  was  found, 
saddled  and  bridled,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  through  which  he  bad  to  pass, 
in  a  fiEumyard  which  was  the  thoroughfare. 
It  was  at  once  supposed  that  Neale  was 
drowned,  and  parties  were  employed  to 
drag  the  river,  above  and  below  the  ford ; 
but  no  bodv  was  discovered,  nor  could 
any  tidings  be  learned  of  him,  except  that 
he  had  left  the  public  house,  in  the  state 
described,  at  a  late  hour. 

About  noon,  the  &rmer  in  whose  yard 
the  horse  was  found  came  to  the  writer's 
father — whose  estate  joined  the  fiumer'a 
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land — ^to  consult  about  the  af^r,  the 
writer  also  being  present.  Whilst  they 
were  conversing,  another  man  came  up, 
who  was  a  stranger,  and  asked  if  one  of  the 

gentlemen  was  Mr.  C ?     "  Yes,"  said 

the  writer's  father,  "  my  name  is  C ; 

what  do  you  want  with  me  ?"  "  Well," 
said  the  stranger,  "I  suppose  you  will 
laugh  at  me,  but  I  came  here  in  conse- 
auence  of  a  dream  I  had  last  night.  I 
areamt  that  I  saw  a  man  fall  off  his  horse 
in  the  river  opposite  your  meadows,  and 
he  was  drowned."  "That's  very  re- 
markable," said  Mr,  C ;  "we  were 

jvst  talking  about  a  person  that  is  lost, 
and  we  bdieve  he  is  drowned;  but  we 
can't  discover  the  body."  "  Well,"  said 
the  stranger  again,  "  then  if  my  dream  is 
right,  I  think  I  can  tak^you  to  the  very 
spot  where  he  lies,  for  I  know  your 
meadows,  and  have  the  very  place  in  my 
eye."  The  whole  party,  including  the 
writer^  then  followed  the  stranger,  who 
went  straight,  as  if  a  line  had  been  drawn, 
to  the  river  side,  and  there,  at  about  four 
yards  from  the  bank,  lay  the  body  of 
Nealc,  the  water  not  being  more  than 
three  feet  deep. 

An  inquest  was,  of  course,  held,  and 
suspicion  having  attached  to  the  stranger, 
a  searching  inquiry  was  instituted  mto 
the  truth  of  his  story,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  perfectly  correct.  He  was  a  labor- 
ing  A  an/having  gone  to  bed  early 
the  evening  before,  he  had  thrice  awoke 
his  wife  to  tell  her  that  he  saw  a  man 
drowned  opposite  Mr.  C.'s  meadows ;  and 
the  next  morning  he  could  not  rest  until 
he  had  gone  to  inquire  about  it.  His  id- 
nocence,  too,  was  confirmed  by  the  facts 
of  Neale's  watch  and  purse  being  found 
in  the  pockets  of  the  corpse,  and  there 
being  no  marks  of  violence  about  the 
body.  Under  the  circumstances,  there- 
fore, the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  acci- 
dental death,  exonerating  the  man  from 
all  suspicion. 

Our  next  account  Is  taken  from  the 
Times  newspaper  of  Sept.  8,  1825,  and  is 
as  follows : 

"  On  Sunday  last,  a  respectable  young 
man,  named  James  Williams,  residing  in 
King  street,  St,  George's  in  the  east,  while 
on  a  party  of  pleasure  with  some  friends, 
was  drowned  near  Barking.  On  the  nights 
of  Thursday,  Friday,  aim  Saturday  pre- 
ceding his  death,  he  was  haunted  by  the 
most  fearful  dreams,  which  presented 
appalling  pictures   of  drowning  in  .every 


variety  of  shapes,  and  with  all  imagina- 
ble terrifying  accompaniments.  The  first 
dream  he  paid  httle  attention  to ;  neither 
did  he  take  much  notice  of  the  second. 
But  the  third,  in  consequence  of  its  repe- 
tition, making  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
mind,  he  communicated  it  to  his  sister. 
She,  knowing  the  engagement  he  had 
made  the  next  day,  and  his  intention  of 
going  on  the  water,  made  use  of  the 
strongest  and  most  sisterly  arguments  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  All  en- 
treaties were,  however,  without  effect.  He 
still,  though  somewhat  staggered,  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  engagement,  and  not 
disappoint  his  friends ;  and  asked  what 
would  be  thought  of  him  if  he  were  to  as- 
sign an  idle  dream  as  an  exctme  for  his 
absence  ?  His  mind,  notwithstanding,  was 
influenced  by  the  conviction  that  what 
was  intended  as  a  day  of  pleasure,  would 
eventually  prove  one  of  mourning,  and 
fiital  to  him.  He,  therefore,  told  his  sister 
that  should  the  catastrophe  which  he  an- 
ticipated take  place,  let  nis  bodv  be  ever 
so  long  in  the  water,  it  would  bo  recog- 
nized by  certain  marks  on  his  dress.  He 
then  punched  three  letters  on  each  of  his 
shoes,  which  he  pointed  out  to  his  sister, 
and  set  forward  on  his  ill-&ted  expedition. 
Boats  are  dragging  in  all  directions  for 
his  bodv,  whicii  has  not  yet  been  found." 

The  following  case  occurred  to  the  writer 
himself;  and  as  the  dream  it  refers  to  was 
probably  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of 
three  children,  he  makes  no  scruple  of  in- 
serting it : 

A  near  relation  of  the  writer's  was  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  a  family  residing 

in  D ,  who  also  had  a  country  house 

amidst  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery  of 

the  county  of  W .     Our   friend    (a 

young  lady)  was  occasionally  invited  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  at  this  latter  place,  from 
whence  they  made  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  abounds  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  scenery.  During 
the  winter  of  1850,  the  writer  dreamed 
that  his  relative  was  on  a  visit  to  this 
&mily,  and  that  they  made  an  excursion 
to  the  moimtains ;  that  on  ascending  one 
of  them,  they  had  alighted  from  the  cars 
on  a  level  spot,  inclining  a  little  towards 
the  edge,  beyond  which  was  an  abrupt, 
precipice  several  hundred  feet  in  deptn. 
Upon  alighting  on  this  spot,  three  of  the 
children  commenced  running  down  the 
slope  towards  the  brink  of  the  precipice — 
when,  such  was  tlxe  agitation  of  the  writer 
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at  the  danger  they  were  m,  that  lie  awoke 
just  as  they  reached  the  edge. 

This  dream  he  told  to  the  young  lady 
the  next  morning ;  bat  as  she  had  no  pros- 
pect for  many  months  of  realizing  any  por- 
tion of  the  dream,  the  recollection  of  it 
wholly  passed,  for  the  time,  firom  the  minds 
of  both. 

•;  In  the  following  autumn,  however,  our 
firiood  was  invited  down  to  spend  a  few 

We^  in  W J  and  one  day  a  party  was 

made  up  to  ride  to  the  mountains.  One 
part  oil  their  route  was  so  exceedingly 
steep,  that  all  had  to  leave  the  cars  and 
climb  up  to  the  more  accessible  part.  On 
reaching  this,  they  came  to  a  level  green 
spot,  radiating  about  twenty  yards  from 
tne  abrupt  rock,  and  finishing  with  a  sharp 
edge,  over  which  was  a  steep  precipice. 

As  soon  as  the  children  found  themselves 
on  level  ground,  three  of  them,  of  whom 
our  Mend  had  char^,  commenced  runmng 
down  the  slope,  ^e  saw  the  danger,  and 
instantly  the  dream  recurred,  for  the  first 
time^  to  her  memory,  in  all  its  terrors.  She 
screamed  out,  which  caused  the  children 
to  turn  round ;  and  fsarine  that  she  had 
been  hurt,  they  came  back  to  her,  and 
thus  were  saved — for  such  was  the  impe- 
tus they  liad  gained  by  running,  and  so 
near  were  they  to  the  brink,  that  had  they 
gone  half  a  dozen  steps  ftirther,  nothing 
could  have  saved  them.  Upon  calling  to 
mind  the  description  that  had  been  given 
of  the  spot  in  the  dream,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  one  actually  before  her  eyes, 
she  found  it  corresponded  in  the  minutest 
particulars,  although  the  writer  had  never 
seen  or  heard  any  description  of  the  local- 
ity ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  in- 
fluence that  caused  the  dream,  it  must  be 
considered  as  the  means,  under  Providence, 
of  saving  the  lives  of  the  three  children. 

One  more  case  shall  conclude  our  rela- 
tions under  the  head  of  dreams. 

*^  A  youn^  lady  of  the  name  of  Lancas- 
ter, whose  lather  was  one  of  the  Conmiis- 
sioners  of  Bankruptcy,  and  who  lived  in 
Warwick-court,  Holbom,  a  few  years  j^o, 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  her  speech.  Sbe 
had,  at  the  time  this  happened,  the  best 
medical  advice  the  city  of  London  eould 
afford,  without  the  desired  ef&ct.  One 
night  she  dreamed  (about  four  yean  ago)* 
that  she  saw  the  figure  of  an  angel,  who 
told  her  if  she  went  to  Bath,  she  would  re- 
cover her  speech.    In  the  morning  die 

*  Thit  was  about  the  end  of  the  last  cental/. 


communicated  her  dream  to  her  father, 
who  was  then  living.  He  laughed  at  her 
dream,  and  being  a  man  who  paid  but  little 
respect  to  these  nocturnal  admonitions, 
the  journey  to  Bath  was  refused.  Upon 
the  death  of  her  fether,  which  happened  a 
shoit  time  after,  she  had  a  dream  of  a 
similar  nature.  Being  then  her  own  mis- 
tress, she  determined  upon  a  visit  to  that 
place.  The  day  she  arrived  at  Bath,  while 
she  was  sitting  at  dinner  with  a  female 
friend,  who  h£^  accomp^ed  her  oo  the 
journey,  she  suddenly  screamed  out  snd 
fell  from  her  chair  in  a  fit.  MedioBl  as- 
sistance was  immediately  procured,  aftd 
when  she  recovered,  to  the  Mtonishmest 
of  her  friend,  she  spoke  as  well  as  ever; 
informing  all  present,  that  whilst  she  was 
at  dinner,  she  iaw  before  her  the  some 
figure  of  an  angel  that  had  admonished  hei* 
to  go  to  Bath.  This  lady  is  now  living, 
perfectly  recovered  in  her  speech,  which 
can  be  testified  by  many  medical  men 
whom  she  was  imder  during  the  loss  of 
it." 

Second, — We  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
instances  of  the  vision  of  apparitions ;  a 
subject  which  presents  far  more  difficul- 
ties than  that  of  dreams,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  is  to  be  solved  upon  the 
same  principle,  namely,  the  existence  of 
spirits,  and  the  presence  amongst  us  of 
spiritual  beings.  If  we  believe  this — ^and 
none  but  confirmed  infidels  and  material- 
ists call  it  in  question — ^the  subject  then 
resolves  itself  into  the  possibility  of  these 
beings  becoming  visible  to  us.  On  this 
point  we  would  repeat,  that  the  Scriptures 
are  full  of  instances  of  such  apparitions, 
and  of  communications,  through  their 
agency,  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  lower 
world ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  what  has  happened  may  not  happen 
again,  nor  have  we  any  reasonable  ground 
to  think  it  impossible.  The  argument  that 
the  age  of  miracles  has  gone  by  forever, 
does  not  apply  to  these  cases  at  all.  The 
fiujulty  of  "  discerning  spirits^'  is  but  the 
restoration  of  what  was  onoe  common  to 
our  nature,  and  not  the  creation  or  impart- 
ation  of  something  which  did  not  before 
exist,  which  latter  would  constitute  a 
miracle.  Thus,  the  turning  water  into 
wine,  the  instantaneous  healing  (^the  sick, 
the  raising  of  the  d&iA  to  life,  the  restora- 
tion of  sight  to  the  Mind,  the  marvellous 
multiplication  of  tiie  loaves  and  fishes, 
with  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  our  Saviour, 
were  essentially  miradea,  because  they 
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wont  beyond  the  order  of  nature,  and  pro- 
duced effects  without  an  adequate  cause, 
or  infinitely  beyond  the  means  apparent 
to  the  spectator.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  question  before  us.  Admit  the 
existence  of  spiritual  beings,  and  the  truth 
of  the  scriptural  account  of  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  posaibility^  and  thence  the 
probability^  of  a  similar  occurrence,  follows 
afl  a  matter  of  course.  "  The  essential 
difference,"  says  a  modem  writer,  "of 
the  mental  and  corporeal  natures  which 
ocnspose  our  present  state  of  existence, 
ren^rB  it  in  a  high  degree  probable  that 
tliere  may  occasionally  be  permitted  to 
take  place,  some  mental  communications, 
usually  termed  spectral  impressions,  inde- 
pendent o^  and  not  influenced  by,  the 
agency  of  our  external  organs  of  sense, 
the  media  of  material  intercourse  in  this 

lower  sphere  of  temporal  abode 

An  apparition  is  that  only  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  mental  perception,  and  not 
subject  to  corporeal  proof;  an  illusion  is 
a  visible  deception  or  misconception  of  i 
material  objects,"  producing  "  phantasms" 
which  are  "  fancies  of  the  mind.  Such  is 
the  essential  difference  between  an  optical 
delusion  of  the  material  senses,  and  the 
mental  perception  of  a  supernatural  appear- 
ance."* We  shall  now  adduce  some  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  apparitions. 

"  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Handcock, 
who  commanded  the  Norfolk  East  India- 
man  some  years  ago,  was  dining  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ilope  with  a  number  of 
friends,  and  was  observed  to  rise  from 
table  and  look  a  considerable  time  out  of 
the  window.  When  he  returned  to  his 
Beat,  thev  asked  him  if  there  was  anything 
remarkable  that  made  him  rise  so  sudden- 
ly, and  attracted  his  notice  ?  He  replied 
by  asking  them  if  they  had  not  observed  a 
lady  look  into  the  room  ?  They  declared 
they  had  not,  and  told  him  he  was  dream- 
ing. *  It  makes  so  strong  an  impression 
on  my  mind,'  said  he,  *  that  I  will  imme- 
diately note  the  circumstance  in  my  me- 
morandum book.  I  can  assure  you  there 
was  one,  and  it  loas  my  wife^  and,'  he 
added,  *  you  will  all  much  oblige  me,  if 
you  also  will  enter  it  as  well.'  To  humor 
him,  they  did  so. 

*'  On  his  return  to  England,  an  ultimate 
fnend  of  his  went  into  ^e  Downs,  where 
the  Norfolk  then  was,  to  communicate  to 

*  "Past  Feelings  Benorited,"  ftc,  reply  to  Dr. 
Hibbert 


him  the  melancholy  news  of  his  wife's 
death.  Tlie  instant  he  saw  him  come  on 
board,  he  told  him  he  knew  the  occasion 
of  it.  *  My  wife,'  said  the  Captain,  *  is 
dead,  and  died  on  such  a  day,  and  at  such 
an  hour,'  accounting  for  the  difference  in 
the  longitude.  His  friend  was  astonished, 
and  asked  him  by  what  means  he  got  in- 
telligence of  her  death  ?  '  I  will  mform 
you  directly,'  said  the  Captain,  and  went 
to  his  secretary,  and  produced  the  memo- 
randum he  had  made  at  the  time  at  the 
Cape,  when  he  saAV  the  apparition.  There 
are  many  persons  now  living  who  had  this 
relation  from  Captain  Handcock's  own 
mouth." — Apparitions  Demonstrations  of 
the  SouPs  Immortality,  17M. 
The  character  of  the  late  Lord * 


IS 


in  the  hourly  remembrance  of  too  many 
to  need  any  notice  of  him,  further  than 
observing  that  an  excessive,  inordinate 
passion  for  the  fair  sex,  and  •  sentiments 
closely  approximating  to  the  scepticism  of 
the  time,  tended  to  throw  a  dark  shade 
over  superiority  of  manners,  and  brilliancy 
of  talents,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted 
shocdd  have  been  so  intemperately  allied. 
Two  nights  previous  to  his  death,  it 
appears,  from  an  account  given  by  a  rela- 
tion of  the  nobleman,  "  that  on  his  retiring 
to  bed  after  his  servant  was  dismissed,  and 
his  light  extinguished,  he  heard  a  noise 
resembling  the  fluttering  of  a  dove  at  his 
chamber  window.  This  attracted  his  at- 
tention to  the  spot,  when,  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  he  saw  the  figure 
of  an  unhappy  female,  whom  he  had  se- 
duced and  deserted,  and  who,  when  desert- 
ed, had  put  a  violent  end  to  her  life,  stand- 
ing in  the  aperture  of  the  window  from 
which  the  fluttering  sound  had  proceeded. 
The  form  approached  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
The  room  was  pretematurally  light ;  the 
objects  in  the  chamber  were  mstinotly 
visible.  Raising  her  hand  and  pointing  , 
to  the  dial  which  stood  on  the  mantlepiece 
of  the  chimney,  the  figure,  with  a  severe 
solemnity  of  voice  and  manner,  announced 
to  the  appalled  and  conscience-stricken 
man,  that  in  that  very  hour,  on  the  third 
day  of  the  vision,  his  fife  and  his  sins  would 
be    terminated,  and    nothing    but  their 

Eonishment  remain,  if  he  did  not  avail 
imself  of  the  warning  to  repentance; 
which  he  had  received.  The  eye  of  the 
dying  man  glanced  upon  the  dial;   the 

*  We  make  the  extract  without  the  name,  as  the 
dronmitaneet  have  now  long  passed. 
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hand  was  on  the  stroke  of  twelve.  Again 
the  apartment  was  involved  in  total  dark- 
ness ;  the  warning  spirit  disappeared,  and 
bore  away  in  her  departure  all  the  Ught- 
ness  of  heart  and  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
ready  flow  of  wit  and  vivacity  of  manners, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  the  unhappy  being  to  whom 
she  had  delivered  her  tremendous  mes- 
sage." 

It  appears,  from  another  account,  given 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  upon  a  visit  to 
his  lordship  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence, 
(which  took  place  in  the  year  1779,)  in 
company  also  with  several  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
not  long  returned  from  Ireland ;  that  after 
the  spectre  had  left  him  he  called  his 
servant,  who  slept  in  an  adjoining  closet, 
and  who  found  his  master  in  a  violent 
agitation,  and  a  profuse  perspiration. 

The  circumstance  affected  nis  lordship's 
spirits  all  the  next  day;  and  the  tlurd 
day  he  said,  while  at  breakfest  with  the 
above  personages,  "If  I  live  over  to-night 
I  shall  have  jockeyed  the  ghost,  for  this  is 
the  third  day,"  At  that  time  the  party 
were  at  his  lordship's  residence  in  Berke- 
ley square.  Wells  street,  but  immediately 
after  set  out  for  Pitt  place,  where  they  had 
not  long  arrived  wnen  his  lordship  was 
visited  with  a  fit  of  emlepsy,  to  which  he 
was  much  subject.  After  a  short  interval 
he  recovered.  He  dined  at  five  o'clock 
that  day,  and  went  to  bed  at  eleven,  when, 
as  his  servant  was  about  to  give  him 
rhubarb  and  mint  water,  his  lor&hip,  per- 
ceiving him  stir  it  with  a  toothpick,  called 
him  a  slovenly  dog,  and  bid  hmi  fetch  a 
tea-spoon.  But  on  the  man's  return,  he 
found  his  master  in  a  fit,  and  the  pillow 
being  placed  high,  his  chin  bore  hard 
upon  his  neck ;  when  the  servant,  instead 
of  relieving  his  lordship  on  the  instant 
from  his  perilous  situation,  ran  in  his 
fright  and  called  out  for  help ;  but  on 
his  return  he  foimd  his  lordship  dead. 

In  explanation  of  tliis  strange  tale,  it  is 
said    that    the   deceased  acknowledged, 

Previous  to  his  death,  that  the  woman  he 
ad  seen  was  the  mother  of  two  Misses 
A s,  who  resided  with  him,  whom,  to- 
gether with  a  third  sister,  then  in  Ireland, 
his  lordship  had  prevailed  on  to  leave 
their  mother,  who  resided  near  his  country 
residence  in  Shropshire.  It  is  further 
stated  that  she  died  of  grie^  through  the 
desertion  of  her  children,  at  the  precise 
time  when  the  female  vision  appeared  to 


his  lordship,  and  that  about  the  period  of 
his  own  dissolution,  a  person  answering 
his  description,  visited  the  bedside  of  the 

late  M .  P.  A s,  Esq.,  (who  had  been  the 

friend  and  companion  of  his  lordship  in 
his  revels,^  and  suddenly  throwing  open 
the  curtams,  desired  Mr.  A.  to  come  to 
him.  The  latter,  not  knowing  that  his 
lordship  had  returned  from  Ireland,  sud- 
denly got  up,  when  the  phantom  disap- 
peared. Mr.  A.  frequently  declared  that 
the  alarm  cost  him  a  sharp  fit  of  illness ; 
and  on  his  subsequent  visits  to  Pitt  place, 
no  solicitation  would  ever  prevail  on  him 
to  take  a  bed  there,  but  he  would  inyarir 
ably  return,  however  late,  to  the  Spread 
Eagle,  Epsom,  for  the  night. 

In  corroboration  of  the  main  &cts  of 
this  case,  Sir  N.  Wraxall  relates,  that  four 
years  after  the  event,  he  visited  the  house 
and  the  chamber  at  Pitt  place,  in  which  it 
occurred ;  and    that    at    the   Dowager 

Lady 's  house  he  had  frequently  seen 

a  painting  executed  by  her  ladyship  ex- 
pressly to  commemorate  the  event.  In  it 
the  dove  appears  at  a  window,  whilst  a 
female  figure,  habited  in  white,  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  announcing  to  the 
nobleman  his  dissolution.  This  picture 
was  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  every  part  of  it  was 
faithfully  designed  after  tne  description 
given  by  the  valet-de-chambre  who  at- 
tended him,  and  to  whom  his  lordship 
related  all  the  circumstances. 

LORD  BOSSMOBE. 
(-0^  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.) 

. "  Lord  Rossmore  was  advanced  in  years, 
but  I  never  heard  of  his  having  a  single 
day's  indisposition.  He  bore,  in  his  green 
old  age,  the  appearance  of  robust  health. 
During  the  viceroyaltyof  Earl  Hardwick, 
Lady  Barrington,  at  a  drawing-room  in 
Dublin  Castle,  met  Lord  Rossmore.  He 
had  been  making  up  one  of  his  weekly 
parties  for  Mount  Kennedy,  to  commence 
the  next  day ;  and  he  sent  down  orders 
for  every  preparation  to  be  made.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  be  of  the  com- 
pany. 'My  little  Trebenser,'  said  he, 
addressing  Lady  Barrington  by  her  pet 
name, '  when  you  go  home,  tell  Sir  Jonah 
that  no  business  is  to  prevent  him  from 
bringing  you  down  to  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow. I  will  have  no  ifs  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  so  tell  him  that  come  he  must.  She 
promised  positively :  and|  on  her  return^ 
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informed  me  of  her  engagement,  to  which 
I  at  once  agreed.  We  retired  to  our 
chamber  about  twelve ;  and  towards  two 
in  the  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
sound  at  short  intervals.  It  resembled 
neither  a  voice  nor  an  instrument ;  it  was 
softer  than  any  voice,  and  wilder  than 
any  music,  and  seemed  to  float  in  the  air. 
I  don't  know  wherefore,  but  my  heart 
beat  forcibly.  The  sound  became  still 
more  plaintive,  till  it  abnost  died  away  in 
the  air,  when  a  sudden  change,  as  if  ex- 
cited by  a  pang,  changed  its  tone.  It 
seemed  descenmng.  I  felt  every  nerve 
trembling.  It  was  not  a  natural  sound, 
nor  could  I  make  out  the  point  from 
whence  it  came.  At  length  1  awakened 
Lady  Barrington,  who  heard  it  as  well  as 
myself.  She  suggested  that  it  might  be 
an  iEk)lian  harp ;  but  to  that  instrument 
it  bore  no  similarity ;  it  was  altogether  a 
different  kind  of  sound.  My  wife  at  first 
appeared  less  agitated  than  I,  but  subse- 
quently she  was  more  so.  We  now  went 
to  a  large  window  in  our  bed-room,  which 
looked  directly  upon  a  small  garden  be- 
low. The  sound  seemed  then  obviously 
to  ascend  from  a  grass-plot  immediately 
below  our  window.  It  continued.  Lady 
Barrington  requested  that  I  would  call 
up  her  maid,  which  I  did,  and  she  was 
evidently  more  affected  than  either  of  us. 
The  sound  lasted  for  more  than  half  an 
hour.  At  last,  a  deep,  heavy,  throbbing 
sigh  seemed  to  issue  from  the  spot,  and 
was  succeeded  bjr  a  sharp  but  low  cry, 
and  by  the  distmct  exclamation,  thrice 
repeated,  ^Rossmore!  Hosamore/  Hoss- 
morel^  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
ray  own  feelings ;  indeed  I  cannot.  The 
maid  flew  in  terror  from  the  window,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  Lady 


Barrington  to  retire  to  bed.  In  about  a 
minute  after,  the  sound  died  gradually 
away,  until  all  was  silent.  Lady  B.,  who 
is  not  so  superstitious  as  Ij  attributed  this 
circumstance  to  a  hundred  different  causes, 
and  made  me  promise  that  I  would  not 
mention  it  next  day  at  Mount  Kennedy, 
since  we  should  probably  be  rendered 
laughing-stocks.  At  lengthy  wearied  with 
speculations,  we  both  fell  into  a  sound 
slumber. 

^'About  seven  the  next  morning,  a  strong 
tap  at  my  chamber  door  awoke  me.  The 
recollection  of  the  past  night's  adventure 
rushed  into  my  mmd,  and  rendered  me 
very  unfit  to  be  taken  by  surprise  on  any 
subject.  It  was  liffht.  I  went  to  the 
door,  when  my  fiuthful  servant,  Lawler, 
exobamed  on  the  instant,  from  the  other 
side,  *0  Lord,  Sir!'  *What  is  the  mat^ 
ter  ?'  said  I,  hurriedly.  *  Oh !  Sir,'  ejaculat- 
ed he,  ^Lord  Rossmore's  footman  was 
running  past  the  door  in  great  haste,  and 
told  me  in  passing  that  my  lord,  after 
coming  home  from  the  oastle,  had  gone 
to  bed  in  perfect  health ;  but  that  hjuf  an 
hour  after  two  this  morning,  his  own  man 
hearing  a  noise  in  his  master's  bed,  (he 
slept  in  the  same  room,)  went  to  him,  and 
found  him  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  and 
before  he  could  alarm  the  other  servants, 
all  was  over.* " 

This  account  waa  written  by  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  himself  and  he  adds :  ^'  I  con- 
jecture nothing;  I  only  relate  the  incidents 
as  unequivocal  mcUtera  of  fact.  Lord 
Rossmore  was  actually  dying  at  the  mo- 
ment I  heard  his  name  pronounced.  Let 
sceptics  draw  their  own  conclusions.  .  Per- 
haps natural  causes  may  be  assigned  for 
the  sounds,  but  I  am  totally  unequal  to 
the  task. 
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Valuable  Discovery  m  Metallubgy. 
— ^The  Manchester  OuardianBSkys  that  M. 
de  Lille,  of  Paris,  has  discovered  a  process 
by  which  aluminium  may  be  obtained  from 
cryolite,  so  as  to  afford  it  at  as  low  a  price 
per  ounce  as  olver;  and,  since  an  ounce 
of  the  former  has  fonr  times  the  volume  of 
an  ounce  of  the  latter,  it  will  of  course  give 
OS  articles  of  plate  of  the  same  nse  so 
much  cheaper— tluvt  is,  at  one  fourth  the 
price. 

TOIw  ZU-pNO.  I. 


Total  Eclipsss  for  the  next  Fifty 
Years. — Calculations  have  been  made 
at  the  observatory  of  Paris,  that  from  the 
present  time  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  will  be  only  six  total  eclipses 
of  the  sun,  not  one  of  which  will  be  visible 
in  France,  viz. :  In  1860,  1861,  1870,  1887, 
1896,  and  1900;  so  that  from  the  year 
1000  to  1900  there  will  have  been  255 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  with  only  one  total  for 
Panfi — on  August  12th,  1653. 
6 
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REMAIIJS     OF     JOHN     BYROM.* 


TnAXKS  to  the  deciphering  diBgence  of 
Miss  Bolger,  and  to  Canon  Pai^inson's 
editorial  industrv,  we  are  presented  with 
another  instahnent  of  the  Remains  of 
John  Byrom ;  and  a  goodly  amount  of  in- 
teresting and  eurioQS  matter  it  contains, 
of  one  sort  and  another,  theological  and 
theosophical,  political  and  domestical,  lo- 
cal ana  general,  professional  and  misoella- 
neous.  The  next  coming  part,  however, 
which  will  complete  the  second  volume,  is 
like  to  be  of  special  interest,  containing,  as 
it  will,  a  Journal,  printed  for  the  first  tmie, 
of  what  happened  at  Manchester  during 
Prince  Charles  Edward's  stay  there,  in 
1745. 

Dr.  Byrom^s  Jacobite  penchant  is  disco- 
verable once  and  a^ain  in  the  present 
volume.  One  evemng  (1737)  we  find 
him  something  ill  at  ease  among  a  compa- 
ny of  Whigs,  at  the  Duke  of  De  vonshire^ 
where  "by-and-by  he  [Captain  Vemonl 
b^an :  *  The  immortal  memory' — *•  a  good 
health  in  some  parts,'  Lord  James  [Caven- 
dish] said,  I  thmk ;  and  the  Captam  ssdd, 
*Yes,  everywhere  almost,  now;'  and  he 
filled  a  bumper  and  drank  to  the  immor- 
tal memory  of  King  William,  and  Lord 
Jamies  followed  ana  took  off  his  hat  and 
performed  the  ceremony  mighty  devoutly ; 
and  I  was  thinking  how  to  put  by  wlsiI 
nonsense,  and  it  came  into  my  head 
that  I  might  as  well  take  leave  to  go  to 
MnJNoole^  and  so  I  did,  and  they  seem- 
ed to  part  with  me  readily  enough." 
Again  in  1 739,  there  is  the  foUowing  pas- 
sage in  an  entry  in  the  Diary  touching  one 
of  Byrom's  many  interviews  with  the  cel- 
ebrated William  Law,  a  man  after  Byrom's 
own  mind  in  politics,  and  his  own  heart  in 
reli^on:  ^^He  said  that  they  talked  of 
the  Pretender's  coming,  was  not  I  a£raid 
of  it  ?  I  said.  No,  not  at  all :  andhe  talk- 
ed in  his  fiivor,  and  that  the  m.  was  satis- 

^  Tht  Privaie  Jourmd  amd  Literary  Bemaiiu  qf 
John  Byrcm.  Edited  by  BxchasdPasexssos,  D.D., 
F.SLA^  Piindptl  of  St  Bees  College,  and  Otnon 
of  Uancbester.  ToL  XL,  Put  L  Printed  tr  the 
Cbetham  Society.    1S66. 


&ctorily  concluded  between  the  psw  and 
the  Idstm,  and  as  we  came  away,  gave 
him  (the  father)  a  most  excellent  charac- 
ter for  experience,  wisdom,  piety ;  I  said 
that  I  saw  him  once ;  he  said.  Where  ? 
I  said.  At  A.  [vignon  fl  he  said.  Did  you 
kiss  hands  ?  I  said.  Yes,  and  parted ;  he 
said  that  Mr.  Mordon  f?  Morton]  and 
Clutton  had  been  with  nim,  that  there 
should  not  be  so  much  talk  about  such 
matters,  that  the  time  was  not  now, 
that  he  loved  a  man  of  taciturnity."  Ver^- 
natural,  too,  that  love  for  a  man  of 
tacitumitv,  in  such  matters  as  the  Rev. 
William  Law  was  then  dabbling  withal. 
Byrom's  freedom  of  speech  and  open  can- 
dor of  disposition  seem  on  more  than-  one 
occasion  to  have  wrought  his  reverence 
some  annoy,  to  which  he  was  loth  to  give 
expression,  so  dearly  did  he  prize  ^^aman 
of  taciturnity,"  and  so  thouroughly  was  he 
on  thorns  with  one  of  an  opposite  temper- 
ament. At  another  visit,  in  the  same  year, 
we  find  Law  impressing  on  his  friend  the 
need  of  secrecy  in  respect  to  certain  apo- 
cryphal MSS.  entrusted  to  him :  he  "  in- 
siied,"  says  Byrom,  "upon  the  condi- 
tions of  my  having  the  MSS^  viz.,  that  I 
should  not  transcribe  them  nor  let  any 
body  know  of  them,  but  that  the  matter 
should  pass  between  him  and  me  only ;  I 
said,  So  let  it  be,  if  you  tell  me,  before,  I 
will  be  continent^  but  that  I  had  none  to 
converse  with,  and  it  was  a  desolate  con- 
dition ;  he  said  he  had  taken  notice — ^but 
did  not  know  but  it  might  proceed  from 
a  superior  principle  in  me,  a  goodness 
probably,  but — and  mentioned  that  when 
our  king  \^Qil  the  Pretender]  came  I 
should  go  mto  orders."  The  differentia 
of  character  in  the  two  worthy  Jaoobites 
comes  out  with  life-like  naiv^e  in  diis  ex- 
tract— ^the  frank  socialulity  of  the  steno- 
graphic Doctor,  and  the  hmmmiig  and 
hawing  reserve  of  the  mystic  cBvine. 

Here  is  another  brief  entry  pertinoit  to 
the  Pretender,  of  a  somewhat  eaiiier  date : 
**  Mr.  Page  showed  him  [Mr.  White,  at 
Will's  coffee-house]  the  picture  of  Ctan** 
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and  her  husband  upon  enamel,  valued  at 
10^.,  and  asked  hun  the  value,  and  he  said 
he  did  not  value  the  picture  of  any  kinff 
or  queen  to  give  ten  p.  for,  upon  which! 
said  I  would  inform  that  he  had  called  the 
Pretender  king ;" — a  sally  which  affords 
the  editor  a  fair  opportunity  of  recalling 
to  mind  Byrom's  far-mmed  epigram,  which, 
we  suppose,  everybody  knows  by  heart, 
and  almost  nobody  knows  to  be  Byrom's : 

'^  God  bless  the  King !  I  mean  our  fiuth's  do- 
fender  ; 
God  bless -^  no  harm  in  blessing — the  Pre- 
tender ; 
But  who  Pretender  is,  or  who  is  King, — 
God  bless  us  all !  that* s  quite  another  thing  I'* 

In  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  Dr. 
Byrom  impravea  on  acquaintance ;  he  be- 
comes more  serious  and  imworldly  as  the 
Diary  progresses,  without,  however,  in- 
curring any  suspicion  of  cant  or  affectation; 
the  cypher  in  which  he  locked  up  his  daily 
entries  effectually  precludes  the  suspicion 
to  which  so  many  modem  Diaries  are  open, 
of  his  being  devout  not  without  the 
thought  of  (if  not  with  a  widely-open  eye 
to)  publication.  His  orthodoxy,  too,  is 
patent,  and  even  pugnacious  at  times — 
notwithstanding  the  evident  interest  he 
took  in  the  sayings  and  writings  of 
thorough-paced  deists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  speculative  mystics  on  the  other. 
"  Mr.  Reynolds  the  deist  there,"  he  writes 
in  1736,  "talked  with  me  strangeli^,  and 
I  should  not  talk  and  hear  such  tmngs." 
At  the  club  "  they  were  talking  strangely 
about  religious  topics,  and  Mr.  Folkes  said 
that  Mr.  Collins  nad  made  him  a  heretic 
about  the  book  of  Daniel.'»  "  Thence  with 
Taylor  White,  who  talked  wildly  about 
the  sacraments."  "Read  and  noted  a 
little  from  Saint  Bernard's  letters  about 
the  Trinity  in  the  (^)era  Pet.  Abelardi, 
where  find  that  he  [Abelard]  was  a 
r — s — ^n — ^r  in  his  days."  In  1737  Byrom 
engages  in  a  lengthy  dispute  with  no  less 
a  person  than  Dr.  (next  year  Bishop) 
Butler  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
phecy and  miracles,  involving  "  an  argu- 
ment and  talk  about  reason  and  authority, 
they  being  for  reason  and  I  for  authority, 
that  we  had  reason  indeed  to  follow  au- 
thority, viz.,  the  consent  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Dr.  B.  [utlerjj  hinted  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  Christian  Church  almost 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  then  what  must 
become  of  authority  ?    And  I  said  I  did 


not  apprehend  that  there  had  been  such  a 
time,  tninking  that  he  meant  the  Arian 
times,  which  were  probably  not  so  univer- 
sal, as  Dr.  Deacon*  had  I  believe  rightly 
observed  once,  viz.,  that  it  was  only  a 
flight  of  St.  Jerome."  There  is  some  close 
wrestling  and  hard  hitting  on  both  sides, 
as  the  controversy  goes  on.  *'  The  Dr.," 
says  Byrom,  with  characteristic  candor, 
"  talked  with  much  mildness,  and  myself 
with  too  much  impetuosity."  And  at  the 
close  Byrom  utters  a  wish  that  he  had 
"Dr.  Butler's  teniper  and  calmness,  yet 
not  quite,  because  Ithought  he  was  alittle 
too  httle  vigorous."!   Byrom's  orthodoxy, 


*A  justly  valued  fellow-townsman  of  Byrom's, 
whose  letters  are  not  the  least  noticeable  part  of 
these  "  Remams."  We  shall  probably  hear  more  of 
him  and  his  family  in  the  next  volume.  One  son, 
"  Master  Tho., "(Theodoras,)  is  occasionally  mentioued 
in  the  present  part,  playMly  and  en  passantj  who 
with  the  same  political  bias  as  Byrom,  took  a  too 
adventurous  share  in  the  affair  of  the  '45,  and  cnme 
thereby  to  an  untimely  end.  In  1739  we  hear  of 
"  Master  Tho."  hurting  his  hand  against  a  glass  win- 
dow and  cutting  it  so  tlllit  he  cannot  use  it  at  pre- 
sent, but  *tis  hoped  'twill  mend  finely,  though  whether 
by  Thursday  so  as  to  hold  his  bridle  is  a  question. 
Six  years  later,  alas  1  Master  Tho.  meets  with  cut- 
ting and  wounding  of  another  86rt,  which  the  most 
hopefol  cannot  hope  will  mend  finely,  and  which 
will  infallibly  prevent  his  ever  holding  bridle  again. 
For  in  an  anticipatoiy  foot-note  Dr.  Parkinson  in- 
forms us  that  "  Thomas  Theodoras,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Deacon,  was  educated  as  a  physician,  but  joined  the 
Pretender's  regiment  in  Manchester  in  1745  with  his 
two  brothers,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Carlisle,  execu- 
ted at  Kennington  in  1746,  and  his  head  was  sent 
to  Manchester,  fixed  upon  a  spike,  and  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  Exchange  for  the  edification  of  the  town  I" 

f  Byrom  is  often  accusmg  himself  of  over-indul- 
gence in  talk.  Thus,  "  Had  much  talk,  qy.  too  much, 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Bateson,  upon  occasion  of  men- 
tioning Don  Quixote  among  the  pendcioos  books. ' 
(P.  223 

"  We  talked  away,  and  I  said  something  of  not 
being  discoursed  for  having  done  wrong,  which  Mr. 
Thyer  said  that  I  set  in  a  very  good  ligh^  but  I  have 
always  a  great  apprehension  of  having  talked  too 
much  whenever  I  mention  such  things,  and  yet  have 
not  the  grace  to  keep  silent"    (P.  138.) 

Per  contra,  however,  as  to  this  grace  and  its  exer- 
cise :  "  Dr.  Bentley  lay  down  on  t£e  carpet,  talked  cf 
Muley  Ismael,  and  as  if  Providence  was  strange  to 
permit  such  a  villain,  and  I  saw,  I  thoughti  reason  fcr 
silence."    (P.  140.) 

Again :  "  Tho  Dr.  [Hartley]  went  out  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Mr.  Lloyd  and  I  to  his  lodging,  where  he 
read  some  of  Mr.  Pope's  j^/itc  epistle,  and  I  criticised, 
and  Mr.  Woolston,  &c^  came  according  to  appoint- 
ment, and  came  up-stairs,  and  after  we  fell  into  seri- 
ous taUc,  and  I  harangued  too  much."    (P.  1C2.) 

The  same  day's  entry,  after  detailing  other  talk- 
ings  and  walkingSi  to  and  fix),  concludes  with  *'  Qu. 
the  difficulty  of  saying  not  too  much  upon  these  oc- 
casions ;  I  should  restrain  my  talking  way."  (P.  1G3.) 
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of  a  very  **  churchy"  type  too,  as  the 
phrase  goes  now-ardays,  is  exemplified 
again  in  his  set-to  with  Dr.  Hartley  about 
clerical  subscription,  &c. ;  and  at  another 
time  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the 
antiquity  of  it,  ^^  which  I  said  was  so  an- 
tique that  there  was  no  tracing  it,  and  took 
notice  of  the  un&imess  of  talking  from 
modem  books  and  pamphlets  about  the 
primitive  writers,  confessmgthat  they  had 
not  read  them,  and  I  said  Uiat  it  was  suf- 
ficient for  my  weak  understanding  that  all 
present  Churches  agreed  in  receiving  it." 

Byrom's  intercourse  with  the  leading 
deists  of  the  age  caused  his  name  to  be 
blown  upon  by  some  observers.  A  "  young 
springald"  of  the  Wesloyan  **  connection" 
on  one  occasion  twits  him  with  it :  "  He 
said  that  he  had  heard  that  I  was  a  pro- 
fessed  unbeliever,  and  had  defended  W  ool- 
ston ;  I  said.  No,  that  was  not  true,  that 
I  had  not  been  a  professed  unbeHcver 
otherwise  than  by  a  wicked  life  and  ignor- 
ance of  such  truths  as  ^ood  authors,  and 
particularly  Mrs.  Boungnon,  had  con- 
vinced me  of."  • 

In  fact,  his  leaning  towards  Messieurs 
and  Mesdames  the  Mystics,  was  prononce 
enough,  though  his  clear  good  sense  and 
moderation  (witness  his  correspondence 
with  the  young  lady  that  toould  be  a 
Quakeress)  preserved  him  from  all  extra- 
vagant views.  He  delights  in  John  Evan- 
gelista's  ^^  most  admirable  book."  He  is 
fiimiliar  with  Tauler,  Rosbrochius,  Beh- 
men,  Mrs.  Bourignon,  and  Madame  Guy- 
on,  and  is  ready  and  able  to  discuss  them 
with  all  comers,  fi*om  the  veteran  Law 
down  to  Methodist  striplings.  One  morn- 
ing Mr.  Charles  Wesley  calls — ^not  that 
we  include  Aim  in  the  category  of  Meth- 
odist striplings  —  while  Dr.  Byrom  is 
shaving,  and  they  talk  together  about 
the  mystics.  **  He  defined  me  mystics  to 
be  those  who  neglected  the  use  of  reason 
and  the  means  of  grace — a  pretty  defini- 
tion !  I  told  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  that  it 
was  from  the  mystics,  if  I  understood 
who  they  meant  bv  that  title,  that  I  had 
learnt  tliat  we  ought  to  have  the  greatest 
value  for  the  means  of  grace,"  and  so 
forth.  In  a  letter  from  the  Doctor's 
fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Thyer,  which  plea- 
santly speculates  on  Byrom's  lonelv  life 
in  London,  as  compared  with  the  home 
occupations  and  comforts  of  Manchester, 
the  writer,  inter  o/io,  observes :  ^^  These 
gloomy  meditations  and  fruitless  wishes 
shaken  ofE^  down  you  march  to  breakfi»t ; 


and  here  with  hearty  oonoem  I  behold 
you  over  a  poor,  meagre,  creamless  dish 
of  bohea,  with  the  miserable  amusement 
of  a  convention  or  an  address,*  instead  of 
the  royal  entertainment  you  have  at  home 
with  your  friends  Jacob  [Behmen]  and 
Antonietta  [Bourignon]  over  a  pot  of 
Mrs.  Byrom's  cordial  decoction."  So 
that  the  Doctor's  addiction  to  Jacob  and 
Antonietta  was  as  notorious  as  the  excel- 
lence of  his  wife's  cordial  decoction, 
which,  we  warrant,  many  a  Lancashire 
man  smacked  his  lips  over  in  his  time, 
who  had  no  kind  of  relish  for  Behmen, 
Bourignon,  and  Co.  Nor  was  the  Doc- 
tor's diaracter  as  an  accomplished  philo- 
mystic  confined  to  Manchester  and  its 
environs.  He  was  known  fer  and  wide 
as  a  graduate — a  first-class  man,  too— in 
the  sdiool  of  mystidsm.^  Accordingly,  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  in  1741  by  the 
celebratedDr.Cheyne,  opens  thus:  "Sir — 
Having  learned  your  character  from 
some  of  my  friends  here,  [Bath,]  good 
Lady  Huntington  in  particular,  and  losing 
informed  you  had  studied  and  sometimes 
practised  in  the  profession  I  am  o^  but 
since  discharged  by  Providence,  but  that 
you  had  been  long  cotiversant  in  spiritual 
writings,  the  approved  mystics  in  particu- 
lar, and  had  lately  got  and  read  that  won- 
derful German  author  of  several  treatises 
in  French,  printed  at  Berlebonrg,  enti- 
tuled,  Ihnoinage  d^un  enfamt  de  la  vSriU 
et  droiture  des  voyes  d^^l^prity  Ac."  Her^ 
the  good  Bath  physician  comes  to  a  full 
stop ;  which  is  a  convenience  for  us, 
though  a  little  ungranmiatical,  or  at  least 
lawyer's-English-l^e,  in  him. 

In  a  previous  notice  we  refeired  to  the 
singular  accuracy  with  which  Byrom  de- 
tail day  by  day,  the  solids  he  ate,  and 
the  liquids  he  druik, 

**  By  day  or  night," 

as  Jack  Falstaff  has  it, 

"Or 


Or  any  kind  of  li^t, 
With  aU  his  might" 


The  same  system  is  continued  fiir  into 
the  present  volume.  But  we  observe 
him  to  be  getting  subject  to  headaches 
after  a  while ;  and  so  it  happens  thsXpost 
hoc — ^we  presume  not  to  ESkj  propter  hoe 



^  "In  the  morning  newnmpen,  which  weno  as 
meagre  as  the  dish  €ihdhet,^-^Edmial2Me, 
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— ^the  Journalist  is  far  more  chary  of  any 
such  prandial  chronicles,  and  trivial  fond 
records.  He  no  longer  journalizes  roast 
and  boiled,  nor  chronicles  small  beer. 
Long  before  the  headaches  become  notice- 
able, he  has  been  a  vegetarian.  But  even 
a  vegetarian  may  be  "  a  man  of  an  un- 
boimded  stomach ;"  and  we  have  our  fears 
that  Byrom  so  far  indulged  in  greens  and 
pudding 

"  With  aU  his  might," 

na  to  do  himself  no  good  by  the  lapse 
from  camivoracity.  He  seems  to  have 
had  a  mighty  sweet  tooth,  and  to  have 
given  it  full  pla^,  in  season  and  perhaps 
out  of  season,  if  perchance  a  tempting 
tartlet  or  a  plenipotent  pancake  lay  in 
the  way.  The  recurrence  becomes  almost 
ludicrous  of  such  entries  in  the  diary  as, 
"  With  Mr.  Lloyd  to  his  house,  where  we 
had  two  large  apple-tarts  and  two  cheese- 
cakes"— "Dined  at  Dr.  Hartley's  upon 
apple-dumplings  and  toasted  cheese" — 
"  We  all  dined ;  I  ate  some  greens  and 
bread  and  the  crust  of  a  gooseberry-pie, 
and  drank  three  or  four  glasses  of  their 
bottled  ale,  which  was  pleasant  enough  " 
— "  Ate  some  currants  there  and  oatcake 
much,  and  bohea  tea,  and  when  I  came 
home  a  gooseberry-tart  and  toast  and  wa- 
ter"— "Had  a  cheescK^e  (3d.)  by  the 
way,  which  being  better  than  ordmary. 
Id.  more  price,  did  not  sit  so  easy,  being 
buttery" — "Dined  there  upon  spreens, 
potatoes,  and  pancakes,  and  draiuc  two 
or  three  glasses  of  wine" — ^'^ Dined  with 
Mr.  Lightboume  and  his  lady  upon  bread, 
celery,  and  pancakes,  drank  some  wine, 
and  talked  about  vegetable  diet  till  four 
or  five" — "Had  pancakes  and  toasted 
cheese,  and  drank  a  little  Madeira  after 
dinner"  —  "Had  four  tarts  and  some 
cheese  and  bread  and  some  palm  wine  " 
— "  I  had  greens  to  supper,  vastly  good, 
and  toasted  bread  and  cheese,  [ate]  heart- 
ily, and  drank  white  wine  " — "  I  ate  pan- 
puddings,  as  they  osdl  them,  (fritters,) 
heartily,  and  a  little  toasted  cheese  " — "  I 
ate  heartily  of  plum-pudding  and  greens 
and  salad,  and  drank  some  wine  " — "  We 
supped  ther6^«nd  I  ate  asparagus  and 
pudding" — ^**We  had  pease-pudding  to 
dinner,  of  which  I  ate  neartUy" — "Ate 


very  heartily  of  the  spinach  and  pancakes  " 
-and  once  more,  and  a  significant  entry 
too,  "  I  stayed  dinner,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  dinner,  eating  the  asparagus,  I 
was  put  into  a  hurry,  which  Dr.  Hartley 
took  notice  of,  and  said  that  he  believed 
that  I  was  not  well,  and  I  went  with  him 
into  his  study,  having  drank  a  glass  of 
wine ;  I  was  not  sick,  it  was  only  some- 
thing stopping  on  my  chest ;  and  came  in 
again  to  the  room  and  ate  my  dinner,  ate 
heartily  of  pancake  and  drank  three  or 
four  glasses  of  wine,  and  talked  a  little 
about  serious  matters."  Dr.  Byrom  was 
not  to  be  baffled  by  asparagus,  by  a  mere 
something  stopping  on  his  chest ;  he 
would  not  emulate  Master  Slender  out- 
side Master  Page's  porch,  but  rather 
Parson  Evans,  who  chuckled  over  the 
prospect  of  "  pippins  and  seeze  to  come :" 
a  compromise  was  effected  with  the  ob- 
structive asparagus;  once  again  his  bo- 
som's lord  sat  hghtly  on  its  throne,  and 
he  "  went  in  "  for  pancakes  "  with  a  will," 
and  won,  and  entered  it  in  his  Diary,  and 
we  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  later 
read,  and  admire,  not  without  foreboding 
of  other  stoppages  on  the  chest,  and 
chronic  headaches  in  arrear. 

Byrom's  character  as  an  affectionate 
husband  and  Mher,  and  a  true-hearted 
friend,  is  engagingly  developed  in  this 
new  volume.  His  letters  home  are  frdl 
of  heart,  "simple,  grave,  sincere;"  the 
growth  of  the  religious  tone  in  them  is 
most  marked  and  emphatio.-  Had  we 
space,  we  might  cull  some  interesting 
passages  from  them,  and  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  one  or  two  Manchester 
friends;  to  which  might  be  appended  a 
few  curious  fr*agments  illustrative  of  high 
life  and  home  life  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  the  Porteous  riots 
in  Edinburgh,  and  the  fiwhion  of  wearing 
clerical  gown  and  cassock  in  the  streets, 
and  the  introduction  of  tea-kettles,  and 
the  making  butter  by  a  madiine  ;  not 
forgetting  Byrom's  progress  in  his  profes- 
sion as  teacher  of  short-hand,  and  his 
success  in  securing  a  patent  for  his  me- 
thod, by  Act  of  Parliament,  Anno  decimo 
quinto  Oeorgii  IL  JRegis^  soil:  a.d.  1742. 
With  which  triumph,  and  at  which  date, 
the  present  publication  breaks  off,  in  pro- 
mising proxmiity  to  the  Forty-Five. 
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CHAPTER  !• 

Early  one  autumn  morning,  I  took  my 
way  from  my  humble  seaside  lodging, 
setting  forth  on  a  day's  ramble.  I  shall 
not  tell  you  where  this  retreat  of  mine  is, 
or  descant  upon  the  thousand  and  one 
charms  of  its  situation ;  I  wish  the  little 
tenement  to  be  still  mine,  par  exceUence^ 
whenever  I  am  inclined  to  inhabit  it.  .. 

It  was  the  embarrassment  of  wealth 
that  made  me  pause,  before  I  had  gone 
many  yards  from  my  door,  to  decide  in 
which  direction  I  should  turn  my  steps 
that  day. 

Summer  was  gone,  certainly;  but  I 
never  waU  her  departure. 

As  I  watched  the  clouds,  driven  by  a 
wild  wind  across  a  wild  sky,  and  hearken- 
ed to  the  waves  breaking  and  booming 
against  the  old  grey  crags  i^r  beneath, 
my  spirits  rose  buoyantly.  I  opened  the 
arms  of  my  body  and  my  soul  to  welcome 
my  rough,  true  friend — ^Autumn. 

Spring  too  often  presents  herself  to  me 
as  a  cruel  yet  irresistibly  attractive  co- 
quette. She  mocks  at  passions  she  rouses 
— K^annot  satisfy  desires  that  she  awakes ; 
she  hints  mysteriously  of  gifts  of  know- 
ledge, power,  love,  which  she  never  be- 
stows ;  she  is  exacting  and  retentive ;  lays 
heavy  burdens  on  souls,  and  taunts  their 
toiling,  striving,  groaning,  as  she  skims 
along  her  lightsome  way. 

Summer  mids  me  wearied  out  by  quing^s 
tyrannous  sway.  She  gives  me  a  dragged 
draught  of  honey-sweetness,  and  lays  me 
away  among  her  roses,  bidding  me  believe 
that  inaction  is  calm,  indifferent  languor 
peace. 

I  might  sleep  on,  dream  deeper  and 
deeper,  till  my  sleep  should  be  that  from 
which  is  no  waking;  but  autumn  comes, 
breaks  sunmier's  speUs,  repairs  spring's 
mischief  and  calls  up  what  in  me  is 
kindred  to  its  own  strength.  So  hail  to 
thee,  O  Autumn  I 

Something  weird   in    the  wildness  of 


this  early  morning  reminded  me  of  a 
deserted  house  I  had  often  seen  from  a 
distance  in  my  rambles,  and  meant  to 
visit.  I  would  go  there  now,  I  thought ; 
so  turned  from  the  sea  a  while  towards 
the  desolate  hills  and  heaths. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  grand 
in  the  influence  of  these  apparently  bound- 
less tracts  of  swelling  and  tailing,  heather- 
grown,  greystone-sown  moorland.  I  felt 
it  to  the  ftiU  that  moriiing,^  plun^g  on 
against  the  storm-wind,  onlv  guided  bv 
a  vague  idea  of  the  direction  in  which 
lay  (he  place  of  my  destination ;  stopping 
now  and  then  to  turn  and  see  how  far  be- 
hind I  had  left  the  ocean ;  to  observe  how 
sometimes  it  flashed  beneath  a  watery 
gleam,  sometimes  lay  a  black  mass  be- 
neath a  cloud-horizon. 

At  last  I  grew  slightly  weary  of  long- 
continued  battling  with  a  wind  that 
shouted  in  triumph,  or  shrieked  in  de- 
feat, as  I  sunk  deep  in  heather,  or  emerged 
toeoonandon. 

1  was  not  sorry  when  the  nature  of  the 
scene  changed.  I  had  cut  across  a  pretty 
broad  promontory,  and  now  came  upon  a 
tiny,  rocky  bay.  From  this  bay  a  narrow 
vaUey  ran  up,  widening  gradusdly,  and  at 
some  miles  from  the  water  becoming 
woody  and  fertile-looking.  A  road  wound 
along  it,  leading  to  a  considerable  town, 
where  they  consume  the  fish  caught  in  this 
bay. 

I  descended  the  hill-side  to  the  group 
of  cottages,  and  asked  of  a  woman  whom 
I  met  toilmg  up  the  beach  with  a  heavy 
load  offish,  if  any  one  lived  at  Greystone 
Hall.  No  one,  she  told  me — at  least  no 
one  was  known  to  live  there ;  but  people 
did  tell  of  strange  lights  tflidsights  about ; 
but  their  folk  were  most]H|ared  to  pass 
it  by,  and  so  there  was  no^oming  to  the 
rights  of  it.  It  had  the  character  of  an 
uncanny  place,  then !  I  went  on,  more 
eagerly  than  before,  pursuing  the  road 
through  the  tkUey  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
then  taking  a  branch  road  to  the  lefti 
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that  led  me  to  the  park  gates.  The 
gates  were  locked;  but  between  one  of 
the  carved  pillars  and  the  wall  there  was 
a  gap,  through  which  I  easily  entered, 
stumbling  over  a  fallen  and  broken  vase, 
moss-grown  and  half  buried  in  dead  leaves. 

An  avenue  of  old  beeches,  yellowed, 
and  fast  baring,  in  whose  tops  the  wind 
moaned  dismally,  led  up  to  the  house. 
Great  gaunt  branches  battered  its  board- 
ed-up  windows.  I  prowled  about,  taking 
in  the  strange  influence  of  the  place,  and 
seeking  the  whereabouts  of  a  certain  line 
and  clump  of  black  trees,  which  I  had 
always  remarked  when  viewing  the  house 
from  the  hills  round. 

I  sought  lazily  and  dreamily,  setting 
wild  thoughts  to  wild  music  the  while. 
I  confess  to  having  been  much  startled 
when,  as  I  paused  close  to  the  west  wing 
of  the  house,  a  voice  addressed  me. 
Turning,  I  saw  a  small  figure  standing 
at  the  top  of  the  terrace  steps — met  two 
blue  eyes,  that  questioned  my  right  to  be 
where  I  was.  I  had  a  name  to  give,  that, 
for  reasons  best  kno>vn  to  us  two,  placed 
me  on  friendly  terms  with  the  .owner  of 
those  blue  eyes,  and  we  entered  into  con- 
versation. The  owner  of  those  blue  eyes 
—clear,  calm,  youthful  eyes — was  a  wo- 
man upwards  of  sixty,  whom  I  shall 
call  Marg'ret. 

For  weeks,  Greystone  Hall  was  a  haunt 
of  mine;  I  grew  acquainted,  but  not 
tamiliar,  with  its  grand  desolation,  and  bit 
by  bit  learned  something  of  the  history  of 
its  last  inhabitants.  On  sunny  autumn 
noons,  I  paced  up  and  down  the  terrace 
for  hours,  dreammg  over  what  I  had 
heard  from  Marg'ret.  When  twilight  fell, 
and  the  wind  soughed  sighingly,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  threw  themselves 
about  as  if  possessed,  I  sometimes  too 
keenly  felt — ior  past  grief  and  excitement 
had  left  me  with  shattered  nerves — ^that 

"  There  are  spirits  in  the  air, 

And  genii  of  the  evening  breeze, 
And  gentle  ghosts,  with  eyes  as  fair 
As  star-beams  among  twilight  trees.*' 

Too  keenly,  I  say,  beoauso  I  was  obliged 
to  avoid  excitement:  my  reason  might 
then  have  given  way,  had  I  yielded  my- 
self to  the  experiencm^  of  the  soul-thrill- 
ing awe  which  even  fancied  communion 
with  the  spirit-world  induces. 

Marg'ret  guided  me  to  the  entrance  of 
the  dark  avenue  I  had  been  seeking.    She 


called  it  the  Black  Walk :  well  it  might 
be  so  called.  The  cedars  and  yews  on 
each  side  of  it  shut  out  all  chance  of  any 
sunbeam  penetratmg  into  its  dank  damp- 
ness. It  led  to  a  pool,  as  appropriately 
called  the  Black,  round  which  the  trees 
gathered  even  more  densely;  and  rank, 
poisonous-looking  weeds  flourished.  I  es- 
pecially noted  the  deadly  night-shade.  I 
shivered  when  I  emerged  from  this  damp, 
dismal  place — ^was  glad  to  sun  myself  m 
a  short-lived  gleam  that  lingered  longer  on 
the  terrace  than  elsewhere. 

There  was  much  about  this  Black  Pool 
and  Black  Walk  in  what  I  learned  from 
Marg'ret  concerning  Greystone  Hall.  My 
sickly  smile  met  no  answering  smile, 
when  I  observed,  lightly,  that,  of  course,  * 
such  a  place  as  that  was  haunted.  I  re- 
ceived only  an  evasive  reply,  which  height- 
ened my  appetite  for  the  unwholesome 
food  of  a  ghostly  story,  which  I  was  sure 
Marg'ret  could  tell  me.  She  stood  looking 
over  those  black  tree-tops,  beyond,  and 
far  away,  towards  the  western  sky,  down 
which  the  sun  sloped  rapidly.  It  was  not 
that  day  that  I  heard  anything  of  the 
story  of  the  pool  from  Market ;  but 
I  went  home  determined  that  I  would 
hear  it — and  hear  it  I  did  on  a  subsequent 
occasion.  Tliis  is  how  the  Black  JPod 
first  fell  into  ill  repute : 

Before  Marg'ret's  time,  a  young  mastelr ' .  ^ 
of  Greystone  Hall  brought  a  fan*  bride"'  *^ 
home  to  the  old  house  very  late  in  the  « 
year.  At  Christmas  there  was  to  be  a 
grand  gathering  of  the  scattered  members 
of  two  very  large  families,  and  a  merry 
festival  it  was  expected  to  be.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  before  Christmas  day, 
the  young  husband  rose  early  and  looked 
out.  Snow  had  been  falling,  softly,  si- 
lently, all  the  night  through ;  it  had 
spread  a  white  pall  over  all  nature.  This 
was  a  novel  si^ht  to  the  young  master, 
who  had  been  :u)road  for  years,  and  had 
wooed  and  won  his  bride  in  a  foreigji 
land.  A  boyish  longing  to  be  out  amid 
this  white,  deep-lying  snow,  seized  him. 
Without  awaking  his  wife,  he  left  the 
house.  The  servants  were  idle  imder  the 
loose  government  of  young  rulers ;  few  of 
them  were  stirrmg ;  no  one  of  them  met 
liis  master. 

The  wife  woke,  little  conscious  that  she 
had  slept  away  her  last  hours  of  earthly 
peace  and  hapinness.  No  one  could  tell 
her  any^liing  of  her  husband,  for  whom 
she  inquired  eagerly.    Never  mind!   he 
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was  planning  some  pleasant  surprise ;  but 
it  was  wrong  of  liim  to  be  so  long.    He 
was  gone  to  the  town,  and  some  one  de- 
tained him ;   but  he  ought  to  have  told 
her.    But  his  horse  was  safe  in  the  stable, 
snd  he  so  seldom  walked  far.  Wilder  grew 
the  wife's  suppositions  as  the  hours  wore 
away  wearily.     Was    the    snow    deep? 
could  any  one  be  lost  in  it  ?    Only  in  the 
moor-hoUows;  nothing  could  have  taken 
liim  there.    Tliey  strove  to  reassure  her. 
She  sent  out  messengers  to  the  shore,  to 
the  town,  to  ride  over  the  moors :  daylight 
fidled,  and  they  delaved  to  return.    It 
was  Christmas  eve.    All  day,  guests  had 
poured  in;   each  new  arrival  distracted 
the  poor  child — she  was  very  young — 
with  fresh  suggestions  and  attempts  at 
consolation*  Nothing  could  keep  him  much 
longer — ^he  had  walked  to    the  town — 
would  return  with  this  friend  or  the  other. 
Meanwhile  they  dressed  her  for  the  eve- 
ning   dance,    in    her    bridal-dress,    and 
wreath,  and  veil,  that  she  might  be  ready 
when  he  should  come.     She  shivered  and 
Hhook,  and  was  as  white  as  the  Christmas 
snow.    When  no  one  saw,  she  stole  out 
alone :   she  was  well-nigh  maddened    by 
vague  dread,  and  stole  out  into  the  cold 
and  snow,  to  commence  a  vague  search. 
The  love-and-fear-quickened  senses  of  that 
poor,  white  bride,  noted  signs  no  other 
searcher  had  heeded.    She  followed  the 
track  of  footprints,  distinct  fi*om  all  the 
rest  for  her.    It  was  a  bright  night,  the 
stars  shining  in  a  crystal-clear,  cold  sky. 
She  followed  these  footsteps  down  the 
little-used   fir-walk   to  the  pool   (called 

Black  from  that  time) 

A  shriU  cry  of  sharp,  sudden  agony  startled 
the  expectant  guests  in  the  warm  and 
lighted  rooms ;  it  blanched  all  cheeks.  No 
wonder  if  those  of  a  dark-fiiced  watcher  by 
the  window — a  cousin  to  the  bridegroom, 
and,  gossip  said,  a  former  lover  of  the 
bride's — showed  an  ashen  pallor.  It  sent 
a  thrill  of  horror  througn  the  busy  ser- 
vants, making  them  pause  to  gaze  on  each 
other  aghast:  ringing  out  clear  on  the 
frosty  sUence,  it  struck  awe  into  travellers 
on  the  highway,  and  appalled  the  messen- 
gers riding  into  the  courtyard,  weary  and 
benumbed,  and  bringing  no  tidings.  It 
was  a  woman's  cry!  Where  was  the 
young  wife  ? 

There  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
spot  from  which  the  cry  came.  In  a  few 
moments  a  group  of  fear-stricken  folk 
were  gathered  round  the  pool.    A  frag- 1 


ment  of  a  white  veil  hung  on  a  snag  at  the 
water's  edge.  Truly  it  was  a  bndal-veil 
to  which  that  fragment  belonged  I 

Two  bodies  were  found  when  the  pool 
was  dragged — ^the  white  wife  lay  by  her 
pale  husband  on  the  death-cold  couch  of 
snow  at  the  pool's  brink.  The  dark 
watcher  by  the  window,  a  man  even 
younger  than  the  bridegroom,  threw  him- 
self down  at  the  bride's  cold  feet,  in  an 
agony  of  frantic  griel^  wildly  calling  upon 
her  name.  The  two  who  lay  dead  oerore 
him  were  his  nearest  relatives.  No  one 
wondered  at  the  passionate  grief  that  set- 
tled into  morbid  melancholy :  no  one  won- 
dered that  he  hastened  from  the  scene  of 
this  tragedy,  when  the  doubly-wedded 
couple  were  laid  in  one  grave,  and  for  years 
was  never  heard  of  in  those  parts.  No  one 
suspected  foul  play.  The  pool  was  known 
to  be  venr  deep ;  and  the  snow  had  drifted 
into  a  dangerous  overhanging  ridge ;  he 
had  been  heedless,  and  had  Mien  m.  It 
was  not  till  the  death  of  an  old,  old  crone 
who  had  laid  out  the  bodies,  that  a  whis- 
per got  about  of  there  having  been  marks 
of  violence  on  the  dead  man's  throat.  In 
the  dim  light  and  the  horrified  confusion 
no  one  had  sought  for  or  seen  these.  The 
woman's  silence  had  been  purchased,  or 
some  mistake  made  as  to  the  import  of  her 
death-bed  ravings.  The  heart-struck  and 
bereaved  cousin  had  kept  the  key  of  the 
door  where  the  corpses  lay,  j<^ous  of  any 
eyes  but  his  own  on  them.  He  was  terri- 
ble in  his  grie^  and  people  shrank  from 
him. 

This  is  |how  the  Black  Pool  first  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ill-omened  j>lace. 
At  one  time  there  was  talk  of  having  it 
filled  up ;  but  the  country  people  shook 
their  heads — ^it  would  be  fruitless  labor 
to  try,  for  the  pool  was  fiithomless,  was 
the  general  opinion ;  and  the  house  stand- 
ing empty,  tnere  was  no  inducement  to 
try — ^no  one  to  bear  the  expense,  or  to  en- 
courage the  attempt. 

CHAPTEB  n. 

I  was  sure  that  what  I  had  heard  was 
only  an  introductory  chapter;  for  I  had 
come  to  no  ghost ;  and  Marg'ret's  eyes 
were  as  decidedly  those  of  a  "ghost-seer,** 
as  any  dark  unfiithomable  eyes  Schiller 
might  have  chosen  to  describe ;  so  I  fan- 
cied,  at  all  events.  But  she  was  not  a 
person  one  would  importune ;  and  I  paid 
several  visits  to  Greystone  Hall  without 
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healing  anything  more  at  all  connected 
and  memorable. 

After  some  days  of  illness,  I  made  my 
way  again  to  a  place  that  had  a  tocina- 
tion  for  me.  I  was  hardly  in  plight  for 
so  long  a  walk ;  and  Marg'ret,  pitying  my 
weariness,  entertained  me  with  an  early 
cup  of  tea  in  her  own  room.  It  was  a 
room  that  had  been  hers  when  the  Hall 
was  inhabited;  she  had  kept  it  just  as  it 
used  to  be  when  she  first  came  to  live 
there,  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Mar- 
garet was  more  inclined  to  talk  than  usual 
on  that  day — ^I  think  partly  because  I 
looked  as  if  I  wanted  amusmg.  I  shall 
always  set  down  good  and  gentle  motives 
for  everything  that  good  creature  did; 
she  reminded  me  of  one  whom  I  had  lost 
not  so  very  long  before. 

When  1  went  home  that  evening,  I 
wrote  down  what  Margaret  had  told  me, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  her  own  words, 
which  impressed  me  greatly.  I  shall  copy 
now  from  that  note-book.  I  asked  how 
long  the  house  remained  empty  after  the 
sad  event  she  had  told  me  of  some  days 
ago. 

"  For  many  and  many  a  year — ten  full ; 
for  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Treylynn,  that 
cousin  of  the  drowned  gentleman ;  and  he 
would  neither  live  in  it  nor  let  it." 

"And,  I  suppose,  during  this  time  it 
began  to  be  considered  as  a  haunted 
place,  and  to  have  strange  stories  told 
about  it?" 

"Ay ;  many's  the  time  I  was  frightened 
when  I  was  a  child  by  tales  of  wliat  had 
been  seen  and  heard  about  the  Hall  by 
people  venturing  home  past  it  after  night- 

"  These  were  idle  stories  ?" 

"Mayhap:  at  all  events,  the  fine  old 
Diace  was  beginning  to  have  a  ruinous 
look  about  it,  when  we  heard  that  Mr. 
Treylynn  had  married  some  time  before, 
and  his  wife  had  taken  a  &ncy  to  live  at 
the  Hall,  and  that  her  first  child  should 
be  bom  there." 

"  Spite  of  its  being  haunted  ?" 

"A  pure,  sweet  spirit  had  the  lady; 
she  was  too  happy  and  too  innocent  to 
give  heed  to  the  stories  that  were  told 
her.  The  Hall  was  put  into  grand  order ; 
and  home  came  Mr.  Treylynn  and  his  lady. 
People  talked  about  its  being  unlucky  to 
bring  her  home  to  such  a  place;  but, 
however  it  came  about,  she  was  devoted 
to  her  husband,  and  so  cheery  and  plea- 
sant, that  the  very  sight  of  her  made  folk 


forget  their  croaking  talk ;  and  when  the 
babe  came,  and  throve,  and  when  Christ- 
mas passed,  and  nobody  saw  anything  of 
the  Snow-Lady,  whose  cry,  they  said,  had 
been  heard,  low  in  calm,  and  loud  in 
storm,  ever  since  that  Christmas  eve,  ten 
years  ago,  almost  everybody  thought  the 

fhost  had  gone ;  only  a  few  shook  their 
eads,  and  said,  wait  till  the  Christmas 
eve,  when  the  snow  lies  deep :  there  had 
been  no  snow  that  year." 

"Were  you  living  at  the  Hall  ?" 

"I  was.     A  proud  girl  it  made  me, 
when  the  mistress,  who  had  known  some- 
thing of  my  mother,  took  me,  young  as  I  * 
was,  for  her  own  maid." 

Margaret  paused. 

"  Well,  how  long  did  things  go  smooth- 
ly?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  aU— you  shall  believe  or 
not,  as  you  like.  Next  Christmas  eve 
drew  on.  A  son  had  been  bom  to  the 
master  not  many  weeks  before,  and  it  was 
to  be  a  right  gay  Christmas  time ;  and  I 
don't  think  anybody  thought  of  the  Snow- 
Lady.  On  Christmas  eve,  some  herbs 
were  wanted  in  a  hurry  from  a  place  in 
the  garden  where  they  were  kept.  My 
charge.  Miss  Clara,  was  asleep;  and  I 
offered  to  fetch  the  herbs.  I  tnrew  my 
apron  over  my  head,  for  it  was  bitter  cold, 
and  ran  out  over  the  snow.  I  got  what 
was  wanted,  and  coming  back,  I  glanced 
down  the  Fir  Walk,  as  I  passed  the  en- 
trance to  it.  I  stopped  and  looked  again, 
throwing  back  my  apron,  and  pushing  my 
hair  back  from  my  eyes.  Snow  had  been 
&lling  all  day,  but  had  stayed  at  sunset. 
I  thought  the  wind  must  be  rising,  sweep- 
ing up  the  walk,  swaying  one  snow-laden 
yew-bough  after  another ;  but  there  wasn't 
a  breath  stirring  where  I  stood — a  kind  ot 
frozen  stillness  was  over  everything.  Ah ! 
and  it  was'nt  the  wind  came  slowly  up 
the  walk  I  >Twas  the  bride  Death  took 
one  Christmas  eve  long  ago— the  Snow- 
Lady.  All  of  a  sudden  the  story  flashed 
back  upon  my  mind ;  a  kind  of  awe  crept 
over  me,  chilling  me  to  the  bone.  She — 
it — came  on  and  on,  nearer  and  nearer, 
lifting  her  snow-white  hands  above  her 
snow-crowned  head ;  and  I  stood  still  and 
watched.  It  came  close  upon  me;  then 
I  rushed  to  the  house,  not  before  the 
wild  cry  rang  out,  and  seemed  to  stop 
the  beating  of  my  heart.  In  the  hall  I 
met  my  mistress ;  for  I  did  not  stop  to  go 
in  the  kitchen-way,  but  went  straight  by 
all  the  windows.    She  had  hearcL    She 
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looked  as  white  as  the  Snow-Lady  her- 
self—her look  firightened  me  more  than 
all.  *What  was  it?'  she  asked;  and  I 
told  her.  She  looked  like  one  death- 
stricken.  She  bade  me  not  mind — ^I  had 
not  frightened  her — she  was  not  well,  and 
something  else  had  pained  her  that  day. 
She  put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  and  I 
sprang  to  her,  but  too  late ;  she  fell  down 
on  the  marble  pavement  senseless.  The 
library  door  opened,  and  her  husband 
came  out,  with  a  wild  look  on  his  face. 
'  Dead !'  It  was  a  tone  that  I  can  never 
forget,  that  added,  'Then  I'm  doubly, 
trebly  a  murderer!'  He  threw  himself 
down  beside  her,  calling  her  'Eleanor! 
Eleanor !»  and  saying  such  words  that  my 
blood  froze  as  I  listened.  I  tried  all  I 
could  to  bring  her  to.  After  a  bit  she 
opened  her  eyes.  She  shuddered  when 
they  first  met  his — ^yes,  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Then  she  smiled,  and  tried  to  say  to  him 
what  she  had  said  to  me — that  it  was 
nothing,  only  she  was  not  well.  Would 
we  take  her  to  bed?  She  felt  herself 
death-struck.  He  took  her  in  his  arms, 
talking  to  her  all  the  while,  she  trying 
to  smile — ^my  blessed  lady !  So  they  w^it 
up  the  broad  stairs,  which  she  never 
went  down  again,  save  in  her  coflSn." 

"  Do  you  think  he  had  made  a  confes- 
aon  to  her  ?" 

"  Qod  only  knows  of  what.  But  he  had 
told  her  something,  the  hearing  of  which 
had  killed  her.  AU  the  while  she  had 
been  ill  up-stairs,  he  had  been  moody  and 
moping  so,  that  the  servants  all  feared  to 
speak  to  him.  He  had  continued  in  that 
way,  shutting  himself  up,  and  not  eating 
or  drinking,  and  the  mistress  had  been 
very  unhappy  about  him;  that  evening 
he  had  sent  for  her  into  his  study,  just 
before  I  went  out.  She  had  come  from 
him,  and  was  just  crossing  the  hall,  when 
that  harrowing  cry  rang  out.  I  said 
nothing  of  what  I  had  heard  and  seen ; 
and  there  had  been  such  noisy  mirth  in 
the  Idtchen,  they  did  not  hear.  I  would 
not  have  idle  stories  made  about  my 
sweet  lady ;  so  all  people  knew  was,  that 
she  was  taken  ill  on  Christmas  eve,  and 
died  early  in  the  new  year:  that  was 
enough  to  set  them  talking.  I  didn*t 
leave  her ;  she  wished  to  have  me  with 
her,  and  I  staid  till  the  end.  Such  a 
death  as  hers  couldn't  frighten  even  such 
a  young  thing  as  I  was  then,  though 
there  had  been  times,  while  she  first  lay 
iD|  when  her   spirit  seined   torn  with 


agony.  She  seemed  to  put  great  trust 
in  me;  and  I  promised  her  never  to 
leave  her  children  while  they  needed  me. 
She  would  have  prevented  my  making 
that  promise,  but  sne  had  not  strength  to 
speak.  When  I  had  said  the  words,  all 
the  blood  rushed  from  my  heart  and  back 
again ;  for  I  remembered  I  was  engaged 
to  Roger  Raines,  the  bailiff's  son :  but  I 
wouldn't  have  recalled  the  promise  for 
worlds,  for  my  sweet  mistress  looked 
pleased  and  content.  She  lay  in  the  south 
chamber :  I'll  show  it  you  one  day.  One 
afternoon  she  had  her  children  brought 
in — Miss  Clara  and  the  baby — and  she 
blessed  them,  atnd  cried  over  them  a  great 
deal.  When  they  were  gone,  she  said 
she  would  sleep,  and  I  know  she  prayed. 
I  &,ncied  she  seemed  a  little  stronger  all 
day,  and  the  master  had  ridden  off  to 
fetch  another  doctor ;  and  as  I  sat,  almost 
stopping  my  breath,  lest  it  should  wake 
her,  I  felt  hopeful-like  about  her.  You 
see,  then,  I  hadn't  the  famtest  thought  of 
what  her  husband  may  have  told  her.  As 
it  neared  sunset,  the  red  beams  slanting 
in  touched  her  face.  I  went  to  her  softly 
to  screen  them  off;  and  found  they  might 
shine  there  as  well  as  on  the  white  mar- 
ble figure  they  touched  in  their  way,  fiw 
any  chance  there  was  of  their  waking  her: 
she  was  dead !  My  lips  were  put  down 
on  a  brow  as  cold  as  the  marble — ay,  she 
was  dead!  lying  there  with  the  sunset- 
flush  over  all  her  sweet  still  fiswe.  It  was 
long  before  I  could  believe  it. 

"  We  had  none  of  us  thought  her  so 
near  her  end.  I  didn't  think  to  tell  any 
one,  but  stood  there  quiet  with  awe,  watch- 
ing the  play  of  the  red  beams  on  the 
white  fece.  It  had  just  faded  off^  when 
I  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofe  in  the  court. 
It  was  her  husband ;  and  then  I  felt  afraid. 

"  Many's  the  passion  of  grief  I*Ye  seen; 
many's  the  storm  of  rage  I've  tried  to 
quiet ;  but,  an'  I  live — as  God  grant  I 
may  not — ^twice  the  length  of  my  past 
life,  I'll  never  forget  that  scene.  Oh! 
the  fiiry  of  terrible  grief  the  husband 
poured  over  that  still,  unheeding  form! 
it  would  have  seemed  less  strange  to  me 
to  see  the  life  come  back  into  the  quiet 
body,  than  to  see  it  lying  there,  dea^ 
dumb,  and  blind  to  all  his  ravings.  You 
know  some  things  are  never  forgotten: 
that  sight  was  not  to  be.  There  was  the 
raging  man,  mad  in  his  grie^  clasping 
and  wildly  caressing  the  pure,  fair,  pas- 
sionless  form,   alternately  wailing    and 
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raging,  accusing  himself  and  God.  Oh ! 
even  now  I  do  not  like  to  recall  that 
day !" 

We  neither  of  us  spoke  for  a  while.  Liv- 
ing so  many  years  alone  in  such  a  place, 
with  such  memories,  no  wonder  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  Marg'ret's  look. 
Sometimes  her  eyes,  fixed  on  you,  would 
seem  to  look  through  you  to  things  be- 
yond ;  sometimes  their  gaze  seemed  turn- 
ed entirely  inwards.  She  was  always  very 
gentle  and  womanly,  and  must  in  her 
youth  have  been  very  fiur. 

"And  have  you  never  married,  Mar- 
g'ret?"  I  asked  wonderingly,  following 
out  my  own  thoughts. 

"  No,  I  have  never  married." 

Why  not,  I  learned  afterwards. 

This  lady's  death  closed  the  second  act 
in  the  tragedy  of  Greystone  Hall.  The 
house  was  agam  deserted.  Mr.  Treylynn, 
as  soon  as  spring  came,  took  his  children 
to  a  sister  of  his  living  in  Italy.  The 
children  were  both  delicate,  and  the  Hall 
was  pronounced  damp.  Of  course  Mar- 
g'ret  went  too.  She  made  no  comment 
upon  this  deed  of  hers ;  but  Roger  Raines, 
the  bailifi^s  son,  whom  I  am  sure  she 
loved  passing  well,  was  not  absent  from 
my  memory.  Poor  Roger !  poor  Marg'ret ! 

CHAPTEB  III. 

The  Hall  was  empty  for  fifteen  years 
this  time.  Mr.  Treylynn's  little  son  and 
heir  did  not  readi  Italy,  but  died  on  the 
route.  This  was  a  great  grief  to  Mar- 
garet. 

Roger  Raines  lost  his  fiither  and  mother, 
and  was  very  lonely.  That,  too,  was  a 
great  grief  to  Marg'ret. 

It  was  a  glad  day  for  Roger,  fiiithftil 
for  more  than  twice  seven  years,  when  he 
received  orders  for  great  alterations  at 
the  Hall.  Mr.  Treylynn  was  coming  home. 
Bis  daughter  had  been  recommended  a 
more  bradng  climate. 

Mr.  Treylynn  brought  to  England  with 
him  a  nephew,  his  elder  sister's  son  by 
an  Italian  husband.  This  JJgo  Leopardi 
was  a  widower ;  and  his  litfle  daughter 
Viola,  and  an  Italian  woman,  her  gover- 
ness, accompanied  them.  Clara  Treylynn, 
a  very  lovely  girl,  looked  a  most  mir  lily 
among  the  dark-hued  household — a  lily 
among  thorns,  that  mi^ht  rend  and  de- 
stroy her,  Marg'ret  considered  her  to  be. 
Marg'ret,  a  woman  of  five-and-thirty  then, 
watched  this  &ir  blossom  most  jealoucdy, 


for  she  had  long  suspected  that  Mr.  Ugo 
loved  his  cousin  after  his  dark  feshion, 
and  meant  that  she  should  be  his  little 
daughter's  stepmother.  This  idea  filled 
Marg'ret  with  indescribable  horror. 

The  fidr  Clara  herself  was  too  young 
and  gay  to  be  troubled  about  such  mat- 
ters. If  ever  Mr.  Ugo's  eyes  and  mouth 
smiled  honestly  together,  it  was  when  he 
noticed  the  strong  attachment  subsisting 
between  his  cousin  and  his  child. 

And  Mir.  Treylynn  ?  Was  an  old  and 
careworn-looking  man  when  he  returned 
to  Greystone  Hall.  He  had  never  shown 
many  signs  of  affection  for  his  beautiful 
daughter;  but  Marg'ret  noticed  that  his 
eyes  often  followed  her  about  the  room 
with  a  restless  watchfulness  after  he  re- 
turned to  Greystone. 

The  family  had  come  home  to  the  Hall 
in  early  spring.  The  first  Chi-istmas  time 
of  the  house  being  inhabited  again  passed 
quietly,  without  anything  bemg  heard  of 
the  Snow-Lady.  There  was  no  snow  on 
the  ground.  Only  Marg'ret  and  Roger, 
perhaps,  thought  of  ana  dreaded  her  ap- 
pearance. In  fifteen  years  most  of  the 
stories  about  her  had  been  forgotten, 
many  of  those  who  would  have  remem- 
bered them  having  left  the  neighborhood. 

As  time  went  on,  Clara  Treylynn  had 
many  admirers.  Her  loveliness,  and 
her  sweet,  winning  manners,  attracted 
many  who  would  otherwise  have  shunned 
the  gloomy  master  of  Greystone  Hall ;  and 
gay  parties  of  fair  ladies  and  noble  gen- 
tlemen made  the  old  place  bright  and 
cheery. 

Miss  Treylynn's  heart  remained  whole 
and  free,  and  Marg'ret  began  to  fear  that, 
in  the  end,  ignorant  of  love  and  wifely 
duty,  she  would  marry  her  cousin;  and 
she  thought,  too,  that  Mr.  Ugo  interpret- 
ed this  indificrence  towards  others  in  a 
way  flattering  to  himself,  for  he  grew 
exacting,  somewhat  insolent,  in  his  man- 
ner towards  her.  When  Miss  Clara  one 
day  appealed  to  her  father,  half  in  jest, 
half  in  earnest,  against  her  cousin's  ty- 
ranny, she  was  bidden  to  do  what  her 
cousin  wished,  with  a  face  fer  too  stem 
for  the  occasion.  This  greatly  troubled 
wise  and  apprehensive  Marg'ret.  She 
was  very  glad  when  Lady  Trevor  came 
home  from  abroad,  and  came  to  stay  at 
the  Hall.  Lady  Trevor  had  been  Mrs. 
Treylynn's  most  intimate  ft-iend.  Her 
son  and  two  daughters  came  to  Greystone 
with  her.    This  was  early  iu  the  8e<x>i]d 
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summer  of  the  residence  of  the  family  at 
the  Hall. 

The  gallant  bearing  and  fine  frank 
face  of  young  Sir  Raymond  Trevor  inclin- 
ed Marg'ret  to  look  on  him  with  favor, 
to  hope  that  her  young  lady  might  do  the 
same. 

"  Well  I  remember  everything  happen- 
ing on  that  visit  of  the  Trevors,"  Marg'ret 
said. 

I  turn  to  my  note-book  again. 

"  One  evening,  when  they'd  been  here 
about  a  week,  the  weather  being  very  fine 
and  warm,  Lady  Trevor  proposed  that  tea 
should  be  taken  out  on  the  terrace.  Miss 
Clara,  and  Sir  Raymond,  and  the  Misses 
Trevor,  were  delighted  at  the  idea. 

"All  that  dav,  riding,  or  walking,  or 
sitting,  young  Sir  Raymond  had  tried  in 
vain  to  get  near  Miss  Clara.  Mr.  Ugo's 
gloomy  watching  thwarted  him  at  every 
turn.  Now,  as  soon  as  ever  his  mother 
had  made  the  proposal,  he  armed  himself 
with  two  chairs,  set  them  in  a  snug  cor- 
ner of  the  terrace,  made  my  young  lady 
take  one,  sat  himself  in  the  other,  and 
looked  across  at  Mr.  Ugo  with  a  good- 
natured-like  kind  of  triumph.  He  didn't 
heed  the  dark  scowl  returned  to  him,  but 
I  did.  Sitting  at  work  at  this  window,  or 
going  about  among  them,  waiting  on  my 
young  lady,  I  saw  all  that  went  on,  and 
heard  most  was  said. 

"Young  Sir  Raymond  took  Viola  on 
his  knee,  and  looked  very  happy  sitting 
by  Miss  Clara.  The  child  asked  ques- 
tions, and  he  drew  the  young  lady  on  to 
talk  too — liis  own  good  face  looking  hand- 
somer and  handsomer  as  they  grew  more 
earnest  in  their  talk.  They  didn't  notice 
when  the  restless  child  slipped  away.  It 
was  a  soft,  lovely  evening ;  the  gardens 
were  full  of  flowers  then,  and  the  scent 
of  them  was  thrown  across  the  terrace  by 
every  puff  of  the  wind.  I  mind  that  a 
young  moon  looked  at  the  group,  and  then 
sank  behind  the  wood,  ^before  anything 
disturbed  the  peace.  Mr.  XJgo  could  do 
naught  worse  than  scowl,  for  Lady  Tre- 
vor (a  statoly-sized  lady)  and  the  table 
on  which  the  tea-things  stood,  shut  off 
Miss  Clara  and  Sir  Raymond  from  any 
one  who  did  not  creep  under  the  table,  as 
Viola  presently  did.  Her  restless  spirit 
brought  her  back  to  them  again,  and  she 
crouched  on  the  ground  between  them, 
and  found  amusement  in  clasping  and 
undasjping  a  bracelet  on  Miss  Clara's  pret- 
ty white  arm.    Presently  she  busily  tried 


to  make  it  encircle  Sir  Raymond's  wrist. 
It  was'nt  big  enough,  and  fell  down  upon 
the  pavement.  Sir  Raymond  picked  it 
up,  and  tried  to  replaiM)  it  on  its  owner's 
arm ;  but  his  hand  somehow  trembled  as 
it  touched  that  snowy,  soft  arm,  and  little 
Viola  laughed  aloud  at  his  awkwardness. 

"  This  was  more  than  Mr.  Ugo  could 
bear.  He  pushed  by  Lady  Trevor  roughly. 
Stooping  to  lift  up  his  little  girl,  he  hissed 
some  angry  words  into  my  young  lady's 
ear,  sent  the  poor  child  Viola  to  bed,  cry- 
ing bitterly,  and  insisted  that  it  was  cold, 
and  the  whole  party  must  go  in-doors. 
There  was  no  more  pleasure  for  two  of  the 
party  that  evening — ^not  much  during  the 
rest  of  the  time  the  Trevors  staid  at 
Greystone." 

"Well !"  I  said,  impatiently,  when  Mar- 
g'ret paused,  "  of  course  the  young  people 
had  mllen  deeply  in  love ;  of  course  some- 
body made  them  miserable;  and  of  course 
— but  pray  go  on  in  your  own  way." 

"  My  young  lady  didn't  seem  the  same 
after  this.  She  often  cried,  and  often  sat 
for  hours  doing  nothing.  She  didn't  care 
to  play  with  Viola,  and  she  avoided  her 
cousin  as  much  as  possible.  Lady  Trevor, 
coining  to  call,  frightened  my  master  into 
consenting  that  she  should  go  to  stay  a 
little  while  at  Trevor  Court,  by  telHng 
him  she  thought  her  looking  very  ill.  Sir 
Raymond  was  absent  on  a  vidt ;  still  Miss 
Clara  brightened  at  the  thought  of  this 
change,  and  it  happened  that  young  Sir 
Raymond  came  home  the  day  after  our 
coming  to  Trevor  Court.  I  liked  him  bet- 
ter than  ever :  he  had  such  cheery  ways, 
and  such  a  good  heart.  So  did  my  mis- 
tress." 

My  impatient  "  Well !"  again  broke  in 
upon  Marg'ret's  meditations. 

"In  the  midst  of  our  happiness  and 
gaiety"  (Roger  was  not  there,  but  Mar- 
g'ret identified  herself  with  her  young 
mistress)  "  we  were  called  home.  It  was 
an  unexpected  command,  but  we  should 
not  have  dared  disobey.  Sir  Raymond 
looked  fierce  and  angry  when  he  saw  how 
Miss  Clara  trembled  at  the  idea  of  pro- 
longing her  visit  one  day — she  thought 
her  fauier  was  angry  alr^idy,  by  the  way 
he  wrote.  Merry  Miss  Edda  Trevor  did 
her  best  to  cheer  up  the  saddened  parly, 
by  proposing  that  they  should  all  ride 
home  with  my  young  lady.  They  mi^t 
start  then,  in  the  cool  of  the  September 
morning,  (it  was  a  hot  September,  I  mind,) 
and  return  in  the  evening.     So  it  was 
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settled.  Miflg  Clara  and  Sir  Raymond 
stood  ready  in  the  portico,  wdting  for  the 
young  ladies,  when  our  Hall  carriage 
drove  up,  and  Mr.  Ugo  jumped  out. 

^^  Poor  Miss  Clara  was  frightened  at  the 
hot  words  that  passed  between  the  two- 
Mr.  Ugo  insisting  that  the  ride  was  too 
long  for  his  cousm,  and  that  she  must  re- 
turn with  him  in  the  carriage.  He  used 
her  father's  name,  and  she  felt  obliged  to 
obey;  and  then  young  Sir  Raymond 
turned  away,  for  the  moment  angiy  with 
her  even;  but  that  didn't  last.  Wnen  he 
bade  her  good-by,  he  said  something  that 
brought  a  bright  color  into  the  child's  fair 
&ce,  and  made  it  wear  a  happy  look  in  the 
homeward  nde.  I  was  in  the  carriage 
with  my  mistress.  Mr.  Ugo  was  quiet 
and  sullen,  and  only  looked  at  her  a  great 
deal.  Once  she  put  her  hand  over  her 
mouth  suddenly,  to  hide  a  happy  smile 
from  him. 

"  Mr.  Treylynn  was  out  when  we  arrived 
at  the  Hall.  Miss  Clara  shut  herself  up  in 
her  room." 

"  Next  day,  I  suppose,  the  young  lover 
made  his  appearance  ?" 

^^  Next  day  I  sat  here  at  work,  thinking 
about  my  own  friture  and  my  mistress's. 
That  door  you  see  there  was  open:  it 
leads  into  the  small  drawing-room.  Pre- 
sently I  heard  Mr.  Ugo  and  Miss  Clara 
talking.  I  couldn't  help  hearing  a  little 
of  what  passed.  Mr.  Ugo  was  speaking 
angrily,  and  I  heard  Sir  Raymond's  name. 
My  young  lady  answered  very  gently  at 
first;  but  her  cousin's  insolent  manner, 
which  set  me  in  a  tremble  of  indignation, 
roused  her  spirit.  She  denied  his  right  to 
interfere,  dared  and  defied  him,  and  said 
she  would  appeal  to  her  fiither.  She 
came  through  my  room,  and  fluw  up  to 
the  master's. 

"While  I  sat  trembling  with  fear,  I 
didn't  know  o£  what,  a  loud  shriek  from 
Viola  startled  me,  and  the  child  came  and 
threw  herself  into  my  lap.  When  she  was 
calmer,  I  learned  that  die  had  met  her 
&ther  in  the  hall,  sprung  upon  him  with 
some  childish  caress,  and  he  had  called 
her  a  harsh  name,  and  struck  her.  The 
blow  wasn't  much,  but  the  child's  heart 
seemed  bursting  with  passion.  Before  I 
could  quiet  her,  her  governess  came  in 
and  snatched  her  away.  That  woman  was 
always  spying  upon  me  and  Miss  Clara. 

"  After  a  while  I  went  to  look  for  my 
young  lady.  I  found  her  in  her  room, 
thrown  on  the  floor  by  the  window,  her 


head  laid  upon  the  cushion.  She  didn't 
stir  when  I  went  in ;  she  wasn't  sobbing, 
and  I  didn't  like  her  quiet.  After  hover- 
ing about  a  bit,  I  spoke  to  her.  She  lifted 
up  her  white  &ce  and  said,  quite  low, 
*I  hate  him,  Marg'ret;  I  will  drown  in 
the  Black  Pool  before  I  marry  him  I' 
She  startled  me  by  her  likeness  to  her 
mother  as  she  spoke,  looking  at  me  with 
stony  and  tearless  eyes.  I  tried  to  soften 
her  by  degrees,  and  get  her  to  talk  to 
me.  I  spoke  of  her  mother.  It  was  long 
'fore  she  paid  any  heed.  Then  she  looked 
up  to  heaven,  clasped  her  hands,  and 
cried,  *  Mother  I  Mother!  help  me,  mo- 
ther!' Floods  of  passionate  tears  came 
after  that  cry.  My  neart  felt  as  if  it  would 
break  with  sorrow  for  the  poor  lamb !" 

"  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  make 
you  go  over  all  this,"  I  said,  when  Mar- 
g'ret  paused  to  wipe  her  eyes.  I  was 
moved  from  my  relentless  resolve  to  hear 
a  story. 

"  It  wasn't  all  sorrow  I  felt  when  my 
young  lady  by-and-by  turned  to  me,  cry- 
ing, '  Marg'ret !  Marg'ret  I'  as  she  had 
before  cried  ' Mother!'  telling  me  I  was ^ 
the  only  ftiend  she  could  look  to  in  the 
wide  world  for  counsel  and  comfort  now. 
She  told  me  what  had  passed  between  her 
and  her  &ther.  He  had  not  been  unkind, 
had  even  seemed  to  pity  her;  but  had 
told  her  that  she  must  marry  her  cousin, 
and  soon.  At  the  recollection  of  his  looks 
and  manner,  she  seemed  to  go  into  a 
frenzy  of  wild  despair.  I  was  fairly 
frightened  for  her  reason.  It  was  hours 
and  hours  before  she  grew  at  all  calmer. 
Then  she  fell  into  a  feverish  sleep,  which 
lasted  late  on  in  the  afternoon. 

"When  they  were  expecting  her  to 
dinner,  I  went  down  and  said  that  my 
mistress  was  very  iU,  and  that  I  was  very 
uneasy  about  her,  as  I  thought  she  would 
have  a  fever.  M.  Treylynn  got  up  (juick ; 
but  the  Italian  governess  said  that  it  was 
nothing,  she  knew— only  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon.  She  had  a  slight  fever  her- 
self: Miss  Treylynn  was  sleeping,  and 
would  wake  up  refreshed. 

"I  returned  to  my  watching,  deter-  • 
mined  to  make  the  most  of  Miss  Clara's 
illness  to  frighten  her  father;  but  there 
was  no  need.  That  night  the  whole 
household  was  startled  by  her  delirious 
cries.  Her  father  and  Mr.  Ugo  both  rode 
off  for  physicians — one  in  one  direction, 

the  other  in  another For  days 

we  looked  for  her  death. 
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"  It  was  late  antumn  ere  my  young  lady 
could  walk  on  this  terrace,  leaning  on  my 
arm,  again.  The  weatl^r  was  very  feu- 
and  mud,  though." 

"  But  hadn't  anything  come  of  her  ill- 
ness— ^no  alteration  for  the  better  in  her 
position?" 

"  None.  Once,  as  her  father  watched 
her  asleep  after  a  fever-fit,  I  looked  across 
her,  straight  into  his  face,  and  said,  '  My 
young  lady  looks  as  her  mother  looked 
just  before  she  died.'  It  was  a  cruel 
speech;  but  I  had  no  compassion  then, 
save  for  her.  But  when  he  muttered, 
'O  my  God,  another!'  and  turned  and 
went  away  feebly,  my  heart  reproached 
me.  A  little  after,  I  went  into  his  room 
hastily:  the  doctor  wanted  to  speak  to 
him.  I  found  him  pleading  to  his  nephew, 
as  if  for  life.  Mr.  Vgo  looked  darker, 
crueller  than  ever.  From  that  time  I 
pitied  proud  Mr.  Treylynn." 

"  And  did  Miss  Treylynn  quite  recover  ?" 

"  No ;  she  continued  as  white  as  a  lily. 
She  could  just  creep  about,  and  that  was 
all.  She  was  only  dying  a  slower  death 
than  if  she  had  died  in  the  fever." 

"  And  Sir  Raymond  ?" 

"  He  had  ridden  over  every  day  while 
she  was  ill.  I  or  Roger  always  managed 
to  see  him.  When  she  was  well  enough 
to  be  down,  she  made  me  entreat  him  not 
to  try  and  see  her ;  and  he  didn't  come 
again  till  one  day  when  it  happened  that 
Mr.  Treylynn  and  Mr.  Ugo  were  away. 
They  had  started  at  daybreak,  and  the 
night  before  Mr.  Treylynn  had  given  his 
daughter  a  fervent  kiss,  that  made  the 
blood  rush  into  her  poor  pale  face  from 
surprise.  That  was  a  very  lovely  day, 
and  Miss  Clara  seemed  a  Uttlc  more  able 
to  enjoy  the  sunshine  as  she  walked  on 
the  terrace.  The  Italian  governess  had 
settled  herself  in  a  window  overlooking 
it,  and  I  knew  she  watched  every  step  we 
took, 

"  Presently  a  horse  clattered  into  the 
court.  My  mistress  tottered,  and  sat 
down,  turmng  from  white  to  red  in  a  mo- 
ment, as  Sir  Raymond  came  out  to  where 
we  were.  The  governess  joined  us  almost 
immediately.  Miss  Clara  had  risen,  and 
Sir  Raymond  drew  her  hand  through  his 
arm,  and  asked  her  could  she  walk  a  little 
way  into  the  wood  with  him.  She  hesi- 
tated ;  but  he  said  earnestly  that  he  must 
speak  to  her  alone.  The  governess  made 
a  thousand  objections ;  but  Sir  Raymond 
said,  wonderfully  haughty  for  lum,  that 


Miss  Treylynn  was  her  own  mistress.  It 
ended  in  their  going,  Miss  Clara  bidding 
me  follow  with  a  shawl,  that  I  had  asked 
Sir  Raymond  to  take  for  her. 

"  I  took  care  not  to  interrupt  them,  poor 
things !  and  wandered  about  in  the  wood 
a  good  way  off;  but,  aft;er  a  while,  I  came 
upon  them  unexpectedly  resting  in  a  little 
glade  where  some  felled  trees  were  lying. 
Sir  Raymond's  arm  was  round  Miss  Clara, 
and  she  was  nestled  down  close  to  him, 
weeping  on  his  breast.  Turning  back 
quickly  before  they  had  seen  me,  I  con- 
fronted the  Italian  governess.  She  smiled 
maliciously,  and  glided  away.  Mr.  Ugo 
heard  all  when  he  came  home  next  day, 
I  knew  he  did,  by  the  dreadful  look  in  his 
eyes," 

The  ghost-seeing  look  came  into  Mar- 
g'ret's  eyes.  How  rapidly  twilight  was 
closing  in  this  afternoon!  But  I  must 
hear  the  end  of  Marg'ret's  story  now,  even 
if  I  had  to  endure  the  terrors  of  a  dark 
walk  home  in  consequence. 

"  I'll  be  as  short  as  I  can,  for  your  sake 
and  my  own,"  Marg'ret  said.  "After  that 
day  winter  set  in  fiercely.  The  wind 
wailed  and  moaned  round  the  Hall  as  I 
had  never  heard  it  before :  at  night  'twas 
fearful  to  hear.  The  sky  looked  heavy 
with  snow  that  delayed  to  fiill.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Treylynn  and  Mr.  Ugo  seemed 
mutually  to  hate  and  suspect  each  other, 
and  the  Italian  woman  to  watch  them 
both.  Young  Sir  Raymond  kept  away ; 
but  it  was  my  young  lady's  entreaties,  not 
the  weather,  that  detsuned  him,  and  my 
dear  mistress  didn't  look  unhappy.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  talk  with  Sir  Raymond  had 
eased  her ;  and,  too,  there  was  a  change 
in  her  father's  manner  that  ^ve  us  both 
hope.  Sometimes  it  was  quite  soft  and 
tender  to  her ;  but  he  looked  more  me- 
lancholy than  ever.    The  snow — ^ 

Just  then  a  gust  of  storm-wind  shrieked 
past  the  window.  Marg'ret  paused,  and 
we  both  looked  out. 

"You  must  go  now,  before  it  gets 
darker,"  she  said,  "  for  there'll  be  a  &11 
of  snow  before  long.  If  it  comes  <m 
thick,  right  in  your  teeth,  you'll  find  it 
difficult  to  make  your  way  across  the 
moors," 

"  But,  Marg'ret,  this  is  only  the  middle 
of  October." 

"  We  often  have  snow  as  early  as  this 
in  these  parts.'* 

I  saw  It  was  no  use  to  plead — ^Marg'ret 
looked  resolute.    She  dismissed  me  with 
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many  cautions.  I  fought  my  way  home 
in  safety.  A  blinding  sleet  set  in,  but  not 
till  I  was  near  my  cottage.  As  my  land- 
lady brought  in  my  tea  that  evening,  she 
entertained  me  with  anecdotes  of  people 
having  been  lost  crossing  the  moors  on 
such  an  evening  as  this..  VVlien  I  looked 
out  ,at  midni^t,  the  whole  country  was 
wldtened.  The  ihoon  was  struggling 
laboriously  across  the  sky,  casting  eerie 
gleams  upon  the  earth  at  intervals.  That 
night  I  had  strange  dreams:  the  Black 
Pool  and  the  Snow-Lady  figured  largely 
therein. 

CHAPTER  rv. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  was  able  to 
ffet  to  Greystone  Hall  again.  When  I 
did  go,  it  was  a  farewell  visit  that  I  paid 
it ;  for  winter  drove  me,  and  winter's  work 
called  me,  away  from  that  quiet  retreat. 
I  have  strong  presentiments  that  I  have 
paid  a  final  mrewell  to  those  scenes, 
bhould  these  prove  correct,  upon  applica- 
tion to  my — ^friends,  I  was  about  to  write, 
but  they  would  be  hard  to  find — ^man  of 
business,  I  will  say,  the  name  and  address 
of  that  moorland  cottage  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

It  was  on  a  melancholy  day  that  I 
crossed  those  moors  last — a  quiet  day,  on 
which  the  sun  did  not  shine  or  the  wind 
blow,  yet  onwldchsomething  sobbed  about 
fitfully — ^now  a-far,  now  a-near.  The  coun- 
try was  still  robed  with  snow. 

Marg'ret  received  me  kindly,  and  set- 
tled me  by  the  fireside.  She  was  sorry  I 
was  leaving,  should  miss  my  visits,  and 
trusted  to  see  me  again  next  year,  better 
and  brighter.  "  We  don't  leave  to  grieve, 
you  know,"  she  added. 

"  Not  even  though  we  grieve  to  live — 
feel  the  *  burden  of  being'  press  more 
heavilv  upon  us  day  by  day.  But  the 
end  oi  the  story,  Marg'ret  I" 

"Ay,  the  end  of  the  story  I"  A  me- 
ditative pause;  then  she  began:  "Mr. 
Treylynn  nad  been  looking  so  ill  and  sad, 
and  Miss  Clara  was  still  so  delicate,  that 
we  were  all  taken  aback  to  hear  that  the 
house  was  to  be  fiill  of  company  at  Christ- 
mas time.  It  sounded  like  an  ill  omen, 
when  an  old  woman  who  came  to  help, 
meeting  the  master  on  the  stairs,  remarked 
to  him,  with  a  courtesy,  that  the  grand 
doings  minded  her  of  his  cousin's  time, 
and  the  gathering  on  the  Christmas  that 
he  brought  his  beautiful  bride  home — 
*  Save,  so  hap,  there's  no  bride  now — ^no 


bride,  'less  one  makes  'count  of  the  Snow- 
Lady.  The  Snow-Lady  'ill  be  at  work 
this  Christmas  eve,  for  sure  !* " 

"  How  did  Mr.  Treylynn  receive  that  ?" 

"  I  was  bv,  and  couldn't  understand  his 
face.  He  looked  sharp  at  the  woman,  who 
was  only  half-witted ;  asked  her  name ; 
seemed  relieved  when  he  heard  it,  as  if 
he  had  feared  another;  then  muttered, 
*  No  matter  —  no  matter  any  way  I'  or 
something  like  that,  and  went  on,  sayinff, 
'  Forty  years  I  forty  years  1'  He  was  m 
the  habit  now  of  talking  to  himself — he 
was  getting  old." 

Marg'ret  talked  slowly  and  dreamily 
to-day — seemed  to  linger  by  the  way. 

"  Christmas  eve  came,"  she  proceeded. 
"  The  snow  was  deep ;  but  all  day  long 
carriages  came  rolling  over  it  towards  the 
Hall.  Mr.  Treylynn  had  made  a  particu- 
lar request  to  Lady  Trevor  that  she  would 
come  early,  and  assist  his  daughter  to  re- 
ceive her  guests.  The  lady  was  quite 
puzzled,  but  she  came.  When  I  went  to 
dress  my  mistress  for  the  evening,  I  found 
Lady  Trevor  sitting  by  her  dressing-room 
fire,  Miss  Clara  at  her  feet,  her  pretty 
head  resting  on  her  lap.  Lady  Trevor 
kissed  my  young  lady  and' went  away, 
giving  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand 
first. 

"  Spite  of  her  pale  cheeks,  my  mistress 
looked  lovelier  than  any  lady  of  them  all — 
only  "  (and  Marg'ret  glanced  curiously  at 
me)  "  too  much  like  that  white  bride  ol 
forty  years  ago ! 

"When  the  mirth  and  music  were  loud- 
est in  the  drawing-rooms  and  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  little  viola  dashed  into  the 
midst  of  us,  trembling  with  cold  and  eager- 
ness, her  great  eyes  shining  with  excite- 
ment— some  one  must  go  and  fetch  in  a 
beautiful  lady  she  had  seen  out  in  the 
snow — some  one  must  go.  I  suppose  I 
turned  pale,  for  Roger  scolded  the  child 
for  telling  stories.  Her  governess  took 
her  in  charge,  and  we  all  agreed  it  was  a 
childish  fsLUCj — ^that  she  had  been  told  of 
the  Snow-Lady,  and  so  thought  she  saw 
her.  But  my  heart  turned  sick ;  I  could 
not  bear  the  noise  and  bustle,  and  stole 
away,  Roger  following  me.  We  stood  in 
a  dusky  comer  of  the  entrance-haU,  out 
of  reach  of  the  flashing  fire-light,  and 
watched  to  get  a  glimpse  of  our  young 
lady.  Before  very  long  she  and  Sir  Ray- 
mond came  out  of  the  great  room  where 
the  dancing  was,  he  puttingher  shawl  round 
her,  careful  and  tender.    They  stopped  by 
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a  window  near  me,  before  they  crossed 
into  the  musio-room,  and  there  talked  to- 
gether softly. 

"But  Mr,  Ugo  soon  followed  them. 
He  \idshed  his  cousin  to  dance  the  next 
dance  with  him,  he  said,  and  he  took  her 
hand.  Sir  Raymond  held  the  other  more 
firmly  with  his  arm,  and  answered,  gently, 
that  Miss  Treylynn  was  engaged  to  him 
for  this  dance.  Mr.  Ugo  lost  his  temper, 
and  made  some  insolent  speech.  Still  hold- 
ing her  hand,  he  commanded  her  to  come 
with  him.  He  grasped  her  wrist  as  well 
as  her  little  hand,  and  she  gave  a  cry  of 
pain,  for  the  sharp  edges  of  a  bracelet  she 
wore  were  pressed  into  her  arm.  Bitter 
cause  had  we  for  ruing  that  cry  I 

"It  wasn't  natural  but  that  Sir  Ray- 
mond should  be  angered,  and  angered  he 
was;  he  struck  back  Mr.  Ugo's  arm 
fiercely,  drew  my  trembling  young  mis- 
tress closer,  and  said  she  should  not  go ; 
he  would  not  trust  her  with  one  who  was 
no  gentleman. 

"If  ever  man  looked  like  a  fiend,  it  was 
the  Italian,  as  he  stepped  towards  tixe  two 
lovers.  I  rushed  between  them,  fright- 
ened, and  then  Mr.  Ugo  said  some  words 
in  Sir  Raymond's  car,  and  went  back  to 
the  dancing-room.  I  caught  my  young 
lady  in  my  arms,  as  she  went  off  in  a  dead 
fiunt ;  she  was  still  weak  from  her  illness, 
poor  dear !  it  was  the  fright,  and  not  the 
pain  of  her  bleeding  ann.  Sir  Raymond 
brought  her  into  this  room ;  then  I  made 
him  go  away,  and  did  all  I  could  to  bring 
her  to  herself.  I  heard  the  master  outside, 
asking  for  his  daughter,  and  I  opened  the 
door,  and  called  lum  in. 

"  I  was  sorry  I  had  done  it,  when  I  saw 
how  the  shock  of  seeing  her  Ijing  there, 
still  and  death-like  in  her  white  dress, 
seemed  to  numb  all  his  senses  with  terror. 
I  told  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  what 
had  passed ;  but  didn't  say  aught  about 
Mr.  Ugo's  whisper  to  Sir  Raymond ;  for, 
though  I  had  caught  a  few  words,  I  hadn't 
had  time  to  think  about  them,  hardly 
knew  I  had  heard  them,  so  anxious  was  I 
about  my  mistress. 

"  I  was  terribly  reminded  of  his  way 
when  he  found  his  wife  dead,  when  Mr. 
Treylynn  knelt  beside  his  daughter,  kissed 
her  passionately  on  cheek,  brow,  and  lip, 
and  talked  strangely  to  himsel£  This 
little  room  of  mine  was  dimly  lighted,  and 
the  window  wasn't  curtained — ^presently 
the  master  looked  up  from  his  dau^ter, 
and  fixed  hiji  eyes  wildly  on  the  window: 


my  eyes  followed  his.  I  saw  a  white  fitce 
close  against  the  pane.  I  couldn't  help  a 
startled  cry  to  God— it  was  so  like  to  my 
senseless  young  lady.  He  turned  his  eyes 
back  to  his  child ;  she  stirred,  and  moaned, 
and  I  chafed  her  hands  and  feet ;  when  I 
looked  up  again,  the  white  &cc  was  gone !" 

Marg'ret  paused,  and  I  cast  an  eerie 
glance  behind  me  to-flrards  that  window: 
seeing  it,  she  smiled,  very  sadly,  and  went 
on: 

"  Miss  Clara  opened  her  eyes,  and  look- 
ed up  into  her  fether's — ^her  pretty  eyes 
were  dim  and  dreamy,  and  she  turned  her 
head  a  little  round,  as  if  she  would  go  to 
sleep  again.  Poor  lamb!  she  thought  she 
must  be  dreaming :  but  when  the  master 
bent  down  and  kissed  her,  she  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  as  she  hadn't  done 
before  in  her  life,  mayhap.  He  raised  her 
so  that  she  could  lay  hernead  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  they  staid  so  without  speaking. 
There  came  a  waft  of  distant  music;  it  was 
the  Christm^vs  w^ts — ^the  sound  came  soft 
and  muffled  over  the  snow.  I  believe  the 
old  man  and  his  fiur  child  both  thouj^t  it 
heavenly  music.  Miss  Clara  nestled  closer 
to  her  father,  and  he  looked  upwards  with 
a  strange  smile  in  his  face.  When  it 
had  finished,  the  color  had  come  back  to 
my  mistress'  fi&ce;  she  was  quite  well 
again,  she  said.  Tlie  master  gently  mov- 
ed her  arms,  and  rose  to  go  away.  He 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  turned ;  her  eyes 
had  followed  him;  his  wandered  to  the 
window,  then  back  to  her  fiw^e — ^the 
strange  smile  came  back  to  his  mouth,  as 
he  said,  *  All  shall  be  well  for  you,  my 
child  1  Be  content;  all  shall  be  well  I' 
Then,  as  he  passed  me,  I  heard  him  mat- 
ter, '  Yes !  and  the  white  wife,  the  pale 
bride,  shall  be  avenged  I ' 

"I  bandaged  my  mistreaE^  arm,  and 
put  on  her  a  fresh  pair  of  lone  white  gloves; 
she  was  anxious  to  get  bade  to  the  com- 
pany agmn — she  knew  one  would  be  watch- 
mg.  Sir  Raymond  was  without — ^I  thought 
no  harm  in  letting  him  take  her  to  the 
dancing-room  after  the  master's  words; 
but  I  followed,  and  staid  by  her  all  the 
evening,  till—" 

An  ashen  pallor  blanched  Margaret's  lips 
— ^true  Marg'ret  I  after  all  these  years! 
Involuntarily  I  shuddered.  I  rose,  wont 
to  that  window,  and  looked  towards  the 
Black  Pool,  till  her  voice  recalled  me. 

"  My  young  lady  sat  quiet,  but  her  dark 
and  bright  lover  hovered  around  her,  and 
many  others.    Presently,  the  Misses  Tre- 
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vor  and  some  other  young  ladies  came  up ; 
they  stood  talking  to  Miss  Clara,  and  shut 
out  my  view  of  the  room.  They  moyed 
off,  one  by  one,  when  the  dance  began, 
and,  looking  all  about,  I  could  see  ileither 
Sir  Raymond  nor  Mr.  Ugo.  The  clock 
struck  twelve,  and  I  remembered  then 
that  Mr.  Ugo  had  said  something  about 
'  the  Black  Fool,'  and  '  Midnight,'  when 
he  spoke  to  Sir  Raymond,  with  that  hell- 
ish look  of  his  fiice.  Deadly  fear  went 
through  me ! 

"Telling  Miss  Clara  I  would  soon  be 
back,  I  went  away.  Roger  was  still  in 
the  hall.  I  told  him  to  get  a  lantern,  and 
come  after  me ;  he  didn't  understand  my 
hurry  and  flight,  but  he  came.  I  ran  over 
the  Christmas  snow  fast  as  my  legs  would 
carry  me,  he  following.  When  I  turned 
down  the  Black  Walk,  he  cried  after  me, 
'Not  there! 'but  I  didn't  heed.  I  saw  a 
light  by  the  pool,  and  sped  on,  in  agony 
lest  we  should  be  too  late ! " 

"  Marg'ret,  it  pains  you." 

"  No  matter ;  I  shall  soon  have  finLshed 
now.  As  I  came  near  the  pool,  that  light 
disappeared.  I  heard  a  heavy  splash — 
some  one  rushed  by,  and  the  gleam  of 
Roger's  lantern  fell  on  a  dark  fiend's  face. 
Oh !  Roger !  Roger !  I  never  thought  of 
him,  only  of  my  young  mistress  waiting 
and  watcliing  for  one  she  might  never  see 
again! 

"  I  cried  to  Roger  to  save  Sir  Raymond. 
No  need  to  have  done  that ;  he  had  plung- 
ed into  the  black  water  before  the  words 
were  out  of  my  mouth.  The  deadly  cold 
waters  of  that  pool  never  froze  1  I  threw 
myself  down  at  the  edge,  and  held  the  lan- 
tern as  fiir  out  as  I  could  reach  over  it. 
Roger  got  hold  of  Sir  Raymond,  and  strug- 
gled with  him  to  the  side  where  I  lay.  I 
seized  hold  of  his  clothes ;  soon  he  lay  safe 
on  the  ground. 

"I  turned  to  help  Roger:  once  he  almost 
touched  my  outstretched  hands,  but  the 
cold  had  seized  him,  he  sank —  " 

"  But  he  was  saved  ?  You  called  help, 
and  he  was  saved  ?  " 

"  I  called  help !  ay,  I  think  I  shrieked 
as  wild  and  loud  as  the  Snow-Lady,  Very 
soon  there  was  a  gleam  of  torches  and  lan- 
terns round  the  pool ;  but  nobody  would 
jump  in.  They  held  me,  and  I  thought  I 
should  go  mad.  Happy  was  the  pale 
bride  on  that  Christmas  Eve,  long  ago ! 
She  and  her  husband  were  wedcted  for 
eternity  by  the  waters  of  that  pool — ^but 
Roger  I — 
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'^  There  was  a  pause  in  the  senseless  con- 
fusion by  the  pool  when  Mr.  Trey lynn  came 
down  the  Black  Walk.  It  was  not  one 
but  all  who  declared,  that  the  Snow-Lady 
followed  him,  throwing  up  her  arms  as  if 
in  triumph.  One  glance  at  Sir  Raymond, 
one  at  me,  and  wc,  Treylynn  seemed  to 
understand  it  all.  He  ordered  Sir  Ray- 
mond to  be  carried  to  the  house,  then  he 
jumped  in  to  try  and  save  Roger.  He 
was  an  old  man ;  tlie  waters  of  the  pool 
were  very  cold ;  he  was  drowned,  and  Rog- 
er was  not  saved." 

I  grasped  Marg'ret's  hand,  and  looked 
wonderingly  into  her  clear  eyes :  she  was 
quite  calm  now.  It  w^as  I  who  would  have 
cried,  "  Roger  I  Roger !  "  and  "  Marg'ret ! 
Marg'ret  I " 

"  Oh !  the  wild  confusion  among  the 
Christmas  guests  in  this  old  hall  that  night ! 
I  knew  nothing  then,  thanks  be  to  God ! 
The  servants  fled  away  from  the  place,  and 
the  guests  remained  cowering  over  the 
fires  till  morning ;  then  they  went  too. 

"Sir  Raymond  recovered,  and  Lady 
Trevor  took  my  mistress  and  myself  home 
to  Trevor  Court.  Mv  poor  mistress !  It 
was  a  blessed  thing  for  me  that  I  Touised 
up  from  my  stupor  to  take  care  of  her. 
She  wailed  her  father  night  and  day — she 
felt  it  all  the  worse  that  sne  had  not  always 
loved  him — she  thought  of  liim  only  as  the 
fond  old  man  of  that  dreadful  night.  We 
feared  her  heart  would  break!  It  was  long 
before  she  would  even  see  Sir  Raymond — 
he  went  away  from  home,  that  he  mightn't 
trouble  her." 

"You  have  more  to  tell,  good  Mar 
g'ret  ?  " 

She  had  faWen  into  a  reverie,  looking 
out  with  such  a  strange  expression,  that 
my  eyes  followed  hers  to  the  window,  ex- 
pecting to  see — ^what  ? 

"  There's  but  little  more  to  tell,"  she 
said,  bringing  her  eyes  slowly  back  to  my 
fece.  **The  pool  was  dragged — ^my  Roger's 
body  was  found,  thank  Grod !  he  was  laid 
the  churchyard    hard   by.    The  sun 


m 


shines  and  the  daisies  grow  upon  his 
grave,  and  the  people  pass  it  by  as  they 
so  to  church.  The  master  was  never 
iound." 

"  More  about  him  and  thai  Ugo  came 
to  be  known  ?  " 

"Yes,  all  the  world  knew  it,  or  the  sto- 
ry shouldn't  pass  my  lips — she  alive  still, 
and  a  happy  wife  and  mother ! " 

"  Mr.  Treylynn  left  papers,  from  which  it 
was  found  that  his  nephew  had  power  over 
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him,  because  he  had  come  to  know  of  a 
crime  he  had  committed  in  his  youth* 
The  traitor  had  learned  the  whole  story 
when  he  had  nursed  the  master  in  a  fever. 
After  long  years  of  misery  and  remorse, 
Mr.  Treylynn  had,  at  last,  determined  to 
give  himself  up  to  justice,  and  leave  his  es- 
tate to  his  daughter  and  Sir  Raymond — 
Mr.  Ugo  having  thought  to  get  both  his 
daughter  and  his  property. 

"Neither  Ugo  nor  the  governess  were 
men  again,  after  that  night.  But,  in  the 
newspapers,  we  saw,  some  years  ago  now, 
that  a  Ugo  Leopardi  had  been  killed  in  a 
rttreet  quarrel  in  Venice. 

"Little  Viola  lived  with  Miss  Clara 
(Lady  Trevor  rather)  till  she  married ; — 
her  ^ther  never  wrote  or  sent  to  her." 

"  And  how  is  it,  good  Marg'ret,  that  you 
live  alone  here  ?  " 


**!  often  go  and  visit  my  lady,  but  I  get 
heartaiok  if  I'm  long  away  from  this  place, 
so  home  I  come  again.  I'm  not  let  want 
for  anything,  and  when  I  am  old  and 
helplesA,  I  suppose  I'll  need  to  live  at  Tre- 
vor Coort,  K>r  nobody  would  live  with 
me  here;  but  it  411  be  with  a  sore,  mi 
heart  that  I  bid  good-by  to  Greystoa* 
Hall." 

I'll  make  no  comment  on  that  fiuthftil 
woman's  story.  I  have  had  quaint  letters 
from  her  now  and  then,  which  I  treasure, 
whatever  of  the  supernatural  there  is  in 
this  story,  Marg'ret  nrmly  believed ;  of  that 
I  am  convinced! 

As  I  walked  home  through  that  weird 
evening's  twilight  down  the  ghostly  ave- 
nue, the  lonely  road  across  the  wild  moors, 
I  thought  more  of  a  &ithfiil  woman,  than 
of  the  white  wife,  the  Snow-Lady. 


1^  n 


Astronomical  Expedhion  to  Tenb- 
RiFFE. — ^The  Titania  has  returned  from 
Teneriffe,  and  the  head  of  the  expedition, 
Mr.  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  has  transmitted  to 
the  Admiralty  the  rough  notes  of  its 
transactions.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
Southampton  on  the  20th  June,  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson having  very  nobly  placed  his 
steam-yacht  at  their  disposal,  and  they 
arrived  at  Teneriffe  on  tne  8th  of  July. 
Their  first  operations  were  on  the  Gu^ara, 
a  mountain  8870  feet  high.  Such  was  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  elevation, 
that  the  limit  of  vision  of  the  Sheepshank 
telescope  was  extended  from  stars  of  the 
10th  degree  of  magnitude  to  those  of  the 
14th.  The  first  radiation  thermometer 
they  exposed  was  broken  in  a  few  min- 
utes, the  power  of  the  sun  proving  to  be 
much  greater  than  the  maker  of  the  in- 
strument had  anticipated.  Two  others, 
on  M.  Arago's  plan,  though  marking  as 
high  as  180  degrees,  were  soon  proved  to 
be  insufficient  to  register  the  extraordi- 
nary intensity  of  the  sun's  rays.  They 
were  still  more  unfortunate  with  their 
actinomcters.  By  the  aid  of  a  delicate 
thermomultiplier  lent  b^  Mr.  Qassiot,  they 
found  that  the  heat  radiated  by  the  moon, 
amounted  to  about  one  third  of  that  radi- 
ated by  a  oiindle  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  ieet.    Tliey  also  made  experiments 


on  the  quantity  of  light  emitted  hj  the 
heavenlv  bodies,  and  on  its  polarization. 

On  the  28th  August,  the  instruments 
were  removed  to  Alta  Vista,  a  level  shdf 
on  the  Peak,  10,900  feet  high.  The  car- 
riage of  the  great  Pattinson  equatorial  to 
that  lofty  observatory  was  a  work  of  diffi- 
culty, happily  overcome  by  the  skill  and 
energy  oi  Mr.  Goodall,  vice  consul  at 
Orotava.  The  instrument,  when  taken  to 
pieces,  filled  thirteen  boxes,  and  required 
eleven  horses  and  men  to  transport  it. 
When'^erected  and  used,  the  fine  division 
of  Saturn's  ring — a  much-contested  mat- 
ter— came  out  unmistakably,  and  revela- 
tions of  clouds  appeared  on  Jupiter's  sur- 
face which  were  eminently  similar  in  form, 
and  as  continually  interesting  in  their 
changes,  as  those  of  the  sea  of  lower 
clouds  brought  about  Teneriffe  daily  under 
their  eyes  by  the  N.E.  trade  wind.  Of 
the  moon  some  extraordinary  views  were 
obtained,  notwithstanding  its  unfortunate- 
ly low  altitude  at  that  time ;  and  the  sim 
was  observed  both  optically  and  photo- 
graphically. Unfortunately  the  fine  weath- 
er broke  up  a  few  days  after  this  telescope 
had  been  erected,  and  the  observers  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  mountain  on  the 
14th  September.  They  reached  South- 
ampton on  the  14th  October. — London 
paper^  Oct.  25. 
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To  two  cloases  of  thougbtfiil  readers, 
Pascal  will  alwavs  be  a  cberished  anthor : 
to  those  who  delight  in  acute  reasoning, 
in  the  logical  processes  of  a  searching  in- 
tellect, in  the  caustic  exposure  of  a  soph- 
ism, or  system  of  sophisms ;  and  ag^n  to 
those  who  are  given  to  mnse,  and  marvel 
:is  they  muse,  on  the  being  and  destiny, 
the  prospects  and  pos^bilities,  tho  oontra- 
'lictions  and  anonialies,  of  human  nature. 

To  the  former  class  of  admirers,  Pascal's 
power  of  attraction  lies  in  the  Provincial 
Ijetters.  To  the  latter,  in  his  fragmentary 
Thoughts.  The  Penates  are  to  some  the 
suggestion  and  occasion  of 

" thftt  blessed  mood, 

In  wWch  the  burden  of  Uie  roystcrj-, 
In  which  the  he«yy  ud  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  uninteltigiblo  world 
Is  %htened  :"* 

or  if  they  do  not  induce  this  happy  frame 
of  relief  and  consolation,  not  the  less  are 
they  valued  as  chiming  in  with  the  mind's 
moody  self-communings,  and  giving  new 
tbroe,  and  profounder  depth,  and  more 
intense  expression,  to  the  soul's  reflections 
•m  the  problem  of  Life. 

",EiT>GrieDce,  like  a  pale  tnustdan,  holds 
A  dulcimer  of  patience  in  hia  hand; 
Whence  harmonies  we  cannot  understand 
Of  Qod's  will  in  his  worlds,  the  strain  unfolds 
In  sad,  perplexed  minors.    Deathly  colds 
Fallbn  UB  while  we  hew,  and  countermand 
Our  sanguine  heart  back  fi«m  the  fanCT-land, 
Witb  nightingalea  in  visionary  woTlds.''t 

Then  it  is,  that  t«  our  mental  eye,  wearied 
with  gazing,  and  watching,  and  straining 
ibr  dgnal  of  relief,  for  star  of  hope,  for 
dawn  of  day,  and  day's  blessed  light,  across 
the  dark  dreary  waste — then  it  is,  that  to 
our  heart  of  hearts,  perplexed  in  the  ex- 
treme, wailingforth  to  thevrinds  and  wilds 
its  exceeding  bitter  cry, 

"  What  hope  of  answer  or  relief  f" — 


*WnrdEworth:  "  Linea  on  Revidting  the  Bookh 
"ftlio  W7o,"to, 

t  B.  B.  Browning:  "SonnoU," 


then  it  is  that  the  Tfaoughta  of  a  thinker 
like  Bliuse  Pascal  come  home  with  sym-  ^ 
pathetic  significance,  as  of  one  who  naa  * 
also  felt  the  iron  enter  into  his  soul,  and 
bears  about  with  him  in  the  body  the 
marks  and  scars  of  its  lacerating  power— 
of  one  who  had  his  time  of  temptatjon, 
but  in  time  of  temptation,  fell  not  away — 
who  "fought  his  doubts  and  gathered 
strength" — who  indeed  was  perplexed, 
but  not  in  dcs^iur,  cast  down,  but  not 
destroyed — ^bewddered  as  he  looked  at 
the  thmgs  which  are  seen,  and  therefore 
resolving,  and  acting  out  the  resolve,  to 
look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  bat 
at  the  things  which  are  not  seen ;  for  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  ctemaL 
This  V  orld's  phenometia,  things  that  ap- 
pear, ra  (3).ETToiiEva, — what  meaning  have 
they,  what  message,  to  the  troubled  stu- 
dent of  them  ?  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
tilings?  And  therefore  would  Pascal 
read  them,  so  far  as  he  might,  and  explain 
them,  so  fkr  as  be  could,  oy  the  light  of 
another  world — 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore" 

of  this  night-wandering  globe ;  believing 
that  what  he  looked  fcr  hereafter,  conid 


hereafter — not  conjecturally,  wistinlly,  iii- 
defiiiitely,  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  but — but 
th^n — fiice  to  face. 

For  be  was  a  good  man,  in  evil  dajra ; 
ono  that  loved  much,  in  days  when  the 
love  of  the  many  had  waxed  cold.  A 
French  apirittiel,  not  in  the  French  sense; 
one  of  tnoee  spiritually-minded — not  in 
the  mere  common  English  sense  either — 
who  seek,  religiously,  to  do  what  the 
Malebranche  philosophy  would  do  meta- 
physically, to  see  all  things  in  God — 

"  Ever  on  tibe  watch. 
Willing  to  work  and  to  be  wrought  upon. 
They  need  not  extraordinary  calls 
To  rouse  thetn ;  in  a  world  of  life  they  livs, 
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lij  sensiblo  impressiona  not  enthmlled, 

But  hj  their  quickeiung  liQpulse  made  more 

prompt 
To  hold  fit  cODTerse  with  the  apiritual  world, 
And  with  the  generations  of  nuuikind 
Spread  OTer  time,  post,  present,  and  to  eome, 
Ago  after  age,  till  Time  shall  be  ao  more. 
Such  minds  are  truly  from  the  Deity, 
For  they  are  Powers ;  and  hence  the  highest 

That  flesh  can  know  is  theirs — the  conscious- 

Of  whom  they  are,  habitually  ioAised  i 

Through  ereiy  Im^e   and  through  every 
thought"* 


This  conscioasness  might  not  in  Pascal  atr 
tain  the  sHinniit  of  "highest  bliss" — his 
temperament  allowing  hint  at  the  utmost 

"Bather  to  be  resigned  than  blest,"! 

but,  counting  not  himself  to  have  appre- 
hended, this  one  thing  he  did — reaching 
tbrth  unto  those  things  which  were  before 
hira,  and  above  him  ^ot  without  the  fre- 
t^oent  misgiving,  Such  things  are  too 
wonderfiil  for  me :  I  cannot  attain  unto 
theml),  he  pressed  towards  the  mark,  and 
set  his  eye  on  the  prize  of  his  high  calling, 
and  ao  ran,  that  he  might  obtain. 

"  Let  each  man  diink  himself  an  act  of  God, 
HismindathoughtiblslifeabreathofOod; 
And  let  each  tiy  by  great  thoughts  and  good 

To  show  the  most  (f  Heaven  he  hatii  in  him."! 

Rare  Christian  philosophr ;  rarer  Christ- 
ian practice.  For  the  philosophy  and  the 
practice  oonjoinod,  we  must  look  for  & 
Pascal;  and  now  often  is  a  Paeoal  to  be 
tound,  in  the  ages  of  fiiith? 

Dr.  Chalmers,  at  a  crisis  in  his  inner 
lifc — the  turning-point,  in  foct,  of  Ms 
fiiith  and  practice,  when  recovering  in 
eariy  manhood  from  that  almost  fetal  Ul- 
uess  which  so  deeply  influenced  his  subse- 
quent career — thus  writes  from  the  larm- 
houBo  of  FincTMgs  (1809)  to  Mr.  Caratairs 
of  Anstrntiher ;  "  I  have  been  reading 
Pascal's  Thoughts  on  Religion ;  you  know 
his  history — a  man  of  the  richest  endow- 
ments, and  whose  youth  was  signalized  by 
his  profound  and  original  speoolations  in 
mauiematioal  soienoe,  bat  who  could  stop 

•Wordiwofth:  "  Prriade."  Book  SIT. 

JEeble:  " CbriiliaB  Tear." 
P.  J.  Bai%:  "Fesntt." 


[January, 

short*  in  the  brilliant  career  of  discovery, 
who  could  resign  all  the  splendors  of  lite- 
rary reputation,  who  could  renounce  with- 
out a  sigh  all  the  distinctions  which  are 
conferred  upon  genius,  and  resolve  to  de- 
vote every  talent  and  every  hour  to  the 
defence  and  illustration  of  the  Gospel, 
This,  my  dear  sir,  is  superior  to  all  Greek 
and  to  all  Roman  farae."f  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, the  mathematician  aud  natural  philo- 
sopher, resolved  to  put  his  strOng  hand  to 
the  ssane  plough,  and  to  look  not  back, 
but  to  work  his  Master's  workin  that  field 
which  is  the  world,  while  it  was  yet  day, 
that  he  might  bring  his  sheaves  with  him, 
in  that  harvest  which  is  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  of  which  the  reapers  are  the 
angels  —  knowing,  feeling,  with  all  the 
clear  knowledge  and  strong  feeling  of  his 
^rnest  nature,  that  the  nignt  was  coming, 
and  would  not  tarry,  when  no  man  could 
work. 

The  Provincial  Letters  are  the  Study  of 
the  most  polished  men  of  the  world,  not 
less  than  the  Peiisaes  are  the  study  of  him 
who  in  this  world  can  find  no  rest  for  the 
Bole  of  his  foot,  and  who,  because  wan- 
dering hither  and  thither  throughout  it, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  seeks  one 
to  come,  which  hath  foundations,  not  built 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  The 
Letters  on  the  Jesuits  captivate  every 
lover  of  ratiocinativc  skill — every  one  who 
can  enjoy  the  sight  of  home-thrnst  after 
home-thrnst    dealt    with    the   ease    and 


*  It  is  worthy  of  ootice^  however,  in  passing,  that 

Pascal  bimsel^  in  the  Penaiee,  attribotes  the  "  dis- 
gust" ho  eventually  came  to  ie^  for  scientific  stndles, 
to  t)io  paucity  of  a^pnthuuDgfellow-Btudenli:  there 
wore  to  few  who  cared  for  geometiy  as  ha  diet,  and 
with  whom  he  could  take  any  luch  "  sweet  counsel" 
oa  goometricianB  may  bo  Buppoaod  to  lake  togelher, 
over  triangle^  and  rhomboida,  and  paiBllelogtanu, 
and  the  like. 

Ilia  words  ai^:  "  J'av^  passG  beanconp  de  temps 
dana  I'^tudo  dea  acicncea  abstraites ;  mais  le  pea  de 
gen^  aycQ  qui  on  pent  en  oommuniqaer  m'ea  avail 
dugoUtA." — Faaia  de  PaKai,  Premiere  patiie,  Artide 
ii^  gxxvl 


In  the  latest  uistalmcnt  or  that  oi 
Diai7  of  Dr.  John  Byrom,  pubUshcd  by  lit 
Sodety,  there  ia  the  followiw  cnby,  mS  amio  1T31, 
refeniDg  to  a  coavcnation  l£e  aCenographk;  Doctor 
bad  with  vsHoue  friendi,  BUiop  Butler  among  tbe 
Tcot:  "  Monsieur  Patcal  waa  mentionEd,  and  aome 
part  of  bia  liTe,  which  not  being  nopreaented  right,  I 
remembered  how  it  was,  and  told  them,  and  saying 
that  be  waa  auoh  a  getdoa  for  mattiematlaal  know- 
ledge, nndlhatatluthosbowed  tbe  truly  grant  man, 
and  lelt  it  fur  knowledge  of  a  superior  tdnd." — Ae- 
main'i  of  John  Bi/rom,  vol.  ii.,  p.  96. 

f  Hanua's  life  of  Chalmcn,  voL  1.,  eh.  viL 
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adroitness  of  a  master  of  fence— every  one 
with  a  liking  for  polemical  agility,  preci- 
sion, and  sharp  piictice— every  one  with 
a  malicions  taste  for  irony  and  sarcasm  in 
their  most  recJierc/ie  form  and  spirit.  Mr, 
Macaulay  is  said*  to  have  pronounced  the 
Provincial  Letters  to  be  "  almost  the  only 
book  one  oonld  never  get  tired  o£"  In 
his  History  of  England  he  has  not  over- 
looked them  and  their  influence.  He  calls 
the  conflict  between  the  Jansenists  and 
the  Jesuits,  a  long,  strange,  glorious  con- 
flict of  genius  against  power :  the  Jesuits 
calling  cabinets,  tribunals,  universities,  to 
their  aid,  while  Port-Royal  appealed,  not 
in  vain,  to  the  hearts  and  understandings 
of  millions.  The  dictators  of  Christen- 
dom, he  goes  on  to  say,  found  themselves, 
on  a  sudden,  in  the  position  of  culprits. 
"  They  were  arraigned  on  the  charge  of 
having  systematically  debased  the  stand- 
ard of  evangelical  morality,  for  the  pur- 
|K)8e  of  increasing  their  own  influence; 
jmd  the  charge  was  enforced  in  a  manner 
which  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world:  for  the  chief  accuser 
was  Blaise  Pascal. 

"  His  intellectual  powers  were  such  as 
have  rarely  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the 
children  of  men ;  and  the  vehemence  of 
the  zeal  which  animated  him  was  but  too 
well  proved  by  the  cruel  penances  and 
vigils  under  which  his  macerated  frame 
sank  into  an  early  grave.  His  spirit  was 
the  spirit  of  Saint  Bernard :  but  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  wit,  the  purity,  the  energy, 
the  simplicity  of  his  rhetoric,  had  never 
been  equalled,  except  by  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Attic  eloquence.  All  Europe  read 
and  admired,  laughed  and  wept.  The 
Jesuits  attempted  to  reply:  but  their 
feeble  answers  were  received  by  the  public 
with  shouts  of  mockery."f 

It  has  been  said  of  the  excellent,  the 
exemplary  Bourdaloue,  that  his  preaching 
was,  tor  thirty  years,  nothing  but  one  long 
and  powerful  refutation  ol  the  Provin- 
cial letters — one  eloquent  and  reiterated 
act  of  avenging  retort  on  Pascal.  In  his 
sermon  on  Evil-Speaking,  Father  Bourda- 
loue, tracking  out  in  all  its  doublings  and 


*  Bv  Thomas  Ifoore,  who^  some  morning  in  Juno, 
ISai,  " broakfaetcd  at  Rogeta'a,"  "to  meet  Macau- 
lay,"  and  then  and  there,  among  other  good  things,  I 
"snapped  up"  the  young  stateaman's  dictum  about  ' 
rlicse  Lottera,  as  no  "  unconsidored  triflo"  or  incon-  ' 
sidorable  mem.  "  pour  scrvir  k  "  Master  Tom's  diar)'. 

f  Macaulays  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vl 


retours  this  vice  of  medisance  which, 
"  not  content  witii  the  will  to  afford  plea- 
sure and  to  play  the  censor  agreeably,  is 
moreover  bent  on  passing  for  honest, 
charitable,  well-intentioned,'^  thus  pro- 
ceeds in  his  general  indictment  to  all  ap- 
pearance with  a  very  particular  reference : 
^  Cor  voila  un  des  abus  de  notre  siede. 
On  a  trouve  le  moyen  de  consacrer  la 
medlsance,  de  la  changer  en  vertn,  ct 
m6me  dans  une  dee  plus  saintes  vertus,  qui 
est  le  zole  de  la  gloire  de  Dieu«  .... 
n  faut  humilier  cos  gen&-la,  dit-on,  et  il 
est  du  bien  de  I'Eglise  de  iietrir  leur 
reputation  et  de  diminuer  leur  credit. 
Cela  s^etablit  comme  un  principe:  la-dessua, 
on  se  fait  une  conscience,  et  il  n'y  a  rien 
que  I'on  ne  se  croie  permis  par  im  si  beau 
motif.  On  invente,  on  exagere,  on  em- 
poissonne  les  choses,  on  ne  Tes  rapporte 
qu'&  demi;  on  fait  valoir  ses  prejuges 
comme  des  Veritas  incontestables ;  on 
d^bite  cent  foussetcs ;  on  confond  le  gene- 
ral avec  le  particulier ;  ce  qu'un  a  mal  dit, 
on  le  fait  dire  k  tons,  et  ce  que  plusieurs 
ont  bien  dit,  on  ne  le  fnit  dire  k  personne ; 
ct  tout  cela,  encore  une  fois,  pour  la  gloire 
de  Dieu.  Car  cette  direction  d'intention 
rectifio  tout  cela.  Elle  ne  suffirait  pas 
pour  rectifier  une  Equivoque,  mais  elle  est 
plus  que  siiffisante  pour  rectifier  la  calom- 
nie,  quand  on  est  persuade  ouHl  y  va  du 
service  de  Dieu."*  Sainte-jBeuve  may 
safely  enough  affirm,  that  if  Bourdaloue 
had  not  here  in  his  mind's  eye  the  Letters 
of  Pascal,  and  was  not  here  discussing 
him  trait  by  trait   before   his  listeners, 


^  When  Bourdaloue  first  appeared  in  the  pulpit^ 
in  1670,  the  public  mind  was  agitated  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Port- Royal  tertus  Jesuitism.  The  Perueea  of 
Pascal,  collected  and  ammged  by  his  Mends,  were 
for  the  first  time  pablishcKl,  and,  says  M.  Sainte- 
Buuve,  revived  that  impresaion  of  the  Pro\'incia] 
I#ettera,  **qui  6tait  la  blessure  toujours  saignante  de 
la  Sodete  de  Jesus."  The  Jesuit  Bourdaloue  is  de> 
scribed  by  this  writer  as,  i^  this  juncture,  ascending 
with  6clat  the  pulpits  of  the  capital  and  of  the  TuiJ^ 
erios,  and  coining  unexpectedly  to  raise  anew  the 
honor  of  bis  order,  and  to  plant  in  his  turn  the  flag 
of  a  pressing,  eloquent,  austere  style  of  prcacliing. 
As  the  fimd  du  tableau  we  are  shown  the  court  of 
Louis  XlV.f  such  as  it  appeared  at  the  epoch  to 
Christian  eyes— Madame  de  la  Valliere  paling; 
though  not  yet  edipsodf  beside  the  now  radiant 
Montcspan;  Moliere  at  tlie  summit  of  his  art  and 
favor,  and  allowing  himself  all  kinds  of  audacity, 
on  the  sole  condition  of  being  amusing;  then  enten 
Bourdaloue,  and  Jesuit  predieatum  is  the  mode,  the 
topic  of  tiie  day,  tiie  sabject  of  Madame  de  Sevign^'s 
letters,  the  alarm  of  old  oourtiers,  and  the  despair  of 
young  pre:icher& 
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many  of  whom  must  have  been  at  the 
same  time  shocked  and  delighted,  and 
nnable  to  refrain  from  admiring,  though 
under  protest, — ^why,  then  there  is  not  a 
Bingle  ^rtrait  from  life  in  either  Siiint- 
Simon  or  La  Bmy^re. 

In  more  respects  than  one,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Letters  to  a  Provincial  was  a 
memorable  event  in  France.  As  M.  Bor- 
das  Demoulin*  observes,  Pascal  aided  the 
progress  of  reason  and  free  inquiry  by  the 
admirable  clearness  he  imparted  to  the 
treatment  of  abstruse  themes,  until  then 
discussed  only  in  the  language  of  the 
schools.  Descartes  had  set  the  example 
m  metaphysics,  and,  before  him,  Bernard 
de  Palissy  and  Jean  Rey  in  natural  histo- 
ry. Men  began  to  feel  the  need  of  seeing 
and  judging  for  themselves.  Pascal's 
hook  fait  ipoqw  in  the  French  language, 
as  the  mamfesto  of  a  reUgious  and  political 
opposition  to  established  abuses  and  ac- 
cepted fidsities.  Pascal  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  founders  of  French 
prose.  He  and  they  are  sometimes  charg- 
ed with  banishing  from  it  the  naive  grace, 
the  exuberant  ease,  the  vigorous  freedom, 
the  lively  coloring,  which  enrich  it  in  the 
old  writers.!    The  answer  given  is,  that 


*  In  his  Elcge  de  Pascal    1842. 

f  M.  Gustave  Planche,  in  his  survey  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  his  ^'native  langaage,  follows  up  a 
critique  on  the  diction  of  Montaigne  by  some  remarks 
on  that  of  Pascal  The  Syntax  of  Montaigne,  he 
says,  sufficient  as  an  exponent  of  the  capricious  re- 
flection of  the  EssaiSf  becomes  wholly  transformed 
in  the  hands  of  Pascal,  who  gives  to  his  phraseology 
a  severer  and  more  accurate  cantottrf  and  with  whom 
a  combination  of  words  no  longer  proposes  to  itself 
the  mere  expression  of  the  general  or  particular, 
concrete  or  abstract  idea,  but  aims  directly  at  con- 
ciseness. ^*  Syntax,  in  the  mouth  of  Pascal,  pro- 
claims a  sumptuary  law,  and  banishes  from  the  lan- 
guage all  womanish  coquetiy  of  phrase;  it  sane- 
tions  no  elegance  that  is  not  of  a  severe  type ;  it 
gathers  together  the  trailing  folds  of  diction,  and  for- 
bids that  speech  in  any  case  overstep  the  limits  of 
thought."  And  then  the  critic  proceeds  to  show 
how  this  implacable  amUriU  is  softened  and  toned 
down  in  the  hands  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire. 
SeePlanche's  Portrait  LiUirairea,  t  il  ("De  la 
langae  fran^aiae.") 

M.  YiUemain  teaches  his  academical  hearers  that 
it  was  Pascal,  with  his  reflections,  so  lively  and 
novel,  on  the  art  of  persuasiolS,  and  his  ingenious 
oomparison  of  the  spirit  of  geometry  with  that  of 
finesse,  that  fixed  the  true  principles  of  taste  in  the 
art  of  writing,  and  that  Justified  hj  anticipation  cer- 
tain paradoxes  of  D'Alembert  and  Ckmdillac.  "  A 
geometer  like  D'Alembert,  but  eloquent  as  Demos- 
thenes, Pascal  ridicules  beforehand  the  dryasdust  me- 
thod adopted  by  OondOlao  in  his  ^W  d^icrire,  and 
which,  in  the  name  of  justice^  prohibits  to  one  and 


so  it  needs  mnst  be,  since  these  qualities, 
according  to  Bossuet,  belong  to  the  sports 
of  flighty  childhood  and  impulsive  youth, 
not  to  the  maturity  of  good  sense,  regulat- 
ed by  experience.  ])£  Demoulin  charac- 
terizes the  style  of  Pascal  as  neat,  concise, 
rapid,  elegant,  almost  mathematically  pre- 
dse,  and  flexible  in  its  adaptation  to  all 
the  movements  of  the  embo^ed  thought. 
^'  TogeUier  with  these  qualities  there  ap- 
pear that  grace,  ease,  fertility,  boldness, 
energy,  and  pomp  which  befit  a  duly  cul- 
tivated mind."  Sir  James  Stephen  con- 
trasts— ^many  would,  with  less  discrimina- 
tion, have  compared — ^Pascal^s  style  with 
that  of  Junius,  than  whom  no  man  was 
ever  so  greatly  indebted  to  mere  style ; 
yet,  with  all  its  recommendations,  his^  by 
Sir  James'9  verdict,  is  eminently  vicious — 
being  labored,  pompous,  antithetical — ^ne- 
ver self-forgetful,  never  flowing  freely, 
never  in  repose ;  whereas  PascaTs  is  the 
^^  transparent,  elastic,  xmobtrusive  medium 
of  thought."  Indeed,  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius  and  those  of  Pascal,  in  general, 
our  Cambridge  Professor  seems  to  hold, 
that  what  will  critically  describe  the  one, 
will  be  true  interpreted  by  contraries 
of  the  others;  accordingly,  after  show- 
ing that  the  pseudonymous  pamphleteer, 
about  whose  personality  the  world  is  yet 
unresolved,  was  a  writer  who  embraced 
no  large  principles,  awakened  no  generous 
feelings,  and  scarcely  advocated  any  great 
social  interest ;  after  declaring  him  to 
have  given  equally  little  proof  of  the  love 
of  man,  and  of  the  love  of  books ;  after 
describing  his  topics  and  thoughts  as  con- 
nected with  mere  passing  interests — his 
invective  as  merciless  and  extravagant-— 
and  his  personal  antipathies  and  mordi- 

all  the  part  of  orator  and  poet"— Yellemaix  :  TiMaom 
du  XVIIIfM  Si^le,  t  iv. 

The  style  of  the  Thoughts  is  less  polished,  as  lb. 
Hallam  remarks,  than  tlmt  of  the  Provincial  Letters, 
and  the  sentences  are  '*  sometimes  ill  construotod 
and  ellipticaL"  But  Mr.  Hallam  jnsdy  ranks  the 
Thoughts,  as  a  monument  of  Pascal's  genius,  above 
the  Letters;  and  says,  "  they  bum  with  an  intense 
light;  condensed  in  expression,  sublime^  energetic, 
rapid,  they  hurry  away  the  reader  till  he  is  scarcely 
able  or  wUling  to  distingtdsh  the  sophisms  flnom  the 
truth  which  they  contain."  For  that  many  of  them 
are  incapable  of  bearing  a  calm  scrutiny,  this  calm 
scrutineer  (such  Mr.  Hallam  eminently  and  honor- 
ably is)  accounts  indisputable.  And  he  considen 
the  notes  of  Yoltaire  to  be  sometimes  unanswerable, 
though  always  intended  to  detract;  ** but  the  splen- 
dor of  Pascal's  eloquence  absolutely  annihilates,  in 
effect,  on  the  general  reader,  even  this  antagcnisL" — 
Hallax's  JMerahwe  of  ^urape^  Part  lY.,  oh.  li. 
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nate  self-esteem  as  barely  disguised  be- 
neath the  veil  of  public  spirit,— Sir  James 
Stephen  exclaims:  "Reverse  all  this,  and 
you  have  the  characteristics  of  the  '  Pro- 
vincial Letters.'  "*  Pascal's  playftilness 
he  admires  as  gay  without  an  effort; 
while  Pascal's  indignation  is  never  mo- 
rose, vindictive,  or  supercilious — ^it  is  but 
philanthropy  kindling  into  righteous  an- 
ger. The  Jesuits  have  had  many  assail- 
ants, first  and  last,  of  every  capacity  and 
of  every  tempeh  Never,  pernaps,  have 
they  had  an  adversary  so  firee  from  bad 
blood  in  his  veins  and  bad  language  in 
his  mouth  as  Blaise  Pascal;  yet  never 
one,  of  any  kind,  who  dealt  them  so  hea- 
vy a  blow  and  such  great  discouragement. 
A  significant  contrast  his  Satires  on  the 
Jesuits  present  to  the  Satires  on  the  Je- 
suits of  our  John  Oldham,  his  almost  con- 
temporary,f  whose  style  of  onslaught  may 
be  guessed  fi-om  one  brief  sample : 

"  Sooner  (which  is  the  greatest  impossible) 
Shall  the  vile  brood  of  Loyola  and  hell 
Give  o^er  to  plot,  be  yillalns,  and  rebel. 
Than  I  with  utmost  spite  and  vengeance  cease 
To  prosecute,  and  plague  the  cursed  race." 

And  then  the  poet  invokes  whatever  can 
stimulate  wrath  and  embitter  fury,  to  aid 
him  as  he  writes — enumerating  a  list  of 
likely  appliances  for  the  purpose : 

*'  All  this  urge  on  my  rank,  envenomed  spleen, 
And  with  keen  satire  edge  my  stabbing  pen, 
That  its  each  home-set  thrust  their  blood  may 

draw, 
Each  drop  of  ink  like  aquafortis  gnaw. 

Red-hot  with  vengeance  thus,  Fll  brand  dis- 
grace 
So  deep,  no  time  shall  e'er  the  marks  deface ; 
Till  my  severe  and  exemplary  doom 
Spread  wider  than  their  guilt,  till  it  become 
More  dreaded  than  the  bar,  and  frighten  worse 
Than  damning  Pope's  anathema  and  curse."! 

Pascal's  "  mild  course"  told  more  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Society,  than  all  the 
\'iolent  drastics  of  tnglorious  John  Old- 
ham's sort  put  together.  A  modem  cri- 
tic, who  describe  Pascal  as  holding  up 


*    Sir  J.  Stephen's  Bodeaiastical,  fta,  Easaya 

vol.  L 

f  Oldham  was  some  nine  years  old,  at  the  time  of 
Pascal's  death,  in  1662.  Both  died  at  about  the 
same  age— in  their  fortieth  year. 

X  Oldham's  Poetical  Worloa,  p.  84.  (Bell's  Anno- 
tated Edition.) 


his  enemies  to  immortal  scorn,  and  paint- 
ing them  in  the  most  contemptible  and 
ludicrous  attitudes,  "  on  a  Grecian  urn,"* 
and  as  preserving  '^  those  wasps  and  fies 
in  the  richest  amber,"  intimates  his  own 
doubt  whether  Pascal  has  not  honored 
too   much    "those   wretched  sophisters, 
by    destroying    them    with    the   golden 
shafts   of  Apollo.     Had  not  the  broad 
hoof  of  Pan,  or  the  club  of  Hercules, 
been   a    more   appropriate   weapon    for 
cruflhing  and  mangUne  them  into  mire?" 
But  the  questioner  admits  that  had  Pas- 
cal employed  coarser  weapons,  although 
equally  effective,  against  his  enemies,  he 
had  gained  less  glory  for  himsel£    After 
all,  quiet  and  moderate  as  may  be  the 
assailant's  bearing  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  attack,  he  warms  up  ere  the   close 
into  something  very  near  akin  to  vehe- 
mence.    He  feels  his  way.     He  plays, 
cat-like,  at  first,  with  the  prey  that  writhes, 
and  twists,  and  turns,  so  tortuously  with- 
in his  clutch.     But  he  tires  of  this — tires 
of  the  tactics  of  his  foe,  too  slippery  to  be 
borne  for  long  together — tires  of  his  own 
tactics  in  dealing  too  flippantly  with  an 
incorrigible  dissembler:  sarcasm  has  ful- 
filled its  part — ^indignation  must  now  have 
scope ;  the  hour  of  the  sheet  lightning  is 
past,  and  that  of  the  forked  lightning  is 
come ;  the  lambent  flame  is  extmguished, 
and  there  goes  forth  a  devouring  fire  to 

Eursue  his  adversaries,  and  drive  them 
•om  their  last  refuge  of  Hes. 
Lamentation  has  been  made  over  the 
fragmentary  and  unfinished  character  of 
Pascal's  "  Thoughts."  They  have  been 
supposed,  as  Mr.  Hallam  says,  to  bo 
fragments  of  a  more  systematic  work  that 
he  had  planned,  or  perhaps  only  reflec- 
tions committed  to  paper,  with  no  design 
of  publication  in  their  actual  form.  But. 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  works  of 

fenius,  Mr.  Hallamf  justly  contends,  we 
o  not  easily  persuade  ourselves  that  they 
could  have  been  improved  by  any  such 
alteration  as  would  have  destroyed  their 
type  ;  and  they  are  at  present  bound 
together  by  a  real  coherence  through  the 
predominant  character  of  the  reasonings 
and  sentiments,  and  give  us  everything 
that  we  could  desire  in  a  more  regular 
treatise,   without  the  tedious  verbosity 


*  Referring  to  Pascal's  "Attic  salt  and  Attic  ele- 
gance of  style." 
f  Literature  of  Europe,  vol  iL 
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which  regalarity  is  apt  to  produce.  To  too  clear-headed  to  believe  them  just.* 
the  rapid,  vigorous,  exalting  Penteea  of  "  Reason,"  he  says,  "  confounds  the  dog- 
Blaise  Piiscal,  wo  may  apply  the  words  of  matists,  and  nature  the  sceptics."  ''We 
Shakspcare's  Richard  Plantagenet :  have  an  incapacity  of  demonstration,  which 

one  cannot  overcome ;  we  have  a  oonoep- 

♦' Faster  than  spring-time  showers,  comes  ^?^  ^^  *^V*  ^'^'*  ^^  oXhem  cannot 

Thought  on  Thought ;  disturb."    He  throws  out  a  notion  of  a 

And  not  a  Thought,  but  thhiks  on  dignity."*  more  complete  method  of  reasoning  than 

that  of  geometry,  wherein  everything  shall 

ir  T  •  1.-  TTi  :,  tr  ^  '  3  be  deanonstrated,whiclu  however,  he  holds 
M.  Jay,  m  \m  Eloqe  de  Montaigne,  de-  ^^  j^  unattainable ;  and  perhaps  on  this 
scribes  Pascal,  "ecnvainsubbme,<juine  ^^^^^  jj^  ^  ^t  think  the  Cavils  of 
8'arr«te  qu'en  tremblant  dans  les  regions  p-rhonism  invmoible  by  pure  rea«on.t 
supeneurcs  do  hi  pcnsfie,"  as  only  escap-  'q^  j^at  "seditious  rabble  of  doubts," 
mg  from  despair  by  tiJang  refiigo  m  the  ^^^^i,  from  time  to  time,  rise  to  dispute 
bosom  of  rehgion;  and  even  there,  unable  tj^^  empire  of  the  understanding  in  the 
to  secure  confidence  and  peace  except  by  formation  of  our  judgments-causing  a 
attachmg  himself  to  ascetic  doctrines^  m  momentary  eclipse  of  that  light  in  wMch 
their  most  rigorous  abstract  form ;  thus  ^^^  ^^  '^J^^  ^  dweU-^Mr.  Henry 
returnmg  by  a  cross-path  to  the  brilliant  r^,^  j^  ^  ^1^  ^^  o„  t^'e 
chimera  of  stoicism.  The  "  eulogist »  of  q^^^^^  of  Pascal,  his  remarked,  that  such 
Epicurean  Montaigne  cannot  be  supposed  ^  disturbance  of  the  inteUectual  atmo- 
to  sympathize  very  deeply  with  the  1^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  tl^e  ^^^  of  ^y^^ 
Christian  Stoic.  Pascal  himself  however,  ^^  f^^  t^ato  the  variations  of  the  oom- 
seems  to  have  had  a  pronounced  mnchant  ^  ^^e  severance  of  the  connection 
for  Montaigne,  whose  Essays,  it  Las  been  \^yfj^  the  magnet  and  the  pole ;  or, 
remarked,  attracted  him  bevond  all  other  ^^^  ^^^  oscillations  of  the"rocki^stone" 
book^  the  Bible  and  St.  Augustine  ex-  ^y^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^  ^^  be  heaved 
cepted,  if  wo  mav  judge  from  the  tone  f^^^  j^^  bed ;  a  child  may  shake,  but  a 
imd  froquency  of  his  allusions  to  them.  ^^^^  cannot  overturn  it.  Moods  there 
WhpUy  discordant  as  may  have  been  the  ^  ^  ^^  feelingly  shows,  occasioned  per- 
natures,  moral  and  mteUectuaW  the  two  ^^,^3  by.  nervoSs  depression,  or  a  fit  of 
men,  there  is  truth  in  what  Mr  Ilallam  melancholy,  or  an  att^k  of  pain,  or  harass- 
observes,  that  Pascal,  though  abhornng  •  anxied^s,  or  the  loss  of  ^ends,  or  their 
the  reUgious  and  moral  carelessness  of  mSfortunes  and  calamities,  or  signal  tri- 
Montaigne,  found  much  that  fell  m  with  j^  of  baseness,  or  sigwl  disco^tures 
his  own  reflections  m  the  contemnt  of  ^f  ^^ue,  or,  above  all,  from  conscious 
human  opimons,  the  perpetual  humbling  „egleot  of  duty,  moods  wherein  » man  shaU 
of  human  reason  which  runs  through  tiie  sometimes  half  feel  as  if  he  had  lost  sight 
bold  and  ongmal  work  of  his  predecessor.  ^^^^  ^f  ^y^^^  ^^^1  ^^ths  on  which  he 
'He  quotes  no  book  so  frequently;  andm-  ^  y^^^  accustomed  to  gaze  as  on  the 
deed,  except  Epictetus,  and  once  or  twice  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  firmament,  Iright,  serene, 
Descartes,  he  hardly  quotes  any  other  at  ^^  unchangeable ;  eveA  suci  trutiis  as 
all  Pascal  was  too  acute  a  geometer,  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  of  God,  his  paternal  gov- 
:mdtoo6incerealoveroftruth,tocoun-  ernment  of  the  world,  anSthe  divine 
tenancetiie  sophisms  of  mere  Pyrrhonism;  ^^j  •  of  Christianity.!  "And  as  there 
but,  like  many  theological  writers,  m  ex-  °       ■                     "^ 

alting  faith  he  does  not  always  give  reason    — — 

her  value,  and  furnishes  weaiwns  which  »  Moreover,  it  has  been  said  that  be  denies  the 

the  sceptic  might  employ  against  himself."  vaUdity  of  tUe  proofa  of  natural  religion.    "This 

Pascal  had  reflected  deeply,  Mr.  Hallam  soemg  to  be  in  some  measore  an  error,  founded  on 

elsewhere    remarks,  upon    the    sceptical  mistaking  the  objections  he  pots  in  the  mooths  of 

objections  to  all  human  reasoning,  and  '^^}t^^'l  ^fj'^  "^   f  "*  *»i.^'J*'„i^°'%^ 

.,'      V             .•               ^    e      3    •     ^      t  admitted  that  his  arguments  for  the  bemg  of  a  God 

though  sometitnis,  out  of  a  desire  to  ele-  ««  too  oftw.  A  Mioii,  that  it  is  the  safer  side  to 

vate  religious  faith  at  its  expense,  he  seems  take."— llALtAii's  Introd.  to  the  Lit  ofEmvpt,  Pait 

to  consider  them  unanswerable,  he  was  rv.,  ch.  iL,  §  37. 


4  Ibid.,  ch.  iii.,  §  «6. 
\  "  In  these  moods. 


objections  which  he  thought 
*  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Act  III,,    had  long  sinoe  been  dead  and  buried,  start  again  into 
Sc.  1.  sudden  existence.    They  do  more :  like  the  eso^wd 
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are  probably  few  who  have  profoundly 
myestigated  the  evidences  of  truth,  who 
have  not  felt  themselves,  for  a  moment  at 
least,  and  sometimes  for  a  yet  longer 
space,  as  if  on  the  verge  of  universal 
scepticism,  and  about  to  be  driven  forth 
without  star  or  compass,  on  a  boundless 
ocean  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  so  these 
states  of  feeling  are  peculiarly  apt  to  in- 
fest the  higher  order  of  minds.  For  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  these  can  best  discern 
and  estimate  the  evidence  which  proves 
any  tmth,  they,  on  the  other,  can  see 
most  clearly  and  feel  most  strongly  the 
Bature  and  extent  of  the  objections  which 
oppose  it;  while  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  just  as  liable  as  the  vulgar  to  the 
disturbing  influences  already  adverted  to. 
This  liabUity  is  of  course  doubled  when 
its  subject,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Pascal,  labors 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  gloomy  tem- 
perament."* 

What  Bishop  Hurd  calls  the  ^^ombrous 
&natic  air"f  peculiar  to  Pascal,  was  in- 
deed the  result  in  large  measure — ^how 
large  it  is  not  for  us  to  say— of  his  physic- 
al idiosyncrasy,  which  was  morbid  and  in- 
firm in  a  highly  exceptional  degree. 
Over-study  and  undue  austerities  made 
inroads  6n  his  originally  fra^e  constitu- 
tion. There  was  the  ceinture  defer pleine 
depointesj  which,  his  sister  tells  us,  he 


genius  of  the  Arabicm  KigJUa^  who  rises  from  the 
little  bottle  in  which  he  had  been  imprisoned,  in  the 
shape  of  a  thin  smoke,  which  finally  assumes  gigan- 
tic outlines,  and  towers  to  the  skies,  these  flimsy 
olgections  dilate  into  monstrous  dimensions,  and  fill 
the  whole  sphere  of  mental  vision.  The  arguments 
by  which  wo  have  been  accustomed  to  combat  them 
seem  to  have  vanished,  or  if  thoy  appear  at  all,  look 
diminished  hi  force  and  vividness.  If  we  may  pursue 
the  allusion  we  have  jtist  made,  wo  even  wonder 
how  such  mighty  forms  should  ever  have  been  com- 
praesed  into  so  nanrow  a  space." — Eaaays  by  Hmry 
Rowsru, 

♦  Essays  by  Henry  Rogers. 

f  The  bishop  tbos  contrasts  the  Pewks  with  Ad- 
dison's unoompleted  treatise  on  the  Christian  Eeli- 
gion:  "Thus,  our  ^.ddison,  like  the  amiroble  Pas- 
oal,  closed  his  valuable  life  in  meditating  a  defence 
of  the  Christian  Heligion.  One  is  not  surprised  to 
find  tliis  agreement  in  the  views  of  two  such  men ; 
the  one  the  sublimefft  genius,  and  the  other  the  most 
cultivated,  of  modem  tunes.  But  there  is  this  la- 
mented difibrenoe  m  their  stoiy.  The  ppirit  of  Jan- 
senism, falling  on  a  temper  naturally  scrupulous,  and 
a  constitution  always  infirm,  threw  a  sombfous  fan- 
atic air  on  Pascal's  religious  speculations,  as  it  did 
on  his  life :  while  our  happier  coimtryman,  by  the 
benefit  of  better  health  and  juster  principles,  main- 

taine<i  a  constant  sobriety  in  the  conduct  of  each." 

HuRD's  NoUa  on  Addiaon^  yoL  y. 


used  niettre  d  nu  sur  sa  ehmr,  redoubling 
at  times  with  his  elbow  la  violence  deft  pi- 
qures — a  practice  which  seemed  to  him  so 
useful^  that  he  continued  it  until  his  death, 
through  all  those  dovleure  contimielles 
which  agonii^ed  his  latter  days ;  indeed  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life  were  but  one 
continueUe  langueur.*  There  was  the  re- 
gimen he  planned  out  for  himself  and  prac- 
tised with  such  punctilious  rigoirf — avoid- 
injpr  whatever  pleased  his  palate,  and  mor- 
tifying the  sense  of  taste  wiUi  a  sort  of 
malicious  ingenuity.  Some  of  his  critics 
trace  all  this  to  the  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  him  in  1654,  when  he  narrowly 
escaped  death  near  the  Pont  de  Neuilly, 
while  driving  out  in  a  coach-and-four — the 
horses  taking  fright,  and  the  carriage  be- 
ing upset  by  the  river-side.  His  imagina- 
tion appears  to  have  then  received  a 
shock  fi-om  which  it  never  recovered. 
From  that  day  forth,  Pascal  believed  he 
saw  a  gulf  opened  at  his  very  feet.  But 
the  true  gul^  says  Aime-Martin,  in  which 
his  reason  was  swallowed  up,  was  doubt 
respecting  all  those  metaphysical  questions 
which  employ  superior  nunds — an  awful 
doubt,  which  only  Cliristianity  in  its  posi- 
tive and  practical  form  can  dispel.  And 
referring  to  the  habit  ascribed  to  Pascal, 
carrying  under  his  clothes  a  symbol  made 
up  of  mystical  terras,  the  same  writer,  fol- 
lowing a  remark  of  Villemain's,  observes 
that  diis  powerful  mind  had  &llen  back 
upon  these  superstitious  practices,  in  order 
to  take  yet  fert  her  flight  from  wn6  ^myanfd 
incertitude.  The  imaginary  precipice  which, 
ever  since  that  unhappy  accident,  Pascal's 
enfeebled  senses  believed  they  saw,  vas 
but  the  fkint  image  of  that  abyss  of  doubt 
which  terrified  his  inmost  soul.;(  In  this 
state  "  nothing  but  piety  and  prayer  sav- 
ed him  from  shoreless  and  bottomless 
scepticism."  There  is  ground  for  the 
opinion  that  his  unfinished  work  on  the 


*  "  Vie  de  Pascal,"  par  Madame  Pericr,  sa  sceur. 

f  "  Had  that  incomparable  person,"  says  the  Spec- 
tator, otlfonsieur  Paschal,  ''  been  a  little  more  indul- 
gent to  himself  in  this  point  [of  health],  the  world 
might  have  enjoyed  him  much  longer;  whereas^ 
through  too  great  an  application  to  his  studios  in  his 
youth,  he  contracted  that  ill  habit  of  body,  which, 
after  a  tedious  sickness,  carried  him  off  in  the  for^ 
tlcth  year  of  his  ago :  and  the  whole  history  we  have 
of  his  life  until  that  time,  L*j  but  one  continued  ac- 
count of  the  behaviour  of  a  noble  soul  struggling  un- 
der innumerable  pains  and  distempers." — SjoectcUor^ 
No.  CXVI. 

X  See  Aimd-Martin*s  Notes  on  Pascal's  life  and 
works. 
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evidences  of  Chiistianity,  seems  to  have  !  to  this  "anxions  inquirer,**  so  disorderly  a 
been  intended  to  convince  himselJ^  quite  i  chaos.  But  religion  comes  in :  and  ike 
as  much  as  to  convince  others.  |  investigator  is  guided  to  a  twofold,  and  no 

The  sixteenth  century  had  engendered, ;  longer  a  one-sided,  study  of  Man :  he  sti^ 
as  Sainte-Beuve  remarks,*  a  considerable  i  dies  him,  by  turns,  in  his  relation  to  the  fi- 


number  of  incrednles ;  for  the  most  part 
of  a  pagan  type-^f  whom  the  most  agree- 
able representative  is  Montaigne — a  race 


nite  and  the  infinite,  ^^  par  rapport  a  I'atome 
et  par  rapport  a  l'inmiensit6  du  ciel,"  and 
exhibits  mm  alternately  great  and  littie. 


which  we  see  continued  in  Charron,  La  i  as  being  suspended  between  two  infinites, 
Mothe,  Le  Vayer,  and  Gabriel  Naude.. !  between  two  abysses.  He  expresses  the 
But  these  learned  sceptics,  as  well  as  such  ;  triumph  of  Mind  over  Matter.  ^'  He  cries 
libertine  gens  d^esprit  et  du  monde  as  Th6- ;  out  to  this  proud  process  of  developing 
ophile  or  Des  Barreaux,  took  things  little  \  matter,  this  wondrous  something  swelter- 
to  heart :  there  is  no  appearance  about  j  ing  out  suns  in  its  progress :  ^  'iHiou  may- 
them  of  that  profound  inquietude  which  |  est  do  thy  pleasure  on  me,  thou  mayest 
attests  a  lofty  moral  nature,  and  an  cru^  me^  but  I  shall  know  thou  art  cixiah- 
order  of  intellect  marked  with  the  seal  of  >  ing  me,  whilst  thou  art  crushing  blindly, 
the  archangel ;  these  are  not,  in  short,  to  I  should  be  conscious  of  the  defeat ;  thoa 
speak  in  the  style  of  Plato,  royal  natures,  wouldst  not  be  conscious  of  the  victory.* 
But  Pascal — he  is  of  the  higher,  elder,  no- 1  Bold,  certainly,  was  the  challenge  of  this 
bier  race  ;  on  his  heart  and  on  his  brow,  i  little  piece  of  inspired  humanity,  this  frail, 
there  is  more  than  one  sign :  "  c'est  un  ■  slender,  invalid,  but  divinely  gifted  man, 
dcs  plus  nobles  mortels,  mais  'malade,  et  |  to  the  enormous  mass  of  uninspired  and 
il  veut  guerir."  And  he  it  is  that  first  in- !  uninstructive  matter  amid  which  he  lived, 
troduces  into  the  defence  of  reUgion,  the  |  He  did  not  believe  in  law,  life,  or  blind 
ardor,  anguish,  and  grand  melancholy  j  mechanism,  as  the  all-in-all  of  the  system 
wliich  others,  of  a  later  day,  have  carried  .  of  things.  He  believed  rather  in  Tenny- 
to  the  side  of  scepticism.  He  is  of  those  son's  Second  Voice — 
who,  to  use  his  own  pregnant  phrase,  cher- 


"  A  little  whisper  breathing  low, 
I  may  not  speak  of  what  I  know.'* 

"  Voila  Pascal,**  exclaims  M.  Cuvillier 


chent  en  gemissant, 

Pascal  is  described  by  a  recent  critic,t 
as  one  who,  adding  to  immense  genius  a 

chUd-Uke  tenderness  of  heart  an!  parity  !  Fleu^f.lli'oreTf  hil  dtationsl^f  the'clj^ 
of  conduct,  was  peci^rly  liable  to  the  ^^^  ^(  France :  « Toila  Pascal,  penseur 
tremendous  doubts  and  fears  forced  on  us  i  soMime,  comme  Pabtme  eat  aubliZ  d-in^ 
aU  by  the  phenomena  of  man  and  the  uni- 1  ^^^^^  '  ^  y^^  fe^ait  des  foua  ou  des 

moines."*  Pascal  himself  must  to  some 
appear  third  part/bu  ^since  the  carriage 
mishap  in  1654)  and  third  part  moine. 

M.  Villcmain,  comparing  the  scepticism 
of  Vauvenargues  with  the  very  distinct 
grade  of  it  from  which  Pascal  suffered, 
observes,  that  althou^  we  sometimes 
fancy  we  hear  in  the  I^ensSes  the  cry  of 


verse :  doubts  and  fears  which  he  felt,  at 
once,  with  all  the  freshness  of  infancy,  and 
with  all  the  force  of  a  melancholv  man- 
hood. He  is  described  as  trying  m  vain 
to  solve  them — asking  this  science  and 

that  philosophy  to  explain,  md  gettmg  no  ,  „,  ^^  „„„  ^^^ 
reply.  "Height  and  depth  had  said,  ^^g  that  although 
Not  m  us.'  The  universe  of  stars  was  ^  ^^  jj^ar  in  the  l>eru,ie»  the  error 
cold  dead,  and  tongu^ess.  He  felt  ter- ;  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^m  a  quite  similar  Jdnd  of 
tified  at,  not  mstructed  by  it.  He  said,  ■  ^^^^t,  Pascal  could  Counterbalance  ku 
'The  eternal  silence  of  those  infimte  f^^  ^f  j^  ^y  the  tradition  of  his  age,  by 
spaces  affrights  me.' ''  And  then  he  is  ^^g  t^bits  of  his  life,  by  the  worlSgs  of 
Jescnbed  as  turning  for  a  K)lution  from  i  ^  ^^d,  and  by  his  owi  unimpaired  f«ff 
the  mystenous  matenahsm  of  the  heaven- ,  ^^  beUeve.f  Had  Pascal  Uved  in  another 
Iv  bodies  to  Man,  and  finding  m  him  his  ;  ^^  surrounded  by  a  new  set  of  dr- 
doubts  driven  to  contradictaon  and  de- 1  oSmstances,  who  can  teU  into  what  shape 
spair-so  perplexed  a  puzde  seemed  Man  ;  j^  doubts  might  have  developed  them- 
selves  ?  for  his  epoch  was  one  of  those  in 

•  Essay  on  Pascal,  in  the  Ocmterie,  du  Lundi,  t  iy.   which,  as  St.  Marc  Girardin  says,  men 
See  also,  on  the  sabject  of  Pascal,  the  same  writer's  '    ' 

essays  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Portraiti  eontmpo-     .  *  C?^-  _Flenry:   "PortwitB  politiqaes  et  r«rolu- 
rainaet  divers,  ani  in  the  Demien  Portrait/ Uttiraires,    tionnaire^"  t  i.  ....  .        .    _     „ 

t  In  the  Eclectic  Review.  I     t  VUlemain :  "  Couxidelitt&ttare  frMSMse,"  t  & 
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love  science  for  her  own  sake,  and  when 
meditation  has  no  other  aim  than  the 
development  of  thought,  and  when  every 
kind  01  intellectual  exercise  is  rife,  except 
that  which  makes  application  of  ideas  to 
things :  "  ce  qui  prete  a  la  pensoe  une 
portee  mena9ante,c'estl'application  qu'elle 
a  :  donnez  une  intention  aux  speculations 
du  XVn®  siecle,  Pascal  sera  presque  un 
impie^  et  Comeille  un  republicain."* 
But  equally  against  philosofjhy,  and  the 
evidence  of  &ct8,  and  the  spirit  of  religion, 
is  the  inference — ^whether  coming  from 
the  professed  unbeliever,  or  from  what 
the  National  Hemew  calls  the  Hard 
Church  party — ^that  because  Pascal  doubt- 
ed as  he  did,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
believed,  in  any  true  and  vaUd  sense.  Let 
a  living  bishop  of  the  English  Church  be 
heard  and  answered  first : 

"  Did  never  thorns  thy  path  beset  ? 

Beware — ^be  not  deceived ; 

He  who  has  never  doubted  yet, 

Has  never  yet  believed."  * 


*  Saint  Marc  Girardin:  '^Essais  de  Litt^rature  et 
do  Morale,"  1 1 

f  Bishop  Hinds,  (of  Norwich.) 

Equivalent  witlx  the  bishop's  "charge"  on  this 
momentons  topic,  is  the  argument  pursued  in  Mr. 
Henry  Rogers's  Essay  on  Pascal:  "  So  little  incon- 
sistent wiUi  a  liabU  of  intelligent  faith  are  such  tran- 1 
sient  evasions  of  doubt^  or  such  diminished  perceptions 
of  the  evidence  of  truth,  that  it  may  even  be  said  that 
it  is  only  those  who  have  in  some  mt asure  experi- 
enced them,  who  can  be  said,  in  the  highest  sense, 
io  believe  aiaU.  Be  who  has  never  had  a  doubt  [we 
italicize  this  all  but  verbal  identity  with  the  bishop's 
own  expression],  who  believes  what  he  believes  for 
reasons  which  he  thinks  as  irrefragable  (if  that  be 
possible)  as  those  of  a  maUiematicfd  demonstration, 
ought  not  to  be  said  so  much  to  believe  as  to  know; 
his  belief  is  to  him  knowledge,  and  his  mind  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  it^  however  erroneous  and 
absurd  that  belief  may  be.  It  is  rather  he  whose 
faith  is  exeroiaed-Hiot  indeed  without  his  reason, 
but  without  the  foil  satiflfiiotion  of  his  reason — with 
a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  formidable  objec- 
tions— ^it  is  this  maa  ^i^  may  most  truly  be  said 
intelligently  to  believe.'' 

The  value  of  PlofbsBor  Boffers's  essay  on  the 
"  Genius  and  Writings  (tf  Faac^"  has  been  signifi- 
cantly recognized  in  France,  by  its  repeated  transla- 
tion—  in  one  instance  by  M  Faog^,  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  PenaSea,  It  is  cited  as 
"  un  remarquable  article  dans  la  Bevue  d'Edimbourg** 
by  M.  Sainte-Bea?«^  in  one  of  tiiat  critic's  many 


And,  despite  the  force  and  pressure,  in- 
tellectually, of  Pascal's  "  obstinate  ques- 
tionings," who  shall  say,  of  a  soul  so  ab- 
sorbed in  things  unseen,  of  one  who  walk- 
ed by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 

**  Of  one  accustomed  to  desires  that  feed 
On  fruitage  gathered  from  the  tree  of  life  " — 

that  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  was  not, 
deeply  and  very  really,  amid  all  the  clouds 
and  shadows  of  speculative  unrest,  not 
only  a  believer,  but 


« 


—  one  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripened  into  fiuth,  and  fiiith  become 
A  passionate  intuition  V^* 

To  Pascal,  indeed,  may  be — and  already  by 
one  of  his  most  appreciating  countrymen 
has  been — appliea  what  the  late  Alexan- 
dre Vinet  strikingly  said  of  a  contem- 
porary thinker:  "Le  scepticisme,  par 
mille  endroits,  cherchait  a  p^n6trer  son 
esprit ;  mais  sa  foi  se  fortifait,  grandissait 
imperturbablement  parmi  les  orages  de 
sa  pensee.  On  pent  le  dire,  le  doute  et 
la  foi  vivante,  I'un  passager,  I'autre  im- 
muable,  naquirent  pour  lui  le  mime  jour; 
oomme  si  Dieu,  en  laissant  I'ennemi  pra- 
tiquer  des  breches  dans  les  ouvrages  ex- 
t^rieurs,  avait  voulu  munir  le  coeur  de  la 
place  d'un  inexpugnable  rempart."  The 
spirit  of  this,  if  not  the  letter,  comes  very 
near  the  truth  as  to  Pascal's  "scepticism ;" 
nearer,  surely,  much  nearer,  than  Victor 
Cousin's  view  of  the  case,  according  to 
which  Pascal's  religion  is,  at  the  best,  a 
bitter  fruit,  reared  in  a  region  desolated 
by  doubt,  under  the  withering  breath  of 
despair. 

iludea  devoted  to  the  character  and  works  of  Blaise 
Pascal,  and  placed  by  him  high  in  the  list  of  that 
"vrai  concours"  of  disquisitions  "but  Pascal" 
which  these  latter  years  have  produced — and  whlcli 
includes  Dr.  Reuchlin's  woik  on  Port-Royal,  Victor 
Cousm's  celebrated  Memoir,  M  Faug^'s  elaborate 
edition,  the  Abb^  Flotte's  "  Studies,"  the  lucubrations 
of  the  Qennan  Neander,  and  the  feeUng  critiques  of 
the  Swiss  Pastor,  Vinet  The  last  mentioned,  Alex- 
andre Vinet,  and  M.  Sainte-Beuve  himself  always 
write  their  best  when  Pascal  is  before  them ;  and 
the  best  of  Sainte-Beuve  and  Vinet  is,  it  needs  not 
to  say,  very  good  indeed. 
*  Wordsworth;  " The  Excursion,"    Book  IV, 
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BORDER  LANDS  OF  SPAIN  AND  FRANCE.* 


There  are  few  things  that  mark  more 
emphatically  the  progress  of  the  age  than 
the  mass  of  works  of  travel  which  issues 
from  the  press.  The  fecilities  of  locomo- 
tion aiford  to  men  the  means,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  study  or  professional  occupation, 
or  of  the  engrossments  of  trade  specula- 
tions, during  a  summer  vacation,  or  a 
winter  pause  in  business,  to  leave  home 
and  run  half  over  the  world  in  the  apace 
of  a  few  weeks ;  and  that  mightiest  of  all 
engines  of  civilization  and  knowledge — 
the  printing-press — ^is  ever  ready  to  trans- 
fer the  notes  of  the  tourist  to  the  page  of 
the  publisher,  and  thence  to  the  world  at 
large.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  take 
up  a  publisher's  list  of  the  present  day, 
and  compare  it  with  the  issue  of  books  of 
all  kinds,  and  especially  books  of  travel, 
some  twenty  years  ago.  One  would  be 
led  to  believe  from  the  comparison  that 
for  one  who  travelled  in  those  days,  a 
hundred  travel  now;  and  that  of  those 
who  travel,  ten  now  give  the  world  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,  for  one  that 
did  so  then.  In  fiwt,  steam  now  does  for 
the  body  what  the  electric  current  does  for 
thought,  and  mankind  is  becoming  a  per- 
egrinating animal.  The  number  of  such 
works  that  lie  before  us  is  not  a  little  per- 
plexing. It  seems  to  us  as  if  we  were 
diumaUy  called  upon  to  perform  the 
voyage  of  the  world,  and  in  our  despera- 
tion we  sometimes  feel  an  insane  desire  to 
ignore  the  subject  altogether,  and  dis- 
believe the  locomotive  faculties  of  human- 
ity. In  our  perplexity,  the  other  day,  we 
selected  from  a  mass  of  such  books  lying 
before  us  a  work  which  had  two  especial 
commendations  externally ;  it  was  in  one 
volume,  and  that  volume  was  of  reasonable 
dimensions ;  and  so  we  addressed  ourselves 
to  the  "Border  Lands  of  Spain  and 
France,"  more  especially  as  the  book 
promised  us  some  account  of  that  singular 

*  Border  Lands  of  Spain  and  France,    London : 
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republic  which  in  the  fiutnesses  of  the 
Pyrenees,  has  for  a  thousand  years  con- 
trived to  maintain  its  independence  and 
integrity,  alike  against  France  and  Spain. 
We  allude  to  the  republic  of  Andorre. 

The  author  of  the  volume  under  oar 
consideration,  whoever  he  be — for  he  does 
not  affix  his  name — ^is  a  man  of  the  right 
stuff  to  make  travellers  of — sagaoiotts, 
reflective,  and  quick-sighted;  he  has  an 
eye  for  natural  beauties,  a  heart  for  the 
contemplation  of  humanity^  and  ja  mind 
ready  to  philosophize  uppn .  the  various 
phases  of  society  through  which  he  passes. 
Such  a  man  can  never  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  and  cry,  V^  AU  is  barren." 

Through  a  great  portion  of  our  author'a 
autumn  tour  we  do  not  mean  to  conduct 
our  readers.  The  paths  about  the  baths 
of  the  Pyrenees  are  as  beaten  and  as  well 
known  as  the  highways  that  lead  to  Hom^ 
burg  or  Spa  or  Weisbaden — nay,  we  had 
almost  said,  as  the  thoronghferes  of  Hol- 
bom  or  LAdgate  Hill.  Tiiere  you  meet 
daily  the  same  men  of  broken-down 
fortunes  and  broken-down  frames — ad- 
venturers and  invalids— /a»/hro>w  and 
far-nierUis,  hawks  and  pigeons,  pluokers 
and  plucked,  saints  ana  sinners,  wise 
men  and  fools,  that  you  meet  at  every 
congregation  of  the  htiman  spemet, 
which  by  some  mysterious  law  of  our  na- 
ture, are  always  drawn  together  around 
springs  of  medicinal  water  and  .strands  lor 
sea  bathing.  In  the  Basque  provinces 
there  is  much  to  engage  the  attention  of 
a  thoughtful  man ;  they  are  mteresting  as 
having  been  the  haunt  of  a  political  liberty 
sanctioned  by  immemorial  ti*adition,  ana 
now  almost  unknown  to  the  races  of 
Europe.  We  have  in  this  volume  some 
very  intelligent  observations  upon  the  re- 
ligious and  political  characteristics  of  the 
people  of  these  provinces — ^their  habits  of 
life,  and  social  peculiarities — which  will 
alternately  amuse  and  surprise  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  British  island.  The  author 
gives  us  these  concluding  observations : 
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"TheneBreetexietdiigexample,perbftpa,toUie  I 
priTiloges  of  the  Baiiqucs,  is  to  bv  found  in  the 
modem  Constitution  of  Swyin.  The  Buierainele 
of  the  Porte,  and  that  of  the  Escuriat,  pro- 
ceed ftliko  from  the  imperfect  rule  and  con-  ' 
BcquentJy  imperfect  centralization,  of  a  com- 
paratively modem  or  dominaot  race  or  dy- 
nasty. The  central  power  forms,  in  either, 
tiie  protector  of  the  local  gorcniraent  from 
external  agression ;  and  the  local  government, 
in  turn,  becomes,  in  either,  its  own  protector 
againat  the  central  power.  If  national  rights 
are  more  dearly  detlned  in  Sorvia,  they  are  more 
ancient  and  venerable  in  the  Basque  provinces. 
It  is  only  by  a  jealons  maintenance  of  tradition- 
ary privileges,  in  respect  of  their  central  govem- 
mont,  that  insignificant  nationalities  can  ensnre 
the  dorability  of  their  political  rights ;  as  it  is 
only  hy  a  recognition  of  the  suzeraineto  of 
that  central  government,  that  they  can  ensure 
their  politick  rights;  in  respect  of  external 
aggrcsmon.  And  so  uniform  is  man's  political 
nature  in  all  p«riods  of  the  world,  that  pro- 
tectorial  rights  arc  essential  to  the  security  of 
small  communities  in  this  cTvilized  age,  as  when 
they  were  devised  in  connterpoise  to  the  violence 
of  feudal  times." 

Having  visltod  the  Bcamais,  including 
the  lowlandcni  and  the  mountairicers  of 
the  Eastern  district  of  the  Basses  Pvreneea, 
the  author  gives  us  a  very  lively  ekotch  of 
the  laugoi^e,  manners,  and  superstitiona 
of  this  primitivo  people.  The  dialect  ia  a 
compound  of  Latin  and  Teutonic,  without 
the  slightest  admixture  of  French,  Sjianiah, 
or  any  other  modem  tongue  to  !ud  the 
stranger  in  his  attempt  to  become  intclligi- 
bie.  Nevertheless  our  traveller  essayed 
to  learn  somewhat — with  what  sncoees  Ut 
him  relate : 

"  I  passed  an  old  mined  tower,  built  on  a 
IcnoU,  guarding  the  ravine  on  which  it  stood, 
and  apparently  the  work  of  the  FUntAsenets. 
Beside  it  was  an  old  Bearnoia  woman,  (nearly- 
coeval  with  the  ruin,)  gathering;  up  sticks  or 
stones,  and  generally  seeking  what  she  might 
devour.  1  adied  her  in  French  the  legend  of 
the  place,  intwiding  to  believe  it,  if  not  violent- 
ly opposed  to  all  internal  probability.  She 
answered  me  in  fSanuus,  with,  very  likely,  a 
hogging  imporition.  Neither  understood  the 
other ;  and  there  was  as  complete  a  confusion 
of  tongues  before  the  tower  as  before  the  tower 
of  Babel !" 

Amongst  the  people  who  inhabit  the  "  The  Cagots  had  been  inrariably  denied  tho 
border  lands  of  Spam  and  France,  there  "Sbts  of  worship  and  of  sepulture  with  other 
are  few  who,  in  their  national  and  social  :  ^^^?-,  ^  <J««^<^t  portion  of  the  chnrch- 
.haracter^ti;^  are  objecU  of  greater  in-  |  ^^reS  S^^al  ^^^  sS'rJ^- 
t«rcst  and  research  for  the  antiqnaty  or  ni^od  as  distinctively  Cagots.  they  were  stSl 
the  historian  than  those  who  are  known  I  interred.  This  race,  although  not  lorbidden 
by  the   name   of  Cs^ts,    and   who  are  i  from  attending  the  services  of  the  Church,  were 


scattered  in  the  Tillages  and  voUeys  of  the 
Pyrenees,  but  still  a  distinct  race.  In 
past  times  proscribed  by  the  church  and 
the  state,  debarred  by  the  social  prejudice 
of  their  neighbors  from  the  enjoyment* 
and  privileges  which  other  Christian  and 
free  subjects  were  entitled  to,  their  origin 
and  history,  even  at  this  day  involved  in 
deep  obscurity  and  uncertamty,  this  sin- 
gular people  present  a  problem  which  has 
engrossed  the  attention  and  peiTjlexed  the 
speculiitions  of  philosophers.  The  princi- 
pal settlements  of  the  Cagots,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bagneres,  are  Montgiullard 
and  Campain,  and  both  these  villages  the 
author  visited.  Several  theories  still  ob- 
tain with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
Cagots.  Some  hold  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Goths  who  Invaded 
Aquitaine  in  the  fifth  century,  and  of  the 
survivors  of  those  who  were  defeated  by 
Clevis  in  the  battle  of  Vanilla.  Others 
again  allege  that  they  are  sprung  from 
the  remnant  of  the  Arabs  defeated  by 
Charles  Martel  at  Poiotiers,  in  the  eighth 
century.  A  third,  that  they  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Albigenses  who  were  dis- 
persed in  the  twelfth  century.  But  be- 
sides these  coniectnres  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  insist  on  their  descent 
from  the  leprous  Christians  who  returned 
from  the  Crusades,  or  even  from  the  Jews. 
All  these  hifitorical  portions  the  author  of 
the  book  before  us  investigates  and  com- 
bats with  much  learning  and  considerable 
plausibility,  substituting  finally  his  own 
theory  in  their  place.  The  condition  of 
the  Cagots  is,  nowever,  very  different 
from  what  it  was  some  generations  since. 
This  in  a  great  degree  arises,  we  should 
imagine,'  from  a  breaking  np,  by  freqnent 
intermarriages  with  their  neighbors,  of 
that  isolation  which  hemmed  them  in,  as 
well  as  by  the  relaxation  of  that  religious 
intolerance  by  which  they  were  prosenbed. 
Some  idea  of  the  harsh  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline to  which,  as  a  heretical,  and  spirit- 
1  uaUy,  if  not  physically,  leprous  race,  they 
I  were  subjected,  will  be  found  from  the 
following  statement  of  their  condition  at 
Montgamard : 
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fonnerly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  congre-  Mont  Blanc,  so  admirably  detailed  by  tbe 

gation^  and  were  compelled  to  enter  the  build-  never- wearied  and  never-wearying  ton&rue 

ing  by  a  side  door.    The  door  a  small  Mid  in-  of  Albert  Smith: 

signincant  entrance,  is  placed  beneath  the  bel-  n 

fry ;  and  in  the  inner  porch,  mto  which  it  *«  Tho  ascent  of  the  Makdette  is  now  not  al- 

onens,  IS  still  a  stone  receptacle  for  holy  water,  together  impracticable  to  those  who  are  able  to 

This  circumstence  serv^  to  shed  some  bght  on  encounter  great  exertion,  and  who  do  not  ob- 

tbe  rehgious  position  of  the  Cagote ;  for  there  j^^.  ^  y^      ^  -^^  harness,  and  to  be  driven  in 

appears  to  be  httie  doubt  that,  w^^^  a  team  by  a  trio  of  mountaineers.    The  danger 

thus  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  tiie  holy  water,  ^^^  ^^  ^         -^  ^^  insidious  nature  of  tiie 

they  were  generally  excluded  from  the  recep-  goow-drifts,  which  are  not  less  hazardous  than 

tion  of  the  sacraments.  Irish  ^ogs.     Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to 

.     .  climb  the  mountain,  are  compelled  to  wait  (like 

These  severities  and  proscriptions  now  the  constituent  elements  of  an  Oriental  caravan 

happily  no  longer  exist,  and  tbe  Cagots  at  the  edse  of  the  Desert^  until  an  adequate 
indiscriminately  mingle  with  the  rest  of  number  of  candidates  for  the  enterprise  has  ac- 

the  Christian  congregation,  and  as  freely  cumulated,  either  at  Luchon  or  at  some  less 

participate  in   aU  the  privileges   of  the  bospitable  hospice  at  the  edge  of  themounteins; 

Churcfi.    Stm  the  trac^  of  what  they  :?tW^J^T«r^c^''^^ 

1             A*      3       ji     ^1.      •  '1      J        1    •  getncr  mto  a  vertical  column,  m  single  file,  and 

have  suffered  under  the  civil  and  ecdesias-  Jre  marched  up  the  snowy  ascen^Sar^  the 

tical  powers,  are  to  be  found  in  the  race  at  glaciers  on  their  route.    The  object  of  i3l  this  is 

the  present  day,  if  we  are  to  credit  our  obvious  enough    If  the  leaders  should  fidl  in, 

author's  description :  the  wheelers,  to  whom  they  are  attached,  pull 

them  out    The  whole  team  is  k^t  in  a  right 

"They  seemed  as  though  they  groaned  under  ^^^'  ^J"^  ^7  *^?  °^^^  Ft'^-'l  ^•*T' 

♦k*.  c,,»/*:.>^,,.»K^*.^  ^n.r^\  wAiolf  /xf  •  t^i^.K>i^ii  ground.    There  is  no  such  artificud  acihty  for 

the  superincumbent  moral  weight  of  a  persecu-  ^                ^  ^    Maladetta  as  exists  for  the 

tion  of  a  thousand  years.     They  were  low  m  ""    Tr  tl-    *"r„'™*'*"."*T*  «>''•«»  *w  wv 

stature,  not  perhaps  ^sly  defo4ed  in  person,  «T*  ^^^  ^ont  Blanc :  it  is  a  ikr  less  beaten 

but  th'eir  fiVire^  nevertheless,   unlike*^  othS  joute^and,  I  shouldbedi^osedtothiiA,  amore 

human  bein^;  weak  and  totteri^ng (though  not  fc^^^fJ^^^TT*"^!.*''  ^"^  ""^  ^^i  t 

apparently  of  ^reat  age)  as  if  their  jointe  had  *^21'l''"^!ir  ^^^  Tf^o^^  PO^f«  ^  *» 

bien  lately  loosened  under  the  kindly  influence  jatisfy  the  exertion  demanded  for  the  entenu^ 

of  the  Inquisition.    Their  comple^rions  were  ^®  iS^^^*^  "Go  on,  or  pensh,"  must  be 

sallow  in  the  Ust  degree;  and  their  appearance  ^?; ^*^K  but  agreeable.    No  doubt  tbestrong- 

bore  out  their  repiXtioi  of  being  of  weak  in-  f^  ^''If  ^  drag  the  weaker  out  of  the  difficulty ; 

tellcct.    This  character,  I  was  told,  had  for  ^^*  '^  ^^^t  «^°t^*^  ^^f'"  ^"J*  ^'J^' 

many  years  been  declming,  and  was  now  nearly  «*^^  *?  ^^^^^  l^^^^""  being  dragged  m- 

obliteiited,  among  therepited  Cagots,  through  voluntarily  over  endless  repons  of  eternal  ice, 

the  mixtu^  of  new  blood     But  ^e  i^pearance  «^d  l)eing  chamed  ttiere  stationary,  like  Pro- 

of  those  whom  I  have  just  described  So  nearly  ^^^^^^  ^^  ever  and  a  day. 

corresponded  to  the  written  deseriptions  of  the  t*          , . 

medi»val  Cagots,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  From  this  scenery  the  author  returned 

acquiesce  in  the  tradition  of  the  place,  which  to  Luchon,  and  then  passed  along   the 

excluded  them  from  tiie  influence  of  intermar-  French  frontier  into  Ariege,  and  subse- 

riages  with  the  people  of  Bigorre."  quently  crossing  the  Spamsh  frontier  he 

visited  the  mountain  regions  of  Western 

Leaving  the  Cagots,  the  author  turned  Catalonia.    Here  is  a  lively  description  of 

his  steps  towards  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  a  storm  which  he    encountered    in  his 

wdth  the  ultimate  object  of  vlsitmg  the  descent  from  Mount  CoUat,  in  company 

republic  of  Andorre,  and  thus  his  coarse  with  a  cockney  Englishman,  whom    he 

lay  through  the  mountains  of  Catalonia  picked  up  en  rofite^  and  whom  he  com- 

and  the  plains  of  Foix.    We  pass  his  ob-  pares    to  an  unfortunate  hippopotamus 

servations  upon  Luchon,  and  his  compari-  that  had  accidentally  swam  out  of  the 

son  between  that  resort  of  fashionable  Nile,  and  had  lost  its  way  in  the  watery 

valetudinarians  and  the  celebrated  water-  wilderness  of  the  Levant : 
ing  place  of  Ischl  in  the  Styrian  Alps. 

The  author  did  not  ascend  the  Maladetta,  "  ^^  *^e  ^<^^  difficult  and  precipitous  point, 

but  contented  himself  with  a  view  of  it  ^®  "^^^^^^  descended  to  the  eaiih ;  and  thie 

from  the  opposite  side  of  the  dark  ravine.  !l^!:i!±'S.^^^,  ^"^  ^^r  ?^°^J!1^  ^^ 

TT    u      _:        «  ^        '  ^'        r^i.         J  boundless  highlands  of  Catalonia,  barely  ex- 

He  has  given  us  a  description  o^^  tended  to  our  horses' heads.    It  was  a  stealing 

of  accomphshmg  that  difficult  teat,  which  novelty  to  be  carried  over  the  mountains  by 

is  not  indeed  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  amnuOs  to  all  appearance  destitute  both  of  heads 
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Koi  tails  I  We  were  gumnurilj  brought  to  a 
dead  halt,  and  nothing  but  the  cloeest  possible 
proxiniitf  prevented  ua  from  being  utterly  lost 
to  each  other.  But  the  clouds  went  onward  on 
their  bublime,  ethereal  waj ;  and  the  lurid  light 
of  an  autumn  sun,  struggling  with  dark  thunder- 
clouds above,  once  more  disclosed  the  coune 
before  ns. 

The  deluge  and  the  torrant,  however,  were 
cloee  at  tuutd:  down  Uiey  came  simultaneously 
flrom  the  heavens  and  from  the  mountain -tops: 
tho  wind  roared  amid  the  pine-woods,  and 
swept  down  the  rock-clcfls  with  its  hideous 
howl '.  the  crashing  of  the  thunder  shook  the 
very  mountains  to  their  base:  tiie  lightning 
transformed  the  sombre  flr-foreEts  into  fiery 
groves;  the  new-bom  cataract  swept  over  the  I 
verdure  of  Uie  hillsides :  solitarj  trees  that  I 
had  Biirvived  the  seventy  years  of  man,  snapped 
in  their  very  trunks,  were  hurled  down  the 
precipice  in  the  sptni  of  the  whirlwind ;  and  | 
(he  dissolved  mists,  mingling  with  the  dark  sub- 
stance of  the  soil,  discharged  down  the  pre- 
cipices torrents  of  liquid  coal  I  It  was  beneath 
the  shelter  of  rocks  alone  that  we  could  pro-  I 
oeed ;  and  even  by  tfacir  sides  ve  were  nearly 
blown  off  our  horses'  backs.  The  storm  lasted  | 
nearly  two  hours.  Bre  its  dose,  our  track  had  I 
become  almost  impassable.  The  surcharged 
waters  of  the  Essera  burst  on  eveiy  side  around 
us ;  and  paths  gave  place  to  cataracts.  We 
were  at  last  forced  to  dismount  and  climh  the 
rocks  forming  the  deirU  from  the  enormous 
ridge  which  lay  above  us.  The  horses  climbed 
after  ua  aa  they  could,  more  than  once  rolling 
on  their  sides.  At  length  we  reached  loss  un- 
even ground,  and  a  commanding  view.  The 
storm  hod  spent  itself;  the  wind  was  hushed; 
and  the  dark  thunder-scroll  was  roUcd  back 
over  one  half  of  the  angry  heaven.  We  were 
on  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires.  To  our 
left  lay  the  dark  plains  of  Catalonia,  still  in  aU 
thdr  wild  and  murky  gloom:  to  the  right, 
quivoing  in  the  brilliant  glare  of  an  autumnal 
sun,  were  spread  before  ua  the  rich  and  golden 
val(»  of  Ariege." 

It  would  seem  that  the  aotlior  hod  the 
good  fortune — ^for  we  esteem  it  a  good 
fortune  for  every  traveller — to  fiill  into  the 
midst  of  a  band  of  mountain  robbem ;  and 
he  details  with  much  circumstantiality, 
and  we  ho^  with  a  reasonable  regard  to 
veracity,  his  perilous  position  and  the  ad- 
dress with  which  he  extricated  himself' 
from  his  danger,  when  escape  seemed 
little  short  ot  a  miracle.  We  own  to 
much  scepticism  in  general  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  these  romantic  adventures  ;  and, 
for  ourselves,  we  can  say  that  though  al- 
ways most  ^esiroua  of  tailing  in  with  a 
solitary  robber  or  cut-throat — -we  rather 
believe  we  should  have  preferred  a  single 
specimen  at  a  time — we  never  had  the 
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happiness,  either  upon  mountain  or  in 
valley,  to  succeed ;  and  travelled  many  a 
solitary  pass,  without  guide  or  companion, 
ivithout  so  much  as  having  our  pocket 
picked,  to  say  nothing  of  a  claap-knife 
aheathed  in  our  smaller  inteatinea.  Never- 
theless, we  deny  no  man's  better  luck  or 
happier  experiences,  so  let  onr  traveller 
enjoy  the  nonor  of  bis  adventure,  seeing 
that  he  has  lived  to  tell  it. 

Upon  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  m  the  territory  of  Cerdagne  and  Rous- 
sillon,  exists  a  very  ungular  people.  In 
the  midst  of  the  progress  and  civilization 
which  for  centuries  have  been  going  on 
northward  of  them,  they  seem  to  cling  to 
old  thoughts,  old  customs,  old  institutions ; 
and  if  one  has  a  desire  to  go  back  the 
stream  of  time,  not  indeed  in  books  but 
in  the  body,  he  has  but  to  vi^t  these  love- 
ly regions  and  he  will  find  himself  in  the 
mediaeval  times,  both  as  regards  character 
and  imagination.  AYhat  will  the  reader 
think  of  a  land  in  which  the  old  miracle, 
plays  are  still  in  the  height  of  fashion — 
where,  upon  Sunday  and  saint's  day,  one 
can  assist  at  those  ancient  and  now  tra- 
ditional mysteries  which  were  the  ori^ 
of  our.modem  drama.  We  may  observe, 
however,  that  there  are  some  points  of 
difference  between  the  celebration  of  these 
mysteries  to-day  in  Rousaillon  and  as 
they  were  enacted  in  Italy  or  OermMiy  in 
the  middle  wes  and  in  th«  time  of  the 
Trouvores.  The^  now  embrace  a  shorter 
period  of  dramatic  action,  seldom  cxcecd- 
mg  a  few  hours,  though  occasionally  ad- 
journed from  Sunday  to  Sunday;  and 
they  no  longer  represent  heaven,  earth, 
and  hell,  by  the  triple  scaffolding  or  stages 
— a  very  significant  mode  of  suggesting 
the  respective  altitudes  of  these  localities, 
according  to  the  popular  topographical 
ideas  in  old  times — and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  in  modem  times,  too — extcnuvely 
prevalent.  Our  author  was  present  at 
some  of  these  representations.  Here  is 
his  account  of  one  of  them.  We  must 
premise  that  the  stage  was  r^sed  to  an 
elevation  midway  between  the  platform 
occupied  by  the  61ite  of  the  place,  and  the 
benches  and  tables  designed  to  accommo- 
date the  inferior  portion  of  the  community. 
The  light  of  day — for  the  performance 
was,  of  course,  in  the  day-time — was 
dimly  admitted  through  colored  curttuns, 
and  a  depiction  on  canvas  of  the  three 
worlds  supplied  the  place  of  the  mediavol 
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"Never  it»B  any  dramft  a  more  complete 
practical  protect  agaiiuit  the  doctrine  of  dra- 
nutiul  Unity  of  Plave,  (except  so  far  as  acenic 
arrangement  was  concerned;)  for  the  piny 
wliich  WIS  acted  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
began  with  the  creation  of  the  world;  and  after 
comprehending,  in  theory  or  in  repreaentaUon, 
the  principal  events  of  the  first  four  thousand 
years,  concluded  with  our  Saviour's  pilgrimage 
upon  earHi!  Paradise  wo^  by  a  figure  of 
B,ieech,  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act.  There 
was  Adam  and  Eve,  at  first  the  solitary  drama- 
tis pcrsonre, — then  came  the  animals,  (by  a  gen- 
tle anachronism^)  "pawing  to  get  free. '  Then 
came  the  temptmg  evil  spirit,  and  finally  the 
cspelling  and  avenging  angel.  But  by  a  gro- 
tesque perversion,  the  former  was  represented 
by  a  fiiir  woman,  and  the  latter  by  a  dark  and 
benrdod  man,  burnt  apparently  from  immemo- 
rial time  by  the  fierceness  of  a  Roussillon  sun. 

SVhen,  in  process  of  lime,  the  play  arrived  at 
the  deluge,  the  voyage  of  the  ark  was  »it/ipo«erf; 
much  as  tile  triple  voyage  from  Thessaly  to 
Eubasa  is  supposed  in  the  Trachini.-e.  This,  in 
fact,  was  a  happy  arrangement  for  the  denizens 
of  the  pit,  under  the  circumstance  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  stage,  and  of  the  inconvenient  laws  of 
watery  gravitation.  Then  came  the  pilgrimages 
of  Hie  Patriarcha— then  the  Egyptian  plagues. 

The  wuudcriu)^  in  the  Desert  followed ;  and 
the  Jewish  kingdom  at  length  was  presented 
upon  the  Stage.  The  costume  of  the  actors 
nourlv  killd  one  with  laughing;  and  the 
prandeat  attire  that  was  then  common  in 
Catalonia  was  hold  to  be  the  presumptive  fashion 
of  ancient  JemsaJcm.  The  actors,  too,  were 
oRen  wont  to  adorn  themeelvefl  witli  gilt  buckles 
and  gilt  buttons;  andthey  occasionally  appeared 
with  their  hair  powdered  in  K  manner  which 
would  liavo  rendered  it  a  mercy  to  the  drama  if 
Mr.  Pitt's  hair-powder  tax  had  extended  to 
Cerdagnc  and  Bonssillon." 

Thon  followed  the  representation  of  the 
jiiiucipnl  events  in  the  btb  of  the  Redeem- 
er, 'file  iutrotluction  of  such  Hoenes  must 
necossnrily  shock  the  feelinga  of  Eiiglish- 
iuon  ;  yet  wo  sliould  not,  perhaps,  atigma- 
tizo  them  as  profanity,  upon  a  candid  wm- 
hnderation  of  the  genius  of  that  form  of  con- 
tinental worship  which  addresaes  itself  so 
much  to  the  senaea,  especially  of  the  lower 
iind  more  ignorant  grades  of  society.  And, 
indeed,  we  learn  from  tho  pages  before  us, 
that  during  the  reprefientation  of  this  part 
of  the  drama  the  attitude  of  the  audience 
was  nniformly  serious  and  attentive.  What, 
in  fitct,  from  its  novelty,  might  to  an  Eng- 
lish spectator  or  auditor  bo  either  revolt- 
ing or  ridiculous,  habit  rendered  to  the 
lumplc  and  superstitious  jKopIe  an  exhi- 
bition solemn,  tra^c,  -ind  uistruetivo.  To 
complete  the  medimval  cliaracter  of  the 
whole  performance,  the  miracle-play  was 
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succeeded  by  a  comedy ;  thus  forcibly  re- 
minding ns  of  those  jolly  old  fellows  of 
the  middle  ages,  "the  clerka  of  the  re- 
vels," as  the  tragedy  recalla  to  our  riecol- 
leetion  the  venerable  "  Fraternity  of  th« 

So  far  as  to  regions  that  have  been  more 
or  less  visited  by  travoUera  who  jonmey 
&om  France  into  Spain  throogh  the  paaa- 
es  of  tho  Pyrenees.  We  ahfdl  now  avful 
oursulvea  oftbe  author's  experiencea  in  his 
visit  to  a  district  which  we  believe  but 
few  Englishmen  have  ever  entered,  and 
of  which,  so  tar  as  we  are  aware,  no  ac- 
count has  lierctofore  existed  in  our  lan- 
guage. And  yet  this  is  an  ancient  com- 
monwealth— nearly  as  ancient  a  state  as 
any  now  e.'cisting  in  Europe.  It  is  only  in 
mountain  fastnesses  that  such  a  politicaj 
phenomenon  could  exist  as  a  state  which, 
too  small  and  too  poor  to  stimulate  the 
cupidity  of  neighboring  nations  —  too 
weak  to  excite  their  apprehensions,  and 
too  inaccessible  to  interfere  with  their  po- 
litical viewa — a  locality  which,  from  its 
position,  difficult  to  conquer  and  to  hold, 
and  when  conquered,  not  worth  the  hold- 
ing— is  therefore  left  to  manage  its  own 
aUairs  as  best  it  may.  And  Uius  it  has 
happened  to  Andorre,  aa  it  has  happened 
to  another  mountain-girdled  republic  in 
Italy — San  Marino — that  it  oontinues  in 
its  integrity  through  all  surrounding  chan- 
ges, Despite  of  the  state  of  periofical  re- 
volutions >s  hich  has  become  well  nigh  a 
chronic  disease  in  its  northern  neighbor 
France,  and  the  perpetual  political 
troubles  and  changes  which  make  the  mo- 
narchical state  of  its  soathem  neighbor, 
Spuia,  as  anarchioal  and  nn.-ttable  as  dynas- 
tic revolutions  could  make  her— despite  of 
all  these,  it  is  a  truly  wonderful  thing  to  see 
this  little  repnblio  to-day  nearly  what  it  was 
in  the  ninth  century — governed  by  its  old 
traditional  laws,  and  enjoying  its  mde 
freedom,  and  presenting  nearly  the  identi- 
cal form  of  government  which  it  enjoyed 
in  the  days  of  Oharlemange  and  Loois 
te  Debonn.iire.  Still,  if  there  be  no  change, 
there  can  be  no  progress  ;  and  we  must,  of 
courae,  expect  that  whatever  Uberty  and 
oonacrvntive  stability  this  little  place  may 
boast,  these  blessings  must  be  dearly  pnr- 
chased  by  the  very  primitive  condition, 
both  as  regards  civilization  and  literature, 
in  which  its  people  mnst  bq,  oa  it  were, 
held  motionless.  And  indeed  it  is  very 
manifest,  that  throughout  our  author^  de- 
tails of  hia   intercourse  with  the  distia- 
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gnishecl  mambere  of  the  Andonian  ropub- 
Gc,  there  nmB  an  andersnureut  of  Batirio- 
al  hoEDOr  and  mockery  that  indicates  he 
looked  npon  the  people  macb  in  the  some 
light  that  he  would  contemplate  a  tribe  of 
nv^ea  in  eestral  Africa  or  ia  one  of  the 
Pdrneaia. 

There  are  three  nmtee  that  lead  to  An- 
done.  Iliat  which  leads  to  it  by  the 
baths  in  Ariege  was  selected ;  and  after  n 
somewhat  Indiorcnu  duonseion  with  tht 
donanier  at  the  froatier,  the  author  find» 
himself  eDtering  the  little  state.  The  first 
a^ect  was  certainly  not  very  promising. 
**  On  either  side  a  waste  wildemesa,  alter- 
nately of  monntain  and  yalley,  clothed,  in- 
deed, widi  verdure,  bnt  not  a  tree,  a  ha- 
mw  habitatioD,  or  a  homan  being  ;'*  and 
Bc^fl  pTooeeded  with  bis  gnide  611  the 
conree  led  diem  into  a  valley,  where,  "  in  a 
region  which  partook  partly  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  Enefish  quagmire  and  partly  of 
that  of  on  Irish  bog,"  almost  every  traoe 
of  the  narrow  pathway — ^the  high  road  to 
the  republic — along  which  they  had  been 
tfaveltmg,  disiqipeared.  Well,  on  he  jour- 
neys, and  oar  mquisitive  searcher  after 
ancient  constitutions  speedily  comes  to 
the  condnsion  that  this  stronghold  of 
time-honored  oonservative  institutions 
vas  "  a  re|inblio  without  a  road,  withont 
a  house,  without  a  river,  without  a  trade, 
withont  a  place  of  learning,  without  au 
edncated  person  1"  This  pictm^  is  a  lit- 
tle overcIUlTsed :  seeing  that  there  arc 
men  in  the  &triot,  it  follows  that  there 
most  be  habitarions  of  some  sort ;  in  &ct, 
there  are  three  villages  besides  the  capi- 
tal. The  nearest  was  Soldeu,  where  he 
bad  the  gratifioation  of  leanung  he 
could  sle^  "avec  lee  mouUmt  ^  beyond 
that  was  CaniUo,  and  farther  still  Encamp. 
In  the  former,  however,  he  pnts  up,  snps 
in  the  common  kitchen  witn  the  rest  of 
the  inmates  by  the  light  of  the  flambeau 
of  pine  wood,  and  fileepe  in  the  only  bed- 
room of  the  village.  The  Syndic  or  head 
of  the  republic  chanced  at  the  time  to 
be  nisticating  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ca- 
niUo, and  thither,  of  oonrse,  onr  traveller 
proceeds  to  pay  his  respects.  Having  as- 
cended a  flight  of  steps  of  avorymde  and 
nnpalatial  character,  he  enters  a  dark 
chamber  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the 
fire ;  its  only  iiimitare  were  a  table  and 
a  bench.  On  the  latter  two  men  were  sit- 
ting; one  of  them  rose. 

"  He  wM  an  iDtaUIgtot'looking  man,  of  ibont 
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fiftf -five ;  but  with  a  dark  and  gon-burat  com- 
plexioii.  The  expression  of  his  «jbb  bespoke  a 
Kindliness  of  heart ;  his  numner  gave  hfan  a  cff- 
tain  pfttriarch&I  sir  dignified,  yet  nmple.  He 
wore  a  vesbnent,  which  was  neither  a  coat  nor 
a  jacket;  knee-breeches;  shoes  and  stockiDRS  of 
a  rough  mana&ctiira ;  a  gomethinK  of  blue  which 
girded  his  waist,  and  might  have  bean  a  twisted 
apron ;  and  finally,  a  long-pointed  red  cap,  the 
eztremi^  of  wluch  hung  downwards  to  his 
shoulders.  His  dress  difl^ed  little  ttota  that  of 
the  peasantry  around  liim,  which  is  not  vervdis- 
similar  to  the  dress  of  the  Intud^tants  of  Hi^ 
Catalonia." 

This  was  the  Syndio  whose  knowledge 
of  sheep  was  macb  more  profoond  than  ms 
sldll  in  legislation,  and  whose  acqniuntanoe 
with  European  politics  was  just  so  much 
as  that  he  Knew  there  was  awar  between 
Russia  and  France,  bnt  was  ignorant  that 
England  was  engaged  in  it.  It  may  be 
ret^y  conjectured  that  this  simple  ehep- 
herd-king  had  not  much  taste  for  political 
disqnisitionB.  Indeed,  he  seems  for  a  time 
to  have  contrived  to  dodge  the  trouble- 
some attempts  of  his  over-curious  visitor 
to  seduce  him  into  a  discusdon  of  state 
afiaira ;  and,  in  fine,  he  edified  him  with 
some  views  on  commerce  and  politick  eoo- 
nomy,  then  (and  of  coarse  at  all  times 
theretofore)  in  fashion  with  the  worthy 
Andorrians,  that  evidontiy  astonished  our 
English  &iend,  A  very  amusing  account 
is  given  of  the  government  honse  and 
ooundl  chamber,  in  a  vein  of  pleasant  hu- 
mor, which  inolines  ns  to  the  belief  that 
onr  vivadons  traveller  put  a  great  deal  of 
solemn  hoaxing  apon  those  simple  rustics ; 
for  instance,  he  actually  indnced  the  good 
Syndic  to  attire  himself  in  his  robes  of 
state,  consisting  of  a  lon^,  black,  strmght- 
Qollared  coat,  adorned  with  two  rows  of 
buttons  of  Brohdignagian  dimensions, 
and  alow,  black,  tamed-up  hat — something 
between  an  admiral's  and  a  bishop's — and 
he  had  finally  the  effrontery  (the  solemn 
wag,  if  he  be  not  lioaxing  ns  too),  in 
leave-taking,  to  assure  "His  Excellency  of 
the  cordiality  with  which  Her  Majestys 
aunisters  would  receive  him,  if  he  should 
ever  visit  London  in  the  oapadty  of  re|ffe- 
sentative  of  his  country," 

Leaving  the  republic  for  a  season,  the 
author  passed  into  the  territory  of  Urgd, 
whose  bishop,  in  conjnnotion  with  the 
French  government,  enjoys  a  nonunal 
protectorate  over  Andorre.  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  liad  tiie  honor  to  be  present  at  a 
ihll  assembly  of  the  twenty-four  cooBdl- 
lors  of  state  on  the  ooca^n  of  a  dvounon 
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toacbing  the  necessary  meaanres  for  the 
defence  of  the  state  agsunst  the  irruption 
of  Catalonian  brigands.  Before  we  leave 
the  subject  of  Andorre,  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  extract  from  the  volume  before 
us  some  oatline  of  the  constitution  and  his- 
tory of  that  singuhir  repablio : 

"The  p«ople  of  Andorre,  according  to  the 
earliest  charter,  owe  their  independence  to  an 
event  which  threatened  the  subjugation  of  Eu- 
rope. The  first  authentic  traditions  of  the  Re- 
public extend  beyond  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
and  their  earliest  written  documenta  bear  the 
signature,  in  behalf  of  that  emperor,  of  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  The  Audorrians  and  the  Catalo- 
nians  were  iu  those  early  periods  a  common 
race.  The  whole  region  of  Catalonia  being  cd- 
•langered,  toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  ccntu-  | 
ry,  by  the  progress  of  the  Moorish  arms,  the 
population,  in  TT8,  sent  a  deputation  to  ChArle-  .. 
raagne,  imploring  his  support  in  defence  of  their 
independence  and  of  the  Christiui  laith.  The  . 
Fraiudsh  king,  accompanied  by  his  paladins, 
crossed  the  Pyreneea,  and  united  hia  army  in 
tile  valley  of  llrgel  with  the  assembled  forces  of 
Catalonia,  wliich  chiefly  consisted  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  district  of  Andorre.  After  a 
brilliant  campaign,  he  effected  the  extirpation  of 
the  Moora  as  far  as  the  lett  bank  of  the  Ebro. 
He  then  proceeded  to  establish  a  military  and 
political  organization  for  the  defence  of  the  in- 
vaded territory.  He  recognized  in  the  Andor- 1 
rians  certain  peculiar  rights,  which  he  after-  ' 
wards  more  clearly  defined,  and  granted  at  the 
same  time  to  the  bishopric  and  church  of  Urgel 
the  tithes  of  the  ux  parishes  into  which  their 
valleys  were  even  at  that  vety  early  period  di- 
vided. Hero,  then,  arose  the  germ  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Andorre,  and  here  also  the  germ  of 
the  pretensions  which  were  afterwards  display- 
ed by  the  see  of  UrgeL 

"A  second  irruption  of  the  Moors  having 
again  threatened  that  independence  which  the 
institutions  of  Charlemagne  were  intended  to 
preserro,  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  entrusted 
the  rcesbibUahment  of  peace  to  hia  son  Louis  le 
Debonnaire.  The  joint  authority  of  Charle- 
magne and  of  Louis  had  rewarded  the  military 
.services  of  the  Andorrians  by  the  grant  of  their 
politica]  independence.  The  ancient  document 
which  founded  the  RepubUc  of  Andorre  dales 
Trom  the  year  SD6,  and  bears  the  signature  of 
Louis  Ic  Debonnaire^  who  has  always  been 
known  to  the  republic  by  the  title  of  Ludovi- 
i-ufl  Pios." 

The  original  of  this  deed  is  Btill  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  repauic, 
and  tho  author  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  allowed  to  pernse  whatever  portion 
of  its  contents  were  still  legible.  It 
would  appear  that  Louis  acted  hj  the 
tiathority  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  an- 
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thor  tells  OS  that  the  oonfirmations  of 
this  charter  ore  attested  by  the  ngna- 
tnres  of  the  succeeding  emperors. 

In  its  conclusion  there  is  a  recomiiiiei^ 
dation  which,  so  &r  as  the  testiiaony  <^ 
the  author  goes,  we  would  imagine  has 
been  very  thithfiilly  adopted  —  namely, 
that  the  people  of  Andowe  should  "  es- 
tablish an  absolute  equaUty  of  rights  in 
their  mutual  relations,  and  ignore  peon- 
liar  privileges  and  distinction  of  ranks." 

This  independence  was  disturbed  by 
assailants,  spiritual  and  temporal.  The 
Bishop  of  Urge!,  on  the  olie  hand,  as- 
serted the  subordination  of  the  repablio 
to  the  Church,  which  he  enforced  by  the 
customary  sacerdotal  Eliminations:  on 
the  other  hand,  Charlemagne  the  Bold 
made  a  grant  of  the  sovereignty  tofhie 
Count  of  Urgel  as  a  reward  for  semcea. 
The  contest  between  the  two  wolves  for 
the  unhappy  carcase  was  arnuiged  by 
their  uniting  for  the  parpose  of  sharing 
the  prey,  but  that  alliance  ended  as  aU 
lupine  federations  are  sure  to  end — they 
fought  over  the  spoil,  agiun  arranged 
their  difierence,  and  again  quarrelled, 
and  when  both  parties  were  exhausted, 
they  finally  settied  the  matter  by  estab- 
lishing a  "  Protectorate  in  Common ;" 
and  at  this  day  the  Cpnrt  of  the  Tnile- 
ries  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  are  the 
protectors  of  the  republic  —  protection 
meaning,  we  presume,  the  right  to  levy 
an  annual  tribute  from  a  8tat6  that  needs 
no  other  or  better  protection  than  that 
which  nature  and  their  own  onobtrasiTe 
seclusion  affords. 

"The  BouTco  of  the  sovereign  authority  of 
Andorra  consists  in  the  L^isiadve  Councillor 
of  each  district.  Their  counciUora  are  not  ab- 
solutely identical,  aa  a  body,  with  the  landed 
proprietors,  who  are  a  clan  somewhat  more  nu- 
merous. They  sit,  not  in  virtue  of  property  or 
election,  but  as  hereditary  legislators.  The  an- 
cestors of  certain  families  now  in  possession  of 
a  share  of  the  soil,  obtained,  in  whatever  man- 
ner— and  on  this  point  great  obscuri^  generally 
rests — a  right  of  legislation  within  Oie  district 
in  which  their  property  was  situated, 

"  It  is  competent  to  the  hereditary  legislators 
to  add  to  their  number,  by  eununooing  at  any 
time  an  unfiranchiscd  proprietor  to  the  Council; 
and  as  the  more  ancient  and  considerable  land- 
holders are  already  found  among  this  body.  It 
has  naturally  become  their  practice  to  elect  any 
excluded  member  who  may  approach  thenuelveB 
in  point  of  territorial  considmtion. 

"  The  executive  fuu^ons  of  each  of  th«r  six 
districts  are  confided  in  two  consuls,  who  are 
members  of  the  supreme  CoundL" 
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There  is  also  a  central  or  supreme 
council  of  twenty-four  in  number,  and  is 
formed  by  the  representatives  of  each  of 
the  six  parishes,  consisting  of  the  two 
consuls  and  the  two  ex-consuls  —  which 
thus  gives  the  advantage  of  a  continual 
rotation  of  members.  This  council  elects 
the  Syndic,  whose  office  is  nominally  held 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  council,  but  vir- 
tually for  life.  In  relation  to  the  land 
tenure  of  Andorre  we  have  some  inter- 
esting information.  A  portion,  generally 
the  valleys,  belong  to  the  state,  while 
the  higher  lands  are  individual  property. 
The  sub-division  of  the  pubHc  lands 
ajnongst  the  parishes,  according  to  their 
population,  and  the  right  of  commonage 
enioyed  by  each  individual,  indicate  an  ar- 
nlhgement  as  equitable  as  it  is  simple,  yet 
capable  of  existing  onl^  in  a  state  whose 
flocial  polity  is  of  that  pnmitive  nature  that 
it  neither  admits  of  or  requires  any  complex 
relations.  What  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sur- 
prising, as  it  will  bo  in  the  opinion  of  many 
the  most  enviable,  condition  of  the  Andor- 
rians,  is  that  they  have  no  written  law! 
Should  the  worthy  Syndic  in  an  evil  hour 
be  induced  to  accept  the  invitation  of  our 
author  and  come  to  London,  how  will  he 
look  aghast  at  the  gigantic  Ossa  of  our 
"statutes  at  large,"  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Pelion  of  commentary  which  our  Titanic 
legists  have  piled  up  thereon,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  reach  the  heaven  of  justice.  No 
written  law!  ay,  and  hear  it,  ye  boastful 
Britons,  no  trial  by  jury.  Equity  and  cus- 
tom, the  dictates  of  their  simple  con- 
sciences, and  the  usages  of  the  state,  alone 
guide  the  judges  in  their  decisions,  and  yet 
it  works  well — at  least  so  says  the  writer  of 
tliis  volume. 


Another  trait  which  unmistakably 
marks  the  barbarism  of  Andorre,  is  this: 
"  With  scarcely  any  exception,  the  duties 
of  the  state  are  gratuitously  discharged 
by  the  authorities  on  whom  they  fall!" 
We  rather  imagine  there  is  not  much  com- 
petition for  the  Civil  Service,  and  that 
competitive  examinations  are  scandalously 
neglected.  But  the  system  is  carried  fur- 
ther still,  and  even  the  soldiers  serve  gra- 
tuitously, the  only  aid  ajQTorded  being  to 
individuals  who  are  too  poor  to  purchase 
the  necessary  equipments,  which  in  that 
case  are  supplied  to  them  by  the  state. 

Upon  the  whole  review  of  this  interest- 
ing little  community,  one  cannot  help  en- 
tertaining very  serious  doubts  that  their 
condition  would  be  improved  by  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  civilization,  such  as  it  is, 
with  all  its  drawbacks,  which  their  neigh- 
bors on  either  side  of  them  possess. 
Compared  with  Spain,  their  lot  appears  to 
us  to  be  enviable  indeed — ^and  a  compari- 
son of  their  contented  and  peaceful  virtue 
with  the  misery  and  demoralization  of  the 
French  borderers,  affords  a  contrast  deci- 
dedly in  favor  of  the  state  of  Andorre. 
We  will  sum  up  in  the  words  in  which 
aur  author  conclude  his  very  pleasant 
and  instructive  work,  as  he  estimates  the 
character  of  the  Andorriana : 

"  They  possess  the  intrinsic  qualifications  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  they  want  me  artificutl  ele- 
ments, of  real  wealth.  And  if  there  is  no  com- 
monity  in  the  world  which  fully  represents  the 
conditions  of  a  perfect  moral  state,  yet  where 
can  so  fiiir  a  Utopia  be  conceived  as  in  the 
heart  of  mountains,  secluded  from  the  interests 
and  influences  of  the  common  world,  adorned 
by  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  and  peopled  by  all 
that  is  simple,  and  just,  and  benevolent  in 
Man?" 


•  m*    *m  * 


There  is  a  story  in  the  East  that  a  cer- 
tain King  commanded  his  Vazir  to  give 
him  specimens  of  all  the  most  remarkable 
languages  in  the  world.  The  Vazir,  a  sort 
of  Mezzofimti  in  his  way,  went  on  for  some 
time  with  his  task,  now  quoting  an  author 
in  this  language  and  now  in  that,  when 
suddenly  he  stopped,  seemed  to  ponder 
for  a  time,  and  then  craved  permission  to 
be  absent  a  moment  from  the  Darbur. 
Permission  being  granted,  he  went  out^ 
but  presently  returned  with  a  metal  pot 
iialf  filled  with  stones^  which  he  shook  §o 


as  to  make  an  intolerable  noise.  The 
Eang  asked  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
behavior.  "  Asylum  of  the  world,"  replied 
the  Vazir,  "  I  am  now  to  the  best  oi  my 
feeble  ability  furnishing  your  Majesty  with 
a  specimen  of  Pushtu,  to  the  pronuncialion 
of  which  these  sounds  are  the  nearest  ai>- 
proaoh  that  can  be  made."  Whether  from 
this  proverbial  ruggedness  of  sound,  or 
not,  certain  it  is  that  few'languages  spoken 
over  so  large  a  tract  of  country  have  re- 
ceived so  little  attention  as  the  Afghan. — 
Notice  of  a  Neto  Afghan  Orammar. 
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The  death  of  this  celebrated  voyager, 
on  the  dlst  Angast  last,  at  48  Gillingham 
street,  PimUco,  reminds  us  that  his  name 
was,  some  twenty-three  years  ago,  in 
everybody's  mout£,  and  the  interest  ex- 
citedl  in  recent  times,  concerning  Sir  John 
FranJdin,  wm  never  so  great  or  so  absorb- 
ing as  was  that  created  by  the  long  absence 
of  Captain  Ross  in  the  Polar  regions. 
From  the  27th  of  July,  1829,  when  he  left 
the  port  of  Wideford,  in  Greenland,  where 
he  had  been  obliged  to  refit — ^his  vessel, 
the  Victory,  having  lost  her  mainmast — till 
he  and  his  crew  were  picked  up  in  a  most 
miserable  condition,  in  August,  1838,  by 
Captain  R.  W.  Humphreys,  of  the  Isabella, 
of  Hull,  his  own  ola  ship,  no  information 
that  could  be  relied  upon  had  been  re- 
ceived at  home  of  his  expedition,  and  most 
people  had  given  him  up  for  lost.  That 
expedition  was  undertaken  chiefly  through 
the  liberal  pecuniary  aid  of  a  private  m- 
dividmJ.  Tbe  person  who  came  forward 
to  ftirther  the  renewed  search  for  a  north- 
west passage  was  Sir  Felix  Booth,  the 
eminent  distiller,  then  Sheriff  of  London ; 
and  this  gentleman  received  his  baronetcy 
in  1884,  for  the  assistance  he  had  so 
munificently  rendered  to  Captain  Boss  on 
that  occasion. 

With  the  history  of  Arctic  discovery, 
the  name  of  Sir  John  Ross  is  indissolubly 
linked.  Like  many  other  Scotsmen  who 
have  acquired  distmction,  he  was  reared 
in  a  manse.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Ross,  minister  of  Lich,  a 
parish  in  the  western  division  of  Wigtown- 
shire, where  he  was  bom  in  1777.  His 
mother,  Elizabeth  Corsan,  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Corsans  of  Mickleknox,  who,  for 
seventeen  generations,  were  provosts  of 
Dumfiries,  and  at  one  period  possessed  a 
third  part  of  that  loyal  burgh,  cdebrated 
for  its  **  siller  gun,*'  and  n>r  bdng  the 

Elace  where  Bums  spent  the  latter  un- 
appy  years  of  his  life,  and  where  stands 
his  mausoleum : 

"  Tbs  homage  of  esrth^s  proudest  iale^ 
To  that  biffd-^>ea8aQt  given.*' 


The  name  of  Corsan,  or,  as  it  is  now  altered 
into,  Carson,  is  very  prevalent  in  Dumfiies- 
shire.  The  late  learned  Dr.  AgUodtiy 
Ross  Carson,  rector  of  the  Hi^  School,' 
Eidinburgh,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  Sfovem- 
ber,  1850,  was  a  native  of  tlwt  county.  . 

The  Corsans  came  from  Italy.  Thefirat 
of  them  in  Scotland  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  Corsini  fiunily,  who,  about  tiie  ihtst 
1280,  accompanied  an  abbot  of  ilvw 
Abbey,  to  Eirkcudbrigfatdiire,  and  seMted 
in  Gkilloway.  This  abbey,  then  caBed 
New,  was  founded  by  iSevomUa,  tlie 
mother  of  John  Baiiol,  and  after  her  death, 
it  was  known  by  the  name  otlhdce-cor — 
that  is,  Sweetheart  Abbey,  ftom  the  heart 
of  the  husband  of  the  foundress,  John 
Baiiol,  of  Bernard  Castle,  embalmed,  and 
placed  in  a  box  of  ivory,  being  buried 
with  herself  near  the  hififa  altar. 

The  parish  of  Lich,  tke  birthplace  of 
Sir  John  Ross,  forms  part  (^  an  isthmus  be- 
tween Loch  Ryan  and  Luce  Bay,  and  was 
at  one  period,  in  very  ancient  times, 
covered  by  the  sea.  At  mtervaU  throu^- 
out  its  extent,  there  are  curious  hollows, 
of  various  sizes,  locaUy  called  ^^pota," 
which  are  supposed  to  liave  been  scooped 
out  by  an  eddying  motion  of  the  relinng 
billows.  The  name  Lich  is  derived  from 
the  British  Tny«,  or  the  Gaelic  J&its,  and 
signifies  an  island.  There  are  tfatee  or 
four  parishes  of  the  name  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  numerous  places  having^  the  word 
for  an  adjunct,  such  as  LichaSray,  Inch- 
colm,  &c.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  level 
ground  near  a  river,  as  the  North  and 
South  Inches  at  Perth. 

The  future  Arctic  voyager  entered  the 
Navy  in  1786,  an4  after  TOing  a  nudship- 
man'for  fifteen  years,  he  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant,  m  1801.  In  1806,  when 
lieutenant  of  the  Surinam,  he  was  wounded 
in  cutting  out  a  %)aniah  vessel  firom  under 
the  batteries  of  Bilboa.  In  1812,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Briseis,  on 
the  Baltic  station.  With  his  lieutenant, 
a  midshipman,  and  eighteen  men,  he  flnl- 
lantly  attacked  and  re-captured  an  En|puh 
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merchant  ship^  anned  with  six  gang  and 
four  swivels,  and  defended  by  a  party  of 
French  troops..  Subsequently,  he  captured 
also  a  French  privateer,  and  drove  on 
shore  three  other  vessels  of  the  same  de- 
scription. In  1814,  Captain  Ross  was  ap 
pointed  to  the  Aote^n,  16  guns,  and  m 
1816,  to  the  Driver  sloop. 

He  became  a  post-captain  in  1818^  the 
year  which  was  distinguished  as  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Axctic  career.  The  ex- 
traordinary changes  reported  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
-determined  the  Grovemment  to  send  out 
an  expedition  for  Arctic  discovery,  the 
command  of  which  was  given  to  Captain 
Ross,  who  was  directed  to  explore  Baffin's 
Biy,  and  search  for  a  north-west  passage 
frgkn  it  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  thence 
yjU}  the  Pacific.  Parliament  offered  a 
jflnnium  of  twenty  thousands  sterling  to 
Ap  first  vessel  which  should  reach  the 
Ndrth  Pole,  and  pass  it.  The  vessels  em- 
ployed 'were  the  Isabella,  of  368  tons, 
commanded  by  Ross  himself,  and  the  brig 
Alexander,  of  262  tons,  under  Lieutenant, 
afterwards  Sir  Edward,  Parry.  "Rie  chief 
geographical  result  of  his  voyage  was  the 
more  accurate  determination  of  the  situ- 
ation of  Baffin's  Bay,  which,  until  then, 
was  believed  to  extend  ten  degrees  farther 
to  the  east  than  it  actually  does,  and  the 
re-discovery  of  Lancaster  ^und,  up  which, 
however,  he  did  not  continue  hw  progress 
&r  enough  to  find  that  it  was  open.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  coast  on  account 
of  danger  from  the  ice,  and  on  his  re- 
turn, he  published  an  account  of  his  ex- 
pedition under  the  title  of  "  Voyage  of 
LMsoovery  for  the  purpose  of  Exploring 
Baffin's  Bay."    London,  1819,  (juarto. 

In  this  expedition.  Captain  Koss  but 
cleared  the  way  for  his  more  fortunate 
successor.  Sir  Edward  Parry.  His  dis- 
coveries and  adventures  had  excited  a 
strong  desire  in  the  public  mind  to  know 
more  of  those  bleak  and  inhospitable 
regions  where  nerpetnal  winter  reigns. 
He  had  stated  his  belief  that  Lancaster 
Sound  was  closed  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
and,  anxious  to  show  that  no  such  mount- 
ains existed.  Sir  Edward  Parry,  his  second 
in  command,  made  such  representations  to 
the  Admiralty  as  indiiced  the  €k>vemmen| 
to  send  another  expedition  to  the  same 
place.  Of  this  expedition.  Parry  was  ap- 
pointed the  chief,  his  vessels  being  the 
Hecla  and  the  Griper.  On  this  occasion 
Government  offered  prizes  of  from  £6000 


to  £16,000  to  those  vessels  which  should 
reach  certain  points  in  the  Arctic  seas. 
Having  penetrated  to  past  the  meridian 
of  110  degrees  west  longitude,  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  Parry  and  his  companions 
became  entitled  to  £6000  of  the  sums 
offered  by  Government  for  the  encour- 
agement of  Arctic  enterprise.  Of  this 
award  one  thousand  pounds  &I1  to  the 
commander's  share.  He  was  subsequently 
in  conunand  of  three  other  expeditions  to 
the  frozen  north,  and  for  his  services  was 
knighted  in  1829. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  Ca])tain  Ross 
was  enabled,  through  the  munificent  aid 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Felix  Booth,  to  under- 
take another  expedition  into  the  Arctic 
seas,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  practi- 
cability of  a  new  passage  which  had  been 
confidently  said  to  exist,  particularly  by 
I^inco  Regent's  Inlet,  in  May  of  the 
year  mentioned,  he  set  sail  fix)m  London 
m  the  Victory  steamer,  with  his  nephew, 
Commander  Koss,  as  second  in  command. 
This  intrepid  officer,  afterwards  Captain 
Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  had  accon^anied 
his  unde  in  his  first  expedition.  He  had 
also  been  en^^ed  under  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  in  all  nis  voyages  to  the  Polar 
Seas. 

Captain  Ross  fixed  1832  as  the  period-^ 
of  his  return,  but  as  that  year  came  and 
passed,  and  nothing  was  heard  firom  him, 
a  public  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for 
fitting  out  an  expedition  to  go  in  search 
of  hmi.  The  sum  of  £7000  was  rsdsed, 
the  Treasury  contributing  liberallj,  and 
Captain  Back,  whose  expenence  emmently 
qualified  him  for  the  service,  was  appointed 
to  conduct  it.  He  sailed  in  the  spring  of 
1833,  but  received  intelligence  of  Captain 
Ross's  return  in  time  to  prevent  him  from 
encountering  anv  dangers  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  search. 

The  sufferings  of  Captain  Ross  and  his 
crews  during  £eir  protracted  stay  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  were  of  the  severest  de- 
scription. After  passing  three  winters  of 
unparalleled  rigor,  their  provisions  being 
consumed,  they  were  obhged  to  abandon 
the  Victory,  which  they  did  in  May,  1832, 
and,  after  a  joumev  over^  the  ice,  of  im- 
common  labor  and  hardship,  extending  to 
nearly  three  hundred  miles,  they  reached 
Fury  Beach,  in  the  month  of  July. 
"During  this  journey,"  we  are  told,  "they 
had  not  only  to  carry  their  provisions  and 
sick,  but  also  a  supply  of  fud ;  without 
I  melting  snow  they  could  not  procure  even 
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a  drink  of  water."  Winter  aet  in,  and  no 
choice  was  left  but  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  spend  another  inclement  season  in 
canvas  covered  with  snow."  In  August, 
1833,  they  fell  in  with  the  Isabella,  and 
were  taken  on  hoard,  "after  having  been 
four  years  lost  to  the  civilized  world." 
Well  do  we  remember  the  general  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  which  was  expressed 
tliroughoDt  the  kingdom  on  Captain  Ross's 
return. 

The  narrative  of  this  second  expeditioa 
was  published  in  1835,  in  a  quarto  volume 
of  350  pages.  Its  great  results  were  the 
discovery  of  Boothia  Felix — a  country 
larger  than  Great  Britain,  and  so  called 
after  Mr.,  aft.orwards  Sir  Felix,  Booth, 
who  had  assisted  Captain  Ross  in  fitting 
out  the  expedition — and  the  trne  position 
of  tbo  North  Magnetic  Pole.  The  latter 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Ross's  nephew, 
who  had  the  honor  of  placing  thereon  the 
British  flt^.  He  had  the  departments  of 
astronomy,  natural  history,  andsnrveying, 
in  the  expedition. 

In  consequence  of  his  Arctic  voyages. 
Captain  Ross  received  nnmerons  marks 
of  public  approbation.  In  1834,  he  was 
knighted  and  made  a  companion  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath.  The  freedom  of  the 
VlUes  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull, 
and  other  towns,  was  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  was  presented  with  gold  medals  from 
the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  the 
Geographical  Institute  of  Paris,  the  Koyal 
Societies  of  Sweden,  Austria,  Denmark, 
Ac.  Foreign  powers  also  marked  their 
sense  of  his  discoveries.  He  was  appoint- 
ed a  Commanderofthc  Sword  of  Sweden; 
a  Knight  of  the  Second  Class  of  St.  Anne 
of  Russia,  (in  diamonds;)  the  Second  Class 
of  the  Legion  of  Ilouor  of  France  ;  the 
Second  Class  ofthe  Red  Eagle  of  Prusitia; 
and  the  Second  Class  of  Leopold  of  Bcl- 
^inm.  He  also  got  six  gold  snufi'-boxes 
trom  Russia,  Holland,  Denmark,  Austria, 
London,  and  Baden ;  a  sword  of  the  value 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  from  the  Patriotic 
Fund ;  and  one,  of  the  value  of  two  hun- 
dred ponnds,  from  the  King  of  Sweden, 
for  service  in  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas, 
and  various  other  acknowledgments. 

In  1838,  Sir  John  Ross  was  appointed 
British  Consul  at  Stockholm,  and  he  held 
that  office  till  1844.  When  Sir  John 
Franklin  went  out  on  his  last  &tal  expe- 
dition, his  ^cnd.  Sir  John  Ross,  made 
him  a  promise  that  if  he  should  be  lost  he 
would  Bul  for  the  Arctic  regions  and  look 
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for  him.  This  promise  he  kept.  In  18S0, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  Sir  John  went 
out  in  the  Felix,  a  small  vessel  of  no  more 
than  ninety  tons.  He  remained  a  winter 
in  the  ice,  and  would  have  stiud  a 
second  year,  had  his  means  allowed.  He 
relinquished  his  half  pay  and  his  pensions 
for  the  cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart, 
yet  the  Admiralty  refused  to  contribute 
even  a  portion  of  the  necessary  stored. 
Though  the  first  of  our  Arctic  voyagers, 
he  was  excluded  from  the  Arctic  councils, 
at  which  his  experience  and  advice  would 
have  been  very  valuable.  In  the  spring 
of  1855,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  his 
ill-treatment.  He  was  likewise  the  au- 
thor of  "  Letters  to  Young  Sea  Officers," 
"  Memoirs  of  Lord  de  baumarez,"  "  A 
Treatise  on  Steam  Navigation,"  Ac.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  Reared  > 
miral. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  and 
altogether  inadequate  sketch  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Ross  than  by  quoting  the  follow- 
ing passage,  relative  to  the  results  and 
benefits  which  have  accmed  frvm  the 
prosecution  of  Arctic  discovery,  from  an 
address  delivered  by  Rear-Adroiral  F.  W, 
Beechy,  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Soci- 
ety, at  its  last  anniversary  meeting : 

"  It  is  DOW  nearly  forty  yeuH,"  he  said,  "since 
the  rerival  of  our  PoUr  voyages,  during  vMch 
period  they  have  been  prosecuted  witt^  more  or 
less  success,  until,  at  length,  the  great  problem 
has  been  solved.  Besides  this  grand  soIutioD  of 
the  Question,  these  voyages  have,  in  various 
ways,  been  bencflrial,  and  science,  at  least,  has 
reaped  her  harvest.  They  have  brought  us 
acquainted  with  a  portion  of  the  ^be  before 
unknown.  They  have  acquired  fbr  its  a  vast 
addition  to  our  stores  of  knowledge  in  magnet- 
ism, so  important  an  element  in  the  safe  con- 
duct of  OUT  ships ;  in  meteorology,  in  geography, 
uatuml  and  physical ;  and  which  has  lea  to  the 
prosecution  of  like  discoveries  in  the  regions  of 
the  Antarctic  pole.  They  have  sbown  us'what 
the  hiftnan  frame  is  capable  of  nndergoing  and 
ofaccomplishing,  under  great  severity  of  climate 
and  privetian.  They  have  opened  out  various 
sources  of  curious  inquiry  as  to  the  existence, 
at  some  remote  period,  of  bt>pical  plants  and 
tropical  animals  ui  those  now  icy  regions,  and 
of  other  matters  interesting  and  uselhl  to  man. 
They  have,  in  short,  expunged  the  hlot  of 
obscuri^  which  would  otherwise  have  hung 
OTcr  and  disfigured  the  page  of  the  history  of 
t&M  enlightened  age,  and,  if  we  except  the 
lamentable  tate  whioi  bdell  the  expedition  under 
Sir  John  Franklin,  we  shaU  And  that  they  have 
been  attended  with  as  little,  if  not  less,  average 
losfi  of  life  than  that  of  the  ordinan  course  of 
mankind.    And  if  any  om  should  be  diq>oaed 
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to  weigh  their  achmtages  in  the  scale  of  pecu-  Thus  whilst  Sir  John  Ross  saw  the  honors 
qlaiy  profit^  they  will  find  that  there  also  they  and  the  rewards  of  active  discovery  be- 
have yielded  fruit,  if  not  to  us,  at  least  to  a  gtowed  on  others,  and  but  a  small  portion 
siiter  nation  m  whose  welfiure  we  are  greatly  ^f  them,  niggardly  and  grudgingly,  award- 

Sr^^f  o^^ot^TeTea^^^^^  ed  to  ^in.f  ^^^^^^ 

and  would  render  it  impossible  that  we  should  of  it  seized  and    enjoyed    by  America, 

begrudge  her  this  portion  of  the  advantage  of  Eight  milhons  of  dollars  m  two  years  I    It 

our  labors.    I  need  hardly  remind  ^ou  of  the  is  a  great  sum ;  and  this  country,  satisfied 

xvport  from  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  with  the  glory  of  having  opened  up  this 

Navy  to  the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that,  in  con-  new  field  of  enterprise/by  the  skiU,  and 

wquence  of  mformation  derived  from  one  ofour  faring,  and  unparalleled  suffering  of  her 
Arctic  expeditions  to  Behrmg's  Strai^  a  trade  ^   content  to  leave  to  Brother  Jona- 

had  sprung  up  in  America  by  the  capture  of  ,i^^,         ^*      v       i>x    r*x       /•  ^     j 

whaled  to  the  North  of  that  Strait,  of  more  ^^^  ^^^  entire  benefit  of  it,  so  far  as  trade 

value  to  the  States  than  all  the  commerce  with  a^^d    the    whale   hshery   are    concerned, 

what  is  called  the  East ;  and  that  in  two  years,  Does  not  this  fact,  it  has  been  asked,  in- 

there  had  been  added  to  the  national  wealth  of  volve  a  grave  reflection  on  the  spirit  and 

America,  from  this  source  alone,  more  than  enterprise  of  our  mercantile  manners  ? 
eight  millions  of  dollars."^ 


CORONATION  CEREMONIES  AT  MOSCOW. 


[As  a  fitting  aecompanimont  to  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  of  Ruieia^  which  embellishes  our  present 
nmnber,  we  give  a  graphic  description  of  the  Imperial  Coronation  and  its  attending  ceremonies  of  different 
kinds,  extending  through  a  number  of  days,  from  the  magic  pen  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times.  It  was  a  magnificent  wonder,  surpassing  all  precedent  in  modor^  times,  costing  the  Rus- 
sian government  five  millions  of  dollars  in  its  various  ceremonies  and  gorgeous  spectacles.  The  vast 
gathering  of  military  and  tributary  chieftains  and  other  celebrities  from  various  lands  and  governments,  as 
well  as  an  innumerable  crowd  of  other  personages  of  less  note,  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  scene  of 
imposing  grandeur.  The  whole  is  worthy  of  record,  and  will  be  road  with  interest  as  the  description  of  a 
scene  of  no  ordinary  occurrence.] 


THE  CZAR'S  ENTRY  INTO  MOSCOW. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SPECTACLE — ^ITS  COST. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  to  describe  this 
dazzling  pageant  as  it  would  be  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  a  grand  spectacle  at 
the  theatre.  In  all  its  component  parts  it 
was  magnificent  and  effective.  The 
wealth  of  a  vast  empire  was  poured  out 
with  a  profiiseness  lumost  barbaric,  ajid 
displayed  with  a  taste  founded  on  Oriental 
traditions,  and  modified  by  European 
civilization.  Instead  of  a  narrow  stage, 
the  scene  was  laid  in  the  ancient  metropo- 
lis of  the  largest  empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen ;  instead  of  tinsel  and  mock  finery, 


gold  and  silver  and  diamonds  flashed  in 
the  real  sunlight.  He  who  played  the 
part  of  an  Emperor  was  indeed  an  Empe- 
ror ;  and  those  who  appeared  as  Empress- 
es, Marshals,  and  soldiers,  were  what  they 
seemed  to  be ;  but  after  all,  when  amid  the 
blare  of  trumpets,  the  clanging  of  bells, 
and  the  roar  of  the  populace,  the  glorious 
pageant  had  passed  away  in  a  parti-color- 
ed blaze  of  light,  what  was  left  but  the  re- 
collection of  the  transitory  pleasure  of  the 
eye,  and  of  the  indescribaDle  excitement 
which  the  memory  in  vain  endeavored  to 
recall  of  all  that  had  at  the  moment  pro- 
duced such  irresistible  effects  ? 
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Each  impression,  strong  as  it  is,  ibr  an 
instant,  is  removed  by  the  incidents  of 
that  which  followed  it,  and  the  mind  fruit- 
lessly strives  to  reconstmct  the  succession 
of  emotions  which  have  died  away,  and  to 
restore,  as  it  were,  the  order  of  the  events 
by  which  those  emotions  were  produced. 
It  may  fairly  be  asserted  that  no  stranger 
who  was  present  ever  beheld  the  like  of 
the  ceremonial  of  to-day.  It  was  quite 
8ui  generis — ^the  devotion  and  highly  ex- 
cited religious  feeling  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  people,  and  their  acts  of  public  prostra- 
tion, recalled  the  &ith,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
practices,  of  past  ages,  and  offered  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  actuality  of  the  milita^ 
power  combined  with  this  national  fiutn 
which  menaces  the  future  rather  than  the 
present.  The  gorgeousness  of  the  carriages 
and  uniforms,  liveries  and  horse  trap- 
pings, was  worthy  of  the  Csesars,  or  some 
of  the  great  Oriental  conquerors ;  and  it 
is  said  uiat  the  coronation  will  cost  Rus- 
sia no  less  than  6,000,000  roubles,  or 
£1,000,000  sterling. 


WABNING  OF  THE  EMPSBOB'-S  APPBOACH. 

At  last  the  men  stand  to  their  arms  for 
the  third  time,  and  a  hum  of  many  sup- 

Sressed  voices  runs  along  the  streets.  A 
ull  heavy  noise,  like  the  single  beat  of  a 
deep  drum,  is  heard  a  long  way  off.  It  is 
the  first  coup  de  cannon  of  the  nine  which 
announces  that  the  Emperor  is  on  his  way 
to  the  entrance  of  his  ancient  capital.  In 
a  moment,  &r  and  wide  the  chimes  of  some 
400  churches,  scattered,  as  it  were,  broad- 
cast all  over  the  great  city,  ring  out  their 
stupendous  clamor,  which  is  musical  in  the 
depth  of  its  tumult,  and  the  crowd  settles 
into  an  attitude  of  profound  expectation 
and  repose. 

APPBABANCB  of  THB  PBOGESSION — THE 

MILITABY. 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  flourishing 
of  trumpets  and  the  strains  of  martial  mu- 
sic rise  above  all  this  tumult,  and  the 
trumpet  band  of  the  Rifles  of  the  Guard, 
close  at  hand,  commence  with  a  wild  aleriej 
which  is  subdued  afler  a  time  to  the 
measure  of  a  quick  march.  A  few  mo- 
ments of  suspense  pass  heavily,  and  at 
length  there  appears  on  the  red  path  of 
sand  which  Iooks  like  a  carpet  spread  in 
the  roadway,  a  small  party  of  G^darmes- 
a-Cheval,  preceded  by  a  maitre  de  police 


in  ffall  uniform.    This  latter  officer,  is  not 
ike  the  ^uiet  gentlemen  who  admimtter 
justice  m  Bow  Street  or  Guildhall,  nor 
does  he  resemble  the  more  formidaUe- 
looking  personages  who,  in  round  hats 
and  ^ver-bound  coUars^  ride  on  whirl- 
winds and  direct  the  9tonn  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm in  England.     He  is  a  soldier 
every  inch,  flrom  plumed  casque  to  qion 
mounted  on  a  prandng  war-horse^  ana 
clad  in  a  rich  uniform ;  two  and  two,  one 
at  each  side  of  the  wav,  his  gendarmes 
follow  him  in   light  blue  unm>rm  widi 
white  facings,  and  with  helmets  and  plumes 
also.  They  are  fine4ookinff  dragoons,  and 
ride  splendid  horses.    Bemnd  them — ^but 
who  shall  describe  these  warlike  figures  , 
which  come  on  to  their  own  mumo  of 
clinking  steel  and  jingling  of  armor  ?  They 
fill  up  the  whole  roadway  with  a  flood  of 
color.    Such  might  have  been  the  Cru- 
saders, or  rather  such  midiit  have  been 
the  Knights  of  Saladin,  wlien  the  Cross 
and  the  Crescent  met  in  battle.    Mounted 
on  high-bred,  spirited  horses,  which  are 
covered  with  rich  trapping  of  an  antique 
character,  the    escort    of  tiiie    Emperor 
comes  by,  and  calls  us  at  once  back  to  the 
days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.    Their  heads 
are  covered  with  a  fine  chain  armor — so 
fine,  indeed,  that  some  of  them  wear  it  as 
a  veil  before  their  faces.    This  mail  falls 
over  the  neck  and  coven  the  back  and 
chest,  and  beneath  it  glisten  rich  doublets 
of  yellow  silk.    Some  of  the  escort  carry 
lances  with  bright  pennons.    All  armed 
with  antique  carabines,  pistols,  and  curved 
swords.     Their  saddles  are  crested  with 
silver,  and  rich  scarft  and  sashes  decorate 
their  waists.    Their  handsome  ilbes  and 
slight  sinewv  frames  indicate  their  origin. 
.These  are  of  that  Circassian  race,  which, 
mingling  its  blood  with  the  Turks,  have 
removed  from  them  that  stigma  of  excess- 
ive ugliness  that  «nce,  according  to  old 
historians,  afinghted  Europe.   Their  influ- 
ence on  the  old  Muscovite  type  is  said  to 
be  equally  great,  and  the  fiimilies  which 
are  alliea  with  the  Circassians,  Iffingre- 
lians,  or  Georgians,  exhibit,  we  are  told,  a 
marked  difference  from  the  pure  and  un- 
mixed breed  of  Russian  oriCTi. 

The  whole  breadth  of  Sie  street  was 
now  occupied  bv  a  gfittering  mass  of  pen- 
nons, armor,  plumes,  steeL  and  bright 
colors ;  the  air  was  fiDed  with  the  sounds 
of  popular  delight,  the  champin|^  of  Uts 
and  cunking  of  weapons,  the  flourishing  of 
trumpets,  and,  above  aD,  the  loud  voices 
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of  the  bells.    Close  behind  the  Circassian 
escort  and  the  wild  B«shkirs  comes  a 

g|uadron  of  the  Division  of  the  Black  Sea 
ossacks  of  the  Guard,  in  large  flat  black 
[^eepskin  caps,  with  red  skull-pieces,  long 
lances,  the  shafts  painted  red,  and  the 
pennons  colored  blue,  white,  and  red ;  their 
jacketSpof  scarlet ;  their  horses  small,  hand- 
some, and  Aill  of  spirit. 

The  forest  of  red  lance  shafts  through 
which  one  looked,  gave  a  most  curious  as- 
pect to  the  gay  cavalcade.  A  squadron 
of  the  Regiment  of  Cossacks  of  the  Ouard 
in  blue,  follows.  Except  in  the  shape 
of  the  head-dress,  which  is  like  one  of  our 
shakob  in  the  olden  time,  and  the  color  of 
their  uniform,  these  men  resemble  the 
Black  Sea  Cossacks. 

THB  NOBLKSSB. 

Suggesting  some  strange  likenesses  and 
comparisons,  there  follows  after  these  400 
Cossacks  a  large  body  of  the  haiUe  noblease 
on  horseback  and  in  uniform,  two  and  two, 
headed  by  the  Marshal  of  the  NobiliWibr 
the  District  of  Moscow.  Nearly  all  of 
these  nobles  are  in  military  uniforms; 
those  who  are  not,  wear  the  old  Russian 
boyard's  dress,  a  tunic  glistening  with 
precious  stones,  golden  belts  studded  with 
diamonds,  and  high  caps  with  aigrettes 
of  brilliants.  On  their  breasts  are  or- 
ders, stars,  crosses,  ribands,  innumerable. 
MenschikofGs,  Rostopchins,  Gbditzins,  Wo- 
ronzofEs,  GortschakofGs,  Strogonoffi^  Che- 
remetieffi,  Platofls,  Tolstoys,  and  the  bear- 
ers of  many  other  names  unknown  in 
Western  Europe  before  the  last  century, 
are  there  carrying  whole  fortunes  on  their 
backs,  the  rulers  and  masters  of  millions 
of  their  follow  Bien;  but,  brilliant  as  they 
are,  the  interest  they  excite  soon  passes 
away  when  the  next  gorgeous  cavalcade 
approaches. 

THX  ASIATIC  DSPUTIES. 

This  consists  of  the  deputies  of  the  va- 
rious Asiatic  peuplades  or  races  which 
have  submitted  to  Russia,  all  on  horse- 
back, two  by  two.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
costume  of  every  age  at  one  view,  and  all 
as  rich  as  wealth,  old  fiunily  treasures, 
hoarded  plunder,  and  modem  taste,  can 
make  it.  Bashkirs  and  Ciroasffians,  Tcher- 
kess,  Abassians,  in  coats  of  mail  and  sur- 
eoats  of  fine  chain  armor,  Calmucks,  Tar- 
tars of  Kazan  and  the  Crimea,  Mmgre- 


lians,  Karapapaks,  Daghistanhis,  Arme- 
nians, the  people  of  Gouriel  and  Georgia, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  the  Cas- 
pian, Kurds,  peo{>le  of  Astrakhan,  Samoie- 
des,  wild  mountaineers  from  distant  ran- 
ges to  which  the  speculations  of  even  the 
"Hertfordshire  Incumbent"  have  never 
wandered,  Chinese  from  the  Siberian 
frontiers,  Mongols,  and  strange  beings 
like  Caliban  in  court-dress.  Some  of  them 
had  their  uncovered  hair  plaited  curiously 
with  gold  coins;  others  wore  on  the 
head  only  a  small  flat  plate  of  precious 
metal  lust  over  the  forehead ;  others  sheep- 
skin nead-dresses  studded  with  jewels; 
old  matchlocks  that  might  have  rung  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Ivan  Yelild,  battle-axes, 
lances,  scimitars,  and  daggers  of  every 
form,  were  borne  by  this  gaudy  throng, 
whose  mode  of  riding  offered  ever  possi- 
ble variety  of  the  way  in  which  a  man  can 
sit  on  a  horse.  Some  rode  without  stir- 
rups, loose  and  graceful  as  the  Qreek  war- 
riors who  live  on  the  friezes  of  the  X^arthe- 
non;  others  sat  in  a  sort  of  legless  arm- 
chair^ with  their  knees  drawn  up  after  the 
manner  of  satorial  equestrians.  Every 
sort  of  bit,  bridle,  saddle,  and  horse  trap- 
ping which  has  been  used  fflnce  horses 
were  subjugated  to  man,  could  be  seen 
here.  Some  of  the  saddle-cloths  and  hol- 
sters were  of  surpassing  richness  and  splen- 
dor. In  the  midst  of  all  these  cavauers, 
two  attracted  particular  notice.  One  was 
a  majestic-lookmg  Turk,  with  an  enormous 
beara  and  a  towering  turban,  whose  gar- 
ments were  of  such  a  rich  material  and 
strange  cut,  that  one  was  reminded  imme- 
diately of  the  high  priest  in  Rembrandt's 
picture,  or  of  the  old  engravings  of  the 
sultan  in  old  books  of  traveL  The  other 
was  a  young  deputy  from  Oouriel,  with 
clustering  hair  flowing  down  in  curls  from 
beneath  a  small  patch  of  gold  and  jewels 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  whose  foce 
and  figure  were  strikingly  handsome,  and 
who  was  dressed  in  a  magnificent  suit  of 
blue  velvet  eramoiai^  flashing  with  pre- 
cious stones.  He  was  a  veritable  Eastern 
Antinous,  and  was  well  matched  with  his 
beautiful  horse.  This  cavalcade  of  the 
^*'peuplades  soumises  a  la  Hussiey^^  was 
to  strangers  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  procession;  but  it  passed  too  quickly 
by  for  th«  eye  to  decompose  its  ingredi- 
ents. What  stories  of  the  greatness  and 
magnificence  of  Russia  will  those  people 
take  back  to  their  remote  tribes!  They 
went  by  bright,  shifting,  and  indistinct  as 
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a  dream  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The 
only  objection  one  could  make  to  this  pari 
of  the  procesdon  was  that  it  was  over  too 
soon,  and  the  eye  wandered  after  it  to  the 
curve  of  the  lines  of  soldiery  that  hid  it 
&om  tIcw. 

TUB  ElfPEBOB'S  BOUBEHOLD. 

The  ceremony  is  now  becoming  m0f,( 
exciting,  for  the  carriages  come  in  view 
ronnd  the  turn  of  the  street.  They  ari' 
preceded,  however,  by  thepiqtieur  of  ihv 
Emperor  on  boreeback,  and  20  hantemeii 
in  full  livery,  after  whom  rides  in  greiit 
grandeur,  the  Head  Hnntsman — the  mas- 
ter of  the  Emperor's  hounds,  or  the  Chtj' 
de  la  Vmerie  Imperiaie.  The  first  vehiclV' 
is  an  open  phaeton  gilt  richly  from  stei  n 
to  stern,  and  lined  with  crimson  velvet. 
drawn  by  six  noble  horses  with  the  richest 
trappings;  at  the  head  of  each  horse  there 
is  a  footman  in  cocked  hat,  green  and  gold 
livery,  buckskins,  and  patent-leather  jack- 
boots, who  holds  his  charge  by  a  richly- 
embossed  rein;  the  driver,  barring  his 
livery,  seems  to  have  been  abstracted  from 
Buckingham  Palace.  In  this  gay  vehicle 
are  seated,  in  uniforms  of  green  and  goM, 
two  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
Court,  with  huge  wands  of  office.  This 
description,  bad  as  it  is,  must  suffice  fur 
the  next  open  phaeton  and  its  parapherna- 
lia, in  whi^  is  seated  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies.  After  this  carriage 
comes  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  (.-n 
horseback,  followed  by  twenty-four  Geji- 
tlemen  of  the  Chamber,  monnted  on  rich]  \ 
caparisoned  horses,  riding  two  and  twi>. 
Another  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  is  next 
seen,  preceding  a  cavalcade  of  twelvi; 
mounted  chamberlains,  who  are  stifi*  with 
gp)ld  lace,  and  coverwi  with  orders  ard 
ribands.  Having  got  rid  of  an  officer  uf 
the  Imperial  stables,  who  looks  veryliki' 
a  tield-marshal,  and  two  Falefreniera  in 
uniforms  too  rich  for  an  English  Genem!, 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  following  ol  i- 
ieets:  The  second  "  Charges  de  la  Gour.'' 
m.  gilt  carriages,  four  and  four,  erims(>:i 
velvet  linings,  green  and  gold  footmen. 
and  fine  horses.  Next  the  Slarshal  of  the 
Court,  in  an  open  phaoton,  gilt  all  over, 
with  hisgrandbatonof  office  flashing  wit li 
gems.  Nest,  the  Grand  "Charges  de  I" 
Cour,"  by  four,  in  gilt  and  crimson  csi- 
riages,  all  and  each  drawn  like  the  firHt, 
with  mnniiig  footmen  and  rich  trappings 


[January, 

"  All  cUnqoant — all  in  g;old  like  heaOken  gods ; 
Every  man  that  walked  showed  Uke  a  mine." 

The  members  of  the  Imperial  Council, 
in  gilt  carriages,  followed  the  Gran^ 
"C^*"^"— all  that  is  esteemed  wise  in 
Russia,  skilful  in  diplomacy,  and  venerated 
for  past  services,  grave,  astute,  and  polish- 
ed nobles  and  gentlemen,  whose  hvts  have 
been  spent  in  devoted  efforts  for  the  1^- 
grandizement  of  th«r  country,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  their  Impe- 
rial master,  their  breasts  bear  witness  to 
the  fevor  with  which  they  have  been 
regarded.  It  is  with  strange  feelings  one 
gazes  on  the  representatives  of  a  poucy  so 
crafty  and  so  ambitiouB  as  that  which  is 
attributed  to  the  Russian  Court,  and  whioh 
in  this  19th  century  is  supported  by  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  learning  and 
lo^c  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe. 

THS  EUPEBOB'B  BODY  OtTASOS. 

As  the  hut  of  the  train  of  carriages 
passes,  a  noise  like  distant  thunder  rolhng 
along  the  street  announces  the  approa(£ 
of  the  Czar.  But  his  presence  b  grandly 
heralded.  Immediatelyafter  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  Court  rides  in  an  opm 
phaeton,  gilt  like  the  rest ;  but,  bright  aa 
IB  he  and  all  about  him,  there  comes  after 
that  compared  with  the  lustre  of  which  he 
is  as  a  mote  in  the  sun.  In  gilt  casques 
of  beautiiul  form  and  worhmaiMhip,  sur- 
mounted by  crest  eagles  of  (diver  or  gold, 
in  milk-white  coats  and  gilded  cnirassee 
and  back-plates,  approach  the  giants  of 
the  first  squadron  of  the  C^ovaliers 
Gardes  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  each 
on  a  charger  fit  for  a  commander  in  battle. 
These  are  the  picked  men  of  60,000,000 
of  the  human  race,  and  in  stature  they 
certainly  exceed  any  troops  I  have  ever 
seen,  .All  their  appointments  are  splendid, 
but  it  is  said  that  they  looked  better  in 
the  days  of  the  late  Emperor,  when  they 
wore  white  buckskins  and  jack-boots,  thiui 
they  do  now  in  their  long  tronsers.  The 
squadron  was  probably  200  strong,  and 
the  effect  of  the  polished  helmets,  crests 
and  armor,  was  dazzling.  Their  officers 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished,  except 
by  thdr  position  and  the  extraordioai^ 
beauty  and  truning  of  some  of  their 
horses,  which  slowly  beat  time,  as  it  were, 
with  their  hoo&  to  the  struns  of  the  march. 
The  First  Squadron  of  the  Gfarde  a  Cheoai 
follows — 
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II 


-All  fiimished — all  in  arms, 


All  plumed  like  estridges  that  wins  the  wind ; 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  baued, 
Glittering  in  golden  coats  like  images.*' 

So  bright,  so  fine,  that  one  is  puzzled  to 
decide  which,  they  or  the  chevaliers,  are 
the  bravest. 

THB  CZAR. 

But  as  we  are  debating  the  point,  the 
tremendous  cheering  of  the  people  and 
the  measured  hurrahs  of  the  soldiers,  the 
doffed  hats  and  the  reverences  of  the  crowd, 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefe,  and  the  clash 
of  presenting  arms,  warn  us  that  the 
"  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fin- 
land, which  are  inseparable  from  them," 
is  at  hand,  and  Alexander  Nicolaievitch  is 
before  us.  His  Majesty  is  tall  and  well 
formed,  although  he  does  not  in  stature, 
or  in  grandeur  of  person,  come  near  to 
his  father.  His  &ce  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  portraits  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
but  the  worshippers  of  his  deceased  Ma- 
jesty declare  that  it  is  wanting  in  wonder- 
ful power  of  eye  and  dignity  and  intelli- 
gence of  expression  which  characterized 
the  father.  His  Majesty  is  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  a  general  officer,  and  seems 
quit€  simply  attired,  after  all  the  splendor 
which  has  gone  past.  He  wears  a  bur- 
nished casque  with  a  long  plume  of  white, 
orange,  and  dark  cock's  feathers,  a  close 
fitting  green  tunic,  with  aguillettes  and 
orders,  and  red  trousers,  and  he  guides 
liis  charger — a  perfect  model  of  symmetry 
— ^with  ease  and  gracefulness.  His  feap 
tures  are  full  of  emotion  as  he  returns  with 
a  military  salute  on  all  sides  the  mad  con- 
gratulations of  his  people,  who  really  act 
as  though  the  Deity  were  incarnate  before 
them.  It  is  said  that  several  times  his 
eyes  ran  over  with  tears.  To  all  he  gives 
the  same  acknowledgment — raising  his 
extended  hand  to  the^  side  of  his  casque, 
so  that  the  forefinger  rises  vertically  by 
the  rim  in  front  of  the  ear.  The  effect  of 
his  presence  is  considerably  marred  by  the 
proximity  of  his  suite,  who  have  gradually 
and  perhaps  unwittingly  closed  up  till  they 
are  immediately  behind  his  horse,  instead 
of  leaving  him  isolated,  as  he  was  when 
he  quitted  the  palace  of  Petrovsky.  Thus 
it  happens  that,  before  he  reaches  the 
^>ot  where  the  spectator  is  placed,  he  is 
nearly  lost  amid  the  crowd  behind  him ; 


and  that  the  moment  he  passes,  his  figure 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  plumed  suite  who 
follow  at  his  heels. 

THB  6RAin>  DUKE  CONBTANTINE. 

Amid  this  crowd  of  great  people  we  all 
search  out  the  Grand  Duke  Coxstantine, 
whose  keen  stem  eyes  are  piercing  each 
window  as  he  rides  along.  A  counte- 
nance with  more  iron  will,  resolution,  and 
energy  stamped  upon  it,  one  rarely  sees, 
and  the  Russians  are  not  unjustifiably 
proud  of  the  ability  and  activity  he  dis- 
played when  the  allied  squadbron  was 
expected  at  Cronstadt.  His  features  and 
form  are  cast  in  the  Romanoff  mould, 
which  the  portraits  of  Alexandeb  and 
Nicholas  have  made  pretty  well  known 
among  us. 

THE  WIDO^VED  EMPRESS. 

The  Empress  Alexandra  Feodowna, 
whose  appearance  excited  the  liveliest 
acclamations  of  the  people,  now  passed 
before  us,  her  feeble  frame  sustained  by 
the  part  she  had  to  play,  so  that  she  sur- 
prises those  who  know  how  weak  and 
suffering  she  is  when  they  see  her  parte 
and  the  CTacefril  and  animated  bearing 
with  whi(m  she  acknowledges  the  cheers 
of  the  multitude.  "  Ah  I"  say  they  who 
think  of  the  old  Court,  "  who  would  ever 
imagine  that  she,  who  was  as  a  feather  in 
the  air  suspended  by  a  breath,  should  live 
to  see  this  day,  and  that  he — son  Dieu — 
should  have  died  before  her  I"  Her 
Majesty  was  right  royally  and  imperially 
attired,  but  how  I  cannot  say.  A  cloud 
of  light  drapery,  through  which  diamonds 
shoite  like  stars,  floated  around  her,  and 
on  her  head  was  a  tiara  of  brilliants.  The 
carriage  in  which  she  sat  was  a  triumph 
of  splendor — all  gold  and  crimson  velvet ; 
and  on  the  roof^  which  was  composed  of 
similar  materials,  was  the  likeness  of  an 
Imperial  crown.  The  ei^ht  horses,  which 
were  attached  to  the  carnage  by  trappings 
and  cords  of  gold,  were  the  most  beautiml 
in  the  Imperial  stables,  and  each  was  led 
with  a  golden  bridle  by  a  palefrenier  in 
grand  livery.  To  hide  from  ner  the  coach- 
man's back,  perforce  turned  towards  Her 
Majesty's  face,  there  was  an  array  of  little 
pages  who  sat  outside  the  coach  on  the 
rail  with  their  backs  towards  the  coach- 
man's, and  their  round  visages  vU-ihvia 
that  of  the  Empress. 
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COinWCT  OP  TH»  POPUIiAGB. 

No  accident  of  a  seriona  character  oo-. 
curred  in  the  streets,  nor  was  there  the 
smallest  disturbance  or  violence,  although 
the  police,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  were 


kept  out  of  view,  and  were  notpermitted 
to  appear  along  the  line  of  the  procession. 
It  is  said  that  upwards  of  500,000  persons 
were  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  their 
behavior  on  the  occadon  is  certainly  most 
exemplary. 


THE  CORONATION  OP  THE  CZAR. 


The  Czar  is  now  the  Lord^s  anointed. 
The  great  ceremony  which  has  consecrated 
his  power  in  the  eyes  of  so  many  milUona 
of  his  subjects,  has  been  performed  with 
rare  precision  and  success,  and  with  a. 
magnificence  to  which  no  historical  p^o- 
ant  known  to  me  can  chum  superiority. 
The  day — ^how  much  of  our  grandest  ef- 
forts depend  on  that  which  wo  cannot  con- 
trol— was  beautiful  At  sunrise  all  Mos- 
cow was  up  and  stirring,  and  ere  it  was 
day  the  hum  of  voices  and  the  tramp  of 
feet  rose  froia,  the  streets.  At  6  o'clock 
the  Ejremlin  was  assaulfed  by  a  sea  of 
human  beings,  who  lashed  themselves 
angrily  against  the  gates,  and  surged  in 
like  waves  through  the  portals.  This  is 
to  the  Russians  what  the  Tower,  St. 
Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  cathe- 
drals, and  the  universities,  all  in  one,  would 
be  to  an  Englishman:  ^^It  is  the  heart 
and  the  soul  of  Moscow,  as  Moscow  is  the 
heart  and  the  soul  of  Russia."  It  is  her 
^torical  monument  and  the  temple  of  her 
&^.  Against  these  walls  have  been  bro- 
ken the  hordes  which  for  so  many  centu- 
ries sought  to  destroy  in  its  cradle  the 
Hercules  which  was  bom  to  crush  them, 
and  within  them  have  passed  most  of  the 
great  events  which  are  the  landmarks 
m  RujBsian  history.  Here  is  all  that  is 
most  precious  and  most  sacred  to  the  Rus- 
sian race — ^the  tombs  of  the  kings,  dukes, 
and  czars,  tiie  palaces,  the  cathedrals,  the 
treasures,  the  tribunals,  the  holy  images, 
the  miraculous  relics,  so  dear  to  this  giant 
of  the  Sclavonic  race.  In  form  it  is  an  ir- 
regidar  polygon,  widi  a  tower  at  each 
ai^le  of  the  walls.  It  ia  bounded  by  the 
river  on  one  side,  and  by  boulevards  mark- 
ing the  course  of  an  ancient  stream,  now 
as  dry  as  Cephisus,  on  the  other,  and  its 
walls  define  accurately  the  size  of  the 
whole  dty  of  Moscow  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Gzars. 

I  had  intended  a  more  minute  descfip- 


tion  of  this  sacred  spot,  bat  for  the  pres- 
ent I  must  be  content  with  saying  so 
much. 

THB  OBOWN  JEWEa^iS. 

From  the  Salle  d' Aleumdre  we  pass  on 
to  the  Hall  of  Stb  Andrew;,  at  the  end  ot 
which  is  the  Imperial  throne  in  j^urple  and 
^old^  wii^  seven  steps  ascending  to  it. 
Above  is  emblazoned  ^^iPCBUde  Dieu^^^ 
surrounded  by  a  golden  glory^  The  walls 
are  covered  with  blue^  the  oolor  of  St. 
Andrew  riband,  with  the  armorial  bear< 
ings  of  all  the  kingdoms^  principalities, 
dudbies,  and  provinces  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, and  between  the  windows  are  repre- 
sented  in  gilt  relief  the  chain  and  cross 
of  the  Apostle.  At  the  i^^r  end  of  the 
haU,  on  the  left-hand  side,  were  is  a  great 
crowd  of  persons  at  one  side  of  a  small 
table.  They  sre  feastmg  their  eyes  on 
the  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  globe, 
which  will  be  used  presently  in  the  great 
ceremony  of  the  day.  Tne  only  praise 
that  can  be  given  to  diamonds  beLongs  to 
those  in  the  crown — ^they  ^ijce  very  big  and 
very  bright.  The  crown  is  a  duster  oi 
Koh-i-noors,  and  there  is  a  wreath  of  difr> 
monds  in  the  form  of  oak  leavea  airouad  it 
which  is  dazzling  as  the  sun  himsel£  Maav 
of  these  brilliants  are  the  size  of  pistol-liajb- 
of  the  good  old  duelling  diameter.  As  to 
the  sceptre,  there  is  a  tiH>  to  it  formed  of 
a  &mous  diamond,  wbion  one  ia  almost 
afiraid  to  talk  about.  I  really  would  not 
venture  to  state  how  lai^it  seems  to  be, 
and  shall  content  mys^  by  saving  that 
this  is  the  precious  stone  for  which  Catb- 
erine  H.  gave  nearly  £80^000  and:  a  large 
pension  for  life  to  a  runaway  slave.  (Ftcfe 
every  story-book).  Turning  away  from 
those  important  ingredienta  in  the  cere- 
monial of  to-day,  let  us  look  at  -what  is 
curious  or  worthy  of  notice  in  the  hall  it- 
sel£  The  diamonds  will  remain  for  ever, 
and  will  be  just  regarded  with  the  same 
feeling  of  traditionary  stupid  admiralaoii^ 
as  they  are  iiow>  till  sgoae  chymiat  ftahion 
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them,  like  Prince  Rupert's  drops,  by  the 
dozen.  There  are  objects  here  which  "will 
not  last  so  long. 

THE  ICEN  WHO  FOUGHT  AOAINBT 
NAPOLEON  I. 

In  two  long  lines,  from  door  to  door  of 
the  Hall  of  St.  Andrew  and  of  the  Hall  of 
St.  George,  are  drawn  np  the  Grenadiers 
of  the  P^ace,  the  veterans  of  the  last  war. 
To  me  those  fine  old  soldiers  were  more 
interesting  and  attractive  than  all  the  dis- 
play of  riches  and  the  blaze  of  gold  and 
silver  aronnd  and  above  ns.  Their  dress 
recalled  the  davs  of  those  Titanic  struggles 
which  shook  ail  Europe.  The  huge  bear- 
skin cap,  with  white  tassels  and  gilt  cords, 
the  ample,  broad-chested  coatee  and  cross 
belts,  and  the  white  pantaloons  with  many 
buttons  at  the  outer  side  from  the  knee  to 
the  foot,  reminded  one  of  the  time  when 
Kutusoff  and  Blucher  and  Murat  and 
Wellington  were  the  heroes  of  fest-recur- 
rinff  battles.  These  men  are  picked  from 
various  regiments,  with  some  regard  per- 
ha^  to  size,  but  certainly  with  undoubted 
clamis  on  the  score  of  service,  for  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who  does  not  bear  five  or 
six  ribands  and  crosses  or  medals  on  his 
breast.  As  you  walk  along  that  wall  of 
soldiers  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  they 
have  lived  under  three  Emperors,  and 
have  fought  against  the  great  Napoleon. 
They  are  all  in  perfect  preservation.  The 
only  thing  to  betray  old  a^e  is  a  certain 
istiffiiess  fu>out  the  knee,  and  those  impla- 
cable andinvindbleand  inevitable  wrinkles 
which  will  come  upon  us  as  records  of  so 
many  lustres.  The  hair  is  jet  black,  the 
moustache  is  lustrous  and  dark  as  the 
boot  which  was  wont  to  affright  the  fdincB 
of  our  boyhood,  and  the^whiriters— for  old 
Russia  wore  whiskers — are  of  the  same 
fine  polish,  ^e  surprise  into  which  you 
may  be  thrown  at  such  evidences  of  ju- 
venility on  the  part  of  men  who  have  seen 
the  horrors  of  uie  Beresina,  and  who  be- 
held Murat  turn  his  back  at  Taroslavitz, 
is  removed,  however,  when  jou  see  that 
the  veteran  who  touches  his  moustache 
blackens  the  finffers  of  Mb  ^love ;  he  has 
had  his  hair  dyed  just  ca  his  boots  have 
been  polished — ^for  efleot.  Some  of  these 
veterans  are  historical  monument»-^H9ome 
have  served  under  Snwaroff  at  Ismail  and 
in  Italy-— others  have  marched  triumph- 
%bDttIy  into  PariisH— others  have  crossed  the 
Balkans  with  Diebitdi.    Of  aU  their  aur 


merous  decoraticms  these  veterans  seem 
to  prize  the  Paris  medal  and  riband  the 
most,  and  they  point  to  it  with  great  pride, 
though  it  hangs  amid  memorials  of  tre- 
mendous battle-fields.  How  ^ese  rugged 
old  warriors,  the  relics  of  Austerlits,  i^ed- 
land,  Eylau,  Pultowsk,  and  the  Borodino 
must  smile  in  their  hearts  at  the  medal 
which  has  this  day  been  given  away  tonear- 
ly  all  Russia  on  account  of  the  late  war. 
The  line  in  which  the  soldiers  were  dressed 
was  perfect ;  the  men  were  six  paces  apart, 
and  from  time  to  thne  the  General  on 
dutv  for  the  day  moved  up  and  down  the 
ranks,  took  bearings  with  his  eye  from 
breast  to  breast,  and  dressed  them  with 
his  own  hands.  They  were  of  different 
height,  being  selected  for  merit  and  ser- 
vice, but  on  an  average  they  were  six  feet 
high. 

GOBTSCHAKOPP  AiTO  MXKSCHIKOFF. 

In  a  quiet  group,  beside  a  golden  pillar, 
there  stands  Gortschakoff^  whose  name 
will  be  ever  associated  with  that  masterly 
retreat  which  deprived  France  and  Eng- 
gland  of  half  their  triumph.  When  last 
the  writer  saw  that  gaunt  ^eat  figure  it 
was  stalking  up  the  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  at 
the  funeral  ot  our  great  Duke.  Since 
then  vears — and  a  few  months  which 
brought  with  them  such  cares  as^  years 
seldom  know — ^have  bowed  down  his 
figure,  and  have  wrinkled  that  broad  high 
brow.  The  Prince  is  covered  with  orders, 
crosses,  and  ribands;  stars  of  diamonds 
glitter  on  his  breast ;  but  there  is  an  air 
of  gravity  and  care  about  hun  which 
shows  that  these  honors  have  not  been 
lightly  bought.  His  eyes  are  dim,  and 
the  use  of  a  pair  of  black-mounted  spec- 
tacles adds  to  the  severity  of  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face.  It  is  very  strildng  indeed 
to  aee  the  number  of  Russian  officers  who 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  such  aids  to  im- 
perfect vision.  There  must  be  something 
peculiar  in  their  habits,  or  in  the  climate, 
which  renders  it  necessary  for  a  large 
proportion  of  military  men  to  wear 
glasses. 

In  another  spot  Prince  Menschikoff, 
who  is  still  a  fkvorite  wit^  the  Russians, 
is  speaking  with  his  usual  dryness  of  man- 
ner to  an  attentive  little  audience.  The 
Prince  is  very  sore  respecting  the  criti- 
cism to  which  he  has  been  exposed  for  his 
plan  of  defence  at  the  Alma ;  and  the  let- 
ters which  have  appeared  in  the  public 
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pftpers  from  him  and  his  accasers,  are  a 
new  fcatnro  in  Ras«an  jonmalism.  The 
Prince's  friendfl  say  that  his  plan  wae 
fnutratod  by  the  neglect  of  the  Gen- 
eral who  commanded  the  left  wing  to 
cany  ont  his  instractions ;  these  were,  to 
aDow  five  or  rax  battalions  of  the  French 
to  get  up  to  tho  edge  of  the  plateao,  and 
then  to  attack  them,  and  horl  them  down 
on  the  colamns  ascendinf;  from  below ;  bnt 
instead  of  doing  so,  the  General  permitted 
nine  or  ten  battalions  and  »  battery  of 
artillery  to  crown  the  heights  ere  he  as- 
auled  them  with  all  his  force,  and  then 
they  were  too  strong  to  be  dislodged. 
HoweTot  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Kasraans  regard  Prince  Menschikoff 
as  the  most  accomplished  General  they 
possess,  so  &r  as  regards  the  theory  of 
war.  lie  is  extremely  well-read  in  many 
branches  of  learning,  and  is  said  to  be  as 
various  and  versatile  as  our  own  Achito- 
phel — ch  ymist,  d  octor,  naturalist,gcoIogist, 
lawyer,  diplomatist,  soldier,  sailor,  etc. 
His  manner  is  imperious  and  harsh,  albeit 
he  is  given  to  theory  and  reverie  rather 
than  action,  and  he  never  "  receives"  at 
hie  house,  or  studies  the  arts  of  popolarity. 

ItRK   A?n>  WOUEN   07  ALL  NATIONS. 

Amid  these  warriors  and  statesmen, 
ladie^  in  full  court  dress  are  pressing 
towards  tho  inner  apartments  of  the 
palace,  radiant  with  diamonds,  for  the 
display  of  which  the  Muscovite  head-dress 
now  in  vogue  is  peculiarly  adapted. 
This  consists  of  a  high  circlet  or  coronet 
of  salin  velvet,  or  cloth,  which  encom- 
passes t)ie  top  of  the  head,  and  is  studded 
with  precious  stoacs.  Peruana,  in  high 
black  sheepskin  caps,  and  rich  loose  dresses 
of  finest  silk,  and  gossamer  shawls — flat- 
fiioed  Tartar  deputies,  wild  delegates  from 
tho  further  Caspian  littoral,  Georgians, 
Circassians,  Abossea,  Tcherkesses,  Miu- 
grelians,  Ourclians,  Moguls,  Gourians, 
Da^h<;stantces,  Koords,  Lapps,  Kalmucks, 
lOiirgosses,  Cossacks — miugUng  with  Rus- 
sians, French,  English,  Spanuir^,ltomans, 
Greeks,  Austrians,  Prussians,  Saxons, 
Danes — hero  was  an  epitome  of  tho  Asia- 
tic and  European  races,  all  in  their  finest 
bravery,  mingling  together  in  the  narrow 
oompass  of  two  grand  halls. 

TUB  VRSSCa  AUBXSeAlKIB. 

The  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministen 
10  assembled  at  the  palace  of  M.  dfl 
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I  Moray,  at  8  o'clock,  will  descend  from 
I  ilii'ir  carriages  at  the  northern  angle  of 
.  thi'^  outer  estrade.  Jost  a  minnte  or  two 
'  l.(.-tiii\!  9  o'clock  there  is  a  great  commo- 
I  tioii  .tmong  the  people,  who  are  closely 
I  )>^K'kt'd  in  this  outer  conrt,  and  the  gen- 
I  iLmni'S  riding  gently  through  them  make 
I  u  Line  for  the  &st  carriage  of  the  French 
!  Kriihiissy.  It  comes  np  right  gorgeously 
— riiTioing  footmen,  bewi^ed  ooachman, 
L'rn;ii|  chasseur — a  regular  glass  coach,  all 
;:<  11  lian^ing ;  the  horsee  and  haniesa  arc 
'  uiK  xceptionable,  bnt  it  is  rather  startling 
to  he  ;ir  in  the  Kremlin  a  vigorous  inter- 
fiL'ilntion  addressed  from  the  dignitary  on 
thi' box  to  theleadingpalefrenier,  "Now 

tl]i7i,Uill!  why  the dont  yon  leave 

Hir  ''>4ses'  'edsalooe?"  The  reply  is  lost 
in  liii  Russian  cries  of  attention  along  the 
liiu'  :i>Coant  de  Momy  descends  from  his 
oani^ge  and  steps  on  the  estrade,  where 
he  is  received  by  a  High  Chamberlain  in 
waiting.  His  Excellency  is  dressed  de 
ri;/ue'ir,  and  is  really  a  well-appointed 
"  fine-looking  gentleman,"  as  onr  great 
PfTuknnis  would  say.  Some  of  his  suite 
li;u'c  iirrived  on  horseback,  and  the  other 
carriaees  of  the  embassy  are  rather  put 
into  tae  shade  by  the  splendor  of  their 

THB  BBmSH   AKBASSADOB. 

Tho  next  carriage,  vrhich  is  not  so 
Rboivy,  but  is  in  other  respects  at  least  as 
^ooil  as  the  Count's  coacn,  is  that  of  the 
Eiii^lishAmbassador,  who  with  theCoont- 
ot*;j  (Tranville,  descend,  are  reoeived  by  the 
(.'li^iiiberlun,  and  in  a  like  manner  enter 
t)ii'  ( 'fithedral.  Lord  Granville  is  dressed 
i]i  i)]o  Windsor  nnifonn,  and  hiswlAjWho 
to  !ill  our  eyes  is  dreraed  with  great  rioh- 
)U'~:s  iind  taste,  is  quite  glorious  with 
'li^iiiiijads.  The  horses  are  worthy  of  the 
l>i-.r  litmoutin  "the  park,"  Que  vouiez 
//.  /ihinf  The  second  carri^e  oontuns 
tlu  ^Urqnis  and  Marchioneos  of  Stafibrd, 
tlic  E.irl  of  Lincoln,  and  CoL  the  Hon. 
Artluir  Hardinge ;  the  third,  Lord  Gran- 
\  il!<.''s  brothers  and  Iddy  Margaret  Lave- 
riiiu-tiower,  Lord  Ward,  and  CoL  Maude, 
Roy.ll  Horse  ArtiUory,  (of  the  &moiu  <dd 
I  troop  of  Crimean  report ;)  the  others, 
Sir  R.  Peel,  and  Lady  KmUy  Fed,  and 
Loul  Ashley,  Lord  ^ymonr,  the  Hwi. 
Gt'iiil'l  Ponsonby,  Ac;  there  were  «1bo 
in  nttrndance  Lord  Cavendish,  LordJM- 
kc-ith,  Capt.  Kmg,  Mr.  Later,  Sir  Jatn 
Aetou.  Sir  B..Kiag.    May  it  be  aaid,  ira 
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were  all  prond  of  our  fidr  countrywomen, 
who  might  have  well  dared  comparison, 
had  there  been  any  to  mstitute,  with  the 
ladies  of  other  Embassies  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  there  were  none,  for  ours  is  the  only 
Embassy  with  "  ladies"  attached ;  and,  as 
for  the  Legations,  there  are  only  two— 
that  of  the  United  States  (to  wMch  Mrs. 
Colt  and  Miss  Jarvis  are  attached)  and  of 
Saxony  (which  is  represented  by  the 
Baron  and  Baroness  de  Seebach)  which 
are  gallant  enough  to  come  with  their 
wives  to  Moscow. 

DIAMONDED  E8TERHAZY. 

And  now,  amid  a  little  battalion  of  bare- 
headed running  footmen,  a  very  fine  old 
coach,  with  a  poor  team  of  horses,  drives 
up,  and  from  it  descends — "What  is  this  ? 
A  very  fine  old  gentleman,  indeed,  some- 
what gone  in  years,  but  right  royal  and 
splendid  in  air  and  attire.  It  is  Prince  Paul 
Esterhazy,  Ambassador  of  Austria.  He  is 
dressed  in  pure  silk  or  velvet,  with  a  huzzar 
jacket  of  the  same  material,  braided  all  over 
with  pearls.  Diamonds  flash  forth  from 
all  the  folds  of  his  clothing.  His  maroon- 
colored  boots,  which  come  up  to  the  knee, 
are  crusted  ^nih.  pearls  and  diamonds,  and 
on  his  heels  are  spurs  of  brilliants  which 
glitter  finely  in  the  sunshine.  One  would 
almost  be  proud  to  be  kicked  by  such  a 
boot,  but  perhaps  such  an  honor  is  only 
reserved  for  the  great  and  noble.  His 
Excellency  has  a  very  brilliant  suite. 

VIEW  PROM  THE  KBEMLIN  :   ASSOCIATIONS. 

From  the  Salle  Ste.  Andre  the  doors  on 
one  side  lead  to  the  fine  promenade  which 
is  formed  on  the  top  of  the  first  story  of 
the  fa9ade  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  As  we 
stepped  out  on  this  esplanade,  a  sight  such 
as  can  neither  be  described  nor  forgotten 
met  the  eye.  It  was  yet  early — about 
half-past  6  o'clock ;  the  sun  shining  from 
the  left  lighted  up  the  gilt  domes  and  vanes 
of  the  Kremlin,  and  of  the  churches  on  the 
light  of  the  picture,  with  a  rich  orange 
flame,  that  seemed  to  die  away  or  gather 
fresh  vividness  as  the  rolling  vapors  of 
the  morning  roUed  up  more  densefy  from 
the  river,  or  thinned  away  befi)re  the  fickle 
breeze.  The  view  is  bounded  by  the 
Kremlin  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  by 
the  buildings  of  the  palace,  at  the  end  of 
the  facade.  Below  the  spectator  there  is 
the  carriage  way,  outside  the  palace,  aL 


ready  thronged  with  spectators  of  the 
lower  classes  and  masses  of  soldiery.  This 
way  is  on  the  verge  of  the  plateau  on 
which  the  Kremlin  stimds,  over  the  course 
of  the  Moskwa.  Nearer  to  the  river 
there  is  another  broad  path,  close  to  the 
outer  wall  which  surrounds  the  ancient 
fortress  and  overlooks  the  stream,  and  al- 
ready the  artillerymen  are  standing  by  the 
guns  mounted  on  one  of  the  old  Gothic 
forts  which  break  the  lines  of  the  crenel- 
lated wall.  The  people  are  here  also — 
their  faces  turned  up  to  the  white  walls  of 
the  palace.  At  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  about  200  yards  across, 
there  is  another  walk  lined  with  houses — 
a  veritable  quay,  on  which  men  and  wo- 
men and  children  are  standing  in  groups, 
looking  towards  the  Kremlm.  Behind 
this  line  of  houses  opens  out  the  city  like 
some  great  sea ;  the  houses  are  hidden  al- 
most by  the  thick  haze  of  Russian  autumn, 
but  above  it  for  many  miles,  in  every  pos- 
sible shape,  cupola,  turret,  dome,  spire, 
cross,  minaret,  rise  to  greet  the  sun,  and 
reflect  his  rays  upon  their  gilded  surfiices. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  this  scene.  It 
is  in  vain,  indeed,  that  the  eye  which 
gazes  on  it,  seeks  as  it  were,  to  seize  the 
details  of  the  world  of  clock-towers,  palac- 
es, churches,  and  public  buildings,  which 
seems  to  extend  as  £ir  as  the  horizon  it- 
self^ springing  up  amid,  and  separated  by, 
boulevards,  meadows,  gardens,  and  small 
plantations. 

All  the  architectures,  as  all  the  nations 
of  the  globe,  are  represented  here.  Here 
a  strange-looking  dome  reminds  you  of 
Calcutta  or  some  Indian  city  ;  beside  it  is 
the  mural  tower  and  Gothic  battlement  of 
the  Crusade;  the  sentries  on  the  fire- 
towers  seem  gigantic  in  the  haze,  and  just 
as  you  begin  to  fency  they  are  warders  on 
the  donjon  keep,  you  make  out  that  the 
tower  is  not  Norman,  but  very  modem 
Byzantine,  and  that  tJie  man  wears  the 
long  coat  and  flat  cap  of  active  service. 
There  you  see  Chinese  willow-pattern 
edifices  beside  Gothic  churches,  next  to  a 
green  dome  fantastically  carved  like  a  pro- 
digious pine-apple.  The  fog,  half  smoke, 
hjSf  vapor,  is  tinged  with  many  colors,  as 
it  rolls  amid  this  forest  of  glittering  spires 
and  domes,  and  the  vast  mosaic  of  varie- 
gated cloud  roo&  and  house  tops. 

As  one  gazed  upon  this  scene  he  could 
not  he^  being  startled  if  he  remembered 
tihat  fourty-four  years  ago  Napoleon  look- 
•ddown  on  a  similar  scene  from  the  walls 
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of  the  (Ad  Kremlin.  Next  Snnday,  indeed, 
one  week  hence,  will  be  the  amuYersary 
of  that  fiital  entry  into  Moscow  which 
France  has  scarce  avenged  at  Sebastopol. 
It  was  on  the  anniversary  of  this  day  that 
England  and  France  for  the  last  day  poor- 
ed  that  desolating  stream  of  fire  and 
iron  on  the  devoted  city  which  heralded 
the  grand  assaolt,  and  on  this  very  day, 
jnst  two  years  ago,  the  allied  sqnadrons 
sailed  from  Varna  to  their  rendezvous  at 
Baltshik  to  prepare  for  the  descent  on 
the  Crimea.  As  Moscow  has  arisen  from 
its  ashes  so  will  Sebastopol  arise  from  its 
rains.  Bnt  hark!  There  once  again  is 
the  old  fAT«ili<ir  voices  of  the  Russian  can- 
non— a  flash  of  fire  spirts  from  an  embra- 
sure below,  and  the  thick  white  smoke 
rashes  into  the  air.  Thank  Heaven,  the 
dull  roar  of  the  iron  messeiu^  of  death  is 
not  heard  again,  but  insteaa  of  that  angry 
voice  the  bSlls  of  the  Church  of  the  As- 
sumption ring  out  merrily,  and  at  the 
si^al  the  thousand  bells  of  Moscow 
t&e  up  the  chorus,  and  at  the  same  time 
ten  tnousand  voices  of  the  people 
mingle  together  in  a  deep  murmur.  It  is 
7  o'clock.  The  echoes  of  cannon  shake 
the  old  Kremlin  twenty-one  times  in  rapid 
succession.  Tins  is  the  ugnal  for  the  va- 
rious persons  engaged  in  the  ceremonial 
to  repair  to  the  places  indicated  in  the 
pr<^ramme  and  crdre  dujaur. 

THB  BANQUXmNO  HALL  :  THS  GLABB  OF 
SILVER  AND  GOLD. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  banquetting-haU. 
Surely  here  are  the  riches  of  the  world  ! 
Such  a  glare  of  gold  plate,  such  a  wild 
profusion  of  goblets,  vases,  cups,  salvers, 
neaped  on  tables,  massed  on  sideboards  or 
carved  stands  alon^  the  walls  of  this  glit- 
tering room!  This  is  the  Granovitava 
Palata,  the  Hall  of  the  Ancient  Tsars  {tor 
so  the  Russians  spell  the  word  in  French.) 
Can  it  be  described?  Assuredly  not  by 
the  pen,  nor  by  the  j^ndl  of  any  artist 
but  one  who  can  dip  hu^  brush  in  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow.  The  low,  many-arched 
roof  of  the  hall  is  sustained  by  a  huge 
square  pillar  in  the  centre,  round  which  is 
pbced  a  platform  with  receding  ledges,  to 
the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  each  ledffe 
groaning  with  ancient  vase  and  dishes  m 
gold  ana  nlver.  Some  of  these  are  of  the 
quaintest  form  and  curious  workmandiip'*- 
models  of  old  caii^es  and  palaces,  stninffe 
animals,  battle-pieces,  birds— -craftily  wow- 


ed in  past  centuries  by  forgotten  descend- 
ants <n  TubalrCain,  and  each  a  museum  in 
itself  On  the  right  hand  of  the  hall,  on 
entering,  there  is  a  bnfet  whidi  seems 
crushed  beneath  the  masses  of  gold  vessels 

rn  it,  each  a  study,  but  enriched  above 
by  the  grand  ciro  from  Benvennto^ 
own  hand,  m  which  Roana  paid  the  man 
of  £10,000  sterling.  On  the  UA  there  is 
an  estrade  for  the  orcdiestra  and  for  the 
singers,  among  whom  are  Lablaehe, 
Dumeric,  Bosio,  CaLasolari,  and  Tagliafioo. 
It  is  covered  with  cramoisied  puiple  vd- 
vet,  with  gold  fringes  and  borders.  .... 
On  the  left  of  the  pillar  are  {rfaced  two 
tables,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
room,  for  the  guests.  These  are  weighed 
down  likewise  with  gold  and  silver  plates, 
goblets,  plateaux,  epei^enes,  and  salvers. 
The  chairs,  of  wMte  and  gold,  with  crim- 
son velvet  seats,  are  placed  at  the  left 
sides  of  the  tables  only,  so  that  all  the 
guests  will  have  their  fishes  turned  towards 
their  Majesties. 

BBTFONB  IS  THB  BUB8IAK  SKBVICB. 

Such  are  the  glories  of  the  banquet- 
room  of  the  Czar.    If  you  do  not  wish 
to  be  as  miserable  as  Midas,  come  forth 
into  the  fresh  air,  and  get  a  look  at  the 
pure  blue    sky,  which  is   shining  with 
heaven's  own  brightness.    Descend  the 
scarlet   staircase   between   files   of  the 
ChevaUer  Quard,  the  Oarde  k  Cheval, 
the  Cuirassiers  of  the  Quftrd,  the  Orena- 
diers  of  the  Guard — all  now  dismounted 
and  forming  a  fence  brietUnff  with  sabres 
between  the  scarlet  doth  and  the  nobility. 
Pass  by  the  Church  of  Uie  Assumption, 
and  out  under  the  archway  to  the  outer 
court  of  the  Kremlin — ^the  scarlet  dot^ 
stiQ  is  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  raised 
estrade  on  which  the  Emperor  waUDei  after 
leaving  the  Church  is  carried  round  out- 
side into  the  outer  court,  close  to  the 
galleries  erected  for  the  occasion,  till  it 
reenters  the  inner  court  by  the  aidiway 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity.    This  es- 
trade   is   protected   by  a   railing,  and 
at  each  siae  there  is  a  wall  of  soldiors, 
part  of  which — a  detachment  of  the  Lan- 
cers of  the  Ghiard — is  commanded  by 
Mi^r  EUl,  Who  is  descended  from  an 
English  fimiily.    And  b^re  I  may  men- 
tion that  among  the  Russian  omoers  I 
have  met,  there  are  bearers  of  the  iU|Be 
of  Ramsay,  Grie^,  BeQ,  Ochterlony,  elD. 
The  firsi---who  is  the  deaoendaat  of  an 
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old  Scottish  femily,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Dalhousie — is  one  of  the  ablest  generals 
in  the  service,  and  was  specially  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  Finland ;  the  others  are 
most  likely  the  representatives  of  those 
adventurous  soldiers  and  sailors  of  fortune 
who  flocked  from  Scotland  to  lead  the 
battalions  of  Northern  Europe  to  victory 
by  their  discipline,  valor,  and  sagacity. 

THE  IMPEBIAL  COUPLE — EKTRY  INTO  THE 

CATHEDRAL. 

Now  the  Imperial  Dais  comes  in  sight' 
and  the  Empercjr  himself  presents  him- 
self to  the  people,  not  amid  cheers,  but 
loud  shrill  cnes  which  overpower  the 
tolling  of  the  bells,  the  crash  of  arms,  and 
the  loud  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets, 
which  rise  all  around  us.  Before  him 
march  two  priests  with  a  gold  basin  full 
of  holy  water,  which  an  Archbishop 
sprinkles  wofiisely  on  the  scarlet  cloth. 
....  The  Emperor,  who  possesses  the 
personal  advantages  of  the  Komanoff  far 
mily — a  fine  erect  and  stately  figure — 
marched  with  a  measured  stride,  and 
bowed  right  and  left  as  he  passed  down 
to  the  estrade.  The  Empress  followed 
behind  him,  under  the  same  dais,  with 
thirteen  ladies  of  honor  around  her,  and 
her  appearance  was  the  signal  for  repeat- 
ed outbursts  of  cheering.  Her  Majesty 
was  dressed  with  the  utmost  simphcity, 
and  presented  a  most  charming  contrast 
to  the  glare  by  which  she  was  surround- 
ed, lliere  was  a  gracefiilness  in  her 
movements — a  quiet  dignity  and  gentle- 
ness which  touched  every  heart,  and 
turned  every  eye  even  firom  the  person  of 
her  Imperial  husband.  As  the  dais  was 
borne  down  the  steps  amid  the  sheen  of 
glittering  sword-blades  flourished  at  the 
l)resQnce  of  the  Emperor,  the  picture  offer- 
ed by  the  Court  of  the  Kremlin  was  such  as 
one  seldom  sees — ^the  splendor  of  the  pa- 
geant, the  steady  lines  of  the  soldiery,  the 
waving  masses  of  the  galleries  as  they  rock- 
ed to  and  fro  in  their  nomage  and  ecstacy. 
A  platoon  of  the  Chevalier  Gardes  followed 
the  dais,  and  after  them  came  a  member 
of  each  family  of  the  High  Russian  no- 
bility, three  and  three,  behind  whom 
again,  in  strange  juxtaposition,  marched 
a  band  of  artisans  and  manuiacturers ; 
after  them  followed  the  corps  of  1st  Guild 
of  Merchants,  by  threes ;  and  the  proces- 
sion was  closed  by  another  platoon  of  the 
Chevalier  Gardes.      The    flourishing  of 
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trumpets,  the  strains  of  the  mmaerous 
bands,  the  cheers  of  the  people,  the 
measured  hurrahs  of  the  soldiery,  the  roll 
of  drums,  the  clang  of  beUs,  deafened  the 
ears,  and  almost  overwhelmed  the  senses. 
The  Metropolitans  of  Moscow  and  of  Nov- 
gorod, who  had  previously  blessed  and 
watered  the  Impeiial  Ensign,  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assump- 
tion, and  as  their  Majesties  approached, 
the  former  presented  them  the  Holy  Hood 
to  Idas,  which  they  did  most  reverently, 
and  the  latter  sprinkled  them  with  holy 
water. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  EUSSIAJST   SPECTATORS. 

We  are  now  inside  the  cathedral  with 
them,  and  we  are  about  to  witness  a  cer- 
emony instinct  with  meaning,  and  full  of 
sacred  solemnity  to  the  mind  of  the  un- 
sophisticated Russian.  The  eye  unin- 
formed by  the  spirit  cannot  rightly  inter- 
pret a  great  symbolical  representation, 
and  we  must  for  the  moment  put  aside 
our  modem-day,  constitutional,  and  essen- 
tially English  ideas,  if  we  would  rightly 
appreciate  the  effect  of  what  we  are  al3out 
to  witness.  Some  notion  of  its  significance 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  English  mind  by 
the  thought  that  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Russian  people  the  sacrament  and  visible 
consecration  of  the  absolute  power  of  one 
man  over  60,000,000  of  his  fellow  beings. 
Something  of  the  terror  inspired  by  such 
an  idea  is  modified  by  the  fact  generally 
and  heartily  believed,  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  Piince  who  is  to  be  invested 
with  sudh  awful  power  is  mild  in  disposi- 
tion, upright  in  character,  and  sincerely 
desirous  that  his  reign  should  conduce  to 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  people. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  try  to  identify 
ourselves  in  thought  with  one  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  Russian  finds  himself  in  the 
centre  of  the  magnificent  church,  every 
inch  of  whose  wal£  glitters  with  gold,  and 
whose  pictorial  sides  offer  to  his  eyes  alle- 
gorical representations  of  his  faith.  On 
the  one  hand  he  sees  the  saints  under  the 
altar  of  the  Apocalypse,  looking  up  to 
Heaven  with  the  agonized  cry,  "How 
long,  O  Lord  ?"  On  the  other  he  views 
the  avenging  flames  glaring  out  of  the  pit 
of  the  wicked ;  while  fi'om  the  top  of  tne 
gorgeous  ceiling  a  gigantic  head  of  the 
Saviour  looks  down  in  peace,  and  gives 
consolation  to  his  soul.  All  around  him 
are  the  sacred  relics  and  images  of  the 
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saints,  and  before  him,  raised  on  a  plat- 
form, and  under  a  canopy  of  velvet  and 
gold,  are  the  thrones  of  the  Czars  John 
III.  and  Michael  Feodorowitch,  prepared 
now  for  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  the 
inauguration  of  whose  Heaven-bestowed 
power  he  is  about  to  witness. 

THE  CEBEMONT. 

The  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Impe- 
rial family  nave  already  entered  the  church 
and  taken  their  places  on  the  platform 
around  the  thrones.  Amid  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  the  shouts  of  the  populace  the 
young  Emperor  and  his  bride  reach  the 
entrance  of  the  church.  And  now  they 
detach  themselves  from  the  crowd  of  offi- 
cials about  them,  and  passing  along  the 
gorgeous  screen  that  separates  the  chan- 
cel from  the  church,  they  &11  on  their 
knees  before  the  images  of  the  saints,  kiss 
with  fervent  reverence  the  sacred  relics, 
and  offer  up  silent  prayers  to  Heaven. 
Let  the  perfect  grace  and  earnestness  with 
which  the  young  Empress  performs  these 
acts  be  noted.  She  is  richly  attired  in  a 
white  robe,  studded  with  the  finest  jewels, 
but  her  head  is  adorned  only  by  her  own 
luxuriant  hair,  without  a  single  ornament. 
Her  right  hand  is  ungloved,  and  with  this 
she  repeatedly  crosses  herself  as  she  per- 
forms her  religious  offices,  not  mechanical- 
ly, as  if  gofaig  through  part  of  a  prescrib- 
ed ceremony,  but  fervently,  religiously, 
and  with  the  grace  of  perfect  womanhood. 
And  now  the  Emperor,  followed  by  his 
bride,  mounts  the  platform  of  the  throne, 
and  repeats  from  a  book  delivered  to  him 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  the  confes- 
sion of  his  Christian  faith.  He  then  re- 
ceives the  benediction  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  suddenly  the  choir,  which  has  hither- 
to preserved  silence,  bursts  out  in  psalms 
ana  praise  to  God,  and  the  holy  building 
vibrates  with  the  ring  of  their  harmonious 
voices.  There  is  no  note  of  organ  nor 
sound  of  other  instrument.  The  singers, 
admirably  organized,  and  chanting  with 
astonishing  power  and  precision,  need  no 
support;  the  plaintive  soprano  voices  of 
the  boys  rise  clear  and  distinct  above  the 
deep  tones  of  the  rich  basses,  and  the  sus- 
tained harmony,  solemn  and  affecting, 
throbs  through  the  holy  building.  But 
already  the  Imperial  mantle  of  silver  and 
ermine,  richly  studded  with  gems,  is  in 
tlie  hands  ot  the  Archbishop,  who  pro- 
ceeds to  clasp  it  round  the  shoulders  of 


His  Majesty.  Next  follows  the  great 
Crown,  which  is  placed  by  the  same  hands 
on  the  Imperial  head,  reverently  bent  to 
receive  it ;  and  the  sceptre  and  globe  are 
then  delivered  to  His  Majesty,  who,  in- 
vested with  these  royal  insignia,  seatn 
himself  on  the  throne.  The  Empress  now 
approaches  with  a  meek  yet  dignified  air, 
and  fiills  on  her  knees  before  the  Emperor. 
His  Majesty  lifting  the  Crown  from  his 
own  head,  touches  with  it  that  of  the  Em- 
press, and  again  seats  it  on  his  own  brows. 
A  lesser  crown  is  then  brought,  which  the 
Emperor  places  on  the  head  of  the  Em- 

Sress,  where  it  is  property  adjusted  by  the 
[istress  of  the  Robes,  and  His  Majesty, 
having  invested  his  bride 'with  the  Impe- 
rial mantle,  draws  her  towards  him  and 
tenderly  embraces  her. 

This  is  the  signal  for  the  -^hole  Impe- 
rial fiimily,  with  the  foreign  Princes,  to 
approach  and  congratulate  their  Majes- 
ties ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  touching 
than  the  spectacle,  from  the  evident  ear- 
nestness with  which  embraces  (which  arc 
indeed  the  expression  of  the  deep  and 
cordial  love  which  binds  in  one  com- 
mon bond  of  tenderness  all  the  members 
of  the  Imperial  family)  are  received  and 
returned.  Oh !  for  that  touch  of  natm-e 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  How 
electric  is  its  effect !  Here,  in  the  midst  of 
a  ceremony  necessarily  stiff  and  formal, 
there  is  suddenly  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal performers  a  genuine  outburst  of  na- 
tural feeling,  and  mark  its  effect — ^there 
is  scarcely  a  dry  eye  among  the  masses 
crowded  in  the  church,  while  the  feeble 
frame  of  the  Empress-Mother  totters  with 
outstretched  arms  towards  the  Imperial 
son,  and  passionately  clasps  and  nolds 
him  in  a  long  embrace ;  and  tears  and 
smiles  mingle  together  as  the  little  Grand 
Dukes  are  seen  to  clamber  up  to  the  side 
of  their  father  and  uncle,  who  has  to  stoo]) 
low  in  order  to  reach  the  little  ^es  which 
asked  to  be  kissed. 

But  the  most  important  and  solemn 
part  of  the  ceremony  has  now  to  be  per- 
formed, and  there  is  a  general  stillness  in 
the  church,  as  the  Emperor  descends  from 
his  throne  and  proceeds  to  the  entranci* 
of  the  chancel.  He  is  met  there  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Moscow,  who  holds  m  his 
hands  the  sacred  vessel  which  contains  the 
holy  oil.  Stretching  forth  his  right  hand, 
the  venerable  father  takes  a  golden  branch, 
with  which,  having  dipped  it  in  the  conse- 
crated oil,  he  anoints  the  forehead,  eye- 
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lids,  nostrils,  ears,  hands,  and  breast  of 
the  Emperor,  pronouncing  the  solemn 
words — ^^Impressio  doni  Spiritus  SanctV* 
The  act  is  done,  and  Russian  eyes  look 
with  awe  upon  the  Anointed  of  God,  the 
Delegate  of  His  power,  the  High  Priest  of 
B[is  Church,  at  once  Emperor  and  Patri- 
arch, consecrated  and  installed  in  his  high 
temporal  and  spiritual  office.  A  salvo  of 
cannons,  the  bray  of  trumpets,  the  roll  of 
drums,  announce  the  completion  of  the 
sacred  act  to  the  ears  of  those  who  are 
without  the  church  and  cannot  witness  it. 

THE  CELEBRITIES  AGAIN. 

As  the  brilliant  procession  passes  out  of 
the  church,  the  Russians,  with  eager  eyes, 
seek  out  and  distinguish  their  illustrious 
fellow-countrymen.  There  in  the  rear  of 
the  Emperor  walks  the  man  now  lamous 
throughout  Europe,  the  young  and  gal- 
lant soldier,  the  defender  of  Sebastopol, 
the  intrepid  Todtleben.  His  carriage  is 
noble,  and  full  of  hero-like  decision,  but 
his  step  falters,  and  he  limps  on  with  the 
aid  of  a  cane,  which  tells  how  sorely  he 
still  suffers  from  a  wound  received  in  the 
trenches  before  the  town  which  his  genius 
so  long  defended.  His  countenance  is  full 
of  intelligence,  yet  mild  and  mod«3t ;  his 
chin,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  his 
face,  is  finely  developed,  and  bespeaks  the 
iron  will  which  belongs  to  the  great  sol- 
dier. All  eyes  are  upon  him.  There,  too, 
walks  the  friend  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
the  guardian  of  his  son,  the  negotiator  ot 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  upright  and  gal- 
lant Orloff ;  and  there  also  is  descried  the 
world-famous  Menschikoff,  who  was  select- 
ed for  that  disastrous  mission  to  Constanti- 
nople, out  of  which  grew  the  war — ^the 
^^  Menschikoff au  pateloV^  as  some  foreign- 
er irreverently  whispers.  But  the  foreign- 
er, too,  is  engaged  in  looking  among  foreign- 
ers for  distinguished  individuals  and  dis- 
tinguished things,  among  which  latter 
must  not  be  omitted  the  famous  pearl-em- 
broidered coat  of  the  Hungarian  noble, 
Prince  Estorhazy,  the  Ambassador  of 
Austria.  There,  too,  stands  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  France,  and  beside  him  that  of 
England,  wearing  the  diMinctioA  (as 
Prince  Metternich  called  it)  of  a  diplo- 
matic coat  unadorned  with  a  single  star 
or  order. 

X*m  CROWNED  CZAR  ;  IDOLATROUS  HOMAGE. 

Presently  forth  stalks  the  Emperor. 
But  now  he  wears  an  Imperial  robe,  and 


on  his  head  there  is  a  crown  of  dazzling 
splendor.  The  sun's  rays  seem  to  seek 
congenial  light  in  those  flashing  diamonds. 
The  eye  cannot  bear  the  brilliancy,  and 
the  mujik  and  the  prostrate  Russian  may 
well  be  pardoned  if,  with  his  imagination 
heated  by  all  that  he  has  seen  and  heard 
— ^the  chanting  of  the  choirs,  the  carillons 
of  bells,  the  strains  of  music,  and  the 
clamor  of  voices  —  he  thinks  he  sees  a 
halo  of  heavenly  glory  around  the  Im- 
perial head.  Such  homage  to  a  man  can 
only  be  pardoned  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  the  elect  and  anointed  of  the  Lord : 
and  indeed,  had  one  come  from  the  skies 
with  all  the  power  and  glory  of  a  celestial 
messenger,  he  could  scarce  have  excited 
more  fervor  of  adoration  than  did  the 
Czar,  as,  with  his  figure  drawn  up  to  the 
highest,  his  eye  flashing,  and  his  cheek 
flushed,  but  his  tread  as  firm  as  a  hon's, 
he  came  forth  from  the  church  and  stood, 
with  globe  and  sceptre  in  his  hands,  in 
the  blaze  of  the  sun  before  his  people. 
In  how  many  wild  tongues,  with  wnat 
frantic  gesticulations,  did  they  call  on 
Heaven  to  bless  him !  Many  a  tear  rolled 
down  the  rugged  cheeks  of  the  rude  Cos- 
sacks, and  in  many  a  strange  dialect'  did 
the  descendants  of  distant  races  implore 
their  common  father  to  pour  down  every 
blessing  on  him  who  represented  their 
forgotten  conquest,  bondage,  and  thral- 
dom, and  the  influence  of  whose  name 
alone  bound  them  up  with  the  Russian 
people.  "What  might  not  be  done  with 
such  subjects,  and  with  such  devotion  and 
such  faith  ?  The  flourishing  of  trumpets, 
the  crash  of  bands,  the  noble  swell  of  the 
national  anthem,  "God  preserve  the 
Czar,"  which  nearly  equals  our  own,  the 
roll  and  tuck  of  drums,  the  bells,  the 
voices  of  the  people — all  these  formed  a 
strange  mOange  of  sound,  and  stunned 
the  ear ;  but  irhen  the  Czar,  passing  out 
by  the  archwav  on  our  right,  made  his 
appearance  to  the  larger  crowd,  there  was 
a  noise  like  a  roar  of  thunder,  or  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  which  swallowed  up  all 
else.  The  people  on  the  terraces  below, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
streets  outside  the  Kremlin,  took  up  the 
cry  and  shouted  like  the  rest,  and  some,  I 
am  told,  went  on  their  knees  in  the  dust 
and  prayed  for  the  Czar. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  procession  began  to 
wind  through  the  archway  on  our  left,  and 
to  pass  berore  the  Cathedral  of  Michael. 
The  priests  in  golden  state  surplice  were 
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waiting  at  the  gates,  and  ai  the  Emperor  | 
and  Empress  (whom  we  hare  quite  for- 
gotten m  aU  this  wUd  triumph  of  adular 
tion  and  Czar-worship)  came  up,  to  sprinkle 
them  with  holy  water,  and  give  them  the 
cross  to  kiss.  On  entering,  the  Czar  and 
Czarina  kiss  the  holy  reUquea^  and  kneel 
down  to  pray  before  the  UnnbB  of  their 
ancestors,  after  which  the  Domine  salvum 
fac  is  chanted,  and  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press continue  their  short  march  for  a  few 
yards  to  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation, 
where  the  same  ritual  is  observed. 

On  their  way,  the  cheers,  the  music, 
the  bells,  the  cannon  never  cease.  It  is 
just  1  o'clock  as  the  procession  begins  to 
ascend  the  perron  rouge.  The  enthusiasm 
is  boundless  as  Ilis  Majesty  turns,  and 
and  with  outraised  arm  seems  to  return 
the  blessings  of  his  people.  He  bows  to 
all  around  as  he  reaches  the  landing,  and, 
standing  forth  from  under  the  dais,  looks 
down  upon  the  scene  below.  In  a  few 
moments  more  he  turns,  and  is  lost  to 
flight  in  the  interior  of  the  magnificent 


Palace,  through  the  walk  of  which,  how- 
ever, those  sounds  must  follow  hiwi. 

THE   MOST  IMPORTANT  OP    ATT.   THE   CSBB- 

MONIES. 

T]}e  Czar  has  signalized  the  day  of  hiB 
coronation  by  publishing  a  most  important 
ukase,  which  contains  an  amnesty  and 
lays  the  foundation  for  great  reforms. 
The  following  points  are  contained  in  it: 
a  civic  and  military  medal  for  all  who  took 
part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  war. 
Freedom  jfrom  military  service  for  four 
years  throughout  the  Empire,  A  most 
equitable  assessment  of  the  poll-tax.  The 
Emperor  accords  an  amnesty  to  the  poli- 
ticid  offenders  of  1826  and  1831.  All  the 
Jews  of  the  Empire  are  freed  from  the 
special  burdens  of  the  recruitment  that 
still  oppressed  them.  The  children  of  sol- 
diers that  were  brought  up  by  the  State, 
and  as  such  formed  part  hitherto  of  the 
army,  in  which  they  were  bound  to  serve 
as  soldiers,  are  all  restored  to  their  rela- 
tions. 
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Few  subjects  are  more  dangerous  than 
the  demerits  or  merits  of  preaching ;  and 
preachers  do  not  always  consider  them- 
selves obliged  by  advice  or  counsel  Pro- 
lessor  H.  P.  Tappan,  of  New- York,  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  under  this  title.*  The 
address  is  a  very  sensible  production,  and 
in  some  of  its  pages,  eloquence  of  a  goodly 
(jrder  exists;  yet,  however  valuable,  it 
scarcely  meets  our  expectations  from  the 
title  selected,  only  because  the  Professor 
goes  into  one  channel  imd  we  expected 
I  dm  to  take  another. 

Ten  years  since,  we  urged  the  necessity 

*  London :  Ward  and  Co. 


of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor^  in 
localities  Tmere  they  could  and  would 
attend.  They  cannot  be  expected,  in 
working  clothes,  to  enter  fine  pews,  in 
splendia  edifices,  erected  in  fine  atoations. 
They  always  doubt  the  nature  of  their 
welcome.  Some  experiments  have  been 
tried  since  that  date  in  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow,-and  Aberdeen,  and  in  other  towns, 
with  considerable  success.  In  Aberdeen, 
Mr.  Wilson,  a  gentleman  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  press,  has  become  the 
means  of  revolutionizing  one  locality  in 
that  city,  and  converting  the  site  of  anotd 
show  booth  into  that  of  an  Independent 
Chapel,  attended  by  an  attentive  aadienoe, 
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drawn  from  the  district;  and  no  money 
has  ever  been  better  hud  out  in  that  city. 
Even  upon  the  temporal  balance  of  profit 
and  loss,  a  general  effort  to  reach  all 
classes  in  their  respective  localities  would 
be  highly  profitable.  Eternity  opens  out 
a  wider  view  of  the  case. 

The  science  of  preaching  appears  some- 
how to  be  neglected.  We  have,  in  Scot- 
land, nearly  three  thousand  congregations 
of  Evangelical  Protestants,  nearly  all 
Presbyterians,  and  inferring  an  equal 
number  of  gentlemen  by  education,  de- 
voted to  their  private  and  pubUc  instruc- 
tion, after  a  careftil  training  lor  their  work. 
Amongst  this  little  army  we  could  proba- 
bly name  all  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  great  aptitude  and  success 
as  public  speakers.  And  yet  public  speak- 
ing is  their  profession,  and  eloquence 
should  be  a  sine  qxi&  non  in  its  adoption. 
We  may  be  told  that  some  difficulty 
would  be  felt  in  the  supply  of  eloquent 
men ;  but  the  art  is  not  encouraged. 

In  the  pulpit  it  is  absolutely  repressed 
by  many  persons.  The  line  of  persuasion 
adopted  is  not  persuasive,  but  argumenta- 
tive, and  in  the  dryest  sense  of  the  term 
logical.  We  hear  the  same  doctrines  too 
minutely  defended  and  enforced  in  regu- 
lar succession,  although  very  few  persons 
in  many  congregations,  and  none  m  some 
— deny  or  doubt  them ;  while  they  need 
to  have  them  applied  to  daily  duties  and 
daily  life.  Illustrative  statements  are 
generally  avoided  as  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  topic.  They  were  not  so  considered 
by  the  Author  of  the  Gospel  and  his 
Apostles.  They  are  not  regarded  in  that 
light  by  those  who  now  attract  large 
audiences,  and  may  be  considered  more 
than  unusually  usefrd. 

It  will  be  quite  understood  that  we 
neither  undervalue  the  acquirements  nor 
the  talents  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  this 
country.  We  blame  neither  the  one  nor 
tlie  other,  wliile  we  think  that  their  appli- 
cation to  a  style  somewhat  different  from 
the  common  course  might  render  them 
more  generally  acceptable,  even  to  their 
congregations,  and  assuredly  to  those  who, 
unfortunately,  are  out  of  their  pale.  The 
dirties  attached  to  the  oversight  of  a  large 
congregation,  are  often  extremely  import- 
ant, and  they  always  consume  time,  pre- 
venting thus  that  study  necessary  for 
those  who  have  periodically  recurring 
demands  upon  the  mind;  but  our  remarl^ 
are  confined  to  preaching. 


England  presents  a  different  aspect  of 
public  worship,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
organ  is  often  an  attraction.  The  dissent- 
ing churches  diiefly  want  this  allurement; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  influence  many 
of  the  population,  who  have  grown  up  in 
carelessnesB  of  the  present,  and  contempt 
of  the  future.  The  casual  attempts  to 
conduct  senrioe  in  the  open  summer  air, 
confess  a  deficiency  in  the  past,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  that  course  in  win- 
ter. The  emj)loyment  of  city  missionaries 
and  Scripture  readers  in  large  towns, 
forms  another  avowal  of  the  truth,  that 
out  beneath  the  shadow  of  churches,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  dwell. 

London  contains  a  population  equal  to 
five  sixths  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
Scotland.  It  has  not,  and  would  not 
require,  the  same  number  of  chapels  and 
churches,  because  the  people  are  closely 
drawn  together.  The  leading  men  of 
the  various  bodies  might  bo  expected 
there;  and  yet  only  a  few  names  are 
known  out  of  their  districts.  We  might 
write  them  all  in  a  column.  The  reason 
is  obvious,  here  and  there.  The  care  of 
congregations  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
the  preacher's  time.  He  is  otlen  reduced 
nearly  to  the  straits  of  the  Apostles  before 
the  appointment  of  deacons.  He  cannot 
neglect  these  duties.  Their  omission 
would  not  be  desirable  if  it  were  practi- 
cable. Few  congregations  exist  with  a 
greater  attendance  than  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  persons,  and  either  of 
these  numbers  is  unmanageable  for  pas- 
toral details.  Here  and  there  it  would 
be  expedient  to  relieve  a  class  from  the 
incessant  duties  of  the  week,  and  devote 
them  to  the  public  advocacy  of  the  faith. 

At  apparent  intervals  some  individual 
of  a  high  order  of  genius,  or  distinguished 
by  eccentricities,  that  serves  one  purpose 
of  genius,  attoacts  great  crowds,  and  writes 
his  name  broadly  upon  the  records  of  the 
churches.  The  present  man  in  London  is 
very  young,  a  Baptist  preacher,  extremely 
popular,  and,  accordmg  to  one  party, 
extremely  talented — ^to  another,  destitute 
of  ability,  poor  in  scholarship,  absolutely 
incapable.  The  extreme  views  of  hL* 
detractors  are  evidently  false — his  exist- 
ence proves  their  mistake. 

A  sad  catastrophe  occurred  in  thL* 
minister's  congregation  upon  the  evening 
of  the  19th  ultimo.  They  had  taken  the 
Music-hall  in  the  Surrey  Gardens,  for  the 
purpose  of  public  worship.    The  hall  can 
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(^<^ntain  ten  thousand  persons,  without  in- 
convenience. Upon  that  evening  a  larger 
number  were  admitted.  •  A  cry  of  ""  Fire," 
or  that  "  the  building  was  falling  in," 
alarmed  the  multitude.  A  rush  occurred 
to  one  or  more  doors,  and  seven  persons 
were  killed,  while  a  larger  number  were 
badly  hurt.  This  event  would  not  induce 
us  to  notice  Mr.  Spurgeon's  popularity, 
but  the  calamity  brings  the  innocent  cause 
very  clearly  out  to  view.  Exeter  Hall 
tiontains  four  or  five  thousand  persons, 
but  double  the  number  for  many  evenings 
during  the  services  there  vainly  endeavor- 
ed to  enter. 

The  largest  building  in  London  was 
secured  for  a  season,  and  immediately 
over-crowded.  Any  person  must  feel  that 
the  attraction  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
thousand  persons,  to  hear  a  sermon,  is  an 
achievement  not  frequently  accomplished ; 
and  that  the  habitual  collection  of  that 
number  must  be  associated  with  extra- 
ordinary reason. 

The  false  alarm  which  terminated  so 
fatally,  was  supposed  to  have  ])oen  excited 
by  thieves,  or  malevolent  persons,  who 
oppose  the  preacher.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  latter  idea.  The  former  re- 
sembles the  probable  calculation  of  men 
Avho  live  by  robbeiy;  but  it  is  possible, 
and  even  probable,  that  the  nervousness 
of  two  or  more  individuals  may  have 
caused  the  unhappy  rush  to  the  gallery 
door.  The  building  was  perfectly  secure. 
No  fire  had  occurred :  and  if  anv  had 
arisen,  abundant  means  of  egress  were 
j>rovided  in  the  plan  of  the  edifice.  The 
accident  has  been  called  a  wanmio:  to  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  against  preaching  in  a  place  of 
that  nature;  that  is  to  say,  a  music  hall ; 
but  this  suggestion  is  eminently  Judaical, 
and  a  mere  off-shoot  from  a  diseased 
notion  "  rei?pecting  consecration,"  which 
was  not  entertained  by  the  great  preacher 
on  Mars  Hill.  It  has  been  styled  a 
warning  against  the  attempt  to  collect 
vast  congregations,  who  cannot  hear;  but 
if  they  cannot  hear,  they  vnll  soon  reduce 
themselves  to  a  narrow  compass,  where 
they  have  no  imposing  display  to  see.  It 
was  a  warning  to  the  crowd  against 
attempting  to  rush  tog^ether  out  of  a 
public  building  in  confusion.  And  it  was 
a  warning  against  spiral  staircuses,  with 
doors  opening  inwaros,  and  balustrades  so 
n  ;  tl  they  could  be  broken  by  the 
I  re  of  a  ihintio  multitude. 

m  warning  to  all,  that  in  the 


midst  of  life,  we  may  be  in  dexith ;  but 
one  section  of  the  public  talk  too  familiarly 
of  judgment,  and  warning;  forgetting 
those  on  whom  the  tower  fell,  and  what, 
upon  the  highest  authority,  is  said  of 
them. 

Within  our  remembrance  similar  calam- 
ities have  occurred  in  a  Methodist,  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of 
worship.  A  precisely  similar,  but  much 
more  extensive  catastrophe,  befell  a  con- 
gregation of  Polish  Jews,  in  Poland,  last 
month.  The  cause  was  identical  in  nearly 
all  these  instances.  In  the  Presbyterian 
church  the  alarm  was  not  feilse,  for  the 
building  actually  broke  down  under  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  who  flocked  to  hear 
a  celebrated  preacher,  the  late  Mr.  Irving, 
of  London. 

We  remember  a  much  more  terrible 
calamitv,  although  still  of  the  same  nature, 
in  the  (Glasgow  theatre,  seven  years  ago, 
originating  in  an  alarm  of  fire,  wluch  was 
so  far  real  that  a  very  trifling  fire,  easily 
subdued,  had  occurred.  The  audience  in 
one  small  gallery  rushed  to  a  narrow  stair. 
Some  of  them  fell.  Tlie  door  opened  in- 
wards, and  seventy  persons  were  suttbca- 
ted  before  the  multitude  stopped.  In  all 
countries,  and  on  all  occasions — ^in  pLoces 
of  the  most  opposite  character,  the  audi- 
ence rush  together  without  care,  without 
mercy — and,  in  the  first  burst  of  terror, 
the  strong  tread  on  to  destruction,  disre- 
garding the  weak.  They  are  undisciplin- 
ed. The  uses  of  discipline  were  never, 
perhaps,  more  clearly  demonstrated  than 
when  four  hundred  strong  men,  armed, 
handed  the  women  and  chudren  from  the 
Birkenhead  steamer  into  boats,  formed  on 
the  deck  of  the  sinking  vessel,  and  fired 
the  volley  over  their  own  grave,  as  they 
sunk  into  the  waste  of  waters.  They  were 
disciplined  men.  The  audience  m  the 
Surrey  Music-hall  became  frantic,  and, 
therefore  a,  mob— weak,  however  nume- 
rous. 

Tlie  preacher  whom  they  had  assembled 
to  hear  is  still  a  very  young  man.  Bom 
at  Kelvedon,  in  Essex,  in  1834,  he  has 
only  reached  those  years  when  many  per- 
sons commence  the  study  of  theology  for 
professional  purposes.  His  ^Either,  Mr. 
John  Spurgeon,  is  pastor  of  a  small  church 
in  Essex,  and  is  engaged  in  business  at 
Colchester.  His  grandfiither  is  also  an 
Independent  minister.  A  younger  bro- 
ther displays,  we  understand,  similar  ta- 
lents ;  and  has  been  sent  to  cultivate  them 
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at  an  English  University.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon  did  irot  receive  a  collegiate  ed- 
ucation ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  has  been 
remarked,  that  he  is  an  uneducated  man. 
On  the  contrary,  his  life — not  a  long  one 
— until  he  became  a  London  minister,  was, 
from  his  infancy,  passed  at  school;  for  some 
years  as  an  usher  at  Newmarket,  and  af- 
terwards at  Cambridge.  He  preached  the 
(iiospel  to  a  small  Congregation  in  a  rural 
village  of  Cambridgeshire,  that  no  time 
might  be  lost.  A  deacon  of  New  Park- 
street  Church,  in  London,  attended  one 
or  more  services  in  this  country  place  of 
meeting.  The  church  in  town^to  which 
he  belonged  was  vacant, — and  he  had  dis- 
crimination to  see  that  this  youn^  man 
might  fill  it.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the 
history  of  his  appointment  to  a  London 
church,  when  he  must  have  been  Httle 
more  than  nineteen  years  of  age. 

New  Park-street  Chapel  became  soon 
incapable  of  containing  the  audiences  who 
wished  to  hear  its  juvenile  preacher;  and 
two  years  since  the  congi'egation  had  taken 
Exeter  Hall,  while  their  own  building  was 
being  altered  to  suit  their  changed  circum- 
Htances.  At  that  time  we  succeeded  one 
morning  in  getting  into  the  hall.  The 
appearance  of  the  audience  was  very  re- 
markable. The  usual  proportions  were 
reversed,  for  two  thirds  were  males,  and  a 
great  proportion  were  young  men. 

The  preacher  did  not  appear  so  young 
as  the  registry  of  his  birth  infers.  His 
appearance  did  not  promise  that  talent 
which  he  possesses.  We  should  scarcely 
have  expected  that  he  was  a  very  intellect- 
ual man  from  his  caste  of  countenance. 
His  services  were  conducted  in  the  usual 
order  of  dissenting  places  of  worship.  He 
read  a  portion  ot  Scripture  very  impress- 
ively. It  was  clear  that  he  had  learned 
to  read  the  English  language,  and  that  is 
more  knowledge  than  all  his  contempora- 
ries take  time  to  acquire.  He  read  the 
passage  as  it  stands  in  the  text  first,  and 
then  proceeded  with  his  commentary  or 
notes,  verse  by  verse. 

He  had  selected  the  first  chapter  of 
I^eter's  first  epistle ;  and  he  paused  before 
proceeding  to  read,  and  said  that  if  any 
Armenians  were  present,  they  had  better 
put  off  their  Armenianism  at  once,  because 
they  must  do  so,  after  he  had  finished  the 
passage.  The  announcement  resembled 
an  insinuation  that  they  had  never  pre- 
viously read  the  first  epistle  of  Pet«r. 
We  mention  the  circumstance,  because  it 


appeared  to  us  more  out  of  the  common 
path  than  anvthing  else  done  or  said  dur- 
ing the  service.  ,  His  discourse  was  not 
that  of  an  orator.  It  was  not  very  elo- 
quent in  any  particular.  It  did  not  dis- 
play great  gemus,  except  in  an  occasional 
aptitude  of  expression,  in  the  quaint  style 
of  the  early  English  divines,  whose  works, 
we  presume  that  he  has  read.  It  did  dis- 
play great  earnestness.  It  was  difficult  to 
suppose  that  he  who  spoke  did  not  also 
believe.  His  influence  rests  much  on  the 
basis  of  earnestness.  His  hearers  conclude 
that  he  is  anxious  to  accomplish  all  that 
he  says.  He  usually  deals  with  truths  as 
they  merit,  and  as  if  they  were  what  they 
are,  dread  solemnities.  Then  he  abounds 
with  illustrations,  or  with  passages  not 
easily  forgotten.  Many  hearers,  we  are 
confident,  accuse  themselves  of  "forget- 
ting the  sermon."  They  have  not  been 
:  supplied  with  the  means  of  retaining  it. 
The  general  argument  employed  by  this 
preacher  remains  in  our  mind  still,  because 
it  was  enforced  by  a  series  of  illustrative 
anecdotes,  or  pointed  peculiarities  of  ex- 
pression. Perhaps,  then,  these  means 
should  not  be  peculiarities.  If  the  object 
of  argument,  of  explanation,  of  persuasion, 
requires  that  they  should  be  remembered, 
lawful  means,  we  presume,  should  be  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  Once  or  twice, 
perhaps  thrice,  some  of  these  expressions 
or  illustrations  provoked  a  smile,  or  a  re- 

Eressed  titter  among  his  congregation; 
ut  they  were  all  applied  skilfiilly,  and 
this  erratic  tendency  was  hushed  to  d^ep 
silence  by  the  solemnity  of  the  application. 
In  a  few  passages  the  preacher  seemed  to 
us  a  little  egotistical;  but  perhaps  the 
style  pursued,  so  much  in  the  form  of  ap- 
peals m  the  first  person  singular,  brought 
out  these  feelings.  We  have  never  heard 
him  since,  not  because  we  disliked  his  ser- 
vices, but  from  other  engagements;  for 
we  believed  then,  as  we  believe  now,  that 
ho  is  capable  of  doing  much  good,  and 
that  he  strained  his  capacity  in  his  labors. 

He  has  been  compared  to  a  successful 
actor ;  but  all  comparisons  are  odious,  and 
that  is  groundless.  An  actor  plays  a  part, 
and  recites  the  language,  of  another.  A 
preacher  always  or  often  addressing  the 
same  persons,  must  first  construct,  before 
he  can  deliver,  a  discourse ;  and  once  deli- 
vered, the  construction  is  lost,  and  he  must 
build  again. 

Mr.  Spurgcon  has  been  contrasted  with 
Mr.  Gough,  the  temperance  lecturer,  with 
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no  better  Toas<Hi  than  that  they  both  Bpeak 
in  public,  if  Mr.  Gough,  perpetually  repeaU 
ing  the  same  storica,  caa  be  B.'ud  to  speak 
in  the  intellectnal  meaniiig  of  the  word. 
So  far  as  we  observed,  the  preacher  ex- 
hibited none  of  the  miserable  contortions 
of  limb  and  body  employed  by  the  lec- 
turer, and  was  entirely  free  from  the  rant 
that  disfigures  the  orations  from  the 
West. 

Mr,  Spurgeon  has  been  charged  with  a 
rash  employment  of  expreaaions  that 
should  be  avoided,  and  in  turning  over 
some  publications  on  the  subject,  we  see 
t'vidence  of  the  statement;  according  to 
our  view  of  these  expressiouB.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  others  have  a  different  opin- 
ion, but  if  blemishes  of  style  should  be 
corrected,  those  of  expression,  that  must 
offend  weak-minded  perso^is,  "little  ones," 
<lo  more  harm  than  they  can  possibly  ba- 
lance by  good. 

When  we  heard  Mr.  Spurgeon  he  spoke 
of  his  adversaries  and  of  efforts  made  to 
prevent  persons  from  attending  his  minis- 
try. The  existence  of  his  enemies  appear- 
ed to-  us  doubtful  at  the  time.  We  could 
see  no  reason  for  comity  to  him  in  parti- 
cular. A  perasal  of  his  disclosures  cx- 
plMus  the  iceling.  In  one  sermon,  he 
says; 

"  Lust  Sabbath  I  want  into  a  place  where  the 
minister  gavo  us  the  vilest  stuff  that  ever  was 
brewed.  I  am  sure  I  wishod  that  I  was  back 
here  that  I  might  preach  a  tittle  godliness  or 
else  hear  it  Poor  Wesleyan  thinsl  IlopreBch- 
cd  works  from  beginning  to  end." 

We  do  not  continue  the  quotation,  but 
obviously  "a  poor  Wesleyan  master  or 
parent"  might  have  some  objection  to  his 
child  or  servant  hearing  Dub  ceufiure.  Our 
experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  good 
many  persons  preach  works  neither  at  the 
beginning  nor  the  end.  One  party  ne- 
gleets  the  root  of  works,  and  another  over- 
looks the  fruit  of  iaith.  Connected,  they 
would  do  well — separated,  they  both  fail. 

In  several  passives  we  find  similar  re- 
bukes to  other  homes,  which  may  bo  con- 1 
eidered  faithful  testimonies,  yet  these  can  ' 
be  couched  in  courteous  language  —  I 
tuaviter  in  modo.  The  members  of  the 
Established  Church  may  entertain  some  I 
enmity  towards  liim,  because  he  bandies  I 
bishops  roughly,  not  because  of  their  I 
office,  but  their  neglect  of  its  duties.  One  i 
class  may  consider  that  he  oversteps  pulpit 
expediency  in  declamations  .that  look  po- 1 
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litical;  but  he  only  states  traths  which, 
probably,  the  common  people  relish  more 
than  the  uncommon ;  and,  therefore,  in 
that  matter  the  oommon  people  hear  him 
gladly. 

He  is  a  pulpit  punster.  Thus,  preach- 
ing from  the  text,  "  We  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is,"— he  says,  "  Come,  let  ub  divide 
that '  we'  into  '  I's' — ^how  many  '  I's'  are 
there  here  that  will  sA  Him  as  He  is?" 
This  punning,  on  the  most  awfiil  question, 
would  displease  a  Scotch  audience.  It 
may  satisfy  the  people  of  Southwark,  al- 
though we  think  not.  Even  if  it  did,  a 
teacher  should  bring  the  hearers  up  to 
himself  and  not  ^  down  to  them. 

The  construction  of  these  discourses, 
which  have  been  published  separately, 
and  almost  simultaneously  with  their  de- 
livery, has  been  blamed ;  and  they  resem  - 
ble  the  late  Sr  Robert  Peel's  speeches, 
in  having  an  excessive  number  of  "  I's" 
in  thom.  The  printer  must  run  out  of 
capital  "I's"  often.  The  arrangement  of 
the  subjects  is  not  equally  objectionable. 
The  text  is  clung  to,  and  wrought  out  to 
the  close.  The  mferential  matter  is  brief^ 
and  full  of  pith.  The  art  of  compressing 
much  into  little  has  either  been  studied 
by,  or  gifted  to,  the  speaker.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  more  a  matter  of  style  than  of 
logical  arrangement;  but  the  latter  qual- 
ity is  certainly  not  deficient  in  these  pop- 
ular productions. 

The  style  is  founded  on  diat  of  the  old 
Puritan  divines.    In  one  sermon  he  says : 

"  Dress  thyself,  proud  gentlBman,  for  the 
worm ;  anoint  tliyself  for  the  crawling  creaturi'!^ 
of  tho  grave ;  and  worse,  come  thou  1«  hell  with 
powdered  hair." 

A  young  man  of  twenty-two  in  this  pre- 
sent year,  would  not,  probably,  think  of 
powdered  hair.  It  is  not  so  very  common 
now.  His  language  to  his  hearers  is 
plain.  No  man  reproaches  him  justly,  al- 
though he  has  been  reproached,  with  flat- 
tering them.  Wc  quote  a  angle  sentence, 
to  indicate  farther,  the  style  pursued : 

"One  of  you  is  going  out  this  »[lenioon  to 
take  his  day's  pleasure ;  uiother  is  a  fornicator 
in  secret ;  another  can  cheat  bis  ndxhbor ;  an- 
other caa  how,  and  then  curse  Qoo;  another 
comes  to  this  chapel,  but  in  secret  he  is  a 
drunkard ;  another  prates  about  godiiness,  and 
God  wot«  he  is  a  damned  hypocrite." 

Antinomians,  like  ArmeniaoB,  are  the 
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subjects  of  his  opposition — and  necessari- 
ly of  his  bitter  dissections — ^for  he  is  ^r 
too  honest  and  zealous  to  oppose  a  sys- 
tem by  halves.    He  says : 

'^  The  man  who  comes  to  God's  house,  and 
drinks  *  wine  on  the  lees  well  refined,'  and  then 
goes  away  and  drinks  the  cup,  and  enjoys  the 
company  of  the  ungodly?  gives  no  evidence  that 
he  is  a  partaker  of  divine  grace.  He  says,  *  I 
do  not  like  good  works.'  Of  course  he  does  not. 
*  I  know  I  shall  not  be  saved  by  good  works.' 
Of  this  we  are  certain,  for  he  has  none  to  be 
saved  by." 

The  style  is  conversational.  Tliat  mode, 
afler  all,  is  the  most  effective  scheme  of 
addressing  a  multitude.  This  preacher 
looks  to  the  many  thousands  who  attend 
his  services  as  if  they  were  a  number  of 
friends,  around  a  mmily  hearth,  with 
whom  he  is  to  talk  for  an  hour.  He  is  not 
a  p:reat  orator,  perhaps,  but  ho  is  a  great 
talker.  People  of  the  latter  class,  how- 
ever, have  generally  little  to  tell,  and 
they  tell  that  little  in  many  words.  He 
reverses  their  practice,  being  not  only  a 
great  but  a  good  talker.  His  sentences 
are  sharp  and  short — ^terse  and  telling 
sentences — as  if  he  could  not  afford  to 
lose  a  word. 

The  series  of  discourses  published  week- 
ly during  the  last  year,  arc  remarkable 
additions  to  ecclesiastical  literature,  espe- 
cially when  we  remember  that  they  form 
a  portion  of  their  author's  weekly  work. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  have  not 
blemishes — and  some  of  them  important ; 
yet  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  say  that  any 
yoimg  man  in  lus  twenty-second  year 
could  be  expected  to  have  attained  great- 
er skill  in  his  profession  than  they  ex- 


hibit. The-  existence  of  an  audience  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  and  unprecedented  in  the  annal- 
of  preaching  in  recent  times.  Congregas 
tions  of  that  magnitude  could  not  be  col- 
lected by  ordinary  means.  They  could- 
not  be  formed,  and  they  could  not  be 
sustained,  by  ordinary  men.  Tliey  never 
would  be  formed,  and  they  would  not  be 
requisite,  if  the  style  that  has  been  success- 
ful in  tliis  instance  were  more  generally 
followed.  Mr.  Spurgeon  lives  to  disclose 
a  secret.  He  shows  practically  the  way 
to  preach ;  and  yet  he  is  self-educated. 
Men  who  consider  themselves  his  supe- 
rior in  learning*,  may,  if  they  please,  prune 
off  the  blemishes  from  his  mode  of  ad- 
dress ;  but  some  of  them  would  prune  on 
and  on  until  they  leave  the  flowerless, 
leafless  trees,  to  which  the  world  has 
been  long  and  well  accustomed.  Tliat 
world  needs  to  be  shaken  roughly. 

In  no  department  can  we  afford  to  be 
amused,  and  put  to  sleep.  In  all  intel- 
lectual walks,  too  much  sofl  apathy  has 
existed  for  a  long  series  of  years.  We 
are  getting  civilly  ruined  at  many  points. 
In  none  is  the  evil  of  the  same  importance 
as  in  those  relations  that  stretch  into 
eteniity.  All  men's  actions,  thoughts, 
and  words,  go  in  one  sense  there ;  but 
one  class  of  them  relate  to  that  vast  in- 
terest chiefly  and  directly.  For  that 
class,  at  least,  vigor  is  needed;  and  its 
want  now  is  a  doiiciency  that  thousands 
will  not  supply  to-morrow ;  for  they  will 
have  no  to-morrow.  An  earnest  man 
who  feithfuUy  believes  all  that  he  says, 
must  be  excused  if  ho  imitate  rather  the 
honesty  of  Micaiah  than  the  flattery  of 
the  son  of  Chenaanah. 


■*-^*« 


From  Chambers's  JoumaL 


DIAMOND    WASHING    AND     CUTTING. 


The  diamond  possesses  a  much  higher 
and  more  imiform  value  than  any  other 
article  of  commerce.  The  supply  has  never 
so  far  exceeded  the  demand  as  to  make 
any  change  in  the  price  of  cut  stones.  In 
1843,  when  the  mines  at  Sincora,  in  Bahia, 


were  discovered,  fears  were  entertained 
that  a  permanent  depreciation  would  take 
place ;  but  the  very  high  prices  which  re- 
quired to  be  paid  for  aU  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate, speedily  reduced  the  number  of 
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diamond-seekers,  and  the  fall  was  scarcely 
felt  in  Europe. 

The  tract  of  country  in  which  the  Bra- 
zilian diamonds  are  found,  extends  from 
the  village  of  Itambe,  in  Mmas-Geraes,  to 
Sincora,  on  the  river  Paragussa  of  Bahia, 
between  20°  19'  and  13«  of  south  latitude. 
They  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  numer- 
ous streams  which  form  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  Doce,  Arassuaky,  Jequitinhonha, 
and  San  Francesco.  It  is  also  highly 
probable  that  the  auriferous  regions  of 
Australia,  like  those  of  South  America, 
contain  diamonds;  two  from  the  river 
Macquarie  having  been  sent  to  the  ex- 
hibition which  was  lately  held  at  Paris. 

Diamonds  consist  of  pure  carbon,  and 
are  often  found  in  the  form  of  eiujht  or 
twelve  sided  crystals,  the  latter  bemg  the 
less  common  figure.  Of  their  formation 
in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  nothing 
is  known ;  but  they  are  supposed  to  exist 
originally  in  the  mountains,  whence  they 
are  carried  down  into  the  valleys  by  the 
torrents  which  flow  during  the  rainy  sea- 
sons. Tlie  degradation  of  the  rocks  must 
be  accomplished  by  the  powerful  agency 
of  the  tropic  floods ;  and  the  precious 
gems  which  are  thus  excavated,  must  be 
depositCMJ  in  the  sedimentary  dobris  wliich 
forms  the  beds  of  the  rivers  before  the 
search  of  man  becomes  successful.  The 
parent  stone  or  matrix  is  a  mica  schist, 
called  Ite  Columite,  whose  fragments 
mixed  with  earth  form  the  cascalho,  which 
is  dug  from  the  rivers,  and  in  which  the 
diamond-seeker  finds  his  treasure.  In 
South  America,  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers 
not  only  contains  diamonds,  but  gold  and 
platina,  though  both  these  metals  are 
generally  so  finely  powdered  as  almost  to 
defy  collection  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
washing.  The  river  Jequitinhonha  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  Brazil,  and  the  works  on 
its  banks  have  been  carried  on  for  a  lonjr 
period.  When  the  dry  season,  which  con- 
tinues from  April  to  the  middle  of  October, 
has  reduced  the  depth  of  water,  the  river 
is  turned  aside  into  a  canal  previously 
formed  by  making  an  embankment,  with 
bags  of  sand,  over  the  original  channel. 
The  water  which  remains  is  then  pumped 
out,  the  mud  dug  to  a  depth  varj-ing  from 
six  to  twenty  feet,  and  removed  to  the 
place  where  the  washing  is  afterwards  to 
be  performed.  While  the  dry  season  con- 
tinues, the  labor  of  collecting  the  cascalho 
is  carried  on  unremittingly,  so  as  to  have 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  occupy  the  negroes 


during  the  rainy  months.  The  mud  which 
is  raised  from  some  of  the  rivers  contains 
diamonds  so  uniformly  diffused,  that  a 
pretty  correct  approximation  can  be  made 
to  the  number  of  carats  which  a  given 
quantity  will  produce.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, however,  that  grooves  are  found 
containing  large  quantities  of  diamonds 
and  gold.  When  the  rainy  season  put«  a 
stop  to  the  raising  of  the  cascalho,  the 
scene  of  operations  is  clianged  to  the 
washing-shed,  near  which  the  result  of  the 
dry  season's  labors  has  been  heaped  up. 
The  troughs,  called  canoes,  are  arranged 
side  by  side,  and  the  overseer  occupies  an 
elevated  seat  in  front,  so  as  to  observe 
every  movement  of  the  working  negroes. 
Into  each  of  the  canoes,  a  small  stream  of 
water  is  introduced,  to  carry  away  the 
earthy  part  of  the  cascalho.  Having 
placed  half  a  hundredweight  of  the  cas- 
calho in  the  canoe,  the  negro  lets  in  the 
stream,  and  keeps  up  a  constant  motion 
till  the  mud  has  been  all  washed  away  and 
the  water  runs  perfectly  clear.  The  gravel 
is  then  taken  out  by  the  hand,  and  care- 
fully examined  for  diamonds.  When  one 
is  found,  the  negro  stands  upright,  and 
claps  his  hands,  as  a  signal  totne  overseer, 
who  receives  it  from  the  finder,  and  places 
it  in  a  bowl  with  water,  which  is  hung  in 
the  midst  of  the  shed.  The  day's  work 
being  finished,  all  the  diamonds  which  have 
been  found  are  delivered  to  the  superin- 
tendent, who  enters  their  weight  in  a  Dook. 
Large  diamonds  are  exceedingly  rare.  It 
has  been  calculated  that,  on  an  average, 
out  of  10,000  there  are  seldom  more  than 
one  found  which  weighs  twenty  carats, 
while  there  are  perhaps  8000,  each  of 
which  is  less  than  one.  At  |Jie  works  on 
the  river  Jequitinlionha,  there  have  rarely 
been  found  more  than  two  or  three  stones 
weighing  from  seventeen  to  twenty  carats 
each  in  the  washings  of  a  year;  in  the 
whole  diamond-mines  of  Brazil,  not  more 
than  one  is  found,  in  two  years,  of  thirty 
carats.  In  1851,  a  stone  of  120|-  carats 
was  found  at  the  source  of  the  river 
Patrocinho,  in  Minas-Geraes ;  afterwards, 
one  of  107  carats,  on  the  Rio  das  Velhas; 
and  another  of  87i>,  at  Chapada.  Bat 
the  largest  which  has  been  obtained  of 
late  years  is  "  The  Star  of  the  South,'* 
which,  previous  to  being  cut,  weighed  264 
carats. 

Many  precautions  are  used  to  prevent 
the  negroes  from  concealing  the  stones 
they  find;  such  as  frequently  caiuni^  them 
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to  remove,  at  a  given  signal,  from  one  [ 
trough  to  another.  Encouragements  are 
also  oftered  to  induce  them  to  pursue  the 
search  with  great  care.  The  negro  who 
linds  a  diamond  of  17^  carats  is  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  carried  in 
procession  to  the  administrator,  who  gives 
him  his  freedom,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and 
permission  to  work  on  his  own  account. 
One  who  was  present  when  a  stone  of  16^ 
carats  was  foimd  at  Tejuco,  says :  **  It  was 
pleasing  to  see  the  anxious  desire  man- 
ifested oy  the  officers  that  it  might  entitle 
the  poor  negro  to  his  freedom ;  and  when, 
on  being  delivered  and  weighed,  it  proved 
only  a  carat  short  of  the  requisite  weight, 
all  seemed  to  sympathize  in  his  disappoint- 
ment." A  stone  of  eight  or  ten  carats  en- 
^titles  the  finder  to  two  new  shirts,  a  suit 
of  clothes,  a  hat,  and  handsome  knife. 
For  smaller,  but  valuable  stones,  propor- 
tionate premiums  are  given.  Brazil  sends 
yearly  into  the  trade  about  30,000  carat- 
weight  of  uncut  diamonds.  During  the 
two  years  after  the  discovery  ot'  the 
diamond-mine  at  Sincora,  in  Bahb, 
(500,000  cArats  were  sent  to  Europe ; 
but  in  1852  the  quantity  had  fellen  to 
130,000. 

The  labor  expended  in  collecting  that 
small  bag  of  dull  glassy  stones  is  immense. 
One  can  easily  lift  with  the  hand  the  pro- 
duct of  a  year's  digging  and  >va8hing ; 
yet,  to  bring  them  together,  much  sweat 
lias  flowed  while  the  steaming  negroes 
dug  the  clay  under  a  burning  tropic  sun. 
Tlio  whip  has  many  a  time  roused  the 
fagguig  energies,  or  sharpened  the  search 
among  the  gravel  in  the  wasliing-trough. 
Xot  a  few  have  perished,  and  been  laid 
by  their  oonjpanions  under  the  dark  green 
t  rce,  from  whose  branches  hang  garlands 
of  lovely  orchidaj.  And  to  till  up  the 
blanks  which  have  been  made  in  the  ranks 
of  the  toiling  slaves  of  Brazil,  many  have 
been  dragged  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  this  country  to 
jirevcnt  the  unholy  traffic.  The  humanity 
of  some,  however,  and  the  self-interest  of 
others,  have  led  them  to  frame  rules  which 
initigate  slavery  in  connection  with  the 
diamond-mines  of- Brazil.  The  rewards 
which  are  offered,  not  only  prove  an  incen- 
tive to  careful  search,  but  impart  a  spirit 
to  the  labor  which  must  render  it  loss 
irksome.  But  the  lash  is  still  in  the  hand 
of  the  overseer,  and  numbers  of  the  human 
tamily  arc  kept  do^vn  to  the  level  of  beasts 
of  burthen. 


The  process  of  cutting  brings  out  the 
inherent  beauty  of  the  diamond,  and 
greatly  enhances  its  value.  Even  after 
the  stone  has  been  cut,  if  unskilfully  done, 
the  sparkling  beauty  of  the  gem  is  want- 
ing. No  change  of  position  which  the 
commissioners  tried  could  make  the  Koh- 
i-noor  appear,  at  the  London  Exhibition, 
much  superior  to  a  piece  of  rock-crystal ; 
but  after  having  been  re-cut,  it  became 
one  of  the  choicest  brilliants.  For  a  long 
period,  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  have 
almost  exclusively  monopolized  that  branch 
of  industry.  At  a  time  when  they  were 
persecuted  in  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  the  liberal  laws  and  flourishing 
trade  of  Amsterdam  encouraged  them  to 
settle  there  in  great  numbers ;  and  the 
diamond-mills  were  erected  imder  the 
special  protection  wliich  the  states  of 
Holland  afforded  to  capital  and  enterprise. 
It  is  calculated  that  not  fewer  than  10,000 
out  of  the  28,000  Jews  who  live  in  Am- 
sterdam depend  directly  and  indirectly 
on  the  diamond-trade. 

The  Diamond-cutters'  Company,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Posno,  have  three 
factories,  all  worked  by  steam.  The 
united  capacity  of  the  engines  is  ninety-" 
five  horse  power,  driving  438  mills,  and 
employing  925  workers.  There  are  two 
other  diamond-cutting  factories  in  Am- 
sterdam, the  one  belonging  to  the  firm  of 
B.  L.  M.  Arons,  conducted  by  Mr.  Prins, 
ha\'ing  an  engine  of  six  horse-power, 
driving  forty  mills,  and  employing  seventy 
people  ;  the  other  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Coster,  with  a  steam-powerof  forty  horse, 
driving  seventy-two  mills,  and  giving  work 
to  150  hands.  In  the  Victories  of  the 
Diamond-cutters'  Company,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Prins,  the  mills  are  let^  to  those  who 
are  not  shareholders,  at  a  fixed  rate  for 
the  hour  or  day.  Mr.  Coster's  mills,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  driven  on  his  own 
account ;  and  to  him  have  been  intrusted 
the  two  most  valuable  gems  that  have 
been  cut  in  late  years,  the  Koh-i-noor  and 
Star  of  the  South. 

Having  obtained  an  introduction,  the 
visitor  to  this  mill  is  treated  with  the 
greatest  attention.  He  no  sooner  enters 
one  of  the  flats,  than  the  heads  of  a  dozen 
persons  are  stretched  forward,  offering 
their  services  to  explain  the  various  steps 
in  the  process.  The  seats  of  the  worlc- 
men  are  aiTanged  along  the  side-walls  of 
the  building,  and  before  each  is  a  circular 
metal  plate,  revolving  horizontally  with 
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great  velocity.  A  short  lever  of  iron 
rests  with  one  extremity  on  the  bench, 
and  the  other  on  the  revolving  plane. 
The  diamond-polisher  stops  the  motion, 
and,  lifting  the  lever,  shews  the  stranger 
tliat  the  end  which  rested  on  the  mill  has 
an  amalgam  placed  upon  it,  in  which  the 
stone  is  lixed,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  side 
exposed  which  is  being  ground.  Handing 
the  lever  to  an  assistant,  it  is  put  into  a 
small  ftimace,  heated,  and  then  returned 
to  the  polisher.  The  amalgam  is  now  &o% 
and  the  diamond,  having  been  picked  out, 
is  replaced  'i^nth  the  part  exposed  which 
is  next  to  undergo  the  action  of  the  mill. 
A  clever  workman  can  keep  two,  or  even 
three,  small  diamonds  on  the  schijf  at 
once;  but  the  greatest  care  has  to  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  exposed  too  long. 
The  minute  fleets  of  diamonds,  so  small  as 
to  require  from  1500  to  2000  for  a  single 
carat's  weight,  can  be  easily  overcut,  and 
the  stone  destroyed.  In  the  Netherlands 
di^'^sion  of  the  exhibition  at  Paris,  rose- 
diamonds  were  exhibited  which  required 
1500  to  the  carat;  and  that  is  not  the 
limit  to  wliich  the  cuttinu^  can  be  carried. 

Tlie  stone  having  been  fixed  in  the 
amalgam,  which  is  then  hardened  by  cool- 
ing it  in  water,  the  workman  shows  the 
visitor  a  little  box  of  fine  powder,  of  which 
a  minute  quantity  is  put,  with  a  few  drops 
of  oil,  on  the  mill.  This  is  the  diamond 
dust,  with  which  alone  the  polishing  can 
be  accomplished,  and  it  possesses  a  value 
of  about  £60  sterling  the  ounce.  It  is 
chiefly  obtained  in  the  first  process  which 
the  diamond  undergoes  after  it  has  come 
fi*om  the  artist,  who,  if  it  is  a  valuable 
stone,  draws  out  a  plan  by  which  it  may 
be  cut  with  the  smallest  loss  of  weis:ht. 
Leavinsj  the  mills,  we  ascend  to  this  de- 
partraent,  and  find  that  the  workman  does 
eveni:hing  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 
Havmg  taken  two  small  wooden  levers  or 
handles^  he  selects  two  diamonds  and  fixes 
one  in  each.  The  rough  fonn  of  the 
fiicets  are  then  made  by  rubbing  the  one 
diamond  against  the  other  over  a  little 
box,  which  receives  the  powder  as  it  falls. 

The  Star  of  the  South,  a  brilUant  of  the 
purest  water,  as  seen  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, was  cut  in  the  factory  of  Mr.  Coster ; 
and  the  ablest  artist  of  the  establishment, 
Mr.  Voorsanger,  had  the  honor  of  suo- 
cessfnlly  re-cutting  the  Koh-i-noor  in  the 
workshop  of  the  crown-jeweller  at  Lon- 
don. The  medaitte  d'honneur^  which  the 
imperial  commissioners  nt  Paris  assigned 


"  pour  les  lapidaires  diamantaires  de  Hol- 
lande:  taille  de  diamants  et  roses  liyres 
au  commerce,"  was  well  bestowed. 

The  Koli-i-noor,  when  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  by  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  was  of  an  irregular  egg 
form,  ana  the  cutting  had  been  so  unsldl- 
ftdly  executed  that  its  appearance  scarcely 
suq)assed  that  of  cut  crystal.  In  the  sides 
were  grooves  which  had  been  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  fiistoning  it  in  the  former  set- 
ting, and  near  the  top  was  a  small  split. 
To  remove  these  without  greatly  reducing 
the  weight,  presented  considerable  diffi- 
culties, but  Mr.  Coster  was  of  opinion  that 
these  might  be  overcome  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilful  workman.  Several  models  were 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  out  of  which 
she  selected  the  form  it  now  bears,  that  of ' 
a  regular  brilliant.  To  accomplish  the 
work  of  re-cutting,  a  small  engine,  of  four 
horse-power,  was  erected  to  drive  the  dia- 
mond-mills. The  cutting  was  commenced 
on  the  16th  July,  1852,  and  finished  in 
thirty-eight  working  days  of  twelve  hours 
each.  In  removing  one  of  the  flaws,  the 
speed  of  the  revolving  plane  required  to 
be  increased  to  3000  revolutions  in  the 
minute,  and  even  then  the  object  was 
attained  slowly.  The  velocity  with  which 
the  mill  rotates,  and  pressure  on  the  lever 
which  rests  the  diamond  upon  the  plane^ 
alone  give  jK)wer  to  the  workman.  That 
pressure  may  either  be  applied  by  the 
hand,  or  weights  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  stone  and  nature  of  the  work.  In 
cutting  the  Koh-i-noor,  it  was  regulated 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  increased 
from  one  to  fiflteen  Netherlan&  pounds. 

The  process  reduced  the  Koh-i-noor 
from  I867V  carats  to  106^^;  considerably 
under  the  average  loss,  which  is  estimated 
at  one  half  or  more.  The  Star  of  the 
South,  when  uncut,  weighed  254  carats, 
and  is  now  125,  the  reduction  being  some- 
wliat  more  than  half.  No  large  diamonds 
were  ever  before  cut  with  so  little  dimi- 
nution of  their  weight.  The  "  Regent," 
which  belongs  to  the  crown-jewels  of 
France,  lost  nearly  two  thirds.  Bat  this 
is  not  the  only  circumstance  which  points 
out  the  great  progress  made  in  the  art  of 
diamond-cutting.  The  time  required  to 
perform  the  work  has  been  vejry  much 
shortened.  The  Regent  occupied  two 
years ;  while  the  Koh-i-noor,  which  is  only 
thirty-seven  carats  lighter,  was  finished  in 
less  than  six  weeks ;  and  the  Star  of  the 
South,  twelve  carats  smaller  than  the  Be- 
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gent,  was  cut  in  three  months.  Moreover, 
no  one  can  look  at  the  cabinet  of  models 
in  Mr.  Coster's  room  without  recognizing 
the  superiority  of  the  Koh-i-noor  and  the 
Star  of  the  South  over  any  of  the  other 
gems  which  belong  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe. 

The  manner  in  which  the  value  of  cut 
diamonds  is  calculated,  makes  it  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  weight  should 
be  reduced  as  little  as  possible.  A  stone 
of  one  carat  is  valued  at  £8  sterling, 
while  one  twice  the  weight  is  worth  £32 ; 
the  rule  being,  "the  square  of  the  weight 
multiplied  by  the  price  of  a  stone  weigh- 
ing imity,"  gives  tne  true  value.  Accord- 
ing to  tliis  principle,  the  Koh-i-noor  is 
worth  about  £90,000,  and  the  Star  of 
the  South  £125,000.  But  the  rule  is 
never  applied  to  stones  of  a  very  large 
size;  these  possess  a  value  altogether  ar- 
bitrary. 

By  cutting,  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of 
the  diamond  is  brought  out,  and  its  value 
lixed.  Then  the  jeweller  adds  new  beau- 
ty by  tasteful  setting.  His  skilful  combi- 
nation of  various  kinds  of  precious  stones, 
so  that  the  one  may  impart  splendor  to 
the  other,  makes  the  starry  rays  of  the 
diamond  sparkle  with  glory  in  the  tiara, 
brooch,  or  necklace.  During  the  last 
twenty  years,  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  art  of  settmg,  of  which  splen- 
did specLmens  were  exhibited  both  at  the 
London  and  Paris  Exhibitions.     Rubies, 


sapphires,  emeralds,  and  diamonds,  are 
now  formed  into  anemones,  roses,  carna- 
tions, tulips,  convolvuli,  lilies,  and  other 
flowers.  Probably,  the  idea  originated 
with  the  glory  which  is  seen,  early  on  a 
summer  morning,  when  the  rising  sun 
shines  on  the  dewy  flowers. 

The  revolution  m  France,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  nearly  ruined  the  jewel- 
lers of  Paris,  and  for  a  time  gave  a  check 
to  improvement.  Under  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment of  Napoleon  I.,  some  progress 
was  again  made,  but  the  art  only  began 
to  flourish  after  the  restoration.  At  first, 
they  worked  with  stones  of  the  second 
class,  such  as  topazes,  amethysts,  and 
aigue-marines,  with  which  trinkets  of  more 
appearance  than  value  could  be  made. 
Atterw^ards,  it  was  found  that  by  imitating 
flowers,  the  number  of  precious  stones,  in 
roportion  to  the  size  oi  the  jewel,  could 
e  reduced  without  injuring  the  effect; 
while  diamonds  of  less  purity,  such  as 
those  of  Bahia,  could  be  more  freely  used. 
The  practice  of  setting  diamonds  in  silver, 
and  rubies  in  gold,  so  as  to  impart  an  ap- 
parent increase  of  size  to  the  one,  and 
splendor  of  color  to  the  other,  became 
more  general;  and  the  most  beautiful  de- 
signs have  been  wrought  out  with  the 
greatest  neatness  and  taste.  At  no  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world  have  so  fine 
specimens  oi  the  jeweller's  art  been  pro- 
duced as  during  the  present  century  by 
the  artists  of  London  and  Paris. 
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The  History  of  thh  REioy  or  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Pipth.  By  Wn,LiAM  Robertsox, 
D.D.  With  a  Ck)ntmuatlon,  treating  of  tho  Clois- 
ter Life  of  the  Emperor  after  his  Abdication.  By 
Wm.  H.  Prescott,  authorof**PhilipIL,"  "Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,"  "  Oooqueet  of  Mexico,"  etc. 
In  3  vols.  Svo.  With  a  line  portrait  engraved 
from  Titian.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  ft  Co. 

Tub  literary  and  reading  world  will  give  a  cordial 
welcome  to  these  new  and  choice  volumes  to  tho 
treasures  of  history,  concerning  the  groateet  mo^ 
uarch  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  pass  a  vote  of 


thanks  to  the  enterprising  publishers  for  the  excel- 
lence and  beauty  of  the  letter-press  in  which  they 
are  presented.  Robertson's  Charles  V.  has  long 
been  held  in  high  repute  as  a  standard  work  worthy 
of  the  eminent  talents  of  the  Scottish  historian. 
But  it  was  necessarily  imperfect  and  incomplete. 
He  could  not  make  it  perfect  for  want  of  access  to 
the  proper  materials — ^the  secret  papers  and  authen- 
tic manuscripts  laid  up  in  the  great  repository  at- 
Simancafl)  which  was  closed  to  him  by  order  of  tbe 
jealous  government  at  Madrid.  It  was  incomplete ; 
being  only  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  and  breaJdng  off  abruptly  the  great 
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drama  of  his  life  with  a  few  brief  pages,  leaving  all 
his  monastic  and  retired  life,  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting  and  curious,  almost  untouched  -j 
Philip  II.,  who  feared  his  father  might  repent  his  ■ 
resignation,  and  wish  again  to  resume  the  crown, 
kept  spies  about  Ids  father  who  communicated  the 
minutest  details  to  PhiUp's  secretaries,  and  their  let- 
ters still  exist  at  Simancas.  ¥rom  these  and  other 
authentic  sources,  new  and  most  interesting  aspects 
are  given  of  his  monastic  life.  From  previous  re- 
searches and  investigations,  few  men  are  so  compe- 
tent as  Mr.  Prescott  to  extend  this  history,  which  is 
now  oftbrod  to  the  reading  public  in  attractive  style 
and  form,  and  will  meet,  we  are  sure,  with  exten- 
sive patronage.  Ample  indexes  assist  the  reader, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  by  Titian, 
embellishes  the  work.  It  differs  in  expression  from 
one  in  the  Escurial. 

The  Russell  Family.  By  Ann  Hastixgs.  New- 
York  :  I^ublished  by  M.  W.  Dodd. 

It  is  enough  to  repeat  the  name  of  this  publisher, 
to  guarantee  that  this  is  an  instructive  and  pure 
book.  The  family  circle,  one  of  the  most  holy  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  is  opened  to  the  reader,  and 
there-  the  example  of  "  father,"  and  "  mother,"  im- 
press the  heart  Such  little  volumes  are  full  of 
pious  wisdom,  and  there  can  hardly  bo  too  many  of 
such  works,  especially  when  they  are  basod  upon 
real  lite,  and  have  their  foundation  in  facts.  The 
writer  lives  in  Iowa,  and  this  noble  young  State 
should  be  proud  of  such  a  female  authoress. 

TiiB  Play-Day  Book.  New  Stories  for  Little 
Folks.  By  Fanny  Fern.  Illustrated  by  Fred. 
M.  CoflRn.  New- York :  Published  by  Mason 
Brothers. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any  thing  in  praise 
of  "  Fanny  Fern,"  which  has  not  already  been  said,  i 
This  volume  has  more  character,  and  is  more  in-  ' 
structive,  than  any  of  her  former  works,  and  may  be  \ 
road  with  profit  and  pleasure.    The  illustrations  are 
exceedingly  pretty  and  truthful. 

AirruMNAL  Leaves.  Talcs  and  Sketches,  in  Prose 
and  Rhvme.  By  Mrs.  L.  M  Child.  New-York: 
C.  S.  Francis  A  Co. 

No  American  female  writer  has  done  so  much  to 
awaken  humanity  and  touch  the  heart,  as  Mrs. 
Child.     Iler  powers  of  description  are  graphic  and  i 
life-like,  and  every  one  of  the  tales  gathered  up  in  i 
this  volume  are  designed  to  put  aside  selfishness,  j 
open  up  generous  impulses,  and  teach  our  mutual 
dependence  in  this  life  for  happiness.    This  is  but 
one  of  Mrs.  C.'s  volumes,  and  though  last,  it  is  by 
no  means  least  in  interest  or  instruction. 

New- York  Almanac  and  "Weather-Book,  for 
1857.     By    E.    Meriam.     New- York :    Mason  I 
Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  neat  and  oompreheDsive  little 
volume,  is  known  as  the  "Brooklyn  Philosopher." 
He  has  well  earned  his  reputation  for  being  "  wea- 
ther wise,"  and  wise  with  reference  to  almost  every 
thing  of  local  or  pnbUo  interest  This  little  volume  • 
is  full  of  valuable  material,  and,  to  a  New-Yorker, 
is  almost  invahiabla  I 

The  issues  of  the  London  press  have  been  quite 
numoroos  for  the  past  month,  tiioagh   embracing  j 


only  a  few  works  of  general  interest.    We  notice  the 
following : 

The  most  important  work  on  Theology  is  the  new 
edition  of  Home's  Introduction,  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  the 
author,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson,  and  Dr.  Tregelles, 
with  maps  and  Biblical  fac  similes. 

Dr.  Beard's  Letters  on  the  Grounds  and  Objects  of 
Religious  Knowledge,  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

Goode's  Nature  of  Christ's  Presence  in  the  Eucharist, 

2  vols.  Svo. 

Robinson's  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine, 
Svo. 

In  Historical  and  Travel  literature,  we  have : 
Glydo's  Suflblk  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Svo. 
Spcir's  Life  in  Ancient  India,  with  illustrations,  Svo. 
Naples,  Pohtical,  Social,  and  Religious,  2  vols.  Svo. 
Captam  Stoney's  Residence  in  Tasmania^  Svo. 

In  Fiction :  Deverell,  a  Novel,  3  vols,  crown  Svo. ; 
Jonathan  Oldaker,  post  Svo ;  The  Castaway,  by 
Anne  Bowman,  fcp.  Svo ;  Mr.  Arle,  2  vols,  crowii 
Svo ;  The  Story  of  my  Wardship,  3  vols,  crown 
Svo;  Kxkthie  Brande,  by  Holme  Lee,  2  vols. 
crown  Svo ;  Out  on  the  World,  by  Henry  Owgan, 

3  vols,  crown  Svo;    Tender  and  True,  by  the 
Author  of  Clara  Morison,  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

Stories  by  an  Archaeologist  and  his  Friends,  2  vols, 
crown  Svo. 

In  Science  and  General  Literature : 
Van  de  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology,  translated 

by  the  Rev.  W.  Clark,  voL  1,  Svo. 
Smith's  Irrigation  in  Southern  India,  Sva 
Didier's  Animal  Magnetism  and  Somnambulism,  fcp.  <» 

Svo. 
Napier's  Ancient  Workers  and  Artificers  in  Metal, 

fcp.  Sva 
Latham^s  Logic,  I2mo. 
Payne  Collier's  edition  of  Coleridge's  Seven  Lecture«i 

on  Shakspcare  and  Milton,  Svo. 
Mr.  Morley's  Life  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  2  vols,  post 

Svo. 
Craigcrook  Castle,  by  Gerald  Massey,  12mo. 
Out  and  Home,  by  Tupper,  12  mo. 
Wordsworth,  a  Biography  by  E.  P.  Hood,  post  Svo. 
The  Second  Series  of  British  Eloquence  of  the  Nmc- 

tcenth  Century. 
The  Second  Volume  of  Professor  Wilson's  Essays,  . 

crown  Svo. 
Thombury's  Art  and  Nature,  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

Mr.  Murray's  list  of  works  in  preparation  includes  : 
The  Life  and  Opinions  of  the  late  General  Sir  Charles 

Napier,  by  his  Brother,  Sir  William  Napier,  KLC.B., 

in  post  Svo. 
The  Second  and  Concluding  Volume  of  the  Memoirs 

of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  Public  and  Private  Correspondence  of  Cliarlcs, 

Marquis  Comwallis,  edited,  with  Notes,  by  Charles 

Ross,  Esq. 
Lives  of  the  Two  Scaligers,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Pat- 

tison,  B.D. 
A  new,  revised,  and  popular  edition  of  CampbeU'ri 

Chancellors,  to  bo  published  in  ten  monthly  vo- 
lumes, crown  Sva 
The  Early  Flemish  Painters,  by  J.  A.  Crowe  and 

G.  B.  Cavalcaselle,  with  woodcuts,  post  Svo. 
A  New  Biographia  Britannica>  by  various  handsL 
A  new  edition  of  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 

Difficulties,  by  G.  L.  Craik,  2  vols,  post  Svo. 
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Letters  from  IIoad-Quarters ;  or,  The  Realities  of  tbo 
War  in  the  Crimea,  by  an  OfiQcer  on  the  Staff, 
2  vols,  post  8vo. 

The  Diary  of  a  State  Prisoner  in  Turkey,  by  James 
HamQton,  author  of  Travels  in  North  Africa,  post 
8vo. 

Some  Account  of  Circassia  and  the  Caucasus,  and 
their  Inhabitants,  by  H.  Danby  Seymour,  M.P., 
8vo. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  by  David  Jar- 
dine,  post  Svo. 

A  History  of  the  Scotch  Poor-Law,  by  Sir  George 
Nicholls,  K.C.B.,  Svo. 

A  History  of  the  Irish  Poor-Law,  by  the  same,  Svo. 

A  Supplemental  Volume  to  Dr.  Waagen's  Treasures 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain,  Svo. 

Ceylon,  Past  and  Present,  by  Sir  George  Barrow, 
Bart,  post  Svo. 

A  new  edition  of  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  Peer- 
age of  England,  by  WDUam  Courthope,  Esq.,  Svo. 

Descriptive  Essays  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view^ by  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  Bart,  Svo. 

Shall  and  Will;  or,  Two  Chapters  on  Future  Auxiliary 
Verbs,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart.,  post  Svo. 

A  new  edition  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  by 
Robert  Malcolm  Kerr,  4  vols.  Svo. 

Tlie  History  of  Herodotus,  a  new  English  version 
from  the  text  of  Gaisford,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Rawlinson,  M.A.,  assisted  by  Col.  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  4  vols.  Svo. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  A.D.  600  to 
A.D.  1123,  by  tlie  Rev.  J.  0.  Robertson,  M.A., 
Sva 

New  editions  of  Stanley's  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  Jowett's  St.  Paul's  Bpistlcs  to  the 
Tiiessalonians,  Galatians,  and  Romans,  Svo. 

The  Education  of  Character,  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  post  Svo. 

A  now  and  revised  edition,  with  new  Life,  of  the 
Works  of  Dean  Swift,  forming  a  portion  of  Mur- 
ray's British  Classics. 

Messrs.  Chapman  k,  Hall  announce : 
A  new  Poem,  in  nine  books,  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 

Browning,  called  Aurora  Leigli,  crown  Svo. 
A  new  and  illustrated  edition  of  Barry  Cornwall's 

Dramatic  Pieces  and  other  Poems,  crown  Svo. 
The  Girlhood  of  Catherme  do  Medici,  by  T.  Adol- 

phus  Trollopo,  crown  Svo. 
The  English  of  Shakspeare,  illustrated  in  a  Philo- 
logical  Commentary  on  his  Tragedy  of  Julius 

Ca>sar,  by  Mr.  Craik,  fcp.  Svo. 
The  Mildmayes ;  or,  The  Clergyman's  Secret,  8  vols. 

post  Svo. 
Queen  Eleanor's  Vengeance,  and  other  Poems,  by 

W.  C,  Bennett 
Russian  Popular  Tales,  with  an  Introduction  by 
.   Jacob  Grimm,  fcp.  Svo. 
A  now  edition  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning's  Poems, 

witli  numerous  additions,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 

Amon^  the  announcements  of  Meters.  Nisbet 

k  Co.  we  find: 

Tho  Book  of  Job,  illustrated  by  fifty  engravmgs  after 
drawings  by  John  Gilbert,  in  sinall  4to. 

Tilings  New  and  Old  in  Religion,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  crown  Svo. 

Travels  and  Discoveries  among  the  Ruins  of  Chal- 
daja  and  Susiana,  by  W.  F.  Loftus,  F.G.S.,  with 
Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustrations,  Svo. 

The  Sisters  of  Soleure,  a  Tale  of  the  Swiss  Reforma- 
tion, crown  Svo. 

Life,  a  Series  of  Illustrations  of  tho  Divine  Wisdom 


in  the  Forms,  Structures,  and  Instincts  of  Ani- 
mals, by  P.  H.  Gosse,  F.L.S.,  crown  Svo. 
The  Desert  of  Sinai,  Notes  of  a  Tour  from  Cairo  to 
Beersheba,  by  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.,  crown  Svo. 

Messrs.  Addet  k  Co.  will  publish  : 
The  Legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  illustrated  by 

Gustavo  Dorii,  folio. 
Giulio  Branchi,  tho  Story  of  a  Tuscan,  translated  by 

Mr.  Alfred  Elwes,  post  Svo. 
Alfieri  and  Goldoni,  their  Lives  and  Adventures,  by 

B.  Copping,  Esq.,  post  Svo. 
Queen  Loeta  and  tlie  Mistletoe,  a  Fairy  Rhyme,  by 

George  Halse,  IGmo. 
An  illustrated  edition  of  Edgar  Poo's  Poetical  Works. 

fcp.  Svo. 
An  illustrated  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works. 

fcp.  Svo. 

Messrs.  Griffin  k  Co.  announce  as  ready : 

A  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  by  Professor  Fleming. 

Mediieval  Philosophy,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

A  Cyclopiudia  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  by  Professor 
Nichol. 

Volumes  in  continuation  of  the  Encydopadia  Me- 
tropolitana. 

Lord  Brougham^s  Works. 

British  Eloquence  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Paragreons ;  or,  A  Visit  to  the  Paris  Uuivenal 
Exhibition,  by  the  author  of  Lorenzo  Benoni,  with 
illustrations  by  John  Leech. 

Mr.  Prescott's  edition,  with  Notes,  of  Robertson's 
Charics  V. 

Edinburgh  Essays,  contributed  by  Members  of  tho 
University,  Svo. 

The  Tenth  Volume  of  the  Collected  Works  of  Du- 
gald  Stewart. 

Tho  Sixtli  Vohime  of  the  Continuation  of  the  His- 
tory of  Europe,  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison. 

Monarchs  retired  from  Business,  by  Dr.  Doran,  2 
vols. 

England's  Greatness,  by  John  Wade,  post  Svo. 

Inspfrati'on  a  Reality,  by  tlio  Rev.  J.  B.  Lowe,  A.B. 

Two  Years  Ago,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  3 
vols. 

A  Volume  of  Poems,  by  Dr.  Mackay,  to  be  called 
Under  Green  Leaves. 

A  new  volume  of  De  Quincey's  Works,  to  contain 
the  Opium  Eater  and  Suspiria  de  Profundis ;  Rus- 
sia at  tho  Time  of  the  Coronation  of  Alexander 
II.,  by  John  Murphy,  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 

NtW8, 

A  Second  Series  of  Ladies  of  tho  Reformation,  by  the 

Rev.  James  Anderson. 
A  Translation  by  J.  W.  Cole,  edited  by  the  Rev. 

J.  B.  Mar8d6n,.of  M.  Jules  Slmon^s  work  on  Na- 
tural Religion. 
Tho  Letters  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  by  Mrs. 

Green. 
Tho  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  Lord  John 

Russell's  Correspondence  of  Fox. 
Egypt,  its  Climate,  Character,  and  Resources  as  a 

Winter  Residence,  by  A.  H.  Rhind. 
First  Principles  of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  and 

their  Connection  with  other  Branches  of  Science, 

by  Dr.  W.  P.  Alison. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  Bentley's 
copyrights,  Mrs.  Goro's  novels  were  sold  for  £26 
each. 

A  complete  edition,  in  thirty-two  volumes,  of  tho 
works  of  Frederick  the  Great,  is  about  to  bo  pub- 
lished in  Berlin. 
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A  Bobemiui  tnuiatetioD  of  Shakspearc,  by  Heir  I 
F.  Malj,  i<i  DOW  in  course  of  pablication  at  the  ez-  ' 
poimof  tho  Royal  MusGnm  of  Bohemia. 

Vabi  COMUEiicE. — Thoeiportao/BrUish  Roods  in 
1856  will  amouQt  to  $500,000,000.  Itia  pleo&aut  to 
bu  inronncd  through  tbc  arithinctic  of  tho  Board  of 
Trade  tbat  the  value  of  British  goods  exported  dur- 
ing the  loBt  month  amountB  to  £10,GGO,OOO  against 
£6,866,000  in  tbo  corresponding  month  of  last  year 
— «n  inireaso  of  nearly  £2,0U0,000  in  thirty-ono 
daji.  In  tbe  ten  moutha  of  tho  present  year,  the 
exports  Imvc  amounted  to  £95,673,000,  an  excess  of 
£17,000.000  over  the  ten  months  of  last  year,  and 
of  twelve  millions  and  a  half  over  the  year  preced- 
ing.— European  Times,  Nov.  7. 

M.  LuLUtTVE  occnpics  a.  small  hoiuc,  of  modest 
appearance,  in  Paris.  You  enter  by  a  glass  gallery, 
A  sort  of  verandah,  which  serves  as  an  ante-charo-  i 
ber.  ThoQ  you  pass  a  dark  chamber  which  conducts 
to  the  saloon.  Tliia  saloon  looks  upon  a  band.some 
little  garden,  d  rAimlaiae,  In  tho  rear.  Thu  fumi- 
(uro  is  mostly  anti(|ue,  but  yet  sim^e ;  a  sofa,  a  R'w  ^ 
fauleuUi,  cliairs,  a  largo  cculro-tablo,  tn'o  consoles  I 
tilled  with  flowers. 

M.  Lamartioe  writes  in  his  bedroom  on  the  second  \ 
floor.  In  this  room  you  see  a  bed,  some  flowers  on 
tiio  montd-pieco,  a  small  table  covered  with  books, 
two  chaira,  a  /atUe^it  d  la  VoUaire,  and  that  in  all. 
lie  gets  up  at  six  in  the  morning,  as  well  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  Scarcely  dressed,  he  installs  himself 
in  las  fiialeuil,  and  commencva  his  daily  labor.  He 
uTit«s  on  hi-i  kneess  bis  feet  on  the  flrc-foudor. 
Whilo  ho  works,  three  or  four  greyhounds  sleep  or 
play  at  tiis  side.  At  uoon  tho  servant  announces 
breaklasi,  and  the  poet  Ihrows  down  Ids  plume  only 
to  be  resumed  in  his  literary  labor  the  following 
monuDg. 

M.  Lamartinc  has  written  and  puhlishod  perhaps 
fifty  Tolumea,  and  what  will  appear  sinirular,  he  has 
not  a  single  one  of  these  volumes  in  his  house.  Ho 
gives  airay  his  own  copies.  Neither  docs  ho  make 
much  use  of  books  of  rolferonee,  for  his  memory  is 
prodigious.  If  you  ask  him,  for  iostaoce,  ia  what 
year  of  liomo  any  of  its  noted  heroes  diod,  ho  will 
tell  you  on  the  instant. 

No  man  of  celehrity  of  modem  times  has  been 
more  inundated  with  laudatory  poetry  than  M.  La- 
martine.  "I  know,"  saM  he,  ono  day,  "the  num- 
ber of  cotcmpoianeous  poets  by  tho  number  of  pieces 
of  poetry  they  have  addrcaed  me."  France  has  mora 
than  ten  thousand  poets  I 

Prices  or  Sooi.PTunB. — The  bert  sculptors  in 
Paris — such.  Cor  instance,  as  Baron  Frigetty  —  re- 
ceive, on  an  average,  four  thousand  dollars  for  sin- 
tucB  ten  feet  high.  Ijut  tho  ablest  aculpton  in  Italy 
roccivo  much  less  than  this  sum.  The  slaLnes  re- 
cently erected  in  Florence  to  the  memory  of  tlio  il- 
lustrious men  of  Tuscany,  sixteen  or  eighteen  in 
number,  cost  something  over  one  thousand  dollars 
oach,  moec  of  tbem  executed  by  men  who  rook 
higher  ia  this  deportment  of  art  than  Ur.  Powers. 
It  is  not'pnitcndedthat  this  sum  adequately  rewards 
their  totcnta,  but  they  accept  such  commissions  to 
further  tl)o  patriotic  objects  of  tlieir  Government. 
Mr.  Powers  himself  givee  a  guide  by  which  to  esti- 
mate tho  price  of  a  single  statue,  in  bis  sevond 
copies  of  the  Greek  slave,  which  he  has  sold  at 
three  thousand  doILira  each.  Give  bis  workmen  an 
additional  Uunisnnd  dollars,  and  they  will  execute 
the  slave  ten  feet  hig)^  the  sculptor  liaving  no  extra 
labor  to  pcrfcrm. 


niously  constructed  instminent  has  just  been  in- 
vented, nhich  ivill  materially  lenen  tho  hibor  of 
land-surveying.  Its  operation  is  baaed  on  the  th- 
milior  trigonometrical  principle  that  when  the  length 
of  the  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  given,  tlie 
adjacent  angle  formed  by  the  hypothenuse  serves  to 
dclcrmiite  tbe  length  of  the  perpendicular.  The  iu- 
Ftrumtnt  comprises  tn'o  telescopes,  separated  at  spe- 
cific distances  on  a  table,  one  stationaty  relatively  to 
the  table,  the  other  movable  on  a,  pivot  in  a  line 
whidi  forma  a  right  angle  to  the  statioDory  one,  so 
that  it  may  be  brought  to  boor  open  the  same  point. 
Here,  then,  is  tho  value  of  tho  apparatus — the  mov- 
able telescope  has  attached  to  it  an  index  moving 
over  a  graduated  scale  of  distanoea  on  the  table, 
which  upon  beiug  brought  to  the  same  pdnC  as  tbe 
stationary  glass,  indicates  on  the  scale  the  distance 
of  the  point. 

TuR  Ast'H'  Library  has  m»ved  tho  very  hand- 
some and  valuable  present  of  a  copy  of  '■  Tho  Pnb- 
lications  of  the  British  Comminionen  of  PateDt&" 
The  specifications  moke  137  volumes  in  royal  octavo, 
the  drawings  make  137  volumes  in  fiilio.  There  are 
also  3  volumes  of  the  ComznioioniH'B  Journal,  and 
20  volumes  of  Indices. 

IfPXIFICBST  BrfCESTS  TO  HiSViED  OOLLBGE.— 

Wo  are  gratified  to  learn  that,  by  a  provision  of  tho 
will  of  the  lata  Sr.  Henry  Wales,  the  Ubrary  of 
Harvard  College  has,  within  the  last  month,  become 
possessed  of  a  collection  of  books,  perhaps  the  most 
splendid  that  was  over,  at  any  one  time,  added  to 
its  stores.  Tbeae  volumes,  about  fourteen  htmdred 
in  number,  were,  for  tbe  most  part,  purchased  by 
tho  testator  whilo  residing  in  Europe.  They  mclude 
many  specimens  of  magnificent  typography,  and  ore 
almost  all  clothed  in  elegant  bindings.  The  votaries 
of  Sanskrit,  German  and  Italian  literaturo  will  find 
among  them  many  volumes  equally  costly  and  indis- 
pensable. Most  valuable  of  all  are  those  which 
bear  upon  the  ancient  Inngu^e  and  poetry  of  Hin- 
dostan.  Dr.  Wales  was  Imnsclf  a  tealons  student 
of  Banskrit,  and  tho  apparatus  he  had  accumulated 
for  tbo  purauil  of  that  ftttrnctive,  though  hero  ne- 
glected department  of  learning,  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired. Aiter  the  Indian,  the  Italian  books  are  tbe 
most  remarkable.  Among  them  are  tho  very  nu- 
merous editions  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  and  Boc- 
caccio, and  a  considerable  number  of  the  finest  ptt>- 
duotions  of  tho  Bodoni  press — masterpieces  of  the 
printer's  art— too  well  known  to  oonaoisseufs  to  re- 
quire special  notice.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the 
finest  editions  of  tiio  great  modem  writers  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  most  necessary  Tolnmes  on  tho 
earlier  poetry  of  that  country,  many  Latin,  Qreeh. 
and  Romaic  booka,  and  a  few  ozpeDsIve  ilhistrativo 
work?,  like  Canina'a  Roman  Edifices,  and  Inghi- 
rami'H  Etruscan  Uonuments.  All  these  form,  as 
we  iiave  said,  one  of  tho  richest  collections  ever 
added  to  tho  library,  and  a  collection  as  remarkable 
for  practical  usefulness  as  for  beauty  and  finish.  It 
is  intended  tliat  the  whole  set  shall  bo  kept  to- 
gether, and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  podtion  in  Gore 

Hall. 

Sous  works  in  manuscript  by  Gnicciardini  have 
lately  been  diacovcrod,  including  a  Discourse  on  the 
Republic  of  Florence  and  on  the  Government  of  tho 
Sledicis.  and  Considerations  on  Mochlavel's  work  on 
IJvy's  Decades :  it  is  intended  to  pubMi  these. 
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THE    WISDOM   OF   LORD   BACON'S    ESSAYS.* 


Of  all  the  prodnctioHB  in  the  Engluh 
language,  Bacon's  Essays  couttun  the  most 
matter  in  the  fewest  words.  He  intended 
them  to  he  "  as  grains  of  salt,  which  should 
rather  give  an  appetite  than  offend  with 
satiety;"  and  never  was  the  intention  of 
an  author  more  fnlly  attained.  There 
were  none,  he  Bays,  of  his  ^■orfcs  which 
had  been  eqaally  "current"  in  his  own 
time;  and  he  expressed  his  belief  that 
they  would  find  no  less  favor  with  poster- 
ity, and  "last  as  long  as  books  and  letters 
endured."  Thus  fer  his  proud  anticipa- 
tion has  been  verified.  They  have  been 
held  to  bo  oracles  of  sabttc  wisdom  by 
the  profoundest  inteHects  which  have 
flourished  since,  and  few  in  any  depart- 
ment have  risen  to  the  rank  of  anthontiea 
with  mankind  who  had  not  themselves 
been  accofitomed  to  nt  at  the  feet  of  Ba- 
con. His  own  aoeoont  of  the  ecope  of 
his  Bssays  is,  that  "  they  handled  those 
things  wnerdn  both  men's  lives  and  per- 
sons are  most  conversant,"  while  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials  he  **  endeavored 
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I  to  make  them  not  vulgar  bat  of  a  nature 
whereof  much  should  be  tbmid  in  expe- 
rience, and  little  in  boots;  bo  as  they 
should  be  neither  repetitions  nor  ftodes." 
T^is  is  the  cause  ot  their  great  suoeess. 
They  treat  of  subjects  which,  in  his  iN^- 
known  phrase,  "come  home  to  men's  biim- 
ness  and  bosoms;"  and  the  reflectionN 
which  he  ofiers  upon  these  topics  tf  uni- 
versal concern  are  not  obvious  tnnsias, 
nor  hackneyed  maxims,  nor  airy  speeaU- 
tions,  but  acnte  and  novel  deductions 
drawn  from  actual  life  by  ft  vast  and  pene- 
trating genius,  intimately  oonversant  with 
the  conrt,  the  counoil-table,  the  parlifl- 
ment,  the  bar— vith  all  ranbi  and  olastes 
of  peraons ;  with  the  muhitudtnoiu  forms 
of  human  nature  and  pursuits.  Tbe  lu^r 
part  of  the  Essays  on  Building,  Gardens, 
and  Masques  set  aside,  there  is  <Mily  herv 
and  there  a  sentence  of  his  lesBtHui  whiolt 
has  grown  ont  of  date.  'Rm  ^H-cwress  of 
events  has  not  rendersd  them  obsolete ; 
their  continuons  currency  through  two 
centnries  and  a  hfdf  has  not  render»l  them 
oommonplaoe.  In  tins  they  diffhr  from 
his  system  of  indactive  philosophy,  to 
which  he  justly  owes  to  much  of  his  &me. 
The  triumph  of  bis  prindplee  of  scientific 
10 
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investigation  ha8  made  it  unnecessary  to 
revert  to  the  reasoning  by  which  they 
were  established;  and  he  mieht  have 
adopted,  says  Archbishop  Whately,  the  ex- 
(rlamation  of  some  writer  engaged  in  a 
similar  task:  *^I  have  been  laboring  to 
render  myself  useless.^  The  application 
of  the  remark  is  happy,  but  the  origin  of 
it  was  diiferent.  On  the  admission  of  the 
Cardinal  Dubois  into  the  French  Academy, 
Fontenelle,  referring  to  his  constant  inter- 
course with  the  young  king,  Louis  XV., 
observed,  with  more  gracefulness  than 
truth:  "It  is  known  that  in  your  daily  con- 
versation with  him  you  left  nothing  un- 
tried to  render  yourself  useless."  The 
))earls  of  cultivated  minds  are  cast  in  vain 
before  dull  understandings.  A  Dutch 
publisher  imagined  that  tiseless  must  be 
an  drror  of  the   press,  and   substituted 

Dr.  Johnson  approved  the  conciseness 
of  Bacon's  Essays,  and  thought  the  time 
might  come  when  all  knowledge  would  be 
reduced  to  the  same  condensed  form.    To 
this  there  are  strong  objections.     Circum- 
stances are  like  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  a 
tree,  which  give  life  and  ornament  to  the 
stem ;  nay  more,  though  single  aphorisms 
may  cling  to  the  mind,  few  things  are  so 
quickly  forgotten  as   a  series  of  them. 
Details  always  assist  the  memory,  and  are 
often  essential  to  it :   they  also  help  the 
understanding.    Archbishop  Whately  tru- 
ly observes  of  Bacon's  maxims,  that  re- 
peated meditation  discloses  applications  of 
them  which  had  been  previously  overlook- 
ed.   Few  persons  are  capable  of  the  con- 
tinuous reflection  required  for  this  pur- 
pose, or,  reflecting,  would  have  the  acumen 
to  discriminate  the  beanngs  of  a  compre- 
liensive  proposition.     Examples  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  are  a  necessary  aid  to 
ordinary  minds,  and  may  aflbrd  assistance 
to  the  greatest.    Diderot  used  to  allege 
of  himself  that  he  had  not  suflicient  under- 
standing to  apply  subtle  remarks  which 
were  unaccompanied  by  instances.    The 
pregnant  meanmg  of  Bacon's  Essays  has 
been  lost  upon  thousands  for  want  of  a 
commentary;  and  we  have  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  to  elucidate  them  would  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  tasks  that  could  be 
undertaken.     The   republication   of  the 
choice  productions  of  an  old  writer  by  a 
modem  editor  of  note,  has  the  advantage, 
in  addition  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  Sic 
annotations,  of  attracting  readers.     The 
newest  books,  however  brief  their  day. 


are  usually  more  in  vogue  than  the  best 
works  of  past  generations,  which,  unless 
they  are  introduced  afresh  to  the  world, 
rtmain  to  the  majority  little  more  than  a 
name.  Notwithstanoing  Mr.  Hallam's 
assertion  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to 
any  one  of  the  slightest  claim  to  polite 
letters,  were  he  tmacquainted  with  the 
Essays  of  Bacon,  we  believe  that  they  are 
much  less  studied  thanformerlv.  No  one 
was  likely  to  have  greater  weight  in  call- 
ing back  to  them  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, than  Archbishop  Whately,  who  is  uni- 
versally known  to  be  a  sagacious  observer, 
an  acute  thinker,  and  a  man  of  independ- 
ent mind,  who,  if  his  own  judgment  were 
not  convinced,  would  not  swear  by  the 
words  of  any  master.  Even  after  the  tri- 
butes of  Burke  and  Johnson,  and  the  infe- 
rior authority  of  Dugald  Stewart,  his  tes- 
timony to  the  depth  and  wisdom  of  Ba- 
con's maxims,  and  his  habit  of  appending 
to  them  the  illustrative  observations  sug- 
gested by  his  experience,  or  which  he  met 
with  in  his  reading,  must  add  to  our  faith 
in  their  superlative  excellence.  Hb  edi- 
tion is  not  m-ecisely  of  the  kind  which  was 
required.  The  notes  are  too  lengthy  and 
discursive,  and  should  have  been  framed  a 
little  more  upon  the  model  of  the  text. 
That  they  sometimes  seem  superfluous,  is 
an  objection  of  less  force,  since  it  is  nearly 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  task. 
All  men  have  not  an  equal  degree  of  fami- 
liarity with  the  same  truths;  and  what  is 
novel  to  one  is  hackneyed  to  another.  It 
is  here  as  with  jests,  which  each  person 
calls  new  or  old  according  as  they  are  new 
or  old  to  him.  Pascal  conceived  that 
every  possible  maxim  of  conduct  existed 
in  the  world,  though  no  individual  can  be 
conversant  with  the  entire  series;  and  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  those  rules  must 
be  the  tritest  with  which  we  ourselves 
have  been  longest  acquainted,  and  those 
most  momentous  which  we  have  chanced 
to  see  exemplified  in  our  own  experience. 
Whoever  reads  the  comment  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately  must  expect  to  come  upon 
truths  which  were  known  to  him  berore, 
but  he  will  certainly  meet  with  more 
which  are  attractive  both  by  their  novelty 
and  their  intrinsic  importance.  Many 
shrewd  observations  are  made,  many  fidla- 
cies  exposed,  and  many  interesting  cir- 
cumstances related.  The  notes  alone  have 
the  value  of  a  distinct  work,  and  have  af- 
forded us  too  much  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion to  permit  us  to  quarrel  with  the  di- 
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sxressive  amplitude  which  occasionally 
characterizes  them.  They  may  well  en- 
tice those  who  are  fjEimiliar  with  the  Es- 
says of  Bacon  to  ponder  them  again,  and 
induce  the  persons  who  are  ignorant  of 
t)iis  treasury  of  wisdom  to  draw  upon  its 
stores. 

Archbishop  Whately  censures  the  ten- 
dency to  mysticism  which  prevails  at  pre- 
sent, and  draws  attention  to  the  circum- 
Htance  that  the  writings  of  Bacon  are  as 
clear  as  they  are  profound.    His  reflec- 
tions may  permit  of  numerous  ramifica- 
tions beyond  what  common  eyes  can  trace, 
but  the  principles  themselves  are  perfectly 
plain.    If  an  author  is  obscure,  it  is  either 
because  his  ideas  are  undefined,  or  because 
lie  lacks  the  power  to  express  them.    He 
is  a  confused  thinker  or  a  bad  writer,  and 
commonly  both.    Nor  is  the  case  altered 
if  he  is  wandering  beyond  the  limits  set 
to  human  inquiry.     A  gre&t  intelligence 
recognizes  its  ignorance,  and  refiises  to 
confound    the    dim    and    unsubstantial 
dreams  of  the  mind  with  the  true  know- 
ledge  permitted   to   man.     In   general, 
however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mystic 
has  been  employed  in  troubling  waters 
which  were  before  translucent,  and  that 
the  whole  of  their  muddiness  is  contracted 
in  the  dull  understanding  through  which 
they  flow.    The  sham  philosopher  is  com- 
monly a  person,  who  has  the  ambition  to 
be  original  without  the  capacity,  and  hopes 
to  gain  the  credit  of  soarmg  to  the  clouds 
by  shrouding  familiar  objects  in  mist.    To 
the  frequent  remark,  "It  is  a  pity  such  an 
author  does  not  express  matter  so  admi- 
rable in  intelligible  English,"  Archbishop 
Whately    rephes,    that,    except  for  the 
strangeness  of  the  style,  the  matter  would 
be  seen  to  be  commonplace.    A  writer 
with  a  little  talent  and  a  great  deal  of  ec- 
centricity is  sure  of  followers,  shice  foolish 
scholars  are  still  more  numerous  than  fool- 
ish masters.    The  quack  philosopher  can 
always  meet  with  a  M.  Jourdain,  who  will 
fly  into  ecstacies  when  he  is  told  in  pom- 
pous jargon  how  to  pronounce  those  let- 
ters of  tne  alphabet  which  he  has  been 
speaking  from  infancy.    "Nothing,"  said 
Cardinal  do  Retz,  "imposes  so  much  upon 
people  of  weak  understanding  as  what 
they  do  not  comprehend."    Tuiis  mental 
defect,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  partisans  of  the  shallow- 
profound  school,  and  the  majority  are  pro- 
bably striving  to  compensate  for  their  in- 
feriority by  affecting  to  be  at  home  in 


pathless  regions  which  wiser  and  honester 
men  confess  their  inabUity  to  tread.    In 
poetry,  in  politics,  in  art,  in  science,  nay 
even  in  history  and  biography,  we  have 
delusive  mystics  who  are  applauded  by 
pretentious  admirers.    But  it  is  a  &shion 
which  passes  away.    The  next  generation 
of  worshippers  set  up  their  own  idols,  and 
the  true  Judges  who  are  the  ultimate  arbi- 
ters of  fame  are  not  wont  to  construct 
pedestals  for  rejected  and  misshapen  gods. 
The  Essays  of  Bacon  open  appropriate- 
ly with  an  essay  on  "Truth,"  the  founda- 
tion of  all  excellence  and  all  knowledge. 
He  starts  with  one  of  his  pregnant  propo- 
sitions, which  in  this  instance  he  derived 
from  antiquity,  that  there  is  often  among 
men  "a  corrupt  love  of  a  lie  for  its  own 
sake,"  and  he  assigns  as  the  reason  for  it, 
"that  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight 
that  doth  not  show  the  masques  and  mum- 
meries and  triumphs  of  the  world  half  so 
stately  and  daintily  as  candle-lights."    Un- 
less the  lie  looked  more  attractive  than 
the  truth,  no  one  would  prefer  it,  but,  we 
believe,  in  every  case,  it  is  embraced  less 
for  its  own  sake  than  for  some  supposed 
personal  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it. 
I3acon  seems  to  confess  as  much  when  hc> 
asks,  in  proof  of  his  position,  whether  "  it 
can  be  doubted  that  it  would  leave  num- 
bers of  nunds  poor,  shrunken  things,  full 
of  melancholy  and  unpleasing  to  4hem- 
selves,  if  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes, 
false  valuations,  and  the  like,  were  taken 
away  ?"    These,  hi  the  milder  language  of 
our  day,  would  be  termed  self-deceptions. 
They  are  the  lies  told  by  a  man  to  himself. 
The  inducement  to  them  is  manifestly  the 
self^esteem  and  visionary  prospects  which 
they  foster,  and  not  strictly  "the  love  of 
the  lies  for  their  own  sake."    Whatever 
bo  the  motive,  the  importance  of  Bacon's 
assertion  Ls  the  same  —  that  in  framing 
opinions,  it  is  common  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  fidsehood.     Of  the  deliberate  de- 
viation from  "  theological  and  philosophi- 
cal truth,"  which  he  places  first,  Rousseau 
wa«  a  flagrant  example.     "  He  perceived," 
as  he  told  Hume,  "  that  to  strike  and  in- 
terest the  public,  the  marvellous  must  be 
produced ;  that  the  marvellous  of  the  hea- 
then mythology  had  long  since  lost  its 
effect ;  the  giants,  magicians,  fairies,  and 
heroes  of  romance,  which  succeeded,  had 
exhausted  the  portion  of  credulity  which 
belonged  to  their  age ;  and  that  now  no- 
thuig  was  left  to  a  writer  but  the  marvellous 
in  life,  in  manners,  in  characters,  and  in 
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extraordinary  mtnations,  giving  rise  to 
new  and  unlooked-for  strokes  m  politics 
and  morals."*  Upon  this  principle  he 
framed  his  paradoxical  creed,  the  ompring 
of  a  morbia  fusion  for  notoriety.  In  the 
language  of  La  Rodiefoucauld  he  found 
the  first  places  on  the  right  side  forestall- 
ed, and  was  not  content  to  occupy  the 
last.  '*Truth,'^  said  Dr.  Johnson  of  the 
sceptics  who  went  astray  from  the  same 
motive,  '^  will  not  afford  sufficient  food  to 
their  vanity,  so  they  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  error.  Truth  is  a  cow  which  will 
yield  such  people  no  more  milk,  and  so 
they  are  ^one  to  milk  the  bulL" 

Party  ieeling  has  a  still  larger  influence 
in  perverting  Uie  judgments  of  mankind, 
in  causing  them  to  substitute  bigoted  be- 
lief for  honest  inquiry,  misrepresentations 
for  ficts,  transparent  fallacies  for  solid  con- 
clusions. Religion,  above  all  subjects,  has 
^ven  rise  to  a  spirit  which  it  rebukes  and 
oisowns.  The  satirical  portrait  which  Le 
Clerc  has  drawn  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian has  had  innumerable  originals.  ^^  He 
must  adhere  inviolably  to  the  maxim  that 
whatever  can  be  favorable  to  heretics  is 
fidse,  and  whatever  can  be  said  against 
them  is  true ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
that  does  honor  to  the  orthodox  is  un- 
questionable, and  everything  that  can  do 
them  discredit  is  a  lie.  He  must  suppress 
with* care,  or  at  least  extenuate  as  &r  as 
possible,  the  errors  of  those  whom  the  or- 
thodox are  accustomed  to  respect,  and 
must  exaggerate  the  fiiults  of  the  hetero- 
dox to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  must 
remember  that  any  orthodox  writer  is  a 
competent  witness  against  a  heretic,  and 
is  to  be  trusted  implicitly  on  his  word; 
while  a  heretic  is  never  to  be  believed 
against  the  orthodox,  and  has  honor  enough 
done  him  in  allowing  liim  to  speak  against 
his  own  side  or  in  behalf  of^ours.  It  is 
thus  that  Cardinal  Baronius  and  the 
authors  of  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg 
have  written,  each  of  their  works  having  ■ 
by  this  means  acquired  an  immortal  glory 
with  its  own  party.  But  it  must  be  owned 
that  in  the  {Aan  they  adopted  they  have 
only  imitated  most  of  their  predecessors. 
For  many  a^es  men  had  sought  in  eccle- 
siastical antiquitv  not  what  was  to  be 
found  there,  but  wktX  they  conceived  ought 
to  be  there  for  the  good  of  their  sect."  The  ! 
&cnlty  of  seeing  not  what  Is,  but  solely  [ 


*   Burke's  **  ReSccdoos  on  the    BerolutioD    in  i 
Fnaoe.*'  » 


what  makes  for  the  advantage  of  the  sect, 
has  in  no  way  declined  since  the  days  of 
Le  Clerc.  M.  Guizot  has  lately  (]^uoted,  as 
a  curious  example  of  the  illusions  into 
which  men  may  be  betrayed  by  passion, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Popidi  journals 
on  the  Continent  are  incessantly  repeating 
that  Protestantism  is  in  a  state  of  rapid 
decline ;  that  it  is  cold  and  decaying  fake 
the  dead,  and  has  hardly  any  adherents 
who  arc  not  either  totally  indifferent  or 
eager  to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  process  is  easjr  by  which  the 
papal  zealot^  without  avowing  his^  disln- 
genuousness  to  his  own  mind,  contrives  to 
dupe  himself  He  overlooks  the  seces- 
sions from  his  own  persuasion,  the  scepti- 
cism and  the  lukewarmnesa,  and  concen- 
trates his  attention  on  the  few  Protestants 
who  have  lapsed  into  Romanism  or  infidel- 
ity. These  exceptions  he  assintoeB  to  be 
a  fiur  specimen  of  the  whrfe  anti-papal 
commumtv,  and  he  has  the  weakness  to 
believe,  without  further  inquiry,  that  the 
reformed  religrfion  is  tottering  to  its  fell. 

Archbishop  Whately  givw  some  foiciblo 
illustrations  of  this  propensity  of  mankind 
to  dose  their  eyes  to  all  evidence  which 
does  not  support  their  antecedent  conclu- 
sions. Tourists  in  Ireland  have  shown 
themselves  particularly  subiect  to  the  in- 
firmity. They  are  typified,  the  Archbishop 
says,  m  the  jaunting-car  of  the  country  in 
which  the  passengers  ot  back  to^  \Mtck, 
Each  can  only  take  in  the  view  on  his  own 
side  of  the  road ;  one  sees  the  green  pros- 
pect, the  other  the  orange.  The  report 
brought  back  by  the  English  traveUers 
who  visited  France  after  the  first  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon,  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  tendency.  A  nephew  ot  one  of  our 
ministers  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  stated 
that  every  one  from  the  Continent  with 
whom  he'had  conversed  agreed  that  Loois 
X^T^I.  was  fbrmly  fixed  on  his  throne, 
and  was  steadily  gaining  strength.  Hie 
letter  was  datea  on  the  identic»f  dajjr  that 
Napoleon  sailed  firom  Elba !  Archbishop 
YThately,  who  relates  this  8m|^oIar  anec^ 
dote,  ascribes  many  of  the  partial  views  of 
the  tourist  to  the  circumstance  of  his  fell- 
ing  into  the  company  of  m  fection  who 
pass  him  on  to  others  of  the  same  persua- 
sion, just,  he  says,  as  in  the  old  days  of 
posting,  the  bad  inn  of  one  town  was  con- 
nected with  the  bad  inn  of  the  next,  and 
the  person  who  started  wrong  was  pretty 
sure  to  have  bad  dinners,  baa  beda,<  and 
bad  hones,  to  hb  journey^  end.    Hie  case 
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is  common ;  but  frequently  the  traveller 
deliberately  chooses  his  companions  for 
the  similarity  of  their  yiewis,  and  carefiilly 
avoids  all  contact  with  people  whose  sen- 
timents he  dislikes.  In  the  same  way  ve- 
hement partisans  will  only  read  the  argu- 
ments on  their  own  side  of  the  question, 
and  hold  it  a  sort  of  treason  to  truth  to 
examine  the  opinions  of  an  adversary. 
Some  will  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  they 
&ar  to  be  infected,  which  is  only  saying  in 
other  words  that  they  fear  to  be  convinced. 
"I  know  some  of  them,"  relates  Lord 
Bacon  of  certain  religious  zealots  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  '^  that  would  think  it  a 
tempting  of  Ood  to  hear  or  read  what 
may  be  said  against  them,  as  if  there  could 
be  a  *"  hold  fast  that  which  is  good'  with- 
out a  '  prove  all  things'  going  before."* 
Strange  ajs  is  the  inconsistency,  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  for  men  to  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  a  cause,  and  very  little  in  its 
being  able  to  endure  the  test  of  examina^ 
tion.  The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
prohibit  the  Bible  wherever  they  can  ven- 
ture, and  by  the  interdict  confess  their 
dread  that  the  Bible  wiU  make  against 
them. 

The  followers  of  a  party  being  regarded 
through  the  party  medium,  there  is  the 
same  preference  of  falsehood  to  truth  in 
the  judgment  of  persons  that  is  frequently 
found  in  the  judgment  of  things.  Among 
the  many  weighty  and  beautiftd  observa- 
tions which  Hume  has  dispersed  through 
his  History,  there  is  nothing  more  admir- 
able than  his  reflection  on  this  frailty. 
^^  It  is  no  wonder  that  faction  is  so  produc- 
tive of  vices  of  all  kinds,  for  besioes  that 
it  inflames  the  passions,  it  tends  much  to 
remove  those  great  restraints,  honor  and 
$hame,  when  men  find  that  no  iniquity 
can  lose  them  the  applause  of  their  own 
party,  and  no  innocence  secure  them 
against  the  calumnies  of  the  opposite." 
Those  who  have  been  fi>remost  m  the  as- 
persion of  a  political  adversary  while  he  is 
living,  often  acknowledge  the  injustice  of 
it  by  their  eulogies  when  he  is  dead.  Bo- 
lingbroke,  who  had  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal detractors  of  the  &mous  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  called  upon  in  a  private 
company  to  confirm  some  anecdotes  of  Ids 
parsimony :  '^  He  was  so  great  a  man,"  he 
replied,  "  that  I  have  forgotten  his  yices." 


*  An  Adveitisement  touching  the  ControyeraieB  of 
the  Church  of  Eughad.— -Bacon's  Works,  voL  viL, 


The  answer  has  been  much  commended, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  better  to  be  just 
late  than  never,  but  we  agree  with  Arch- 
bishop Whately  that  the  tardy  reparatfoA 
in  these  cases  is  less  deserving  of  apfdatise 
than  the  previous  calumnies  of  reproach. 
The  detractions  were  addresKd  to  a  seik- 
tient  being,  and  whether  they  effect  their 
purpose  or  not,  were  designed  to  wound 
or  discredit  him ;  but  the  laudatory  recan- 
tation is  spoken  over  ashes,  and  cannot 
^^  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death." 

Archbishop  Whately    dwells   on    the 
necessity  of  allowing  the  question,  "  What 
is  the  truth  ?"  to  anticipate  every  other 
consideration.    If  it  is  only  asked  in  the 
second  place,  the  mind,  he  justly  urges, 
will  have  been  drawn  by  a  law  as  sure  as 
that  of  gravitation  towards  the  belief  to 
which  it  is  predisposed,  and  will  employ 
its  ingenuity  in  discovering  arguments  for 
a  conclusion  which  it  has  adopted  inde- 
pendently of  them.    "  Rely  upon  it,"  it 
was  said  of  a  dexterous  and  not  over-scru- 
pulous person  in  power,  "  he  will  never 
take  any  step  that  is  bad  without  having 
a  very  good  reason  to  give  for  it."    The 
Archbi^op  adds  the  comment,  that  we 
are  readv  enough  to  be  warned  against 
the  sophistry  of  another,  but  need  no  less 
to  be  warned  against  our  own.    The  con- 
fidence which  a  barrister  will  sometimes 
have  in  the  cause  of  his  client^  when  it  is 
palpable  to  every  unbiased  mmd  that  it 
IS  utterly  bad,  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
the  belief  into  which  men  can  reason  them- 
selves by  ingenious  &llacie6.    A  fiilse  con- 
viction once  introduced,  and  assumed  as 
an  axiom,  is  an  erroneous  element  which 
must  vitiate  all  the  after  processes  of  the 
understanding.    The  most  bigoted  writers 
constantly  make  the  most  emphatic  pro- 
testations of  their   impartiality,  because 
the  points  in  which  they  are  prejudiced 
have  attained  in   their  apprehensions  to 
the  rank  of  indisputable  truths.    Hume 
repeatedly  boasted  that    his    History  of 
the  Stuarts  was  free  from  all  bias,  and 
that  he  had   kept  the  balance  between 
Whig  and  Tory  nicely  true.    Ten  years 
afterwards,  on  revising  the  work,  he  tlius 
confesses  Ins  delusion  to  a  friend.    '^  As  I 
began  the  History  with  these  two  reigns, 
[James  I.  and  Charles  L,]  I  now  find  that 
they,  above  all  the  rest,  have  been  cor- 
rupted with  Whig  rancor,  and  that  I  really 
deserved  the  name  of  a  party  writer,  and 
boasted  without  any  foundation  of  my 
impartiality ;  but  if  you  now  do  me  the 
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honor  to  give  this  part  of  my  work  a 
second  perusal,  I  am  persuaded  that  you 
will  no  longer  throw  on  me  this  reproach- 
ful epithet,  and  will  acquit  me  of  all  pro- 
pensity to  Whiggism."  Whether  even  in 
the  second  instance  he  had  attained  to  the 
vaunted  judicial  equanimity,  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  He  had  been  irritated  by  the 
outcry  which  was  raised  against  him  "  for 
presuming,"  as  he  said,  "  to  shed  a  gener- 
ous tear  for  the  fete  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Earl  of  Strafford ;"  and  the  abuse  had 
some  share  in  producing  a  reaction  against 
the  party  which  had  chiefly  attacked  him. 
So  subtle  are  the  workings  of  personal 
feeling,  and  so  incessantly  do  we  need  to 
stand  upon  our  guard  against  it.  The 
readers  of  books  are  upon  their  trial,  as 
well  as  the  writers.  An  impartial  history 
would  be  pronounced  partial  by  those 
who  were  partial  themselves. 

In  former  times  there  were  historians 
who  avowedly  wrote  as  they  were  bribed. 
Paulus  Jovius  was  said  to  keep  a  bank  of 
lies.  To  those  who  gave  handsomely  he 
assigned  illustrious  ancestors  and  praise- 
worthy deeds ;  and  those  who  gave  no- 
thing he  traduced.  He  told  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  that  unless  his  pension  was 

Said  he  would  assert  that  his  Eminence 
id  not  belong  to  the  great  Lorraine  line 
of  Godefroi ;  and  when  there  was  a  sus- 
pension of  his  works,  he  boldly  declared 
it  was  because  no  man  had  hired  him. 
Once  being  warned  that  his  representa- 
tions were  extravagant,  he  replied  that  it 
was  immaterial,  since  the  next  generation 
would  receive  them  for  fects.  He  main- 
tained that  it  was  th^  privilege  of  the  his- 
torian to  aggravate  and  extenuate  feults, 
and  to  elevate  or  depreciate  virtues;  to 
dress  the  liberal  paymaster  in  rich  bro- 
cade, and  the  austere  niggard  in  coarse 
cloth.  There  have  been  many  later  his- 
torians who  would  have  flimg  the  fees  of 
Jovius  in  the  feces  of  the  donors,  and  who 
have  not  the  less  copied  his  practices,  cor- 
recting the  features,  and  heightening  the 
colors  in  the  portraits  of  some,  and  smear- 
ing the  feces  of  others,  as  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  did  the  pic- 
ture of  her  daughter,  exclaiming  that  she 
was  now  as  black  without  as  within. 
Upon  the  party  spirit  which  often  dictates 
these  misrepresentations  we  have  touched 
already,  but  there  is  another  cause  which 
is  equally  powerful — the  desire  to  be  bril- 
liant. Historic  truth  is  usually  too  com- 
plex, too    fiill    of  half-lights    and  feint 


shadows,  to  admit  of  startling  contrasts. 
The  world  is  not  peopled  with  angels  and 
demons,  but  with  men.  Thus  inien  the 
first  consideration  is  to  produce  an  effect, 
accuracy  is  inevitably  sacrificed ;  and  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  give  a  feithfol  rep- 
resentation of  the  object,  the  author  con- 
siders how  he  can  make  it  look  well  in  his 
picture.  From  the  same  motive  the  his- 
torian may  adopt  the  incidents  which  are 
most  romantic,  regardless  of  their  intrinsio 
improbability,  or  undoubted  felsity.  This 
feiling  is  common  in  Hume.  Some  sin 
through  the  passion  for  an  antithetical 
style,  than  which  none  is  so  dazzling,  or 
lends  itself  less  readily,  when  used  in  ex- 
cess, to  the  exact  expression  of  circum- 
stances. Events  do  not,  any  more  than 
the  characters  of  the  actors  in  them,  pre- 
sent a  continuous  series  of  pointed  con- 
trasts ;  and  to  sustain  the  artifice  the  in- 
cidents must  be  softened  in  one-half  of  the 
antithesis,  or  exaggerated  in  the  other. 
The  facts,  in  short,  must  be  fitted  to  the 
sentence,  instead  of  the  sentence  to  the 
facts.  Such  persons  are  not  of  the  opinion 
of  St.  Jerome,  that  truth  told  inelegantly 
is  better  than  eloquent  felsehood.  They 
all  come  under  Bacon's  censure,  and  the 
chief  difference  between  them  and  Paulus 
Jovius  is  that  they  do  for  literary  popu- 
larity what  he  did  for  money. 

The  newsmongers  are  described  by 
Theophrastus  as  people  who  lied  for  ly- 
ing's sake.  He  could  not  conceive  what 
benefit  they  derived  from  the  practice,  es- 
pecially as  the  clothes  of  some  of  them 
were  stolen  at  the  baths  while  thev  were 
declaiming  their  fables  to  wondermg  au- 
ditors, "nie  benefit  was  clearly  the  plea- 
sure of  being  listened  to  by  an  eager 
crowd,  and  afforded  abundant  inducement 
in  a  city,  where  the  inhabitants  "spent 
their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell 
or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  The  daily 
papers  have  nearly  destroyed  the  trade  of 
the  febricator  of  public  intelligence.  -His 
fictions  are  refuted  by  not  appearing  there, 
without  the  necessity  for  contradiction, 
and  to  amuse  the  credulous  with  success,  he 
must  mostly  keep  to  the  domain  of  private 
affairs.  But  there  is  another  class  of  gos- 
sips— ^the  tellers  of  "  good  stories" — who 
continue  to  obtain  a  ready  and  undeserved 
confidence.  Narrator  and  listener  in  these 
cases  are  alike  prone  to  prefer  felsehood 
to  truth,  for  amusing  exaggerations  are 
to  such  an  extent  the  favorite  staple  of 
I  conversation  that  Montesquieu  having  once 
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had  the  curiosity  to  count  how  often  an 
incident  was  repeated,  which,  to  his 
sounder  judgment,  was  not  worth  telling 
at  all,  found  in  the  three  weeks,  during 
which  it  was  current  in  the  fashionable 
world,  that  it  was  related  in  his  presence 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  times.  The 
immense  majority  of  pungent  anecdotes 
have  received  their  pomt  in  the  manufiic- 
tory  of  the  wit.  The  man  who  aims  at  the 
frivolous  reputation  of  being  always  pro- 
vided with  a  stock  of  ludicrous  tales,  would 
soon  become  a  bankrupt  if  he  had  not  re- 
course to  forgery  to  maintain  the  supply. 
He  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  circum- 
stances which  he  can  mould  to  his  pur- 
pose, distorts  them  without  compunction, 
and  thinks  it  a  far  finer  thing  to  be 
sprightly  than  to  be  veracious.  Horace 
VV  alpole  was  great  in  this  line.  "  I  am  so 
put  to  it  for  something  to  say,"  he  writes 
on  one  occasion,  "that  I  would  make  a 
memorandum  of  the  most  improbable  lie 
that  could  be  invented  by  a  viscountess- 
dowager,  as  the  old  Duchess  of  Rutland 
does  when  she  is  told  of  some  strange 
casualty — '  Lucy,  child,  step  into  the  next 
room,  and  set  that  down.'  '  Madam,'  says 
Lady  Lucy,  '  it  can't  be  true  !'  '  Oh !  no 
matter,  child ;  it  will  do  for  news  into  the 
country  next  post,'  "  Sarpastically  as  this 
is  related,  it  falls  short  of  the  practice  of 
Walpole  himself.  Ho  had  the  ambition  to 
keep  up  a  continuous  succession  of  lively 
letters,  and  he  not  only  set  down  "  im- 
probable lies,"  but  was  certainly  guilty  of 
embroidering  his  intelligence,  though  he 
may  not  have  absolutely  fabricated  it. 
His  very  story  in  ridicule  of  the  inventions 
of  dowager  ladies  is  probably  in  part  an 
instance  of  his  own.  Biogi-aphy  has  been 
incurably  adulterated  by  manufactured 
tales.  Lord  Orrery  related,  as  an  unques- 
tionable occurrence,  that  Swift  once  com- 
menced the  service  when  nobody,  except 
the  clerk,  attended  his  church,  with, 
"Dearly  beloved  Roger,  the  Scripture 
moveth  you  and  me  m  sundry  places." 
The  trait  was  long  believed,  but  Mr. 
Theophilus  Swift  arfterwards  discovered 
the  anecdote  in  a  jest-book  which  was 
published  before  his  great  kinsman  was 
bom,  and  the  Dean,  whose  boast  it  was 
"  that  he  had  never  been  known  to  steal 
a  hint,"  was  not  the  man  to  borrow  a 
jocosity  as  paltry  as  it  was  pro&ne.  A 
host  of  stones,  centuries  old,  have  in  the 
same  manner  been  re-told  of  the  celebri- 
ties of  each  succeeding  generation,  and 


were  probably  no  more  true  of  the  first 
person  to  whom  they  were  applied  than 
they  are  of  the  last.  The  reamness  with 
which  incidents  of  the  kind  are  received, 
should  be  exchanged  for  an  equal  measure 
of  mistrust,  since  where  they  admit  of  in- 
vestigation they  are  usually  found,  if  not 
entirely  fictitious,  to  be  false  in  the  iden- 
tical circumstances  wliich  make  their  en- 
tertainment. A  recent  work — the  "  Me- 
morials of  his  Time,"  by  Lord  Oockbum 
— ^is  a  glaring  instance  of  it.  It  is  describ- 
ed by  a  contemporary,*  who  shows  himself 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  period  and 
persons  of  which  it  treats,  as  entirely  ori- 
ginating  in  the  propensity  for  retailing 
anecdotes,  and  several  passages  are  speci- 
fied "  which  manifestly  owe  their  interest 
to  the  coloring  and  exaggeration"  habi- 
tual to  those  who  are  resolved  to  be  amus- 
ing at  all  hazards.  Some  of  the  incidents 
which  are  more  specious  prove  on  investi- 
gation to  be  not  a  whit  more  true,  and  we 
borrow  irom  the  "  Law  Review"  one  ex- 
ample out  of  many.  Lord  Melville  died 
suddenly  the  night  before  the  Lord  Pres- 
ident Blair  was  buried.  Ho  had  written 
to  Mr.  Perceval  to  solicit  a  provision  for 
the  family  of  the  deceased  judge,  who  was 
one  of  his  oldest  friends,  and  intending  to 
post  the  letter  after  the  ftmeral,  he*^  com- 
menced by  saying  that  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  it.  A  circumstance  so  trivial 
and  so  natural  would  not  have  been  worth 
relating,  and  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
teller  of  anecdotes,  it  was  necessary  to 
adorn  it.  Accordingly  Lord  Cockburn, 
who,  as  his  nephew,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  well  informed,  states  that  it  had  always 
been  asserted  without  contradiction,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  believe  it,  "  that  Lord 
Melville  gave  a  feeling  account  in  his  letter 
of  his  emotions  at  the  ceremony."  This 
prospective  description  of  his  grief  at  a 
funeral  which  haa  not  taken  place,  is 
called  by  the  author  of  the  Memorials  "  a 
fancy  piece,"  but  it  turns  out  that  "  the 
fancy  piece  is  Lord  Cockburn's,"  and  the 
particular  which  constitutes  the  sole  point 
of  the  narrative,  a  pxire  invention.  Dr. 
Johnson  relates  of  a  friend  that  he  used  to 
think  a  story  a  story,  till  he  showed  him 
that  truth  was  essential  to  it ;  for  it  must 
either,  he  said,  be  a  picture  of  an  individ- 


♦  In  the  "  Law  Magazine  and  Law  Review"  for 
August,  1856.  The  article  contains,  among  other 
important  gtatomenta,  a  defence  of  the  Scotch  judges 
wliom  Lord  Cockburn  has  maligned. 
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iial,  or  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  if 
ftlse,  was  a  pictare  of  nothing.  He  mighl 
have  subjoined  that  being  believed  to  be 
a  picture  of  something,  it  was  naoally  a 
calumny  on  its  ostendDle  subject.*  John- 
son himself  Boomed  to  embellisb.  He 
maintained  that  the  least  deviation  &om 
exactness  was  reprehensible,  and  insisted, 
that  if  a  diitd  looked  ont  of  one  window, 
and  said  it  looked  out  of  another,  it  ought 
to  be  corrected.  Less  scrupulosity  will 
not  secure  substantial  accuracy.  The 
statement  which  passes  in  a  single  day 
through  thousands  of  months,  attains  be- 
fore night  to   monstrous  proportions  ii 

•  "Tbe  man,"  Jofanion  uid  on  another  occMian, 
"irhouMB  bis  talent  of  ridicule  increMiDg  or  groailj 
exaftgerating  the  inaCances  he  giv^  who  imputes 
abeunlities  that  did  not  happen,  or  whoo  a  man  was 
a  little  ridiculous  described  him  at  having  been  ver7 
much  aa,  abusea  his  talents  groatly."  Lord  Cock- 
bom  it  opui  to  tbia  censure  in  neaii^  all  the  oharao 
ten  he  has  drawn.  His  descriptions  of  bf^ne 
usages  BK  eqoaU;  oveiM^arged.  To  the  ezamples 
l^ren  in  the  "  Law  Beview"  we  mav  add  that  ho  as- 
serts, in  ^wakiDg  of  the'  abuses  of  former  Aays,  that 
Mr.  LfUng  the  clerk  to  the  town-oouocil  of  Bdiii' 
burgfa,  had  cix  or  eight  baker  lads  apprehended 
iLbouC  the  year  1736  "G)r  being  a  little  Jolly  one 
night,"  and  shipped  them  off  "by  his  own  authority, 
without  a  conviction,  or  a  charge,  or  an  oSence." 
Mr.  laing  boldly  avowed  his  proceeding,  so  that 
Lord  Cockbom  had  poeitirely  the  creduUty  to  believe 
that  this  fipctionary  waa  quietly  pennitted,  as  ro- 
i-eatly  as  tTSfi,  to  transport  the  good  dtizeng  cJ  Ed- 
inburgh at  his  private  pleasure.  The  eiznplo  fact 
was  that  the  lads  were  pressed  I  !□  some  cases  his 
MlateDaeuU  have  not  even  this  slender  foundation  of 
iruCh,  but  are  altogether  the  work  of  fancy.  He  tells 
an  anecdote  to  the  honor  of  Lonl  Brougham  which 
inight  eaaUy  be  believed  of  a  person  so  angularly 
gilted,   and  which  baa  Indeed  been  several  times 

red  already  ae  a  fbrrible  illustratioti  of  the  saying 
the  child  is  father  of  tbe  man,  to  the  effect  that 
when  he  was  at  the  Hi^  Bdtool  at  Bdinboigh  he  i 
wtasted  the  master  in  anobatinatoIyconUsted  argu- 
ment Ml  B  question  of  Latinity.  It  is  stated  in  an 
itble  notice  c^LordCodfbum's  wwklnthe  "Times," 
tliat  Lord  Brongfaam  Is  understood  to  hare  denied  ' 
the  story,  and  it  is  suggested,  as  tlM  only  mode  or 
acoonnliag  for  the  «ror,  that  the  oircumBtanoe  may 
hare  ooouired  with  amne  other  boy.  But  we  know 
Trom  an  emioeat  individual  who  was  oontemponry 
with  Lord  BrDagfaam  at  the  High  School,  that  no 
auoh  incident  took  place  at  all ;  at  least  he  never 
heard  a  whispar  ol  It,  thoogh  Lord  Coekhnni  repre- 
sents it  as  a  noted  event  which  had  made  Its  hero 
Ikinoua  If  the  occurrence  was  of  older  date  the 
traditioa  must  still  have  paned  downwards  through 
the  seniors,  and  aa  not  one  pliable  of  it  reached  ue 
oafs  either  of  the  alleged  actor  in  the  scene,  or  of 
the  venerable  schoolfellow  to  whom  we  have  referred, 
the  entire  tale  is  undoubtedly  apocryphal.  Books 
like  Lord  Cockbum's  are  the  bane  of  hisliffy,  for  the 
ciroomstanccA  which  are  not  contradicted  are  sure 
(o  be  believed,  although  the  credit  of  the  entire  nar- 
rative haa  been  destroyed. 
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I  each  retailer  of  it  makes  an  tddttion,  how- 
ever separately  trivial. 

Among  the  oases  in  which  "  lies  are  lov- 
ed for  their  own  sake,"  Baoou,  we  tuLve 
seen,  enumerates  the  "  lalse  valuations"  in 
which  individuals  indulge.  This  they  ex- 
tend to  the  things  connected  with  uiem, 
or  ofwhichthey  formapart.  It  is  here  that, 
national  vanity  has  iu  root.  Whea  ths 
I  Canadian,  from  tbe  banks  of  th«  Hurtw, 
is  asked,  in  Volt^e'i  tale,  '^  L'lngtoo," 
which  language  he  thou^t  th^  hett,  the 
I  Huron,  the  English,  or  the  Fr^ioh,  he  aif 
'  swers,  the  Huron,  beyond  all  dispute,  A 
lady,  a  native  of  Lower  Brittany,  is  astoft. 
ished  at  the  refdy,  for  she  had  always 
imagined  that,  netcf  to  the  Low  Breton, 
there  was  no  langui^e  to  be  oomp«red  to 
j  the  French.  The  rest  of  the  company  be- 
I  gin  to  talk  upon  the  mnltipUoity  of 
tongues,  and  they  a^ee  that  but  for  the 
tower  of  Babel  It  rench  aloae  wonld  have 
been  spoken  throughout  the  world.  This 
is  a  pleasant  satire  upon  the  general  dis- 
I  position  (rf  every  people  to  believe  itself 
;  unrivalled,  notwithstanding  tiiat,  as  all  can- 
not be  the  first,  eadt  nation  might  loam  to 
I  mistrust  a  conclusion  which  is  ahared  by 
thereat.  Lord  Chesterfield  maintained  that 
such  prejudices  had  their  use,  apd  mflD^ 
I  tions,  aa  an  instance,  that  the  popular  d^o- 
eion  of  one  Englishman  being  able  to  beat 
thrco  Frenchmen,  had  often  oaabled  him 
to  beat  two.  He  overlooked  the  greater 
mischief  which  prejudices  produced — the 
contests  which  have  arisen  between  conn- 
!  tries  ont  of  tbe  overweening  aoUon.  they 
entert^ed  of  their  prowess,  and  which, 
I  perha[M,  created  the  occasion  for  beating 
Frenchmen  at  all ;  the  evil  to  the  individ- 
ual of  his  arrogance  and  conceit ;  the  bar 
which  vanity  puts  to  improvement.  What 
is  false  in  itself  can  never  be  politie. 
Prejudices  are  regarded  with  more  lenity 
than  they  deserve ;  for  to  prejudge  a  onea- 
tion  at  least  shows  a  oarelesaneM  aoo«t 
truth,  though  it  may  not  im})ly  the 
same  depravity  of  nature  as  a  wilful  de- 
parture from  it.  One  caution  is  yet  reo 
quired;  in  the  attempt  to  rise  snperior 
to  a  common  preiadioe  it  ifl  posdble  to 
become  prejudiced  in  the  opposite  direo- 
tion.  t>rvden  affirms  of  some  of  the 
judges  of  his  day  that,  right  or  wrong, 
they  always  dedded  for  the  poor  i^Mnct 
the  rich;  and  he  quotes  a  saying  of 
Charles  IL,  that  the  crown  was  uniformly 
M'orsted  in  every  caae  which  wan  beard 
before  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  from  his  over- 
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jcaLooBV  of  fidlinff  into  the  more  usual  er- 
ror of  fevoring  tEe  sovereign  to  the  injury 
of  the  subject. 

Bacon  tnight  have  embodied  in  his 
^' Essay  on  TruUi"  the  principal  part  of 
his  observations  on  '*  Simulation  and 
Dissimulation."  The  difference  between 
these  and  falsehood,  according  to  South, 
is  that  the  last  applies  to  deception  by 
words,  the  former  to  deception  by  actions, 
gestures  or  behavior.  Neither  Bacon 
nor  writers  in  general  have  kept  strictly 
to  the  distinction.'  Archbishop  Whately 
regrets  that  the  term  ^^dissimulation" 
should  have  been  extended  to  include 
^^  simulation,"  and  that  the  second  of 
these  words  should  have  fallen  into  de- 
suetude. Lord  Chesterfield  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Hume  in 
1764,  in  his  private  correspondence,  em- 
ployed both  expressions  in  their  proper 
sense,  as  if  they  were  then  in  &miliar  use. 
Yet  Steele,  in  a  paper  in  the  "  Tattler"  in 
1710,  supposes  his  readers  to  be  ignorant 
of  their  meaning,  and  says :  '^  It  wiU  be  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  the  learned  call 
simulation  a  pretence  of  what  is  not,  and 
dissimulation  a  concealment  of  what  is." 
It  is  simulation  which  Fielding  describes 
when  he  relates  the  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Blifil  in  feigning  grief  on  the  death  of  a 
husband  whom  she  hated,  and  of  whom 
she  was  glad  to  be  rid.  ^^  She  continued 
a  whole  month  with  all  the  decorations  of 
sickness — ^visited  by  physicians,  attended 
by  nurses,  and  receiving  constant  messages 
from  her  acquaintance  to  inquire  after 
her  health.  At  length,  the  decent  time  for 
sickness  and  immoderate  grief  having  ex- 
pired, the  doctors  were  discharged,  and 
the  lady  began  to  see  company,  being 
altered  only  from  what  she  was  before,  by 
that  color  of  sadness  in  which  she  had 
dressed  her  person  and  countenance."  It 
was  dissimulation  when  Black  George, 
after  picking  up  the  pocket-book  contam- 
ing  the  500/.  note,  assisted  Tom  Jones  to 
t«earoh  every  tuft  of  grass  in  the  meadow 
where  it  was  dropped,  *'and  exerted  as 
much  diligence  in  quest  of  the  lost  goods 
as  if  he  had  hoped  to  find  them."  It  was 
both  simulation  and  dissimulation  when 
Sophia  Western,  to  conceal  from  her  aunt 
her  passion  for  Tom  Jones,  treated  him 
with  a  studied  neglect,  and  pud  a  marked 
attention  to  Blifil,  whom  she  abhorred. 
She  dissembled  the  regard  she  felt  for  the 
one,  and  simulated  for  the  other  a  par^ 
tialityshe  did  not  entertain.    When  the 


action  is  not,  as  in  this  case,  directly  dou- 
ble, each  of  these  vices  still  carries  with  it, 
as  a  consequence,  some  tincture  of  its  fel* 
low.  Mrs.  Blifil,  in  pretending  sorrow, 
dissembled  her  satis&ction,  and  Bladk 
George,  in  affecting  ignorance  of  what  had 
become  of  the  pocket-book,  might  be  said 
to  be  simulating  innocence.  But  the  acts 
are  named  according  as  the  predominant 
design  is  to  pretend  to  that  which  is  not, 
or  to  masque  that  which  is,  and  either  may 
be  practised  without  the  other  beii^g  pre- 
sent to  the  thoughts.  The  greatest  im- 
perfection of  language  is  that  the  same 
term  is  used  for  dissimilar  ideas;  and 
where  a  rigorous  phraseology  has  once 
been  established,  corresponding  to  the 
differences  existing  in  thin^,  it  is  a  step 
backwards  towards  barbarism  to  blend 
separate  notions  under  a  common  appella- 
tion. The  evil  requires  to  be  constantly 
checked,  because  precision  of  thought  be- 
ing rare,  there  is  a  perpetual  tendency  to 
confound  ideas  which  are  closely  allied, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  to  convert  the  words 
which  distinguish  them  into  synonyms,  or 
else  to  allow  the  neighboring  expression 
to  drop  out  of  use.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  it  has  seemed  to  us  worth  while  to  il- 
lustrate a  distinction  which  was  formerly 
observed,  and  which,  by  the  latitude  given 
to  the  term  "  dissimulation,"  is  now  fre- 
quently overlooked. 

Bacon  sometimes  speaks  in  lofty  lan- 
guage of  the  homage  due  to  truth. 
"  There  is  no  vice,"  he  says, "  that  doth  so 
cover  us  with  shame  as  to  be  found  &lse 
and  perfidious;"  he  <]potes  with  appro- 
bation the  fine  observation  of  Montaigne, 
that  the  liar  is  daring  towards  God  and 
a  coward  towards  man ;  he  remarks  that 
"  the  ablest  persons  that  ever  were,  have 
had  all  an  openness  and  frankness  of  dealing, 
and  a  name  of  certainty  and  veracity ;" 
he  calls  ''  dissimulation  a  faint  kind  of 
policy,"  and  holds  simulation  to  be  still 
"  less  politic  and  more  culpable."  Never- 
theless, he  estimates  crafty  acts  rather  by 
their  worldly  prudence  than  by  their 
moral  nature,  and  approves  or  tolerates 

Eractioes  which  ought  to  be  condemned. 
a  his  "Advancement  of  Learning"  he 
recommends,  if  men  have  a  foible,  that 
they  should  call  it  after  the  virtue  which 
has  the  closest  resemblance  to  it,  and  pre- 
tend that  dullness  is  gravity,  and  coward- 
ice mildness.  He  advises  that  they 
should  affect  to  despise  everything  which 
is  beyond  the  compass  of  their  powers,  or 
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better  still,  that  they  should  pride  them- 
selves on  the  qualities  in  which  they  are 
deficient,  and  seem  to  underrate  them- 
selves in  the  points  in  which  they  are 
strongest.  These  find  such  like  devices 
he  calls  *'  good  arts,"  in  opposition  to  the 
"  eyil  arts"  which  are  taugnt  by  Machia- 
velli.  To  the  conscientious  part  of  man- 
kind such  "good  arts"  can  only  be  re- 
jGcarded  as  illustrations  of  the  maxim  of 
La  Jtochefoucauld,  "that  there  are  few 
defects  which  are  not  more  pardonable 
than  the  means  we  adopt  to  conceal  them." 
Archbishop  Whately  enforces  the  true 
view,  that  insincerity  can  never  be  expe- 
dient, but  well  remarks  that  those  who 
do  not  prize  straightforwardness  for  its 
own  sake  will  never  perceive  that  it  is  the 
wisest  course  as  well  as  the  most  virtu- 
ous. "  The  maxim  that  '  honesty  is  the 
best  policy'  is  one  wliich,  perhaps,  no  one 
is  ever  habitually  guided  by  in  practice. 
An  honest  man  is  always  before  it,  and  a 
knave  is  generally  behind  it."  This  is  ad- 
mirably said. 

Bacon  states,  as  a  case  which  will  just- 
ify dissimulation,  that  there  are  people 
"  who  Tfill  so  beset  a  man  with  questions, 
and  draw  him  on,  and  pick  his  secret  out 
of  him,  that  without  an  absurd  silence,  he 
must  show  an  inclination  one  way ;  or  if 
he  do  not,  they  will  gather  as  much  by  his 
silence  as  by  his  speech."  A  common 
instance  of  this  species  of  inqiusitiveness  is 
to  tax  persons  with  the  authorship  of 
anonymous  writings.  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly quotes  the  reply  of  Dean  Swift  in  a 
conjuncture  of  the  kind.  He  had  publish- 
ed some  insulting  lines  upon  Mr.  Bettcs- 
worth,  a  barrister,  who  called  upon  the 
satirist.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  on  Swift  inqmr- 
ing  his  business,  "I  am  Seijeant  Bettes- 
worth."  "  Of  what  regiment  ?"  repUed 
Swift.  "  Oh !  Mr.  Dean,  we  know  your 
powers  of  raillery;  you  know  me  well 
enough,  that  I  am  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Serjeants  at  Law."  "  What  then,  Sir  ?" 
"  Why  then.  Sir,  I  am  come  to  demand 
of  you  whether  you  are  the  author  of  this 
poem,  and  these  villanous  lines  on  me." 
"  Sir,"  answered  Swift,  "  it  was  a  piece  of 
advice  given  me  in  my  early  days,  by 
Lord  Somers,  never  to  own  or  disown  any 
writing  laid  to  my  charge,  because  if  I 
did  this  in  some  cases,  whatever  I  did  not 
dbown  would  infallibly  be  imputed  to 
me.  Now  I  take  this  to  have  been  a  very 
wise  maxim,  and  have  followed  it  ever 
since,  and  I  believe  it  will  hardly  be  in 


the  power  of  all  your  rhetoric,  as  great 
master  as  you  are  of  it,  to  make  me 
swerve  from  that  rule."*  This  reply  in 
the  mouth  of  any  man,  who,  like  Swift, 
had  acted  consistently  upon  the  sagacious 
counsel  of  Lord  Somers,  would  bame  the 
interrogator;  but  as  most  people  nega- 
tive the  suspicion  when  it  is  mistaken,  'Uie 
reftisal  to  answer,  when  it  is  well  founded, 
amounts  to  confession.  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
cided that  to  escape  the  dilemma  a  direct 
denial  was  allowable,  and  Walter  Scott 
carried  the  principle  into  practice,  and  re- 
peatedly assured  inquisitive  friends  that 
he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Waverly 
Novels.  Yet  he  usually,  he  says,  took 
care  to  qualify  the  contradiction  by  the 
remark,  that,  had  he  been  the  writer,  be 
should  have  felt  entitled  to  protect  his 
secret  by  a  false  disclaimer.  This  was 
to  betray  a  consciousness  that  the  asser- 
tion, unaccompanied  by  a  warning  that 
it  was  worthless,  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  rectitude.  The  proposition, 
reduced  to  its  simple  state,  is,  whether 
impertinence  in  one  person  wiH  justify 
falsehood  in  another.  To  propound  the 
question,  is,  to  our  thinking,  to  answer  it. 
Lord  Somers  must  have  considered  the 
latitude  improper,  or  his  advice  to  Swift 
would  have  been  useless,  and  Swift,  no 
stringent  moralist,  would  not  have  needed 
to  adopt  it  if  he  had  supposed,  to  use  the 
expression  of  his  own  Houyhnhnhms,  that 
he  might  "speak  the  thing  which  was 
not."  When  it  is  once  admitted  that  we 
may  say  what  is  convenient,  instead  of 
what  is  true,  every  man  will  have  a  differ- 
ent standard  of  veracity,  and  no  one  can 
tell  any  longer  what  to  believe.  In  the 
same  breath  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  main* 
tained  the  right  of  an  author  to  disavow 
his  productions,  he  indignantly  denounced, 
what  numbers  would  consider  the  more 
venial  doctrine,  that  it  was  lawful  to  with- 

*  The  aooount  we  have  adopted  k  firom  the  life 
of  Swift  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  to  whoee  fibther 
the  Dean  related  the  oonversation  immediately  after 
it  occurred.  Archbishop  Whately  g^ves  the  re- 
ply of  Swift,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
**  Lives  of  the  Poets:"  *'Mr.  Bettesworth,  I  was  in 
my  youth  acquainted  with  great  lawyers,  who 
knowing  my  disposition  to  satire,  advised  me  that  if 
any  sc»undrel  or  blockhead  whom  I  had  lampooned 
should  ask,  *  Are  you  the  author  of  this  paper?' 
I  should  toll  him  Uiat  I  was  not  the  author,  and 
therefore  I  tell  yon,  Mr.  Betteeworth,  that  I  am  not 
the  author  of  those  lines."  Dr.  Johnson  does  not 
quote  his  authority,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
preferring  the  well-authenticated  and  milder  version 
ofSheridan. 
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hold  from  a  patient  a  knowledge  of  his 
danger.  "  Of  all  lying  I  have  the  great- 
est abhorrence  of  this,  because  I  believe 
it  has  frequently  been  practised  upon  my- 
self. You  have  no  business  with  conse- 
quences; you  are-  to  tell  the  truth." 
Thus  the  lying  which  Johnson  abhorred 
the  most,  was  a  deception  which  multi- 
tudes imagine  to  be  a  duty ;  and  he  was 
not  more  at  variance  with  them  than  in- 
consistent with  himself.  Truth,  an  instant 
before,  was  to  yield  to  consequences ;  the 
scene  shifts :  the  consequences  become  dis- 
agreeable, and  truth  is  to  be  paramount 
to  every  consideration.  So  surely  does 
the  moralist  revert  to  the  rigid  rule,  and 
exact  it  of  others,  the  moment  the  excep- 
tions are  to  his  own  disadvantage.  The 
evil  of  departing  from  it  is  shown  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  disgraceful  maxims  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  Pascal  held  up  to  odiimi 
and  reproach.  Casuistry  has  too  often  been 
employed  in  vitiating  morality — in  devis- 
ing specious  reasons  for  multiplving  excep- 
tions to  irksome  principles.  Then  arise  a 
labyrinth  of  fine  distinctions,  of  complicated 
conditions,  of  subtle  evasions,  which  blunt 
the  conscience,  perplex  the  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  convert  the  simple  laws 
which  are  understood  and  acknowledged 
by  him  who  speaks,  and  him  who  hears, 
into  a  maze  of  metaphysical  deceit  and 
conftision,  in  which  no  one  can  be  sure 
what  is  permitted  to  himself  or  arrogated 
by  his  neighbor.  Nor  if  men  may  break 
precepts  to  avoid  presumed  inconvenien- 
ces, can  they  be  forbidden  the  lib/erty 
where  the  design  is  to  accomplish  a  fan- 
cied good.  The  whole  monstrous  machi- 
nery of  pious  frauds  becomes  morally  de- 
fensible ;  the  motive,  where  it  was  hon- 
est, justified  the  means.  The  wood  of  the 
true  cross,  which  Fuller  says  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  would  have  loaded  a 
ship,  was  rightly  multiplied  by  those  who 
believed  that  it  would  encourage  devo- 
tion, and  the  priests  who  furnished  the 
false  teeth  of  St.  Apollonia,  which  were 
a  reputed  charm  for  the  tooth-ache,  and 
filled  a  barrel  when  they  were  collected 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  Vl.,  were  engaged 
in  a  commendable  work  "  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate." 

Bacon's  Essays  on  "Cuiming"  and 
"Seeming  Wise"  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  artifices  of  mankind  which  are 
akin  to  falsehood.  He  knew  well  the  de- 
\'ices  of  intrigue,  for  he  had  lived  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  had  not  disdained  to 


employ  them.  He  enumerates  several  of 
the  deceptive  practices  he  had  witnessed, 
but  breaks  ofiT  with  the  observation,  that 
they  "  are  infinite,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
good  deed  to  make  a  list  of  them,  for  that 
nothing  doth  more  hurt  in  a  state  than 
that  cunning  men  pass  for  wise."  He 
thought  meanly  of  their  talents,  and  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  as  inferior  to  the 
truly  great  in  ability  as  in  uprightness. 
Churchill,  the  poet,  had  the  same  opinion 
of  them,  and  in  some  lines,  quoted  by 
Archbishop  Whately,  describes  their  facol* 
ty  as  one — 

*'  Which  Nature,  kind,  indulgent  parent,  gava* 
To  qualify  the  blockhead  for  a  knaye." 

There  is  indeed  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  cunning  man  and  the  wise,  as 
between  him  who  Avins  a  game  by  trickery, 
and  the  player  who  wins  it  by  honest 
skill.  An  invariable  characteristic  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  schemers  is,  that  they  pass 
for  wise  in  their  own  estimation,  whatever 
they  may  do  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
mistaking  the  lower  kinds  of  craft  for 
the  higher  order  of  sagacity.  Success  fre- 
quently attends  their  manoeuvres,  inso- 
much that  Lord  Bacon  avers,  "  there  be 
not  two  more  fortunate  properties  " — by 
which  he  means  two  properties  more  con- 
ducive to  fortune — "  than  to  have  a  little 
of  the  fool,  and  not  too  much  of  the  hon- 
est." Archbishop  Whately,  who  has  add- 
ed to  Bacon's  list  of  "petty  points  of 
cunning,"  shares  the  conviction  that  their 

Eroficients  are  "  the  most  likely  to  rise  to 
igh  oflice,"  and  laments  that  "  the  art  of 
gaining  power  and  that  of  using  it  well 
should  too  often  be  found  in  different  per- 
sons." Paul  Louis  Courier  speaks  of  thq 
then  most  celebrated  Grecian  in  France  as 
a  man  "who  had  made  himself  a  scholar, 
and  capable  of  filling  all  the  appointments 
destined  for  scholars,  but  not  of  obtaining 
them,"  while  his  successfiil  rival — Greek 
professor,  Greek  librarian,  Greek  acade- 
mician— "  saw  that  study  led  to  nothing, 
and  preferred  having  ten  scholars'  situa- 
tions, to  qualifying  himself  for  one  that  he 
had  not."  Herein  lies  the  whole  secret. 
Those  energies  which  the  student  devoted 
to  his  books  the  other  employed  in  mak- 
ing interest  with  the  dispensors  of  patron- 
age, and  in  rendering  them  good  offices 
which  had  no  connection  with  the  Greek 
tongue.  Thus,  with  some  exceptions,  it 
has  always  been  and  is  always  likely  to  be. 
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Where  the  two  characters  are  kept  sepa- 
rate, which  is  often  not  the  case,  tne  scho- 
lar will  have  learning  and  the  place-hunter 
promotion.  By  fanuly  connectionii  by  as- 
siduity, by  political  or  personal  services,  j 
he  will  so  thrust  his  name  and  claims  be-  j 
fore  those  who  can  advance  him,  that  the 
Minister  who  should  mi  out  with  the  re- ', 
solution  of  rewar^ipg.  vmt  would  not  be 
likely  long  to  adhere  to  his  intention.  ^^I ; 
have  known  a  prince,"  says  Swift,  '^  choose 
an  able  Miniater  more  than  once;  but  I 
96¥er  observed  that  Minister  to  use  his 
credit  in  the  disposal  of  an  employment 
to  a  penMA  whom  he  thought  tne  fittest 
§ar  it.  ^e  of  the  greatest  in  this  age 
owned  and  excused  ^e  matter  from  the 
violence  of  parties  and  the  unreasonable- 
nesB  of  friends.''  Lord  Eldon  urged  the 
same  plea.  There  were  often,  he  said, 
many  circumstances  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lic, who  ought  to  be  cautious  in  their  cen- 
sure— a  position  which  he  illustrated  by 
the  hiatory  of  his  appointment  of  Mr. 
Jekyil  to  be  a  Master  m  Chancery.  Wit, 
conviviality,  and  good  humor,  haa  render- 
ed him  a  general  &vorite ;  and  the  Prince 
Ke^nt,  who  enjoyed  his  enlivening  com- 
pamonship,  earnestly  solicited  his  ad- 
vancement. As  he  belonged,  however, 
to  the  Common  Law  Bar,  was  far  from  a 
proficient  in  his  own  department,  and  was 
totally  ignorant  of  Chancery  practice. 
Lord  Eldon  resolutely  refused  to  promote 
him.  Before  the  ofiice  was  filled  up,  the 
Chancellor  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  the 
gout.  The  Regent  called,  and  desired  to 
be  shown  at  once  into  his  room.  The 
servants  replied  that  their  master  was 
much  too  ill  to  be  seen.  The  Regent  con- 
tinued to  press  for  admission,  and,  finding 
them  inexorable,  he  bid  them  conduct 
him  to  the  staircase,  which  he  ascended, 
and,  pointing  to  each  door  in  succession, 
asked  if  Lord  Eldon  was  there.  Having 
by  this  method  ascertained  the  right  cham- 
ber, he  entered  unannounced,  and,  seating 
himself  at  the  bedside,  said,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit  was  to  beg  again  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Jekyll  to  the  Mastership 
m  Chancery.  Lord  Eldon  declared  his 
inability  to  comply ;  the  Regent  renewed 
his  request ;  the  Chancellor  reiterated  his 
reftisal.  There  seemed  no  likelihood  of  a 
tennination  of  the  contest,  when  the 
Prince  suddenly  ^rew  himself  back  in  his 
ohair,  exclsuming :  ^'  How  I  do  pity  Lady 
Eldon!''  ^' Bless  me!"  exclaimed  the 
Chancellor  in  his  turn,  ^^  what  is  the  mat- 


ter ?"  "  Nothing,"  said  the  Prince,  "  ex- 
cept that  she  wm  never  see  you  again ; 
for  here  I  remain  until  vou  promise  to 
make  Jekyll  a  Master  in  Chancery."  The 
Chancellor  succumbed,  and  JekyU  had  the 
post.  A  stronger  example  of  royal  im- 
portunity could  not  easily  be  imagined, 
but  the  moral  we  should  deduce  from  it  is 
the  direct  reverse  of  that  of  Lord  Eldon. 
Xobody  could  have  had  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  impropriety  of  the  step,  or  been  per- 
sonally more  averse  to  it;  for  he  foresaw 
what  was  abundantly  verified  in  the  re- 
sult, that  yielding  would  increase  his  fu- 
ture embarrassment,  by  exposing  him  to 
harassing  applications  from  the  Common 
Law  Bar,  which  had  hitherto  not  aspired 
to  Equity  ofiSces,  Tet,  in  spite  of  lus 
motives  to  stand  firm,  he  was  compelled 
to  give  way,  and  there  was  but  one  cir* 
cumstance  which  would  have  empowered 
him  to  triumph — ^the  certainty  that  the 
clamor  of  the  public  against  hun  for  mak- 
ing a  blamable  appomtment  would  be 
more  difficult  to  &ce  than  the  displeasure 
of  the  Regent  at  his  refusing  to  make  it. 
To  hold  a  patron  responmble  for  the  dis- 
charge of  nis  trust  is  by  his  ovm  showing 
essential  to  the  conscientious  fulfihnent  of 
it ;  and,  instead  of  demonstrating  that  the 
censure  was  undeserved,  he  merely  prov- 
ed that  it  was  insufficient.  Jekyll  himself 
was  so  satisfied  of  his  incompetence,  that, 
on  being  asked  how  he  came  to  be  picked 
out  for  the  post,  he  answered :  ^  Because 
he  was  the  most  unfit  man  in  the  country." 
Lord  Eldon  adds  that  his  extreme  igno- 
rance of  his  duties  was  the  cause  oihis 
getting  through  them  with  discretion,  for 
it  drove  him  to  consult  his  brother  Mas- 
ters in  difficult  cases.  This  was  a  result 
which  could  not  have  been  reckoned  on, 
and  amounts  to  nothing  more  at  best  than 
that  an  incapable  officer  who  is  willing  to 
be  prompted  may  do  very  well,  provided 
he  is  joined  with  capable  persons  who  are 
able  to  prompt  him. 

True  as  was  the  remark  of  Swift^^  the 
application  which  he  chiefly  intended  it  to 
have,  was  not  a  confirmation  of  it,  for  he 
was  undoubtedly  thinking  of  hiniself— -of 
his  own  vast  abilities,  of  the  immense  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  Oxford  and  Bo- 
lingbrokc,  and  their  neglect  to  force  the 
Queen  to  confer  upon  him  the  coveted 
bishopric.  A  declaimer  on  the  neglect  of 
merit  is  seldom  worthy  of  much  attention 
when  the  merit  to  which  he  inwardly  re- 
fers is  his  own.    Svrift  did  not  perceive, 
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what  the  world,  like  him,  is  too  apt  to  for- 
get, that  brilliant  talents  do  not  alone 
constitute  fitness.  If  invention,  if  wit,  if 
satire,  if  extensive  learning,  if  singular 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  were  the  sole 
endowments  proper  to  the  bench,  no  man 
living  had  an  equal  claim ;  but  if  a  prefer- 
ence of  theology  to  politics,  if  reverence, 
decency,  language  not  foul,  and  senti- 
ments not  misanthropic,  were  at  all  indis- 
pensable, he  was  enectually  disqualified, 
if  the  profoundest  scholarship,  if  extraor- 
dinary gladiatorial  skill,  if  forcible  reason- 
ing upon  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
expressed  in  pure  and  nervous  language, 
could  entitle  tneir  professor  to  be  ranked 
among  the  heads  of  the  Church,  then 
Swift's  great  contemporary,  Dr.  Bentley, 
should  have  been  preferred  befi^re  all 
others;  but  if  to  be  quarrelsome,  litigious, 
and  arrogant,  to  have  his  hand  against 
every  man  submitted  to  his  rule  till  ho 
drove  every  man  to  have  his  hand  against 
him — ^if  these  were  not  episcopal  virtues, 
no  one  could  be  named  who  was  more 
properly  excluded.  Far  from  being  a  dis- 
grace to  the  age  of  Queen  Anno  that  two 
such  intellects  as  Swift  and  Bentley  should 
not  have  been  advanced  to  the  highest 
honors  of  their  profession,  they  are  signal 
examples  of  the  unfitness  which  may  co- 
exist with  the  rarest  fiiculties.  Even  the 
deepest  divine  and  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  might  be  fer  fi-om  being  a  proper 
person  for  a  bishop.  He  might  be  ab- 
sorbed in  his  books  and  compositions,  and 
the  duties  of  the  station  demand  both  bo- 
dily activityand  a  steady  application  to 
business.  He  might  be  a  hot  partisan, 
and,  as  the  head  of  a  church  comprising 
men  of  many  shades  of  opinion,  it  is  reqm- 
site  that  he  should  be  tolerant.  He  might 
be  of  a  domineering  disposition  and  of  in- 
solent manners,  and  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  be  conciliatory  and  courteous.  He 
might  be  deficient  in  tact  and  judgment, 
and  his  office  is  of  a  nature  which  calls 
for  tTieir  hourly  exercise.  He  might  be 
avaricious,  and  he  must  be  liberal;  he 
might  be  lukewarm,  and  he  must  be  ear- 
nest ;  ho  might  be  bitter^  and  he  must  be 
a  Christian.  To  these  disqualifications  it 
may  be  added,  that  he  mignt  have  solicit- 
ed the  office — a  proceeding  which  Arch- 
bishop Whately  states  has  not  alwavs 
proved  a  bar  to  the  elevation,  though  he 
evidently  considers  it  ought  to  be.  "It 
is  a  sad  sight,"  said  Baxter,  "when  pride 
gets  np  into  the  pulpit  to  preach  a  sermon 


on  humility,'^  and  just  such  another  sad 
si^t  is  an  ambitious  clergyman. 

There  are  many  other  cases  in  which 
men  may  make  their  way  to  station  by  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  merit,  and  in 
which  the  art  of  gaining  power  is  still  ah 
imperfect  guarantee  of  the  &calty  to  use 
it  well.  A  skilful  debater  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  is  secure  of  high  office, 
though  a  flow  of  language  and  a  fiicility 
in  raising  or  repelling  objections  is  not 
much  more  evidence  of  a  capacity  for 
governing  a  kingdom,  than  dexterity  in 
iendng  is  a  proof  of  the  afaiUty  to  com- 
mand an  army.  True  political  adenoe  is 
not  merely  needless  in  pbpnlar  assembttei, 
it  is  positively  distastenil,  and  thoid  who 
are  masters  of  it  can  rarely  obtum  it  a 
hearing.  The  gomotis  imagery  andlofty 
eloquence  of  Burke  could  not  atone  for 
the  repulsiveness  of  his  legislative  wisdom, 
and  few  men  spoke  to  thinner  benches. 
The  account  which  Lord  Chesterfield  has 
left  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Us  time 
is  that,  having  entered  it  with  awe,  he 
discovered  upon  a  brief  acquaintance  that 
of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty  members, 
not  above  thirty  could  understand  reason. 
These  thirty  required  plain  sense  in  har- 
monious periods ;  the  rest  he  calls  a  mob, 
who  were  onljr  to  be  moved  by  an  appeal 
to  their  passions,  their  sentiments,  their 
seeming  mterests,  and  their  senses.  Grace- 
fiil  utterance  and  action  pleased  their  eyes, 
elegant  diction  tickled  their  ears,  but  they 
could  neither  penetrate  below  the  surface 
nor  follow  those  who  did:  Though  the 
senators  of  our  day  are  probably  on  the 
whole  a  more  educated  assembly  than  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  description  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  is  curiously  confirmed 
by  that  which  is  given  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
a  century  later.  No  man  had  .  taken  a 
more  exact  measure  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  was  more  entirely  devoted  to  it, 
and  arguments  to  have  weight  with  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  must,  he 
said,  be  such  as  were  adapted  to  "  people 
who  know  very  little  of  tne  matter,  care 
not  much  about  it,  half  of  whom  have 
dined  or  are  going  to  dine,  and  are  only 
forcibly  struck  by  uiat  which  they  instantly 
comprehend  without  trouble."*    The  suc- 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel :  Part  I.,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Question,  p.  66.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  expt&sa- 
ed  similar  opinions.  "  It  is  not^"  be  sajs,  *'  ij  ac- 
curacy or  profundity  that  men  become  Hie  masten  of 
great  aasembliee.  And  why  be  at  the  diarge  of  pn>- 
yiding  logic  of  the  best  quality,  when  a  very  itiferior 
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CC8S  of  a  speaker  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  his  Keeping  to  this  low  level,  or  in 
other  words  upon  his  being  in  unison  with 
his  hearers,  which  is  the  characteristic  that 
Burke  particularly  noted  in  Charles  Towns- 
hend  as  the  cause  of  his  singular  influence 
over  his  audience.  If  the  matter  is  set  off 
by  luminous  exposition,  eloquence,  wit, 
sarcasm,  argument,  which  rarely  happens, 
it  is  a  proof  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
endowments,  but  not  of  the  q^ualities  of  a 
statesman ;  and  when  office  is  conferred 
for  oratory  which  in  style  and  substance 
rises  little,  and  often  not  at  all,  above  me- 
diocrity, or  even  for  a  few  sarcastic  jests 
unredeemed  by  solid  acquirements  of  any 
description,  it  ceases  to  be  a  wonder  that 
the  members  of  a  government  are  not  the 
least  fallible  of  men.  Great  debaters  have 
frequently  been  great  ministers  as  well  as 
the  reverse,  and  where  there  is  free  dis- 
cussion the  power  of  words  cannot  be 
neglected.  The  error  is  habitually  to  pre- 
fer those  who  can  talk  before  those  who 
counsel  and  act — ^a  superficial  glibness 


can 


of  tongue  to  the  more  sterling  accomplish- 
ments of  thought,  knowledge,  foresight, 
and  promptitude. 

Brilliant  success  again  at  the  bar  leads 
naturally  to  the  bench,  and  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances  no  better  test  of  fitness 
could  be  adopted.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
test  extremely  imcertain,  for  the  habit  of 
mind  which  is  acquired  in  espousing  one 
side  is  widely  different  from  that  which  ar- 
bitrates between  both.  Very  distinguished 
lawyers  who  have  worn  the  ermine  in  the 


artido  will  be  equally  acceptable  ?  Why  go  as  deep 
into  a  question  as  Burke,  only  in  order  to  be,  like 
Burke,  coughed  down,  or  left  speaking  to  green 
benches  and  red  boxes  ?  The  tendency  of  institutions 
like  those  of  England  is  to  encourage  readiness  in 
public  men  at  the  expense  both  S  fbllness  and 
exactness.  The  keenest  and  most  vigorous  minds  of 
every  generation,  minds  often  admirably  fitted  for 
the  investigation  of  truth,  are  habitually  employed  in 
producing  arguments  such  as  no  man  of  sense  would 
ever  put  into  a  treatise  intended  for  pubUcation ;  ar> 
guments  which  are  just  good  enough  to  be  used  once, 
when  aided  by  fluent  delivery  and  pointed  language. 
The  talent  for  debate  is  developed  in  such  men  to  a 
degree  which,  to  the  multitude,  seems  as  marvellous 
as  the  performances  of  an  Italian  impravisatore.  But 
they  are  fortunate  indeed  if  they  retain  unimpaired 
the  faculties  which  are  required  for  dose  reasoning  or 
for  enlarged  speculation.  Indeed  we  should  sooner 
expect  a  great  original  work  on  political  sdence, 
such  a  work,  for  example,  as  the  ^WeaJUhof  NaUom^^ 
from  an  apothecary  in  a  country  town,  or  ftom  a 
minister  in  the  Hebrides,  than  firom  a  statesman  who, 
ever  since  he  was  one-and-twenty,  had  been  a  dis- 
ttngoUhed  debater  in  the  House  of  Commona" 


memory  of  the  present  generation  could 
never  throw  off  the  propensities  of  the 
advocate.  If  he  succeeds  in  biinging  his 
faculties  into  the  requisite  equilibhum,  the 
qualities  which  made  him  an  able  counsel 
may  be  quite  distinct  from  the  frmctions 
of  the  jud^e.  Garrow  had  a  masterly  skill 
in  examinmg  witnesses,  which  amounted 
to  a  genius  for  that  department  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  which,  conjoined  with  other 
resources  of  a  lower  caubre,  secured  him 
for  a  long  term  of  years  the  largest  busi- 
ness of  any  man  of  his  time.  But  his  know- 
ledge of  law  was  nothing,  and  the  talent 
in  which  he  is  supposed  never  to  have 
been  rivalled  became  nearly  useless  by  his 
promotion  to  the  bench.  That  confident 
and  courageous  warmthonbehalf  of  clients, 
such  as  Lord  Brougham  describes  in  Mr. 
James  Allan  Park,  and  which  Lord  Cock- 
bum  says  is  a  common  characteristic  of 
&vorite  counsel  who  are  not  of  the  highest 
class,  the  artful  and  impassioned  addresses 
to  juries,  the  tact,  and  the  trickery, 
though  peculiarly  effective  in  gMning  ver- 
diets,  must  all  be  lefl  behind  on  ascending 
the  judgment-seat.  Hence  the  leader  at 
the  bar  nas  often  proved  an  inferior  ma- 
gistrate, whUe  many  who  were  less  con- 
spicuous  in  the  lower  arena  have  earned 
tnemselves  lasting  renown  among  the  ad- 
ministrators of  justice.  The  deficiency  is 
sometimes  palpable  beforehand,  and  im- 
proper appointments  are  wilfullv  made, 
but  those  who  seem  to  promise  oest  not 
unfrequently  belie  the  expectations  which 
were  formed  of  them.  Lord  Brougham 
remarks  of  Lord  Abinger  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  every  endowment  for  the  consti- 
tution of  a  consummate  judge — "  quick- 
ness, sagacity,  learning,  integrity,  le^l 
habits,  great  knowledge  of  men,  practice 
at  the  bar  of  vast  extent,  and  infinite 
variety,  good  nature  withal,  and  patience." 
He  failed,  however,  from  not "  considering 
that  it  was  a  perfectly  new  duty  which  he 
had  to  perform,"  from  an  overweening 
opinion  that  he  arrived  a  finbhed  master 
at  a  position  where  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  first  be  a  learner,  and  from  re- 
fusing to  employ  the  industry  and  to  accept 
the  assistance  which  were  required  to  adapt 
his  ample  attainments  to  his  altered  func- 
tions. 

There  is  one  cause  which,  if  no  other 
were  in  operation,  would  constantly  pre- 
vent men  from  bemg  advanced  in  propor- 
tion to  their  merit.  The  public  must  be 
the  arbiters,  and  they  are  often  incompe- 
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tent  to  jndge.  In  the  case  of  speakers 
we  have  seen  that  the  showy  qnalitiea 
prevail  over  the  solid,  and  Lord  Bacon 
states  the  cause  in  uncompromising  lan- 
gu^e  when  commenting  upon  the  asBertion 
of  l)emostheDe3  that  "  action"  was  the 
tirst,  second,  and  third  requisite  of  an  . 
orator.  "  A  strange  thing,"  says  Bacon, 
"  that  that  part  which  is  but  superficial, 
and  rather  the  virtue  of  a  player,  should 
be  placed  so  high  above  those  other  noble 
parte  of  invention,  elocution,  and  the  rest 
— 'nay,  almost  alone — as  if  it  were  all  in  , 
all.  But  the  reason  is  plain.  There  is  in  I 
human  nature  generally  more  of  the  fool  i 
than  of  the  wise,  and  therefore  those  facul- 
ties by  which  the  foolish  part  of  men's  I 
minds  is  taken  are  most  potent."  It  is . 
the  same  with  readers  as  with  hearers. 
Bishop  Butler  was  tanght  by  experience 
that  of  the  multitudes  who  turned  over 
books  for  amusement,  for  the  sake  of  talk- 
ing, or  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  world, 
very  few  cared  to  examine  into  the  accu- 
racy of  assertions  or  the  truth  of  prlnci- 
plefl.  This,  he  said,  "  was  to  the  general- 
ity of  people  a  circumstance  of  no  consi- 
deration at  all" — a  phenomenon  which  to 
Ids  earnest  and  inquiring  mind  appeared 
nothing  less  than  "  prodigious."  The  ma- 
jority must,  therefore,  judge  of  books  as 
of  speeches— by  their  superficial  charac- 
teristics. N^ay,  even  as  to  these,  the  larger 
part  of  manknid  will  prefer  &lse  glitter  to 
higher  excellencies.  Verbiage,  bombast, 
and  flowery  images  will  impose  upon  them 
in  an  infinitely  greater  degree  than  those 
quiet  graces  which  are  the  last  perfection 
of  style.  So,  too,  a  broad  jest  would  be 
relished  by  persons  who  would  be  nearly 
insensible  to  the  delicate  and  fitr  more  ex- 
quisite humor  of  Addison.  In  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  a  just  estimation  and 
a  correct  taste  can  only  be  attuned  by  an 
amount  of  study  which  is  exceedingly  rare. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  first  visiting  the 
Vatican,  was  mortified  to  discover  that  ho 
could  not  appreciate  the  pictures  of  Ra- 
phael. He  ieh  his  ignorance  and  was 
abashed.  Day  by  day  he  gazed  at  them 
and  copied  them;  by  degrees  a  new  per- 
ception dawned  npon  him,  and  he  recog- 
Bized  how  unenlightened  was  hla  former 
opinion,  and  how  incomparable  were  the 
works  of  the  great  master.  He  afterwards 
learnt  that  every  student  who  examined 
them  had  passed  through  the  same  pro- 
cess, and  that  none  were  seized  with  in- 
stantaneous raptures,  except  those  who 
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were  incapable  of  ever  understanding  them 
at  all.  The  truth,  he  says,  was,  that  il' 
they  had  been  what  he  had  expected,  they 
would  have  contained  beauties  wliicn 
were  merely  superficial,  and  would  not 
have  deserved  their  reputation.  Experi- 
ence and  rcficction  convinced  him  that 
genuine  excellence  lay  deep,  that  the  florid 
style  which  captivated  at  once  was  as&lsc 
as  it  was  allurmg,  and  that  no  man  ever 
attained  to  a  nght  discernment  in  art 
without  long  labor  and  close  attention.  In 
every  thing,  he  remarks,  it  was  the  same. 
A  nice  ear  for  music  and  a  jaat  poetical 
taste  wore  equally  the  work  of  time,  and 
untutored  nature  formed  conclusions  which 
were  repudiated  byan  educated  judgment. 
The  observation  is  not  only  true  of  in- 
tellectual things,  but  is  equally  applicable 
to  moral.  "  Praiso,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
"  if  it  be  from  the  common  people,  is 
commonly  Mao  and  naught,  and  rather 
followelh  vain  persons  than  virtuous :  for 
the  common  people  understand  not  many 
excellent  virtues :  the  lowest  virtues  draw 
praise  from  them,  the  middle  virtues  work 
m  them  astonishment  or  admiration ;  bnt 
of  the  highest  virtues  they  have  no  sense 
or  perceiving  at  all,  but  shows  and  specUn 
vtrtutilms  aimiUs  serve  best  with  them." 

"What  a  pregnant  remark  is  this  I"  adds 
Archbishop  Whately.  "  By  the  lowest  of  the 
virtues  he  means  probably  such  as  hospitality, 
liberality,  good-humored  courtesy,  and  the  like; 
and  these,  he  mljs,  the  common  run  of  man- 
kind are  accustomed  to  praite.  Those  which 
they  admire,  such  as  danng  courage  and  Arm 
fidelity  to  friends,  or  to  the  cause  or  party  one 
has  espoused,  are  what  he  ranks  in  the  next 
highest  place.  But  the  most  elevated  virtues  of 
all,  such  gs  diiiintcrestcdncss  and  devoted  public 
spirit,  thorough-going  evcn-lumded  juadce,  and 
diBregard  of  unpopularity  when  duty  requires, 
of  these  hs  says  the  vulgar  have  usually  no 
notion.  And  he  might  have  gone  further,  for 
it  oilen  happens  that  a  large  portion  of  mankind 
not  only  do  not  praise  or  admire  the  highest 
qualities,  but  even  censure  and  despise  them." 
— Whatdy's  Jiaeon,  p.  48B. 

Bacon  in  other  parts  of  his  Essays  hai 
specified  qualities  as  calculated  to  win  un- 
enlightened approbation,  which  rather 
belong  to  the  list  of  vices  than  even  to 
the  lowest  of  the  virtues.  "  Vain-Glorious 
men,"  he  says,  for  example,  "are  the  scorn 
of  the  wise  but  the  admiration  of  fools." 
Boldness,  again,  in  state  matters,  he  likens 
in  the  extent  of  its  effects  to  action  in 
oratory.    "  Yet  boldness,"  he  contkiuea. 
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**  is  a  child  of  ignorance  and  baseness,  far 
inferior  to  other  parts.  Nevertheless,  it 
doth  &scinate  and  bind  hand  and  foot  those 
that  are  either  shallow  in  judgment  or 
weak  in  courage,  which  are  the  greatest 
part,  yea,  and  prevaileth  with  wise  men  at 
weak  times."  Upon  every  point  it  ap- 
pears, whether  of  nead  or  heart,  the  capa- 
ble judges  are  the  minority;  and  though 
their  decrees  may  ultimately  prevail  before 
the  calm  tribunal  of  posterity,  when  the 
crowd  are  content  to  receive  the  law  from 
their  superiors,  it  must  often  be  otherwise 
in  those  decisions  of  the  hour,  in  T^ch 
the  multitude  claim  their  right  to  be  heard. 
As  long,  in  a  word,  as  "there  is  more  of 
the  fool  than  of  the  wise  in  human  nature," 
so  long  must  wisdom  be  frequently  subor- 
dinate to  folly,  and  the  lowest  virtues  be 
preferred  to  the  highest.  The  possessor 
of  the  great  and  ^od  gifts  is  not  the 
sulSPerer.  The  mam  advantage  to  the 
individual  is  in  the  deserts  themselves,  and 
not  in  the  recognition  of  them  by  others ; 
as  Bacon  has  it,  we  should  ^'  rather  seek 
merit  than  feme."  John  Hunter  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  "no  great  man 
ever  desired  to  be  great" — meaning  that 
his  delight  and  hb  reward  were  m  the 
qualities  which  constituted  his  greatness, 
and  not  in  the  tributes  which  would  make 
him  appear  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
The  excellencies  are  the  privilege ;  ambi- 
tion is  none. 

Though  Lord  Bacon  condesoended  to 
climb  by  crooked  paths,  he  had  fer  too 
extensive  an  aquaintance  with  the  human 
heart,  and,  in  spite  of  his  deviations  in 

Eractice,  too  many  godlike  aspirations  of 
is  own,  to  fell  into  an  error  which  Arch- 
bishop Whately  mentions  as  common 
among  evil  men : 

"  It  was  remariced  by  an  intelligent  Roman 
Catholic  that  tiie  confessional  trams  the  priest 
to  a  faiowledge  not  of  human  nature  Imt  of 
mental  nowlogy.  'It  may,  Uierefbre,  quali^ 
them,*  he  said,  *for  the  treatment  of  a  dcjxrayed, 
but  not  of  a  pure  mind*  Now,  what  the  con- 
fessional is  to  the  priest,  that  a  knaye*s  own 
heart  is  to  him.  He  can  form  no  notion  of  a 
nobler  nature  than  his  own.  Miss  Edgeworth 
describes  such  a  pers<»h  as  one  who  divides  all 
mankind  into  rogues  and  fools,  and  when  he 
meets  with  an  honest  man  of  good  sense  does 
not  know  what  to  make  of  him.  Nothing,  it  is 
sidd,  more  puzzled  Bonaparte.  He  would 
offer  a  man  money;  if  that  fidled,  he  would 
talk  of  dory,  or  promise  him  rank  and  power ; 
but  if  lul  these  temptations  failed,  he  set  him 
down  for  an  idiot,  or  a  half-mad  dreamer.    Con- 


science  was  a  thing  he  could  not  ondiarstUid.^ — 
Whately*8  Baeor^  p.  202. 

An  English  Ambassador  who  visited 
Rome  was  asked  by  Queen  Caroline  Why 
he  did  not  endeavor  to  convert  the  Pope. 
"Because,**  he  replied,  "I  had  notfamg 
better  to  offer  his  HoHnesd  than  what  ho 
already.possesses.'*  Tliis  we  Inay  presiAne 
was  a  jest ;  but  Bonaparte  hiinBelf  was 
not  a  more  avowed  example  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  observation  than  thou- 
sands of  persons  at  home  and  abroad  in 
the  corrupt  society  of  the  ^hteenth 
century.  Rulhiere,  who  was  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1762,  when  Catherine  caused  her 
husband,  Fster  IIL,  to  be  ini^rdered, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  transaction  <m  his 
return  to  France,  which  was  handed  about 
in  manuscript,  llie  Empress  was  informed 
of  it,  £uid  endeavored  to  procure  the  des- 
truction of  the  work.  Madame  Geoffrin 
was  sent  to  Rulhiere  to  dflbr  him  a  con- 
siderable bribe  to  throw  it  iftto  the  fire. 
He  eloquently  demonstrated  that  it  would 
be  a  base  and'  cowardly  action,  whidi 
honor  and  virtue  forbade.  %e  heard 
him  patiently  to  the  end,  and  then  oahnly 
replied, "  WnatI  isn*t  it  enough?**  Arcl)- 
bishop  Whately  relates  of  a  contemporary 
who  lon^  occupied  an  elevated  position, 
that  he  miputed  motives  to  all  Hie  world 
which  a  lofty  nature  would  have  con- 
sidered base,  but,  having  no  notimi  of 
any  thing  better,  he  entertained,  says  the 
Archbishop,  no  contempt  for  his  kind, 
**  was  good-humored  ana  fiur  !from  a  mis- 
anthrope, and  no  more  despised  men  for 
not  bemg  superior  to  what  he  thought 
them  than  we  despise  horses  and  dogs  for 
being  no  more  tnan  brutes."  There  is 
some  excuse  for  the  sweeping  judgments 
of  persons  in  high  place,  for  uiey  are  con- 
demned to  see  human  nature  under  its 
basest  aspects.  Lord  Brougham  has  put 
upon  record  his  own  officiiu  experience, 
and  a  darker  picture  could  not  wdl  be 
drawn.  ^*  Cold  calculations  upon  the  death 
of  those  who  stop  the  way,  unfeeling 
acrimony  towards  competitors,  unblushing 
fiilsehood  in  both  its  brsncfaes,  boasting 
and  detraction,  the  fury  of  disappointment 
when  that  lias  not  been  done  yn&Si  it  was 
impossible  to  do,  swift  obHvion  of  aH  l^at 
has  been  granted,  unreasonable  expecta- 
tion of  more  only  because  much  has  beeiki 
given,  not  seldom  ferors  tepaid  with 
hatred,  as  if  by  this  unnatural  course  the 
account  might  be  settled  between  grati- 
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tude  and  pride — such  are  the  secrets  of 
the  heart  which  power  soon  discloses  to 
its  possessor."  La  Rochefoucauld  has 
said  that  self-interest  speaks  all  sorts  of 
languages  and  personates  all  kinds  of 
pi\i*t8,  even  that  of  disinterestedness. 
There  is  none  which  the  greedy  peti- 
tioners for  place  personate  so  often.  The 
transparent  and  disgusting  hypocrisy  of 
desiring  preferment  purely  for  the  good 
of  the  country  and  from  a  sense  of  puhlic 
duty,  is  stated  by  Lord  Brougham  to  be 
incessant.  Once,  on  his  remarking  to 
Lord  Melbourne  that  nobody  could  tell 
till  he  came  into  office  how  base  men  were, 
the  latter  humorously  replied :  "  On  the 
contrary,  I  never  before  had  such  an  opin- 
ion of  human  virtue,  for  I  now  find  that 
self-denial  is  the  sole  motive  in  seeking 
advancement,  and  personal  gain  the  only 
thing  that  is  never 'dreamt  of."  Lord 
Brougham  brought  away  from  his  sorrow- 
ful experience  a  benevolence  im chilled 
and  a  faith  in  goodness  imdiminished, 
because  he  had  the  two  grand  correctives 
to  a  universal  condemnation — a  generous 
nature  and  an  extended  observation.  He 
who  is  above  the  vices  he  witnesses  knows, 
:is  Archbishop  Whately  well  remarks, 
that  there  is,  at  least,  one  person  superior 
to  them,  and  he  would  conclude  there 
must  be  more,  even  if  he  had  none  of  the 
actual  examples  before  his  eyes  which  a 
large  acquamtance  with  the  world  in- 
fallibly supplies.  Indeed,  the  worst  min- 
ister, and  tne  most  contracted  in  his  view, 
might  be  expected  to  reflect  that  the 
worthy  part  of  mankind  would  be  the 
last  to  thrust  themselves  under  his  notice. 
People  of  nice  honor  and  sensitive  feelings, 
those  who  are  truly  disinterested  and 
philanthropic, 

*^  Guiltless  of  hate,  and  proof  against  desire/* 

never  approach  him.  It  is  the  bird  of 
prey  which  gathers  where  the  carcase  is. 
The  kinds  which  are  not  rapacious  main- 
tain their  flight  in  a  higher  region  and  a 
less  tainted  atmosphere.  If  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  according  to  the  version  of  his 
biographer  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
correct  one,  declared  of  his  corrupt  op- 
ponents, "  all  tJiese  men  have  their  price," 
he  uttered  a  truth  as  undoubted  as  his 
alleged  maxim,  "all  men  have  their  price," 
would  have  been  false.  Those  patriots  of 
whom  he  said  "that  thev  were  easily 
raised,  for  it  was  but  to  remse  an  unrea- 
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I  sonable  demand,  and  up  sprung  a  patriot," 
;  were  not  the  world,  however  convenient 
;  they  might  find  it  for  their  selfish  ends  to 
speak  in  its  name. 

Of  all  the  dark  representations  which 
have  been  given  of  the  motives  and  dis- 
positions of  mankind,  the  most  plausible 
and  acute  is  embodied  in  the  ''  Maxims" 
of  La  Rochefoucauld.  "  Fundiynental 
truths,"  says  Locke,  "  like  the  lights  of 
heaven,  are  not  only  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, but  give  light  to  other  things  that 
without  them  could  not  be  seen.  Our 
Saviour's  great  rule  that  '  we  should  love 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves'  is  such  a  fun- 
damental truth  for  the  regulating  human 
society,  that  I  think  by  that  alone  one 
might  without  difficulty  determine  all 
the  cases  and  doubts  in  social  morality.'* 
La  Rochefoucauld,  on  his  part,  has  his 
frmdamental  truth,  and  every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  famous  motto  which  he 
put  as  a  text  to  his  work — "  Our  virtues 
arc  generally  vices  in  disguise."  The 
five  hundred  and  four  pithy  sentences 
which  follow  are  mostly  illustrations  of 
this  pervading  principle.  He  says,  for 
example,  that  "Virtue  would  not  go  8<» 
far  if  Vanity  did  not  keep  her  company  ;"*' 
that  "  What  we  cut  ofl  from  our  other 
defects  we  frequently  add  to  our  pride  ;'' 
that  "  Self-interest,  which  we  accuse  of  all 
our  crimes,  ought  often  to  be  praised  for 
our  good  actions  ;"  that  "  We  sometimes 
imagine  we  hate  flattery,  but  only  hate 
the  manner  of  flattering;"  that  "  Women 
weep  to  get  the  reputation  of  being  ten- 
der-n carted,  weep  that  they  may  be 
pitied,  weep  to  be  wept,  weep  to  avoid 
the  discredit  of  not  weeping."  Wherever 
there  is  an  appearance  of  good,  he  traces 
it  up  to  evil  motives,  and  these,  again,  he 
resmves  into  self-love.  His  creed  is  thus 
directly  opposed  to  the  precept  of  our 
Saviour,  so  beautifully  set  forth  by  Locke, 
and,  if  the  latter  is  ever  observed,  the 
principle  of  La  Rochefoucauld  must  in  all 
such  cases  be  untrue.  Taken  in  its  ex- 
tremest  latitude  it  involves  complete  infi- 
delity as  a  consequence,  for  to  believe  that 
the  rule  of  our  Lord  is  habitually  violated 
by  the  whole  of  mankind  is  to  assume 
that  his  Gospel  is  a  nullity  and  thai  his  entires 
onission  on  earth  has  been  in  vain.  LaRoche- 
foucauld  himself  limits  his  assertion,  and 
the  same  qualifying  phrase  which  he  intro- 
duces into  the  summary  of  his  system 
is  repeated  in  many  of  the  succeeding 
maxims.  In  fact,  his  celebrated  saying, 
11 
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*'  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice 
renders  to  virtue,'*  supposes  the  \'irtue  to 
be  real,  or  it  would  otherwise  come  under 
the  denomination  of  hypocrisy,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  left  to  which  to  do  ho- 


and  could  love  his  neighbor  without 
coveting  his  goods.  By  his  own  confes- 
sion he  was  himself  an  example  of  it,  for 
he  professed  ^'  to  entertain  such  an  attach- 
ment to  his  Mends  that  he  would  not  hes- 


luage.     Ilis  profligate  followers  have  out-   itate  for  an  instant  to  sacrifice  his  ia- 
stripped    their  master,   and  have  often  j  terest«  to  theirs."    After  all  allowances, 


written  of  his  delineation  of  human  na- 
ture as  though  there  were  no  exceptions 
to  the  hideous  picture.  They  have  espe- 
cially delighted  to  quote  one  detestable 
proposition,  to  which  he  gives  a  universal 
application — "  In  the  misfortunes  of  our 


however,  his  picture  of  mankind  remains 
partial  and  bitter.  Even  Cardinal  de 
Ketz,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  same 
scenes,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
at  the  world  upon  its  blackest  side,  and 
belonged  to  that  side  himself  complained 


best  friends  there  is  alicaya  something  ;  that  La  Rochefoucauld  had  too  little  fiEUth 


which  is  not  displeasing  to  us ;"  but  they 
appear  unconscious,  or  omit  to  state,  that 
La  Rochefoucauld  rejected  it  upon  ma- 
turer  conaderation,  and  excluded  it  from 
the  later  editions  of  his  work.    Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten,  in  extenuation  of  his  cy- 
nical view,  that  the  circle  of  each  man-s 
acquaintances  is  the  world  to  him,  and 
that  the  author  of  the  "  Maxims"  derived 
his  notions  of  his  kind  from  the  vitiated 
society  of  the  upper  classes  during  the  re- 
gency of  Anne  ot  Austria  and  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.    However  figdse  as  a  gene- 
ral principle  might  be  his  assertion  ^^  that 
there  is  no  one  wbo  believes  himself  in 
any  quality  inferior  to  the  person  whom 
he  esteems  the  most,"  it  might  be  truer 
than  we  should  suspect  of  multitudes  of 
his    countrymen    when     Courier    could 
say,  "that,  ^ith  many  fiiults,  he  must 
claim  one  great  merit — he  was  the  single 
person  in  France  who  did  not  imagine 
himself  lit  to  be  king."    The  definition  of 
friendship,  **that  it  is  only  a  traflic  in 
which  self-love  always  ex|)ects  to  be  a 
ucaiuer,"  with  other  remarks  of  the  same 
kind,  imputing  what  ought  to  be  the  at- 
tachments of  the  heart  to  sordid  interest, 
may  easily  be  supposed  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  the  alliances  he  T^dtnessed  among 
the  iawning  courtiers,  who,  lost  to  man- 
liness and  independence,  were  engaged  in 
a  miserable  rivalry  for  paltry  distinctions 
and  preferments.    It  must  have  been  an- 
«>ther  sort  of  friendship  of  which  he  spoke 
later  in  life,  when  he  said  that  "  a  true 
friend  was  the  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
and  the  one  which  we  least  thought  of 
acquiring."    The  observation  shows  that 
he,  at  any  rate,  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  ties  which  are  formed  by  esteem  for 
personal    qualities,    without    regard    to 
grosser  advantages ;  that  he  was  at  last 
convinced  that  man  was  capable  of  enno- 
bling affections  as  well  as  ot  lower  desires. 


in  virtue.  Few  books  could  be  more  pa^ 
nicious  than  his,  if  it  is  received  for  the 
entire  truth,  and  either  teaches  the  read- 
er misanthropy  firom  the  belief  that  all 
are  bad,  or  profligacy  from  the  notion 
that  it  is  equally  needless  and  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  be  better ;  few  books  are  more 
useral,  if  it  is  employed  as  a  manual  for 
self-examination  by  which  to  probe  our 
motives  and  to  learn  the  deceitftdnesB  of 
the  heart.  The  fi^lse  pretences  which  La 
Rochefoucauld  has  specified  are  defects 
to  which  every  body  is,  in  some  respects, 
originally  prone,  which  numbers  continue 
to  practise  habitually,  and  which  are  iq[>t 
to  mtermingle  with  the  higher  imputeos 
that  ordinarily  govern  those  who  are  la- 
boring to  be  upright. 

Two  maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld — 
one,  ^^  that  before  we  wish  eagerly  for  an^ 
thing  we  should  inquire  into  the  happi- 
ness of  him  who  possesses  it ;"  the  other, 
"  that  there  is  little  we  should  desire  ar- 
dently if  we  knew  perfectly  what  we  de- 
sired"— find  their  commentary  in  Bacon's 
Essav  on  ^  Great  Place."  Dr.  Johnson 
maintained  that  all  the  arguments  to 
show  the  misery  of  men  in  high  station 
were  deceptive,  since  every  body  wish- 
ed for  it  notwithstanding.  This  proves 
that  the  majority  imagine  that  it  produc- 
es happiness  in  spite  of  the  reasons  wbioh 
are  urged  to  the  contrary,  but  does  not 
prove  that  the  happiness  is  real.  ^  ^They  de- 
sire it  ardently  because  they  do  not  Imow 
perfectly  what  they  desire."  Nobody 
was  a  greater  dupe  to  the  common 
opinion  than  Bacon  himseli^  or  in  the  ex- 
cessive anxiety  to  attain  his  end  had  been 
less  deterred  from  verifying  his  own  ob- 
servation, that  ^Hhere  is  rarely  any  rising 
but  by  a  commixture  of  good  andeos/aifa." 
How  little  the  eagerness  of  antioipataon 
was  a  just  evidence  of  the  enjoyments  of 
possession,  which  on  Johnson's  theory 
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iinght  to  have  feltoired,  SMf  be  seen  ic 
tbe  impressive  ftfter-teBtfanony  of  the  il- 
lustrious Chancellor: 

"  The  rising  into  [dace  is  Isborious,  and  b^ 
puns  men  come  to  greater  pains ;  ud  it  is 
iwrnetimea  base  and  by  indignities  men  come  to 
dignities.  The  staniung  is  slippery,  and  the 
regress  Is  cither  a  domiMI  or  at  least  an  eclipse, 
which  is  a  melancholy  thing.  CertMnly  great 
persons  had  need  to  borrow  other  men's 
Opinions  to  think  themselves  happy,  for  if  they 
judge  fay  their  own  feelings  tbey  cannot  find  it, 
but  if  they  think  with  thomselvea  what  other 
men  think  of  them,  and  that  other  men  would 
&in  be  as  they  are,  then  they  are  happy  as  it 
were  by  report  when,  perh^is,  they  find  the 
contraiy  witliin ;  for  they  are  the  first  that  find 
their  own  griefs,  though  they  be  the  last  that 
find  their  own  fcults."— -Siwy  XT.  Whately's 
edition,  p.  87. 

A  caliph  of  Cordova  ie  reported  to  have 
Mid  when  he  vas  dying :  *' I  have  passed 
a  rei^  of  more  than  fifty  years  in  peace 
or  victory,  beloved  by  my  subjects, 
dreaded  by  my  enemies,  respected  by  my 
allies.  In  this  apparent  prosperity  I  have 
kept  count  of  the  days  that  -were  really 
happy,  and  thej  amount  to  fourteen." 
The  speech  may  have  been  invented  to 
point  a  moral,  but  the  history  of  kings 
has  assuredly  not  been  a  history  of  hu- 
man felicity,  and  their  mlnLstcrs,  who 
have  put  their  experience  upon  record, 
have  seldom  had  a  more  flattering  tale  to 
tell  than  Chancellor  Bacon.  Ills  contom- 
|Ktrnr\-  and  consin.  Sir  Robert  CecO,  who 
was  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  ultimately 
Jjord  High  Treasurer,  may  speak  for  the 
major  part  of  them  in  the  letter  in  which 
he  poured  out  his  feelings  to  a  friend  in 
1604,  when  he  was  acknowledged  to  be 
tlio  ablest,  as  he  appeared  the  most  envi- 
able, statesman  of  his  time.  "  Give  heed 
to  one  that  hath  sorrowed  in  the  bright 
Instre  of  a  court  and  gone  heavily  over 
the  best  seeming  fiur  ground.  It  is  a  great 
task  to  prove  one's  honesty,  and  yet  not 
spoil  one's  forttme.  Yon  have  tasted  a 
little  hereof  in  our  blessed  queen's  time, 
who  was  more  than  a  man,  and  in  Imth 
sometimes  less  than  a  woman.  I  wish  I 
waited  now  in  her  presence-chamber  with 
case  nt  my  food  and  rest  in  my  bed,  I 
am  pushed  from  the  shore  of  comfort,  and 
know  not  where  the  winds  asd  waves  of 
a  court  will  bear  mc ;  I  know  it  bringeth 
little  comfort  on  earth ;  and  he  is,  I  reck- 
on, nowise  man  that  looketh  this  way  to 


IM 


Thesre  is  a  deep  pathos  in  the 
I  words  to  those  who  weigh  them,  and  not 
I  the  least  teaching  part  of  the  confession 
,  is  the  avowed  struggle  between  virtue 
'  and  ambition,  and  the  undisguised  con- 
sciousness that  ambition  woud  triumph. 
I  This  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  power, 
I  that  those  who  have  tasted  it  can  neither 
'  bo  happy  with  it  nor  without  it ;  they  are 
I  mieasy  upon  their  eminence,  and  yet  are 
I  mortiSed  to  come  down  *  from  it, 
I  tenaciously  clinging  to  the  dignity  while 
they  are  oppressed  by  its  troubles.  In 
<  every  stage  as  Lord  Bacon  found,  the 
I  disiress  predominates — the  upward  course 
'  toilsome,  the  standing-place  painful,  the 
I  descent  melancholy,  la  the  conflict  of 
such  feelings  Cecil  had  never  the  courage 
to  resign,  and  yet  was  thankful  when  a 
king  more  absolote  than  the  monarch  he 
served  gave  him  his  dismissal.  "Ease 
and  pleasure,"  he  s^d,  "  quake  to  hear  of 
death;  but  my  life,  fiill  of  cares  and  mis- 
criee,  dcsireth  to  be  dissolved."  The 
downfall  from  power,  which  Cecil  escaped, 
is  the  more  usual  &te  of  ministers ;  ana 
though  the  tenure  of  kings  is  in  theory 
pennament,  and  their  overthrow  as  mucfi 
rarer  as  it  is  more  disastrous  when  it  oc- 
'  curs,  yet  the  ccHitemporaneous  examples 
I  of  dethroned  sovereigns,  when  Voltaire 
I  wrote  hU  "Candide,"  were  sufficiently 
j  numerous  to  suggest  one  of  the  moststrik- 
ing  passa^s  in  the  work.  Candide,  at 
Venice,  sits  down  to  supper  with  six 
strangers  who  are  staying  at  the  same 
hotel  with  himself;  and  as  the  servants, 
to  his  astonishment,  address  each  of 
them  by  the  title  of  "Your  Majesty," he 
I  asks  for  an  explanation  of  the  pleasantry  : 

'  '"I  am  not  jesting,'  said  the  first;  'I  am 
Achmet  III.;  I  was  Sultan  several  years;  I 
,  dethroned  my  brother,  and  my  nephew  has  dc- 
I  thronod  me.  They  have  cut  off  Uie  heads  of 
I  my  viziers;  I  sball  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
I  days  in  the  old  Seraglio ;  my  nephew,  the  Sul- 
.  tan  Uahmoud,  sometimes  permits  me  to  travel 
I  for  my  health,  and  I  liave  come  to  pass  the 
I  Camival  at  Venice.' 

"A  young  man  who  was  close  to  Achmet 
'  spoke  next,  and  said ; '  Hy  name  is  Ivan ;  I  have 
'  been  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias;  I  was  de- 
i  throned  when  I  was  in  my  cradle ;  my  father 
I  and  my  mother  have  been  incarcerated ;  I  was 
brought  up  in  piison ;  I  have  sometime  peifois- 
sion  to  travel  attended  by  my  keepers,  and  I 
have  come  to  pass  the  Carnival  at  Venice.' 

"The  third  said:  'I  am  Charles  Edward, 
King  of  ED|;land ;  my  father  has  surrendered 
his  rights  to  me ;    I  have  fought  to  sustain 
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them ;  my  Tanquishers  have  torn  out  the  hearts 
of  eight  hundred  of  my  partisans ;  I  have  been 
put  in  prison ;  I  am  going  to  Rome  to  pay  a 
visit  to  my  fotber,  dethroned  like  my  grand- 
&ther  and  myself,  and  I  have  come  to  pass  the 
Carnival  at  Venice.' 

^^The  fourth  then  spoke,  and  said,  *I  am 
King  of  Poland ;  the  fortune  of  war  has  de- 
prived me  of  my  hereditary  states  ;'^  my  father 
experienced  the  same  reverses ;  I  resign  myself 
to  the  will  of  Providence,  like  the  Sultan  Ach- 
met,  the  Emfleror  Ivan,  and  the  King  Charles 
£dward,  to  whom  God  grant  a  long  life,  and  I 
have  come  to  p^ss  the  Carnival  at  Venice.' 
^  "  The  fifth  said :  *  I  am  also  King  of  Poland  ;t 
I  have  lost  my  kingdom  twice,  but  Providence 
has  given  me  anoSier  state  in  which  I  liave 
done  more  good  than  all  the  kings  of  Sarmatia 
put  together  have  overdone  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.  I  also  resign  myself  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  and  I  have  come  to  pass  the  Car- 
nival at  Venice.' 

*'  There  remained  a  sixth  monarch  to  speak. 
*  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  I  am  not  so  great  a 
sovereign  as  the  rest — ^but  I,  too,  have  been  a 
king.  I  am  Theodore,  who  was  elected  King 
of  Corsica;  I  was  called  "your  Majesty," 
and  at  present  am  hardly  called  *^  Sir ;"  I  have 
caused  money  to  be  coined,  and  do  not  now 
possess  a  penny ;  I  have  had  two  secretaries  of 
state,  and  have  now  scarcely  a  servant ;  I  have 
sat  upon  a  throne  and  was  long  in  a  prison  in 
London  upon  straw,  and  am  afraid  of  being 
treated  in  the  same  manner  here,  although  I 
have  come,  like  your  Majesties,  to  pass  the 
Carnival  at  Venice.' 

"  The  five  other  Kings  heard  this  confession 
with  a  noble  compassion.  Each  of  them  gave 
King  Theodore  twenty  sequins  to  buy  some 
clothes  and  shirt.  Candide  presented  him  with 
a  diamond  worth  two  thousand  sequins.  *  Who,' 
said  the  five  Kings,  *  is  this  num  who  can  af- 
ford to  give  a  himdred  times  as  much  as  any  of 
us  ?  Are  you.  Sir,  also  a  king  ?'  *  No,  your 
Majesties,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  be.' " 

The  last  stroke  is  an  instance  of  Vol- 
taire's consummate  art,  very  common  with 

*  Augustus  UI.,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of 
Saxony.  The  electorate,  from  which  ho  was  twice 
driven  by  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  hereditary 
state  of  which  Voltaire  speaka  His  father,  Augus- 
tus II.,  became  King  of  Poland  in  1697,  was  de- 
posed in  1704,  recovered  the  crown  in  1709,  and 
Detained  it  till  his  death  in  1733.  Uis  electorate  of 
Saxony  was  overrun  in  1706,  by  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden. 

f  Stanislaus  Leazczynski.  He  was  elected  King 
of  Poland  in  1704,  through  the  influence  of  Charles 
Xn.,  and  was  dethroned  in  1709,  after  the  battle  of 
Pultowa.  He  was  reelected  in  1733,  on  the  death 
t)f  Augustus  n.,  and  was  soon  after  dispossessed  of 
his  kingdom,  by  Augustus  HI.  In  1736  he  was  in- 
vested for  life  with  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar,  and  it  was  here,  by  public  wovks  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  literature,  that  ho  earned  the  eulogy  of 
Voltaire. 


him,  in  oonv^yfaugr  his  moiral  by  a  single 
phrase,  which  tens  with  electric  rapidity 
and  force.  These  reflections  upon  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes  are  nsnally  num- 
bered among  the  commonplaces  of  moral- 
ists, and  are  supposed  to  be  dismissed 
with  formal  acqmesence  and  secret  dis- 
sent. There  is  nothing,  nevertheless, 
more  deserving  of  attention.  There  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  who,  as  far  as 
the  inevitable  trials  of  life  will  permit, 
possess  all  the  elements  of  happiness  except 
the  belief  that  they  possess  them.  The 
sum  of  feUcity  would  be  multiplied  to  an 
extent  beyond  calculation  if  men  would 
make  the  most  of  what  they  have  instead 
of  craving  what  they  have  not,  and  the 
practical  testimony  of  the  Bacons  and 
Cecils  to  the  worse  than  worthlessness  of 
the  things  which  are  rated  highest  is 
surely  a  lesson  to  teach  genuine  content- 
ment, and  turn  ambition  into  thankfulness. 
"  I  thank  God,"  said  Montesquieu,  "  that 
having  bestowed  upon  me  a  mean  in  all 
things,  he  has  also  put  a  little  moderation 
in  my  soul."  There  will  always  be  plenty 
to  struggle  for  pre-eminence;  but  religion, 
philosophy,  ana  experience  are  more  efii- 
cacious  than  they  seem,  because  by  recon- 
ciling men  to  obscurity  the  result  attracts 
less  attention  in  proportion  as  it  is  com- 
plete. 

With  all  his  worldly  shrewdness  the 
passion  for  wealth  is  not  more  countenanced 
by  Bacon  than  the  passion  for  place. 
"The  ways  to  enrich,"  he  says,  "are 
many,  and  most  of  them  foul :  parsimony 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  yet  is  not  innocent, 
for  it  withholdeth  men  from  works  of 
liberality  and  charity."  He  remarks  that 
a  large  fortune  is  of  no  solid  use  to  the 
owner,  except  to  increase  his  means  of 
giving.  "  The  rest  is  but  conceit ;  the  per- 
sonal fruition  in  any  man  cannot  reach  to 
feel  great  riches."  This  is  a  profound  ob- 
servation, and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  com- 
mon  fallacy  that  happiness  will  increase 
with  money.  To  a  casual  glance  the  circle 
of  enjoyments  appears  to  be  enlarged, 
but  in  reality  it  is  only  changed,  and  the 
extraibrdinary  gratification  ceases  with 
novelty.  Grayhad  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion as  Bacon.  "  There  is  but  one  real 
evil  in  poverty  (take  my  word,  who  know 
it  well,)  and  that  is,  that  you  have  less  the 
power  of  assisting  others  who  have  not 
the  same  resources  to  support  them." 
Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  arguea  that  wealth 
would  buy  respect,  and  respect  pleasure. 
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'*  If  six  handred  pounds  a  year,"  he  said,  of  those  who  «re  under  pecuniary  difficulties 

"  procure  a  man  more  consequence,  and  eantinually  augmenting  as  you  go  upwards, 

ofcourse  more  happiness,  than  six  pounds  ^"^^  "^^^"^  y^^J  <^<>5t^  sovereign  state^  whose 

.V \SZl.ZZli^^  .«4ii  *wvi.i  ««  revenue  is  reckoned  hy  milhons,  you  will  hardly 

a  year  the  same  proporUon  ^  hold  as  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^1    .^^Jl^^  .^  ^^1,/j 

to  SIX  thousand,  and  so  on  as  fiwr  as  opu-  ^  ^i^^  j^.  ^^uld  appear  the  larger  the  income 

Icnce  can  be  earned."     The  theory  is  not  the  harder  it  is  to  live  with  in  it."— Whately's 

confirmed    hy  experience.      The    conse-  Bacon,  p.  270. 
(iuence  of  the  rich  does  not  increase  with 

this  steady  progression,  but  quickly  finds  In  other  words,  the  temptation  to  spend 

its  limits,  nor  is  the  consequence  which  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  wealth, 

money  purchases  of  a  nature  to  confer  An  accession  of  fortune  would  at  first  af- 

Hubstantial  satisfaction.  Montesquieu  says  ford  relief,  but  in  a  short  time  it  would, 

ho  had  found  that  most  people  only  slaved  to  the  majority  of  persons,  be  more  diffi- 

to  make  a  large  fortune  to  be  in  despair  cult  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the 

when  they  had  made  it  because  thev  were  larger  sum  than  of  the  less.    This  common 

not  high-bom.    The  separation  of  ranks  tendency  of  mankind  to  go  beyond  their 

was  maintained  in  France  with  far  greater  means  has  occasioned  competence  to  be 

rigor  than  with  us,  and  money  did  less  defined  as  three  hundred  a  year  more  than 

in  breaking  down  the  barrier  which  divided  you  possess.    With  the  veiy  rich,  for  three 

the  aristocrat  from  the  miUionnaire.    Yet  hundred  it  would  often  be  necessary  to 

as  even  in  England  the  consideration  ob-  read  thirty  thousand ;  since  not  only  is 

tainable  by  wealth  alone  is  incomplete,  no  the  proportion  of  involved  people  greatest 

one  can  feil  to  have  remarked  that  the  among  those  who  have  tne  amplest  in- 

effect  upon  the  owner  is  rather  to  render  comes,  but  their  embarrassments  bear  a 

Iiim  restless  than  contented.    The  desire  larger  proportion  to  their  resources  and 

tor  social  distinction  has  been  kindled  in  the  demands  which  are  nuide  upon  them, 

his  mind,  and  he  is  far  more  irritated  As  Cowley  says,  "The  poor  nch  man's 

by   what   is   denied   him   than    soothed  emphatically  poor."   The  remedy  for  debt, 

by  what  he  can  get.     Whatever  may  be  after  the  absolute  essentials  of  each  station 

the  particular  advantages  of  wealth,  the  are  supplied,  is  therefore  plainly  to  be 

application  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  rule  sought  m  increased  economy,  and  not  in 

to  observe  liow  far  the  possessor  is  happy  increased  wealth.    It  was  to  ensure  the 

before  desiring  the  possessions,  must  at  necessary  thrift, that  Swift  said  "a  wise 

least  satisfy  competent  inquirers  that  the  man  should  have  money  in  his  head,  but 

balance  of  true  enjoyment  is  not  in  his  not  in  his  heart" — should  look  after  it 

tavor.     One  reason  for  desiring  riches  is  both  in  the  making  and  the  spending,  to 

peculiarly  specious,  which  is  to  be  above  escape  the  miseries  which  the  want  of  it 

the  necessity  of  a  rigid  economy  or  the  produces,  but  should  beware  of  loving  it. 

pressure  of  debt ;  but  a  striking  .and  in-  He  prided  himself  much  upon  a  maxim 

stmctive   note   of  Archbishop  Whately  which  liit  the  true  medium  between  im- 

shows  that  even  this  plausible  expectation  prudence  and  covetousness,  and  declared 

is  deceptive :  it  ought  to  he  written  in  letters  of  diamond. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  knew  his  propen- 

"It  is  worth  remarking,  as  a  curious  circum-  sity,  replied  that  "  a  wise  man  should  take 

stance,  and  the  reverse  of  what  many  would  ex-  ^are  how  he  lets  money  get  too  much  into 

pect,  that  the  expenses  called  for  by  a  real  or  j^  ^^^^  fo^  it  would  most  assuredly  de- 

m^ined  necessity  of  those  who  have  large  in-  scend  to  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  passions." 

comes  are  greater  m  proportion  than  those  of  ^^"^  »'^  *'""  "j;«*  *j  "  r°jTj    ,     ^p"""        • 

persons  with  slenderer  means ;  and  that  con-  There,  accordmgly,  it  did  descend  as  he 

sequently  a  larger  proportion  of  what  are  called  advanced   m   years.      Lach  must  watch 

the  rich  are  in  embarnuMed  circumstances  ^tituin  against  his  predominant  tendency — the 

of  the  poorer.    This  is  often  overlooked,  because  profuse  learn  to  be  frugal,  the  parsimonious 

the  absolute  number  of  those  with  large  incomes  to  be  liberal. 

is  80  much  less,  that,  of  course,  the  ^solute       ^  gentleman  m  narrow  circumstances 
number  of  persons  under  pecuniary  difficulties      ^^^^^  ^j^^  common  saying,  "Poverty  is 

m  the  poorer  classes  must  form  a  very  jrreat  ^         .       „       j  j    ttv       i.   ^ 

majority.     But  if  you  look  to  the  proportions,  no  cnme,"  and  was  answered,  "Yes,  but 

it  is  quite  the  reverse.    Take  the  number  of  per-  i*  is  worse."     Many  prove  that  they  are 

sons  of  each  amount  of  mcome,  divided  into  seriously  of  this  opinion  by  the  dishonest 

classes  from  100^.  per  annum  up  to  100,000^.  arts  which  they  practise  to  get  money, 

per  annum,  and  you  will  find  the  per-eentage  Others  look  down  upon  the  mdigent  as 
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though  the  things  external  to  a  man,  and 
not  the  man  himself,  were  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  regard.  All  such  people  earn  the 
stern  rebuke  of  Gray  that  their  poverty  is 
in  their  mind.  Archbishop  Whately,  how- 
ever, dwells  upon  the  just  distinction  that 
though  povertv  is  not  disgraceful,  the  ex- 
hibition of  it  IS  felt  to  be  indecent.  "A 
man  of  sense  is  not  ashamed  of  confessing 
it ;  but  he  keeps  the  marks  of  it  out  of 
sight."  He  mentions  that  a  person,  who 
disputed  the  assertion,  observed  in  refuta- 
tion of  it,  "Why  this  coat  that  I  now 
have  on  I  have  had  turned  because  I  could 
not  well  afford  a  new  one,  and  I  care  not 
who  knows  it."  His  instance,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop acutely  remarks,  proved  the  point 
he  was  controverting,  or  he  would  nave 
worn  the  coat  without  turning.  "He 
might  have  had  it  scoured  if  needful ;  but 
though  clean,  it  would  still  have  looked 
threadbare ;  and  he  did  not  like  to  make 
this  display  of  poverty."  If  his  principle 
had  been  correct  he  would  have  been  con- 
tent in  weather,  when  he  did  not  require  it 
for  warmth,  to  walk  the  streets,  or  call  upon 
his  friends,  without  any  coat  at  all,  and 
might  have  alleged  the  same  reason,  that 
he  could  not  well  afford  to  wear  one  every 
day.  Ignorance  of  this  difference  between 
shame  of  poverty  itself,  and  shame  of  being 
compelled  to  expose  it  in  ways  which  are 
a  violation  of  the  established  proprieties 
of  life,  has  given  rise  to  many  erroneous 
judgments.  Among  the  companions  of 
Keynolds,  when  he  was  e^ndying  his  art 
at  Rome,  was  a  fellow-pupii  of  the  name 
of  Astley.  They  made  an  excursion  with 
some  others,  on  a  sultry  day,  and  all  except 
Astley  took  off  their  coats.  After  several 
taunts  he  was  persuaded  to  do  the  same, 
and  displayed  on  the  back  of  his  waistcoat 
a  foammg  waterfall.     Distress  had  com- 

Eellcd  him  to  patch  his  clothes  with  one  of 
is  own  landscapes.  His  reluctance  to 
exhibit  his  expedient  is  imputed  by  one 
biographer  to  "  a  proud  heart."  It  was 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  a  sense  of  de- 
corum. 

Archbishop  Whately  points  out  that 
there  arc  other  things  wnich  are  no  dis- 
credit, but  which  delicacy  keeps  in  the 
background  because  they  are  offensive 
when  obtruded,  and  among  these  he  names 
self-love^  or  the  deliberate  desire  for  our 
own  happiness.  Persons  not  accustomed 
to  reflect  are  sometimes  confounded  when 
a  sophist,  who  is  culpably  selfish,  maintains 
that  they,  in  their  way,  are  selfish  like 
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bfaHflelC  But  it  is  not  the  derire  for  hai>- 
pfaiesB  which  is  criminal,  but  the  attempt 
to  obtain  it  through  pernicious  objects 
and  by  forbidden  means.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  whether  it  is  sought  through 
domg  good  or  doing  injury  to  others, 
through  virtue  or  vice,  tnrough  obeying 
or  disobeying  the  commands  ofGod.  Not 
that  those  who  act  from  principle  have 
habitually  or  even  usually  before  their 
minds  the  blessing  to  themselves  which  is 
the  ultimate  consequence  of  their  conduct, 
for  the  precepts  by  which  they  are  guidea 
are  intrinsically  beautiM,  and  when  once 
they^  are  justly  appreciated  are  loved  on 
their  own  account.  It  is  the  essential 
characteristic  of  the  moral  regulations  of 
Onmipotence  that  being  contrived  in  in- 
finite wisdom  they  carry  with  them  in  the 
long  run  every  advantage.  They  are 
dclightftd  in  themselves,  and  the  ver}' 
same  act  which  is  best  for  each  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  "It  is  curious  to  observe," 
says  Archbishop  Whately,  "how  people 
who  are  always  thinking  of  their  own 
pleasure  or  interest,  will  often,  if  possess- 
ing considerable  ability,  make  others  give 
way  to  them,  and  obtain  everything  they 
seek,  'except  happiness.  For  like  a  spoiled 
child,  who  at  length  cries  for  the  moon, 
they  are  always  dissatisfied.  And  the 
benevolent,  who  are  always  thinking  of 
others,  and  sacrificing  their  own  personal 
gratifications,  are  usually  the  happiest  of 
mankind." 

The  persevering  cultivation  of  our  £tcnl- 
tics  is  a  form  of  custom,  and  the  repetition 
of  an  act,  with  the  addition  of  aiming  ui 
each  rq>etition  at  increasing  excellence^  is 
productive  both  of  facility  and  improre- 
ment.  The  process  is  exemplified  in  a 
hundred  familiar  circumstances,  but  it 
strikes  us  most  when  the  acquirement  is 
out  of  usual  routine,  though  not,  perhaps, 
in  itself  at  all  more  extraordinary  than 
what  we  hourly  witness.  The  eye,  when 
perfect,  might  be  supposed  to  reveal  to 
one  person  what  it  does  to  another,  and 
by  no  means  to  require  a  special  education 
for  each  set  of  objects.  In  nothing,  on  the 
contrary,  arc  the  effects  of  training  more 
conspicuous,  or  to  the  uninitiated  more 
surprising.  Gainsborough  says,  that  an 
artjst  knows  an  origmal  from  a  copy  by 
observing  the  touch  of  the  pencil,  for  there 
win  be  the  same  individuahty  in  the  strokes 
of  the  brush  as  in  the  strokes  of  a  pen. 
Those  who  can  at  once  distinguish  between 
different  sorts  of  handwriting  are  yet  often 
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astonished  at  the  possession  of  the  fiumlty 
when  it  is  exercised  upon  piotores.  No 
engraver,  in  like  manner,  can  counterfeit 
the  style  of  another.  His  brethren  of  the 
crafl  would  not  only  immediately  detect 
the  forgery,  but  would  recognise  the  dis- 
tinctive strokes  of  the  forger.*  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  states  that  a  jeweller  will  be 
amazed  when  an  inexperienced  person  is 
incapable  of  seeing  the  difference  between 
a  couple  of  diamonds  of  unequal  brilliancy, 
"not  considering  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  himself  could  not  have  been  able 
to  pronounce  which  of  the  two  was  the 
more  perfect."  A  shepherd  can  tell  everv 
sheep  m  his  flock  by  its  countenance,  which 
nevertheless  seems  strange  to  many  who 
discrimmate  instantly  in  human  beings 
between  fece  and  fiice.  There  is  no  other 
difficulty  in  the  case  than  that  they  are 
not  accustomed  to  observe  sheep  in  the 
same  degree  as  men.  Sovereigns  receive 
a  multitude  of  persons  at  their  courts  who 
are  flattered  by  being  remembered  and  by 
any  allusion  to  past  conversations  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  impression  left  is  that 
there  must  be  a  peculiar  regard  when  the 
recollection  has  survived  the  public  events 
which  have  intervened,  and  the  unceasing 
excitement,  pomp,  and  dignity  which  en- 
compass a  throne.  The  presumed  excep- 
tion is  the  rule.  The  importance  attached 
to  such  complimentary  notices  causes 
princes  to  cultivate  the  power,  and  Gibbon 
had  noticed  that  all  the  royal  families  in 
Europe  were  remarkable  for  the  feculty 
of  recognising  individuals  and  of  recalling 
proper  names.  The  Marquis  de  Bouille 
said  it  was  like  a  sixth  sense  bestowed 
upon  them  by  nature.  '*Are  you  the  re- 
lation of  the  Abb6  de  Montesquieu  that  I 
saw  here  in  company  with  the  Abbe 
d'Estrades?''  inquired  Victor  11.  of  Mon- 
tesquieu when  he  visited  Piedmont. 
"Your  Majesty,"  he  answered,  "is  like 
Caesar,  who  never  forgot  any  name." 
Montesquieu  himself  records  his  reply,  for 
he  thought  it  was  happy,  and  that  ne  had 
delicately  compared  his  Sardinian  Majesty 
to  Caesar.*  He  was  not  aware  that  all 
monarchs  were  Caesars  in  this  particular, 
and  the  possession  of  the  same  fiiculty  in 
an  unusual  degree  by  an  entire  order  of 
persons  of  different  sexes,  nations  and  line- 
age, and  of  very  unequal  and  ofl^en  inferior 


*  Wo  aro  indebted  for  this  remark  to  an  interest- 
ing treatise  on  "  The  Security  and  Manufacture  of 
Bank  Notes,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradbuiy. 


cafMiqities,  is  a  plain  proof  of  th«  skill 
whicii  practise  begets.  Henderson,  the 
actor,  aJter  a  single  reading  of  a  newspapei- 
repeated  such  an  enormous  portion  ot  it 
as  seemed  utterly  marvellous.  "  If  you 
had  been  obliged  like  me,"  he  said  in  reply 
to  the  surprise  expressed  by  his  auditors, 
"  to  depend  during  many  years  for  your 
daily  bread  on  getting  words  by  heart, 
you  would  not  be  so  much  astonished  at 
habit  having  produced  the  facility."  EuU»r 
in  consequence  of  his  almost  total  blindness 
was  obliged  to  work  those  calculations  in 
his  mind  which  others  put  upon  paper,  and 
to  retain  those  formulm  in  his  head  for 
which  others  trust  chiefly  to  books.  The 
extent,  the  readiness,  and  accuracy  of  his 
mathematical  memory  crew  by  this  to  be 
prodigous,  and  D'Alembert  declared  that 
it  was  barely  credible  to  those  who  had 
not  witnessed  it.  The  instances  in  whicli 
there  is  a  strong  motive  to  attain  an  end 
shows  the  unsuspected  triumphs  of  which 
the  understanding  is  capable.  The  reason 
why  they  are  so  rare  is,  that  men  ordi- 
narily relax  their  efforts  when  the  impera- 
tive demands  of  life  have  been  satisfied. 
There  would  hardly  be  any  limit  to  im- 
provement if  the  same  pains  which  they 
were  compelled  to  take  to  gain  their  rest- 
ing-place were  afterwards  employed  in 
rising  to  fresh  heights. 

The  account  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
gives  of  the  method  by  which  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  polished 
man  in  England,  is  a  strong  example  in  a 
comparatively  tri^Hial,  but  not  unimportant 
matter,  of  the  efficacy  of  practice.  His 
appearance  was  much  against  him,  and  he 
had  by  nature  none  of  the  grace  which 
afterwards  distinguished  him.  "I  had  a 
strong  desire,"  he  says,  "to  please,  and 
was  sensible  that  I  had  nothing  but  the 
desire.  I  therefore  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  acquire  the  means  too.  I  studied 
attentively  and  minutely  the  dress,  the 
air,  the  manner,  the  address,  and  the  turn 
of  conversation  of  all  those  whom  I  found 
to  be  the  people  in  fashion,  and  most  gene- 
rally allowed  to  please.  I  imitated  them 
as  well  as  I  could :  If  I  heard  that  one 
man  was  reckoned  remarkably  genteel,  I 
carefully  watched  his  dress,  motions,  and 
attitudes,  and  fqrmed  my  own  upon  them. 
When  I  heard  of  another  whose  conversa- 
tion was  agreeable  and  engaging,  I  listeni  d 
and  attended  to  the  turn  of  it.  I  address- 
ed myself,  though  cfe  tres  mauvaise  grace^ 
to  all  the  most  fashionable  fine  ladies; 
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I'ODfessed  and  laughed  vith  them  at  mj 
own  awkwardness  and  rawnesa,  recom- 
mending myself  as  an  object  for  them  to 
try  their  skill  in  forming."  Lord  Bacon 
says,  that  ''  to  attain  good  manners  it 
ahnost  sufficeth  not  to  despise  them,  and 
1  hat  if  a  man  labor  too  much  to  express 
them,  he  shall  lose  their  grace,  which  is  to 
be  natural  and  unaffected."  To  this  we 
may  add  the  observation  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld, that  hi  manners  there  are  no 
!?ood  copies,  for  besides  that  the  copy  is 
almost  always  clumsy  or  exaggerated,  the 
air  which  is  suited  to  one  person  sits  ill 
Jipon  another.  The  greater  must  have 
been  the  perseverance  of  Lord  Chester- 
tield  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  art  by 
which  art  is  concealed,  and  to  assimilate 
borrowed  graces  to  himself  without  their 
degenerating  into  the  stiffness  and  incon- 
gruity of  servile  imitation.  He  was 
equally  resolved  to  be  an  orator,  and  until 
he  had  attained  his  aim  he  neglected  noth- 
ing which  could  conduce  to  it.  He  deter- 
mined not  to  speak  one  word  in  conversa- 
tion which  was  not  the  fittest  he  could 
recall,  and  he  impressed  upon  his  son  that 
he  should  never  deliver  the  commonest 
order  to  servimt,  "but  in  the  best  lan- 
guage he  could  find,  and  with  the  best 
utterance."  For  many  years  ho  wrote 
down  every  brilliant  passage  he  met  with 
in  his  reading,  and  either  translated  it 
into  French,  or,  if  it  was  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, into  English.  A  certain  eloquence 
became  at  Lost,  ho  says,  habitual  to  him, 
and  it  would  have  given  him  more  trouble 
to  express  himself  inelegantly  than  ever 
he  had  taken  to  avoid  the  defect.  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  could  talk  all  day  just 
:is  perfectly  as  he  wrote,  told  him  that  he 
owed  the  power  to  the  same  cause — an 
early  and  constant  attention  to  his  style. 
After  Pope  had  undertaken  to  translate 
the  Illiad  he  was  terrified  at  the  difficulty 
of  the  task,  had  his  rest  broken  by  dreams 
of  long  journeys,  through  unknown  ways, 
and  wished  that  somebody  would  hang 
him.  The  harassing  occupation  became 
so  easy  by  practice,  that  he  often  dis- 
patched forty  or  fifty  lines  in  a  moniing 
before  leaving  his  bed,  and  could  at  last 
(Compose  more  readily  in  verse  than  in 
prose.  Li  short  the  instances  are  endless. 
The  truth  Is  not  less  clearly  manifested  in 
the  inferiority  of  the  greatest  intellects, 
in  the  matters  which  they  have  neglected, 
to  the  averaij^e  run  of  mankind.  The 
want  of  ix)wer  which  Sir  l5a:ic  Newton 


exhibited  on  the  ordinary  topics  which 
most  engage  the  attention  of  the  world, 
has  often  been  noticed,  and  persons  igno- 
rant of  mathematics  and  science  can  hardly 
credit,  when  they  read  his  letters,  that  he 
was  the  prodigy  of  genius  which  his  ad- 
mirers pretend.  Yet  certain  it  is  that  he 
overtopped  every  mortal,  ancient  or 
modem,  and  the  little  talent  which  he  dis 
played  in  lesser  things  is  only  an  evidence 
that  the  sublimest  understanding  caimot 
dispense  with  the  practice  which  makes 
perfect.  Absorbed  by  his  lofty  and  ab- 
struce  speculations,  he  was  abstracted 
from  the  pursuits  which  engaged  his 
fellow-men,  and  when  he  turned  to  new 
departments  of  knowledge  his  mind  had 
become  fixed  by  the  cxdusiye  addiction 
to  his  peculiar  studies,  and  had  lost  its 
pliancy. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  observation  of 
Bacon  upon  this  subject,  which  can  never 
be  too  carefully  treasured  up,  that  we 
think  according  to  our  inclinations,  speak 
accoriling  to  the  opinions  we  have  been 
taught,  and  act  according  as  we  have  been 
accustomed.  Thus  it  is  common  for  a 
man  upon  the  same  point  to  think  one 
thing,  say  another,  and  do  a  third.  The 
native  disposition  and  the  inftised  precepts 
are  overborne  by  his  habits,  and  after 
thcorismg  like  a  sage  he  may  not  im- 
probably act  like  a  knave  or  a  fool.  There 
is  no  more  pre-eminent  merit  both  in  the 
text  of  Bacon,  and  the  Notes  of  his  com- 
mentator, than  that  their  reflections  cany 
Yriih  them  a  practical  sense  and  a  force  of 
conviction  which  is  a  powerful  antidote 
to  tliia  usual  error.  They  not  only  teach 
wisdom,  but  they  instil  the  desire  to  be 
wise.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  induce- 
ment to  study  them.  In  the  few  topics 
upon  which  we  have  treated,  we  are  con- 
scious that  we  have  neither  done  justice 
to  the  great  variety  of  the  truths  which 
Archbishop  'Whately  has  put  forth,  nor 
to  his  mode  of  enforcing  them.  The 
cogency  of  his  argmnonts,  as  well  as  the 
larger  part  of  the  valuable  lessons  he  in- 
culcates, must  be  sought  in  his  bdok.  Nor 
will  the  benefit  stop  with  the  direct  infor- 
mation which  he  delivers.  Ho  is  one  of 
those  thoughtful  writers  who  set  others 
thinking,  and  it  is  impossible  to  accompany 
him  to  the  end  without  desiring  to  push 
on  further  in  that  grand  track  of  truth  in 
which  he  is  so  original  and  distinguished 
a  pioneer. 
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A     DAY     OF     RECKONING. 


Ike  Branston  was  a  man  who  respec- 
ted his  position,  and  spoke  of  it  loudly  and 
often ;  a  man  of  the  obsolete  school,  who 
withstood  innovation  on  principle,  and 
was  accounted  a  perfectly  safe  man  be- 
cause he  had  escaped  the  prevailing  epide- 
mic of  reform.  He  boasted  perpetually  of 
his  successes  in  his  profession,  and  delight- 
ed to  be  styled  a  self-made  man  ;  but  his 
whole  career  had  turned  on  the  rotten 
hinge  of  expediency.  He  held  several 
theories  of  morals,  though  he  was  never 
averse  to  taking  advantage  in  the  way  of 
business,  if  it  were  not  likely  to  be  found 
out ;  he  put  down  his  name  on  published 
subscription  lists,  because  it  was  cheaper 
than  private  charity,  and  the  odor  of  its 
sanctity  travelled  further.  Was  any  ac- 
([uaintancc  going  down  in  the  world,  and 
to  give  him  a  shove  or  a  kick  mi^ht  be 
proiitable,  Ike  Branston  was  not  withheld 
from  administering  it  by  any  antiquated 
notions  of  former  iriendship  or  obligation. 
On  the  other  side,  did  he  see  a  man  strug- 
gling bravely  out  of  difficulties — one  who 
was  sure  to  win — he  would  stretch  forth  a 
linger  and  help  him  withPecksniffian  smile ; 
then,  when  he  was  up  and  rising  above 
liim,  he  would  point  to  him  triumphantly, 
and  cry,  "  I  made  him  1" 

Ike  Branston  had  brought  up  his  elder 
son  Carl  on  his  own  principles,  and  the 
lad  took  to  them  as  naturally  as  to  his 
mother's  milk.  He  was  precociously 
shrewd,  keen,  and  plausible — a  veritable 
chip  of  the  old  block.  The  younger,  Robin 
or  Robert,  was  not  deficient  in  ability,  but 
his  father  and  brother  thought  him  a  fool, 
:ind  told  him  so.  He  did  not  value  money 
tor  its  own  sake ;  where  could  be  a  stronger 
o.vidence  of  his  weakness  and  folly  ?  He 
had  his  friends  and  acquaintance  in  artists' 
studios  and  sculptors'  ateliers;  he  lived 
happily,  and  not  disorderly,  amongst  them, 
like  a  prodigal  son,  spending  his  quarter's 
allowance  in  three  weeks,  and  then  exist- 
ing nobody  exactly  knew  how.  His 
fatiier  had  assigned  him  his  portion,  and 


bade  him  go  and  ruin  himself  as  fast  as  he 
liked,  but  never  to  trouble  him  again,  or 
expect  anything  more  from  him.  Robin 
shook  his  merry  head,  and  departed 
thankftilly.  The  paternal  home  was  dis- 
mal, the  paternal  society  oppressive;  it 
was  like  escaping  out  of  prison  to  have  his 
liberty  in  the  world,  and  Robin  tried  its 
delights  like  a  judicious  epicure,  who,  re- 
velling in  the  luxuries  of  to-day,  has  still 
a  thought  for  the  pleasures  of  to-morrow, 
and  will  not  risk  his  powers  of  enjoyment 
by  over-indulgence.  His  heart  was,  per- 
haps, rather  womanish,  his  mind  too  deli- 
cate and  refined  for  a  man  who  would  do 
vigorous  battle  with  life;  but  both  were 
richly  capable  of  seizing  its  subtle  aroma 
of  happiness  and  tasting  it  in  its  pristine- 
sweetness  and  strength.  Carl  met  his 
brother  occasionally,  and  sneered  at  him, 
gave  him  good  advice,  predicted  debase- 
ment, and  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow 
nightly  in  the  flattering  assurance  that  he 
was  not  as  that  prodigal,  idle,  wasteful, 
warm-hearted,  generous,  unsuspicious. 
No ;  Carl  knew  the  ways  of  this  wicked 
world  to  the  inmost  tangle  of  the  clue,  or 
thought  he  did,  which  is  much  the  same. 

Ike  Branston  had  a  niece  living  in  his 
house,  the  penniless  child  of  his  sister ; 
her  name  was  Alice  Deane.  She  sat  at 
his  table,  aired  his  newspaper  and  slippers, 
mended  his  thrifty  gloves,  and  made  her- 
self generally  and  unobtrusively  useful. 
Ike  did  not  notice  her  much ;  he  used  her 
as  a  machine  ;  never  thought  whether  she 
was  pretty  or  ugly,  stupid  or  clever,  ami- 
able or  the  reverse.  She  had  been  there 
sixteen  years,  growing  gradually  from 
child  to  woman,  unheeded.  Ike  never 
cared  for  her  or  for  Robin ;  he  never  had 
cared  for  anybody  but  himself  and  Carl, 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  while  for  Carl's 
mother,  who  was,  a  long  time  since,  dead. 
It  was  on  Alice  Deane's  account  chiefly 
that  Carl  rejoiced  in  Robin's  absence. 
Though  11^  was  blind  to  the  patent  fact, 
the  brothers  hud  both  found  out  that  she 
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W21S  wonderfully  fair  and  attractive,  that 
her  solemn  grey  eyes  were  the  most  beau- 
tiful eyes  in  the  world,  and  that  her  figure 
was  moulded  like  a  Dian. 

Robin  being  out  of  the  way,  Carl  took 
every  opi)ortunity  of  denouncing  him  as  a 
libertine  and  ridiculing  him  as  a  simpleton 
in  Alice's  presence,  and  as  she  never  said 
a  word  in  nis  favor,  Carl  thought  ho  was 
progressing  famously  in  his  suit. 

He  got  his  father's  pennission  to  marry 
her ;  old  Ike  thought  if  she  had  not  a  for- 
tune she  would  save  one,  seeing  that  she 
had  no  hankering  after  women's  finery, 
and  was  content  to  sit  reading  and  sewing, 
drawing  and  singing,  the  year  round. 
Carl  redoubled  his  assiduities,  but  when- 
ever he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  got 
ready  a  speech  of  proposal  to  Alice,  some- 
thing in  her  manner  indescribably  icy  and 
repellant  drove  him  back  again  into  himself. 
As  far  as  selfish  people  ever  do  love,  Carl 
loved  Alice,  and  her  pertinacious  blindness 
to  the  fact  half  maddened  him.  He  could 
not  stir  her  from  her  impassibility  one  iota. 
Her  eyes— ever  pure,  cool,  and  self-pos- 
sessed, would  meet  his  calmly ;  her  cheek 
kept  its  uniform  tint,  her  voice  its  even 
unembarrassed  flow,  no  matter  what  he 
looked,  spoke,  or  insinuated.  Ike  laughed 
at  his  son ;  he  said,  Robin  would  have 
wooed,  won  and  married  the  girl,  while 
Carl  stood  looking  at  her  like  grapes  hung 
too  high  for  his  reach.  Carl  was  morti- 
fied; he  was  afrsdd  his  father  spake  trutii, 
and  that  Robin  was  Alice's  favorite.  So, 
in  the  end,  he  spoke  to  her. 

It  was  one  rich  July  evening  when  she 
was  sitting  in  the  dismal  parlor  reading. 
Even  in  there  came  a  ray  or  two  of  dusty 
sunshine,  and  when  he  approached  her, 
Carl,  for  a  moment,  fancied  she  blushed ; 
but  he  was  speedily  undeceived ;  it  was 
only  the  red  reflection  of  a  ray  through 
the  crimson  window-curtain,  and  her  gown 
was  blushing  as  much  as  she.  He  asked 
what  she  was  reading;  and  without 
looking  up,  she  answered,  *'The  May 
Queen." 

^^  Can  you  leave  it  a  minute,  and  listen 
to  me  ?" 

He  spoke  as  if  he  were  addressing  her 
about  the  household  accounts,  which  it 
was  her  province  to  keep.  She  read  to 
tlie  end  of  the  page,  shut  up  the  book  and 
looking  him  straight  in  the  fiice,  said, 
"  Well  ?"  He  stamped  impatiertly,  walk- 
ed to  and  fro  the  room,  caifiback  and 
stood  before  her :  the  faintest  suspicion  of 


a  smUe  lurked  about  Alice's  month,  as  she 
asked  what  disturbed  him  ? 

"  It  is  you — ^you,  Alice !  Do  you  know 
how  I  have  been  worshipping  you — ador- 
ing you — ^for  months  ?" 

*'  I'm  surprised  at  you,  cousin  Carl,  I 
thought  you  had  more  sense :  I  am  not  a 
goddess,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  There 
was  no  feeling  in  her  fiice. 

"  How  I  have  been  loving  you,  Alice !" 
And  he  brought  down  his  heel  with  an-, 
other  imperative  stamp. 

The  girl's  eyes  went  straight  from  his 
countenance,  gloomy,  passionate,  and  e»- 
ger,  to  his  impatient  foot.  "Carl,"  ebe 
said  gravely,  "  it  is  the  surest  sign  in  the 
world  that  I  do  not  lore  you  in  return, 
because  I  never  found  you  out.  I  never 
should  have  found  it  out  if  yon  had  not 
told  me.    Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake." 

"  A  mistake !  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean?" 

"  What  I  say ;  neither  more  nor  less." 

"I  do  love  you,  Alice;  I  would  give 
my  life  for  you ;"  and  Carl  sank  his  voice 
to  a  pleading  tone. 

"That  is  a  mere  phrase;  besides,  I 
know  you  would  not.  I  don't  think  you 
would  give  a  much  smaller  thing  for  me. 
There  was  a  man  came  yesterday  about  alit- 
tle  sum  of  money  that  he  owes  to  my  unole. 
I  heard  you  tell  him  that  if  the  debt  were 
not  paid  within  three  days  you  should 
proceed  against  him ;  he  said,  with  tears 
m  his  eyes,  that  he  had  not  the  means — 
he  pleaded  his  sickly  wife  and  his  fiimily 
of  young  children,  and  you  sent  him  away 
with  your  first  answer.  You  have  plenty 
of  money,  Carl ;  if  I  made  a  point  of  it, 
would  you  pay  that  man's  debt?" 

"Nonsense,  Alice,  you  don't  under- 
stand business,"  was  the  half-peevish,  half- 
confused  reply. 

"  Then  I  have  made  a  poor  use  of  my 
opportunities,  for  I  have  heard  of  little 
else  all  my  life  long ;  and  I  answer  you, 
cousin  Carl,  you  do  not  understand  lore 
as  I  understand  it,  and  I  have  no  love  of 
my  kind  to  give  you." 

"You  are  thinking  of  Robin,  that  poor, 
sackless  fool !  Why,  Alice,  he  does  not 
care  for  you  as  I  do ;  he  is  a  wild,  extra- 
vagant, reckless  scapegrace,  who  would 
make  you  miserable," 

"  lie  is  a  better  man  than  you,  Carl.  I 
never  shudder  away  from  the  grasp  of  his 
hand ^" 

"  You  shudder  from  my  touch !" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  always  conscious  of  your 
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presence  as  I  am  conscious  of  thunder  in 
the  air  before  the  storm  bursts ;  when  I 
hear  you  speak  I  think  that  is  the  tongue 
that  would  lie  away  Robin's  good  name ; 
when  you  give  me  your  hand  m  the  morn- 
ing I  think  how  many  unfortunate  crea- 
tures' dooms  it  will  sign  before  night,  and 
how  many  it  signed  yesterday.  When 
you,  laugh,  I  say  to  myself  some  poor  soul 
18  weepmg,  perhaps,  for  a  hard  deed  of 

Tours — ^no,  cousin  Carl,  I  do  not  love  you ; 
never  can  love  you." 

"  You  give  me  my  answer  plainly." 

'*Tes.  You  said  to  me  last  night, 
'  Whatever  you  are  be  practical.'  I  am 
practical,  therefore.  Now,  may  I  go  on 
with  my  story?" 

He  made  her  no  reply,  and  she  took  up 
the  book.  Carl  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  window,  looking  down  on  her 
pure,  serene  countenance.  He  liked  her 
better  than  ever.  Her  reproaches  did  not 
sting  him  at  all;  they  were  weak  and 
womanish,  but  natural  from  a  heart  like 
hers ;  he  could  afford  to  smile  at  them. 

"  Alice,"  he  said,  ironically,  "  you  are 
not  practical — you  are  anythmg  but  prac- 
tical. You  are  a  poor  dependant ;  a  word 
from  me  to  my  father  would  make  you 
homeless  and  destitute  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  generous  in  you  to  remind  me  of 
it,  Carl — generous  and  kind." 

"It  is  true.     With  me  you  would  have 

r)sition,  money,  society,  if  you  wished, 
am  rich ;  my  &ther  is  rich  and  old — ^he 
cannot  live  much  longer.  I  would  restore 
to  Robin  part  of  his  share  which  his  pro- 
digality has  justly  forfeited " 

"  Carl,  if  you  were  to  talk  till  midnight 
you  could  not  change  my  mind  or  your 
own  nature.  You  are  rich.  Well,  there 
are  women  to  be  bought;  for  myself,  I 
would  rather  toil  and  go  clad  in  hodden 
^ey  than  be  your  wife — to  be  worshipped 
six  months,  and  neglected  afterwards  to 
the  end  of  my  days." 

"  You  are  very  hard,  Alice." 

"  For  you,  Carl,  hard  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone, and  not  hard  only.  Be  satisfied. 
If  I  were  caught  by  the  name  of  your 
wealth,  I  should  come  to  hate  you — I 
should  grow  wicked.  Go  away,  Carl; 
you  and  I  have  nothing  in  common — go !" 

She  was  moved  at  last.  Her  gray,  calm 
eyes  had  a  tawny,  dangerous  spark  in 
them ;  her  heart  was  not  marble — it  was 
smouldering  fire,  rather. 

Carl  took  heart  of  grace.  "  She  is  worth 
wiiming — she  may  be  won:  only  let  me 


find  out  the  way,**  he  said  to  himself. 
And  feigning  a  deep  depression,  he  slow- 
ly left  her,  and  went  straight  to  his  fether. 

The  old  man  was  in  a  sarcastic  mood. 
"  Carl  Branston  plays  Lothario  ill,"  cried 
he.  *' Pluck  up  a  spirit,  man,  or  ask 
Robin  to  giye  thee  a  lesson  how  to  woo. 
Robin  has  her  ear." 

"  Do  you  think  Robin  loves  her  father  ? 
I  told  her  he  did  not." 

"  She  knows  better  than  thee,  Carl,  and 
laughed  at  thee  for  a  liar." 

"  She  never  laughed." 

The  young  man  gnawed  his  lips,  and 
gave  his  fiither  a  darkling  look.  He  was 
wondering  'why  Alice  preferred  his  broth- 
er, whom  he  despised  and  hated,  to  him- 
self, who  was  handsomer,  cleverer,  richer, 
and  more  respected.  People  loved  Hobin, 
but  they  respected  Carl,  who  had  a  posi- 
tion and  money,  and  a  hard,  sensible 
head.  Ike  Branston  fiithomed  his  son's 
thoughts. 

"Thou'rt  a  marvellous  proper  man, 
Carl,"  said  he,  laughing.  "What  a  pity 
Alice  don't  fancy  thee,  or  that  thou  don't 
fancy  another  woman  I  When  I  was  thy 
age  I  was  not  so  easily  downcast.  Thy 
mother  said  nay  a  full  score  of  times  be- 
fore she  said  yea." 

"  Aliceis  of  a  different  sort.  You  would 
not  tell  me  to  try  her  again,  if  you  had 
heard  her  bid  me  go  ten  minutes  smce.'* 

"  I'll  not  keep  her  hero  to  vex  thee, 
Oarl.  Say  the  word,  and  she  shall  go  to 
Margery  Pilkington  to-morrow.  She  will 
be  glad  enough  to  come  back,  even  with 
thee,  a  month  or  two  hence." 

Carl's  face  cleared.  . "  Robin  would 
never  find  her  out  there,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  man,  he'd  find  her  in  Hades,  if 
ho  loves  her.  But  you  must  be  befbre- 
haijd  with  him — assiduous,  flattering,  mind 
that.  Take  her  gifts — ^bless  me !  I'll  court 
her  for  you,  if  you  don't  know  how.  I 
should  like  to  hear  her  say  nay  to  Ike 
Branston !" 

"  Let  her  alone,  father,  but  send  to  Mar- 
gery Pilkington  to  come  and  fetch  her. 
Robin  must  not  hear  of  it."  And  Carl 
went  out. 


CnAPTEE  THE   SECOND. 

Makgery  Pilkington  was  a  woman 
whose  bones  were  as  brass,  and  her  blood 
as  iced  mud ;  a  slow,  stagnant  woman, 
who  never  did  a  kind  deed,  or  thought  a 
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^ood  thought,  but  who  was  congealed 
into  a  statue  of  pharisaical  hypocrisy  and 
earthly  selfishness.  She  was  Ike  Bran- 
ston's  cousin — Ike  Branston's  feminine 
counterpart  divested  of  his  sleek  beauty ;  | 
he  was  a  very  handsome  old  man,  she  was 
plain  to  repulsiveness,  but  their  minds 
were  stamped  with  the  same  die,  and  their 
views  bounded  by  the  same  limit.  Mar- 
gery Pilkington  lived  in  a  square,  obtru- 
sive-looking brick  house  overlooHng  the  j 
village  green  of  Beckford,  at  the  further  i 
side  of  which  was  a  row  of  ugly  cottages, 
her  property.  From  her  parlor  window 
she  could  exercise  surveillance  over  her 
tenants,  and  both  them  and  her  servants 
she  ruled  arbitraiily ;  she  ruled  Alice 
Deane  arbitrarily  also  when  she  got  her — 
Cousin  Ike  had  said  the  girl  was  wilful 
and  obstinate,  and  wanted  bringing  to 
reason.  Margery  undertook  the  task  with 
unctuous  sati^ction. 

Did  AUce  want  to  walk  by  the  river- 
side, she  must  sit  in-doors  and  refresh  her- 
self with  darning  stockings;  did  the 
north-east  wind  blow,  she  must  go  out 
for  her  health ;  had  she  a  headache,  it  was 
affectation,  she  must  work  at  a  solid,  im- 
proving book ;  was  she  deep  in  some  in- 
teresting study,  she  must  relinquish  it. 
Well,  indeed,  did  Mistress  Margery  PDk- 
ington  understand  the  art  and  science  of 
thwarting  everybody  in  an  aggravating, 
considerate  way,  which  could  not  be  com- 
plained of,  for  it  wore  the  guise  of  kind^ 
ness.  Alice  contradicted  her  once,  but 
she  scolded  and  fretted  for  an  hour  with- 
out taking  breath,  and  impressed  such  an 
awful  picture  of  her  sensitiveness  on  her 
victim's  mind  that  she  felt  no  inclination 
to  transgress  again.  Alice  saw  through 
her  feint,  and  despised  it,  but  submitted 
to  captivity  with  a  tolerable  grace. 

Carl  Branston  came  down  to  Beckford 
in  buoyant  humor  when  his  cousin  had 
been  there  about  ten  days — long  enough 
to  weary  of  Miss  Margery  Pilkington's 
purgatorial  discipline.  He  had  made  a 
successful  speculation,  and  chose  to  augur 
therefrom  good  to  his  suit.  Alice  re- 
ceived him  cordially;  any  change  was 
better  than  none. 

"  Take  me  home,  Carl,"  whispered  she, 
forgetting  the  scene  before  she  lefl  her 
uncle's  house,  and  reverting  to  cousinly 
familiarity. 

He  seemed  gratified.  "Are  you  soft- 
ening towards  me,  Alice?"  he  asked, 
genUy. 


She  drew  up  her  slender  abaife  with  an 
air  of  indescribable  haughtiness,  and  look- 
ing him  in  the  &ce,  said,  "  So  I  have  been 
sent  here  for  a  punishment,  as  a  banish* 
ment  ?  Very  well,  Carl  Branston ;  I  will 
stay  here  till  doomsday  rather  than  be 
your  wife.  Did  you  imagine  that  I  did 
not  loathe  you  sufficiently  before,  that  you 
descend  to  persecution  ?"  And  she  turn- 
ed from  him  as  one  would  turn  firom  some 
villainous  creeping  thing,  and  left  him 
feeling  a  very  mean  and  beaten  scoundrel 
indeed.  Carl  had  not  the  courage  left  to 
present  the  fine  gauds  he  had  brought  for 
her ;  he  returned  to  London  with  them 
in  his  pocket,  and  venomed  rage  in  his 
heart. 

Margery  Pilkington  was,  according  to 
her  own  statement,  a  martyr  to  tic  dou- 
loureux ;  she  was  afflicted  with  it  the  next 
day,  and,  after  a  morning  of  rampant  ill- 
humor,  during  which  it  is  a  question  whe- 
ther she  or  Alice  sufiered  most,  she  retired 
to  her  chamber  and  shut  herself  up.  Alice 
put  on  her  hat  with  a  si^h  of  relief  and 
sauntered  away  to  the  nver-side.  Beck- 
ford  river  was  a  famous  trout-stream; 
what  more  natural  than  that  when  she 
was  come  to  a  pretty  bend  near  the  wood 
she  should  see  a  man  fishing,  and  that  this 
man  should  be  cousin  Robin  ?  and  what 
again  more  natural  than  that  meeting  bim 
thus  accidentally  they  should  each  exclaim 
how  glad  they  were,  and  then  wander  on 
together  through  the  shadv  glades  of 
Beechwood,  talking  about  all  sorts  of  in- 
teresting things  wliich  nobody  need  listen 
to  unless  they  like. 

"  I  heard  of  you  yesterday,"  said  Robin, 
"  and  made  my  way  down  here  directly. 
Why  have  they  banished  thee,  my  pretty 
Alice  ?" 

Alice  told  him  something,  and  he  guess- 
ed the  rest. 

"  That  brother  of  mine  is  a  sorry  knave ; 
I'll  disown  him !"  cried  he,  with  a  laugh  ; 
but  she  knew  very  well  that  Robin  would 
have  shared  his  last  crumb  with  his  greatest 
enemy ;  he  could  not  remember  an  injury, 
and,  as  for  being  jealous  of  Carl's  attach- 
ment to  Alice,  he  thought  it  just  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Robin  had  a  very  pleasant  voice,  full 
and  rich  in  tone,  but  he  could  sink  it  to 
the  softest  of  whispers,  and  what  he  said 
next,  the  little  birds  in  the  tree-tops  could 
scarcely  have  heard  if  they  had  listened 
with  all  their  might.  It  was,  "  Alice,  love 
me ;  let  me  take  care  of  thee ;  I've  loved 
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thee  Bixtaoa  years,  ever  since  they  brought 
thee,  a  little  shy  lassie  that  could  scarce 
craw],  and  set  thee  down  between  me  and 
Cari,  and  told  us  to  be  brothers  to  thee." 

Alice  was  not  coquettisb,  but  there  was 
a  mischievous  sparkle  in  her  eyes  as  she 
said  :  "  And  you  fought  the  next  day  who 
should  love  me  best." 

"  And  I  beat  Carl.  Answer  me,  Alice ; 
will  you  love  me  ?" 

"  I  think  you  have  earned  some  reward 
by  your  faithfulness,  Robin,"  said  she  with 
a  blushing  smile. 

"  Then  promise  to  give  it  me." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  put  hers 
into  it  like  a  tiny  fiiir  dove  hiding  in  its 
nest,  and  as  there  was  none  but  the  wood 
creatures  to  behold,  and  the  winds  to 
whisper  it,  he  made  her  sofl  warm  hps 
seal  the  promise  then  and  there  made  and 
recorded  at  once. 

It  was  mid-aflemoon  when  they  met ; 
it  was  shading  into  twilight  when  they 
separated  at  the  top  of  Wood-lane ;  Alice 
crossing  the  Green  armed  at  all  points 
against  Miss  Margery  Pilkington's  ill- 
humors,  and  Robin,  not  less  blissful,  wend- 
ing towards  his  home.  Before  parting 
Robin  pleaded  for  permission  to  beard 
the  lioness  in  her  den,  but  Alice  said,  not 
for  worlds ;  so  he  mentioned  the  probabi- 
lity of  his  fishing  all  next  day,  and  she 
hinted  that  most  likely  she  should  stroll 
on  the  banks  at  some  hour  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  "  The  river-side 
is  always  so  pleasant  in  June  I"  said  she 
archly. 

When  she  came  into  Margery  Pilking- 
ton's puritanical  little  parlor  she  looked  as 
mnch  out  of  character  as  a  portrait  of 
Hebe  in  a  cellar.  She  had  a  rich  carna- 
tion on  her  lip  and  a  rose  on  her  cheek, 
as  bright  as  ever  bloomed  in  garden,  and 
a  lustre  in  her  large  eyes  lighted  at  love's 
own  torch.  Her  protectress  sat  there  with 
her  face  swathed  up  in  flannel  like  a  corpse, 
and  wearing  her  most  awful  scowl.  She 
lojoked  up  at  Alice,  and  snorted  angry  dis- 
approval of  her  appearance. 

"You  have  been  in  fool's  paradise," 
said  she  grimly ;  "  Carl  yesterday,  Rohm 
to-day;  you'll  go  straight  back  to  your 
uncle  Branston  to-morrow,  treacherous 
girl." 

Alice  blushed  a  confession,  and  begged 
to  stay  where  she  was. 

"  I  like  the  country :  Beckford  is  pretty ; 
let  mo  stay.  Miss  Margery  ;  it  is  nicer 
being  here  than  in  London." 


a' 


I  dare  say  it  is — ^Beechwood  andRobin 
Branston  understood,"  retorted  Mistress 
Pilkington.  "You  are  an  ungrateful 
creature ;  I  cannot  think  where  you  ex- 
pect to  go  to  when  you  die.  Has  not  Ike 
Branston  been  a  father  to  you  ?" 

"  No." 

"  No  I  What  do  you  mean  ?  He  has 
fed  you,  clothed  you,  lodged  you  for  six- 
teen years,  educated  you." 

"  Robin  taught  me  all  I  know." 

"  And  so,  forsooth,  the  pupil  must  show 
her  ffratitude  to  her  master  by  loving  him  ? 
Nothing  less  will  serve  ?" 

"  Nothing  less." 

"  And  the  young  man  will  lose  all  for 
you — ^fooll" 

"  Lose  all  ?" 

"  Yes.  You  marry  Carl,  he  will  recon- 
cile his  father  to  Robin,  and  the  prodigal 
will  get  his  share  at  the  old  man's  death. 
You  marry  Robin,  he  will  not  get  a  penny. 
You  may  both  starve,  and  I'd  have  you 
remember  that  when  poverty  comes  in  at 
the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the  window." 

Alice  treated  the  warning  with  indiffer- 
ence; "We  shall  want  but  little,  and 
surely  we  may  earn  that  little,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

Mistress  Margery  laughed  her  harsh 
discordant  laugh. 

"  I  would  not  keep  you  from  your  will 
if  it  lay  with  me — ^what  is  to  be  will  be, 
for  aU  I  can  say,  but  I  shall  not  get  into 
trouble  with  Cousin  Ike  about  the  busi- 
ness. Get  away ;  pack  up  your  traps  to- 
night ;  to-morrow  morning  you  march." 

Margery  Pilkington's  word  was  not  be 
gainsaid,  and  Alice  departed  to  her  cham- 
ber silent  and  obedient. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

About  three  weeks  after  their  encount- 
er by  the  river,  Robin  and  Alice  ap- 
peared at  Ike  Branston's  breakfast  table 
together. 

"  Father,  we  are  married ;"  said  Robin, 
without  any  repentant,  theatrical  demon- 
stration ;  he  stood  firmly,  holding  his  wife 
by  the  hand. 

"  O,  indeed,  married  ?"  echoed  the  old 
man. 

Carl's  face  had  worn  its  down-looking 
expression  ever  since  Alice  administered 
her  last  rebuff,  and  it  did  not  lighten  at 
this  news,  as  may  be  supposed.  Mistress 
Margery  Pilkington  had  not  thought  it 
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necessary  to  commanicate  to  her  cousin 
that  the  charge  he  had  confided  to  her 
tender  guardiansliip  had  evaded  her 
watchfulness  and  disappeared  one  morn- 
ing early ;  therefore  Kobin  had  the  feli- 
city of  breaking  the  ice  with  his  relatives. 
His  father  received  the  announcement 
without  evincing  surprise  or  displeasure ; 
he  looked  quite  cool,  but  nobody  who 
knew  Ike  Branston  liked  his  cool  manner; 
it  meant  evil. 

"  Uncle,  don't  be  angry  with  Hobm,  for 
my  sake ;"  Alice  pleaded  softly ;  she  un- 
derstood the  dangerous  warmng  of  his 
countenance. 

"Angry!  I  am  never  angry;  daugh- 
ter, take  a  seat ;  Robin,  have  some  coffee : 
Carl,  help  your  brother,"  said  Ike  with 
his  circular  smile,  which  was  a  triumph  of 
bland  hypocrisy:  he  laid  an  imctuous 
stress  on  the  changed  position  of  Alice  as 
his  daughter ;  he  used  to  call  her  niece ; 
never  by  her  name,  which  was  also  the 
name  of  his  deceased  wife.  Robin,  ^vith- 
out  a  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of  his 
Cither's  cordiality,  threw  off  his  rather 
proud  yet  anxious  restraint,  and  glided 
into  conversation  with  him  about  lus  in- 
tentions. 

"And  pray  where  have  you  pitched 
your  tent,  Robin ;  where  are  you  going 
to  live?  You  begin  housekeeping,  of 
course  ?"  asked  Ike  gravely. 

"  Wliy,  yes — ^I  suppose  so.  Can  you 
recommend  me  a  house,  sir  ?"  his  son  said, 
with  ercat  cheerfulness. 

"  Tliere  is  an  excellent  mansion  to  let 
in  Great  Howard-street — if  it  would  not 
be  too  small  for  you — rent  between  three 
and  four  hmidred;  it  is  beautifully  fur- 
nished, and  nearly  new.  llie  ICarl  of 
Monypence  had  it  for  a  few  seasons.  Here, 
my  dear,  is  something  towards  your  house- 
keeping expenses;"  and,  with  exquisite 
grace  and  urbanity,  Ike  lianded  his  daugh- 
tcr-in-Iaw  a  five-pound  note,  M'hich  he  had 
been  ostentatiously  extracting  from  his 
pocket-book,  as  he  suggested  a  residence 
for  the  young  pair.  Carl  seemed  inwardly 
diverted  at  the  irony  of  his  parent,  but  he 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  morning  paper,  except 
for  the  instant  when  the  bank-note  was  pre- 
sented, but  he  did  not  succeed  in  seeing 
its  amount,  and  was  rather  afraid  that  a 
8i>asm  of  generosity  might  have  seized  the 
old  man  at  the  sight  ot  his  younger  son's 
beaming  countenance.  liobin,  in  the 
same  doubt,  thanked  his  fiUher  warmly ; 
but  Alice  was  uneasy,  and  was  relieved 


when  the  dismal  hall-clock  stmok  ten,  and 
Ike  and  Carl  rose  to  go  to  their  office. 

"  Let  me  know  where  you  settle  down, 
Robin ;  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  firom 
time  to  time ;  I  don't  like  &mily  dissen- 
sions, you  are  aware;  good  morning," 
and  with  a  hurried  yet  expansive  hand- 
shaking Ike  ushered  his  younger  son  and 
Alice  out  into  the  street;  Carl  nve  his 
brother  a  cool  nod,  and  overlooung  his 
cousin  altogether,  marched  away,  as  if 
the  most  pressing  affiurs  called  him. 

When  llobin  and  Alice  had  got  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  Ike  Branston's  house, 
Alice  whispered — 

"  It  was  only  a  five-pound  note,  Robin," 

Her  husband  looked  surprised  for  a 
moment,  and  then  broke  into  a  merry 
laugh. 

"  We  ought  not  to  have  expected  any- 
thing better,"  ho  said.  "Never  mind, 
Alice,  I'll  turn  photographer,  painter  of 
portraits  for  the  million — anything.  Let 
us  go  and  look  at  that  cottage  we  saw  ad- 
vertised in  yesterday's  Timw — it  will  suit 
our  fortunes," 

"  I'll  be  as  happy  as  a  queen  there,  Ro- 
bin," Alice  gaily  respond^  and  she  step- 
Sed  out  cheerfoUy,  as  if  her  heart  were 
ghtened  of  a  load ;  she  was,  inde^  glad 
that  no  form  of  dependence  on  her  imde 
was  to  mar  her  new  life ;  and  to  be  free 
of  him  and  poor,  was  preferable  to  a  luzu« 
rious  slavery. 

The  cottage  in  question  was  &r  enough 
out  of  London  to  look  pleasantly  rural  in 
its  little  garden  fenced  off  from  some  mea- 
dow fields  by  a  wire  fence,  and  hidden 
from  the  road  by  a  very  high,  thick,  and 
closely-clipped  hedge.  It  was  an  old  cot- 
tage with  pebble-dsushed  walls,  and  a  poroh 
so  overgi'owTi  with  creepers  as  to  resem- 
ble a  gigantic  bee-hive ;  its  windows  were 
fantastically  pointed,  its  chimneys  twisted, 
and  its  rooms  low  and  picturesquely  in- 
convenient, but  Alice's  &noy  beautified  it 
in  a  twinkling.  The  parlor  should  have  a 
pale  ^een  paper,  and  crimson  carpet  and 
curtams :  here  should  be  Robin's  books 
— ^he  had  quantities  of  books — ^there  his 
piano;  the  pretty  statues  which  he  had 
given  her,  and  the  handsome  French  dock, 
would  ornament  the  chinmey-piece, 

"  It  will  do  beautifully !"  the  young  wife 
exclaimed;  they  might  look  at  twenty 
houses,  and  not  find  another  so  exactly 
suited  to  them  in  every  respect.  To  be 
sure,  Robin  struck  his  tall  head  twice  in 
passing  through  the  chamber  doorways, 
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but  that  gave  Alice  the  opportunity  of 
standing  on  tip-toes,  and  kissmg  away  his 
nieful  look,  and  of  whispering  what  a 
bonnie,  happy  little  nest  she  would  make 
of  it  for  him.  So  the  cottage  was  taken 
and  furnished,  and  still  in  the  glow  of 
"Love's  young  dream,"  Robin  and  his 
wife  took  possession  of  it. 

It  was  a  very  easy,  indolent,  untroubled 
life  that  they  led  for  the  next  six  months. 
The  summer  evening  walks  over,  the 
long  dark  lamp  and  fire-light  hours  came, 
when  Robin  read  out  some  new  book, 
while  Alice  sew^ed ;  and  the  little  ffreen 
and  ci-imson  parlor  was  a  picture  of  home 
happiness  worth  seeing. 

One  evening,  laying  down  his  volume, 
he  said :  "  By  the  bye,  Alice,  my  half- 
yearly  allowance  from  my  father  is  nearly 
a  month  overdue.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  let  the  day  slip.  I'll  go  to  Worm- 
filey  to-morrow."  AUce  said  it  would  be 
very  acceptable,  as  she  smiled  and  shook 
out  a  little  cap  of  delicate,  flimsy  lace 
that  she  was  busy  concocting.  Indeed, 
for  a  week  or  two  back,  the  money  in 
her  housekeeping  purse  had  been  ebbing 
very  low,  and  there  was  no  correspond- 
ingflood. 

The  next  morning  Robin  went  into 
town  by  the  onmibus,  and  waited  on  Mr. 
Wormsley,  his  fiither's  banker,  to  draw 
his  money.  The  banker  received  him 
with  a  stiff  courtesy.  He  said  that  he 
had  not  received  any  instructions  from 
his  respected  friend,  Branston,  to  pay  it ; 
indeed,  he  had  understood  from  that 
gentleman  that  Mr.  Robert's  allowance 
t^cased  from  the  day  of  Ids  marriage,  on 
which  happy  event  Mr.  Wormsley 
begged  to  congratulate  him. 

inexpressibly  mortified  and  embarrass- 
ed, Robin  returned  home  and  told  his 
wife  the  result  of  his  expedition.  She  was 
dismayed.  **  Then  we  have  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  depend  upon  ?"  she 
said.  "  Even  toia  cottage  furniture  is  to 
])ay  for  1  What  are  we  to  do,  Robin  ?" 
Iler  husband  made  three  or  four  turns  in 
the  little  parlor,  with  a  rather  overcast 
expression,  not  unnatural  in  a  man  who 
finds  himself  suddenly  deprived  of  all  his 
means,  while  his  cares  are  on  the  increase. 
It  was  with  a  rather  doubtM  air  that 
he  said  at  last,  "I'll  try  photography, 
Alice ;  everbody  loves  to  see  his  own 
portrait." 

"  But  who  will  come  out  here,  so  far 
from  town,  to  have  it  taken!"  Baid  the 


young  wife,  with  a  glance  of  regret  round 
her  pretty  room. 

"Kobody,  pet,  but  listen.  I  have  a 
plan  in  my  head,  only  I  want  you  to  help 
me  to  perfect  it.  I  must  engage  a  suita- 
ble place  in  town  ;  the  'bus  will  carry  me 
backwards  and  forwards.?' 

"  No,  Robin,  no  ?  You  will  bo  away 
from  me  all  day;  I  cannot  bear  that," 
interrupted  Alice,  shaking  her  head.  "  I 
must  be  with  you  wherever  you  are. 
We  must  get  lodgings  where  we  can  be 
together." 

Robin  kissed  her.  "I  shall  like  that 
the  best,  by  far ;  but  it  seems  a  pity  to 
leave  this  nice  little  place,"  said  he. 

"  But  we  must,  Kobin !"  responded 
Alice,  quietly.  How  often  does  that  tiny 
word,  must,  overrule  choice,  inclination, 
desire ! 

And  the  change  was  made  accordingly, 
not  without  some  regrets  expressed,  and 
more  restrained.  There  was  incessant 
traffic  from  da^vri  to  dark  in  the  qdarter 
where  they  fixed  their  new  abode  ;  and  a 
plate  aftixed  to  the  door-post  of  the  lodg- 
ings announced  to  all  the  stream  of  pass- 
ers-by that  a  photographic  artist  had 
his  residence  above.  A  large  frame  full 
of  portraits  also  embellished  the  wall  of 
the  house;  and  Alice,  from  her  seat  in 
the  window  over  it,  could  see  many  peo- 
ple stop  to  look  at  it.  She  watched 
eagerly  for  customers,  but  customers 
were  not  eager  to  come.  Bjr  way  of  at- 
tracting the  public  eye,  Robm  took  por- 
traits of  the  postman,  the  two  Lascar 
sweepers,  and  several  other  public  func- 
tionaries, but  without  much  effect.  His 
friends  came  in  relays,  and  smoked  a  good 
many  cigars,  and  were  taken  "  free  gratis, 
for  nothing,"  several  times  over;  but 
that  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  profitable 
speculation.  His  first  guinea,  earned 
professionally,  he  received  from  his  fiither, 
who  would  sit  to  him  and  pay  like  other 
people.  The  old  man  afi^cted  to  think 
that  his  son  was  getting  on  fieimously. 
"  I  saw  lots  of  people  round"  the  door 
when  I  came  in,"  said  he  with  a  flourish 
of  liis  hand  towards  that  locality,  "I  sup- 
pose they  are  waiting  imtil  you  are  dis- 
engaged." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  sir,"  Robin  replied, 
with  his  light-hearted  laugh;  *^in  fact, 
father,  you  are  my  first  patron.** 

"  But  you  have  made  a  fair  start? 
Things  look  respectable  about  you,  and 
respectability  is  all  in  this  worla ;  never 
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forget  that.     I  daresay  you 
thnflv  manasrer  ?     I  never  s 


find  Alice  a 
[fly  manager  ?  I  never  allowe<i  waste 
in  my  house.    How  is  she  to-day  ?" 

"  Not  well,  father.  But  will  you  not 
go  into  the  parlor  and  see  her  ?" 

So  Ike  Branston  paid  Ms  compliments 
to  his  daughter-in-law,  convcreed  with  her 
for  ten  minutes  in  a  fatherly  way,  alluded 
pathetically  to  the  dignity  she  was  going 
to  confer  on  him  m  making  him  a  grand- 
papa,  advised  her  to  take  care  of  herself, 
and  departed,  a  luminous  example  of  pa- 
teinal  decorum,  without  his  son  havmg 
found  either  opportunity  or  courage  to 
mention  the  withdrawal  of  his  allowance, 
and  the  painful  inconvenience  it  was 
likely  to  be  to  him.  Ike  had  a  pres- 
cience of  what  Robin  wanted  to  say, 
and  staved  it  off  skilfully;  he  did  not 
want  to  come  to  an  open  quarrel  with  his 
son,  for  respectability's  sake;  but  his 
heart  was  so  bitter  against  him  for  the 
time,  that  he  would  have  seen  him  starv- 
ing with  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  THE   FOURTH. 

Four  months  elapsed,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  dark  winter-days  Alice's  son  strug- 
gled into  the  world.  Privation  had  come 
into  Robin's  home  before  this ;  the  photo- 
graphic business  did  not  prosper,  and  a 
stray  guinea  for  a  caricature  on  passing 
events  was  all  that  found  its  way  into  the 
household  purse ;  but  both  Alice  and  her 
husband  were  marvellously  cheerful  under 
the  circumstances.  At  last  Robin  deter- 
mined to  apply  to  his  fiither  for  the  resto- 
ration of  his  bachelor  allowance,  and,  in 
that  intent,  he  went  early  one  morning  to 
his  ofiiee.  Carl  was  there,  and  received 
him  with  ceremonious  contempt;  but 
when  Robin  opened  his  business,  and  the 
father  seemed  inclined  to  relent,  he  inter- 
posed with  sneers  and  threats,  and  a 
stormy  quarrel  ensued,  which  resulted  in 
the  younger  brother's  being  forbidden  his 
father's  presence. 

That  evening  Ike  and  his  favorite  son 
sat  longer  than  usual  over  their  wine ;  not 
that  either  drank  much,  for  both  were 
abstemious  men,  but  that  each  had  a  mind 
preoccupied.  Ike  had  been  considerably 
disturbed  by  the  scene  at  the  office,  and 
his  face  now  wore  a  grey,  anxious  look ; 
his  hand  was  often  lifted  uneasily  to  his 
head,  but  Carl  was  so  absorbed  that  he 
did  not  notice  the  gesture.     At  length 


the  old  man  rose  and  walked  unsteadily 
to  the  fireplace,  against  which  he  support- 
ed himself.  When  he  spoke  his  utterance 
was  indistinct  and  slow  ;  evidently  some 
strange  influence  was  upon  him. 

"  We  might  have  left  him  that  paltry 
three  hundred,  Carl :  it  was  not  much," 
he  said,  anxiously  and  deprecatingly.  A 
cold  sneer  curved  Carl's  lips,  but  he  neither 
stirred  nor  looked  up.  Ike  continued  in 
the  same  tone :  ^'  I  think  I  shall  tell 
Wormsley  to  let  him  have  it — ^the  lad 
seemed  disheartened  to-day :  Alice  ill,  and 
the  child  to  look  to.  Do  you  think  Mar- 
ston  wiU  have  left  the  office  ?" 

Carl  started  up.  Marston  was  his  fa- 
ther's confidential  clerk,  a  man  who  had 
always  stood  Robin'9  friend.  "  Wait  until 
to-morrow,  sir,  and  you'll  think  better  of 
it,"  he  said  shortly.  Ike  moved  a  step  or 
two  forward,  stretched  out  his  hand,  tried 
to  say  something,  and  fell  upon  the  floor 
stricken  with  paralysis. 

About  a  quarter-of-an-hour  afterwards, 
a  breathless  messenger  arrived  at  Robin's 
door,  and  rang  the  photognqpher's  bell. 
It  was  too  late  for  business,  bat  he  went 
down  from  Alice's  room  to  see  what  was 
wanted,  and  was  told  that  he  must  go  up 
home  immediately,  for  his  &ther  had  had 
a  fit,  and  was  not  expected  to  survive  the 
night.  He  returned  for  a  moment  to  his 
wife,  bade  her  not  wake  for  him,  as  he 
might  be  detained,  kissed  her  and  the 
child,  and  then  accompanied  the  servant 
to  his  father's  house  in  all  haste. 

His  brother  Carl,  Marston  the  derk,  u 
physician,  and  the  housekeeper,  were  in 
the  chamber  as  he  entered  it.  The  old 
man  was  making  a  frightful  effort  to 
^eak,  but  could  not  articulate  \a  word. 
This  continued  for  some  time ;  then  the 
stupor  of  insensibility  seemed  to  shroud 
all  his  faculties.  Poor  Robin  held  one  of 
the  powerless  hands,  and  wept  as  bitterly 
as  ii  his  &ther  had  been  to  nim  what  he 
had  been  to  Carl,  while  his  brother  stood 
by  quite  phlegmatic  and  unmoyed ;  Mar- 
ston and  the  female  servant  were  also 
deeply  aflected.  The  phymoian  tried  all 
the  usual  remedies  witnout  effect,  and  de- 
livered oracular  sentiments  in  a  profes- 
sional tone :  Mr.  Bninston  might  raUy  and 
live  for  months,  or  it  might  be  years ;  or 
another  fit  might  supervene  and  prove 
fatal.  For  the  present,  nothing  more 
could  be  done,  but  if  the  patient  revived, 
he  might  have  a  few  drops  of  a  certain 
medicine,  for  which  a   prescription  was 
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given — a  very  few  drops,  in  water — and 
then  the  man  of  physic  departed,  pretty 
well  aware  that  Death  was  lying  in  wait 
to  take  possession  of  what  he  left. 

Ike  being  fallen  into  a  sort  of  lethargy 
which  seemed  likely  to  continue,  Robin 
ran  home  to  reassure  his  wife,  promising 
to  come  back  in  a  few  hours.  Marston 
lay  down  to  rest  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  the  housekeeper  went  to  her  bed. 
Carl  being  left  alone  in  his  father's  room, 
sat  down  by  the  bed-side  to  keep  his 
watch ;  it  was  the  first  time  such  a  vigil 
had  fallen  to  him,  and  the  deadly  stillness 
of  the  house  at  midnight  weighed  on  him 
like  a  nightmare.  This  man  never  had 
the  company  of  good  thoughts,  but  often 
a  throb  of  fear  came  to  hun  in  the  silent 
hours.  It  came  now.  He  got  up  and 
lifted  the  curtain  from  the  window.  There 
was  starlight  in  the  sky,  clear  and  pure, 
and  in  the  room  a  dun  lamp  burning 
under  a  shade.  On  the  mantelshelf  where 
it  stood  were  ranged  bottles,  full,  half- 
full,  and  empty,  and  at  the  end  the  pre- 
scription brought  from  the  chemist's 
that  night.  It  was  plainly  labelled,  and 
Carl's  eye,  dropping  from  the  lamp,  fell 
on  it  and  fixed  there;  wandered  away; 
returned  stealthily,  as  if  afraid  of  the 
thought  it  pointed,  and  then  glanced  at 
the  grey  old  head  under  the  crimson  drap- 
ery of  the  bed.  Carl  shuddered,  as  if 
chilled  to  the  bone,  walked  to  the  door 
of  the  room  where  Marston  lay ;  put  his 
hand  upon  the  handle ;  drew  it  back  ; 
halted  irresolute.  A  slight  moaning  noise 
called  him  back  to  his  father's  side ;  he 
was  struggling  to  speak  again.  Carl  bent 
his  ear  close  to  his  mouth,  and  distinguished 
a  few  disconnected  words :  "  Robin — wife 
—my  will — Marston — at  once ;"  he  seem- 
ed to  be  in  an  agony  of  haste. 

Carl  stood  uprignt  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  at  his  rather's  working  counten- 
ance ;  then  half-filling  a  wine-glass  with 
water,  poured  into  it  some  of  the  contents 
of  the  medicine.  Once  he  stayed  his 
hand ;  then,  swift  as  thought,  poured  on, 
and  presented  the  draught  to  the  old 
man's  lips.  He  swallowed  it  all,  and  lay 
back  with  his  son's  arm  under  him.  Carl 
drew  it  away,  and  went  behind  the  cur- 
tains, and  looked  up  at  the  starlit  heavens 
with  a  ghastly  &ce. 

When  Robin  returned  in  an  hour  or 
two  later,  his  brother  met  him  at  the 
chamber-door.  Their  fether,  he  said,  had 
had  a  second  seizure  and  was  dead ;  and 
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the    two   brothers  went  down-stairs  to- 
gether. 

CHAPTER  THE   FIFTH. 

Old  Ike  Branston's  ftmeral  was  over; 
the  shutters  were  opened,  the  blinds 
drawn  up.  Carl  was  by  himself  in  the 
house — his  own  house  now ;  and  the  ser- 
vants in  the  kitchen  were  talking  of 
"master's  father — old  master,"  whom 
they  had  buried  ceremoniously  that 
morning.  True  to  his  profession  to  the 
last,  Ike's  will  was  redolent  of  charity  and 
twenty  pound  bequests;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  his  gains  went  to  his  darling  Carl ; 
to  Robin,  nothing — not  a  shilling.  Kobhi, 
though  grievously  disappointed,  neither 
reproached  his  father's  memory,  nor  com- 
plained of  his  brother's  greed.  He  mere- 
ly remarked  :  "  If  he  had  lived  he  would 
have  altered  his  will ;  he  was  more  than 
half-disposed  to  forgive  me  the  last  time  I 
talked  to  him,  if  you  had  not  come  be- 
tween us,  and  you  know  it,  Carl." 

Carl  did  know  it;  and  not  finding  it 
convenient  to  make  any  asseverations  of 
his  good-will,  the  brothers  parted  with  a 
very  cool  hand-shake,  soon  after  the  other 
people,  who  had  paid  Ike  Branston  the 
respect  of  following  him  to  the  grave,  had 
dispersed. 

The  day  got  over  slowly.  Dinner-time 
came,  and  Carl  sat  down  to  his  solitar}^ 
repast,  with  the  white-headed  butler,  who 
had  served  his  father  ever  since  his  mar- 
riage, behind  his  chair,  and  a  feline-footed 
man  in  livery  to  wait  upon  him.  Not 
that  he  was  a  man  who  loved  state  or 
show,  but  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  alone, 
was  he  thus  attended.  He  dragged  the 
ceremonial  of  dining  over  along  hour  and 
a-half,  but  it  was  ended  at  last,  the  round 
table  with  the  decanters  placed  by  the  fire, 
and  the  servants  gone  out^  He  drew  a 
long  breath,  as  if  to  free  his  chest  from 
some  laboring  weight,  stirred  up  the 
fire  till  every  lurking  shadow  was  cnased 
out  of  the  room,  and  sat  down  in  an 
easy  chair  by  the  hearth — its  master. 

Its  master.  He  had  coveted  the  place 
long;  he  had  drawn  plans  of  what  he 
should  do  when  he  got  it ;  how  important, 
how  respectable,  how  powerful  he  should 
be.  These  plans  recurred  to  him  now 
very  vividly,  and  there  was  no  more  in- 
terest or  beauty  in  them  than  in  the  hand- 
ful of  white  ashes  scattered  under  the 
grate.    He  shifted  his  seat  restlessly  from 
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side  to  side,  and  his  face,  usually  so  calm 
and  self-possessed,  was  of  a  cold,  grey 
pallor — an  awful  look  he  had,  as  the  ser- 
vant remarked  to  his  fellows  in  the  kitchen, 
after  he  had  been  rung  up-stairs  twice  to 
replenish  the  blazhig  fire. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Carl 
<Irank  glass  afler  glass  of  wine,  then  rose 
fuid  paced  the  room  heavily,  as  if  the  com- 
panionable sound  of  his  own  footsteps  was 
better  than  the  vault-like  silence. 

"No  wonder,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
"  no  wonder  he  felt  lonely  and  lost — ^liis 
lather  had  doted  on  him;  nay,  she  did 
believe  that,  close-handed  as  old  master 
was  known  to  be,  he  would  have  coined 
his  heart  for  young  master." 

Suddenly  he  paused  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  his  eyes  settled  on  the  great 
mirror  which  towered  between  the  mantel 
:ind  the  ceiling.  He  seemed  to  see  in  its 
depths  the  heavily-draped  crimson  bed  in 
which  his  fether  died,  and  between  it  and 
the  light  stood  a  tall  figure  like  himself 
pouring  a  liquid  from  a  pliial  into  a  glass 
of  water ;  a  dim  lurid  glare  was  on  the 
face  of  the  glass  in  which  the  objects 
wavered  shadowy,  and  then  gradually 
faded,  until  it  reflected  only  the  sweep  of 
the  window  curtain  behind  him  and  his 
own  stony  face.  • 

"  It  is  only  a  delusion,"  he  said  aloud, 
but  his  limbs  shook  as  if  palsy-stricken, 
and  his  heart  beat  like  a  hammer.  He 
i*ang  the  bell,  and  when  the  servant  ap- 
peared he  held  liim  in  talk  some  time, 
asking  trivial  questions,  and  giving  as  tri- 
vial orders,  until  the  man  wondered  what 
had  come  over  him,  and  suggested  that, 
.Derhaps,  he  would  like  to  see  liis  brother, 
Mr.  liobin. 

*'No;  not  him.  See  that  this  great 
looking-glass  is  taken  down  to-morrow, 
Stevens ;  I  am  going  to  have  a  picture  in 
its  place,"  liis  master  said ;  '*  that  is  all — 
you  can  go  and  teU  Blundell  I  want  to 
(speak  to  him." 

Blundell,  the  white-haired  butler,  came, 
and  stood  some  five  minutes  with  the 
door  opeu  before  Carl  spoke,  and  when  he 
did  at  last  raise  his  head,  he  appeared  to 
seek  in  his  mind  for  what  he  had  intended 
to  say,  and,  not  rememberinff  it,  he  dis- 
missed the  old  servant,  recalled  him,  asked 
for  a  chamber  candlestick,  and  went  up- 
stairs to  his  bed-room.  Blundell  remarked 
that  he  never  in  his  life  did  see  a  man  so 
shook  as  Mr.  Carl  by  his  father's  death. 

In  the  ofiice,  during  the  daytime,  when 


he  was  surromided  by  business,  Carl 
Branston  recovered  himself;  night  after 
night  this  fear  of  solitude  returned  upon 
him.  Marston  observed  that  while  hLs 
temper  grew  more  irritable  his  hardness 
of  cnaracter  relaxed,  and  often  he  mani- 
fested a  total  indifference  to  opportunities 
of  gain  which  would  once  have  enlisted 
all  his  bad  and  selfish  energies.  Carl  had 
made  the  discovery  that  a  man  may  be 
rich,  respectable,  important,  and  power- 
ful, while  he  is  utterly  and  hopelessly 
wretched.  He  would  have  changed  places 
with  the  bare-footed  tramp  in  the  streets, 
with  his  miserable  debtors,  with  anybody. 
In  his  harassed  and  dejected  state  ne  was 
often  visited  by  the  doctor  who  had  at- 
tended his  father,  and  who  now  recom- 
mended him  either  to  travel  awhile  or  to 
have  company  in  his  own  house.  Carl 
did  not  like  to  stir  from  home,  and  could 
think  of  nobody  for  a  companion  but  Mis- 
tress Margery  l^ilkington ;  so  he  sent  for 
her,  and  she  came.  He  had  society  enough 
now.  Oh!  it  was  a  blissful  household 
where  Margery  Pilkington  ruled. 

Ere  long,  Carl  grew  more  afraid  of  his 
cheerful  companion  than  he  had  ever  been 
either  of  himself  or  his  solitude.  The 
glare  of  her  eyes  pursued  him,  watched 
him  as  steadfastly  as  if  she  were  his  &te 
patiently  biding  its  hour ;  she  dictated  to 
nim  on  all  occasions,  great  and  small,  and 
took  complete  mastery  of  him ;  if  he  re- 
sisted, she  menaced  him,  and  there  was 
that  in  her  hard  voice  and  glittering  cold 
eye  which  said  he  had  better  not  quarrel 
with  her !  And  Carl  did  not  quarrel  with 
her;  but,  after  enduring  a  two  jrears 
tyranny — to  which  old  monkish  discipline 
must  liave  been  a  trifle — ^Mrs.  Margery 
Pilkington  was  one  morning  found  dead 
in  her  bed,  and  he  was  free  again. 

It  was  after  this  event  that  the  house 
was  sold  and  pulled  down :  an  institution 
for  charitable  purposes  being  built  on  its 
site.  Carl  Branston  gave  the  money,  and 
laid  the  foundation  stone.  AflerwBrds, 
he  went  abroad.  It  is  but  imperfectly 
kno^vn  wliat  he  did  there.  Marston  con- 
ducted the  business  at  home  on  his  own 
responsibility.  From  time  to  time,  rumors 
reached  him  that  Carl  had  become  a  pa- 
pist, and  member  of  a  severe  commumty 
of  monks ;  then,  that  he  was  living  under 
some  new  medical  regimen  in  an  estab- 
lishment near  Paris;  then,  that  he  was 
gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem — ^that 
he  was  an  attendant  at  a  public  hospital — 
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:i  volunteer  with  the  French  army  m  Al- 
giers— ^fifty  things,  of  which  the  brief 
business  letters — "do  this,  do  that" — 
iXave  no  hint  whatever.  So  Marston  be- 
lieved  none  of  them.  His  master  loved 
ti-avel,  it  appeared ;  let  him  have  it,  then ; 
he  would  find  all  right  whenever  it  pleased 
him  to  come  home  again. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

A  MERRY  heart  and  a  good  temper  will 
arry  their  owner  blithely  through  the 
trials  and  difficulties  of  this  troublesome 
world,  when  a  body  who  lacks  their  plea- 
sant buoyancy  will  sit  down  m  doleful 
(lumps  and  let  his  cares  ride  over  him  just 
ns  they  will.  Robin  Branston  and  Alice 
his  wife  were  always  poor,  struggling  and 
hopeful ;  the  one  cheered  and  upheld  the 
other,  and  while  their  family  anxieties 
yearly  increased,  their  natural  cheerfulness 
increased  too.  The  photographic  business 
was  poorly  remunerative,  but  Robin  was 
:i  quick  wit  at  a  caricature,  and  when 
times  where  dull  he  was  not  superior  to 
lithographing  a  music  title,  a  circular,  or 
a  bill-head ;  indeed,  he  could  turn  his 
hand  to  anything  in  the  draughtsman's 
way,  and  did;  with  three  curly  pates, 
each  a  step  above  the  other,  and  six  of 
the  brightest  blue  eyes  in  the  world  look- 
ing to  papa's  hands  for  all  manner  of 
things,  he  was  not  —  being  of  a  sound 
lieart  and  head — ^likely  to  stand  idle  in  the 
niarket-place  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.  Alice  was  a  very  comfortable 
helpmate  for  him;  she  always  looked 
bright  and  pleasant,  and  prettily  dressed 
in  the  simplest  materials,  and  her  children 
>verc  dairies  for  bloom  and  health;  Robin, 
spite  of  precarious  work  and  precarious 
pay,  was  a  happy  man  in  a  very  happy 
liome.  His  &tner  had  been  dead  now 
seven  years;  his  brother  Carl,  with  whom 
since  that  event  he  had  held  no  communi- 
(jition  whatever,  had  been  absent  from 
England  upwards  of  five ;  and  his  bachelor 
friends  had  been  drifted  Mther  and  thither, 
until,  beyond  his  fireside,  Robin  had  no 
very  strong  interest  remaining. 

By  this  fireside,  he,  his  wife  and  his 
children  were  spending  a  cheerful  Christ- 
mas eve.  It  was  stormy  out  of  doors ; 
the  wind  and  the  rain  were  holding  high 
holiday  amongst  the  chimney  tops  and 
crhurch  steeples ;  and  there  was  just  that 
soimd  of  hopeless  drenched  discomfort  in 


the  streets  that  made  the  crackling  fire 
look  the  very  shrine  of  household  ease 
and  happiness.  Robin  had  the  youngest 
boy  on  his  knee,  taking  repose  after  four 
and  twenty  journeys  to  Banbury  Cross 
and  back;  the  eldest  had  retired  into 
private  life  under  the  table  to  enjoy  at 
peace  a  new  picture-book;  and  master 
Frank  was  lying  on  the  hearth-rug  with 
his  shoe-soles  m  the  air,  setting  out  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  puzzle ;  Alice  had  idle 
fingers  for  once,  and  softly  reflective  eyes, 
which  looked  as  if  they  were  seeing  pic- 
tures in  the  fire — pictures,  perhaps,  of  a 
great  future  for  her  children,  and  a  calm 
autumn  time  for  Robin  and  herself^  after 
their  working  season  was  past  and  gone. 

At  last  she  spoke  : 

"  So  Carl  has  come  back  to  England. 
I  wish  we  were  on  good  terms,  Robm ;  it 
is  unchristian  to  quarrel  for  years." 

"So  it  is,  Alice.  What  made  you 
speak  of  him  just  now  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  him,  poor  fellow. 
I  wish  he  would  come  home  to  us  for  a 
month  or  two,  we  should  do  him  a  world 
of  good.  He  has  never  thoroughly  got 
over  his  father's  death." 

"  How  strange  our  minds  should  touch 
the  same  point.  That  was  just  what  I 
was  saying  to  myselt  Listen — what  is 
that  ?" 

It  was  a  long  irregtilar  knocking  at  the 
street  door;  Kobin  looked  up  at  his 
startled  wife. 

"  It  can  be  nobody  but  Carl  I" 

It  was  Carl.  He  came  gropine  in, 
dazzled  by  the  change  from  the  darkness 
in  the  streets  to  the  glowing  brilliance  of 
the  parlor.  Robin  erasped  him  heartUy 
by  the  hand  and  bade  him  welcome. 
Carl  stood  for  a  minute  looking  from  one 
figure  to  the  other  with  a  bewfldered  air, 
moving  his  hand  uneasily  over  his  face  as 
if  to  clear  away  some  mist.  His  appear- 
ance was  dejected  in  the  extreme;  his 
clothing  was  drenched,  his  heavy  cloak 
literally  clinging  to  him  with  the  wet,  and 
his  hair  lay  dabUed  in  gray  streaks  upon  his 
forehead.  His  face  was  white  and  worn, 
as  if  he  had  risen  from  the  bed  of  tedious 
and  painfhl  disease ;  his  voice,  when  he 
spoke  in  answer  to  his  brother's  greeting, 
came  up  out  of  his  chest,  hollow  and  un- 
certain, like  the  voice  of  a  man  who  has 
kept  long  and  enforced  silence.  Alice 
made  him  sit  down  in  her  own  chair. 

"  You  have  come  off  a  journey,  Carl, 
and  are  quite  worn  out ;  you  must  not 
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try  to  talk  yet,"  said  she.  He  looked 
into  her  face  for  a  few  seconds  and  then 
asked. 

"Why  have  you  put  your  hair  away 
from  your  face  ?  You  do  not  look  like 
yourself;  the  long  curls  were  prettier — 
the  curls  were  prettier,  Robin,  were  they 
not  ?  Yes,  a  great  deal  prettier."  And 
folding  his  hands  one  over  the  other,  he 
went  on  repeating,  "  Yes,  prettier,  a  great 
deal  prettier,"  like  one  in  a  dream. 

Robin  seemed  not  to  observe  his  odd 
manner,  and  after  a  little  while  Carl,  in 
watching  Alice  as  she  moved  about  the 
tea-table,  recovered  himself  somewhat. 

"  I  have  come  home  for  good,  Robin, 
now,"  he  said  more  collectedly ;  "  I  have 
bought  a  place  in'  Yorkshire,  and  am  go- 
ins:  to  settle  down  there  and  lead  the  life 
of  a  country  gentleman — a  country  gen- 
tleman I"  and  he  laughed. 

"  That  will  be  very  nice,  Carl ;  you 
must  be  sick  of  wandei-ing  by  tliis  time, 
are  you  not  ?"  asked  Alice. 

"  Sick  of  my  life — sick  of  everything ! 
You  must  come — all  of  you — and  keep 
me  company;  the  more  the  merrier. 
Those  are  yonr  boys,  Robin?"  The 
three  children  had  dropped  their  several 
employments  on  the  entrance  of  tlieir 
stranger  uncle,  and  now  stood  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  watching  him  with  intense  cu- 
riosity. At  his  mention  of  them,  Frank 
drew  a  step  or  two  nearer,  tightly  gras])- 
ing  the  key  of  his  puzzle,  the  pieces  of 
whicli  were  strewn  on  the  hearth-rug. 

"  Have  you  been  in  a  desert-island, 
Uncle  Carl  ?"  he  asked,  sturdily. 

"Yes.  I  have  lived  in  one  all  my 
life." 

"  Who  do  you  think  Frank  is  like  in 
the  face,  Carl  ?"  said  his  mother,  to  stop 
the  boy's  questions,  which  he  was  evi- 
dently going  to  propound  with  great  ear- 
nestness. Carl  looked  at  him  a  few  se- 
conds, then  averted  his  eyes  to  the  fire, 
and  said,  he  could  not  tell. 

"  We  all  think  him  very  like  his  grand- 
father— don't  you  see  the^  resemblance  ? 
Look  again,"  persisted  Alice,  laying  her 
hand  affectionately  on  the  boy's  head,  and 
raising  the  hair  from  his  forehead,  which 
was  of  noble  expanse.  Carl  glanced  up 
peevishly ;  "  I  see  no  likeness  at  all,  un- 
less it  be  to  you — it  is  to  you,"  lie  replied, 
and  turned  his  head. 

"Uncle  Carl,  were  there  any  savage 
beasts  in  the  island  you  have  come  from  ?'' 
demanded  Frank,  going  up  to  his  cliair. 


"Savage  beasts  in  plenty — ^there  are 
nothing  else,  in  fact,  where  I  live." 

"  And  were  you  alone,  uncle  ?" 

"  No." 

This  monosyllable  was  ejaculated  in  so 
fierce  a  tone  that  the  lad  was  glad  to 
draw  back  to  his  mother,  and  contem- 
plate his  eccentric  relative  at  a  distance. 
After  a  pause  of  several  minutes  Robin 
asked  his  brother  from  what  place  he  had 
travelled  last.  "  From  Rome,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  it  is  a  fine  city,  but  dead — dead 
and  dug  up  again." 

The  way  in  which  Carl  Branston  enun- 
ciated his  words  was  of  the  strangest.  If 
you  could  imagine  a  mechanical  imita- 
tion of  the  human  voice  you  would  have 
it ;  each  sentence  came  out  sharply,  dis- 
tinctly, but  disconnectedly,  as  if  the 
speaker  were  groping  in  the  dark  for 
ideas  or  memories  which  he  could  not 
seize,  or  which,  having  seized,  he  could 
not  fit  with  words  enough.  Robin's  na- 
ture was  not  to  remember  wrongs,  or  he 
might  have  taken  a  cold  satis&ction  in 
the  -vdew  of  his  brother's  misery ;  instead 
he  regarded  him  with  deepest  com- 
miseration, and  Alice,  who  nad  never 
loved  him,  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
tears.  Carl  said,  "Your  heart  was  al- 
ways soft,  Alice ;  but  do  not  waste  any 
sympathy  on  me.  You  only  see  a  man 
who  has  not  slept  in  a  bed  for  a  week. 
Give  me  some  tea,  and  I'll  go  back  to  my 
inn." 

"  Certainly,  Carl,  you  will  not  leave  us 
to-night,  and  Christmas  time,  too  ?"  cried 
Robin;  "think  you  have  come  home — 
you  are  welcome,  heartily  welcome — ^and 
it  is  not  fit  you  should  stir  from  the  fire- 
side again.    Alice  has  a  room  for  you," 

"  Well,  so  be  it,"  replied  Carl ;  "  I  will 
be  your  guest  for  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
you  must  be  mine." 

Frank  had  gradually  crept  back  to  a 
position  in  front  of  his  uncle,  and  stood 
gazing  steadfastly  into  his  countenance 
with  a  solemn  earnestness  and  childish 
curiosity.  "  Uncle  Carl,"  he  began  delib- 
erately, "you  have  lived  on  a  desert- 
island — ^have  you  seen  ghosts  also?" 

Alice  laughed,  and  drew  him  away, 
calling  him  foolish  boy,  and  bidding  him 
not  to  tease  his  uncle,  who  was  tireo, 

"Seen  ghosts  I  what  does  the  lad 
mean — ^ghosts,  what  are  ghosts^*  said 
Carl,  passionately,  and  with  lividly 
blanched  lips.  "Ghosts!  who  says  any- 
thing about  ghosts?    I  know  nothing. 
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Why  should  I  see  ghosts  ?    Go  away,  go 
:iway !" 

Frank  hid  himself  behind  his  mother, 
hut  it  was  not  him  that  Carl's  clenched 
fist  menaced  ;  it  was  some  shadow-form 
in  the  air  at  which  he  glared,  and  which- 
lie  bade  begone.  This  fit  of  agitation 
lasted  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  he 
sank  collapsed  and  groaning  in  his  chair, 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  breast.  Alice 
hurried  the  children  out  of  the  room  and 
sent  them  to  their  beds.  When  she  re- 
turned, Carl  was  telling  his  brother  how 
ill  he  had  been  in  Rome,  and  that  he  had 
not  recovered  his  tone  yet.  "  You  see, 
Robin,  I  have  led  a  hard  life ;  O  my  God, 
what  a  miserable  life  I'* 

"  Our  father's  death,  occurring  so  sud- 
denly, was  a  dreadful  shock  to  you,  Carl !" 
said  Alice,  gently.  There  was  no  an- 
swer. Carl  sat  staring  into  the  fire  for 
several  minutes ;  and  at  last  he  said,  very 
suddenly : 

*'  Go  you  away,  Alice ;  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  Robin — go  away."  As 
the  door  closed  after  her,  Carl  leaned  for- 
ward towards  his  brother,  and  said  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  "  Robin,  I  murdered  my 
father ! — and — and  Margery  Pilkington !" 
Robin  started  back  and  stared  at  him; 
their  eyes  met. 

"  Yes — I  poisoned  them  both,  and  they 

— died — died — died,  and  I  am How 

>\'ild  you  look,  brother !  what  ails  you  ?" 

"Have  done  with  these  foolish  talcs, 
vdW  you !"  cried  Robin  fiercely ;  "  you 
have  command  enough  to  keep  in  lies, 
have  you  not  ?" 

"  I  put  three  times  the  quantity  in  the 
glass,  and  he  took  it  out  of  my  hand — if  I 
had  waited  three  hours  I  should  have  sav- 
ed my  soul — ^the  doctor  said  he  could  not 
have  lived  longer,  but  the  devil  was  there 
tempting  me — ^Margery  Pilkington  found 
my  secret  out  the  first  evening  she  lived 
with  me,  and  the  persecution  I  underwent 
from  that  woman  was  awful — and  one 
nicjht  she  threatened  me,  and  she  died. 
Well,  what  of  that  ?  They  said  she  had 
disease  of  the  heart ^" 

"  Carl,  are  these  &bles  conjured  out  of 
a  sick  brain? — they  are  surely?"  said 
Robin  in  an  awful  tone. 

"Devil's  truth,  every  one  of  them!" 
returned  Carl,  with  an  insane  glee; 
"  devil's  truth,  I  tell  you.  If  you  don't 
believe,  ask  Margery  Pilkington — ^there 
she  sits  in  your  wife's  place.  You  won't 
tell  Alice — swear!"    He  sprang  up  and 


laid  his  hand  on  his  brother's  shoulder. 
Robin  thrust  him  back  into  his  <dudr,  and 
held  him  with  a  grasp  of  iron. 

"  You  are  stark  mad,  Carl,  and  do  not 
know  what  you  say  I" 

"  I  do  know  what  I  say.  Let  me  be  I" 
he  shook  himself  roughly,  but  Robin  did 
not  move  his  hand,  for  there  was  a  danger- 
ous glitter  in  Carl's  eyes  as  if  he  longed 
to  spring  on  and  throttle  him.  At  this 
instant  a  second  knock  was  heard  at  the 
street  door,  which  caused  Carl  to  cower 
down  pale  and  trembling,  as  if  he  would 
hide  himself.  Some  one  ascended  the 
stairs,  Alice  opened  the  door,  and  a  large 
foreign-looking  man  entered. 

"  Mr.  Carl  is  here  ?"  he  observed ;  then 
whis^)ered  to  Robin  that  he  had  a  word 
for  his  private  ear,  "  You  will  stav  here 
a  minute,  Mr.  Carl,"  he  added,  lifting  a 
forefinger  in  a  menacing  way ;  "  Madame 
will  keep  you  company  till  we  return," 
They  passed  into  the  adjoining  room. 

"Mr.  Carl  escaped  us  yesterday,  sir. 
You  vnH  have  discovered  that  he  is  mad?" 
said  the  stranger ;  "  you  will  allow  us  to 
remove  him  ?" 

Robin  looked  disconcerted.  "  Mad ! 
ves,  I  suppose  he  is — indeed,  of  course  he 
IS.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it — ^"  he  re- 
plied, hesitatingly. 

"O,  he  can  not  be  with  any  one  an 
hour  'without  betraying  it  unmistakeably. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  told  you 
his  fancies  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Robin,  and  paused.  The 
man  was  watching  his  count^ance  closely. 

"Absurd  self-accusations,  eh?"  ques- 
tioned the  man,  who  spite  of  his  foreign 
air,  spoke  English  with  the  native  accent. 
"  I  see,  he  has  startled  you,  sir ;  you  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  really  did 
murder  his  venerable  fiither  and  that 
woman  ?  It  is  liis  mania.  I  have  heard 
him  confess  all  the  imaginary  circumstan- 
ces with  a  wonderful  air  of  reality ;  but 
just  in  the  same  way  I  have  heai'd  him 
confess  to  other  deeds,  to  killing  you,  for 
instance,  and  a  girl  called  Alice,  and  a 
variety  of  thefts,  in  the  most  circumstan- 
tial manner.  His  mind — what  he  has  left 
of  it,  at  least  —  runs  perpetually  on 
murder." 

Robin  drew  a  long  breath.  "  How  is 
it  that  he  is  under  your  care  ?"  he  asked 
the  stranger. 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  physician ;  some  time  since 
— two  years — Mr.  Carl  Branston  placed 
hinself  in  my  hands,  and  I  undertook  to 
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protect  ^'^jn  against  himself.  His  lucid 
intervaJs  are  few  and  short.  Yesterday 
morning  he  was  tolerably  well,  and  while 
walking  in  the  grounds  of  my  house,  must 
have  suddenly  conceived  the  design  of  an 
escape ;  but  he  was  easily  traced." 

"  It  will  be  a  satisfiiction  to"  me  to  have 
him  near  London,"  said  Robin ;  "  I  should 
like  to  see  that  his  unhappy  condition  is 
as  much  ameliorated  as  it  can  be." 

"Naturally,  sir;  but  there  would  be 
risk  of  his  babblings — ^marvellously  truth- 
ful they  sound  sometimes  —  rousing  scru- 
tiny. On  the  whole — consider  it  carefully 
—on  the  whole,  it  would  be  as  well  that 
you  should  let  me  remove  him  abroad," 
replied  the  doctor. 

''Let  us  hear  what  he  says  himself" 
said  Robin. 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  be  of  my  opinion," 
returned  the  stranger,  and  they  went 
back  into  the  first  room.  Alice  had 
brought  in  Carl'H  cloak,  thoroughly  dry, 
and  he  was  busy  putting  it  on. 

"I  am  almost  ready,  doctor,"  he  ex- 
claimed, eagerly. 

"  You  will  go  with  me,  T\dll  you  not  ? 
You  feel  safe  ?" 

"  Yes,  much  safer.  Come  away."  He 
took  no  notice  of  Alice's  hand  held  out 
to  him,  or  of  the  tears  that  she  could  not 
restrain,  but  hurried  down  the  stairs  hold- 
ing the  doctor's  arm.  Robin  followed. 
At  the  door  waited  a  carriage  with  an- 
other man  in  it,  like  a  keeper,  Carl  got 
in  J  then  cried  out,  "Good  night.  Alice, 
you'll  come  to  see  me ;  you  too,  Robin, 
and  the  boys  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Carl ;  poor  fellow,"  replied 
his  brother,  wringing  his  hand. 

The  window  of  the  carriage  was  pulled 
up,  and  it  drove  rapidly  away  down  the 
street  through  the  pouring  rain  and  howl- 
ing wmd.  Kobin  returned  slowly  to  his 
wife.    She  was  crying  over  the  fire. 

"O,  husband,  what  a  Christmas  guest  I 
what  a  coming  home !"  cried  she. 

"  Sad !  Marston  must  have  known  of 
this — ^I  wonder  whyhe  never  told  us," 
replied  Robin.  "What  did  he  say  to 
you  while  I  was  out  of  the  room  with  the 
doctor  ?" 

"  Nothmg." 

"  Let  us  get  to  bed.  Poor  Carl !  he  is 
not  in  bad  hands  seemingly,  but  I'll  go 
and  see  after  him  in  a  little  while.  It  is 
like  a  dream,  is  it  not  ?  Come  and  gone 
already !" 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

The  summer  following  Carl  Branston's 
visit  to  his  brother's  house  in  London,  was 
one  of  prolonged  drought ;  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  were  shrivelled  and  burnt  up,  the 
earth  yawned  in  thirsty  cracks  all  over  its 
surface.  Robin  had  seen  Carl  twice,  and 
had  been  convinced  by  what  he  himself 
observed,  as  well  as  by  the  doctor's  argu- 
ments, that  he  could  not  be  in  kinder 
hands,  and  he  left  him  where  he  had  at 
first  voluntarily  placed  himself  Having 
seen  him,  Robin  was  satisfied  that  his  delu- 
sions were  incurable,  and  by  and  bjr,  happy 
in  his  own  home,  in  his  wife  and  his  beau- 
tiful children,  the  remembrance  of  that 
awful  visit  ceased  to  weigh  upon  him« 

As  for  Carl,  when  he  passea  out  of  the 
dusty  arena  of  business  life,  his  place  was 
filled  up,  and  he  was  forgotten,  as  much 
as  if  he  was  already  dead.  His  money 
accumulated  untouched;  his  &te  had 
evolved  itself  step  by  step  from  the  crime 
which  his  paroxysms  of  remorse  continu- 
ally betrayed.  From  that  moment  mists 
of  vague  dread  conftised  him,  then  a  twi- 
light of  distinct  fears  which  made  them- 
selves ghastly  shapes  to  his  bodily  eyes, 
and  finally  madness  fell  upon  him. 

It  was  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  August 
that  he  escaped  a  second  time  from  the 
house  in  which  he  was  guarded,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  was  more  successful  in 
eluding  pursuit  than  he  had  previously 
been.  Ten  days  elapsed  and  ne  had  not 
been  traced.  It  was  known  that  he  had 
money ;  it  had  never  been  withheld  from 
him  since  his  confinement ;  for  he  loved 
to  enter  into  imaginary  sales  with  his 
keei>ers,  and  would  not  be  put  off  with 
anything  but  the  gold  which  he  had,  so 
far  as  he  was  himself  concerned,  suooeeded 
in  turning  into  withered  leaves. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  then, 
the  anniversary  of  his  father's  death,  he 
towards  nightmll  entered  a  thick  wood,  a 
narrow  bridle-path  across  one  angle  of 
which  led  towards  an  extensive  flat  of 
furze  and  ling-covered  moor.  The  trees, 
closely  planted,  and  still  in  their  frill  sum- 
mer foliage,  excluded  all  but  the  rarest 
glimpses  of  sky.  One  may  imagine  this 
God-forgotten  man  wandering  aimlessly 
forward  in  the  gloomy  silence,  hungry 
and  thirsty,  trenioling  at  the  rustle  of  a 
lea^  hearing  in  his  own  muffled  footsteps 
eclioes  of  the  pursuers'  tread,  and  panting 
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hastily  on  with  many  a  backward  glance 
along  the  blackening  path.  One  may 
imagine  him  stumbling  as  his  eyes  rove 
from  one  of  his  phantom  companions  to 
another,  cursing  them  under  his  breath, 
and  then  laughing  insanely  till  the  hushed 
woods  thrill  again — imagine  it  but  feintly. 

Presently  he  became  aware  of  singular 
glares  of  light  through  openings  between 
the  trees,  and  patches  on  the  ground. 
What  could  this  appearance  be?  Not 
lightning,  for  moon  and  stars  were  shining 
overhead;  the  effect  of  these  sudden  breaks 
in  the  shadowy  darkness  of  the  imder- 
growth  of  bushes  was  wild  in  the  extreme ; 
to  Carl  Branston  it  may  have  seemed  like 
the  horrid  approach  to  the  mouth  of  hell. 
Soon  night  was  changed  into  hideous  and 
lurid  day ;  the  stars  paled  before  its  glare ; 
a  low^'mss,  like  laughter  of  triumphant 
fiends,  seemed  to  move  the  air  all  around 
him,  and  hot,  quick  breaths  waft  against 
his  fece.  He  must  have  now  lost  M  the 
&int  glimmer  of  sense  which  had  directed 
his  wanderings  hitherto,  or  what  met  his 
view  on  coming  to  the^verge  of  the  wood 
might  have  been  comprehended,  and  its 
danger  avoided.  The  rarze  and  ling  were 
on  fire  throughout  an  inunense  tract,  the 
excessive  dryness  of  everything  causing 
them  to  burn  with  marvellous  swiftness. 
To  Carl  it  was  only  a  continuation  of  his 
awfuf  ^ncies,  no  more  real  or  unreal  than 
they.    He  was  bewildered,  mazed,  lost ! 

Straight  on  he  ran.  No  visible  outlet ; 
be  turned ;  the  fire  had  crept  behind  him, 
and  was  rushing  for  the  wood.  To  the 
right;  to  the  left;  the  flame  was  there 
before  him — no  escape !  He  was  literally 
hemmed  in  within  a  momently  narromng 
circle ;  the  red  tongues  came  leaping  and 
dancing  over  the  furze,  leaving  black 
smoking  desolation  in  their  track  straight 
towards  him ! 

O  calm  summer  night  I  what  a  scene 
was  this  on  which  you  looked  down! 
What  horrible  despair!  What  deadly 
fear !  Went  there  up  no  prayer  from  that 
doomed  and  miserable  man  in  his  ex- 
tremity ?    No  cry  for  mercy  or  pardon — 


no  outbreak  of  repentance  ?  That  is  your 
secret  and  heaven's.  His  hour  of  reckon- 
ing came  to  him  then,  and  such  as  his  ac- 
count stood  it  must  have  been  given  in  to 
the  just  Judge  who,  sooner  or  later,  brings 
every  man's  sin  home  to  him. 

Carl  Branston's  wretched  remains  were 
found  and  identified  not  maily  days  after. 

The  Doctor  from  whose  house  he  harl 
escaped  brought  the  news  of  the  catastro- 
phe to  Robin  and  his  wife.  With  the 
tbrmer  and  Mr.  Marston  he  had  a  long 
private  conference.  The  disclosures  and 
explanations  then  given  and'  received, 
never  transpired  further ;  even  Alice  was 
not  permitted  to  share  them;  but  that 
they  were  of  a  dark  and  awful  character 
she  might  conjecture  firom  the  &ct  that 
notwithstanding  the  vast  accumulated  for- 
tune that  Carl  left  behind  him,  her  hus- 
band still  continued  a  poor  and  hard-work- 
ing man.  Some  years  later,  when  their 
children's  education  became  expensive, 
and  money  would  have  been  of  solid  benefit 
to  them,  she  ventured  to  ask  how  the  pro- 
perty had  been  applied,  and  why  it  was 
diverted  from  them  ?  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  Robin  spoke  briefly  and  sternly 
to  her :  "Alice,  if  my  children  were  bare- 
foot, and  wanting  bread,  not  one  sixpence 
of  Carl's  money  should  go  to  relieve  them," 
he  said. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  fortune 
turned  a  more  lightsome  countenance  on 
Robin's  home,  and  though  not  likely  ever 
*to  be  rich  necessity  ceased  to  press  upon 
him.  His  boy&  grew  up  fine,  intelligent, 
honest  men,  and  made  themselves  a  way 
in  the  world  both  honorable  and  &tnons : 
thanks  to  the  strong,  upright  principles 
and  straightforward  system  of  conduct  in 
which  Alice  and  he  had  trained  them. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  was  a  proverb  impressed  on  them 
very  early  in  life.  Though  in  perfect 
imorance  of  the  reason,  the  lads  say  to 
this  day  that  their  father  was  the  only 
man  they  ever  knew  who  had  an  un- 
feigned and  undisguised  abhorrence  of 
1  money. 
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To  the  lot  of  few  writers  has  it  feUen  to 
be  so  enthusiastically  admired  on  the  one 
side,  and'  so  unconditionally  rejected  on 
the  other,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  been,  still  is, 
and  perhaps  long  will  be.  The  dislike 
many  feel  and  avow  towards  him  is,  in 
certain  cases,  as  one  of  his  sympathisers 
observes,  honestly  determined  by  some 
constitutional  peculiarity,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  read  him  without  extreme 
discomfort.  Now  it  is  his  vagrancy  of 
style ;  now  his  mysticism  of  tone,  that 
onends;  these  stumble  at  his  rough 
usage  of  the  conventional,  those  at  Ms 
cynical  scorn,  his  sweeping  invective,  his 
austere  and  minatory  accents,  stem  as 
ever  his  Covenanting  sires  made  use  of, 
against  the  crooked  and  perverse  genera- 
tion with  which  they  had  to  do. 

This  last  characteristic  has  especially 
caught  the  attention  of  continental  critics, 
whom  the  name  and  &me  of  Thomas  Car- 
We  have  aroused  to  inquiry.  The  Latter- 
]Day  Pamphleteer  is  to  them,  in  the 
capital  features  of  his  character,  a  puri- 
tain  ioossaia  revived*  .  "Sorti  de  race 
calviniste,"  to  (j^uote  •  passage  which 
might  have  been  mtended  for  him,  "  il  en 
a  conserve  tm  certain  tour  austere  Paffin- 
it6  pour  oomprendre  et  rendro  ces 
naturels  tenaces,  ces  inspirations  onergi- 
ques  et  sombres.  Les  habitudes  de  race 
et  d'education'*'   premiere    se  marquent 


*  "  Thomas  Carlyle,"  writes  a  "  critical  biogra- 
pher," of  more  emphasis  than  discretion,  "was  born 
at  Ecdefecban,  Annandala  His  parents  were 
'good  &rmer  people/  his  father  an  elder  in  the 
Secession  Church  there,  and  a  man  of  strong  native 
sense,  whose  words  were  said  to  '  nail  a  subject  to 
the  wxdL'  His  excellent  mother  still  [1843]  lives, 
and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  lately  in 
the  company  of  lier  illustrious  son ;  and  beautiful  it 
was  to  see  his  profound  and  tender  regrard,  and  her 
motherly  and  yearning  reverence — to  hear  her 
fine  old  Covenanting  accents,  concerting  with  his 
transcendental  tones." — Since  then — among  other 
and  graver  chancres — our  reporter  has  changed  his 
key,  on  the  theme  of  Carlyle,  by  a  whole  octave  or 
two. 


encore  dans  le  talent  et  se  retrouvent 
dans  la  parole,  mdme  lorsqu'elles  ont 
disparu  des  habitudes  de  notre  vie:  on 
en  garde  la  fibre  et  le  ton." 

It  is  not  every  one  that  can  "  get  on  " 
under,  or  "put  up"  with,  a  scolding 
teacher — a  teacher  who  is  eminently,  if 
not  exclusively,  a  scold.  Now  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  it  has  been  said,  and  that  by  the 
late  Damuel  Phillips,  that  he  keeps  a  school 
in  which  scolding  goes  on  firom  morning 
till  night,  but  certainly  no  teaching;  if 
his  boys  move,  they  are  lashed ;  if  they 
sit  still,  they  are  lashed;  they  can  do 
nothing  right — ^and,  what  is  worse,  they 
shall  never  have  an  inkling  of  what  their 
cruelly-exacting  pedagogue  thinks  right 
or  necessary  to  be  done.*  When  onoe 
he  is  roused  to  assail  what  he  accounts  a 
fisilse  man,  or  a  bad  system,  his  ocAantd- 
ment  is  uproarious.  It  is  like  what  is  told 
of  the  greatest  and  bitterest  of  French 
Memoir-writers :  "  Quand  Saint-Simon 
s'achame  une  fois  a  quelqu'un,  il  ne  le 
l^he  plus ;  il  vous  le  saccage  de  fond  en 
comble."  His  burly  arm  then  oomes 
down  with  sledge-hammer  power,  and 
does  execution  "  with  a  vengeance."  A 
peiformance  in  which  Walter  Savage 
Landor  thus  cheers  him  on : 

"  Strike  with  Thorns  hammer,  strike  agen 
The  skulking  heads  of  half-formed  men, 
And  eveiy  northern  God  shall  smile 
Upon  thy  well-aimed  blow,  Carlyle  I"  t 

Strike  away,  and  welcome,  many  a  reader 
will  say,  when  you  have  got  hold  of  a 
real  sin  or  a  flagrant  sinner;  pound  him, 

*  "  To  instruct  is  no  part  of  his  office ;  instruction 
is  the  gill  of  Heaven — ^the  rod  the  whole  and  sole 
duty  of  the  master.  At  one  page — and  at  one  only 
— wo  fondly  hoped  that  we  had  escaped  firom  the 
noise  of  this  indiscriminate  flagellation  to  receive  a 
crumb  or  two  of  comfort  in  Uie  shape  of  rational 
advice  that  might  put  us  at  least  on  the  road  to 
amendment  Vain  expectation!"  Ac. — PmLUPS'S 
review  of ''  Life  of  Sterling. " 

f  Lafit  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree. 
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contuse  lum,  take  the  daylight  and  breatb 
oat  of  him,  as  &st  and  Jreclj  as  you  will 
or  can :  but  don't  growl  and  show  fight 
at  all  the  world  and  his  wife  ;  have  some 
respect  of  persons  ;  pray,  Thomas,  learn 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  your  tongue — 
and  cease  to  run  a  muck  ag^nst  what- 
ever  you  meet,  and  to  bo  of  so  "coritrari- 
oiia"  and  contradictory  a  mood.  But  then, 
what  if  it  be  his  vocation  to  contradict  ? 


"  Et  ne  fautril  pas  bicn  que  monaieur  contrediae  ? 
A  la  commune  voix  TOut-on  qu'il  sc  reduiso, 
Gt  qu'il  ne  fasse  pas  £cliiter  en  tous  lieuz 
L'esprit  coatnuiant.  qu'il  a  re^u  des  cieuzT"* 

So  Celimene  ironically  pleads  for  the 
misanthropist,  Aleeste.  Judged  by  the 
pervading  tone  of  Ms  deliverances,  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  commonly  enough  reckoned  a 
thorough-going  misanthropist  too.  But, 
according  to  the  New  Timon,  "  who  loves 
men  most — men  called  the  Misanthrope."! 
And  that  there  is  a  genial  corner,  a  sun- 
shiny side  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  nature,  is  to 
be  gathered  without  need  of  inquiring  of 
PeneiUers  by  the  Way,  and  fluent  fireside  ! 
frietid*,  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  One 
significant  fact  they  tell  us,  which  may 
not  he  overlooked  —  hia  capacity  for 
laughter,  of  a  hearty  and  unrestrained  I 
and  thoroughly  enjoying  sort— a  fact  to  ' 
be  commended  for  due  consideration 
to  all  who  rate  him  as  a  cynic,  neither  i 
more  nor  less,  and  who  must  do  him  the  j 
justice  to  remember  that  although  "  he  w 
a  great  observer,"  one  who  "looks  quite 
through  the  deeds  of  men,"  yet  it  is 
ntterly  a  mistake  to  hold  that 

"Seldmn  be  smiles;  or  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
Aaif  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything,  "t 

One  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  a  quon- 
dam eulogist,  describes  his  conversation, 
"often  terribly  direct  and  strong,"  as 
rendered  racy  by  the  accompaniment  of 
the  purest  Annandale  accent,  and  "coming 
to  its  climaxes,  ever  and  anon,  in  long, 
deep,  chest-shaking  bursts  of  laughter." 
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■  MoliI;bb:  Le  lHaaaOtrope.  U.  E. 
f  Ho  wbo  loathpB  HI,  must  more  than  half  which  lies 
In  this  ill  world  with  Reneroira  scom  despise ; 
Yet  of  the  wrong  be  hates,  the  grief  he  Bharea, 
Hia  lip  rebulco,  his  soul  compassion,  weals; 
TIio  Hermit's  wrath  bespeaks  the  Preacher's  hope; 
Wbo  loves  men  most — men  coll  tho  Uisanthropel 

Tht  ifeio  Timon.    IV".  2. 
%  Jitiita  Ofxsar,    L  2, 


Another  gossip  from  the  New  World, 
fair  and  irae,  writes  home  to  EmerBO»— 
who  it  seems  is  of  the  rintm  tenena  type 
— "  Carlyle  is  worth  a  thousand  of  yon 
for  that ;  be  is  not  ashamed  to  laugh, 
when  he  is  amused,  but  goes  on  in  a 
cordial  human  feshion.'*  No  man  with  a 
laugh  of  that  quality  can  be  the  mere 
good  hater,  the  mere  self-constituted 
Ishmael,  which  not  a  few  assiune,  or  infer, 
or  suppose  Thomas  Carlyle  to  be. 

The  class  of  Heroes  whom  he  sets  apart 
for  worship,  is  another  quite  sufficient 
cause  of  offence  with  many.  Lightsome, 
mercurial  souls,  of  the  Greek  order,  are 
repelled  by  hia  stem  preference  of  the 
antique  Roman  style.  "  For  what  is 
called  mere  senulmity,  the  influence  of 
which  is  invisibly  and  electrically  diffusive, 
ho  has  but  little  respect;  what  he  ad- 
mires is  direct  energy  of  character."* 
The  way  in  which  he  raises  some  few 
elect,   predestined  heroic   souls,  to   the 

Einuade  of  worship,  and  levels  the  rest  of 
umankind  to  prostrate  submission,  is  as 
little  concihating  to  the  amour  propre  of 
the  "  masses,"  as  the  tone  in  which  Paol 
Louis  Courier  afiirmedf  that  innate 
flunkeyism  pertains  to  us  all,  that  we  are 
all  valets  ready  made  for  the  hero  who  la 
to  command  our  services,  and  who,  to 
valet  soob,  will  be  hero,  despite  the 
musty  adage.  His  is  but  a  stronger  way 
of  putting  what  the  laureate  has  put 
pretty  strongly: 

"  Ah  God,  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  some  of  the  great  ones  gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by, 
One  still  strong  man  m  a  blatant  land, 
Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I, 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat— one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie."t 

But  if  "gentle"  readers  are  somewhat 
awed  by  this  species  of  Cromwellism,  they 


*  mrthBriLEn. 

f  Aproposof  the  flattering  "receptions  "  accorded 
Lo  Napoleon,  at  homo  and  abroad,  Paul  Louib  scom- 
fuUj  wril«e :  "  C'let  instinct  de  oatore :  noiie  nais- 
wns  TRletaillc.  Lea  hommos  sont  vils  et  Inches ; 
insolentH,  quelque8-unH,pflrlabasfles80dekms;  .  ,  . 
ohacun  vent  etre,  non  paa  mattro,  main  esclare 
[avoriai.  S'il  n'j  avait  quo  trois  bommes  au  monde^ 
Us  s'oi^HiiIserBient :  1'ud  ferait  la  cour  i  I'autr^ 
I'eppellerait  monsei^cur,  et  ccb  deux  unigfbrceraient 
lo  troisitoe  ft  travailler  ponr  eiuc,  car  cVrt  li  le 
point"  Coorier'B  democracy  was  about  as  cod- 
^nial  to  profosscd  democrats,  as  Carljle's nidicalian 
is  to  our  Universal  SuflVuge  men, 

}  Teimjson'a  Maud. 
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are  apt  to  pluck  up  their  spirits  again,  and 
become  amused  even,  when  Mr.  Carlyle, 
in  the  right  onward  dogmatism  of  his 
hero-worship,  proposes  as  a  ruler  of  men, 
a  bonA-fide  Captain,  a  heaven-bom  Minis- 
ter, such  a  man  as — Robert  Bums.  See 
the  conquering  hero  comes!  sound  the 
trumpet,  beat  the  drums  ! 

^ide  yap 


Tov  Oeiov  ffdjj  fiavrtv  cW,  ayovaiVy  ^i 
Tulriedg  efine^Ktv  dvOpwrruv  fiovif).* 

m 

It  was  not  known,  Mr.  Carlyle  scornfully 
complains,  to  purblind  men,  sunk  in  their 
poor  dim  vulgar  element — but  it  might 
have  been  known,  he  peremptorily  insists, 
to  men  of  insight  who  had  any  loyalty,  or 
any  royalty  of  their  own — that  Robert 
Bums  was  a  bom-ldng  of  men:  full  of 
valor,  of  intelligence  and  heroic  nobleness ; 
fit  for  far  other  work  than  to  break  his 
heart  among  poor  mean  mortals,  gauging 
beer.  But  tms  qualiiied  prime  minister, 
this  potential  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
(foremost  among  foiled  potentialities,) 
was  never  summoned  to  take  the  seals  of 
office,  or  to  form  an  administration,  by 
the  voice  of  people  or  of  prince.  "  Him 
no  ten-pound  Constituency  chose,  nor  did 
any  Reforming  Premier."  For,  "  the 
meagre  Pitt,  and  his  Dundasses,  and  red- 
tape  Phantasms  (growing  very  ghastly 
now  to  think  of,)  did  not  in  the  least 
know  or  understand,  the  unpious  god-for- 
getting  mortals,  that  Heroic  Intellects,  if 
Heaven  were  pleased  to  send  such,  were 
the  one  salvation  for  the  world  and  for 
them  and  all  of  us."  With  submission,  it 
may  be  conjectured,  that  if  Pitt  and  Dun- 
das  had  associated  Bums  with  them,  they 
might  have  gained  a  very  unsatisfectory 
cabinet  minister  (albeit  a  tip-top  boon 
companion,)  and  spoiled  an  excellent  poet. 
With  submission  to  Napoleon  I.,  too,  it 
may  be  conjectured,  that,  had  "the  great 
Comeille"  come  personally  within  his  ken, 
he  would  have  thought  twice  before  he 
said — and  having  thought  thrice  would 
never  have  said  at  all — "Si  Comeille  avait 
vecu  de  mon  temps,  je  I'aurais  fiut  minis- 
tre." 

The  thoroughness  of  Mr,  Carlyle's  ad- 
nuration  for  Goethe  is  another  puzzle  to 
the  "medium"  English  reader.  The  la- 
bors which  have  done  so  much  for  awaken- 
ing and  spreading  amongst  us  an  interest 
in  German  literature,  are  honored  widely 

♦  SophocL  (Edip.  Tynsi, 


and  well;  the  laborer  being  one  so  inti- 
mately and  intelligently  versed  in  that 
fmitful  study — and  of  whom  Goethe  him- 
self exclaimed  with  fervour:  "Ja,  die 
Gcsinnmig,  aus  der  ver  handelt,  ist  beson- 
ders  schatzbar :  und  wie  ist  es  ihm  Emst ! 
und  wie  hat  cr  uns  Deutsche  studirt !  £r 
ist  in  unserer  Literatur  fast  besser  zu 
Hause  als  wir  selbst."*  How  &miliai4y 
he  is  "at  home"  {zu  Jlduse)  with  the 
Germans,  is  it  not  written  in  his  reviews 
of  Wemer,  and  Novalis,  and  Schiller,  and 
Goethe,  and  Jean  Paul,  and  Von  Ense  ? 
One  of  his  expositors,^  who  goes  so  far  as 
to  hint  a  doubt  whether  Canyle  does  not 
even  "think  in  German,"  and  who  calls 
him  a  "  kind  of  literary  monster,  German 
above  and  Scottish  below,"  and  defines 
the  main  tissue  of  his  mind  to  be  "homely 
worsted,"  which  he  has  dyed  in  the 
"  strangest  colors,  derived  firom  Weimar 
and  Bayreuth" — remarks  that  any  one 
unacquamted  with  German  authors,  must 
read  him  with  the  utmost  amazement; 
while  whoso  laughs  at  him  must  be  pre- 
pared to  laugh  at  the  great  names  on  tho 
scroll  of  German  genius,  to  which  |^  is  so 
closely  akin  in  "  the  fiur  imd  foreign  strabi 
of  his  allusions  atid  associations;  the 
recondite  profundity  of  his  learning ;  and 
those  burets  of  eloquent  mysticism  which 
alternate  with  yet  wilder  bursts  of  uncon- 
trollable mirth  and  fiiliginous  irony."  But 
granting  some  such  resemblanoe  to  exist 
between  Carlyle  and  certain  Teutonic- 
geniuses — ^Richter  for  example,  and  in 
particular — wherein  is  it  perceptible  be- 
tween Carlyle  and  Goethe  ?  In  the  lead- 
ing elements  of  character,  tendencies, 
temperament,  pursuits,  and  style  of  com- 
position, what  an  utter  discrepancv  there 
seems.  Who  so  bold  as  to  haaara  a  pre- 
diction, d  priori^  that  Goethe  would  be 
the  man  of  men  whom  Carlyle  would 
single  out  for  constant  and  preeminent 
laudation?  Intelligible  enough  may  be 
the  selection,  as  Heroic  Souls,  of  a  Luther, 
a  Cromwell,  a  Napoleon — ^to  omit  men- 
tion of  some  immediate  precursors  of  Na- 
poleon, whom  this  French  Revolution 

*^  Historian^s  pen  so  much  delights 
To  blazon — ^power  and  energy  detached 
From  mortal  purpose,"! 

for  to  his  judgment  and  predilections  it 
would  seem  that  whoso  can  best  imper- 

♦  Goethe*8  Gksprfiche  tnlt  Eckermano. 
t, Wordsworth:  The  Prelude. 
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senate  Might,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
Right,  or  can  best  conjugate  the  verb 
pouvioTy  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses — ^in  a 
line,  that 

^* quiconque  pent  tout,  est  aimable  en  tout 

temps/** 

But  to  make  of  the  courtly,  stage-manag- 
ing, epicurean  Weimar  Baron,  a  Hero — 
and  to  demand  for  him,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  devout  Hero-worship  —  is  as 
much  an  enigma  to  many  who  take  into 
account  (and  sympathise  with)  Carlyle's 
liking  for  the  rugged  Powers  aforesaid,  as 
that  Tartufe  should  be  to  Organ  "son 
tout,  son  Aero«,''t  ^'^^^  ^^  uninfected 
neighbors  and  friends,  who  had  escaped 
the  pleasure  or  the  peril  of  being  en  rap- 
port with  that  master  mind. 

The  contrast  is  almost  ludicrous  between 
Goethe's  laisaez-Xaire  practice,  in  regard 
of  a  world  out  of  joint,  and  the  anxious, 
stem,  menacing  accents,  charged  as  it 
were  with  forewamings  and  threatenings 
TTig-  fiekXovoTjg'  ofyyTjg;  peculiar  to  Goethe's 
chiefest  British  interpreter  and  panegyrist. 
But  the  complaint  is  every  where  current 
that,  however  intelligible  the  drift  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  warnings,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
at  the  meaning  of  his  Remedies  for  the 
Perils  of  the  Nation.  "  How  open  he  is 
to  his  own  assault!"  writes  Margaret 
Fuller  to  Emerson  :  "  He  rails  himself  out 
of  breath  at  the  short-sighted,  and  yet 
scarce  sees  a  step  before  him.  There  is  no 
valuable  doctrine  in  the  book"  [she  is 
alluding  to  "  Past  and  Present"]  "  except 
the  Goethean,  Do  to-day  the  nearest  duty. 
Many  are  ready  for  that,  could  they  but 
find  the  way.  This  he  does  not  show. 
His  proposed  measures  say  nothing."| 
Again  and  again  disciples  of  his,  ever  learn- 
ing, but  never  able  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  Truth,  as  a  positive  and  prac- 
tical thing,  vent  their  disappointment  in  a 
great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry. 

"Est  aliquid  au6  tendis,   et   in    quod  dirigis 
arcum?'^§ 

Voltaire  said  of  La  Harpe :  C^est  unfour 
qui  toiijoura  chauffe  et  ou  rien  ne  cuit. 


♦  Corneille:  "SertorloB." 
f  Enfln  il  en  est  fou,  o'est  son  tout,  son  h6ro8; 
II  radmire  d  tous  coups,  le  cite  k  tous  propoe; 
So8  moindres  actions  lui  semblent  des  miracles, 
Et  tous  Ics  mots  qu'il  dit  sont  pour  lui  des  oracles. 

Le  Tartufe,    I.  2. 
X  Memoir  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  vol  11 
§  Persiua.  Sat.  IIL 


Carlyle  imd  La  Harpe  are  not  to  be  named 
in  the  same  breath — ^unless  the  one  in 
systole,  the  other  in  diastole;  but  in  this 
unprofitable  oven-heat,  Carlyle  and  La 
Harpe  may  be  called  (in  nigger  phrase^ 
"  very  much  'like,  specially"  Carlyle.  Ed- 
mund Burke  warns  us,  that,  al^ough  it 
may  seem  paradoxical,  it  is,  in  general, 
undoubtedly  true,  that  those  who  are 
habituaUy  employed  in  finding  and  dis- 
playing faults,  are  unqualified  for  the 
work  of  reformation;  because  their  minds 
are  not  only  unfurnished  with  patterns  of 
the  fair  and  good,  but  by  habit  they  come 
to  take  no  delight  in  the  contemplation  of 
these  things.  "  By  hating  vices  too  much, 
they  come  to  love  men  too  little.  It  is 
therefore  not  wonderful  that  they  should 
be  indisposed  and  unable  to  serve  them. 
From  hence  arises  the  complexional  dis- 
position of  some  of  your  guides  to  pull 
everything  in  pieces.  At  this  malicious 
game  they  display  the  whole  of  their 
qtuidrimanous  activity."§  The  drift  of 
this  doctrine  will  be  thought  applicable  to 
Carlylean  philosophy,  by  some  who  yet 
wiU  scout  the  base  notion  of  imputmg 
malice  or  giuidrimanous  activity  to  the 
philosopher  himself.  As  St.  Marc  Girardin 
observes,  of  Paul  Louis  Courier — another 
polemical  but  unpractical  writer — "  II 
n'avait  done,  avec  le  peuple  des  ecrivains 
&<3tieux,  qu'une  seule  ressemblance,  et 
celle-la  est  inevitable :  c'est  d'etre  inutile. 
En  efiet,  a  quoi  pent  servir  I'homme  qui, 
au  lieu  de  travailler  en  commun  k  gulrir 
les  institutions  de  son  pays,  si  elles  sont 
malades,  a  les  fortifier,  si  elles  sont  faibles, 
les  declare  incurables?'"''  This  is  the 
very  charge  brought  against  Mr,  Carlyle 
by  his  censors  in  the  Times  newspaper 
and  BlackvDood'^s  Magazine — ^those  expo- 
nents of  daily  and  monthly  popular  opm- 
ion.  It  is  natural,  they  say,|  to  suppose 
that  one  who  habitually  deals  in  such 
wholesale  denunciation,  and  whose  avowed 
wish  is  to  regenerate  and  reform  society 
upon  some  entirely  novel  principle,  must 
be  a  man  of  immense  practical  ability — 
that  the  exposer  of  shams  and  quackeries 
must  surely  be,  in  his  own  person,  very 
&r  indeed  above  suspicion  of  resembling 
those  whom  he  describes,  or  tries  to  de- 

♦  Burke's  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly.   (1191.) 

f  St.  Marc  Girardin :  Essais  de  litt^rature  et  de 
Morale,  1 1. 

X  See  Blackwood^  June,  1860,  on  the  "Iiatte^Day 
Pamphlets." 
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Boribe,  in  language  more  or  less  intelligi- 
ble ;  ainoe,  otherwise,  he  stands  in  immm- 
ent  danger  of  being  treated  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  an  impertinent  and  egregious 
impostor.     Now,   Mr.  Thomas    Carlyle, 
these  objectors  pointedly  assert,  is  any- 
thing but  a  man  of  practical  ability.    They 
ask  whether  he  has  ever,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  thrown  out  a  single  hint  which 
could  be  useful  to  his  own  generation,  or 
profitable  to  those  who  may  come  after — 
and  defy  any  living  soul  to  point  to  a 
single  practical  passage  in  his  entire  apera 
omnia.    He  can  never  stir,  they  allege, 
one  inch  beyond  the  merest  vague  gener- 
ality.   They  tell  you  that  if  he  were  a 
doctor,  and  you  came  to  him  with  a  cut 
finger,  he  would  regale  you  with  a  lecture 
on  the  heroical  qualities  of  Avicenna,  or 
commence  proving  that  Abemcthy  was 
simply    a    Phantasm -Leech,    instead    of 
whipping  out  his  pocket-book,  and  apply- 
ing a  plaster  to  the  wound;  or  that  if  you 
put  him  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
asked    him  to   make  a  speech    on    the 
Budget,    he    would    go   on  maundering 
about  Teufelsdr6kh,  Sauerteig,  and  Dry- 
asdust, Sir  Jabez  Windbag,  Fire  horses, 
Marshjotuns,    and    vulturous    Choctaws, 
until  he  was  coughed  down  as  remorse- 
lessly as  ever  was  Sir  Joshua  Walmesley. 
He  does  not  bring  fi>rth  out  of  treasures 
things  new  and  old,  but  old  alone,  the 
recooked    crambe^    served    up    in    some 
piquant  biting  sauce  a  little  stronger  than 
the  last,  however  strong  that  may  have 
been.    He  has  nothing  more,  his  mquisi- 
tors  complain,*  to  telltho  world  thMi  his 
old  precepts — ^to  be  *'  in  earnest,"  to  hate 
"  shams,"  and  to  worship  "  heroes" — ^pre- 
cepts ineffectual  to  remeay  any  one  evil  or 
settle  any  one  question  of  the  age.     "The 
world,  bad  as  it  is,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Carlyle  if  he  will  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  help  it  to  repair  a  crying  evil. 
But  putting  a  shoulder  or  even  a  finger  to 
the  wheel  is  just  what  this  writer  wm  not 
do.    It  suits  him  better  to  make  mouths 
at  a  machine  temporarily  imbedded  in  the 
mud,  and  to  swear  that  it  is  dropping  to 
pieces  every  time  it  bravely  struggles  to 
get  out  of  the  rut."t    ^  ^^  ^^®  point,  and 
only  one,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  shadow  of  a 
shade  of  affinity  with  La  Harpe,  on  the 
strength  of  wYmt  an  arch-critic  said  of  that 

*  B.  GT.  the  Times^  review  of  Latter-Day  Pamphlets^ 
and  of  life  of  Sterling. 
t  EaaayB  ttom  the  Times,    Second  Serie& 


arbiter  degantiarum^  perhaps  he  may  even 
be  found  of  kin,  to  a  like  extent,  by  veiy 
remote  generation,  with  Chateaubiiand, 
on  the  strength  of  what  another  "tip-top" 
critic  says  of  him — namely,  that  "les 
csprits  qui  dcmcndent  de  la  suite,  de  la 
raison,  un  but  .  .  .  savent  desormais  a 
quoi  s'en  tenir  sur  la  valeur  d*un  ecrivain 
eminent,  qui  n^a  6t6  en  politique  qu'un 

End  polemist^j  et  un  agent  lumineux" 
ery  to  that  epithet,  in  the  perfervid 
t's  instance]  "de  dissolution."      But 
after  all,  be  we  never  so  disappointed  and 
disconcerted  by  Carlyle's  deficiency  in  the 
positive  element,  and  superabundance  in 
the  negative — (alas,  it  is  not  in  practical 
philosophy  as  it  is  in  grammar,  where  two 
negatives  make  an  affirmative) — ^we  should 
not  forget  that  an  ex  professo  reformer 
may  do  some  work  m  reform,  without 
being  very  distinct  and  determinate  in  bis 
own  propositions.  The  Author  of  "  Friends 
in  Council"  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  re- 
proaches that  will  ever  be  made,  with 
much,  or  little,  justice    (generally  with 
little  justice,)  against  any  men  who  en- 
deavor to  reform  or  improve  anything, 
that   they  are   not   ready  with  definite 
plans,  but  are  like  the  Chorus  in  a  Oreek 
play,  making  general  remarks  about  nature 
and  human  affairs,  without  suggesting  any 
clear  and  decided  course  to  be  taken. 
"Sometimes  this  reproach  is  just,  but 
very  often,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  utterly 
unreasonable.    Frequently  the  course  to 
be  taken  in  each  individu|l  instance  is  one 
that  it  would  be    almost  impossible  to 
decide,  still  more  to  lay  down  with  min- 
uteness, without  a  knowledge  of  the  fiwsts 
in  the  particular  instance :  whereas  what 
is  wanted  is  not  to  suggest  a  course  of 
action,  but  a  habit  of  tnought  which  will 
modify  not  one  or  two  actions  only,  but 
all  actions  that  come  within  the  scope  of 
that  thought."*    The  letter  of  this  wise 
caution  may  not  apply  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  but 
the  spirit  of  it  may  be  found  profitable  for 
something  like  reproof  and  correction — 
axpsXifiog'  Trpog-  ekeyxoVj  irpog'  enavopdojoiv 
— to  those  will  none  of  his  reproof^  because 
his  propositions  are  not  quite  so  air-tight 
and  sea-worthy  as  could  be  desired.    As 
there  is  a  time  to  break  down,  and  a  time 
to  build  up — a  time  to  cast  away  stones, 
and  a  time  to  gather  stones  togetherf — 
so  there  are  men  for  the  one  work,  and 

*  Ck)mpanions  of  My  Solitude,  chap.  viiL 
I  Eccloaiastes,  iii.  3,  5. 
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there  are  men  for  the  other — ^for  the  build- 
ing up,  which  is  the  nobler  and  rarer  part, 
and  lor  the  casting  down,  which  has  its 
uses,  and  its  abuses — ^not  perhaps  easily 
separable,  considering  the  agents  who 
seem  to  be  set  apart  for  the  levelling  labor, 
and  whom  we  must  therefore  take  as  we 
find  them,  good  and  bad  together. 

Portions  there  are  of  the  Critical  Mis- 
cellanies which  are  but  slightly,  if  at  all, 
exposed  to  the  main  charges  brought 
against  Mr.  Carlyle  by  the  mass  of  his  exo- 
teric readers.  No  one  with  an  average 
allotment  of  sense  and  sensibility,  but 
must  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  poring 
over  the  essays  on  Johnson,  on  Bums,  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott — and  be  conscious  of  a 
strange  thrall  and  power  in  the  story  of 
the  Diamond  Necklace,  and  of  extraordi- 
nary graphic  skill  and  searching  philoso- 
phy in  the  reviews  of  Mirabeau  and  Di- 
derot, and  the  leading  names  in  German 
Uterature;  however  indigestible,  to  con- 
stitutions not  hardy  enough  to  "stomach" 
affronts  of  the  kind,  may  be  found  thrce- 
fourtlis  of  "  Signs  of  the  Times,"  and 
eleven-twelftlis  of  "  Characteristics."  But 
the  dates  of  the  various  items  which  make 
up  the  great  whole  of  the  "  Miscellanies," 
range  over  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
durmg  which  the  essayist's  principles  and 
practice  of  composition  were— his  detrac- 
tors will  not  let  us  say  progressive,  nor  his 
foUowers,  retrograde;  perhaps  both  will 
sanction  the  phrase — unaergomg  a  change. 
In  the  matter  of  style,  how  obviously  me 
lapse  of  years  was  telling  upon  him,  all 
could  see  with  the  utmost  ease ;  not  a  few 
with  the  utmost  concern. 

To  the  would-be  well-disposed  [w^cnon- 
nobis  inter  alios]  towards  Mr.  Carlyle's 
peculiarities  of  diction,  it  may  be  conve- 
nient to  recal  a  remark  by  Montesquieu — 
not  at  all  palatable  then  or  now  to  the 
more  correct,  chastened,  and  classic  among 
Montesquieu's  compatriots :  "  Un  homme 
qui  ccrit  bein,  n'6cnt  pas  comme  on  6crit, 
mais  comme  il  6crit ;  et  c'est  souvent  en 
parlant  mal  qu'il  parle  bein."  In  the  cele- 
brated essay  on  Richter,  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
dwelt  on  Jean  Paul's  vagaries  in  the  mat- 
ter of  style — on  his  invention  of  hundreds 
of  new  words,  his  production  of  sentences 
of  the  most  heterogeneous,  lumbering, 
interminable  kind,  the  whole  forming  a 
tissue  of  metaphors,  apostrophes,  Ac.,  in- 
terlaced with  epigrammatic  breaks,  vehe- 
ment bursts,  or  sardonic  tmns,  quips,  and 
puns.    Much  of  this  is  applicable  to  the 


critic's  own  style.  Now,  of  Jean  Paul's 
he  asks — having  allowed  it  to  be  a  very 
singular  manner  of  writing,  in  &ct,  a  wild 
complicated  Arabesque — ^"but  then  does 
it  not  represent  his  real  manner  of  think- 
ing and  existing?"  What  would  be  affec- 
tation in  a  correct  conventionalist,  what 
would  be  a  systematic  sham  in  an  every- 
day man  of  letters,  may  it  not  be  genuine 
in  a  Richter,  may  it  not  be  a  true  thing 
and  no  sham  in  a  Carlyle?  The  latter 
argues,  that  the  great  law  of  culture  is, 
Let  each  become  all  that  he  is  capable  of 
being ;  that  there  is  no  uniform  of  excel- 
lence in  physical  or  spiritual  nature,  all 
genuine  things  being  what  they  ought  to 
be — ^the  reindeer  bemg  good  and  beauti- 
fiil  after  his  kind,  and  the  elephant  the 
same  after  his — a  truth  to  be  observed  in 
judging  also  of  literature.  "Everyman," 
says  Lessing,  "  has  his  own  style,  like  his 
o\*Ti  nose."  In  enforcing  which  nasologi- 
cal  illustration,  Mr.  Carlyle  adds,  that  no 
nose  can  be  justly  amputated  by  the  pub- 
lic, if  only  it  be  a  real  nose,  and  no  wooden 
one,  put  on  for  deception's  sake  and  mere 
show.  But  he  owns  that  Richter  must 
lose  of  our  esteem  in  proportion  to  his 
divergence  fi'om  the  practice  in  composi- 
tion of  Sophocles,  Shakspeare,  Cervantes, 
Goethe,  who  innovated  so  slightly  on  ex- 
isting forms  in  this  respect,  m  all  this  he 
but  ftimishes  us  with  evidence  for  and 
against  himself,  to  be  balanced  and  sum- 
med up  according  to  our  several  tastes  and 
tendencies,  the  most  contrarious  and  in- 
ternecine of  possible  conflicting  forces. 

It  is  a  question  whether,  after  all,  Mr. 
Carlyle's  style  has  told  more  for  or  against 
him.  If  it  has  exasperated  multitudes, 
and  warned  them  off  from  intercourse  be- 
yond the  threshold  of  so  "  strange-spoken 
a  gentleman,"  it  has  been  the  bait  to  lure 
others  on,  who  have  felt  an  irresistible 
something  in  its  nondescript  form,  too 
singular  and  too  significant  even  m  the 
most  wilful  neologisms  of  its  Babylonish 
dialect,  not  to  rivet  their  attention  on  the 
inquiry  whereunto  all  this  may  grow, 
^^  On  sent  partout  sous  sa  plume  les  jets 
d'une  nature  forte  et  bouillante,  et  comme 
les  eclats  d'une  voix  qui  ne  demande  qu'a 
gronder  et  a  tonner."  One  of  his  imita- 
tors calls  his  style,  in  corrupt  Carlylese, 
"  ftdiginous-flaming,  prose^etic,  mock- 
heroic-earnest,  Germanic-ocotch,  collo- 
quial-chaotic, satiric-serious,  Imninous-ob- 
soure."  M.  Philarete  Chasles  describes 
him  as  writing  ^^  ses  ouvrages  dans  ime 
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langue  bizarre,  qui  n^cst  ni  I'anglais  ni 
Pallemand  veritable,  mais  qui,  toute  sax- 
onne  par  le  fonds,  empnmte  au  diction- 
naire  anglais  ses  formes  grammaticales,  a 
la  s^taxe  allemande  ses  proo^es  de  com- 
position, de  formation,  d'analogie,  enfin  k 
I'habitade  germanique  co  mysticisme  nov- 
ateur  dans  les  mots  et  dans  les  choses." 
M.  Chasles  is  modesUy  of  opinion,  that 
the  originality  which  results  from  this 
archatame  composite  is  not  invariably  de 
hon  cUoi.  ^  Carlyle  a  des  adjecti&  de  cin- 
quante  toises  et  des  composes  qui  ne  iin- 
issent  jamais.''  Like  Bichter,  it  is  added, 
whom  he  takes  for  his  model,  like  Novalis, 
whom  he  admires,  he  indulges  himself  in 
the  most  alarming  metaphors  and  the 
most  heterogeneous  imagery.  But  M. 
Chasles  does  see  a  deap  meaning  concealed 
beneath  these  ^'  disguises  of  an  affected 
style,"  and  complains  rather  of  obscurity 
:uid  irregularity  in  the  matter  and  sub- 
stance, than  in  the  manner  and  outward 
form  of  this  grand  esprit^  vrabnent  origi- 
nal.* Not  quite  so  tenderly  is  the  Car- 
lylese  tongue  handled  by  that  smart  squib- 
iaotor,  the  aoi-disant  spasmodic  Percy 
Jones : 

"  Never  in  your  life,  sir,  did  you  hear 
Such  hideous  jargon  1     The  distracting  screech 
Of  wagon-wheels  ungreased  was  music  to  it ; 
And  as  for  meaning — wiser  heads  than  mine 
Could  find  no  trace  of  it    'Twas  a  tirade 
About  flre-horses,  j5tuns,  windbags,  owls, 
Choctaws  and  horsehair,  shams  and  fiunkeyism. 
Unwisdoms,  Hthes,  and  Unyeracities."t 

The  presumed  author  of  these  lines  has 
elsewhere  sweepingly  declared  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  style,  that  it  can  be  defended  on 
no  principle  whatever — aflSrming  of  Rich- 
ter,  by  tne  way,  that  lie  was  in  reality  a 
first-rate  master  of  language  and  of  verbal 
music,  who,  although  in  some  of  his  works, 
he  thought  fit  to  adopt  a  auaint  and  ab- 
rupt manner  of  writing,  in  otners  exhibited 
not  only  great  power,  but  a  harmony 
which  is  perhaps  the  rarest  accomplish- 
ment of  the  rhetorical  artist  :J  "  But  in 
Mr.  Carlyle's  sentences  and  periods,  there 
is  no  touch  or  sound  of  harmony.  They 
are  harsh,  cramped,  and  often  ungram- 

*  Etudes  8ur  la  Litteratoro  et  les  Mosufb  de  TAn- 
gleterre  au  XIX°>*  Sidde. 

JilrmiUan;  or,  the  Student  of  Bad^joz. 
*'ms  '  Meditation  on  a  Field  of  BatUe,'  for  ex- 
ample, is  as  perfect  a  strain  of  musio  as  the  best  com- 
position  of  Beethoven." 


matical  ;'*'  totaUy  devoid  of  all  pretension 
to  ease,  delicacy  or  grace."  If  there  be 
no  touch  or  sound  of  harmony  in  Mr. 
Carlyle's  periods,  then  again  and  again 
and  again  nave  our  ears  deceived  us,  and 
that  could  only  have  been  a  rincpng  in 
them,  and  symptomatic  of  some  infirmity 
ab  intray  which  we,  credulous  and  deluded, 
had  supposed  to  be  an  actual  concord  of 
sweet  sounds  (zb  extra.  Surely  there  must 
be  some  specific  difference  in  the  organic 
structure  of  their  ears,  or  else  (»yra  exovreg- 
ovK  cucovovaiy  who  can  read  the  early,  in- 
termediate, and  latter  works  of  Carlyle, 
and  find  in  them  no  touch  or  sound  of 
harmony— *works  in  all  of  which  we  JSmcy 
we  can  discover,  in  varying  frequency  and 
finish,  musical  intervals 

*'  Not  harsh  nor  grating,  but  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue** — 

cynical  and  crabbed  discords,  which,  it 
must  be  owned,  too  often  compose  the 
burden  of  the  strain,  being  relieved  now 
and  then,  with  moving  effect,  by  cadences 
of  the  "stiU,  sad  music  of  humanity.*' 
While  castigating  him,  as  with  a  cat-o'- 
nine-taUs,  for  a  mmtitude  of  transgressions, 
the  Times  itself  allowed,  that  "in  the 
midst  of  his  wild  mysticism  there  are  often 
passages  of  genuine  depth  and  beauty,'* 
and  that,  although  the  Carlylesque  style 
is  fatiguing  when  employed  on  common- 
place subjects,  it  is  "  always  full  of  pictur- 
esqueness  and  full  of  power ;"  while,  in 
the  heat  of  its  onslaught  on  the  Life  of 
Sterling,  the  same  "  Thunderer,"  if  not 
the  same  hand  that  forged  and  launched 
the  former  bolt,  made  a  point  of  stating, 
that  "  nothing,  we  are  bound  to  say,  can 
surpass  the  exquisite  manner  of  the  narra- 
tive portion  of^this  book," 

One  of  the  salient  points  in  this  style  is 
a  cherished  habit,  to  many  readers  a  most 
offensive  and  wearisome  habit,  of  reitera- 

♦  The  progressive  counts  in  this  indictment 
serve  to  remind  us  of  a  somewhat  parallel  charse, 
preferred  by  Tom  Moore  against  the  style  of  J<mn 
Qah,  whom  the  sprightly  satirist  twits  with  having 
been,  primo^ 


u 


— schooFd,  with  a  rabble  of  words  at  command, 
Scotch,  English,  and  slangy  in  promiscuooa  aUi- 


.» 


anoe; 

but,  seamdoy 

"  He,  at  length,  agabst  S3mtaz  has  taken  his  stand, 
And  set  all  the  Nine  Parts  of  Speech  at  defiance." 
-     Moobb's  Poetical  WorkSf  p.  532. 
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tion.  The  Countess  d'Ossoli,  describing 
t  he  author's  mode  of  conversation,  says, 
"  He  sings  rather  than  talks" — and  goes 
on  to  tell  how  he  pours  upon  you  a  fcind 
of  satirical,  heroical,  critical  poem,  with 
regular  cadences,  and  generally  catching 
up,  near  the  beginning,  some  singular 
epithet,  which  serves  as  a  refrain  when 
his  song  is  full,  or  with  which,  "  as  with  a 
knitting-needle,  he  catches  up  the  stitches 
if  he  has  chanced,  now  and  then,  to  let  fall 
a  row."  His  writings  belong  to  the  same 
type.  The  refrain  is  always  more  or  less 
in  request.  This  to  certam  antipathetic 
tastes,  is  as  tedious  as  ever  to  jaded 
schoolmaster  was  the  thousandand-first 
repetition  of  Tityre  tupatuloB^  or  Seatus 
Uk^  or  (horror  of  horrors !)  Tov  d'  anaftU' 
IJofievog  TTpoaetpTf 

"  Nam  quBBcnnque  sedens  mode  legerat,  hoec 
eadem  stans 
Pcrferet,  atque  #ulem  cantabit  yersibus  iisdem. 
( )ccidit  miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros.^''*' 

Hut  it  is  a  true  saying,  that  Carlyle's  reit- 
(^rations  startle  us  like  informations.  And 
t  his  is  much.  For  it  is  also  a  true  saying, 
that  to  genius  pertains  the  prerogative  of 
reviving  truisms,  and  making  them  bum 
in  our  breasts.  Nay,  just  because  truths 
are  truisms,  they  have  sometimes  ceased 
to  be  truths — ^living  truths,  practically 
recognised  truths:  the  triusm  is  too  fe- 
railiar  an  acquaintance  to  be  any  longer 
treated  with  consideration;  and  that 
Teacher  is  a  Teacher  who  enforces  the 
old  claim  by  new  arguments,  and  educes 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise  saw  by  modern 
instances.  An  age,  just  as  a  man  that  has 
Lcrown  dull  of  hearing,  must  have  the  ne- 
cessary intelligence  dinned  into  its  ears 
until  the  pith  of  it  is  verily  caught,  com- 
prehended, and  turned  to  account.  And, 
as  the  satirist  maintains, 

**  A  reasonable  reason, 
If  ^^ood,  is  none  the  worse  for  repetition ; 
If  bad,  the  best  waVs  certainly  to  tease  on 
And  ampUfy :  you  lose  much  by  concision, 


*  Juvenal  &  VII. 


Whereas  insisting  in  or  out  of  season 
Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician ; 
Or — what  is  just  the  same — ^it  wearies  out 
So  the  end^s  gained,  what  signifies  the  route  ?"* 

The  distaste  of  Carlylisms,  rife  in  so 
large  and  natural  a  measure,  has  been 
vastly  sped  in  its  growth  and  intensity  by 
the  author's  mimic  satellites,  who  spaniel 
him  at  heels,  and,  incompetent  to  imitate 
what  is  inimitable  in  his  manner,  gravely 
caricature  and  soberly  travestie  and  se- 
riously burlesque  what  is  very  easily  af- 
fected in  his  mannerisms.  What  is  per- 
haps an  extravagance  in  hun,  becomes  an 
extravaganza  in  them.  He  has  had  as 
much  occasion  as  any  man  to  note  how 
dedpit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile^  and  to 
address  his  attendant  mob  of  gentlemen 
who  write  with  ease,  with  Horatian  con- 
tempt, 

^*  0  imitatores,  senrum  pecus ;  ut  mihi  scepe, 
Bilem,  saepe  jocum  vestri  movere  tumulUiB!"t 

Happily,  this  particular  ra^e  of  imitation 
is  on  the  wane :  at  one  tune  there  was 
overmuch  reason  to  apply  what  was  re- 
cently said  of  a  foreign  writer  of  eminence, 
by  one  who  could  tolerate  his  manner- 
isms, but  not  those  of  his  umiroB :  ^^  Mais 
apres  lui,  a  cot^  de  lui,  que  deviendra  cette 
mode  croissante  ?  Tant  que  le  maitre  est 
1^,  je  suis  tranquille,  et,  tant  que  je  le  lis, 
je  suis  charmc ;  mais  je  crains  les  disci- 
ples." Southey's  nile  is,  that  in  so  far  as 
any  style  is  peculiar,  the  peculiarity  is  a 
fault ;  and  he  gives  as  proo^  the  easiness 
with  which  that  style  is  imitated,  or 
caught  up :  the  pecufiarity  being  pardon- 
able in  the  original  on  account  of  its  orig- 
inality, and  because  originality  is  usuaJfy 
connected  with  power.J  Until  the  fash- 
ion comes  round  to  imitate  Southey's  own 
style  (no  such  easy  matter),  the  aforesaid 
mob  of  gentlemen  will  concur  in  pro- 
nouncing Southey's  rule  a  hopeless  craze, 


u 


^beyond 

Partidpation  and  beyond  relief.'* 


♦  Byron. 

I  Horat  Epistol.  I.  xiz. 

\  Life  and  Ck>rrespondence  of  Robert  Soothey, 
vol  V. 
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Most  persons  of  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind,  upon  hearing  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
ceUor  ot  the  kingdom,  for  the  time  being, 
is  the  keeper  of  the  Queen's  Conscience, 
may  be  presumed  to  ask  themselves  the 
question,  how,  at  the  resignation  of  an 
old,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry, 
so  very  inm[iaterial  a  thing  as  a  con- 
science can  be  taken  fi*om  the  posses- 
sion of  one  individual,  and  placed  in  that 
of  another. 

But  the  royal  conscience,  gentle  reader 
— that  is  to  say,  the  royal  official  con- 
science— for  that  alone  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  minister — ^is  not  by  any  means  so 
destitute  of  tangible  substance  as  might, 
from  the  nature  of  ordinary  consciences, 
be  supposed :  it  is,  in  fact,  as  capable  of 
being  placed  by  the  sovereign  in  the  hands 
of  the  chancellor,  and  carried  home  by 
him  in  his  coat-pocket,  as  is  his  handker- 
chief or  snuff-box. 

If,  disregarding  all  the  severe  penal 
enactments  relative  to  burglary,  you  were, 
some  quiet  evening,  to  break  and  enter 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  high  official  just 
mentioned,  and  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence  in  the  country,  were  to  turn  over 
the  piles  of  papers  which  doubtless  choke 
up  his  escritoire,  you  would  prot  >ly 
meet  with  a  neat  leather-covered  1  •!, 
about  eight  inches  square,  the  royal  ^Rais 
richly  emblazoned  upon  which,  togeTner 
with  the  Bramah  lock  securing  it,  would 
indicate  the  contents  to  be  of  no  ordinary 
value.  Carrying  the  illegal  proceedings 
of  which  we  have  presumed  you  to  be 
cai)able  still  further,  and  breaking  open 
the  box  itself  you  would  meet  with  two 
silver  disks,  closely  fitting  one  to  the 
other,  in  appearance  not  very  unUke  two 
bright  tin  sauce-pan  lids  without  handles ; 
and  these  disks,  upon  being  separated, 
would  reveal,  upon  the  inner  sur&ce  of 
the  one,  a  deeply-cut  device  of  her  pre- 
sent Majesty  enthroned,  with  the  cardmal 
virtues  round  her;  and  upon  the  other, 
a  representation  of  the  same  exalted  in- 


dividual on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse, 
attended  by  a  page. 

These  two  pieces  of  silver  are  doubtless 
reckoned  by  the  chancellor  among  the 
choicest  of  his  treasures ;  for  not  only  does 
the  mere  possession  of  them^  unconfirmed 
by  commission,  appointment,  or  any 
document  whatever,  constitute  him  the 
second  man  in  the  kingdom,  the  supreme 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
possessor  of  a  salary  of  £14)000  a  year, 
with  immense  patronage  both  in  the 
church  and  in  the  state;  but  the  being 
intrusted  with  them  is  the  greatest  mark 
of  confidence  the  sovereign  can  bestow, 
being  no  less  than  placing  at  his  disposal 
near^  every  power  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. 

The  two  silver  disks  are,  in  Ibot,  the 
matrix  by  means  of  which  is  formed  that 
enormous  wax-seal,  in  size  and  appearance 
something  like  a  well-buttered  muffin, 
commonly  known  as  the  ^^  Great  Seal  of 
England,"  and  which  is  appended  to  all 
those  acts  of  the  sovereign  which  it  is  the 
royal  pleasure  publicly  to  make  known  to 
the  subject. 

Sealed  with  this,  whether  by  lawfid 
authority  or  not,  every  document  which 
can  emanate  firom  the  sovereign  is  ren- 
dered valid,  and  irrevocable  wiUiout  the 
consent  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm; 
so  that  its  holder  can,  if  he  chooses  to 
betray  his  trust,  pardon  the  most  heinous 
offender,  confer  on  whom  he  pleases  the 
highest  title  of  nobility,  or  grant  charters 
to  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom ;  he  can, 
in  fact,  make  use  of  almost  all  diese  pre- 
rogatives which  law  and  custom  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  to 
DC  exercised  for  the  eood  of  the  subject ; 
and  therefore,  when  m  possession  oi  the 
important  instrument,  he  is  not  unfitly 
said  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  Queen^s  con- 
science. 

It  seems  rather  singular,  considering 
the  great  importance  always  attached  to 
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this  emblem  of  royalty,  that  it  should 
have  been  trusted  out  of  the  sovereign's 
hands  at  all ;  yet,  from  the  earliest  times, 
we  find  it  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
"Lord  Keeper."  Before  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  indeed  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  sovereign  had  any  tangi- 
ble conscience  at  all,  for  the  charters  pre- 
ceding that  reign  are  usually  ratified  by  a 
cross  made  in  gold  ink;  but  as  soon  as 
the  great  seal  came  in  fashion,  some  man 
eminent  for  his  learning  and  attainments 
was  selected  to  take  the  custody  of  it,  the 
sovereign  hanging  it  round  his  neck,  and 
telling  him  to  use  it  "to  the  honor  of 
God  and  his  king," 

The  first  great  seals  were  rude  enough, 
the  earliest  one  we  possess  being  a  dab  of 
lead,  hung  by  a  silk  string  to  a  charter  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Lead  was  soon 
exchanged  for  wax ;  and  the  Conqueror, 
together  with  many  of  his  successors,  used 
green  wax,  to  signify  the  perpetual  nature 
of  the  document — a  custom  retafced  at 
the  present  day  in  the  seals  attached  to 
charters,  patents  of  peerage,  and  other 
instruments  having  an  unlimited  duration. 

If  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of 
Stowe  upon  the  subject,  William  I.  had  a 
curious  and  simple  way  of  sealing  his 
grants,  being  none  other  than  that  of  put- 
thig  on  the  wax  the  impression  of  his  own 
royal  teeth.  In  support  of  this  assertion, 
a  grant  of  a  certain  manor  of  Hope  to  one 
Paulyn  Raydon  is  cited,  which  in  modem 
English  runs  as  follows : 

"  I  William,  king,  in  the  third  year  of  my  reign, 
Give   to  thee,   Paulyn  Raydon,   Hope  and 

Hope  town, 
With  all  the  bounds  both  up  and  down. 
From  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  hell, 
As  truly  as  this  king^s  right  is  mine, 
From  a  cross-bow  and  arrow 
When  I  shall  shoot  in  yon  yarrow ; 
And  in  token  that  this  thing  is  sooth, 
/  bite  t?i4  wax  ioUh  my  fang-tooth. 
Before  Meg,  Maud,  and  Margerie, 
And  my  third  son  Henry." 

The  keepers  of  the  great  seal  in  ancient 
times — much  the  same  as  at  present — 
exacted  good  round  sums  of  money  be- 
fore they  would  aflSbc  it  to  any  document; 
and  one  can  scarcely  imagine  the  enor- 
mous profits  made,  some  600  or  700  years 
ago,  by  the  fortunate  holders  of  it.  John, 
being  in  want  of  money,  put  the  custody 
of  his  seal  up  for  sale,  and  one  "Walter 
Gray  bought  it  for  5000  marks — a  sum 
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equivalent  to  about  £61,000  of  the  present 
day ;  but  gave  it  up  in  a  few  years,  for 
the  still  more  lucrative  dignity  of  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

Another  of  its  custodians,  John  Maun- 
sel,  neglecting  to  distribute  the  church- 
patronage  as  it  fell  vacant,  which  it  vested 
m  him,  held  at  one  time  700  livings ;  and 
a  good  160  years  later,  so  great  was  the 
sum  of  money  which  the  revenues  of  his 
ofiSice  permitted  Chancellor  Beaufort  to 
lend  to  Henry  V.,  that  the  sovereign 
placed  his  crown  in  the  hands  of  his  chan- 
cellor, as  a  guarantee  for  the  repayment 
of  the  loan.  Indeed,  the  vast  wealth 
which  its  holders  were  enabled  to  realise, 
coupled  with  the  enormous  powers  which 
the  custody  of  it  gave  them,  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
sovereign  that  his  seal  should  be  in- 
trusted only  to  the  hands  of  persons  well 
disposed  to  the  royal  cause ;  and  in  early 
times,  it  was  frequently  a  very  difiicult 
matter  to  find  a  safe  guardian  for  it. 

An  amusing  instance  of  this  occurred 
when  Henry  HI.  found  it  necessary,  upon 
a  certain  occasion,  to  leave  his  kmgdom 
for  a  short  time,  and  could  find  no  one 
whom  he  thought  worthy  and  capable  of 
performing  tiie  duties  devolving  upon  the 
Keeper  of  his  seal.  After  vainly  endea- 
voring to  fix  upon  some  maie  keeper,  he 
at  last  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  who  not  only  sealed  all  his  writs 
and  charters  during  his  absence,  but  sat  in 
propria personA  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
bearing  causes  and  delivering  judgment 
— ^her  judicial  functions  being  mterrupted 
only  for  a  short  time  by  an  accident  pecu- 
liar to  a  female  judge,  no  other,  in  fact, 
than  her  confinement!  After  being 
cfaSr^ched,  she  returned  to  her  duties,  and 
Ir^  the  seal  of  the  kingdom  for  many  a 

Our  ancestors  appear  to  have  looked 
with  a  sort  of  suspicious  veneration  upon 
the  great  seal  itself^  for  they  not  only 
recognised  the  sovereim  as  the  fountain 
of  justice,  mercy,  and  honor,  but  they 
believed  that  that  justice,  mercy,  and 
honor  must  be  conveyed  through  this 
medium  alone.  A  remarkable  exemplifi- 
cation of  this  belief  was  given  when  the 
infimt  Henry  VI.,  then  but  nine  months 
old,  was  held  in  his  nurse^s  arms  to  preside 
over  his  first  council;  the  massive  seal 
of  his  kingdom  was  laid  in  his  lap,  the 
child's  little  hands  were  closed  over  it, 
and  thus  it  was  supposed  the  seal  re- 
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ceived  a  royal  virtue ;  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  takmg  it  into  his  custody,  was 
presumed  to  be,  by  its  possession,  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  sovereign. 

We  may  smile  at  these  rude  ideas  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  but  let  us  not  for- 
get that  nearly  400  years  later,  when  the 
illness  of  George  III.  prevented  him 
fi  oni  giving  his  assent  to  the  bill  appoint- 
ing his  son  regent,  the  great  lawyers  of 
the  day,  with  the  illustrious  Camden  at 
their  head,  seem  to  have  been  imbued 
with  pretty  much  the  same  superstition ; 
for  they  declared  that  although  the  king 
in  his  7iatural  capacity  was  unable  to  act 
as  a  sovereign,  in  \iv&  political  capacity  he 
wai  as  healthy  as  ever — ^the  political  king 
being  the  great  seal ;  and  by  means  of 
that  politick  king  the  bill  was  passed. 
TJiis  oictum  of  Lord  Camden  has  received 
the  approval  and  affirmation  of  lawyers 
and  politicians  from  his  own  to  the  present 
time ;  and  therefore,  however  strange  the 
assertion  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  there  are  in  reality,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  two  sovereigns  in  the  coun- 
try— the  natural  one  being  the  august 
lady  so  worthy  of  our  allegiance  and  love ; 
the  political  one  being  the  two  silver  sauce- 
pan lids  whose  history  we  are  examining. 

Indeed,  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
great  seal  is  at  the  present  day  used — ^to 
render  valid  letters  directed  by  the  sove- 
reign to  privcUe  individuals,  affords 
another  proof  of  a  belief  in  some  peculiar 
and  inexplicable  virtue  residing  in  it. 
Two  kinds  of  instruments  have  ^Ho  pass 
under  "  the  great  seal — the  one  class,  such 
as  monopolies  of  inventions,  commissions, 
Ac,  directed  to  all  the  Queen's  subjects, 
and  called  "letters  patent,"  have  the 
seal  affixed  by  a  plaited  silk  cord  at  the 
foot;  sometimes,  as  before  mentioned, 
made  of  green,  but  ordinarily  of  yellow 
wax,  which,  in  certain  cases,  where  the 
instrument  is  likely  to  meet  with  a  good 
desd  of  wear  and  tear,  is  enclosed  in  buff- 
colored  leather,  upon  which  the  obverse 
and  reverse  of  the  seal  are  stamped.  But 
where  the  letter  is  directed  to  a  private 
indi\ddual,  the  seal  is,  as  in  other  letters, 
used  to  secure  it  from  general  observation, 
but  used  in  a  very  singular  manner :  the 

)>archment  document  is  rolled  tightly  up, 
brming  a  little  bundle  about  two  inches 
long,  from  which  a  long  strip  protrudes, 
having  the  name  and  title  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  written  upon  it.  A 
piece  of  twine  is  tightly  tied  round  the 


package ;  a  bit  of  wax,  about  as  big  as  a 
sixpence,  is  pressed  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  upon  the  ends  of  the  twine ;  and 
the  sealing  is  effected  by  merely  touching 
the  writ  with  one  of  the  halves  of  the 
seal,  when  it  immediately  becomes  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  a  letter  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sovereign. 

Perhaps  no  one  ever  had  a  greater 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  seal  of  the 
kingdom  than  the  ill-fated  Charles  I.,  and 
very  much  delighted  was  he  when  a  mes- 
senger came  to  him  at  York  bearing  this 
important  instrument,  which  he  fully 
beueved  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
parliament.  In  proportion  as  he  was 
rejoiced,  however,  the  parliament  was 
disconcerted,  when  they  discovered  that 
the  emblem  of  sovereignty .  had  slipped 
through  their  fingers.  The  king  could 
issue  whatever  proclamations  or  other  in- 
struments he  thought  proper,  and  that  in 
a  perfectly  legal  manner,  while  they 
thems Aves  could  not  fill  up  the  place  of  a 
deceased  member  of  their  own  body,  or 
perform  a  single  act  of  state  in  which  the 
great  seal  was  necessary.  After  delibera- 
ting, and  waiting,  and  going  to  prayers 
many  times,  they  resolved  to  form  a  new 
seal  for  their  own  particular  use.  The 
resolution  was  a  notable  one ;  but  there 
were  few  Wyons  in  those  days,  and  those 
who  did  exist,  had  a  very  righteous  dread 
of  a  certain  old  statute  of  Edward  m., 
which  declared  that  any  person  imitating, 
forging,  or  coimterfeiting  the  king's  great 
sea^  should  suffer  death  as  a  traitor ;  and 
which  statute  they  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  would  be  rigorously  enforced, 
should  fortune  again  smile  upon  the  king, 
and  they  be  found  to  have  performed 
such  treasonable  act.  Money,  however, 
like  love,  conquers  all  things ;  and  after 
some  time,  a  bold  man  named  Master 
Symonds  was  found,  who  agreed — ^for  £40 
paid  down,  and  £60  to  be  paid  when  the 
work  was  completed — ^to  make  them  a 
new  seal,  the  facsimile  of  the  one  in  the 
possession  of  Charles.  This  facsimile  was 
made,  and  used  by  the  parliament  until 
the  Commonwealth  was  sufficiently  settled 
to  have  a  seal  of  its  own,  from  which  all 
regal  emblems  were  oareftilly  excluded. 
The  original  seal  of  the  kingdom,  coming 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament  upon  the 
capitulation  of  Oxford,  in  1645,  was 
broken  in  pieces  by  a  blacksmith,  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Since  the  Restoration,  the  great  seal 
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has  once  or  twice  been  in  very  consider- 
able tribulation.  When  James  II.  was 
on  the  throne,  the  atrocious  Jeffreys  was 
its  custodian ;  and  so  alarmed  was  James 
when  upon  the  point  of  abdicating,  lest 
the  important  instrument  should  get  into 
the  hands  of  his  political  enemies,  that  he 
made  Jeffreys  come  and  reside  in  the 
same  building  with  him,  at  Whitehall,  in 
order  that  the  seal  might  be  continually 
under  his  own  observation  and  protection. 
The  day  before  he  left  the  kingdom,  he 
took  it  from  his  chanceller,  and  whilst 
being  ferried  across  the  Thames  on  his 
flight  to  France,  he  threw  the  ensign  of 
royalty  into  the  river,  fondly  imagming 
that  the  regal  functions  could  not  be  per- 
formed without  it.  If  indeed  such  bad 
been  the  case,  the  action  was  rendered 
useless,  for  a  short  time  afterwards  the 
ill-used  seal  was  dragged  up  in  the  net  of 
a  fisherman,  and  conveyed  by  him  to  the 
privy-council. 

In  1784,  during  the  chancellorship  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  the  great  seal  was  reaMy 
lost.  Some  burglars  entered  his  lordship's 
house,  and  walked  off  with  a  few  valuables, 
amongst  which  was  the  seal  of  the  king- 
•  dom,  and  I  believe  it  was  never  recovered. 
A  privy-coundl  was  summoned  next  morn- 
ing, the  loss  made  known,  and  such  was 
the  expedition  used,  that  in  thirty-six 
hours  a  new  seal  was  prepared ;  and  we 
have  it  on  good  authority  that,  for  the 
remaining  eight  years  of  his  chancellor- 
ship, the  noble  lord  always  slept  with  the 
great  seal  under  his  piUow, 

More  ridiculous  was  a  temporary  loss 
of  the  seal  during  the  chancellorship  of 
Lord  Eldon.  This  great  judge  had  the 
profoundest  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  which  was  doubtless 
not  dimmished  by  the  kind  and  singular 
manner  in  which  his  sovereign  had  con- 
veyed it  into  his  hands ;  for  Lord  Eldon 
tells  us  in  his  diary,  that  when  he  went  to 
the  palace  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  seal,  the  king  (George  HI.)  was  seat- 
ed on  a  sofa,  with  his  coat  partially  but- 
toned, and  the  seal  pushed  in  on  the  left 
side,  between  his  coat  and  waistcoat.  He 
drew  it  forth  on  the  appearance  of  the 
chancellor,  and  handed  it  to  him  with 
these  words :  "  Here,  I  give  it  you  from 
my  heart." 

Having  all  this  continually  in  his  recol- 
lection, his  lordship  never  went  to  bed  a 
single  night  without  having  the  seal  in  his 
chamber.     One  night,  in  the  year  1812, 


he  was  awaked  by  his  house  being  on  fire. 
His  first  thoughts  were  for  the  safety  of 
the  seal ;  snatching  it  from  the  place  where 
it  lay,  he  rushed  down  stairs  and  buried 
it  in  the  flower-garden  behind  the  house. 
Upon  returning  to  his  dwelling,  he  says, 
in  his  diary,  that  he  was,  ^'  so  enchanted 
with  the  pretty  sight  of  the  maids  who 
had  turned  out  of  their  beds,  and  were 
handing  in  buckets  of  water  to  the  fire- 
engine,  all  in  their  shifts,  and  so  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  Lady  Eldon,"  that  in  the 
morning  he  could  not  recollect  in  the 
least  in  which  flower-bed  he  had  buried 
the  seal.  "  You  never  saw,"  he  adds  in 
the  diary,  "  anvthing  so  ridiculous  as  see- 
ing the  whole  mmily  down  the  walks  dib- 
blmg  with  bits  of  stick  until  we  found  it.^' 
This  was,  we  believe,  the  last  time  the 
great  seal  has  been  in  danger  of  being 
lost. 

At  the  present  day,  both  as  regards 
itself  and  its  custody,  the  seal  of  the  king- 
dom retains  all  its  original  importance. 
As  our  wise  laws  have  declared  that  the 
king  never  dies,  so  they  have  most  careful- 
ly provided  against  the  kingdom  being 
ever  left  without  a  great  seal ;  the  stan£ 
ing  rule  being,  that  when  a  fresh  one  is 
required,  the  old  seal  is  not  destroyed  till 
the  new  one  is  completed.  The  birth  of 
the  new  seal  is  a  matter  of  much  form  and 
ceremony.  The  sovereign  summons  the 
privy-council,  and  a  warrant  is  directed 
to  the  royal  engraver,  calling  upon  him 
to  attend  the  council,  with  designs  for 
the  required  instnmient.  These  being 
chosen,  the  matrix  itself  is  put  in  hand ; 
and  upon  its  completion  another  council 
is  held,  at  which  the  new  seal,  if  approved, 
is  transferred  firom  the  sovereign's  own 
hands  into  those  of  its  future  keeper,  who, 
by  such  transfer,  takes  upon  hunself  all 
the  dignities  we  have  before  mentioned. 
In  olden  times,  another  little  ceremony 
was  always  observed :  the  new  chancellor 
had  personally  to  affix  the  seal  to  a  docu- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  the  council,  in 
order,  we  suppose,  to  shew  that  he  under- 
stood the  duties  of  his  office — just  as  the 
sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  at  the 
present  day,  give  proofe  of  their  education 
and  ability,  by  counting  some  hobnails, 
and  chopping  some  sticks  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  before  taking  the  oaths  of 
office.  But  the  seals  used  in  olden  times, 
although  great  in  name,  were  compara- 
tively small  in  actual  dimensions,  being  at 
most  not  above  two  or  three  inches  in 
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diameter;  and  sealing  a  document  with 
them  was  perhaps  little  more  troublesome 
than  seaUng  an  ordinary  letter.  The 
great  seal  seems,  however,  to  have  in- 
creased in  size,  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the 
increasing  power  of  the  sovereign  it  repre- 
sents, and  at  the  present  day  is  so  large, 
that  the  noble  keeper  of  it  would  probably 
bum  his  fingers  severely  were  ne  to  at- 
tempt the  personal  sealing  of  any  docu- 
ment with  it ;  and  indeed  the  services  of 
two  skilful  officers,  called  respectively 
"  the  sealer  '*  and  "  the  chaff  wax,"  are 
put  in  requisition  whenever  the  seal  is 
affixed. 

As  the  birth,  of  a  new  seal  is  a  matter 
of  ceremony,  so  is  also  the  de&cing  of 
an  old  one.  This  operation,  technically 
termed  "damasking,"  is  performed  by  the 
sovereign  in  council,  the  old  seal  being, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  rendered  useless 
after  the  sovereign  has  hit  it  a  gentle 
blow  with  a  small  hammer.  The  da- 
masked seal  is  the  perquisite  of  the  chan- 
cellor, a  perquisite  of  more  value  at  the 
present  day  than  formerly,  for  up  to  the 
year  1815  the  seal  was  made  of  copper, 
whereas  now,  as  we  have  already  said,  it 
is  of  silver.  A  very  amusing  incident 
occurred  at  the  damasking  by  William 
IV,  of  the  seal  used  by  the  preceding 
king.  Lord  Lyndhurst  held  the  seal  at 
the  dembe  of  George  IV.,  but  Lord 
Brougham  was  its  keeper  when  the  seal 
of  William  was  completed ;  hence  there 
were  two  claimants  for  the  damasked  seal, 
one  arguing  that  it  was  really  a  seal  of 
the  preceding  reign,  and  as  such  vested 
in  hun  at  the  death  of  the  sovereign ;  the 
other,  that  it  was  in  full  force  until  it  was 
actually  defaced.  The  king  himself  was 
eventually  appealed  to,  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute, and— as  is  the  case  in  most  matters 
— there  being  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides,  he  decided  that  the  two  lords  should 
each  have  half;  and  very  kindly  ordered 
his  goldsmith  to  insert  the  two  halves  in 
two  superb  silver  salvers,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  his  ministers,  recommending 
them  to  "  toss  up"  which  should  have  the 
obverse,  and  wluch  the  reverse  of  the  seal. 

As  the  great  seal  is  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  chancellor  by  the  sovereign 


himself  it  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
the  custom  for  that  officer  to  render  it 
back  ag^  personally  to  his  master,  or, 
at  all  events,  only  to  part  with  it  to  a 
special  messenger,  armed  with  a  warrant 
under  the  sign-manual,  and  sent  directly 
from  the  sovereign  to  receive  it.  Every 
one  knows  the  bold  stand  Wolsey  made 
when,  after  his  fell,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  endeavored,  by  a  merely  ver- 
bal message  from  the  king,  to  obtain  from 
him  his  important  trust;  and  how  the 
noble  messengers  were  obliged  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  obtain  the  legal  document 
which  tne  great  cardinal  required.  It 
was  indeed  no  uncommon  thmg  for  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts  to  make  personal  and 
private  application  to  their  cnancellor  for 
the  great  seal,  and  to  retain  it  in  their 
custody  for  a  few  days,  during  which  they 
used  it  to  give  effect  to  proclamations, 
pardons,  and  dignities,  to  wnich  they  well 
knew  their  chancellor  would  be  either  too 
conscientious  or  too  fearful  to  affix  it. 

The  danger  of  losing  the  great  seal,  if 
continually  moved  from  place  to  place, 
coupled  with  the  presumed  necessity  of 
its  being  always  present  when  the  chan- 
cellor performs  any  one  of  his  political  or 
judicial  duties,  as  declaratory  of  the  fact 
of  his  really  having  in  his  possession  the 
instrument  from  which  all  his  power  is 
derived,  has  of  late  years  caused  a  curious 
fiction  to  be  adopted.  The  beautifully 
embroidered  purse  or  bag  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  seal  is  alone  borne  before 
the  chancellor,  and  exhibited  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
elsewhere,  in  place  of  the  seal  itself  which 
it  seldom  if  ever  contains,  and  which  is 
only  taken  from  a  more  secure  depository 
when  actually  required  to  be  used.  Thus 
the  great  seal  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
many  of  its  brother-officers  of  state— doing 
its  honorfide  duties  in  person,  and  those 
of  mere  8?iow  by  deputy. 

Having  made  these  few  rambling,  though 
not,  we  trust,  uninteresting  remarks,  let 
us  close  the  lid  of  the  neat  morocoo-box 
where  we  first  found  the  subject  of  our 
article,  and  leave  it  in  its  quiet  resting- 
place  till  next  Michaelmas  term  shall  agam 
call  it  forth  to  active  operation. 
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The  majority  of  Englishmen  who  tacitly 
approve  or  carelessly  defend  the  existing 
regime  in  France,  conmionly  lay  out  of 
the  account  one  of  its  most  dangerous  and 
(we  fear)  utterly  irremediable  results  or 
concomitants — ^the  exclusion  from  the  pub- 
lic service  of  almost  every  trained  politi- 
cian, who,  prior  to  Decenjber  1851,  had 
given  decided  proofs  of  tjflent  and  integ- 
rity. To  carry  out  the  coup  d^etaty  it  was 
(or  was  deemed)  necessary  to  place  under 
temporary  restraint,  with  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  personal  insult  and  degra- 
dation, between  two  and  three  hundred  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly which  had  just  been  dissolved  ^y  vio- 
lence. Three-fourths  of  these  were  not 
even  accused  or  suspected  of  intrigues  or 
conspiracies.  Their  offence  was  their 
moral  weight,  their  acknowledged  respec- 
tability, and  their  apprehended  influence 
over  the  popular  mind,  should  they  be  left 
free  to  vindicate  the  outraged  dignity  of 
the  constitution.  For  merely  protesting 
against  the  illegal  force  put  upon  the  re- 
presentative body  to  which  they  belonged, 
or  (in  some  remarkable  cases)  for  merely 
being  of  a  temper  and  character  that 
made  such  a  protest  probable,  they  were 
conveyed  in  convict-vans,  like  felons,  to 
ignoble  places  of  confinement ;  and  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  were  only  re- 
leased upon  condition  that  they  should 
remain  in  exile  until  the  meditated  des- 
potism was  consolidated  and  complete. 

To  bring  their  case  home  to  English 
apprehension,  let  us  suppose  that,  in  the 
spring  1855,  when  representative  gov- 
ernment was  at  a  discount,  some  scion  of 
royalty,  or  any  other  reckless  pretender, 
in  combination  with  the  cleverest  fre- 
quenters of  the  Turf  Club,  had  debauched 
the  household  troops  by  gratuities  or 
promises,  surrounded  botn  houses  of  par- 

*  L'Angleterre  au  Dix-huitieme  Sikk;  Etudes  et 
Portraits  pour  servir  d  VHistoire  du  Gouvtmsment 
Anglais  depuis  la  Fin  du  Regne  de  GuiUaume  III. 
Par  M.  Charles  Remtjsat,  de  rAcad^mie  Fran^aise 
Deux  Yolumes.    Paris,  1856. 


liament,  turned  back  all  who  attempted 
to  enter,  and  packed  off  all  who  had  ever 
risen  above  mediocrity  in  debate  or  ac- 
quired any  hold  or  opinion  in  any  way,  to 
Newgate,  Coldbath  Fields,  or  the  Milbank 
Penitentiary,  in  those  gloomy  vehicles 
which  seem  to  combine  the  prison  and  the 
hearse.  The  parallel  would  be  imperfect, 
unless  Downing  Street,  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  the  Admiralty  had  been  simultane- 
ously invaded,  and  unless  all  the  heads  of 
departments,  civil  and  military,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  their  subordmates,  had 
been  replaced  by  adventurers,  or  by  per- 
sons whose  main  title  to  confidence  under 
the  new  state  of  things  was  their  failure 
or  rejection  under  the  old. 

Now,  we  should  thereby  have  got  rid 
of  a  good  many  of  the  abuses  against 
which  the  administrative  reformers  have 
hitherto  waged  war  in  vain ;  and  we  should 
also  have  spared  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
hearing  or  reading  many  debates  in  which, 
the  speakers  appear  to  have  had  no  more 
exalted  oWect  in  view  than  faction  or  self- 
display.  The  press,  also,  would  not  have 
enjoyed  the  proud  privilege  of  libelling 
our  army  and  discrediting  our  diplomacy, 
for  the  edification  and  encouragement  of 
rival  nations,  which  may  speedily  become 
our  foes.  Yet,  for  all  that,  most  of  ub 
would  not  be  sorry  to  have  our  old  insti- 
tutions, habits  and  liberties  back  again, 
even  at  the  price  of  being  obliged  to  en- 
dure occasionally  an  indiscreet  speech 
from  a  party  leader  out  of  place,  or  a  mis- 
chievous communication  from  a  news- 
paper correspondent.  Then  why  should 
we  rejoice  over  the  political  and  intellect- 
ual degradation  of  our  neighbors  across 
the  Channel,  and  contend  that  they  have 
been  rightly  served,  because  one  out  of  a 
hundred  of  the  chief  sufferers  may  have 
abused  their  former  freedom  of  writing  or 
of  speech  ? 

Take  the  case  of  M.  Charles  de  Remusat, 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  work  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  convincing  illustration  of  the 
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injustice  of  onr  too  prevalent  mode  of 
tsiking  about  France.  He  was  recently 
described  by  an  eminent  northern  contem- 
porary as  the  most  passionless,  phUosophic, 
and  unprejudiced  of  Frenchmen — a  dis- 
cription  which  is  verified  by  the  whole 
t«nor  of  his  life.  He  has  been  more  or 
less  before  the  public  for  nearly  forty 
years.  He  has  written  largely  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects — ^literary,  artistical, 
pJiilosophical,  and  political.  The  invar 
riable  tendency  of  nis  productions  has 
been  to  purify  taste,  to  diffuse  and  dignify 
truth,  to  elevate  intellectual  pursuits,  to 
uphold  principle,  and  preserve  order. 
Both  as  an  author  and  a  politician,  he  has 
been  invariably  found  co-operating  with 
the  most  cultivated,  enlightened,  moder- 
ate, and  respected  amongst  his  country- 
men. He  was  elected,  with  universal  ap- 
probation, a  member  of  the  Academy  m 
succession  to  M.  Royer  CoUard  in  1847  ; 
and  if  for  his  misfortune,  it  certainly  was 
not  to  his  discredit  that  he  held  the  high 
office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
Louis  Philippe  at  the  time  when  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  effected 
his  memorable  landing  at  Boulogne. 
Liberal  Conservative  by  opinion,  he  has 
constantly  and  consistently  labored  to 
consolidate  constitutional  government  in 
France  ;  but  he  has  resorted  to  no  illegal 
or  irregular  method  of  enforcing  or  carry- 
ing out  his  views.  Not  so  much  as  an 
irritating  or  ill-advised  speech  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  He  was  simply  found 
at  his  post,  alon^  with  all  that  was  most 
venerable  or  esUmable  amongst  French- 
men, when  the  last  representatives  and 
defenders  of  French  liberty  were  dispersed 
and  outraged.  Yet,  without  being  ever 
charged  with  the  semblance  of  a  trans- 
gression against  any  known  law,  he  is 
first  hurried  off  to  prison  like  a  conmion 
malefactor,  then  exiled,  and  then  exclu- 
ded from  public  life  as  well  as  debarred 
from  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  his  &cul- 
ties  in  other  walks  of  mind. 

A  nearly  similar  destiny  has  been  im- 
posed on  almost  all  who  for  more  than 
half  a  century  have  been  wont  to  take  the 
lead  in  administration  or  debate.  Should 
this  state  of  things  be  prolonged,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  pave  the  way  for  another 
revolutionary  crisis,  and  it  is  a  standing 
menace  to  every  liberal  government  in 
Europe  wliilst  it  lasts.  But  the  imperial 
despotism  must  be  credited  with  one 
good  result.    It  has  certainly  prevented  I 


some  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  and 
profoundest  thinkers  in  France  firom  giv- 
mg  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind. We  are  probably  indebted  to  it 
for  the  completion  of  M.  Thiers'  History ; 
for  the  republication,  in  a  corrected  and 
complete  shape,  of  some  of  M.  Guizot's 
most  valuable  productions ;  and  for  a  new 
work  on  the  never  filing  theme  of  the 
first  French  Revolution  from  the  con- 
scientious and  thoughtful  pen  of  M.  deToo- 
queville.  M.  de  Montalembert's  brilliant 
essays  tell  their  own  story  and  expUdn 
their  own  origin ;  whilst  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  suspecting  that  all  M.  de  Ke- 
musat's  fondness  for  the  more  refined  and 
beUeS'lettres  part  of  political  controversy, 
would  hardly  have  induced  the  extent  of 
research  into  tne  inmost  recesses  of  Eng- 
lish history  and  biography  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  book  b^ore  us,  had  the 
animating  arena  of  public  life  been  leftopen 
to  him  and  his  friends. 

The  contents  of  iJiese  two  volumes 
(1044  closely  printed  octavo  jpages)  first 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  articles  in  the 
Itevue  des  Deux  Mondes/  which  at  pre- 
sent enrolls  amongst  its  contributors,  regu- 
lar or  occasional,  a  large  proportion  of  uie 
writers  of  which  modem  French  literature 
has  most  reason  to  be  proud.  The  honor 
and  advantage  of  first  ushering  M.  de 
Montalembert's  brochures  before  the  world 
are  also  enjoyed  by  a  magazine  or  review 
published  twice  a  month,  X£  Correspond- 
ant.  The  circumstance  is  worth  noting, 
because  it  indicates  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  journalism  of  the  two  oonntries. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  century, 
the  English  reviews  were  confessedly  tne 
best  existing;  and  every  effort  to  rival 
them  on  the  Continent  confessedly  fidled. 
Thus  the  Itevue  Franfaisey  which  started 
under  hi^h  auspices  and  was  admirably 
conducted,  reached  only  a  limited  circula- 
tion ;  and  the  Itevue  des  Deux  Mondes  had 
a  long  period  of  comparative  neglect  and 
indifference  to  live  tnrough.  "nie  daily 
press  of  Paris  lon^  absorbed  all  the  rising 
talent,  and  exercised  a  paramount  infiu- 
ence  and  authority,  which  speedily  be- 
came a  mischievous  and  capricious  tyranny. 
Impatience  at  its  excesses  caused  its  rar 
more  than  counterbalancing  benefits  to  be 
overlooked  for  a  period ;  and  the  enemies 
of  free  discussion  gladly  profited  by  the 
passing  and  shortsighted  popular  preju- 
dice to  suppress  it  altogether  in  what  they 
rightly  deemed  its  most  formidable  shape. 
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ReTiews,  which  are  addrosfied  to  a  differ- 
ent class  of  readers  and  cannot  follow  ap 
their  blows  by  a  rapid  and  telling  aacces- 
sion,  are  regarded  with  less  jealousy,  and 
Btill  mantle  to  express  or  insinaate  xm- 

Ealatabk  truths.  They,  therefore,  have 
ccome,  in  France,  the  chief  refoge  and 
resource  of  both  writers  and  readers  who 
are  on  the  look-out  for  novelty.  In  Eng- 
land, the  tendency  has  been  in  a  contrary 
direction.  At  least  till  very  recently  the 
newspaper  press  had  been  constantly 
rising  in  influence  and  reputation,  and 
was  rapidly  gaining  groond  on  the  rest 
of  our  periodical  literatare,  even  in  walks, 
like  literary  criticism,  where  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  competition  must 
prove  hopeless.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  place  to  speculate  on  the  causes  or 
consequences  of  the  change.  Having 
simply  noted  it  as  a  curious  and  intcrest- 
bg  fact,  we  return  to  M.  de  Remusat's 
"  Studies  and  Portraits,"  in  which  a  series 
of  ^miliar  topics  are  invested  with  an  air 
of  freshness,  and  rendered  singularly  at- 
tractive and  instructive,  by  being  seen 
from  a  foreign  point  of  view  and  through 
the  medium  of  a  peculiarly  trained  and 
abundantly  stored  mind. 

The  first  volume,  afler  some  preliminary 
reflections  on  the  contrasted  destinies  of 
France  and  England  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment, is  devoted  to  Bolingbroke,  His  Life 
and  Times.  The  second  is  occupied  with 
Horace  Walpole  and  Junius.  Around  the 
main  figures  are  grouped  almost  all  the 
statesmen  and  characters  of  note  who 
figured  on,  or  passed  across,  the  stage  of 
public  life  in  England  between  tbe  English 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  French  of 
1789.  To  suppose  that  a  Frenchman 
could  snggeet  nothing  new  on  such  a  range 
of  subjects  mmply  because  he  is  a  French- 
man, would  be  a  hasty  and  illogical  in- 
ference. Bolin^broke  has  truly  said,  that 
history  is  read  with  different  eyes  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  life.  A  reader  of  twenty 
carnes  off  one  set  of  impressions,  a  reader 
of  thirty  an  additional  set,  a  reader  of 
forty  a  still  larger  one,  and  so  on.  The 
suggest ivcn ess  of  a  narrative  is,  of  course, 
increased  tenfold  by  practical  experience, 
and  the  best  interpreter  of  history  is  he 
who  has  lived  it,  or  played  a  part  in  analo- 
gous scenes.  The  bare  lapse  of  years, 
also,  may  supply  fresh  associations  and 
original  comments.  Thus,  every  time  the 
world  is  convulsed  or  shaken  by  civil  com- 
motions in  a  great  community,  the  history 
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of  each  preceding  revelation  is  perused 
and  repemsed  with  renewed  and  unabated 
zeal,  in4he  hope  of  discovering  some  satia- 
fectoiT  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
precedinglaborsofClarendon,  Hume,  Dis- 
raeli the  elder,  Godwin,  Hallam,  and 
Macaulay,  have  little,  if  at  all,  weakened 
by  anticipation  the  interest  taken  in  M. 
(ruizot's  Cromwell ;  nor,  we  think,  with 
all  due  respect  for  the  able  work  of  Mr. 
Wingrove  Cook,  will  it  be  the  compliuiit 
of  any  candid  critic,  who  may  be  induced 
to  follow  the  tortuous  career  of  Boling- 
broke  under  M.  de  Remosat's  guidance, 
that  he  has  been  wasting  hi»  time  upon  a 
beaten  track  or  an  exhausted  field.  In- 
deed, the  all-accomplished  St.  John  is  still 
an  object  of  vague  wonder  to  the  many, 
and  of  enlightened  curiosity  to  the  wedl- 
informed  few.  He  was  Mr.  Disraeli  the 
youuger's  beau  ideal  of  a  British  states- 
man, when  that  gentleman  first  began  to 
attract  attention  as  the  leader  and  in- 
structor of  the  select  band  of  youthful  ad- 
mirers who  exult  ed  in  the  name  of  "  Young 
England ;"  and  no  stronger  illustration 
can  be  given  of  the  baneful  influence  which 
he  exercised,  of  the  mischievous  doctrines 
which  he  inculcated.  Dazzling  as  St. 
John's  career  and  character  undoubtedly 
was,  it  required  no  ordinary  degree  of 
boldness  to  represent  him  as  a  model  io 
be  imitated  rather  than  an  example  to  be 
shunned. 

M.  de  Remusat's  motives  and  object  in 
such  a  selection  of  subjects  may  be  collect- 
ed fi-om  the  following  passage,  which  will 
also  give  a  foretaste  of  his  allusive  am] 
characteristic  mode  of  associating  them 
with  recent  o ' ^-- 


"Andthen,  why  not  admit  it?  It  is  imigincd 
that  those  who  have  lived,  for  thirty  or  for^ 
veare,  in  the  h«wt  of  the  affairs  of  France,  have 
iMrnt  the  language  spoken  by  the  history  of 
England.    The  sentiments  and  thoughts  that 


of  parties,  the  parliamentaiT  world,  are  things 
that  they  ought  to  know,  at  least  by  experience. 
It  may  be  at  this  present  time  veir  useless  to 
know  all  this ;  but  after  all  they  do  know  it,  and 
they  are  wanting  in  that  flexibility  of  mind  ne- 
cessary to  learn  anything  else.  Perhajfs  they 
will  be  excused  for  daring  to  write  upon  what 
they  think  they  understand,  for  making  the  best 
of  an  experience  which,  it  is  said,  must  finish 
with  them,  and  for  speaking  of  what  they  re- 
member before  it  is  altogether  forgotten.  The 
men  of  to-day  will  be  more  fortunate:  dispens- 
ed from  a  laborious  apprenticeship,  they  will 
reap  without  having  sown;  their  (ksliny  will 
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cost  them  no  eflTort;  they  will  enjoy  the  happi-  indulging  them  to  exhaustion,  and  they 

ness  of  their  coxintiy  without  being  of  any  ao-  were  then  replaced  by  a  set  of  evil  spirits, 

i^unt  in  it,  and  wiU  be  astonished  that,  before  darker,  if  not  fiercer,  than  themselves, 

their  time,  80  much  anxiety  was  wasted  upon  jj       ^  ^    j^     jj          of  Commons  as 

matters  so  mdiflferent  as  pubhc  affairs.    Let  us  Ir-iTTi.^        t>        ^      -u     s,  ^^ 

then  endeavor  to  relate  what  was  passing  at  the  member  for  Wotton  Basset,  about  the 

beginning  of  the  last  age  in  a  nation  condemn-  same  tmie(l  700)  with  his  old  school-fellow, 

ed  by  Providence  to  that  sort  of  hard  hibor  Robert  Walpole ;  and  immediately,  as  if 

(travail  farei)  which  is  termed  political  liber-  to  be  opposed  without  delay  to  hiis  life- 

ty."  long  rival  who  joined  the  Whigs,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Tories. 

We  are  not  about  to  follow  M.  de  Re-  Here  M.  de  Remusat  introduces  a  mas- 

musat  through  the  minute  details  of  the  terly  sketch  of  the  state  of  parties  with 

birth,  parentage,  and  early  days  of  Boling-  their  respective  objects,  about  the  time  in 

broke,  but  we  must  enumerate  the  salient  question.    We  will  assume  that  English 

points  and  features,  or  his  and  our  com-  readen?  possess  enough  of  this  sort  of  in- 

ments  will  be  obscure  or  unintelligible.  formation  to  be  able  to  follow  the  shifting 

Henry  St.  John,  bom  October  10, 1678,  fortunes  of  his  hero,  including  those  of 

at  Battersea,  entered  life  with  every  social  another  distinguished  worthy  with  which 

advantage  that  could  be  possessed  in  an  for  many  years  they  remained  inextricably 

aristocratic  country  by  one  of  the  most  mixed  up.    We  allude  to  Harley,  after- 

fiivored  scions  of  the  aristocracy.     His  wards  Earl  of  Oxford,  wh6se  right  to  the 

descent  was  noble:  he  was  educated  at  proud  positionhe  so  ^ong  occupied  amongst 

Eton  and  Christchurch ;  and  a  femily  seat  statesmen,  men  of  letters,  and  wits,  has 

in  Parliament  was  vacated  for  him  by  his  been  recently  contested  in  a  manner  which 

&ther  so  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  oc-  cannot  fail  to  render  him  a  puzzle  to  pos- 

cupy  it.    His  natural  endowments  were  of  terity.    Mr.  Macaulay  says : 
the  most  enviable  order,  although,  as  is  too 

commonly  the  case,  the  choicest  of  them,  a  ujg  influence  in  Parliament  was  indeed  out 
by  exposing  him  to  temptation,  proved  of  all  proportion  to  his  abilitv.  His  intellect 
more  a  bane  than  a  blessing  in  the  long  was  both  slender  and  slow.  He  was  unable  to 
run.  To  a  handsome  face  and  figure,  take  a  large  view  of  any  subject  He  never 
good  voice,  and  elegant  manners,  he  added  acquired  the  art  of  expresan^  himself  in  pub- 
unrivalled  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  He  with  fluency  «id  perspicmty  To  the  end 
i^«:^«i  „«^«^«*««^;««  «  M^^Ur  f^^^^r  2^A  of  his  life  he  remamed  a  tedious,  hesitating,  and 
logical  understanding,  a  lively  fancy,  and  ^^^^  ^  ^^     g^  ^  ^^^  ^^  the^Sljmal 

a  memory  so  tenacious  that  he  was  wont  ^g  ^^^^  ^^^r.     His  countenance  was 

to  complain  of  it  as  an  mconvenience,  and  heavy— his  figure  mean  and  scmiewfaat  deform- 

and  to  allege  it  as  an  excuse  for  limiting  ed,  and  his  gestures  uncouth.    Tet  he  was 

his  reading  to  the  best  authors.     On  his  heard  with  respect    For  such  as  his  mind  was, 

entrance  into  the  world,  his  grand  am-  it  had  been  assiduously  cultivated.    He  had 

bition  was  to  be  preeminent  in  profligacy,  ^^!'  f^^  ^^  industry,  «id  that  sort  of  eactness, 

to  which  the  contrast  with  the  isceticism,  ^^^  ^???**  ^7\  °^^^  ^  w'T.^S^itt^" 

in  which  he  had  been  nurtured  under  a  ^^^thnrtetrfSends;  Srorm|JSS 

puntan  tutor,  lent  an  irresistible  zest.  Long  ^nd  reserve,  which  seemed  to  indicate  thii  he 

after  his  ambition  had  taken  a  more  ex-  knew  some  momentous  secret^  and  that  his  mind 

alted  turn,  it  was  his  pride  ^'  to  shine  a  was  laboring  with  some  vast  design.    In  this 

Tully  and  a  Wilmot  too."     "  His  youth,"  way  he  got  and  long  kept  a  high  reputation  for 

says  Lord  Chesterfield,  "was  distinguished  wisdom.    It  was  not  till  that  reputation  had 


daining  all  decorum,    ffis  fine  imagmation  ^^^  ^i^^^  ^^^  ^^  r^^y  ^  ^^U  puMde-headed 

was  often  heated  and  exhausted  with  his  man.*** 
body  in  celebrating  and  almost  deifying 

the  prostitute  of  the  night,  and  his  con-  No  amount  of  ingenuity  will  satis&c- 

vivial  joys  were  pushed  to  all  the  extrava-  torily  reconcile  this  appreciation  with  the 

gances  of  frantic  Bacchanals.    These  pas-  adnutted  facts.    It  is  preposterous  to  sup- 

sions  were  never  mterrupted  but  by  a  pose  that  a  dull  puzzle-headed  man  could 

stronger  ambition."      They  were  never  have  imposed  himself  on  St.  John  for  a 

completely  conquered  except,  as  St.  Evre- 

mond  boasts  of  having  conquered  Aw,  by  ♦  VoL  iv.  p.  466. 
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subtle  politician  and  a  valuable  coadjutor 
till  the  illusion  was  dissipated  by  their 
quarrel  for  supremacy,  or  on  Swift  for  an 
agreeable  and  nighly  cultivated  companion. 
From  the  commencement  of  their  long 
intimacy  till  its  close,  their  companionship, 
moreover,  was  of  the  most  trying  sort,  by 
reason  of  its  unceremonious,  playful,  and 
almost  boyish  character;  for  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  conceal  poverty  of 
intellect  from  those  with  whom  we  habi- 
tually lay  aside  form  and  carry  on  a  com- 
merce of  repartee  and  banter.  Vive  la 
bagatelle,  the  &vorite  exclamation  of 
Harley,  was  never  the  watchword  or 
motto  of  a  man  who  felt  that  it  would  be 
fatal  to  his  reputation  to  be  seen  without 
his  mask.  The  universal  distrust  of  his 
good  feith  affords  the  strongest  indirect 
confirmation  of  the  confidence  placed  in 
his  capacity  by  those  who  were  so  long 
content  to  act  under  his  leadership.  We, 
therefore,  submit  that  the  French  author's 
estimate  of  his  character,  which  is  also 
far  from  flattering,  comes  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  that  of  the  great  English  his- 
torical painter. 

"  *  The  situation  (1704,)'  says  M.  de  Remusat, 
^demanded  a  complicated  system  of  political 
tactics.  The  frank  toryism  which  walked 
abroad  without  disguise,  already  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  Upper  House,  became  so  to 
public  opinion.  Something  less  decided  was 
required — adroit  and  clear-sighted  men,  to  whom 
all  consistency  was  indifferent,  to  whom  passion 
was  unknown,  who  took  for  rule  the  interest 
of  the  moment,  and  made  of  power  the  end  and 
not  the  means — men  who  have  not  a  cause  to 
serve  but  an  ambition  to  satisfy,  and  who,  when 
occasion  requires,  govern  as  others  conspire. 
Harley  was  named  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
place  of  Lord  Nottingham.  He  was  attached 
to  the  High  Church  party  without  sharing  in 
its  frenzy ;  he  was  powerfm  in  the  Lower  House, 
he  was  little  compromised  in  it,  since  he  presid- 
ed over  and  did  not  speak  in  it  His  under- 
standing was  prompt  and  flexible,  his  address 
conciliating,  his  experience  consummate,  his 
egoism  kindly ;  but  although  courageous  at  need 
and  persevering,  his  cast  of  mind  was  timid  and 
uncertain ;  he  adjourned  everything,  he  neglect- 
ed everything,  spending  much  activity  to  avoid 
action,  using  all  his  ingenuity  in  intrigue,  and 
condemned  by  his  defects  to  an  incomparable 
falseness. 

*^  *  St.  John  was  devoted  to  him,  as  much, 
at  least,  as  St.  John  could  be  devoted.  He  was, 
by  position,  like  the  extreme  right  of  Harley, 
but  he  was  equally  devoid  of  prejudices,  and 
his  mind  was  as  supple,  though  his  character 
was  less  so.  The  House  had  no  greater  orator. 
Harley  made  St  John  Secretary  of  War.  (April 
1704.)' " 


Whatever  doubts  are,  or  may  have 
been,  entertained  respecting  Harley^s 
talents,  St.  John's  were  beyond  dispute. 
That  the  House  had  no  greater  orator  so 
long  as  he  sat  in  it,  has  passed  into  an 
axiom ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
the  vague  sort  of  fame  which  is  handed 
down  by  tradition  for  want  of  written  or 
printed  records,  is  not  the  safest  and  most 
enduring.  Indeed,  it  is  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  deficiency  of  authentic  proof 
that  the  authority  *of  applauding  cotem- 
poraries  rises  step  by  step  till  it  become 
unimpeachable.  Basing  our  cavils  on  im- 
perfect reports,  we  may  venture  to  ceur 
sure  the  theatrical  tone  of  Lord  Chatham, 
or  the  floridity  of  Sheridan's  famous 
Begum  effusion.  But  in  the  case  of  an 
orator  like  St.  John,  of  whose  speeches 
not  a  solitary  sentence  has  been  preserved, 
we  can  no  more  impugn  the  justice  of  the 
applause  lavished  on  them  tin  his  lifetime, 
than  we  can  contest  Garrick's  fame  as  an 
actor.  M.  de  Remusat  begins  the  first  of 
his  biographical  chapters  by  the  anecdote 
of  Pitt,  who,  when  the  company  were 
speculating  what  lost  production  of  the 
human  mmd  was  most  to  be  regretted^ 
said,  that  if  the  choice  were  left  to  him, 
he  should  prefer  a  speech  of  Bolingbroke's. 
Without  m  the  least  disputing  the  excel- 
lence of  his  speeches,  it  is  perhaps  better 
for  his  fame  that  Pitt  should  have  been 
heard  wishing  for  their  restoration  instead 
of  comparing  them  with  his  father's  or  his 
own. 

St.  John  and  Harley  continued  in  the 
ministry  till  1708,  but  neither  the  astute- 
ness of  the  one  nor  the  eloquence  of  the 
other,  nor  both  combined,  were  able,  in 
this,  their  first  joint  undertaking,  to  unseat 
their  Whig  cofleagues.  The  star  of  Marl- 
borough was  still  in  the  ascendant,  and 
although  the  Queen  had  already  gone  the 
length  of  opening  a  back-stairs  treaty  with 
Harley  through  Mrs.  Masham,  she  was 
obliged  to  dissemble  and  procrastinate. 
The  scale  was  turned  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset ;  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
council,  (February  1708,)  which  was  ex- 

Eected  to  end  in  the  triumph  of  Harley, 
e  was  dismissed.  His  fall  involved  that 
of  his  friends — amongst  others,  of  St. 
John ;  who  also  lost  his  seat  at  the  ensu- 
ing general  election,  and  vanished  fi^om 
the  stage  of  public  life  for  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
literature.  The  intervening  period,  limit- 
ed as  it  was,  sufiiced  for  the  dominant 
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Sarty,  although  it  was  headed  by  Marl- 
orongh  and  Somers  and  in  uncontrolled 
possession  of  the  ministry,  to  wear  out 
both  what  remained  to  them  of  royal 
fevor  and  popularity.  With  full  know- 
ledge of  the  Queen's  character,  and  ample 
warning  of  Mrs.  Masham's  intrigues,  they 
fell  into  the  fatal  error  of  despismg  them. 
"  What  could  be  effected  by  an  obscure 
camarilla,  a  conspiracy  of  femmes  de 
chambre  against  the  policy  of  peers  of  the 
realm,  defended  in  the  senate  by  great 
orators,  in  the  field  by  a  great  captain  ? 
This  confidence  bore  its  ordinary  firuits. 
The  ministers  abandoned  themselves  re- 
spectively to  their  several  defects." 

The  nation  was  beginning  to  tire  of  the 
war,  and  to  suspect  3iat  it  was  needlessly 
prolonged  for  the  profit  of  the  great  cap- 
tain. His  imperious  duchess  had  come  to 
a  downright  quarrel  with  her  royal  mis- 
tress in  1 708.  The  impeachment  of  Saohe- 
verel  inflamed  the  public  mind  to  the 
highest  pitch  against  his  prosecutors. 
**They,"  (the  ministers,)  wrote  Boling- 
broke,  "  had  a  parson  to  roast,  and  they 
roasted  him  at  so  fierce  a  fire  that  they 
burned  themselves."  **  The  game  is  won," 
ezclamed  Harley,  on  hearing  in  the  coun- 
trjr,  where  he  was  dining  with  some 
friends,  of  the  Sacheverel  afl^;  and, 
ordering  horses  immediately,  he  returned 
to  London.  In  August  1810,  the  White 
Staff  of  Lord  High-Treasurer  was  deliver- 
ed to  him,  and  within  the  ensuing  month 
St.  John  was  Secretary  of  State.  These 
two  were  the  soul  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
and  their  first  care  was  to  make  sure  of 
the  effective  support  of  the  press. 


i<  I 


In  6*66  countries,*  remarks  M.  de  Remusati 
•public  affairs  simultaneously  with  tiieir  being 
carried  on  their  genuine  arena — ^in  councils,  as- 
semblies, camps,  congresses — are,  as  it  were, 
repeated  on  another  theatre,  on  that  which  tiie 
press  sets  up  for  the  public.  The  piece  is  play- 
ed twice  over,  or  rather  there  is  first  the  rwJity 
and  then  the  representation,  but  the  latter  in  its 
tum^  acts  on  the  former  by  the  ideas  and  the 
passions  that  it  gives  to  the  public ;  and  it  thus 
sometimes  becomes  the  first  of  state  aflBurs. 
St  John  knew  this  as  well  as  Harley.  The 
movement  of  opinion  which  had  facilitated  their 
return  to  power  was  the  work  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  press  rather  than  of  the  tribune.  Although 
justly  confident  in  his  oratorical  power,  St  John 
therefore  did  not  neglect  other  aid.  He  armed 
his  policy  with  pamphlets  and  journals,  and 
perhaps  no  ministrv  had  hitherto  been  more  dis- 
cussed and  better  defended.  In  merely  analyz- 
ing the  innumerable  publications  which  appear- 


ed from  the  end  of  1710  to  the  accession  of 
G^rge  the  First,  we  might  bring  to  light  again 
the  whole  series  of  events,  the  whole  succession 
of  affairs;  and  this  piece  of  literary  history 
would  be  a  ready-made  fri^gment  of  Uie  history 
of  the  government;  it  would  be  the  written 
drama,  &e  dovhhire  of  the  acted  drama.* " 

This  is  not  exactly  our  notion  of  how 
the  press  works  or  worked  at  any  time  in 
England,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  in  France  so  long  as  France  had  what 
can  fairly  be  called  a  political  press.  At 
present,  journalism  may  be  described  as 
the  indispensable  instrument  of  self  (or 

fiopular)  government,  the  medium  through 
or  the  stage  on)  which  the  nation  dis- 
cusses its  affairs  and  transacts  its  business. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  when 
popular  opinion  dictates  to  the  legislature, 
It  IS  formed  and  directed  by  a  class  of 
writers  bred  up  to  the  vocation,  or  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  The  whole  of  the 
cultivated  classes,  and  many  who  are  not 
cultivated,  participate  in  the  movement. 
Everybody  who  knows  or  pretends 
to  know  anything  of  the  subject,  every- 
body who  can  write,  or  thinks  he  can, 
becomes  a  contributor  to  the  discussion 
in  some  shape,  if  only  by  an  epistle  to  the 
limes;  and  the  chiet  influence  of  speeches, 
whether  in  Parliament  or  at  pubhc  meet- 
ings, results  from  their  being  reproduced 
in  the  newspapers.  To  be  jealous  of  these 
as  they  exist  and  are  conducted  in  this 
country,  therefore,  is  to  be  Jealous  of  one 
another  and  of  ourselves.  They  are  what 
we  make  them,  and  whenever  they  try 
to  set  up  on  their  own  account  as  inde- 
pendent regulators  of  the  natural  will, 
they  &il;  as  the  leading  journal  fiuled 
notoriously  in  its  attempt  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  in  its  more 
recent  attempt  to  procure  an  important 
modification  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  its 
desperate  struggle  to  prevent  the  repeal 
of  the  so-called  taxes  on  knowledge. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  this  perfeo- 
tion  of  publicity,  in  which  the  antidote 
accompanies  the  bane,  was  unknown  tQl 
long  after  Queen  Anne's  time;  when, 
although  the  formal  censorship  had  ceas- 
ed, the  law  of  libel  was  oppressively  en- 
forced, and  the  action  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  the  people  was  nullified,  or 
nearly  so,  by  the  non-publication  of  the 
debates.  Yet  circumstances  enabled  poli- 
tical writers  to  exercise  a  more  direct  in- 
fluence, and  to  occupy  a  higher  social  posi- 
tion than  at  any  other  period  of  our  domes- 
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tic  annals.  The  majority  of  the  nation 
were  still  floating  between  two  opinions, 
and  unable  to  make  np  then-  minda  whethei' 
it  was  best  to  take  back  the  Stuarts  or  tci 
accept  the  Guelfe — ^just  as  for  half  a 
tttry  after  the  Reformation,  they  i 
constantly  ductuatin?  between  Protestant- 
isni  and  Popery.  The  controversial  tractb 
which  appeared  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  centnry  would  fill  a  hbrary. 
As  civil,  Uke  rehgious,  reTolutions,  depend 
upon  the  masses,  it  was  equally  imjiortant 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury for  the  competitors  for  power  to 
enlist  as  many  popular  writers  as  they 
could;  and  this  necessity  was  the  more 
urgent  on  Hariey  and  Bolingbroke, 
because  they  had  to  return  and  neutralize 
the  fire  of  the  Whig  organs,  to  which 
Steele  and  Addison  were  contributors. 
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"  It  was  resolTed,  thorefbre,  to  found  a  new 
joam&l,  and  on  tiie  Srd  of  August  ITlO,  the 
jEiamin^  appeared.  It  iras  St.  John  who  eon- 
cd*ed  it  This  is  asserted  to  be  the  first  time 
that  •  Journal  for  political  dicussion  was  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  QoTermuent, 
and  the  liberties  which  it  took  from  the  begin- 
ning contributed  to  the  libertj  of  ill.  Discus- 
uon  became  more  frank,  more  direct ;  many  of 
the  byways  and  evasiTO  coatrifances  in  use 
were  abandoned  SL  Jidm  who  contributed  to 
the  first  number,  placed  the  Meaminer  at  once 
upon  a  footing  of  animated  polemics.  A  latter 
to  the  editor,  in  which  he  rudely  attacks  the 
DuchcBs  of  Marlborough  for  having  labored 
against  the  formation  of  the  GoTemmoot,  pro- 
voked replies  from  Addison  and  Lord  Cowper. 
The  latter  addressed  to  Isaac  fiickerstafi*,  the 
editor  of  the  Taller,  a  letter  that  may  still  be 
read  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how,  under  tho 
mask  of  the  anonymous,  an  ex-Chancellor  and 
an  actual  Secretary  of  State  aim  at  each  oUier 
the  weapon  of  the  press.  St  John  Eoon  aban- 
doned the  pen  to  the  ordinary  cootributors — to 
Matthew  Prior  the  poet,  secretary  of  embassy 
Ryswick,  and  Docter  Atterbury,  a  theologian  of 
the  abiiolute  school,  a  remarkable  writer,  a  skil- 
ful preacher,  destined  for  the  mitre.  Both  were 
intimate  with  St  John,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  ^amintr  would  have  mode  a  dn- 
rablo  sensation,  ifa  &r  more  formidable  com- 
batant had  not  adopted  it  as  his  instrument  of 


Tills  was  the  famous  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  who  having  been  coldly  and  (as 
he  thoiiglit)  ungratefully  treated  by  tne 
Whig  leaders,  was  easily  coaxed  ana  flat- 
tered into  undertaking  the  editorship  of 
the  new  Tory  organ.  He  had  alrea^ 
broken  ground  agamst  hia  former  friend 


by  two  satires,  the  one  against  Wharton, 
and  the  other  against  Godolp^in. 

The  first  blows  were  struck.  On  the 
31st  of  October,  and  the  Ist  November, 
Swift  dined  with  Addison,  and  on  the  2nd 
November  appeared  the  14th  number, 
with  the  future  Dean's  first  article.  It 
was  on  Thursday,  he  was  invited  to  dine 
the  day  following  with  Harley  ;  who  en- 
gaged him  again  for  Sunday.  In  the  in- 
terval, the  Saturday,  he  dined  again  with 
Steele  and  Addison,  at  Kensington ;  but 
he  was  invited  for  the  11th  to  St.  John's. 
These  flattering  attentions  made  him  all 
their  own ;  and  thenceforth  his  Journal 
to  Steele  teems  with  expressions  of  exul- 
tation and  delight  at  the  footing  of  famili- 
arity on  which  he  was  placed  ^  the  two 
master  spirits  of  the  period.  iL  allusion 
to  his  first  dinner  with  St.  John,  he  dots 

"  [  dined  to-day  by  InvitatJon  with  the  Se- 
cretary of  Stato,  Mr.  St  John.  He  told  me, 
amongst  other  things,  that  Mr.  Harley  com- 
plained he  could  keep  nothing  from  me,  I  had 
the  way  so  much  of  getting  into  him  ;  I  knew 
this  was  a  refinement,  and  so  I  told  him,  and  it 
was  so ;  indeed  it  is  hard  to  see  these  great  men 
use  me  hlce  one  who  was  their  betters,  and  the 
puppies  with  you  in  Ireland  hardly  r^iarding 
me  1  but  there  are  some  reasonB  for  aJl  this, 
which  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet" 

From  subsequent  entries  it  appears 
that,  though  their  flattery  made  bim 
theirs,  it  had  not  completely  blinded  bim 
to  more  material  considerations : 

Feb.  IT,  1811.— I  took  some  good  walks  in 
tiie  Park  to-day,  and  then  went  to  Ur.  Harley. 
Lord  Rivers  was  got  there  before  me,  and  I 
chid  him  for  presaming  to  come  on  a  day  when 
only  Lord  Keeper  (Harcourt)  and  I  were  to  be 
there,  but  he  regarded  me  not,  so  we  all  dined 
together,  and  aat  down  at  four ;  and  the  Secr»^ 
tary  has  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  to.mor- 
row :  I  told  him  I  had  no  hopes  they  could  keep 
in,  but  that  I  tatc  thty  Imtd  ons  another  »o 
much,  at  indeed  they  teemed  to  do.  They  call 
me  nothing  but  Jonathan,  and  I  said  I  beUeved 
they  would  leave  me  Jonathan  as  they  found 
me,  aiid  that  I  never  knew  a  minutry  do  any- 
thing/or thote  whom  they  make  eompaniovt  of 
thetT  pleamrm,  and  I  beUeve  you  wiU  find  it 
so,  but  I  care  not" 

Notwithstanding  this  seeming  affection 
of  Harley  and  St.  Jolm  for  one  another, 
there  was  no  great  love  lost  between  them 
at  any  time ;  and  even  the  imminent 
peril,  the  almost  certain  ruin  of  a  breach 
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could  not  keep  them  together  long.  The 
firet  marked  BjTnptoms  of  ill-will  were  eli- 
cited by  Guiacaril'a  attempt  to  assassinate 
Harley,  who  was  thereby  elevated  into  a 
most  unmerited  degree  of  popularity  for 
a  period,  and  who  profited  by  this  event, 
and  by  the  death  of  Rochester,  to  be- 
come Earl  of  Oxford  and  Prime  Minister. 
St.  John  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy, 
and  forthwith  began  taking  steps  to  sup- 
plant his  colleague.  He  had  one  indispen- 
sable advantage :  he  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  who  could  speak 
French,  and  consequently  the  only  one 
who  could  compass  or  facilitate  the  grand 
object  of  their  distinctive  poUcy,  the 
peace.  An  in^pensable  preliminary  was 
to  displace  Marlborough  from  his  com- 
mands. This  was  effected  through  the 
confirmed  dishke  of  the  Qnccn  to  her 
quondam  favorites,  and  the  blow  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  expulsion  of  Walpole  fifom 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  &  charge  of 
malversation  in  170B  and  1709.  A  peo- 
ple and  parliament  which  sanctioned  such 
steps  might  be  reUcd  on  for  still  more  de- 
cided and  comprehensive  measures ;  and 
negotiations  were  commenced  in  right 
earnest.  The  prime  mover  and  manager 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  extremely 
delicate  and  compromising  proceedings 
that  ensued  was  St.  John.  Much  of  what 
he  did  was  done  without  oommnntcation 
with  our  allies,  and  amounted  Co  a  clear 
breach  of  international  faith.  But  he 
was  honestly  convinced  that  the  peace 
would  prove  a  European  blessing  ;  m  his 
lax  morality,  the  end  justified  the  means ; 
and  we  agree  with  M.  de  Remusatj  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  suspecting  him  of 
ulterior  designs  of  a  deeper  and  more 
treacherous  dye. 

"  If  the  party  of  the  exiled  dynasty  crossed 
his  path— if,  as  might  be  expected,  Jscobito  in- 
tereate  and  principles  served  his  proposed  sys- 
tem  of  policy  &t  the  swne  time  that  their  views 
wort!  iiromoted  by  it,  he  was  not  called  upon  te 
repel  this  sort  of  auxilUrieH,  he  was  not  to  be 
alirmcd,  nor  to  blush  like  aboyat  thdrxo-ope- 
ratinn.  ...  At  the  moment  of  action,  he 
might  well  call  in  to  the  ud  of  his  ambitious  at 
party  schemes  certun  general  ideas :  this  is  a 
want  of  all  times  for  disunguished  mmdg ;  one 
likes  to  find  the  principle  of  one's  actions ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  circumstances,  parliamentary 
engagementa,  the  state  of  tha  court,  characters, 
tastes,  antipathies,  the  doubts  whidi  still  hung 
over  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  counter-revolution,  discerned  or  sought, 
the  interest  of  self-defence,  the  need  of  success, 
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the  deure  of  revenge,  a  thousand  particular 
causes,  eventually  contributed  more  powerfiiUy 
to  det«nnine  both  the  language  and  the  coarse 
of  the  cabinet" 

This  explanation  may  serve  for  many 
other  dtnations  as  well  as  that  for  which 
it  was  intended — and  for  many  other 
'     ■'    "■    John.    His  a 


in  predisposing  matters  for  a  general  pa- 
cification was  rewarded  (1712)  by  his  ele- 
vation to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Visconnt  Bolingbroke,  with  remainder  to 
his  father  and  the  heirs-males  of  his  &£her, 
who,  himself  a  roue  and  a  wit,  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed  on  the  occasion — "Ah, 
Harry,  I  always  mid  yon  wonld  be  hang- 
ed, but  now  I  beheve  yon  will  be  behead- 
ed." The  prophecy  was  in  a  feir  way  to 
be  fiilfiUed  not  long  afterwards,  and  the 
peerage,  by  widening  the  breach  between 
the  new  Peer  and  the  Premier,  increased 
their  common  danger.  Bolingbroke  never 
forgave  Harley  for  depriving  him  of  the 
earldom  on  which  he  had  reckoned ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  peace  was  &iriy  completed, 
their  smouldenng  dissemfflODB  broke  oat 
into  open  hostility,  which  all  Swift's  exet- 
tions  were  unable  to  calm  down. 

"  In  this  state  of  things  came  on  the  general 
election  (August  171S)  after  the  year  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  ministerial  policy.  This  is  often  a 
critical  moment  for  a  cabinet  A  great  afiir  to 
conduct,  a  great  end  to  attain,  may  pre  strength 
to  the  government  It  is  then  sustained,  from 
the  time  when  it  is  not  overwhdmed  by  its 
task.  It  is  more  active,  more  united,  better 
served;  its  par^  preserves  discipline  and  ia 
subordinate  to  its  viewa  All  this  is  changed 
when  tbo  game  is  won.  It  is  tfaeA]  that  discon- 
tents, accumulated  during  the  woik,  bresik 
fbrth ;  vani^  and  ambition  throw  off  restraint : 
parties  become  exacting  and  ungnteftaL  U, 
above  all,  one  of  the  ministers  attributes  to 
himself  all  the  merit  of  the  success  which  goes 
to  advance  the  prime  minister,  the  disruption  ia 
not  far  off,  and  that  of  the  par^  precedes  that  of 
the  cbie&.  Such  was  the  situation  on  which 
the  government  verged." 

All  Bolingbroke's  commnnicatioiiB  with 
bis  friends  are  henceforth  filled  with  bitt«t 
comphunts  of  Oxford,  whose  habitual  de- 
fects of  vacillation  and  procrastination, 
augmented  and  developed  by  power, 
were  daily  adding  to  the  growinc 
conviction  of  his  interiority.  "  Undedi 
cd,  lying,  indolent,  he  had  only  activi^ 
enough  to  dissemble  his  negligences,  bis 
perfidies  and  his  fiinlts.  ilore  brilliant, 
I  more  decided,  more  alluring,  Bolingbrolu 
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carried  more  loyalty  into  the  details,  and 
only  deceived  in  greater  matters.  He 
used  to  say  that  a  little  trickery  {ruse) 
was  required  in  public  business,  as  a  little 
alloy  is  needed  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  but 
that  the  money  becomes  base,  if  the  just 

Proportion  is  exceeded."  In  claiming  the 
onor  of  the  peace,  however,  Bolingbroke 
necessarily  exposed  himself  to  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  obloquy  heaped  upon 
its  concoctors ;  and  the  Whig  writers  so 
exasperated  lum,  that  in  1713,  he  was 
ffuilty  of  the  folly  and  inconsistency  of 
declaring  war  against  the  press.  It  was 
at  his  instance  that  a  Bill  was  passed  for  im- 
posing a  halfpenny  stamp  on  pamphlets 
and  periodicals,  which  caused  the  discon- 
tinuance of  several,  and  limited  the  circu- 
lation of  many  others;  although  it  did 
not  (as  was  asserted  by  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  in  the  debate  on  the  newspa- 
per duty  in  1865)  stop  or  ostensibly  in- 
jure the  Spectator. 

Another  of  Bolingbroke's  proposals,  for- 
tunately rejected,  was  that  each  writer's 
name  and  address  should  be  affixed  to  his 
article,  a  favorite  measure  at  all  times  with 
all  who  dread  and  wish  to  limit  the  in- 
fluence of  the  press.  The  proposed  object 
is  to  check  violence  and  personality.  The 
probable  effect  would  be  to  augment  both, 
and  thereby,  as  well  as  by  other  incident- 
al changes,  to  lessen  the  wholesome  influ- 
ence of  journalism.  The  best-conducted 
journal  invariably  is  that  with  which  the 
greatest  number  of  writers  of  talent,  char- 
acter, and  position,  are  connected  suffici- 
ently to  make  them  in  some  sort  an- 
swerable for  its  tone.  In  all  such  cases 
the  editor  is  responsible  both  to  them  and 
the  public,  and  lets  nothing  appear  that 
can  reflect  discredit  or  give  reasonable 
umbrage ;  whilst  the  writers  are  checked 
by  the  consideration  that  they  represent 
a  party  which  they  have  no  right  to  com- 
promise. No  one  contributor  who  may 
have  animosities  to  indulge,  can  claim  to 
do  so  on  the  grounds  that  his  signature 
makes  him  individually  responsible. 
Withdraw  the  veil,  and  you  at  once  com- 
pel numbers  of  occasion^  contributors,  of 
the  most  desirable  kind,  to  give  up  this 
description  of  writing  sJtogether ;  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  do  so,  be- 
cause they  feel  the  practice  to  be  dis- 
honorable. An  eminent  author  or  politi- 
cian may  have  other  and  perfectly  defen- 
sible reasons  for  not  coming  before  the 
public  as  the  avowed  writer  of  an  ephme- 


ral  composition,  which  might  lead  to  a 
troublesome  controversy.  Nor  is  the  toe 
altogether  a  fiction  or  a  gratuitous  as- 
sumption of  authority,  and  the  journalist 
who  holds  the  pen  upon  the  usual  condi- 
tions cannot  oe  regarded  as  speaking 
solely  for  himself.  The  existing  system 
involves  personal  responsibility  enough  to 
impose  the  desired  restraint,  if  it  could  be 
imposed  by  such  means.  The  principal 
metropolitan  editors  and  writers  wear 
their  masks  very  loosely;  and  some  of 
them  are  recognised  members  of  the  very 
best  circles  in  that  capacity.  The  experi- 
ment of  compelling  the  signature  was  ac- 
tually tried  in  France,  and  had  the  effect 
of  gradually  deteriorating  the  French 
press,  until  the  Emperor  availed  himself 
of  its  loss  of  authority  to  reduce  it  to 
its  present  state  of  comparative  ineffi- 
ciency. 

Bolingbroke's  intended  restriction  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  Swift.  "  If,"  he 
argued,  "  this  clause  had  made  part  of  a 
law,  there  would  have  been  an  end,  in  all 
likelihood,  of  any  valuable  production  for 
the  future  either  in  wit  or  learning ;  and 
that  insufferable  race  of  stupid  people  who 
are  now  every  day  loading  the  pre^s, 
would  then  reign  alone — ^in  time  destroy 
our  very  first  principles  of  reason,  and  in- 
troduce barbarity  amongst  us,  which  is 
already  kept  out  with  so  much  difficulty." 
All  his  own  best  writings  were  first  com- 
posed for  the  emergency,  and  published 
anonymously ;  so  that  such  a  law  might 
have  deprived  the  world  of  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub^  the  Drapier^s  Letters^  and  Gulliver^ a 
Travels,  It  would  also  have  silenced 
Addison,  if  not  Steele,  as  a  periodical 
writer. 

On  another  important  question  of  prin- 
ciple, BolingbroKe  was  in  advance  of  his 
age.  The  commercial  treaty  which  he 
meant  to  form  part  of  the  general  pacifica- 
tion, was  based  upon  the  enlightened  doc- 
trines of  firee  trade,  and  proceeded  upon 
the  assumption  that  nations  might  be 
simultaneously  enriched  by  international 
dealings.  Addison  maintained  the  oppo- 
site, the  Protectionist,  creed,  which  was 
that  of  the  nation  at  lai^e ;  and  the  treaty 
was  perforce  abandoned  after  a  ministerial 
defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  which, 
M.  de  Remusat  suggests,  was  no  great 
mortification  to  Oxford,  because  it  tended 
to  lower  Bolingbroke. 

Their  quarrel  came  to  a  head  in  the 
summer  of  1714.    Oxford  was  dismissed 
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in  full  council,  at  which  he  paid  back  with 
interest  the  insults  and  reproaches  heaped 
upon  him,  not  sparing  even  the  Queen 
and  her  fevorite  Abigail.  Bolingbroke 
expected  to  obtain  the  Premiership  thus 
vacated,  and  to  keep  it  by  the  aid  of  a 
coalition  with  the  most  moderate  or  most 
accessible  of  the  Whiga.  The  Queen's 
death  overthrew  all  hifi  plans;  and  if 
amongst  them  was  one  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  it  was  not  ripe  enough  to 
be  put  into  execution,  and  ne  refused  to 
concur  in  the  daring  project  of  Bishop 
Atterbury,  who  volunteered,  attired  in 
his  episcopal  robes,  to  prochum  the  Pre- 
tender at  Charing  Cross.  Bolingbroke 
retained  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State 
until  the  arrival  of  an  order  &om  Han- 
over for  their  surrender  to  Lord  Towns- 
hend.  His  treatment  by  the  now  sove- 
reign was  far  from  reassuring  ;  but  he  pnt 
a  bold  &ce  on  mattera  till  the  followmg 
spring,  when  he  learnt  that  Prior  had 
landed  at  Dover,  and  had  promised  to 
tell  everything.  A  private  warning  is  aUo 
said  to  have  reached  him  Irom  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  He  then  made  his  es- 
cape ;  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  courier, 
with  a  mail-bag  across  his  shoulder,  he 
arrived  at  Camis  on  the  27th  March, 
1715.  Oxford  renuuned  to  &ae  his  ac- 
cusers, and  the  contrast  thus  presented 
was  necessarily  nniavorable  to  Boling- 
broke; although  he  protested  that  the 
active  part  he  had  taken  in  making  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  his  continuance  in 
office  after  Oxford's  dismissal,  exposed 
him  to  greater  obloquy  and  peril,  without 
fiiirly  implying  conscious  guilt.  But  be- 
sides his  Sight,  there  is  his  subsequent  ac- 
ceptance of  office  under  the  Pretender  to 
be  explained  away — an  act  which  has  had 
upon  nis  reputation  much  the  same  effect 
aa  Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell  upon 
hcrB.  It  has,  notwithstanding,  been 
elevated  into  a  historical  doubt  or  prob- 
lem, on  which  writers  of  no  leas  eminence 
than  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr.  HnUmn, 
Lord  Stanhope  (Mahon,)  and  Lord 
Brougham,  have  pronounced  after  dili- ' 
gent  investigation — whether  Bolingbroke 
really  harbored  treasonable  designs  dn- 
riag  hia  tenure  of  office  under  Queen 
Anne,  Our  own  Impression  is,  that  such 
designs  occasionally  crossed  hiB  mind  as 
vhat  circumstances  m^ht  drive  or  com- 
pel him  to  execute,  and  that  he  held  com- 
munications with  the  Jacobites  of  a  nature 
to  lead  them  to  suppose  him  an  aocoro- 
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plice  or  a  friend.  As  those  of  his  apolo- 
gists who  deny  this,  cannot  deny  that  he 
afterwards  joined  the  Stuart  cause,  and 
then  again  did  his  best  to  injure  it,  his 
character  for  truth  and  loyalty  cannot  be 
materially  darkened  or  cleared  by  proof 
or  disproof  of  the  charge.  The  best  de- 
fence is  that  which,  assuming  St.  John's 
double  dealing  &om  the  first,  nas  been  set 
up  by  M.  de  Remusat,  who  had  evidently 
some  of  his  own  countrymen  and  cotem- 
poraries  in  his  mind's  eye  when  the 
following  just  reflections  suggested  them- 
selves : 

"It  should  be  observed  that  notions  of 
fldelitjr  and  political  loyaltf  were  not  placed  bo 
high,  nor  so  eoHdly  estabhshed^  as  they  are  at 
present—I  speak  of  Emrlaod.  Th»  principle  of 
obligation  towards  the  State  and  Its  actual  con- 
stitution, may  doubtlesH  be  attached  to  princi- 
ples of  universal  morals ;  but  it  also  dateads  on 
social  cosventioDB,  which  are  in  their  nature 
variable.  At  epochs  when  events  expose  every- 
thing to  frequent  variations,  when  all  those 
matters,  law,  eonstitalion,  dynas^,  are  subject 
to  change— in  a  word,  in  revcdntionaiy  timc& 
politic&l  duty,  less  distinct,  is  leas  stuile  and 
less  inflexible.  Here  lights  are  needed  to  ^s- 
cem  where  lies  the  right,  where  the  pnUio 
good,  where  the  posdhte  and  the  just:  and  the 
conscience  is  only  engaged  in  proportion  to  the 
intelligence  A  certain  indulgence  is  therefore 
natural  at  like  epochs,  and  even  I^tinute  in 
the  moral  appreciadon  of  political  actiocs;  we 
must  asknowiedge  it,  althongh  our  ^es  m^  be 
wounded  by  the  degrading  eon 
which  tliis  relaxation  may  lead." 

Resentment  and  despair  of  his  attainder 
hurried  Bolingbroke  into  iiis  brief  offidal 
connexion  with  the  Pretender,  which 
speedily  convinced  him  of  the  hopelesmess 
of  a  counter-revolution  with  such  instm- 
ments.  When  he  quitted  it,  he  was  ao- 
ousod  of  having  betrayed  the  seoreta  of 
the  mock  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  of 
having  misapwopriated  a  put  of  its  smaU 
revenues.  "Tor  my  part,"  writes  Lord 
St^,  "  I  believe  that  poor  Hany's  only 
crime  was  not  being  able  to  play  his  part 
with  a  sufficiently  serious  &oe,  nor  to  help 
laughing  now  and  then  at  such  kings  and 
su(£  queens.  He  had  a  mistrefls  at  Paris, 
got  tipsy  at  intervals,  and  spent  on  her  the 
money  with  whidh  he  ought  to  have 
bought  powder."  In  every  point  of  view 
this  hasty,  ill-considered,  ana  ahort-lived 
adhesion  to  a  mined  cause,  with  wliich  he 
had  no  genuine  sympathy,  was  most  un- 
fortunate for  his  reputation.  He  eon- 
tinued  to  reside  in  Fnmce  till  1728,  when 
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he  sent  over  his  second  (reputed)  wile  | 
whom  he  professed  to  have  married  in  , 
1720,  to  negotiate  for  an  anmeaty.  Wal- 
pole,  then  Prime  Miniater,  proving  ineior-  j 
able,  she  was  introduced  by  Lord  Har- 
court  to  the  Ducheas  of  Kendal,  who 
undertook  the  commission  for  the.modest 
remuneration  of  about  £11,000  Btcrlinf^'. 
The  utmost  that  coold  be  obtained,  how- 
ever, was  permission  for  BoUagbroke  to 
reside  in  England,  but  without  recoverin;;  ' 
his  rights,  his  title,  and  his  fortune.  On  I 
arriving  at  Calais,  on  his  way  home,  hi: 
mot  Atterbury,  agunst  whom  a  bill  vt' 
attainder  had  recently  been  passed.  "  I  j 
am  exchanged  then,"  exclaimed  the ' 
Bishop,  on  learning  that  Bolingbroke  w;i» 
there  and  abont  to  embark  for  Dover. 

He  had  an  interview  with  Walpolf, 
who  coldly  advised  him  to  keep  oloar  ol 
the  Tories,  since  his  rcBtorationaepend^il 
on  a  Whig  parliament ;  and,  findmg  his 
situation  &i  &om  comfortable,  he  returji- 
ed  to  the  Continent,  where  he  lived  till 

1725,  when  a  bill  was  passed  reatorini^ 
his  proprietary  and  other  civil  rights,  with 
the  exception  of  sitting  in  parhament  or 
holding  office  under  the  Crown.  These 
hmitations  originated  with  Walpole,  and 
were  deemed  by  Bolingbroke  of  a  naturo 
to  cancel  any  obhgation  he  might  other- 
wise have  held  binding  towards  the  min- 
ister, whom,  accordingly,  he  nsed  every 
effort  to  displace.  Dunng  the  next  tc-ij 
years  he  was  the  constant  assailant  of 
Walpole  through  the  press,  and  was  tliu 
originator,  as  principal  adviser  of  tlu' 
opposition,  of  scheme  after  scheme  fen- 
his  overthrow.  His  principal  organ  bi 
the  press  was  TTie  Graftsmcmy  a  bi- 
weekly journal  founded  by  Pulteney  in 

1726,  and  edited  by  one  Amherst,  under 
the  psendonrme  of  Caleb  d'Anvers. 
Walpole  retaliated  with  both  pen  and 
tongue.  His  panmhlet  In  reply  to  letterti 
of  tlie  Occaaioncu  Writer  shows  that  iio 
possessed  no  mean  talent  as  a  controvir- 
sial  writer,  and  a  speech  of  his  in  1 785  ha^ 
been  popularly  cited  aa  the  cause  of 
Bolingbroke's  volontary  reexpatriation 
in  that  year.  Bitter  aa  it  was,  and  for- 
midable as  was  the  implied  menace  of  u 
renewal  of  the  old  charge  of  tnutoroiis 
correspondence,  we  suspect  that  Boling- 
broke was  too  case-hardened  and  tuo 
iamiliar  with  this  description  of  threat,  to 
be  driven  away  by  it,  had  there  not  been 
other  motives  for  retreat. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  new  pariia- 
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meot  (January  173S)  he  saw  the  hope- 
lessness of  continuing  the  contest ;  be  was 
anxious  to  get  as  far  aa  possible  &om  the 
political  stage,  which  agitated  whilst  it 
tempted  him ;  his  wife's  health  began  to 
ful,  and  his  fortune  enjoined  economy. 
Yet  he  must  have  abandoned  Dawley,  and 
have  broken  off  or  suspended  the  ties  and 
habits  he  had  formed  or  indulged  there, 
with  deep  regret.  Amongst  the  most 
constant  of  his  visitors  had  been  Pope, 
Gay,  and  Arbuthnot.  ^  When  Swift  came 
to  £ngland,  much  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  the  &Ilen  statesman ;  and  Voltaire,  da- 
ring those  two  years'  residence  in  England 
of  which  so  httle  is  known,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  influenced  more  than  ne  subse- 
quently cared  to  admit,  especially  in  his 
religious  and  philosophical  viewa,  by  con- 
stant communication  with  the  same  daring 
and  suggestive  mind.  The  most  graphic 
account  of  Bolingbroke's  way  of  life 
during  bis  mral  retirement  is  given  in  one 
of  Pope's  letters  to  Swift : 

"  I  now  hold  the  pen  for  my  Lord  Boling- 
broke, who  IB  reading  your  letter  between  two 
haycocks;  but  hia  sttention  is  somewhst  di- 
Tert4»i  by  csstiiiK  his  eyes  on  the  clouds,  not  in 
admiration  of  what  you  say,  but  fbr  fear  of  a 
shower.  He  Is  pleased  wiui  your  placing  him 
in  tritnnvirste,  between  yourself  and  me ; 
thoQgh  he  Bays  that  he  doubts  that  he  Bhall  fore 
like  Lepidus,  while  one  of  ub  nma  away  with 
all  the  power  like  AuguBtue,  and  another  with 
all  the  pleaaures  like  Anthony.  It  is  upon  a 
foresight  of  this  that  he  has  fitted  up  his  form. 
Now  his  lordship  is  run  after  his  cart,  I  have  a 
moment  left  t«  myself  to  tell  you,  that  1  over- 
heard him  yesterday  agree  with  a  painter  for 
£200  to  punt  his  country  hall  with  trophies  of 
rakes,  Bpades,  prongs,  Sx.,  and  other  ornaments, 
merely  to  counteniiiice  his  calling  this  place  a 
fonn." 

Such  scenes,  coupled  with  Swift's  de- 
scription of  Ilia  own  ftuniliarity  with  Min- 
isters of  State,  and  added  to  what  we 
leani  from  other  sources  of  Addison's  re- 
ception by  the  great,  constitute  a  valuable 
commentary  on  a  popular  theory  thus  in- 
genioualy  illustrated  oy  Moore  in  his  Life 
of  Sheridan :  "  By  him  who  has  not  been 
bom  among  the  great,  thiB  (equality)  can 
only  be  achieved  bv  potitica.  In  that 
arena  which  they  look  upon  aa  their  own, 
the  legislature  of  the  land,  let  a  man  of 
genins,  like  Sheridan,  but  assert  his  su- 
premacy— at  once  all  these  barriers  of  re- 
serve and  pride  give  way,  and  be  takes  by 
r^t  a  station  at  their  side  which  a  Siiak- 
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Bpearc  or  a  Newton  would  but  have  en- 
joyed by  courtesy."  Yet  Burke  and 
Sheridan,  who  shone  conspicuously  on  this 
arena,  were  supposed  to  have  been  exclud- 
ed from  the  higher  prizes  by  their  want  of 
aristocratical  advantages;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  Swift  was  never  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  and  Pope  kept  uniformly 
aloof  from  politics.  The  truth  is,  that 
any  congeniality  of  taste,  or  community 
of  pursuit,  strongly  felt  and  eagerly  fol- 
lowed, will  cause  original  difference  of  rank 
to  be  laid  aside  or  forgotten ;  and  no  man 
of  uidopendcnt  mind  wiU  live  long  in  &- 
miliar  intercourse  with  the  great  except 
on  a  perfect  footing  of  conversational 
equality.  But  given  equal  talent  and 
equal  knowledge,  the  balance  of  influence 
will  necessarily  incline  to  the  side  of  birth, 
rank,  and  fortune. 

One  very  remarkable  fruit  of  Boling- 
broke's  familiar  intercourse  with  men  of 
letters  was  the  famous  JEssat/  on  Man^  to 
which  he  is  understood  to  have  contribut- 
ed the  metaphysics  and  the  philosophy. 
He  is  impenshably  connected  with  it  by 
the  opening  couplet : — 

"  AwakO)  my  St  John  1  leave  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings." 

Whatever  his  influence  with  Voltaire, 
it  was  almost  unbounded  with  Pope,  who 
avows  a  belief  that  so  great  a  man  must 
have  been  placed  hereby  mistake,  add- 
ing that,  on  the  appearance  of  the  last 
comet,  it  might  have  been  supposed  to 
have  come  for  the  express  purpose  of 
transporting  him  from  our  system  into  its 
own.  So  implicit  was  the  poet's  trust  in 
Ills  adviser  and  guide,  that  he  never  was 
at  the  pains  of  studying  or  ascertaining 
the  true  tendency  of  the  doctrines  wliich 
)ie  )iad  undertaken  to  circulate  in  the 
most  attractive  of  all  forms,  until  he  was 
committed  to  them  beyond  recalL  His 
surprise  was  on  a  par  with  his  mortifi- 
cation when  he  found  himself  set  down 
by  half  of  the  Christian  world  as  a  deist ; 
and  the  warmth  of  Ids  gratitude  to  War- 
burton,  for  Iielping  to  vmdicate  him  from 
the  reproach,  may  be  taken  as  the  meas- 
ure of  his  fears.  "It  is  indeed,"  he 
wrote,  ^*-  the  same  system  as  mine,  but  il- 
lustrated with  a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they 
say  our  natural  body  is  the  same  still  when 
it  is  glorified."  i 

Bolingbroke  was  far  from  pleased  by  | 
what  he  termed  this  weakness  and  want 
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of  moral  courage  in  his  disciple.  Unluck- 
ily for  Pope's  peace  of  mino,  he,  Boling- 
broke, ana  Warburton  once  met  at  a  din- 
ner ffiven  bv  Lord  Mansfield  (then  Wil- 
liam murray)  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields.  The  conversation  turning  on 
the  Divine  attributes,  Bolingbroke  let  fall 
some  expressions  which  lea  Warburton 
to  develop  his  profession  of  faith.  Thia 
provoked  Bolingbroke,  who  replied  with 
vivacity,  and  there  ensued  a  sufficiently 
warm  dispute,  which  left  Pope  extremely 
agitated,  for  he  was  obUgedTto  be  of  the 
opinion  of  each,  the  one  being  his  master, 
the  other  his  apologist :  the  one  thinking, 
the  other  answering,  for  him.  This  haj>- 
pened  the  year  before  Pope's  death,  which 
brought  to  light  an  act  of  bad  faith  on  his 
part,  and  materiallv  altered  the  feelings 
with  which  Bolingbroke  had  hong  over 
the  dying  poet  in  his  last  noments. 

Some  years  before,  Pope  had  been  in- 
trusted with  the  confidential  commission 
of  getting  a  few  copies  of  ITie  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King  printed  for  private  distribu- 
tion. After  his  death  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  caused  1600  additional  and 
it  seems)  garbled  copies  to  be  strack  off 
or  his  own  profit  in  the  case  of  his  surviv- 
ing the  autnor.  They  were  brought  by 
the  printer  to  Bolingbroke  as  the  lawful, 
proprietor,  and  he  immediately  lighted  a 
large  fire  on  the  terrace  at  Battersea,  and 
consumed  the  whole  of  them.  To  com- 
plete his  revenge  by  staining  Pope's  mem- 
ory, ho  gave  a  genuine  and  corre^^d  copy 
of  the  worli^  together  with  his  ^'  Letters 
on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,"  to  Mallet, 
with  directions  to  publish  them,  with  a 
pre^e  (written  by  Bolingbroke)  detailing 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction.  A 
war  of  pamphlets  ensued.  Warburton 
again  appeared  as  the  apologist  of  the  poet, 
and  was  answered  by  the  noble  philoso- 
pher in  the  Familiar  EpisHe  to  the  Most 
Impudent  Man  Idving, 

We  have  anticipated  hj  several  years 
to  follow  the  connection  with  Pope  to  its 
unfortunate  and  discreditable  termination. 
After  quitting  England  in  1785,  Boling- 
broke resided  in  France  till  1752,  and 
contrived  to  be — ^what  the  men  who  make 
most  noise  in  their  time  always  may  be  if 
they  set  about  it  in  right  earnest — ^unno- 
ticed and  almost  forgotten  by  the  world. 
'^His  presence  in  France,"  says  M.  de 
Remusat,  ^^  produced  no  effect.  He  re- 
mained there  seven  years  without  being 
mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  the  period. 
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rare  enough  in  truth.  He  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  French  Court,  where  the 
Cardinal  Fleury,  a  great  friend  of  Wal- 
pole's,  reigned :  no  connection  with  the 
Stuarts,  who  were  no  longer  in  France. 
It  is  not  kno^vn  whether  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Parisian  world. 
His  former  society  was  dispersed,  Vol- 
taire, at  this  epoch,  is  no  longer  occupied 
with  him :  he  was  living  at  Cirey,  Lune- 
ville,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  Berlin,  and 
seemed  to  forget  the  Cato  and  the  Maece- 
nas that  he  had  admired."  It  is,  then, 
really  in  retreat  that  BoUngbroke  Uved 
this  time :  work  alone  animated  his  soli- 
tude. When,  after  the  &11  of  Walpole  in 
1742,  he  ventured  home  again,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  his  worshippers, 
as  well  as  his  enemies,  had  diminished 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  He  was  grown 
out  of  fashion  both  as  a  writer  and  a  pol- 
itician. Chatham  called  him  a  pedantic 
and  turbulent  old  man  who  quarrelled 
with  his  wife.  Chesterfield  sought  and 
delighted  in  his  conversation,  but  took 
good  care  not  to  follow  his  advice  or  be 
mixed  up  in  his  intrigues.  It  was  his 
misfortune  also  to  be  always  cultivating 
the  favor  of  those  very  members  of  the 
Court  circle  who  had  least  interest  in  it. 
Indeed,  in  the  maturity  of  his  judgment, 
he  had  fallen  into  the  mistake — of  which 
Lord  Chesterfield,  with  all  his  boasted 
penetration,  was  also,  guilty — of  fencying 
that  the  mistress  of  a  royal  personage 
must  necessarily  have  more  influence  than 
the  wife,  and  that  the  back  stairs  were 
the  best  preparation  for  the  front.  Every 
one  knows  that  Queen  Caroline  favored 
George  the  Second's  intercourse  with 
"  ray  good  Howard"  upon  a  well-founded 
conviction  that  he  regarded  and  treated 
her  as  a  puppet,  endeared  to  him  rather 
by  habit  than  by  affection. 

Lady  Bolingbroke's  death  in  March 
1 750,  was  a  deep  blow  to  her  lord,  who, 
twenty-seven  years  before,  had  written  to 
Swift :  "  The  love  that  was  wont  to  scatter 
with  some  profusion  on  an  entire  sex  has 
been  for  some  years  devoted  to  a  single 
object."  In  the  epitaph  he  inscribed  on 
her  tomb,  he  calls  her  "  the  honor  of  her 
sex,  the  charm  and  admiration  of  ours." 
The  mystery  that  hung  over  their  mar- 
riage involved  him  in  a  good  deal  of  trou- 
blesome litigation,  and  was  not  cleared  up 
till  after  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
December  17,  1751,  in  his  seventy-fourth 
year. 
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The  immediate  cause  was  a  cancer  in 
the  face.  He  bore  the  excruciating  tor- 
tures of  this  complaint  with  fortitude,  but 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  deist,  and  refrised 
to  communicate  with  a  clergyman.  His 
will  begins  thus :  "  In  the  name  of  God, 
whom  I  humbly  adore,  to  whom  I  offer 
up  perpetual  thanksgiving,  and  to  the 
order  of  whose  Providence  I  am  cheerful- 
ly resigned."  The  most  noteworthy  of 
his  bequest  was  that  by  which  he  assigned 
to  Mallet,  after  reciting  the  printed  works 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  the  copy  and 
copies  of  all  the  manuscript  books,  papers, 
and  writings,"  which  he  had  written  or 
composed,  or  should  write  or  compose, 
and  leave  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  The 
intention,  as  imderstood  by  the  legatee, 
was  the  publication  of  a  complete  emtion, 
and  he  refrised  to  listen  to  Lord  Hyde 
(Combury)  to  whom  the  letters  on  history 
had  been  addressed,  and  who  earnestly 
pressed  the  omission  of  the  Scriptural 
parts.  Mallet  was  so  confident  of  the 
value  of  his  legacy,  that  he  refused  3000 
guineas  for  his  copyrights,  and  put  forth, 
in  1754,  an  edition  in  hve  quarto  volumes 
on  his  own  account.  The  sale  sadly  dis- 
appointed his  expectations :  for  the  polit- 
ical tracts  had  lost  their  interest,  and  the 
philosophical  essays  were  mainly  indebted 
for  the  notice  they  attracted  to  the  scan- 
dal which  they  caused.  The  popular  feel- 
ing was  not  materially  overstated  by  Dr. 
Johnson  when  he  thundered  out:  "Sir, 
he  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward — a 
scoundrel  for  charging  a  blunderbuss 
against  religion  and  morality ;  a  coward, 
because  he  had  not  the  resolution  to  fire 
it  off  himself  but  left  half-a-crown  to  a 
beggarly  Scotchman  to  draw  the  trigger 
after  bis  death." 

Bolingbroke  is  now  read  exclusively  for 
his  style,  which  is  clear,  flowing,  idiomatic, 
attractively  colored,  and  judiciously  orna- 
mented. He  is  ranked  by  Pope  above  all 
the  other  writers  of  his  time,  but  posterity- 
will  except  Swift  and  Addison,  although 
his  works  contain  passages  in  which,  if 
equalled,  he  is  certainly  not  excelled,  by 
either  of  them.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Cooke  that  amongst  his  peculiar  merits 
must  be  named  the  beauty  and  propriety 
of  his  images  and  illustrations — as  m  the 
passage  of  the  Letter  to  Windham  begin- 
ning: "The  ocean  which  environs  us  is 
an  emblem  of  our  government,  and  the 
pilot  and  the  minister  are  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances.   It  seldom  happens  that  eith- 
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er  of  them  can  steer  a  direct  course,  and  French  writers  will  find  many  points  of 

they  botJi  arrive  at  their  port  by  means  sympathy^  in  those  very  tastes  and  opin- 

which  frequently  seem  to  carry  them  from  ions  of  his,  which  are  least  calculated  to 

it.    Or  in  the  "  Spirit  of  Patriotisms^ —  command  assent  or  conciliate  goodwill  in 

^'  Eloquence  must  flow  Uke  a  stream  that  England,  as  when  he  says  that  he  should 

U  fed  by  an  abundant  spring,  and  not  like  his  country  well  enough  if  it  were  not 

spout  forth  a  little  frothy  water  on  some  for  his  countrymen, 

gaudy  day,  and  remain  dry  all  the  rest  of  Many  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Mac- 

the  year."    English  is  so  essentially  a  spo-  aulay  declared  the  chain  of  presumptive 

ken  language,  and  so  susceptible  of  ioio-  evidence  by  which  Junius  haa  been  iden- 

matic  and  irregular  graces,  that  an  orator  tified  with  Sir  Philip  Frances  to  be  com- 

had  better  write  as  he  talks,  instead  of  plete;  but  presumptive  evidence  cannot 

imitating  Fox,  who,  in  his  excessive  zeal  to  oe  deemed  complete  so  long  as  the  cir- 

avoid  diflfuseness,  has  fallen  into  the  oppo-  cumstances  can   oe  reconciled  with  any 

site  and  more  fatal  error  of  dryness.    But  other  hypothesis;  and  several -theories  of 

stiUwemustadmittoM.  deRemusat,  that  the  authorship  have  subsequently  been 

Bolingbroke  as  a  writer  too  frequently  promulgated,  which  have  kept  the  final 

conveys  the  notion  of  the  orator,  and  the  judgment  of  criticism  suspended.    No  lit- 

foUowing  estimate  is  just  in  the  main :  erary  problem  was  ever  better  calculated 

„  Ti.  J.  xi>  X  X  i.  1  ,  for  the  display  of  learning  and  acuteness, 
"  It  seems  to  us  that,  to  take  men  m  general,  ^^^  ^y^^  :«i^,.ia4.  :«  4.k^  ;^«:,.«.  «,i.;«k  -J 
Bolingbroke  has  elevation,  although  he  does  not  ^^  *^«  interest  m  the  inqmry,  w^h  re- 
attain  to  the  subUme-a  mind  bSld  and  active,  commenced  on  the  publication  of  Wood- 
but  affecting  singularity— views  rather  than  lall's  annotated  edition  m  1817,  has  con- 
principle&-^more  elegance  than  grace — animated  tinned  unabated  to  this  hour, 
and  brilliant  talent  without  a  powerful  imagina-  The  extent  to  which  the  names  of  Burke 
tion,  without  genuine  originality.  His  diction  and  Fox  are  associated  with  the  early 
is  sustained,  ornamented,  by  no  means  cold,  but  stages  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
monotonous ;  by  no  means  obscure  but  want-  ^|  ^j^e  influence  they  respectively  exer- 
mg  m  those  lummous  traits  which  throw  a  sua-  »„^3  ^^  ;x„  j-,.^^^  *A«„i*«  •»f4.«««n^'L.«;i^- 
d^  day  over  the  thought  His  spoken  elo-  cwedon  its  direct  resits,  mituranyre^^^ 
quence  must  have  been  dignified,  easy,  abund-  ^^^  objects  of  earnest  and  iimrovmg  m- 
ant :  he  must  have  had  warmth  and  movement,  vestigation  and  discussion  to  foreign  poh- 
,  but  neither  the  communicative  attraction  of  sin-  ticians,  who  are  still  practically  suffering 
cere  passion,  nor  that  dialectic  power  which  from,  or  contending  with,  the  more  re- 
subdues  conviction.  In  attack  he  must  have  mote  consequences  of  that  terrible  and 
wounded  by  disdwnful  sarcasms  rather  than  momentous  epoch.  We  need  hardly  add, 
haveoverwhehnedbymvective;andwhatis^d  therefore,  that  Horace  Walpole,  Jmiius^ 
of  his  manners,  his  countenance,  and  his  mode  -o  u  ^  ji -n*  v  *j  i.i: 
of  speaking,  place  him  amongst  the  orators  ^"^^^  and  Fox,  are  e^h  mi^e  the  occa- 
whose  eloquence  resides  greatly  in  action,  and  sion  for  some  thoughtlul  and  suggestive 
these  are  not  the  least  worthy  of  the  tribune,  chapters  by  M.  de  Remusat.  ^  But  w^t  of 
In  him,  the  writer  and  the  orator  are  in  our  space  compels  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  ro- 
eyes  above  the  rest — ^the  politician  and  the  man  commending  the  second  volume  as  little, 
fall  below  them.  The  two  hist  had  only  the  if  at  all,  less  valuable  and  interesting  than 
show  of  greatness,  and  it  is  always  fortunate  ^^e  first.     The  distmctive  quaUties  of  both 

ttJe^Li^:^1:^ttr'ri^^^^  Theentbe 

^  book  IS  emphatically  the  composition  of  a 

The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  Hor-  statesman,  an  accomplished  man  of  letters, 

ace  Walpole,   Junius,  Fox,   and  Burke,  and  a  gentleman ;  and  the  author  will  be 

These,  if  more  familiar,  are  certainly  not  allowed  on  all  hands  not  to  have  excited 

exhausted  or  easily  exhaustible  subjects,  groundless  expectations,  when  he  led  his 

So  long  as  the  study  of  morals  and  man-  readers  to  look  for  something  which  should 

ners  shall  possess  attractions  for  the  philo-  speak  of  experience  in  state  affairs,  genu- 

sophic  speculator,  Horace  Walpole  will  be  ine  admiration  for  tempered  liberty,  and 

eagerly  read  and  emulously  quoted ;  and  hopeful  if  patient  patriotism. 
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It  18  not  80  generally  known  as  it  ought 
to  be,  that  efforts  are  being  m^de  upon  a 
considerable  scale  to  augment  our  supply 
of  salmon  by  means  of  artificial  hatching 
and  breeding.  This  mode  of  increasing 
our  stock  of  fish  is  denominated  piscicuL 
ture  by  our  allies  the  French,  and  has 
been  practised  in  France  for  some  years, 
particularly  by  the  late  Joseph  Remy  and 
his  coadjutor  M.  Gehin,  who,  strange  to 
say,  rediscovered  this  art  in  1842,  unaware 
that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  well 
known  among  the  ancient  Romans,  or 
that  it  had  been  carried  on  by  modem 
naturalists  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
early  Romans,  we  are  Jbold,  knew  and  cul- 
tivated the  art  extensively;  and  not  being 
contented  with  merely  breeding  fish,  they 
studied  also  how  to  impart  new  flavors  to 
the  flesh,  and  were  particularly  zealous  in 
fattening  them  to  the  largest  possible  size. 
Another  branch  of  the  art  was  likewise 
studied  with  great  attention ;  it  was  that 
of  acclimation,  or  the  breeding  of  salt- 
water fish  in  lakes  and  fresh-water  rivers. 
This  was,  in  many  instances,  as  may  be 
supposed,  a  work  of  some  difficulty ;  but 
the  arts  of  the  epicure,  in  those  ancient 
times,  were  many,  and  generally  very  suc- 
cessflil.  We  need  scarcely^  however,  ex- 
tend our  researches  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Romans  or  Chinese  on  this 
subject :  it  is  not  the  antiquarian,  but  the 
modem  phase  of  pisciotdture,  particularly 
in  its  utilitarian  aspect,  with  which  we 
have  business. 

The  honor  of  being  the  modem  discov- 
erer of  this  long-forgotten  art  undoubted- 
ly belongs  to  M.  Jacobi,  who  published, 
in  1 763,  a  minute  and  interesting  account 
of  his  thirty  years'  practice.  This  gentle- 
man was  not  satisfied  with  his  discovery  as 
a  mere  scientific  curiosity,  for  to  him  also 
belongs  the  still  greater  merit  of  making 
the  art  commercially  useful  as  a  means  of 
keeping  up  supplies.  At  the  date  we 
have  indicated,  great  attention  was  devot- 
ed to  pisciculture  by  various  gentlemen 
of  scientific  eminence.    Count  Goldstein 


wrote  on  the  subject  to  M.  de  Fourcroy, 
and  Duhamel  du  Monceau  gave  it  public- 
itv  in  his  treatise  on  fishes.  The  Journal 
of  Hanover  also  had  papers  on  this  art, 
and  an  account  of  Jacobi's  proceedings 
was  likewise  enrolled  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  The  dis- 
covery of  Jacobi  was  the  simple  result  of 
a  keen  observation  of  the  natural  action  of 
the  breeding-salmon.  Observing  that  the 
process  of  impregnation  was  entirely  an 
external  act,  ne  saw  at  once  that  this 
could  be  easilv  imitated  by  careful  manip- 
ulation ;  so  that  by  conducting  artificial 
hatching  on  a  large  sctUe,  a  constant  and 
and  unmiling  supply  of' fish  might  readily 
be  obtained.  Tlie  results  arrived  at  by 
Jacobi  were  of  vast  importance,  and  ob- 
tained not  only  the  recognition  of  his 
government,  but  also  the  more  solid  re- 
ward of  a  pension. 

The  labors  of  Gehin  and  Remy  deserve 
generous  record,  for  it  is  to  their  exertions 
we  are  most  indebted  for  the  activity  and 
enterprise  which  are  now  displayed  in  the 
art  oi  hatching  and  breeding  all  kinds  of 
fresh-water  fish.  Although,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  this  curious  art  was  evi- 
dently known  to  the  ancients,  as  also  to 
certam  savans  who  fiourished  about  a 
century  ago ;  still,  to  these  two  unlettered 
fishermen  we  must  accord  the  same  credit 
as  if  their  discovery  of  the  artifici^pro- 
cess  had  been  the  original  one.  "Wnen 
they  commenced  the  practice  of  this  art, 
they  were  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  ever 
having  been  practised  before.  These  men 
lived  at  La  Bresse,  an  obscure  French 
village  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges. 
This  district  is  rich  in  lakes  and  streams, 
and  includes  the  Moselle  and  its  tributa- 
ries, which  are  filmed  for  trout,  the  supply 
of  which  was  at  one  time  so  considerabfe 
as  to  form  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  surrounding  community.  The 
experiments  of  Gehin  and  Remy  were 
crowned  with  almost  instant  success ;  and  • 
to  encourage  them  to  make  stiU  greater 
efforts, the oociete  d^JSmulation  des  vosges 
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voted  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
:md  a  handsome  bronze  medal.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  1849  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  Gehin  and  Remy  attracted  that 
degree  of  notice  which  was  demanded  by 
their  importance,  economic  and  scientific. 
Dr.  Ilaxo,  of  Epinal,  then  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  subject,  which  at 
once  fixed  attention  on  the  labor  of  the 
two  fishermen,  in  fact,  it  excited  a  sensa- 
tion both  in  the  Academy  and  among  the 
people.  The  government  of  the  time  at 
once  gave  attention  to  the  matter;  and 
finding,  upon  inquiry,  everything  that  was 
said  about  the  utility  of  the  plan  to  be 
true,  resolved  to  have  it  extended  to  all 
the  rivers  in  France,  especially  to  those  of 
the  poorer  districts ;  and  at  once  made 
oflfers  of  employment  to  the  two  fisher- 
men, through  whose  .exertions  many  of 
the  finest  rivers  in  the  country  have  smce 
been  stocked  with  fish. 

The  system  has  been  extended  to  Spain, 
Holland  Great  Britain,  and  many  other 
countries.  As  shewing  the  extent  to 
which  artificial  hatching  is  carried  on  in 
other  countries,  we  may  state  that  the 
reservoirs,  breeding-places,  and  other  suit- 
able constructions  of  the  government  es- 
tablishment at  Basel,  occupy  a  space  of 
about  twenty-five  acres  of  ground,  devot- 
ed to  the  propagation  of  salmon,  carp, 
tench,  and  those  other  kinds  of  fish  of 
which  the  French  people  are  so  very  fond. 
At  Huningen,  also,  there  is  another  ex- 
tensive estabhshment  for  the  production 
of  fish,  in  which  trout  and  other  fresh- 
water fishes  are  propagated  in  myriads, 
and  the  neighboring  nvers  and  streams 
are  supplied  with  stock  from  this  useful 
reservoir, 

Mr.  Shaw  was  the  first  person  in  this 
country,  we  underetand,  to  direct  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  His  experiments 
were  made  about  twenty  years  ago ;  but 
differed  in  their  object  from  those  of  Ja- 
oobi,  inasmuch  as  they  were  undertaken 
principally  to  solve  a  problem  in  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  salmon.  In  1848,  Mr. 
Boccius,  civil  engineer,  published  a  work 
on  Fish  in  Rivers  and  Streams  :  a  Treat- 
ise on  the  Production  and  ManagemerU 
of  Fish  in  Fresh  Water ^  <fec.,  i&c,  This 
gentleman  had  taken  up  the  subject  in 
1841,  and  made  sevend  very  successful 
experiments.  In  the  rivers  of  one  estate 
alone  he  is  said  to  have  reared  upwards 
of  120,000  trouts.    He  was  also  employed 


to  conduct  experiments  at  Chatsworth  and 
many  other  places. 

The  system  of  aitificial  fectmdation  has 
likewise  been  tried  in  Ireland.  Two  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  of  capital  and  enterprise, . 
Messrs,  Ashworth,  of  Egerton  Hall,  near 
Bolton,  having  purchased  the  fishery  of 
Lough  Corrib,  were  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  solve  the  much-discussed  question 
— "  Can  the  salmon-fisheries  of  this  king- 
dom be  restored  to  their  former  abundant 
state  of  productiveness?"  Mr.  Ramsbot- 
tom,  of  Clitheroe,  was  engaged  by  these 
gentleman  to  conduct  the  experiments, 
which  were  made  as  follows,  and  are  des- 
cribed by  Mr,  Halliday  in  hiis  letter  to  the 
commissioners  of  fisheries  in  Ireland,  a 
passage  of  which  we  beg  to  quote : 

^'  On  the  14th  December  1852,  a  small 
rill  at  Outerard  was  selected  for  the  ex- 
periment, by  a  rude  check  thrown  across ; 
a  foot  of  water-head  was  raised  over  a  few 
square  yards  to  insure  regularity  in  the 
supply.  From  this  head,  half-foot  under 
surtace-level,  three  wooden  pipes,  two 
inches  square,  by  a/ew  fleet  long,  drew  off 
respectively  to  the  rill-bed  and  to  the 
boxes  all  the  water  required — ^the  surplus 
of  the  supplying  rill  passing  away  in  its 
usual  course.  The  boxes  are  six  feet  long, 
eighteen  inches  wide,  nine  inches  deep, 
open  at  top,  set  in  the  ground  in  a  double 
row,  on  a  slope  of  two  or  three  inches  on 
each  box,  the  end  of  the  one  set  dose  to 
the  end  of  the  other  in  oontinuous  line, 
and  earthed  up  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
top.  They  are  partly  filled,  first  with  a 
layer  of  fine  gravel,  next  coarser,  and 
lastly  with  stones,  coarser  somewhat  than 
road-metal,  to  a  total  depth,  of  six  inches. 
A  piece  of  twelve  inches  wide  by  two 
inches  deep  is  cut  from  the  end  of  each 
box,  and  a  water-way  of  tin  nailed  over 
this,  with  a  turn  up  on  either  side  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  escaping.  These 
connect  the  line  of  boxes,  and  carry  the 
water  to  the  extreme  end,  whence  it  is 
made  to  drop  into  the  pond  which  receives 
and  preserves  the  young  fish. 

^'  The  artificial  nU  is  in  all  respects  si- 
milarly prepared,  excepting  that  its  chan- 
nel-course is  in  the  soil  itsel£  The  pipe 
now  introduced  into  the  upper  box  of 
each  line,  and  of  the  water4iead,  t\ie 
spawn-bed  is  prepared;  two  hours*  run- 
mng  will  clear  away  the  earth  from  the 
stones.  The  water  will  be  found  about 
two  inches  in  depth  over  the  average  level 
of  the  stones  in  the  boxes.    By  an  iron- 
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wire  grating,  the  boxes  can  be  isolated, 
and  the  pipe  protected  against  the  pas- 
sage of  insects  and  trout." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  this  Irish 
experiment  was  quite  successful,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  skill  and  experience 
of  the  gentleman  engaged  to  conduct  the 
trial.  Mr,  Ramsbottom  has  been  the  first 
to  conduct  the  proceedings  in  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  salmon-ova,  to  a  successful  termin- 
ation ;  having  in  1852  hatched  about  5000 
ova  on  the  estate  of  Jonathan  Peel,  Esq., 
of  Knowlmere ;  and  more  recently  he  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  carrying  on  the 
attempt  to  re-stock  the  river  Tay  by  arti- 
ficial fecundation  and  nursing,  which  we 
will  now  attempt  to  describe. 

The  immense  fecundity  of  all  kinds  of 
fish  is  well  known.    They  shed  spawn  suf- 
ficient to  produce  myriads  of  young.     A 
salmon,  for  instance,  often  pounds'  weight, 
it  has  been  calculated,  will  yield  10,000 
young.     But  when  the  spawn  is  deposited, 
in  the  usual  course  of  nature,  in  the  rivers 
frequented  by  the  fish,  it  is  exposed  to  so 
many  dangers,  that  not  more  than  one- 
fourth    of  the   quantity  deposited    ever 
comes  to  life.    Mr.  Robert  Buist,  of  Perth, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Tay  salmon-fishing 
proprietors,  stated  that  there  were  many 
spawning-beds  in  the  Almond  River,  and 
one  had  been  found  dry,  owing  to  the 
long-continued     dry    weather,    and    the 
spawn  was   thus   destroyed.     But  even 
ailer  the  egg  is  hatched,  the  little  fishes 
are    subjected  to  innumerable    dangers. 
If  the  spa'WTiing-beds  escape  the  danger  of 
being  dried  up  mentioned  by  Mr.  Suist, 
they  are  liable  to  be  ploughed  up,  and 
the  seed  carried  away  by  the  storms  of 
winter ;  or  if  spared  from  both  of  these 
calamities,   the   water-hen   breaks    into 
them  and  gobbles  up  the  deposits.    The 
ova  is  much   preyed  upon  by  other  fish. 
From  the  gullet  of  a  large  trout  upwards 
of  600  salmon-eggs  have  been  taken  dur- 
mg  the  spawning  season ;  and  all  ^nds  of 
remorseless  enemies  attack  and  devour  it 
in  its  various  shapes  of  egg  or  fiysh.     Wild 
ducks,  and  other  kinds  of  fowl,  demolish 
great  quantities  of  the  spawn ;  the  mag- 
got of  many  of  the  flies  which  are  hatched 
in  the  water  also  preys  upon  the  defence- 
less ova.     On  this  enemy  to  the  salmon, 
Mr.  Buist,  of  Perth,  makes  the  following 
remarks,  in  a  letter  to  the   government 
inspecting  commissioners  of  Iiish  fisher- 
ies :  "  I  observed  it  stated  in  an  account 


of  a  meeting  held  at  Ballina,  that  a  small 
black  insect  had  destroyed  much  of  the 
ova  in  the  experimental  ponds  there. 
This  insect  I  observed  while  our  eggs 
were  hatching  in  1854,  and  had  some  spe- 
cimens brought  in,  and  saw  in  a  crystal 
jar  the  whole  operation  of  the  vermin  on 
the  ova.  It  fastened  on  it  with  its  feelers, 
and  stuck  to  the  egg  like  a  leech.  It  is 
the  grub  of  the  May-fly  that  takes  winsr 
that  month,  and  in  its  turn  is  devoured 
by  thousands  of  the  finny  tribe.  This  i» 
what  may  be  called  retributive  justice ; 
but  mark  the  reaction.  This  little  insect 
of  a  day,  while  playing  in  the  water,  and 
swallowed  by  myriads  of  tiny  fisH,  drops 
eggs  which  next  season  become  hatched 
by  the  sun  of  spring,  and  then  in  their 
larva  state  prey  on  the  egg  of  the  salmon, 
and  suck  the  very  heart's  blood  from  the 
embryo  fry.  Such  is  life — the  strong  liv- 
ing on  the  helpless."  Hence  the  urgent 
necessity  for  bringing  forth  the  young, 
securely  sheltered  in  these  breeding-ponds 
from  the  most  destructive  of  their  natural 
enemies,  and  securing  for  all  the  fish 
Which  comes  to  life  a  safe  asylum,  till  the 
period  when  they  may  be  safely  sent  on 
their  travels. 

The  largest  experiment  in  salmon-breed- 
ing yet  made  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
tried  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tay,  at  a 
spot  called  Colinhaugh,  but  better  known 
as  Stormontfield,  on  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield.  The  operations  at 
Stormontfield  originated  at  a  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  river,  held  in  July 
1852,  when  a  communication  by  Dr.  Eis- 
dale  was  read  on  the  subject  of  artificial 
propagation ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ash  worth, 
of  jPoynton,  explained  the  experiments 
which  had  been  conducted  at  his  Irisli 
fishery-station.  He  said  that  "  he  had  en- 
tertained the  ophiion  for  a  long  time  that 
it  would  be  as  easy  artificially  to  propa- 
gate salmon  in  our  rivers  as  it  was  to  raise 
silkworms  jon  mulberry-leaves,  though  the 
former  were  under  water,  and  the  latter  . 
in  the  open  air.  It  was  an  established 
fact,  that  salmon  and  other  fish  may  be 
propagated  artificially  in  ponds  in  millions, 
at  a  small  cost,  and  thus  be  protected  from 
their  natural  enemies  for  the  first  year  of 
their  existence,  after  which  they  will  be 
much  more  capable  of  protecting  them* 
selves  than  can  be  the  case  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  existence.  His  brother 
and  he  have  at  the  present  time  abottt 
20,000  young  salmon  m  ponds,  thus  pro- 
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duced,  whioh  are  daily  fed  with  suitable 
food.  Mr.  Aflhworth  also  observed,  that 
a  great  deal  had  yet  to  be  discoyered  in 
the  artificial  propagation  and  feeding  of 
salmon.  They  know  but  comparatively 
little  of  the  habits  of  salmon,  and  in  order 
diat  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  might 
be  obtained,  he  had  recommended  to  the 
oommissioners  of  fisheries,  in  Ireland,  to 
talce  a  portion  of  the  fish  propagated  in 
the  way  he  had  mentioned  firom  the  ponds, 
and  immerse  them  annually  in  the  sea  for 
a  period  of  three  months,  and  to  be  again 
deposited  in  the  ponds  for  other  nine 
months — ^to  be  repeated  for  several  years. 
The  commissioners  had  taken  about  a 
dozen  of  these  young  salmon  from  the 
ponds,  and  had  had  them  many  weeks  in 
the  Dublin  Exhibition,  where  they  were 
kept  in  a  model  of  a  wear,  with  a  salmon- 
ladder  in  it,  the  model  being  supplied  by 
a  pipe  with  a  constant  run  of  water.  These 
little  creatures  shewed  their  agility  by 
mounting  the  ladder,  and  so  passing  over 
the  wear  to  the  amusement  of  the  by- 
standers ;  and  he  was  informed  they  were 
alive  and  thriving,  being  perfectly  healthy 
in  this  small  run  of  pure  water,  and  were 
fed  with  chopped  meat  every  day.  It 
was  only  in  this  way  a  more  accurate  his- 
tory of  the  ages  ana  habits  of  the  salmon 
species  might  be  written.  The  expense 
of  this  plan  of  artificial  propagation  he  did 
not  estunate  to  exceed  a  pound  a  thou- 
sand, which  \v^as  at  the  rate  of  one  farth- 
ing for  each  salmon."  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Ashworth  said :  "  The  great  consideration 
that  weighed  with  him  was,  that  by  the 
artificial  propagation  of  salmon  a  vast  in- 
crease to  the  quantity  of  human  food 
would  be  obtained."  He  then  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  meeting  the  import- 
ance of  sending  for  Mr.  Ramsbottom  to 
commence  operations  in  the  Tay,  and  in- 
struct others  as  to  the  plans  to  be  adopted 
for  increasing  the  salmon  in  that  river. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Ashworth 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  at  once  appointed  to  have  the 
resolutions  arrived  at  by  the  meeting  car- 
ried into  effect. 

The  breeding-ponds  at  Stormontfield 
are  beautifully  situated  on  a  sloping  haugh 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  and  are  shelter- 
ed at  the  back  by  a  plantation  of  trees. 
We  have  visited  the  place,  which  is  situa- 
ted about  five  miles  firom  Perth,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  a  railway- 
station.    The  ground  has  been  laid  out  to 


the  best  advantage,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ponds,  water-runs,  etc.,  have  been  planned 
and  constructed  by  Mr.  Peter  Brown,  C. 
E.,  and  they  are  said  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose admirably  welL  There  is  a  rapid- 
running  mill-stream  parallel  with  the  river, 
from  which  the  supply  of  water  is  derived. 
The  necessary  quantity  is  first  run  from 
this  stream  into  a  reservoir,  from  which 
it  is  filtered  through  pipes  into  a  little 
water-course  at  the  head  of  the  range  of 
boxes,  from  whence  it  is  laid  on.  The 
boxes  are  fixed  on  a  gentle  slope  of  ground 
on  the  pleasant  bank  of  the  silvery  Tay ; 
and  by  means  of  the  eentle  inclination, 
the  water  fidls  beautifhSy  from  one  com- 
partment or  box  to  another,  in  a  gradual 
but  constant  stream,  and  collects  to  the 
bottom  in  a  kind  of  dam,  and  thence  runs 
into  a  small  lake  or  depdt  where  the 
young  fish  are  kept.  A  sluice  made  of  fine 
wire-grating,  admits  of  the  superfluous 
water  being  run  ofTinto  the  Tay,  and  thus 
keeps  up  an  equable  simplv.  It  also  serves 
as  an  outlet  for  the  fiflhwhen  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  send  them  out  to  try  their 
fortune  in  the  greater  deep  near  at  hand, 
for  which  their  pond-experience  has  been 
a  mode  of  preparation.  Tlie  planning  of 
the  boxes,  ponds,  duices,  ifec,  has  been 
accomplished  with  singul^  inanity,  and 
we  cannot  conceive  anything  better  adap- 
ted for  the  purpose.  Our  only  regret  is 
that  it  has  not  been  constructed  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  If  the  number  of  boxes  had 
been  doubled,  there  would  then  have  been 
accommodation  for  breeding  one  million 
of  salmon. 

The  operation  of  preparing  the  spawn 
for  the  boxes  was  commenced  here  on  the 
2dd  of  November  1853,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  month,  300,000  ova  were  deposited 
in  the  300  boxes,  which  had  been  filled 
with  gravel  and  made  all  ready  for  their 
reception.  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  who  con- 
ducted the  manipulation,  thinks  the  Tay 
is  one  of  the  finest  breeding-streams  in  the 
world,  and  says  that  "it  would  be  pre- 
sumption to  limit  the  numbers  that  might 
be  raised  there,  were  the  river  cultivated 
to  its  capabilities."  We  prefer  ^ving  this 
gentieman's  own  description  <^  the  pro- 
cess of  shedding  the  spawn,  and  the  man- 
ner of  impregnating  it.  "  So  soon  as  a 
pair  of  suitable  fish  were  captured,  the 
ova  of  the  female  were  immediately  dis- 
charged into  a  tub  one-fourth  full  of  water, 
by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hands  from  the 
thorax  downwards.    The  milt  of  the  male 
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was  ejected  in  a  similar  maimer,  and  the 
contents  of  the  tub  stirred  with  the  hand. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  minute,  the  water  was 
poured  ofE,  with  the  exception  of  sufficient 
to  keep  the  ova  submerged,  and  fresh 
water  supplied  in  its  place.  This  also  was 
poured  on^  and  fresh  substituted  previous 
to  removing  the  impregnated  spawn  to 
the  boxes  prepared  for  its  reception.  The 
ova  were  placed  in  the  boxes  as  nearly  si- 
milar to  what  thev  would  be  under  the 
ordinary  course  or  natural  deposition  as 
possible,  with,  however,  this  important 
advantage :  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  the 
ova  areUable  to  injury  and  destruction  in 
a  variety  of  ways ;  the  alluvial  matter  de- 
posited m  times  of  flood  will  often  cover 
the  ova  too  deep  to  admit  of  the  extrica- 
cation  of  the  young  fry,  even  if  hatched ; 
the  impetuosity  of  the  streams  when  flood- 
ed will  frequently  sweep  away  whole 
spawning-bed9  and  their  contents.  Whilst 
deposited  in  boxes,  the  ova  are  shielded 
from  injury,  and  their  vivification  in  large 
numbers  is  thus  rendered  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, and  the  young  fish  reared  in  safety." 
The  date  when  the  first  egg  was  obser- 
ved to  be  hatched  was  on  the  8 1st  of 
March ;  and  during  April  and  May  most 
of  the  eggs  had  started  into  life,  and  the 
fry  were  observed  waddling  about  the 
breeding-boxes;  and  in  June  they  were 
promoted  to  a  place  in  the  pond,  being 
then  a  little  more  than  an  incn  long.  Sir 
William  Jardine,  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
with  a  copy  of  which  we  have  been  kindly 
fevored,  says,  of  the  first  year's  e^pen- 
ment^  that  the  results  have  been  satisfac- 
tory m  shewing  the  practicability  of  hatch- 
ing, rearing,  and  maintaining  in  health  a 
very  larse  number  of  young  fish  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  and,  not  reckoning 
the  original  expense  of  the  ponds,  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  cost. ,  Sir  "William 


also  reports  the  second  series  of  experi- 
ments begun  last  winter  as  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  work  was  commenced  on  the 
22d  of  N'ovember,'and  finished  on  the  19th 
of  December  last,  up  to  which  time  183 
boxes  had  been  stocked  each  with  2000 
ova.  There  seems,  as  we  learn  from  the 
report,  to  be  a  very  great  scarcity  of  mate 
fisn,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow* 
ing  entry  in  the  pond  journal,  kept  by 
Mr.  Marshall  —  "  Feter  of  the  Poob  :" 
"  When  we  [Mr.  Ash  worth  and  Mr.  Buist, 
of  Perth]  arrived  at  the  river,  they  had 
caught  two  female  fish,  and  at  the  next 
cast  two  other  female  fish  were  taken.  At 
the  third  cast  they  captured  a  male  fish 
in  fine  condition,  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-eight  pounds'  weight.  We  had 
now  foil  opportunity  of  seemg  the  whole 
process  of  spawning  performed.  The  fe- 
male fish,  after  being  relieved  of  their  ova, 
swam  away  quite  lively,  and  each  was 
marked  by  punching  a  hole  in  the  tail.'.' 
The  same  disparity  between  the  quantity 
of  males  and  females  was  observed  in 
Ireland.  The  males  were  found  to  be 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  14  at  Lough 
Corrib;  but  we  mention  this  only  inci- 
dentally, having  no  intention,  in  the  pre- 
sent paper,  to  enter  into  the  salmon  con- 
troversy, or  to  trace  the  young  fish  frirther 
than  its  birth. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  feel  anxious 
for  more  information  on  the  interesting 
subject  of  pisciculture,  may  consult  an 
article  in  the  Hevtte  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
1854  (vol.  vi.) ;  and  there  are  a  great 
number  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject  to  be 
had  from  the  French  booksellers,  such  as 
^^  JPisciculturej  Du  Itq>euplemeTU  des 
Eaux  de  la  France^  par  M.  C.  Mfllet" — a 
paper  read  before  the  savans  of  one  of  the 
I'aris  associations,  and  containing  many 
curious  ideas  and  much  striking  inform- 
ation on  the  subject. 


The  Boston  Public  Library  has  28,080 
volumes,  exclusive  of  those  already  receiv- 
ed from  the  last  liberal  donation  of  Mr. 
Bates,  and  of  tracts,  12,380;  last  year 
the  library  contained  22,617  volumes,  and 
6507  tracts.      Of  the  additions  the  past 


vear,  1865  volumes  and  5330  pamphlets 
have  been  donations. 


M.  GoujON,  a  young  astronomer  of 
Teat  eminence,  and  an  assistant  of  Arago, 
lied  in  Paris  on  the  1st  inst. 
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From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 


BIOGRAPHICAL     S  K  E  T  C  H  E  S  -  T  A  L  M  A. 


Francis  Joseph  Talma  ranks  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  he  lived.  His  theatrical 
eminence  was  only  one  of  his  many  claims 
to  distinction.  The  Garrick  of  the  French 
stage,  combined  with  the  great  artist — 
the  man  of  literature,  the  accomplished 
gentleman,  the  honest  citizen,  the  steady 
Sriend,  the  affectionate  husband  and  father, 
and  the  agreeable  companion  endowed 
wi^h  ample  stores  of  knowledge,  and  un- 
rivalled conversational  powers.  His  me- 
mory resembled  a  vast  magazine,  from 
whence  ho  could  draw  supplies  at  will, 
without  danger  of  exhausting  the  hoard. 
He  had  read  much,  had  witnessed  more, 
and  recollected  all.  He  saw  the  death  of 
Voltaire,  the  entire  career  of  Chateau- 
briand, and  the  rise  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
Lamartine.  He  beheld  the  dawn  of  the 
great  Revolution,  became  a  spectator  of 
all  its  terrible  phases,  from  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastile,  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss 
Guards,  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
King,  the  reign  of  terror,  and  the  direct- 
ory, through  the  glories  of  the  consulate 
and  the  empire,  to  the  extinction  of  the 
latter  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons. With  the  past,  he  looked  back  to 
the  rei^n  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and 
almost  lived  to  see  the  barricades  of  1830, 
and  the  election  of  Louis  Philippe.  Per- 
sonally, he  was  the  friend  of  Chenier, 
David,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and 
was  one  of  the  fiuniliar  intimates  of  Na- 
poleon. His  life  was  a  link  connecting 
that  of  many  others,  rather  than  a  distinct 
single  existence.  His  professional  popu- 
larity never  waned  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  career  of  nearly  forty  years ;  and  the 
affection  of  his  private  friends,  enduring 
through  life,  accompanied  him  to  the  tomb. 
He  must  have  been  preeminently  a  happy 
man,  for  his  mind  was  pure,  truthful,  in- 
genuous, and  straightforward  :  neither  let 
it  be  forgotten,  in  the  enumeration  of  his 
many  enviable  endowments,  that  he  real- 
ized a  handsome  fortune  by  his  own  exer- 
tions. 


A  short  time  before  his  death.  Talma 
was  asked  by  an  admiring  friend  why  he 
did  not  write  his  own  biography,  as  La 
Clairon,  Le  Kain,  PreviUe,  and  M0I6  had 
done  before  him.  He  answered  that  he 
had  not  time ;  and  that  having  so  inces- 
santly studied  and  repeated  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  others,  he  could  find  no  or- 
iginal phrases  in  which  to  express  his 
ideas.*  Nevertheless,  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  notes  and  memoranda  was  dis- 
covered amongst  his  papers  after  his  death, 
written  bv  him  with  a  view  to  a  personal 
history  of  his  life  and  times.  These  papers, 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
were  consigned,  with  permission  of  the 
two  sons  of  Talma,  to  Alexandre  Dumas, 
to  arrange  and  edit.  The  ingenious  novel- 
ist commenced  the  task  with  his  usual 
rapidity,  and  four  volumes  were  published 
in  1 850.  Talma  is  made  to  speak  through- 
out in  the  first  person,  but  how  fer  9ie 
imagination  of  Dumas  has  embellished  or 
obscured  reality,  is  a  question  not  easily 
decided.  He  gives  some  original  anec- 
dotes, and  verifies  others  that  have  been  in 
Erint  before.  .  The  narrative  altogether 
as  an  air  of  doubtful  authentidty.  It  is 
too  discursive,  and  meanders  into  so  many 
labyrinthine  episodes,  that  the  individuiA 
biography  is  not  easily  disentangled. 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  by 
more  than  one  competent  critic,  that  the 
work  is  considered  in  France,  as  "j5€m 
serieitx?'*  In  1827,  within  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Talma,  an  excellent  memoir  upon 
the  man  and  his  art  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Regnault-Varin,  who  knew  him 
long  and  intimately.  This  volume  is 
highly  esteemed,  and  may  be  faithfully 
relied  on.  Tissot  and  Moreau  also  pub- 
lished pamphlets  upon  the  same  subject ; 
and  the  celebrated  comedian  Regnier  has 
written  an   excellent  article  on  Tahna, 


♦  There  is  a  memoir  of  L©  Kain,  in  French,  witti 
the  name  of  Tahna  as  the  author ;  but  it  is  now  nld 
on  good  authority  not  to  have  been  written  by 
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which  appeared  in  a  volume  of  the  Biogra- 
phic Uhiverselle^  edited  by  Michaud.  It 
^nll  be  seen  that,  from  these  combined 
sources,  ample  materials  may  be  collected 
for  a  correct  account  of  the  life  and  actions 
of  the  French  Roscius. 

On  a  just  comparison  of  pretensions,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Talma  was  beyond 
all  question  the  greatest  tragic  actor  that 
France  has  ever  produced.  Men  of  high 
renown  preceded  him — such  as  Baron,  Le 
Kaiu,  Monvel,  La  Rive  ;*  but  he  excelled 
them  all,  and  none  of  his  successors,  to  the 
present  year  inclusive,  are  worthy  to  rank 
in  tlic  same  file.  The  Gallic  throne  of 
Melpomene  is  exclusively  occupied  by 
Mademoiselle  Rachel.  There  is  not  even 
a  shadow  of  Talma  amongst  the  living 
men.  He  was  to  the  French  stage  what 
Garrick  was  to  the  English ;  a  bold  re- 
former and  the  inventor  of  a  new  school. 
Inferior  to  Garrick  in  executive  versatili- 
ty,! he  far  surpassed  him  in  classical 
acquirement  and  profound  study  of  the 
ancient  models.  He  was  the  only  French 
actor  who  had  the  good  taste  and  courage 
to  break  through  the  conventional  fetters 
of  declamation.  He  disregarded  the  mea- 
sured monotony  of  the  rhyme,  and  took 
nature  for  his  exclusive  guide.  An  en- 
thusiastic worshipper  once  said  to  him, 
"  You  must  bo  deeply  affected  to  produce 
such  powerful  emotions  in  your  audience. 
How  mtensely  you  identify  yourself  with 
the  character  you  represent  I"  His  reply 
embraced  a  lecture  on  his  art.  "  Acting," 
said  he,  "  is  a  complete  paradox ;  wo  must 
possess  the  power  of  strong  feeling  or  we 
could  never  command  and  carry  with  us 
the  sympathy  of  a  mixed  audience  in  a 
crowded  theatre;  but  we  must  at  the 
same  time  control  our  own  sensations  on 
the  stage,  for  their  indulgence  would  en- 
fetible  execution.  The  skilful  actor  calcu- 
lates his  effects  beforehand.  Ho  never 
improvises  a  burst  of  passion  or  an  ex- 
plosion of  grief.  Everything  that  he  does 
is  tlie  result  of  pre-arrangement  and  fore- 
thought.    The  agony  which  appears  in- 


*  Monvel  had  great  sensibility,  but  no  advantap^e 
of  person  or  face.  La  Rive  was  handsome,  but  cold. 
It  wft3  said  of  tho  first  that  ho  was  a  soul  without 
a  body,  and  of  tho  second  that  ho  was  a  body  without 
a  fioui.  "To  make  a  perfect  actor,"  said  Ghampfort, 
"  La  Rive  should  be  comi)clled  to  swallow  MonveL" 

f  Talma  almost  entirely  confined  himself  to  tra- 
gedy. Prescriptive  rule  in  Franco  would  not  allow 
an  actor  to  embrace  tvvo  walks.  There  is  more 
latitude  at  present. 


stantaneous,  the  joy  that  seems  to  gusli 
forth  involuntarily,  tho  tone  of  the  voice, 
the  gesture,  the  look,  which  pass  for  sud- 
den inspiration,  have  been  rehearsed  a 
hundred  times.  On  the  other  liand,  a 
dull,  composed,  phlegmatic  nature  can 
never  make  a  great  actor.  He  who  loves 
his  profession  and  expects  to  excel  in  it, 
must  study  from  himself,  and  compare  his 
own  proved  sensations  under  griet^  happi- 
ness, disappointment,  loss,  acquisition,  an- 
ger, pain,  pleasure,  and  all  the  ordinary- 
variations  of  human  events  and  feelings, 
with  the  imaginary  emotions  of  tho  cha- 
racters he  is  supposed  to  represent.  Not 
long  ago,"  he  added,  "  I  was  playing  in 
'  IVIisanthropy  and  Repentance,'  with  an 
admirable  actress.  Her  natural  an  d  affect- 
ing manner,  deeply  studied  nevertheless, 
completely  overpowered  me.  She  per- 
ceived, and  rejoiced  in  her  triumph,  but 
whispered  to  me,  'Recover  yourself, 
Talma ;  you  are  excited.'  Had  I  not  lis- 
tened to  the  caution  my  voice  would  have 
failed,  the  words  would  have  escaped  my 
memory,  my  gesticulations  would  have 
become  unmeaning,  and  the  whole  effect 
would  have  dwindled  into  insignificance. 
No,  believe  me,  we  are  not  nature,  but 
art ;  and  in  the  excellence  of  our  imita- 
tion lies  the  consummation  of  skill." 

It  has  been  often  said  that  Talma  was 
an  Englishman ;  partly  because  he  spoke 
our  language  with  more  fluency  and  less 
of  the  foreign  idiom  than  those  not  "  na- 
tive and  to  the  manner  bom"  usually  ex- 
hibit ;  and  partly  because  his  father  had 
long  been  settled  in  London  as  an  eminent 
dentist,  having  been  induced  to  emigrate 
by  the  persuasion,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate patronage,  of  Eaii  Harcourt.  The 
date  also  of  hw  birth  has  been  frequently 
misstated.  Dumas  says  that  Talma  him- 
self has  settled  the  question  by  a  written 
memorandum,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
ushered  into  the  world,  in  Paris,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1766.  Regnault-Varin, 
on  the  contrary,  states,  that  he  once  asked 
him  his  age,  and  he  evaded  the  answer, by 
saying  with  a  smile,  that  "actors  and 
women  should  never  be  dated."  ''We 
are  old  or  young,"  added  he,  "  according 
to  the  characters  we  represent."  The 
biographer  then,  on  a  comparison  of  evi- 
dence, fixes  1763  as  the  correct  epoch. 
The  day,  the  16th  of  January,  has  never 
been  disputed ;  and  becomes  doubly  me- 
morable as  beiniT  also  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Moliere. 
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The  name  of  Talma  is  nncommon,  and 
of  Arabic  origin,  signifying  intrepid. 
Fomided  on  this,  a  son  of  the  reigning 
Emperor  of  Morocco  who  happened  to  be 
on  a  visit  to  the  French  metropolis,  once 
asked  the  father  of  the  actor  whether  he 
was  not  of  eastern  descent,  and  of  the 
&mily  of  Ishmael.  The  elder  Talma  conld 
produce  no  evidence,  and  felt  himself  com- 
piled to  ignore  the  respectable  pedigree. 
When  he  came  to  England  he  brought  his 
fistmily  with  him,  but  the  young  l^rancis 
Joseph,  at  nine  years  of  age,  was  sent  back 
to  I'aris,  to  complete  his  education;  it 
being  intended  that  in  due  time  he  should 
succeed  to  the  paternal  business.  At  the 
boarding  school  where  he  was  placed, 
plays  written  by  the  master  were  occasion- 
ally acted  by  the  scholars.  At  one  of 
these  exhibitions.  Talma,  then  the  youngest 
and  most  promising  boy  in  the  seminary, 
was  entrusted  with  a  secondary  part  in  a 
tragedy  called  "Tamerlane."  Tjie  char- 
acter here  represented  wound  up  the  play 
with  a  narrative  conveying  to  Tamerlane 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  dearest 
friend ;  which  Mend  was  in  fact  his  own 
son.  Talma  had  suffered  his  mind  to  be> 
come  so  complete  absorbed  with  the  event 
he  had  to  describe,  and  so  identified  him- 
self with  the  situation,  that  he  told  his 
story  in  a  flood  of  real  tears.  He  was  too 
young  to  have  studied  the  classical  canon 
of  Horace,  which  says, 

"  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolondmn  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi;" 

but  nature  prompted  him  to  strike  the 
true  chord,  and  he  obeyed  her  mandate 
without  scholastic  instruction. 

The  curtain  fell,  and  the  young  actors 
retired  to  their  apartments;  but  after  a 
time,  it  was  perceived  that  Talma  was 
missing.  They  sought  for  him,  and  he 
was  found  seated  in  the  dressing-room, 
wrapped  up  in  his  tragic  mantle,  and 
weepmg  bitterly.  His  companions  en- 
deavored to  divert  his  grief,  but  so  strong 
was  the  impression  made  upon  his  dawning 
fecultaea,  tnat  he  fell  into  a  fever  from 
which  he  did  not  recover  for  several  days. 
Soon  after  this  incident,  his  &ther  sent  for 
him  to  London. 

Talma's  fondness  for  the  stage,  originally 
imbibed  at  school,  strengthened  with  his 
growth,  and  induced  him  to  collect  to- 
gether a  band  of  juvenile  amateurs  of  his 
own  nation,  who  got  up  plays  at  the  Hano- 


ver square  Rooms,  then  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Oallini.  They  be^an  with  ^oissy's 
comedy  of  "  Le  Francois  k  Londres,"  in 
which  Talma  acted  the  Marauis  dePotainr- 
ville;  andMoliere's  "Depit  Amoureux,"  in 
which  he  played  Mraate.  These  perform- 
ances were  continued  for  several  months, 
and  were  patronized  with  an  eagerness 
almost  exceeding  that  subsequently  be- 
stowed upon  the  fiishionable  and  secret 
assemblies  at  the  Argyll  Rooms.  On  one 
occasion,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  other  distinguished  person- 
ages of  the  highest  rank  were  present, 
i^on^  other  jpieces,  Beaumarchais' 
"Barbier  de  Seville,"  was  given,  when 
Talma  personated  Ze  Camie  Aknaviva. 

The  brilliant  success  of  these  experi- 
ments led  Sir  John  Gallini  to  su^^ose  that 
he  might  derive  great  emolument  from 
minglM  representations,  in  whidi  Mole'*' 
and  Mademoiselle  Contat,t  then  at  the 
head  of  the  French  stage,  might  appear 
together  in  a  selection  fi>om  their  nest 
scenes.  Talma,  who  was  about  to  return 
to  France  to  finish  his  education,  was  com- 
missioned to  treat  with  them  upon  tho 
subject.  The  success  of  John  Kemble  and 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,  whose  performances  he 
had  frequently  witnessed  witii  rapture  in 
England,  had  unsettled  his  mind  for  tho 
study  of  his  Other's  avocation,  and  predis- 
posed him  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
enga^ng  in  the  pursuit  that  had  caught 
his  rancy.  Mole  declined  the  offer  of 
which  Talma  was  the  bearer;  but  the 
acquaintance  opened  to  the  latter  by  the 
negotiation,  paved  his  way  to  the  stage, 
and  relieved  nim  from  the  profession  of  a 
dentist,  which,  although  exceedingly  dis- 
tasteful, he  had  begun  to  practise  in  Paris, 
in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his  fiither. 
Mole  became  so  struck  by  the  eenius  of 
Talma,  as  it  gradually  won  upon  mm,  that 
he  introduced  the  young  aspirant  to  the 
committee  of  the  Theatre  Francois — the 
Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden  of  Paris. 

*  FrBii9oi8  B^6  M0I6  was  equally  eelctoated  for 
his  excellence  in  delineating  the  tender  passions, 
whether  in  tragedj  or  sentimental  comedy.  He 
came  out  in  1*760,  being  then  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  died  in  1802.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  he  enrolled  himself  amongst  the  Jaoobios^ 
and  officiated  in  the  church  of  St  Boch  as  the  priest 
of  the  GkxldeaB  of  Reason. 

t  Louise  Gontat,  afterwards  Madame  de  Bamy, 
was  famed  for  her  beauty  no  less  than  her  rare  abili- 
tiea  She  was  bom  in  1*760,  maintained  a  leading 
position  on  the  French  stage  for  thirty-two  yetn,  aol 
died  in  1813. 
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By  them  he  was  engagedy  and  m  1787, 
and  m  the  twenty-fourm  year  of  his  age, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  Seide^  in 
the  "  Mahomet"  of  V  oltaire.  This  tragedy 
had  been  for  many  years  familiar  to  the 
English  public  in  the  translation  of  the 
Reverend  James  Miller,  illustrated  by  the 
admirable  acting  of  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Gibber,  and  will  long  be  remembered  in 
Ireland  as  the  ostensible  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Smock  Alley  Theatre 
in  Dublin. 

Talma's  first  attempt  was  comparatively 
a  failure,  equally  mAlifying  to  his  friends 
and  himself.  He  was  pronounced  too 
natural  and  fiuniliar,  and  not  sufficiently 
imposing  and  impressive  for  the  million. 
There  were  a  few  discerning  exceptions, 
however,  who  saw  that  the  true  spirit  was 
in  him ;  and  Ducis,  who  has  been  called 
"  The  French  Shakspeare,"  was  amongst 
the  number.  He  introduced  himself  to 
the  debutant,  and  proffered  a  friendship 
which  terminated  only  with  his  life. 
Talma  and  Duds  have  been  mutually 
indebted  to  each  other  for  much  of  the 
reputation  they  both  enjoy. 

Theatrical  management  seems  ever  to 
have  been  a  system  exclusively  aui  generis. 
The  one  governing  principle  extends  to  all 
ages  and  countries.  The  encouragement 
of  a  beginner  is  measured  more  by  his 
success  than  his  actual  merit;  while  the 
latter  does  not  of  necessity  produce  the 
former.  For  this  reason  genius  has  some- 
times been  stifled  in  the  outset  of  a  career, 
before  it  has  acquired  confidence  to  haz»*d 
what  it  knows  to  be  right.  Timidity  and 
want  of  self-reliance  have  not  unfrequentlv 
entombed  talent  in  a  premature  grave.  It 
was  not  thus  in  the  <;ase  of  Talma.  Though 
he  was  thrown  back  for  a  weary  interval 
into  the  most  insignificant  parts,  nothing 
could  wean  him  from  the  profession  to 
which  he  felt  himself  intemauy  called.  A 
happy  idea  occurred  to  him  while  rumin- 
ating in  the  solitude  of  his  queUrieme  etage. 
He  was  surrounded  by  the  absurdities  of  a 
formal,  pedantic  school,  fed,  fostered,  and 
perpetuated  bv  the  subservience  to  rou- 
tine of  a  buckram  court,  which  shrank 
from  innovation  or  improvement,  regarded 
novelty  in  the  light  of  treason,  subjected 
even  its  most  insignificant  relaxations  to 
the  laws  of  rigid  etiquette,  and  amused 
itself  by  rule.  The  stage  representatives 
of  every  age  and  every  nation  were  clad 
in  the  prevailing  garb  of  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  Tuileries.     So  little  were 


the  public  alive  to  this  ridiculous  anachron- 
ism, that  they  clapped  their  hands  and 
shouted  with  delignt,  when  in  "  Cinna" 
they  witnessed  the  entry  of  the  courtiers 
of  Augustus;  because  these  good  old  gen- 
tlemen all  appeared,  their  arms  a-kimbo, 
with  the  hand  on  the  hip  on  the  lefl  side, 
and  the  hat  and  feathers  flourishing  on 
the  right,  like  the  great  lords  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Versailles — an  interesting  and 
truly  Roman  portraiture  of  the  court  of 
the  second  Csssar. 

Lekidn,  it  is  true,  had  already  com- 
menced a  reform.  Impelled  by  genius, 
enlightened  by  taste,  ana  supported  by  the 
science  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  his  rival, 
he  succeeded  in  extending  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  dramatic  rules  and  customs  by  which 
his  ardent  mind  found  itself  checked  and 
diminished.  Then  was  seen  what  was 
never  before  witnessed  on  the  Parisian 
boards — a  Turk  in  Bajaaet^  a  Tartar  in 
Oengia  JOan,  and  a  barbarian  prince  in 
Hhadamanthtis.  But  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  the  stage  was  still  lefl  to  revel  in 
its  rude  incongruities  and  absurdity.  It 
remained  for  some  daring  hand  to  divest 
the  Greek  and  Roman  worthies  of  their 
three  cornered  hats  and  frdl  bottomed 
periwigs. 

Talma,  who  saw  no  hope  of  promotion 
from  the  ranks,  but  by  a  startlmg  expeii- 
ment,  the  success  of  which  might  lift  him 
beyond  conventional  despotism,  deter- 
mined to  risk  his  hopes  and  fortunes  upon 
a  radical  reform  in  this  particular  branch. 
He  had  been  in  abeyance  for  some  time, 
and  was  the  reverse  of  popular  with  the 
authorities  of  the  theater.  The  public 
when  they  saw  him,  which  seldom  hap- 
pened,  classed  him  with  the  unhonored 
crowd ;  and  he  was  fast  sinking  into  the 
most  faial  of  all  conditions  to  an  aspiring 
soul — ^utter  obscurity — ^that  condition  in 
which  fas  Washington  Irving  has  said  of 
the  utilitv  men  of  a  theater) — he .  was 
^  above  the  fear  of  a  hiss,  and  below  the 
hope  of  applause."  At  this  turning  point 
of  his  destiny,  Voltaire's  "Brutus"  hap- 
pened to  be  commanded  at  court,  and 
either  in  de&ult  of  numben,  or  m  the 
absence  of  a  better  man,  he  was  adeoted 
to  perform  the  tribune  JProcuhUf  a  minor 
part  of  less  than  twenty  lines.  Spuming 
silk,  embroidery,  velvet,  powder,  and  flow- 
ing ringlets,  habited  in  a  robe  of  plain 
doth,  with  no  ornament  beyond  the  taste- 
ful disposition  of  the  fields,  the  hair  cut 
and  plaited  on  the  forehead,  the  arms  bare, 
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the  natiqno  buskin  on  his  feet,  Talmii,  or 
rathor  the  veritable  tribune  Proculus,  came 
to  the  side  wing,  representing  the  portnl 
of  the  Roman  senate-house,  to  wait  the  sig- 
nal for  his  entrance.  Mademoiselle  Contat, 
passing  by,  was  attracted  by  this  strange 
appnrition.  She  stopped,  gazed,  recog- 
nised liim,  and  bursting  into  an  immoder- 
ate fit  of  laughter,  exclaimed,  "  "Wliat,  in 
the  name  of  absurdity,  have  you  been 
doing  to  yourself?  Are  you  mad?  Why 
you  ]ook  like  a  statue !"  The  other  per- 
formers  flocked  round  and  joined  in  ridi- 
cule of  what  they  were  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding ;  all  charitably  advising  poor, 
deluded  Talma  not  to  make  a  show  of 
himself,  but  to  go  and  <lross  like  other 
people.  But  "  poor,  deluded  Tsilma"  was 
not  to  be  shaken  from  his  purpose  by  the 
sneers  of  folly  and  ignorance.  lie  made 
Iiis  appearance  m  his  new  costume.  The 
audience,  struck  with  astonishment,  open- 
ed their  eyes  in  wonder.  The  few  words 
he  had  to  say  were  uttered  with  a  truth 
and  simplicity  liarmonising  with  the  per- 
fection of  his  garb.  At  length,  all  jomed 
in  a  Biraultaneoua  burst  of  applause,  and 
the  obscure  Procuhis  became  in  a  moment 
the  hero  of  the  drama.  Kumberloss  were 
the  compliments  paid  to  Talma,  even  by 
hifl  prejudiced  brethren  of  the  sock  and 
buskin,  when  the  2'erformanco  concluded; 
and  tliose  who  had  been  the  loudest  scof- 
fers at  night  became  his  most  submisidvc 
imitators  on  the  morrow. 

When  John  Kcmble  revived  the  great 
Roman  plays  of  Sliakspeare  at  Covent 
Garden,  his  togas,  then  for  the  first  time 
introduced,  became  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration.  They  were  pronounced  fault- 
less, minutely  classical  even  to  the  long 
disputed  httua  cfaiita,  severely  correct, 
ana  beautifully  graccfdl  beyond  precedent. 
But  when  the  peace  of  1814  brought 
France  and  England  together,  and  the 
ooUactcd  treasures  of  ancient  sculpture  in 
the  Louvre,  (before  restitutionj  presented 
all  the  authorities  under  one  glance  which 
had  been  so  long  shut  out  from  British 
eyes,  it  was  found  that  Talma's  senatorial 
robes  were  much  nearer  the  truth ;  where- 
upon they  were  at  onco  transplanted  to 
the  London  Wards,  and  tlie  Kemble  gar- 
ments were  deposed.  Charles  Young,  the 
affectionate  disciple  of  Kcmble,  was  the 
first  who  adopted  the  new  mode,  which 
he  studied  under  the  restorer;  and  Charles 
Kcmble  himself,  when  attiring  for  JIarc 
Antony,  was  wont  to  repair  to  Yonng's 
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^  D,  before  going  on  the  st:u!;c, 
to  bo  inspected  and  assured  that  the  folds 
of  his  toga  were  properly  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Talma  improvement. 

There  is  nothing  more  true  than  the 
axiom  conveyed  in  the  well-known  couplet 
of  Hudibras — 

"  A  man  convinced  acainst  his  will, 
la  of  the  same  opiiLioa  still." 

TiiLt  was  strongly  verified  in  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  the  actors  by 
Talma's  innovation.  The  de^e  to  crush 
his  genius  was  checked,  but  not  extin- 
guished. A  new  effort  was  made  to  turn 
him  into  contempt,  and  drive  him  back 
into  tho  insignificance  from  whence  he 
was  Btruggiing  to  emerge ;  and  from  this 
attempt  his  fame  took  that  great  impulse 
which  led  him  on  from  one  triumph  to  an- 
other, until  he  outstripped  all  competition, 
A  play  called  "  Charles  the  Ninth"  was  pro- 
]  sented  in  1789  to  the  Theatre  Franjois  by 
Chonier.*  There  was  much  opposition  to 
I  the  production  of  this  drama.  The  politi- 
I  cal  sentiments  were  considered  dangeroos 
:  and  inflammatory.  The  managers  were 
prejudiced  against  the  play,  and  appre- 
I  nensive  of  a  tumult ;  but  the  frienda  oi' 
the  author  had  a  predominant  influence, 
and  compelled  them  to  produce  it.  St. 
Phal,  the  leading  actor  of  the  company, 
was  afraid  of  undertaking  the  terrible  hero 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  rejected  the 
character.  The  ne.\t  in  rank,  one  by  one, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  thought  they  wore 
treated  with  indignity  in  bemg  applied  to 
as  substitutes,  or  stop^ps,  and  peremp- 
torily refused.  As  a  last  and  desperate 
resource.  Talma  was  resorted  t<^  and 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity.  Here 
was  the  chance  be  wanted — an  original 
part  which  might  make  his  fortune  tot 
ever.  The  opposite  extreme  was  in  the 
balance,  but  tho  hazard  gave  him  no  oon- 
cem.  "  He  is  quite  mad  enou^  to  risk 
it,"  thought  his  companions ;  and  when  it 
was  known  that  he  had  so  decided,  mmaj 


*  Maris  Jaee^  Chenier  wrote  ■!«  <■  Tha  AM  of 

Calais"  and  otiier  dianu^  two  or  tbree  patri(>tie  or 
revolutioiujj  odeg,  and  ■  tiwliw  on  Freuch  liMra- 
turc.  One  of  hla  pl^s  ma  pnoBded  b;  a  dedlcotjou 
to  Louis  tho  Sxteenth,  cemiuauhg  tima :  "  Uod.'U^ 
quo  doa  Franfaia,  Bd  d^ni jwiq^  i 
years  altenraid^  [n  tlw  MaC  '  CoDTentiani  he 
voted  for  tlie  death  of  ttw  k  ~  hod  tliiia  ioyaU^ 
apostroptusod.  Cbenier  liTBh  aui  -h  alt  tbe  etormn 
'  '  roTOlutloQ,  ud  diadtanwu  repute  ui 
■  fa  Mil. 
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])ronounce(l  his  funeral  elegy.  "Here 
will  be  ail  end  of  Talma,"  said  they;  "the 
play  and  the  actor  will  be  damned  to- 
getlier." 

The  result,  like  the  former  experiment 
in  Procuhis^  disappointed  their  wishes  and 
expectations.  Tabna  had  closely  studied 
the  historical  descriptions  and  jnctures  of 
Charles  the  Ninth;  had  impressed  himself 
with  in-ofound  knowledge  of  liis  personal 
appearance,  dress  and  manners,  and  pre- 
sented himself  upon  the  stage,  a  resusci- 
tated portrait  of.  the  weak  and  blood- 
thirsty Valois.  The  play  commanded 
thirty-three  repetitions;  such  a  success 
was  unprecedented  in  Paris.  Talma  from 
that  moment  assumed  an  elevated  j)osition 
from  which  he  was  never  shaken,  either  by 
the  ca[)rice  of  the  public,  or  the  fi-esher 
talent  of  younger  rivals.  Yet  all  was  not 
r.ouleur  de  rose  during  this  prolonged 
triumph  of  "  Charles  the  Ninth."  It  proved 
the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  Talma  and 
his  brother  actor,  Naudet,  who  stnick 
him  on  the  face,  which  led  to  a  challenge. 
The  next  morning  they  fought  with  pistols 
at  ten  paces.  Talma  fired  first,  and  being 
very  near-sighted,  his  ball  went  much 
closer  to  one  of  the  seconds  than  to  his 
antagonist,  who  was  a  tall,  portly  target, 
not  easily  missed.  Naudet  fired  in  the 
air,  which  in  those  days  was  considered 
an  ample  apology,  and  there  the  matter 
ended. 

In  1791,  Talma  married.  The  wife  of 
his  choice,  Mademoiselle  Vanhove,  was 
tifteen  years  older  than  hiuLsel^  but  still  a 
veiy  attractive,  charming  woman;  an 
actress  in  the  same  theater,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  considerable  fortune.*  The 
latter  circumstance  induced  many  to  say 
that  on  hia  part  the  marriage  was  one  of 
interest  rather  than  mclination;  but  the 
aiiectionate  life  they  led,  and  the  happiness 
of  their  union,  contradicted  the  rumor  by 
the  most  convincing  evidence. 

During  the  Revolution,  wliich  had  al- 
ready begun  to  cast  forward  its  ominous 
shadows  before  Talma  established  his 
reputation  in  ^^Charles  the  Ninth,"  all  plays 
which  &yored  legal  authority,  or  spoKe  in 
praise  of  any  power  but  that  of  the  sove- 
reign people,  were  interdicted,  and  a  new 
style  of  drama  was,  in  confleqaenoe,  intro- 
duced.    Hie   prodnctioiu   of   Voltaire, 
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suited  the  times;  and  Ducis,  the  succes- 
sor of  Voltaire,  compounded  several  imita- 
tions of  Shakspeare,  which  were  welcomed 
with  unanimous  applause.  In  these,  the 
talents  of  Talma  developed  tliemselves 
with  constantly  increasing  energy.  Every 
new  step  confirmed  the  promise  of  his 
earlier  essays,  and  he  became  the  glory  of 
his  nation  and  his  art.  His  enemies,  who 
were  i)ertinacious,  although  numerically 
few,  could  now  only  say,  "  He  is  all  very 
well  in  the  degenerate  school  of  modem 
writers.  As  long  as  he  keeps  to  that  he 
may  float,  but  Corneille  and  Racine  will 
sink  him."  When  Napoleon  re-introduced 
monarchy  to  the  government,  Talma  was 
permitted  to  brmg  back  a  similar  restora- 
tion to  the  stage.  He  answered  his  cavil- 
lers by  actuig  Ifero^  Nicomedes^  OresteSy 
Omnay  McniUus ;  and  so  complete  was 
his  triumph  in  the  high  walk  of  conceded 
legitimacy,  that  he  gi'adually  relinquished 
the  greater  portion  of  the  characters  in 
which  he  had  first  won  his  eminence,  and 
conformed  himself  almost  entirely  to  those 
for  which  his  powers  had  formerly  been 
pronounced  madequate. 

Much  idle  gossip,  which  has  no  found- 
ation in  truth,  has  been  propagated  by 
writers  who  are  content  with  superficial 
authority,  relative  to  the  early  acquaint- 
ance of  Talma  with  Napoleon.  How  they 
were  at  school  together,  and  afterwards 
vomig  men  upon  the  town  in  Paris ;  and 
how,  when  they  dhied  at  the  restaurateur's, 
the  actor  paid  the  reckoning  because  the 
future  emperor  had  no  cash  m  his  pocket. 
According  to  Talma  himself,  their  first 
meeting  took  place  on  the  1 8th  of  June, 
1792,  hi  the  green-room  of  the  Theatre 
Fraii9ois.  Napoleon,  then  Captain  Buo- 
naparte, had  been  brought  there  by 
Michaud,  an  actor  of  the  company,  and  at 
his  own  particular  request  introduced  to 
Talma,  to  whom  he  paid  several  flattering 
compliments  on  hLs  performance  of  Charles 
the  Ninth.  During  a  short  conversation 
at  this  interview.  Talma  discovered  that 
his  new  acquaintance  had  read  much  and 
reflected  more,  and  that  he  was  no  ordi- 
nary man,  although  neither  of  heroic  sta- 
ture nor  imposing  in  personal  appearance. 
There  was  an  air  of  patronace  in  liis  man- 
ner and  language  which  6|X)ke  the  consci- 
ousness  of  innate  superiority,  and  the 
fiimness  of  an  independent  mind. 

Beferrinfi^to  Charles  the  Ninth  and  the 

9  (n  St.  Bartholomew,  the  young 

ered   his   opinion   that   the 
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stroke  was  fiir  beyond  the  conception  of 
that  weak  and  worthless  monarch,  bat 
emanated  from  the  more  astute  and  deeper 
brains  of  his  Florentine  parent,  the  house 
of  Guise,  and  the  Cardmal  of  Lorraine. 
The  king  was  merely  an  accomplice,  not 
an  originator.  He  added  too  his  thorough 
conviction  that  Charles  was  poisoned  by 
his  own  mother,  and  quoted  a  (^pneech  of 
Louis  the  Thirteenth  to  that  effect,  ad- 
dressed to  Marshal  Bassompierre.  Talma 
expressed  some  surprise  at  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  and  wondered  how  one  en- 
gaged in  mmtary  duty  could  find  time  to 
rei^.  "  Ah,"  replied  the  younff  captain, 
"a  garrison  life  is  one  of  total  imeness.  I 
was  quartered  for  two  years  at  Valence, 
during  which  period  I  had  nothinff  to  do 
but  to  finish  my  own  education,  ana  super- 
intend that  of  a  yoimger  brother.*  I 
lodged  opposite  to  an  honest  bibliopole, 
who  had  assumed,  in  obedience  to  the 
new  fashion,  the  sounding  appellation  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  His  entire  library  was 
placed  at  my  disposal.'' 

Two  days  after  this  introduction.  Talma 
and  Napoleon  met  accidentally  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  of  June,  in  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu.  A  few  hours  before,  the 
king,  surrounded  by  an  unlicensed  rabble 
who  had  broke  into  the  palace,  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  deffradation  of  exhibiting 
himself  at  the  windows  with  a  cap  of  liber- 
ty on  his  head,  and  drank  firom  a  bottle  of 
wine  presented  to  him  by  the  butcher  Le- 
gendre,  still  reeking  from  the  mouth  of 
that  ferocious  sana-culotte,  Napoleon  had 
witnessed  the  scene  from  a  terrace  in  the 
garden,  and  was  overflowing  with  indig- 
nation. "  Your  king,"  said  he  to  Talma, 
"  is  a  poor  creature.  Why  did  he  allow 
those  scoundrels  to  enter  the  court-yard  ? 
Two  or  three  pieces  of  artillery  well  plant- 
ed and  served  would  have  blown  five  hun- 
dred of  them  into  the  air,  and  the  surviv- 
ors would  have  taken  to  their  heels.  You 
cannot  conceive  the  dread  which  a  mob 
has  of  a  round  of  grape." 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  Talma  and 
Napoleon  witnessed  together,  from  a  win- 
doyv  in  the  house  of  the  upholsterer  Fau- 
velu,  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  faithful  Swiss  ^ards.  Na- 
poleon uttered  deep  execrations  against 
the  imbecility  of  those  in  command. 
"These  brave  fellows,"   said   he,   "will 


*  Louis,  oflerwards  King  of  Holland,  and  &tlier 
of  the  present  Emperor. 


perish  for  want  of  a  leader.    Hey  would 
disperse  that  wretched  canaille  if  tney  had 
but  a  man  of  conmion  energy  at  their 
head."     A  few  days  afterwards  he  left 
Paris,  and  Talma  saw  him  no  more  until 
he  returned  from  Toulon  in  1794,  with 
rank  and  reputation,  but  without  employ- 
ment, and  almost  despairing  of  tne  fiiture; 
for  all  his  applications  were  disregarded, 
and  the  existmg  authorities  treated  him 
with  contemptuous  neglect.  Once  he  came 
behind  the  scenes  of  theTlieatreFranoais, 
thin,  pallid,  and  more  pensive  than  beiore. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon  was 
then  in  great  pecuniary  distress;  but  it 
does  not  appear,  although  often  asserted, 
that  he  received  aid  fix)m  TaLooa.    Their 
acquaintance  at  that  tiibe  was  too  slight. 
The  actor  relates  the  following  anecdote. 
Napoleon    had    successively    pledged 
whatever    trinkets   he   possessed,  rings, 
brooches,  and  watches,  and  his  resources 
were  entirely  exhausted.   Hie  man  of  des- 
tiny was  reduced  to  despair,  and  resolved 
to  end  all  by  a  plunge  m  the  Seine.    On 
his  way  to  the  Point  Neu^  he  ran  against 
some  one  in  his  abstraction,  and  raising 
his  head,  recognised  an  old  school-fellow 
of  Brienne.    "nie  latter  had  just  received 
from  his  notary  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand francs ;  the  former  was  intent  on  sui- 
cide, because  he  had  no  lonj^er  the  price 
of  a  dinner.    They  divided  the  money  be- 
tween them,  and  Napoleon  returned  to 
his  lodging.    If  that  warm-hearted  com- 
rade of  the  college  had  acddentaUy  passed 
down  another  street,  the  history  of  the 
next  twenty  years  would  have  been  writ- 
ten without  the  names  of  Lodi,  HareuTO, 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Moscow,  Leip- 
sig,  and  Waterloo.    Not  long  aft»r  the 
rencontre  named  above,  the  revolt  of  the 
Sections  took  place,  when  Napoleon,  be- 
ing sent  for  by  Barras  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  stepped  in,  and  saved  the  Directory. 
On  that  day  he  gave  a  terrible  lesson  to 
street  rioters,  with  his  fevorite  argument, 
close  salvos  of  artillery.    Had  he  held  the 
post  of  the  less  resolute  Marmont  in  1830, 
the  reigning  dynasty  would  never  have 
given  way  to  the  throne  of  the  barricades. 
The  acquaintance  between   the   great 
actor  and  ftiture  emperor  began  now  to 
ripen  into  friendship.    In  many  respects 
their  tastes  and  thoughts  were  congenial. 
Napoleon  confided  to  Talma  his  intended 
marriage  with  Madame  de  Beauhamais, 
one  of  the  three  graces  of  the  Parisian 
drawing-rooms  —  inferior    to    Mesdames 
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TaUien  and  Recamier  in  personal  oharms, 
but  far  beyond  them  in  gentleness  and 
amiability.  Talma  was  one  of  the  invited 
gnests  at  the  wedding,  and  when  Napo- 
leon returned  to  Paris  in  1797,  conqueror 
of  Italy,  he  sold  to  him  and  Josephine  his 
house  in  La  Rw  Ch^ntereine^  which 
thenceforward  received  the  name  of  La 
Rue  de  la  Victoire^  in  honor  of  its  most 
illustrious  inhabitant. 

When  the  Egyptian  expedition  was 
planned,  Talma,  in  nis  enthusiasm,  volun- 
teered to  accompany  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Napoleon,  the  only  person  who 
could  by  authority  prevent  this  enterprise, 
set  himself  entirely  against  it.  "  You  must 
not  commit  such  an  act  of  rash  folly,  Tal- 
ma," said  he;  "you  have  a  brilliant  course 
before  you;  leave  fighting  to  those  who 
know  how  to  do  nothing  better." 

When  Napoleon  rose  to  be  first  consul. 
Talma,  with  the  modesty  of  his  nature, 
and  the  good  sense  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
made  his  visits  less  frequent  to  the  Tuil- 
eries.  His  reception  was,  however,  as  cor- 
dial as  in  the  days  of  their  nearer  equality. 
With  the  progress  of  events,  Napoleon 
became  emperor,  and  the  actor  naturally 
concluded  that  the  intimacy  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  subject  must  then  entirely 
cease.  But  in  a  few  days,  a  note  was 
addressed  to  him  by  the  first  chamberlain 
couched  in  these  words:  "His  Imperial 
Majesty  has  felt  much  surprise  at  not  re- 
ceiving M.  Talma's  personal  felicitations. 
It  appears  as  if  he  intended  to  withdraw 
himself  from  his  majesty,  which  is  &r  from 
his  majesty's  wish.  M.  Talma  is  hereby 
invited  to  present  himself  at  the  Tuileries 
as  soon  as  he  finds  convenient."  It  may 
be  supposed  that  such  an  invitation  was 
not  declined.  He  waited  on  the  emperor, 
was  received  with  his  former  kindness, 
repeated  his  visits  constantly,  and  never 
without  being  welcomed  with  peculiar  dis- 
tinction. 

Napoleon  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
drama,  and  nothing  delighted  hini  more, 
in  hLs  few  hours  or  relaxation,  than  enter- 
ing into  arguments  with  Talma  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  great  French 
masters.  He  also  freely  criticised  the  act- 
ing of  his  favorite,  and  once  said  to  him: 
"Talma,  you  were  not  yourself  last  night 
in  Nero:  you  lost  several  opportunities." 
He  constantly  attended  the  uieatres,  with- 
out the  least  parade  and  quite  unexpected 
by  the  audience,  who  received  these  im- 
promptu visits  as  marks  of  confidence,  and 


applauded  with  enthusiasm.  Napoleon 
always  disputed  the  merits  of  comedy ;  he 
observed  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  he 
was  conversing  on  the  Subject,  "You  pre- 
fer comedy  because  you  are  growing  old," 
"And  you.  Sire,"  replied  the  obsequious 
courtier,  "are  partial  to  tragedy,  because 
you  are  still  too  young." 

The  fSuniliar  interoourse  with  which  the 
Emperor  honored  Talma,  gave  rise  to  an 
idle  story  that  he  was  indebted  to  hunfor 
lessons  in  regal  deportment  and  delivery. 
They  often  laughed  together  at  this  rumor. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Tal- 
ma was  amongst  his  earliest  visitors.  Du- 
ring their  conversation,  observed  the  Em- 
peror, "Chateaubriand  has  published  that 
you  taught  me  to  be  a  kmg.  Well,  I 
thank  him  for  the  compliment.  Had  I  not 
performed  my  part  well,  he  could  not  have 
supposed  you  had  been  my  teacher."  The 
friendship  of  Napoleon  for  Talma  was  not 
confined  to  empty  admiration  and  unmean- 
ing speeches.  He  settled  on  him  a  hand- 
some pension  from  his  own  personal  funds, 
and  when  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  sent 
Corvisart,  his  private  physician,  to  attend 
him.  His  first  enqmry  every  morning 
was,  whether  he  was  getting  better,  "  You 
must  not  let  us  lose  Talma,"  said  he,  "  for 
we  shall  never  replace  him."  As  soon  as 
the  patient  recovered,  Corvisart  pressed 
him  to  wait  on  the  Emperor,  although  it 
was  at  that  embarrassing  moment  when 
he  was  meditating  and  arranging  the  se- 
paration from  Josephine.  Talma  gave 
way  to  the  imperial  command.  His  visit 
happened  to  faU  on  the  very  day  of  the 
divorce,  and  critical  as  the  time  was,  his 
reception  was  of  the  most  cordial  charac- 
ter. 

Ducis  produced  Samlet  in  1769,  while 
Talma  was  yet  a  mere  child.  He  followed 
this  first  innovation  on  the  realms  of 
Shakspeare,  by  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1772,) 
King  Lear,  (1783,)  Macbeth  (1784,) 
King  John  (1791,)  and  wound  up  with 
Othello,  in  1792.  He  had  great  energy 
of  thought,  combined  with  ready  com- 
mand of  language,  and  much  power 
of  versification.  Of  his  six  imitations 
of  Shakspeare,  HanUet  and  Macbeth  are 
the  best.  They  are  also  the  most  &- 
miliar  to  those  who  remember  Talma,  as 
he  performed  in  them  more  frequently 
than  in  the  others.  That  they  possess 
considerable  dramatic  merit  is  not  to  be 
denied  by  severe  classics,  who  build  their 
fiiith  on  the  unities,  and  disclaim  the  ir* 
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regular  flights  of  unfettered  genius.  They 
contain  also  insulated  passages  of  poetry, 
which  are  not  imworthy  of  being  quoted 
with  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Crebillon; 
but  they  bear  very  little  resemblance  to 
the  great  original  by  which  tliey  were 
suggested.  Our  GaJlic  neighbors  and 
fnends  have  long  since  learned  to  repudi- 
ate the  Ubels  of  Voltaire,  although  they 
still  indulge  in  the  hallucination  that  they 
see  Shakspeare  faithfully  reflected  in  the 
pages  of  Ducis.  The  laws  by  wliich  the 
orthodox  French  dramatists  hold  them- 
selves reverentially  bound,  confine  them 
within  a  narrow  circle ;  and  the  more 
closely  they  submit  to  these  arbitrary  ca- 
nons, the  more  they  lose  sight  of  the  char- 
acteristic attributes  of  Shakspeare,  and  the 
illimitable  scope  of  his  creative  fancy. 
The  mind  which  "  exhausted  worlds,  and 
then  imagin'd  new,"  established  a  school 
for  itself  which  baffles  competition  or  com- 
parison. 

In  the  "  Macbeth  "  of  Ducis,  there  are 
no  supernatural  appearances,  no  ghost  of 
Banquo,  and  no  witches.  The  latter  are 
spoken  of^  but  not  introduced.  Macduff 
is  expunged  altogether.  Kins  Duncan 
and  Glamis,  the  first  prince  of  tne  blood, 
are  murdered  in  the  night  by  Macbeth,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  wife,  and  while  trust- 
ing to  their  hospitality.  Rebels  make  an 
attack  on  the  castle,  and  are  repulsed. 
The  monarch  and  his  kinsman  are  suppos- 
ed to  be  slain  in  the  nocturnal  melee^  and 
Macbeth  is  unanimously  proclaimed  king, 
as  next  in  lineal  succession.  It  is  next 
discovered  that  Malcolm,  Duncan's  €on,  is 
alive,  and  has  been  brought  up  in  igno- 
rance of  his  birth,  (to  save  him  from  trait- 
orous machinations)  by  an  aged  mountain- 
eer. Macbeth,  tortured  by  remorse,  and 
recovering  his  better  nature  when  he  finds 
that  Malcolm,  who  is  a  mere  child,  is  in 
his  power,  resolves  to  abdicate,  and  restore 
the  throne  to  the  rightful  heir.  Lady 
Macbeth  (called  Fredegonde  in  the  French 
play,)  determines  to  kill  Malcolm ;  and  in 
advancing  towards  the  execution  of  her 
purpose  when  in  a  state  of  somnambulism, 
she  murders  her  own  son  instead — wakes, 
and,  discovering  her  mistake,  rushes  in,  in 
a  frenzy  of  despair,  lilacbeth  commits 
suicide  by  stabbmg  himself  and  the  cur- 
tain fiiUs. 

This  brief  synopsis  will  show  how  much, 
or  rather  how  little  of  Shakspeare  is  trans- 
ferred into  this  celebrated  alteration  of  his 
sublime  tragedy.    The  writer  of  this  no- 


tice happened  to  be  in  Paris  with  the  army 
of  occupation,  soon  after  the  final  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon,  in  1815.  He  was  not 
there  many  hours  before  he  saw  Talma 
announced  for  "Macbeth,"  and  led  by 
this  double  attraction,  found  himself  snug- 
ly seated  in  the  parterre  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ois.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  bro- 
ther officer  who  was  unconscious  of  French, 
but  overflowed  with  anticipated  delight, 
and  promised  to  admire  and  applaud  ac- 
cording to  order.  The  first  act  passed  oflf 
flatly  enough.  It  consists  entu'ely  of  a 
long  dialogue  between  Duncan,  Glamis, 
and  the  mountaineer;  and  winds  up  with 
a  mysterious  groan  which  breaks  off  the 
conference.  Macbeth  appears  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  act,  returning 
victorious  from  the  defeat  of  the  rebellious 
Cawdor.  His  wife  receives  him  with  tri- 
umphant gratulations,  and  in  a  series  of 
long  speeches  ho  relates  to  her  how  he 
fell  asleep  afler  the  battle,  and  how  in  a 
dream  the  weird  sisters  appeared  to  him 
and  prophecied  his  coming  mreatness. 

Talma's  dress  was  singmiEu:  and  start- 
ling. Whatever  might  have  been  his  clas- 
sical reforms  in  the  costume  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  his  garb  for  a  northern  thane  and 
warrior  in  the  eleventh  century,  indicated 
that  his  researches  in  re  vestiartay  had  not 
extended  to  Saxon  or  Celtic  lore.  He 
was  habited  in  a  modem  tunic  or  surtout 
of  claret-colored  cloth,  trimmed  with  fur, 
tight  pantaloons,  and  Hessian  boots.  On 
his  head  was  a  round,  black  velvet  cap, 
with  an  indistinct  border  of  what  appear- 
ed to  be  meant  for  tartan,  and  a  smgle 
ostrich  feather  dangling  from  one  side. 
He  presented  the  appearance  of  a  middle 
sized,  stoutish  man,  with  a  bull-neck,  fea- 
tures of  no  particularly  defined  outline  or 
expression  in  repose,  and  action  of  no  ex* 
traordinary  grace.  He  had  not  spoken  a 
dozen  lines  before  it  was  evident  that  we 
saw  before  us  a  mighty  master  of  elocu- 
tion, and  a  reflector  of  the  passions,  deep- 
ly studied  and  bountifully  endowed.  His 
intonation  was  wonderful;  his  voice  pos- 
sessed a  compass  and  a  harmony  which 
fell  upon  the  car  with  the  power  and  effect 
of  many  well  tuned  instruments  blended 
together — ^a  diapason  more  perfect  than 
human  mechanism  has  ever  yet  invented 
to  improve  and  regulate  sound.  As  he 
described  in  recital  what  Shakspeare  has 
represented  in  action,  his  imaginary  inter- 
view with  the  witches,  their  greetings  and 
exciting  predictions,  he  warmed  up  with 
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gradual  emotion  to  the  oUmaz  of  the  cod- 

cluding  lines : 

"Tons  troia  tub  ce  ptUia  ont  pris  no  Tole 
Gt  tons  troifl  duu  l«a  tira,  en  fti  jv>t  loin  de 
ITont  kiwi ponr ftdienx ces mote,  'Taieras 


The  whole  honse  then  rang  with  entha- 
Biastic  plaudits,  to  which  the  English  por- 
tion of  the  audienije  contributed  their  fiill 
etiare. 

CfaurchiU,  in  his  encomium  on  Ganick 
in  "the  Rosciad,"  dwells  emphatically 
upon  the  advantages  of 

"  Strong  ezpnauons  knd  strange  powers  which 
Ue 
Within  the  nugic  drcle  of  the  eye;" 

and  in  this  criticism  he  is  right ;  but  even 
the  wonders  of  the  eye  will  lose  much  of 
their  chann,  if  not  supported  by  the  still 
more  imposing  or^an  of  the  roioe.  Of  all 
the  physical  faculties  which  the  great  actor 
requires,  the  voice  is  that  which,  above  all 
others,  will  according  to  its  strength  or 
weakness,  make  or  mar  the  ezeentlon  of 
his  conceptive  genius.  Where  nature  has 
bestowed  the  power,  intonation  will  obey, 
with  mechanical  submission,  the  compul- 
sive dictate  of  feeling.* 

When  John  Eemble  visited  Paris  during 
the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  he 
sought  eagerly  the  acquaintance  of  Talma; 
they  were  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other,  and  professional  admiration  on 
either  dde  soon  grew  into  personal  regard 
and  Mendship.  Tliey  corresponded  when 
fin  occasion  offered,  and  became  more 
closely  intimate  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Charles,  dated 
Paris,  July  23d,  1802,  Kemble  says:  "Tal- 
ma and  I  are  grown  very  well  acquainted ; 
he  seems  an  agreeable  and  an  accomplish- 
ed man.  I  hare  promised  to  procure  for 
Iiim  a  copy  of  'Pirarro,'  that  be  may  see 
whether  it  can  be  adafrtxd  to  the  French 
stage.  Buy  a  book  of  it,  make  it  up  in 
separate  packets,  and  send  it  to  me  by  the 
next  post.  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  be 
able  to  turn  it  to  any  use."f 

*  Gugazon,  an  actor  of  «miDeiice  el  tbs  period 
immedialeir  preceding  Talma,  used  to  ""htfiin  ttnt 
the  uoae  waa  tfae  most  complete  atfta  ottxmaian, 
and  ttiat  thete  wwefbrtj  dlstinot  modes  or  moring 
tbia  aiugle  feature,  with  varied  of  affect 

t  The  oiperiment  wm  never  tiled  <xa  the  Fitncti 
rtage. 
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All  who  enjoyed  Talma's  sodety  wert 
nnanimons  in  prtuse  of  his  amiable  quali- 
ties. Lady  Morgan,  ^in  her  book  on 
France,)  says,  "bis  dignity  and  tra^c 
powers  on  the  stage  are  ourionsly  but 
charmingly  contrasted  with  the  dmplicity, 
playfulness,  and  gaiety  of  his  most  unas- 
suming, unpretending  manners  in  private 
life."  He  was  thoroughly  an  honest  man, 
with  a  cultivated  mind  and  unerring  taste, 
and  a  warm,  true  heart.  He  dispensed 
bis  affluence  with  hospitality  unmix^  with 
ostentation.  His  prmdpal  reeidenoe  was 
at  a  villa  which  he  had  purchased  at  Bm- 
noy,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  with 
extensive  grounds  and  prospects,  where 
he  maintained  a  splendid  establiishment, 
and  delighted  to  pass  his  time  secluded 
from  the  noise  and  bnstle  of  the  metropo- 
lis. Twice  a  week  he  went  to  Paris  to 
perform.  Until  the  return  of  the  Bonr- 
bons,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  goirUt 
in  Paris  every  Wednesday,  which  were 
graced  by  the  presence  of  all  the  leading 
celebrities  of  continental  Europe.  On  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor,  he  prudently 
discontinued  these,  from  a  fear  of  provok- 
ing unfounded  oonstrnctions  on  the  part 
of  some  who  were  disposed  to  represent 
I  him  as  the  friend  of  revolution,  and  a  par- 
j  tizan  of  the  exiled  potentate.  The  Kmg, 
'Louis  the  Eighteenth,  more  liberal  than 
some  of  his  subjects,  and  well  knowing 
that  Talma,  though  personally  intimate 
I  with  Napoleon,  never  meddled  with  poli- 
tics, ahvays  treated  him  with  regard. 
I  On  the  19th  of  October,  1815,  Tahna, 
{  at  the  urgent  request  of  many  friends  and 
I  admirers,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  an- 
nounced himseU'  for  a  benefit  at  the  Acad- 
.  emU  Hoyaie  de  MuHq<ue  (the  Parisian 
j  Opera  House,)  m  the  Jiue  de  SicheUeu. 
'  This  vast  theatre  was  tent  by  the  proprie- 
tors for  the  occasion,  as  the  fVanfois  was 
considered  much  too  small  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  expected  auditory.  The 
circumstanca  of  a  benefit  being,  granted 
to  any  actor  in  Paris,  on  any  other  ground 
than  bis  retirement  from  the  stage,  was 
considered  a  very  unusual  departure  frx>m 
I  habitual  rule.  This  mark  of  court  and 
pubUc  favor  was  bestowed  on  Talma  as  a 
'  signal  tribute  to  his  extraordinary  talents, 
then  in  the  zenith  oftheir  power  and  pop- 
!  nlarity.  The  taste  of  the  English,  who  at 
that  tune,  swarmed  in  every  comer  of  the 
,  French  metropolis,  seemed  to  be  particn- 
i  larly  complimented  in  the  selection  of  the 
I  performances,  which  consisted  of  "  Ham- 
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let,"  as  altered  hj  Duois,  and  "  Shakes- 
peare Amcureuxy  ou  la  Piece  a  VEtude^"* 
a  £irce  by  DuvaL 

The  conduct  of  Dacis'  drama  ia  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  Shakspeare's. 
The  hero  does  not  make  his  appearance 
until  the  second  act ;  and  there  is  nothing 
finer  on  the  stage  than  the  Mbri  of  the 
French  Hamlet,  A  dialogue  is  interrupt- 
ed by  the  rapid  entrance  of  some  courtiers, 
who  announce,  in  a  hurried  manner,  the 
alarm  of  the  court  at  the  frightful  outcries 
of  the  Prince,  who  is  rushing  through  the 
palace,  fSmcyin^  himself  pursued  by  the 
srhost  of  his  father.  In  an  instant  more, 
his  frantic  and  broken  exclamations  are 
heard,  and  he  runs  on  the  stage,  which  he 
courses  with  a  terrific  wildness,  productive 
of  the  most  wonderful  effect.  The  ap 
pearance  and  powerful  acting  of  Talma  m 
this  scene  drew  down  thunders  of  applause 
— ^loud  and  continued  as  ever  shook  the 
walls  of  a  theatre.  The  introduction  of 
the  urn,  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
monarch,  forms  a  principal  feature  of  the 
fourth  act;  but  the  majestic  ghost,  al- 
though more  than  once  fancied  to  ^^  walk 
the  night,"  and  present  to  the  mind's  eye 
and  imagination  of  Hamlet,  does  not  visi- 
bly expose  itself  to  the  gaze  of  a  Parisian 
parterre.  The  life  of  the  Royal  Dane  (for 
Hamlet  is  here  King,  and  not  Prince,  of 
Denmark,)  is  spared  from  the  ignoble  fiite 
of  his  English  prototype.  The  Polonius 
bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
quaint,  selfish,  pedantic,  time-serving  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  Shakspeare;  Ophelia  is 
made  the  daughter  of  Olauditcs^  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  who  is  reduced  to  a  conspir- 
ator onlv,  and  receives  condign  pun- 
ishment n'om  the  hand  of  Hamlet.  Nei- 
ther Pdonius  nor  Ophelia  is  included  in 
the  list  of  casualties.  Noroeatea  stands  in 
the  place  of  Horatio^  as  the  confidential 
friend  of  Hamlet ;  and  Zioertea  is  entirely 
omitted.  The  queen,  who  has  actually 
poisoned  her  husDand  at  the  instigation  of 
Claudius  J  for  whom  she  entertains  a  crim- 
inal passion,  perishes  by  her  own  dagger 
at  the  close  of  the  play.  Hamlet  epilo- 
gizes  in  a  philosophical  quatrain,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Priye  de  tous  les  miens  dans  oe  paUis  fimeste, 
Mes  m&lhears  sent  oombles ;  mais  ma  vertu  me 

reste: 
Mais  je  suis  homme  et  roi :  reserve  pour  sonf- 

frir: 
Je  saorai  viTre  encore ;  je  ikis  plus  que  mou- 

rir," 


The  dress  worn  by  Talma  in  Hamhi  was 
more  picturesque  and  appropriate  than 
that  wnich  he  adopted  in  Jacu^eth.  As 
King  of  Denmark,  he  attired  himself  in 
long  flowing  robes  of  white  camlet,  with 
a  broad  black  edging ;  as  unlike  the  cos- 
tume which  had  established  such  illegiti- 
mate authority  on  the  English  stage  as 
could  possibly  be  conceived. 

*^  Shakespeare  Amoureuac^'^  is  founded 
on  an  old  anecdote  of  a  love  intrigue,  in 
which  the  bard  was  said  to  have  engaged 
at  the  expense  of  his  friend  and  brouier 
actor,  Burbage,  whom  he  supplanted  by 
a  stage  trick  of  no  mean  notaoility.  M. 
Duval,  in  shaping  this  odd  story  into  a 
fiircc,  has  been  driven  to  some  anachron- 
isms, more  humorous  than  the  dialogue, 
in  which  he  has  uitroduced  us  to  Shaks- 

Eeare  en  deaJiahiUe.  He  has  given  us,  in 
is  heroine,  an  actress ''  du  TTiecUre  de 
JUmdres^'^  in  the  time  of  "La  reine  Eliza- 
beth ;"  and  has  converted  the  poet  (in  the 
meridian  of  his  subseauent  fame,)  into 
an  amorous  bachelor  of  twice  the  age  at 
which  he  actually  married.  The  Poet 
Tragimne  Anglois^  as  he  is  called  in  the 
printed  copies  of  the  piece,  was  played  by 
Talma,  who  dressed  him  out  very  gaily — 
the  pattern  of  the  jacket  being  a  &c-8imile 
of  that  in  the  ^^q  e£Sgies  prefixed  to 
Asycou^h's  edition  of  his  plays.  In  the 
principm  scene,  Shakspeare  is  mtroduced 
as  teaching  Clarence  some  speeches  for  a 
part  in  "Richard  the  Third."  The  dra- 
matist, who  is  jealous,  fiiDs  suddenly^  from 
his  poetics  into  a  fierce  and  Intter  invec- 
tive against  the  perfidy  of  the  sex.  Ob- 
serving him,  Clarence  says  quietly,  apart, 
"II  compose  sa  scene."  lie  paces  the 
stage  witn  fury,  and  his  denunciations  in- 
crease in  violence :  she  thinks  he  is  alter- 
ing OtheSo.  As  he  proceeds,  "  Ah  I  que 
c'est  grand,"  remarks  Clarence,  with  the 
utmost  unconsdouaness ;  "je  voudrois 
pouvoir  repondre."  Shakspeare  raves, 
and  bids  her  tremble  for  the  consequences 
of  her  treachery.  "  0*681  pcufaU^^*  ex- 
chdms  she,  with  the  highest  satis&ction. 
The  servant  at  length  rushes  in  to  know 
the  cause  of  all  the  uproar,  and  her  mis- 
tress scolds  her,  in  the  jgreatest  distress 
and  indication,  saying  iSat  she  has  inter- 
rupted the  composition  of  the  finest  trag- 
edy that  ever  was  imagined.  On  the 
above-named  night  of  Tabia's  benefit,  the 
house,  which  overflowed  with  les  An^kns^ 
was  crowded  to  the  ceiling,  and  fannoreds 
were  unable  to  obtain  admission.    Tickets 
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were  sold  and  re-sold  on  inordinate  termfi 
at  the  entrances,  by  low  speculators,  who 
had  contrived  to  secure  them  for  their 
own  well-calculated  profit.  The  prices  at 
the  door  were,  to  the  pit,  six  francs  (5s. ;) 
and  to  the  boxes,  twenty  (10s.  8d.)  The 
confessed  receipts  of  the  house  were  thir- 
ty-one thousand  francs,  (about  £1,291.) 
The  confession  should  have  extended  to 
at  least  five  thousand  francs  more.  This 
was  independent  of  presents.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  attended  in  person, 
sent  £50,  with  an  accompanying  note  in 
French  (of  more  value  than  the  cash,)  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation,  as 
copied  at  the  time  into  several  of  the  Lon- 
don newspapers : — 

Paris,  Oct  25th,  1815. 

My  dear  Mr.  Talma — I  have  a  thousand  ex- 
cuses to  make  for  not  having  testified  to  you, 
before,  the  great  pleasure  you  afforded  me  last 
week,  in  the  part  of  Bamlet ;  but  1  have  been 
much  occupied,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon 
me.  I  am  also  indebted  to  vou  for  my  box,  and 
I  acquit  myself  by  the  enclosed,  which  I  beg 
you  to  accept 

Your  fiiithful  servant, 

WeIiLIKOTON. 

"Xe  Conrier^^^  a  French  political  and 
literkry  journal,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1815,  contained  the  following  passage, 
with  reference  to  a  recent  transaction  in 
which  Talma  had  been  concerned :  "  The 
Committee  of  the  Directors  of  DruryJane 
Theatre,  composed  of  Lord  Byron,  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  Honorable  Douglas 
Einnaird,  and  other  eminent  persons,  have, 
we  find,  addressed,  by  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, a  very  gratifying  letter  to  Talma,  for 
the  kind  attention  he  has  bestowed  on  a 
recent  arrangement,  which  secures  to  that 
establishment  all  the  new  French  dram- 
atic pieces  worthy  of  being  translated  and 
offered  to  the  approbation  of  the  public 
in  London.  These  gentlemen,  in  tender- 
ing all  their  gratitude  to  that  illustrious 
tragedian,  express  to  him  their  sincere 
wish  that  they  could  invite  and  offer  to 
their  countrymen  the  display  of  those 
talents  which  are  the  glory  of  the  French 
stage,  if  the  difference  of  language  did 
not  place  it  out  of  their  power.  We  are 
delighted  to  make  known  these  honorable 
testmionies  of  esteem  and  admiration, 
worthy  alike  of  him  by  whom  ihc^  are 
received,  and  of  the  source  from  wnence 
they  have  proceeded.  It  is  a  new  proof 
of  the  empire  of  talent  over  national  pre- 


judices, and  we  congratulate  Talma  on  his 
possession  of  that  celebrity,  which,  thus 
obtaining  acknowledgment  from  foreign 
commumties,  sheds  a  new  lustre  on  that 
stage  of  which  he  is  the  greatest  orna- 
ment." 

Talma  again  visited  England  in  May, 
1817,  on  which  occasion  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mademoiselle  Georges.*  It  was 
their  wish  and  intention  to  give  some  per- 
formances of  French  tragedy  in  Lonoon ; 
but  an  application  to  this  effect  having  been 
made  to  the  Prince  Regent,  he  refiised  his 
sanction,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  prece- 
dent might  prove  injurious  to  the  national 
theaters.  Permission  was,  however,  gran- 
ted for  select  readings  from  the  womi  of 
Voltaire,  Racine,  and  ComeiUe,  which  took 
place  at  the  King's  Theater,  or  Opera 
House,  on  the  10th  and  26th  of  June. 
Taylor,  the  proprietor,  applied  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
Waters  the  lessee  and  manager,  from  ex- 
hibiting these  French  dramatic  perfor- 
mances, on  the  plea  that  his  licence  did 
not  extend  so  far.  The  Lord  Chuicellor, 
after  a  minute  investigation,  and  patient 
hearing,  decided  against  Taylor,  and  in 
favor  of  Waters.  Talma  was  received  in 
England  with  much  honor,  and  Uie  most 
imbounded  hospitality,  particulady  by  his 
brethren  of  the  theatrical  art.  The  prin- 
cipal performers  of  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
ter invited  him  to  a  dinner  at  the  Claren- 
don, which  took  place  on  the  0th  of  June. 
On  this  occasion,  Fawcett,  then  stage- 
manager,  filled  the  chair,  and  Charles 
Kemble  officiated  as  vice-president.  As 
might  be  supposed,  there  were  some  fervid 
speeches  and  much  bandying  of  mutual 
compliments.  In  acknowledgmg  his  own 
health,  which  was  proposed  by  Fawcett 
with  many  warm  eulogiums  on  his  pro- 
fessional and  private  excellencies.  Talma 
said  briefly,  and  in  good  English :  *'  Gen- 
tlemen, I  cannot  express  my  feelings.  In 
my  own  language  it  would  be  difficult ;  in 
yours  it  is  unpossible.  When  I  meet  an 
Englishman  in  France,  I  will  convince  him 
that  I  am  grateful.    In  the  meantime  I 


*  Ifademoiselle  Oeoi^ges  is  BtUl  aliye,  and  during 
the  last  season  appeared  at  the  Theatre  Fransaia, 
compelled,  it  was  said,  bj  the  preBSore  of  a  narrow 
tneome,  to  resume  the  profession  fiom  which  she  had 
bng  retired.  Her  powers  recalled  onlj  painftd  re- 
miniscences of  what  they  had  once  beeoL  She  was 
never  equal  to  DuchemoiSy  although  much  beyond 
her  riyal  in  personal  attractions,  and  distinguishad 
bj  the  partienlar  ikror  of  Napoleon. 
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can  only  retnm  my  warm  thanks,  and 
wish  you  all  health  and  happiness." 

When  Kemble's  health  was  proposed, 
with  some  allusions  to  his  approaching 
retirement,  announced  for  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  the  applause,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  loud  and  reiterated.  Dur- 
ing the  first  pause.  Talma  exclaimed  with 
overflowing  feelings,  "  Mr.  Pawcett,  you 
have  deprived  me  of  the  greatest  pleasure. 
I  meant  to  have  proposed  this  toast  my- 
self. Oh,  how  happy  it  would  make  me 
to  be  thought  worthy,  when  I  retire,  of 
such  adieus  as  I  have  seen  given  to  your 
great  actor  I  I  drink  to  my  dear  friend 
and  brother,  John  Kemble."  This  affec- 
tionate ardor  renewed  the  applause,  which 
continued  until  Kemble,  evidently  much 
moved,  rose  to  reply.  Talma  rose  at  the 
same  time,  and  stood  by  his  side  until  he 
had  concluded ;  some  portions  of  Kem- 
ble's  speech  may  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage to  a  more  extended  circle  than  that 
which  he  was  immediately  addressing. 
He  said :  "  I  cannot  suffer  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  a  word  or  two  on 
the  relative  situations  in  which  we  have 
heretofore  stood  towards  each  other.  In 
the  course  of  my  career,  it  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  incur  the  necessity  of  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  individuals,  and  of  ex- 
citing, by  (I  trust  I  may  lay  my  hand  on 
my  heart  and  say)  conscientious  integrity 
as  a  manager,  unpleasant  impressions 
against  me  as  a  man.  Power  can  scarcely 
be  exercised,  even  in  the  humblest  sphere, 
without  provoking  harsh  constructions ; 
^and  in  that  little  world  of  sensitiveness, 
of  anxious  ambition,  and  jarring  interests — 
the  stage — ^perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  of  us  who  are  not  at  times  disposed 
to  ascribe  the  arrangements  which  may 
gall  them  personally  to  personal  considera- 
tions, rather  than  to  that  undeviating 
firmness  which  can  seldom  at  once  please 
the  individual,  and  do  justice  to  the  estab- 
lishment. If  I  have  stirred  up  sentiments 
of  this  sort,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  hope 
they  will  not  follow  me  to  my  retreat,  and 
I  ask  pardon  of  all  whom  I  have  thus 
offended  (repeated  shouts  of  "  No  I  no !" 
and  prolonged  applause).  Gentlemen,  you 
make  this  one  of  the  most  delightful  mo- 
ments of  my  life,  and  it  is  not  the  least 
part  of  my  gratification  that  it  happens  on 
an  occasion  devoted  to  my  friend  Talma 
(catching  Talma  by  the  hand,)  who  better 
merits  such  a  reward  than  ever  I  can ;  and 
who  will  go  back  and  tell  his  fellow-laborers 


in  his  own  country,  how  the  actors  of  Eng- 
iland  treat  an  old  manager  and  brother- 
actor  on  his  retirement."  As  might  have 
been  expected,  Kemble's  remarks,  uttered 
with  pathos  and  sincerity,  produced  a  most 
powerful  sensation. 

Kemble  retired  from  the  stage  on  the 
2dd  of  June,  1817.  Talma  was  present  in 
the  orchestra,  and  as  the  great  actor  made 
his  final  exit  after  his  concluding  address, 
a  gentleman  in  the  pit  handed  to  the 
French  Roscius  a  white  satin  embroidered 
scar^  accompanied  by  a  laurel  wreath,  and 
a  letter  desiring  him  to  place  them  on  the 
stage.  His  graceful  compliance  with  this 
request  was  warmly  applauded.  The 
manager  being  called  for,  Mr.  Fawcett 
appeared,  took  up  the  tribute,  and  having 
stated  his  conjectures  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  house,  professed  unqualified  delight  at 
being  directed  to  convey  it  to  Mr.  Kemble. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  fiirewell  dinner 
to  Kemble  took  place  at  the  Freemason^s 
Tavern ;  Lord  Holland  in  the  chair.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  his  lordship  pro- 
posed '^  the  health  of  Talma  and  success 
to  the  French  stage."  To  this  compli- 
ment Talma  replied  as  follows :  "  Gentle- 
men, it  is  impossible  for  me  in  a  foreign 
language  to  express  my  warm  gratitude 
for  the  hospitalities  of  your  country,  and 
the  distinction  with  which,  in  my  per- 
son, you  have  treated  the  French  stage. 
To  be  thought  worthy  of  notice  on  an  oc- 
casion consecrated  to  my  dear  friend  Kem- 
ble, I  consider  one  of  the  highest  honors 
of  my  life.  Gentlemen,  as  I  cannot  thank 
you  with  my  words,  I  trust  you  will  for- 
give me  for  thanking  you  with  my  &eart, 
and  permit  me  to  nil  my  ^lass  to  the 
British  nation  and  the  iBntish  staflre.'' 
These  few  words  delivered  with  %^ear 
and  powerful  voice,  tinned  but  sliflAdy  by 
a  foreign  accent,  with  great  bolanesB'  of 
utterance,  and  much  vehemence  of  action, 
produced  a  most  surprising  effect  u|lon 
the  listeners. 

If  Talma's  speech  was  short,  it  proved 
long  enough  to  get  into  hot-water  when 
he  crossed  back  to  his  own  side  of  the 
channel.  Some  of  the  anti-English  papers 
in  Paris  accused  him  of  unnationauty^  of 
Anglo-mania^  of  time-serving  duplicity, 
and  almost  of  treachery,  for  the  sentmients 
conveyed  in  the  few  words  he  had  npoken. 
His  popularity  was  in  danger,  and  ne  felt 
it  necessary  to  reply.  Accordingly  he  dd 
so,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Monir 
teur,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  translation : 
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Puis,  August  Bl,  1817. 

Sir — I  leim  upon  my  return  Trom  EngUnd, 
that,  on  the  credit  of  certain  J oumalB,  I  am  pub- 
licly assailed  with  reproaches,  of  which  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  take  immediate  notice^ 

It  is  pretended  that  I  wished  to  smugs^le  into 
Calais  some  articles  of  English  meKhandize 
which  were  seized.  la  answer  to  this  fkct,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  the  accusation  is  wholly 
without  foundatiOD.  ilj  effects  were  examined 
with  much  politeness  bv  the  custom-house 
officers  of  Calais,  who  did  not  discover  that  in 
any  respect  I  had  contraToned  the  laws. 

The  second  accusation  which  is  brought 
against  me  is  of  a  nature  more  serious ;  and  the 
high  value  which  I  attach  to  the  esteem  of  the 
public — an  object  to  which  the  whole  eSbrts  of 
my  life  have  been  devoted — the  duty  which  I 
owe  to  my  friends  and  to  myself  maJce  it  im- 
perative upon  me  to  justify  myself  in  this  par- 
ticular more  explicitly. 

After  the  last  representation  of  Hr.  John 
Eemble,'  the  first  actor  of  the  Elnglish  theater, 
as  jusUy  dear  for  his  nobie  character  as  for  his 
rare  talents,  his  friends  and  admirers  assembled 
at  a  farewell  dinner,  in  order  to  testify  to  him, 
in  a  striking  manner,  their  attachment  and  their 
regret  The  greatest  noblemen,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists  and  men  of  letters  were  pre- 
sent According  to  the  English  custom,  toasts 
were  given ;  and  in  the  midst  of  three  or  four 
hundred  persons  at  table,andof  a  great  number 
of  spectators,  it  was  desired  to  make  me  an  object 
of  particular  distinction.  The  noble  Lord  who 
was  president  of  the  file,  proposed  a  toast  to 
my  honor,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  "  French  Thea- 
ter." I  replied  by  some  phrases  which  were 
graciously  receiveil,  and  in  which  I  endeavored 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  reception,  so 
fill!  of  kindness,  which  I  had  experienced,  and 
my  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  English 
Theater.  This  return  of  pohtaness  was  in  a 
manner  a  duty  which  the  most  severe  observer 
of  propriely  could  not  condemn. 

Some  English  journals  which  have  not  report- 
ed with  scrupulous  exactness  the  extempore 
speeches  at  tiiis  assembly,  have  not  printed 
mine  more  correctly  than  others,  and  the  French 
papers  in  translating  them  have  not  shown 
greater  fidelity.  To  give  a  political  wish  to  the 
toast  which  I  proposed,  in  tne  midst  of  persons 
who  were  only  assembled  to  celebrate  die  arts 
and  to  honor  particnlariymyprofession,  would 
hare  been,  to  say  the  least,  a  folly  ;  to  forget  in 
the  same  situation  that  I  was  a  Frenchman, 
would  have  been  something  more  than  absence 
of  mind :  and  this  doable  mistake  would  have 
been  tkcitlj  blamed  even  by  those  to  whom  I 
addressed  mysel£ 

I  am  delighted  to  make  known  the  reception, 
truly  fraternal,  which  I  experienced  from  the 
artists  of  London,  the  flattering  distinctions,  the 
eager  attentions  of  which  I  have  been  the  object 
in  the  highest  classes  of  society ;  but  the  pro- 
found gratitude  which  I  feel  for  tnese  testimonies 
of  attention  and  esteem,  (honorable  alike  to  the 
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French  theater  and  myself)  has  never  made  and 
never  will  make  me  forget  that  sentiment,  with- 
out a  rival — the  predilection  which  every  honest 
man  owes  to  tiie  country  of  his  birth 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac, 
Tmma. 

Bj  this  letter  Talma  satisfied  the  public 
and  silenced  the  calanmiators ;  but  there 
were  not  w^anting  some  who  still  said  that 
his  visit  to  London  had  made  him  prtsgtte 
Anglois. 

Talma  sufiered  much  daring  a  series  of 
years,  (not  in  popularity,  but  m  personal 
annoyance,)  from  the  severe  and  unjnstl; 
depreciating  criticisms  of  Geo&ey,  a  cd- 
ebrated  Aristarchus  of  his  day,  who  had 
checked  the  succesH  of  St.  Prix,  lacerated 
the  decline  of  Mole,  and  driven  Larire 
prematurely  &om  the  stage.  He  had  aD 
the  waspish  acerbltr  of  Freron,  (the  an- 
tagonist of  VoItiidre,ywith  ten  times  his 
tact  and  erudition.  Talma  writhed  under 
those  attacks,  which  constantly  revived 
at  regular  intervals ;  but  he  was  too  old 
then  to  change  his  style,  and  too  proud 
to  adopt  lessons  so  dogmatically  adminis- 
tered. He  derived  consolation,  however, 
from  the  enthusiastic  encomiums  of  Mad- 
fune  de  Stad,  liberally  bestowed  in  her 
work  entitled  "  Germany,"  and  in  two 
letters  addressed  to  him  from  her  invol- 
untary exile  at  Copet. 

In  1818,  Edmund  Kean,  then  at  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,  {i^ed  throngh 
Paris  with  his  wife,  on  tjieir  return  from 
a  continental  tour.  Talma  had  seen  him 
aot  in  London,  and  in  spite  of  a  strong 
personal  regard  for  John  Kemble,  felt  and 
acknowledged  the  brilliant  genius  which 
had  recenUy  estabUshed  an  original  and 
opposite  school,  Kean  was  not  behind 
hini  in  reciprocal  admiration.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  acknowledge  merit  in  others, 
and  to  express  the  delight  which  he  de< 
rived  from  the  ezerdse  of  congenial  tal- 
ent. The  day  after  their  arrival,  he  canw 
home  to  the  hotel  where  he  and  Mrs. 
Kean  were  residing,  and  s^d,  with  great 
excitement,  "  I  have  secored  a  box  to  see 
Talma  in  Orestes ;  prepare  yourself  for 
such  a  treat  as  you  have  never  yet  enjoyed ; 
he  is  the  greatest  actor  living,  and  this  is 
his  finest  part."  They  took  their  places, 
and  the  curtain  drew  up.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  act,  Mrs.  Kean  expressed  herself 
as  rather  disappointed,  -  both  in  the  M»- 
pearance  and  manner  of  the  star  of  tba 
night,    "KonseoBe,"  replied  her  husbutd, 
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"you  don't  imderstand  what  you  are 
saying ;  nothing  was  ever  like  him ;  John 
Kemble  and  I  put  together  would  not 
make  half  such  an  actor.  He  is  imap- 
proachable."  The  play  went  on,  and  still 
Mrs.  Kean  was  cold  in  her  approbation, 
as  her  spouse,  irritated  and  disappointed 
at  her  apathy,  became  more  and  more 
extravagant  in  his  eulogies.  At  last  when 
Hermionc,  in  the  fourth  act,  names  Pyrr- 
hu%  as  the  rival  she  expects  Orestes  to  re- 
move, the  expression  and  attitude  of  Tal- 
ma, as  the  single  word  was  pronounced, 
compelled  Mrs.  Kean  to  burst  forth  in  the 
most  unqualified  praise.  From  that  mo- 
ment Kean's  countenance  changed,  and 
he  became  silent.  When  the  play  termi- 
nated after  the  mad  scene,  Mrs.  Kean 
loudly  expressed  her  delight,  and  declared 
that  she  had  never  beheld  anything  like 
Talma's  acting.  "  Indeed !"  exclaim^  her 
husband,  "  I'U  let  you  see  that  I  can  do 
better  than  that.  Wait  till  I  give  them 
my  mad  scene."  As  soon  as  he  reached 
his  hotel,  he  wrote  to  the  Drury  Lane 
Committee,  and  requested  them  to  prepare 
"  The  Distressed  Mother  "  for  his  return. 
Talma,  unconscious  of  what  had  passed, 
called  the  next  day,  and  in  reply  to  Mrs. 
Kean's  compliments  said,  "  1  shall  play 
Nero  to  night.  If  you  were  struck  with 
my  Orestes,  what  will  you  say  to  my 
Nero  ?"  But  Kean  packed  up  his  trunks, 
ordered  his  carriage,  and  was  some  way 
on  his  road  to  Boulogne  before  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  had  begun  to  charm  the 
critics  of  Paris  with  hfe  performance. 
The  play  which  Kean  had  suggested  was 
forthwith  put  in  rehearsal ;  but  the  frigid 
translation  of  Ambrose  Philips  conveys 
but  a  faint  adumbration  of  Racine,  and 
the  experiment  commanded  only  a  few 
repetitions,  while  it  disappointed  the  actor 
himself,  his  admirers,  and  the  public.  Ed- 
mund Kean  was  seldom  completely  self- 
possessed,  unless  inspired  by  the  magic  of 
Shakspeare. 

Talma,  so  late  as  December,  1821, 
achieved  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs  in 
Jouy's  tragedy  of  "  Sylla."  Napoleon  had 
been  only  dead  a  few  months.  The  actor 
determined  to  recall  the  living  image  of 
his  early  friend  and  subsequent  patron, 
by  the  closest  personal  resemblance  which 
art  could  enable  him  to  present.  He 
dressed  his  hair  exactly  auer  the  well- 
remembered  fashion  of  the  deceased  Em- 
peror, and  his  dictatorial  wreath  exhibited 
an  accurate  fac-simile  of  the  laurel  diadem 


in  gold,  with  which  the  first  Napoleon 
was  crowned  at  Notre-Dame.  Tlie  in- 
tended identity  was  recognized  at  onoe, 
and  when  in  the  last  scene,  he  descended 
majestically  from  the  rostrum,  and  laying 
down  the  coronet,  pronounced  the  line, 

"  J'ai  gouTem6  sans  penr,  et  j'abdique  sins 
crainte," 

the  whole  audience  imagined  that  they 
saw  the  embodied  spirit  oiNapoleon  stand- 
ing in  awful  majesty  before  tnem,  and  de- 
manding their  judgment  on  his  actions. 
The  effect  upon  such  an  excitable  public 
may  be  eaaly  conceived.  The  govern- 
ment trembled,  and  thought  of  interdict- 
ing the  play;  but  they  confined  them- 
selves to  a  private  communication,  in 
which  Talma  was  directed  to  curl  his 
hair  in  future,  and  adopt  a  totally  new 
coiffure. 

Jouy,  in  his  preface,  declares  that  he 
has  drawn  the  character  of  SyUa  less  from 
Plutarch  than  Montesquieu.  He  then 
institutes  a  parallel  between  the  Dictator 
and  Napoleon,  which  he  works  out  on 
the  principle  of  contrariety,  and  winds  up 
with  the  following  panegyric  on  the  actor 
to  whom  the  success  of  the  play  was  en- 
tirely due :  "  The  most  decisive  element 
which  has  obtained  for  this  tragedy  the 
favor  of  the  public,  must  be  sought  lor 
not  in  the  merit  of  the  composition,  but 
in  the  transcendant  ability  of  the  actor, 
who  does  not  represent,  but  actually  re- 
suscitates the  character  of  Sylla.  It  is 
not  often  that  frill  justice  is  rendered  to 
living  merit,  and  up  to  this  period  the 
admirers  of  this  great  actor  have  content- 
ed themselves  with  comparing^  him  to 
Lekain,  Garrick,  and  the  lUostrious  Ros- 
cius,  whom  I  have  introduced  into  my 
tragedy.  In  placing  Talma  above  every 
precedent  of  greatness  which  the  annals 
of  the  stage  anord,  I  believe  that  I  am  no 
more  than  a  faithful  interpreter  of  pubHo 
opinion.  He  ceases  to  be  an  actor  when 
he  treads  the  boards ;  he  is  not  arrayed 
in  the  purple  robe  or  diadem  of  the  sti^^; 
every  day,  during  two  hours,  he  becomes, 
in  fiict,  the  person  he  represents — AaguB' 
tus,  Hamlet^  Nero^  or  SyUa.  Never  was  a 
transformation  more  complete. 

*^The  studied  attitudes,  mathematical 
positions,  measured  accents,  and  all  the 
arranged  mechanism  of  conventional  art, 
are  utterly  rejected  by  this  great  master, 
who  exhibits  nature  in  all   her  simple 
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grandeur,  passion  in  all  its  inherent  fire, 
deling  in  all  its  unoalcolated  abandon- 
ment. He  advances  with  a  collected 
step,  his  mantle  negligently  folded  on  his 
breast,  and  his  features  concentrated  in 
calmness.  Nevertheless,  as  he  approaches, 
terror  accompanies  him.  Whence  arises 
the  pasfflve,  motionless  attention  which  he 
commands  ?  He  has  neither  gesticulated 
nor  spoken,  his  eye  alone  interprets  his 
thoughts.  He  takes  his  seat ;  we  might 
say  that  David  has  designed  the  graceful 
bend  of  his  arm.  His  voice,  strong,  clear, 
and  deep,  at  length  begins  to  utter  oracles. 

'^  By  what  astoundini?  fiiculty  can  this 
actor  render  disdain  so  terribli,  or  irony 
so  withering  ?  How  is  it  that  his  burn- 
ing eye  seems  at  once  greedy  of  glory, 
blood,  and'  repose  ?  By  what  index  can 
we  trace  on  his  countenance,  satiety  of 
power  in  a  fierce,  relentless  soul,  political 
combinations  suggested  by  a  mighty  ge- 
nius, the  determined  courage  of  a  warrior, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  a  timid  child? 

"  Roscius,  who  has  been  called  by  Ci- 
cero, '  the  most  virtuous  man  of  his  age,' 
was  the  idol  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  one 
of  the  chief  favorites  of  the  dictator.  He 
employed  his  credit,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  in  diminishing  the  horror  of  the 
prescriptions,  and  in  humanizing  the  inex- 
orable temperament  of  Sylla.  What  cha- 
racter can  be  more  exalted  than  that  of  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  talent  and  oppor- 
tunities, in  whose  person  the  imitation  of 
an  ideal  nature  and  the  expression  of 
heroic  virtues  are  joined  to  their  practice 
in  the  experience  of  actual  lifer  By  a 
singular  coincidence.  Talma,  like  Roscius, 
was  the  honored  friend  of  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  his  age,  and  lived  in 
habits  of^intimacy  with  the  man  who  for 
fourteen  years  dictated  laws  to  continent- 
al Europe.'' 

When  Napoleon  went  to  the  celebrated 
congress  of  sovereigns  at  Erfurt,  in  1808, 
Talma,  with  a  select  cohort  from  the 
Theatre  Frangois,  was  ordered  to  attend 
liim.  "  You  shall  play  before  a  pit  full  of 
kings,"  said  he  to  nis  &vorite.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  respect  with  which  Tal- 
ma was  treated  durmg  this  expedition. 
One  of  the  plays  selected  was  Voltaire's 
"  Death  of  CaBsar,"  which  bore  directly 
upon  the  position  of  Napoleon,  surroimd- 
ed  by  his  tributary  potentates,  some  of 
whom  might  be  conspirators  in  disguise. 
He  enjoyed  the  palpable  appUcation  with 
marked  delight,  augmented  by  the  evi- 


dent embarrassment  of  his  sunounding 
cortege.  At  the  representation  of  QSdi- 
pus^  when  PhUoctetea  uttered  the  line, 

"  L'amitie  d'un  grand  homme  est  un  bienfidt  des 
Dieux," 

the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  who 
was  seated  on  the  right  of  <  Napoleon, 
bowed  to  the  latter,  and  said,  in  an  aud- 
ible voice,  with  unaffected  grace,  '^  That 
verse  is  made  expressly  for  me." 

Subsequent  to  his  success  in  Sylla,  Tal- 
ma ventured  on  a  character  completdy 
out  of  his  usual  walk,  Danville  in  dasimri 
Delavigne's  comedy  of  "L'Ecole  des  Viel- 
lards."  Here  he  had  the  ^advantage- 
of  appearing  in  the  ordinary  vestments 
of  modem  &8hion,  and  the  novelty  of 
his  situation  for  a  time  embarrassed  and 
clouded  his  genius.  But  after  a  few  repe- 
titions, this  was  considered  one  of  nis 
most  successful  efforts.  His  last  original 
character,  Charles  the  Sixths  (in  the  tra- 
gedv  of  M.  Delaville,J  was  also  his  closing 
performance  before  tne  audience  who  had 
so  long  hung  in  raptures  on  his  accents, 
and  testified  now  their  admiration  for  the 
actor,  joined  to  cordial  sympathy  for  the 
man.  While  representing  tnis  aged  mo- 
narch, imbecile,  demented,  and  worn  out 
by  sufferings  and  misfortune,  he  himself 
was  struggling  with  the  mortal  disease 
which  came  as  the  herald  of  death,  and 
was  soon  destined  to  close  his  earthly 
career.  He  was  taken  ill  in  Paris,  and 
wished  once  more  to  revisit  his  country- 
seat  at  Brunoy,  but  his  streuj^  fiuled  so 
rapidly,  that  removal  was  found  to  be 
impossible.  His  physicians  despaired,  but 
he  himself  encouraged  hope  almost  to  the 
last  moment.  The  Archoishop  of  Paris, 
from  personal  respect,  called  to  see  him ; 
but  the  dying  man  declined  the  interview, 
not  from  any  absence  of  proper  religious 
feeling,  or  from  disrespect  to  the  prelate, 
but  because  the  Church  had  rerased  to 
ratify  his  marriage  on  account  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  equally  prepared  to  deny 
to  an  actor  the  ordinary  rites  of  sepulture 
— a  bigotry  peculiar  to  France,  and  dis- 
crediti^le  to  the  government  by  which  it 
was  long  tolerated.  ''I  regret  exceed- 
ingly," said  Talma,  the  day  before  his 
death,  ''that  I  cannot  receive  this  g( 
archbishop,  but  if  I  get  better,  my 
visit  shall  be  to  him."  He  expired 
ally,  and  without  j^ain,  on  the  19th 
October,  1826,  at  his  own  house  in  the 
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RuedelaTonr-des-Dames.  Hib  last  words 
were,  ^The  worst  of  all  is,  that  I  cannot 
see.''  His  sight  had  completely  £uled 
during  his  illness.  Within  a  few  honrs 
after  his  death,  two  painters  took  sketches 
of  his  head,  and  David,  the  scnlptor,  was 
employed  on  a  cast,  from  which  was  after- 
wards execated  the  marble  statne  des- 
tined to  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Thea- 
ter Fran9ais.  Two  days  later,  on  the  2l8t 
of  October,  the  body  of  Talma  was  borne 
to  its  final  resting  place  on  earth,  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  attended  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  distinguished  admirers ; 
and  as  the  coffin  was  lowered,  his  fnend, 
comrade,  and  rival,  Lafont  deposited  on 
it  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  and  pronounced 
a  powerful  oration,  which  was  long  re- 
membered for  its  touching  pathos  and 
affectionate  sincerity. 


Talma  was  often  solicited  to  instmct 
young  beginners,  but  he  invariably  ad- 
vised them  not  to  think  of  the  staee,  a 
career  in  which  anything  short  of  nigfa 
success  condemns  the  votary  to  a  life  of 
cheeriess  servitude.  It  does  not  appear 
that  declining;  years  and  increasing  fortune 
ever  induced  him  to  contemplate  a  formal 
retirement.  He  loved  his  art  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  as  he  knew  his  ablest  illustra- 
tions must  perish  with  him,  he  determined 
to  continue  them  as  long^  as  his  fecuMes 
remained  unimpaired.  The  annals  of  the 
French  sta^e  present  three  distinct  epochs, 
signalized  bv  three  gr^t  masters,  each 
remarkable  for  an  opposite  style — ^Baron, 
Lekain,  and  Talma.  A  dose  parallel  pre- 
sents itself  in  our  ownhistory,  when  we  turn 
to  the  ages,  schools,  and  names  of  David 
Gkirrick,  John  Kemble,  and  Edmund  Kean. 
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CORNELIUS    AGRIPPA    THE    MAGICIAN.* 


Of  the  tortoise  pace  at  which  truth 
travels,  the  history  of  the  remarkable 
scholar  and  philosopher  known  to  die 
world  in  general  as  Cornelius  Agrippa 
^  the  Magician,"  furnishes  a  very  strikmff 
example.  A  volume,  written  in  nis  youth 
on  "  Magic" — a  word  which,  if  interpreted 
as  it  was  intended  by  the  author,  meant 
really  "  the  whole  knowledeo  of  nature, 
the  i>erfection  of  all  true  pnilosophy" — 
has  been  calumniously  and  ignorantly  per- 
verted from  its  true  purpose,  and  made  the 
means  of  seriously  injunng,  if  it  could  not 
wholly  destroy,  the  reputation  of  one  of 

Life  of  Henry  Oomelius  Agrippa  ron 
leim,  Doctor  and  Knight,  commonlj  Imown 
W  a   Madoian.    By   Hemy   Morley,  Author   of 
'Paliiqy  the  Fotter/*^  "Jerome  Cardan,"  etc,  2  vola. 
London :  Ohapman  and  HalL    1866. 


the  most  scientific  and  learned  men  of  his 
time,  by  degrading  him  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  hireling  conjurer.  What  priestly 
enmity  invented,  modem  prejumoe,  or 
or  want  of  knowledge,  has  perpetuated, 
for  even  in  a  work  published  durine  the 
present  year  ('^Enight's  EneUsh  Q^do* 
psedia")  we  mid  Cornelius  Agrippa  de- 
scribed as  ^^  a  quack,''  who  ^'  allowea  Imn- 
self  to  be  regarded  as  an  alchemist^  an 
astrologer,  and  even  as  a  practitioner  of 
magicsJ  arts,"  and  of  whom  it  is  sneeiv 
ingly  said :  '^  Not  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
tensive range,  he  thought  proper  tosettq> 
likewise  for  a  great  theologian,  as  well  as 
to  indulge  lumself  with  occasional  excur- 
sions into  other  departments  of  literature 
and  science.''  From  these^  dlroaraging 
terms,  who,  unacquainted  with  Agrippa's 
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actual  labors,  ^onld  gather,  their  real 
scope  or  infer  the  issne  of  his  multifarious 
studies  ?  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Morley, 
in  his  admirably-written  "  Life,"  to  rescue 
the  &ir  fame  of  the  philosopher  from  the 
aspersions  by  which  it  has  been  blighted, 
and  to  show  to  the  world  what  this 
"  quack"  and  "  pretender"  really  was. 
To  use  Mr.  Morley's  own  words,  after  a 
masterly  summary  of  Cornelius  Agrippa's 
book  upon  "  The  Uncertainty  and  Vanity 
of  Sciences  and  Arts;"  ^'Aj?rippa  had 
tried  nearly  every  art  that  he  lound  want- 
ing :  a  Courtier  in  Austria,  a  Soldier  in 
Italy,  a  Theologian  at  D61e,  a  Lawyer  at 
Metz,  a  Physician  in  Switzerland,  an  ex- 

Serimenter  in  optics  and  mechanics,  a 
eeper  searcher  tnan  perhaps  any  man  of 
his  age  into  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients ; 
student  of  the  Cabala,  sworn  possessor  of 
the  secrets  of  the  alchemists"  (the  real 
value  of  whose  labors  he  rightly  appreciat- 
ed), "  master  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languages,  and  among  modem  ton- 
gues, not  of  his  own  German  only,  but 
also  of  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
English.  He  was  not  a  reviler  from  with- 
out, but  a  satirist  from  within,  of  the  un- 
certainties and  vanities  of  the  imperfect 
art  and  science  of  his  day."  Of  the  man 
thus  universally  accompliished  it  has  been 
Mr.  Morley's  object  to  show  how  he  really 
lived,  and  what  he  really  wrote.  This  end 
Mr.  Morley  has  accomplished  in  a  biogra- 
phy of  no  inferior  interest  to  those  by 
which  he  has  already  made  himself  distin- 
guished, the  Life  of  Cornelius  Agrippa 
forming  a  worthy  and  appropriate  pendant 
to  those  of  Jerome  Card^m  and  Bernard 
Palissy. 

Although  divested  of  the  character  of 
a  magician,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
understood  in  the  middle  ages,  the  career 
of  Cornelius  Amppa  was — at  least,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life — sufficiently  roman- 
tic. A  scholar  by  inclination — ^though 
sprung  from  a  noble  bouse  whose  inherit- 
ance was  the  sword — he  became  a  soldier 
against  his  will^  and  in  that  capacity  ex- 
perienced more  than  the  ordinary  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  soldier's  life  during  the  period 
of  his  service.  It  is  not  so  much  a  disin- 
clination for  the  profession  of  arms  which 
is  here  implied,  as  that  an  eagerness  for 
abstruse  study  was  Agrippa's  predilection ; 
for  the  first  and  most  remarKable  exploit 
in  which  he  was  engaged  was  embraced 
by  him  in  a  spirit  full  as  martial  as  that 
which  inspired  the  deeds  of  the  most  ad- 


venturous of  his  time.  At  twenty  years 
of  age  (a.d.  1506)  Agrippa,  then  the 
secretary  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was 
sent  to  Paris  on  a  diplomatic  errand,  the 
purport  of  which  is  not  stated,  where  he 
became  "  the  centre  of  a  Imot  of  students, 
members  with  him  of  a  secret  association 
of  theosophists,  and  bent  upon  a  wild  and 
daring  enterprise  that  was"  (says  Mr  Mor- 
ley) "  in  several  respects  very  character- 
istic of  the  age  of  the  schemers,  and  of 
the  age  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived 
to  scheme." 

Into  the  details  of  this  adventure  (which 
was  for  some  time  on  the  anvil),  and  the 
singular  accidents  which  arose  out  of  it, 
we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Morley's  striking 
and  spirited  narrative ;  but  to  those  who 
wish  to  read  a  story  full  of  romantic  in- 
terest, we  strongly  commend  the  third 
chapter  of  his  work,  where  the  issue  of 
the  plot  is  developed.  Enough  for  us,  in 
briefly  tracing  the  leading  features  of 
Agrippa's  life,  if  we  speak  of  the  enter- 
prise as  unfortunate — a  word  which  has  a 
marked  significance  in  nearly  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  career  of  the  man  '^  who  began 
his  life  by  mastering  nearly  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  sciences  and  arts  as  &r  as  books 
described  it,  and  who  ended  by  declaring 
the  Uncertainty  and  Vanity  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  and  who,  in  his  own  person, 
showed  how  little  of  worldly  success  is  to 
be  reckoned  on  by  the  merely  meritorious 
possessor  of  knowledge. 

From  Spain,  with  a  singular  old  man, 
named  Antonius  Xanthus,  for  his  com- 
panion, Agrippa  made  his  way  to  Italy, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  Avignon,  where 
his  stay,  however,  was  not  long,  being 
beckoned  on  to  Lyons,  not  only  by  ties  of 
friendship,  but  by  the  attractions  of  those 
studies  in  which  the  young  soldier-philoso- 
pher had  initiated  his  associates  in  Paris. 
Young  as  he  was — ^not  more  than  three-and- 
twenty — ^his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  of 
notable  acquirements,  had  already  been 
bruited  far  and  near,  and  some  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  age  were  his  friends 
and  correspondents.  Amongst  these  was 
SymphonanuB  Champier,  or  Campegius,  a 
celebrated  theologian,  who,  with  others, 
advised  Agrippa  to  tskke  up  his  reridence 
at  D61e,  Burgundy,  there  to  make  his  first 
public  appearance  as  a  scholar,  by  ex-'^v 
pounding  m  a  series  of  orations  Reuohlin's  '\ 
oook  on  the  Mirific  Word.  Margaret  of  ^ 
Austria,  the  daughter  of  his  master  the  \ 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was  at  that  time 
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(a.d.  1509)  niler  in  Burgundy,  and  being 
well  known  for  her  patronage  of  letters 
and  her  bounty  towards  learned  men, 
Agrippa  had  an  additional  motive  for  this 
change  of  abode. 

**To  cam  Margaret's  good-will  and  help  upon 
the  royal  road  to  fortune  was  one  main  object 
of  Cornelius,  when  he  announced  at  D6Ie  that  he 

£  reposed  to  expound  Reuchlin's  book,  on  the 
[irific  Word,  in  orations,  to  which,  inasmuch 
OS  they  were  to  be  delivered  in  honor  of  the 
most  serene  Princess  Margaret,  the  whole  pub- 
lic would  have  gratuitous  admission.*' 

In  the  exposition  of  this  theme,  em- 
bracuig  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Jewish 
Cabala,  Agrippa  succeeded  well  with  his 
public,  but  not  at  all  as  related  to  the  ad- 
vancement which  be  sought  from  royal 
patronage ;  for,  as  Mr.  Au>rley  observes, 
"  Mainly  upon  what  was  said  and  written 
by  Cornelius  Agrippa  in  this  twenty-third 
year  of  bis  age  has  been  founded  the  de- 
famation by  which,  when  he  lived,  his 
spirit  was  tormented  and  the  hope  of  his 
existence  miserably  frustrated — ^by  which, 
now  that  he  is  dead,  bis  character  comes 
down  to  us  defiled.  This  victim,  at  least, 
has  not  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
monks,  and  his  crime  was  that  be  studied 
vigorously  in  his  salad  days  those  curios- 
ities of  learning  into  which,  at  the  same 
time,  popes,  bishops,  and  philosophers, 
mature  of  years,  inquired  with  equal 
faith  and  almost  equal  relish,  but  less 
energy  or  courage."  From  the  public, 
then,  and  the  University  of  Dole,  Agrippa 
received  admiration  and  reward — ^the  lat- 
ter conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  di\niuty,  with  a  stipend — ^while 
from  the  Franciscan  monk,  Catilinet, 
came  the  opprobrium  which  ruined  him 
with  Mar^ret  of  Austria,  and  branded 
his  name  in  the  estimation  of  posterity. 
Tlie  evil  which  Catilinet  wrought  was  not, 
liowever,  immediate  in  its  effects.  His 
lectures  on  the  Miriiio  "Word  being  ended, 
Agrippa  addressed  himself  to  a  new  field 
ofstTidy,  and  took  for  his  subject  "The 
Nobility  of  the  Female  Sex  and  the 
Superiority  of  Woman  over  Man" — a 
theme  devised  expressly  to  earn  the  good- 
will of  the  fair  Regent  of  Burgundy.  It 
is  a  treatise  replete  with  learning  and  in- 

Siiiious  argument,  the  substanceof  which 
r,  Morley  gives  as  clearly  and  oarefiilly 
as  he  summarises  all  the  other  more  im- 
portant works  of  Agrippa,  in  the  order  of 
their  production.    i)ut  twenty  years  went 
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by  before  this  treatise  was  published  and 
presented  to  the  princess — ^twenty  years, 
the  central  space  of  life,  after  which  little 
remained  for  either  thought  or  action — 
and  the  only  influence  it  seemed  to  have 
was  the  more  immediately  inciting  its 
author  to  submit  to  the  gentle  yoke  of  one 
of  the  fairest  of  the  sex  whom  he  held  in 
such  high  esteem,  for,  in  the  year  1509, 
Mr.  Morley  tells  us,  "  when  all  was  honor 
for  him  in  the  present,  all  hope  in  the 
future,  Cornelius  von  Nettesheim  married 
Jane  Louisa  Tysiue,  of  Oeneva,  a  maiden 
eqiial  to  him  in  rank,  remarkable  for 
beauty,  and  yet  more  remarkable  for  her 
aspmitions  and  her  worth." 

The  marriage  of  Agrippa  was  no  inter- 
ruption to  his  studies.  C^  the  contrary : 
for  in  the  same  year  he  wrote  that  work 
which,  as  Mr.  Morley  remarks,  '^set  a 
stamp  upon  his  subsequent  career,"  com- 
piling into  a  system  ail  the  lore  ho  had 
been  gathering  from  the  first  commence- 
ment of  his  studies.  This  work  consisted 
of  the  "  Three  Books  of  Occult  Pliiloso- 
,"  otherwise  known  as  the  Treatise  on 

agio.  Li  the  analysis  which  Mr.  Mor- 
ley gives  of  this  remarkable  production 
we  have  another  example  of  the  value  of 
his  method,  nothing  being  omitted  from 
his  description  that  can  leave  the  reader 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  true  spirit 
and  puri}ose  of  the  original,  and  in  proof 
of  our  assertion  we  need  only  say  that 
nearly  a  hundred  pages,  most  attractive 
in  quality,  are  devoted  to  the  analy^s  to 
which  we  refer.  Having  elaborately  set 
forth  the  contents  of  these  "Three  Books 
of  Occult  Philosophy,"  Mr.  Morley  says, 
and  justly  says:  "They  alone  oonstir 
tute  nim  a  conjurer;  upon  them  alone 
is  based  the  popular  impression  fiuten> 
ed  to  his  name — ^upon  them,  and  upon 
calumnies  invented  by  the  priests." 
Briefly  he  characterises  the  Ooomt  Phil- 
osophy as  marking  the  ignorance,  not  of 
the  man,  but  of  the  age  bi  which  he 
wrote,  and  of  which  he  had  compassed 
the  false  knowledge.  "  All,"  he  says,  "  is 
put  to  a  wise  use ;  the  science  halts  over 
the  earth,  but  the  philosophy  flies  heaven- 
ward. Of  the  three  booka,  it  may  be  said, 
jgcnenilly,  that  the  first  is  Platonic,  the 
I  second  Pythagorean,  the  third  Cabalistical, 
but  that  the  three  philosophies  are  modi- 
fied and  fused  into  one  s}-8tein,  under  the 
influence  of  a  devout  study  of  the  QospeL" 
Pending  the  interval  of  Catilinot's  attack, 
'  all    prospered  with  Agrippa,     He    had 
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been  "  elected  regent  of  the  University 
of  D61e — ^was  flattered  and  praised  by 
learned  men,  reverend,  right  reverend, 
and  noble,  and  was  blessed  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  yonng  wife,  gobd,  clever,  and 
beautiful."  He  never  again  was  in  so  en- 
viable a  position.  John  of  Trittenheim, 
otherwise  Trithemius,  the  abbot  of  St. 
James's  monastery  at  Wurtzburg,  waSx  at 
this  time  his  particular  friend  and  comi- 
sellor,  and  it  was  to  him  Agrippa  sent  the 
manuscript  of  his  Occult  Philosophy,  sub- 
mitting it  to  his  examination,  and  asking 
for  his  opinion.  That  opinion  was  in  the 
highest  degree  favorable,  and  it  was  ac- 
companied by  the  advice  not  to  allow  the 
excellent  strength  of  his  intellect  to 
become  dull  through  want  of  striving,  but 
always  to  spend  his  toil  on  better  and 
better  things,  that  he  might  demonstrate, 
by  the  divmest  illustration,  the  light  of 
true  wisdom,  even  to  the  ignorant.  The 
abbot  also  speaks  this  par2U)le :  ^^  Hay  to 
the  ox  and  sugar  to  a  parrot :  rightly  in- 
terpret this,  lest  you,  as  some  others  have 
been,  be  trampled  down  by  oxen."  Alas, 
for^ts  application!  It  had  been  anticipat- 
ed. "  Cornelius,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "  was 
already  under  foot  when  the  warning 
reached  him.  Catilinet  had  made  his 
rush.  The  Quadragesimal  Discourses"  (in 
which  the  Cabalism  of  Agrippa  was  de- 
nounced) "  were  delivered,  and  the  youth 
was  down."  The  blow  was  struck  at 
Ghent,  and  all  Agrippa's  hopes  from  the 
expected  patronage  of  Margaret  of  Austria 
were  crushed  by  it.  The  treatise  on  the 
Preeminence  of  Woman  was  put  aside, 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  barren 
honors  he  had  won  at  D61e. 

For  the  time,  then,  Agrippa  bade  fare- 
well to  philosophy,  and  intimated  to  his 
old  master  the  emperor  that  he  was  ready 
once  more  to  perform  such  work  as  might 
be  allotted  him,  and  to  serve  Maximilian's 
cause  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  neutrality 
of  England  in  a  ^pute  with  the  Holy 
See,  Agrippa  was  joined  (a.d.  1510)  to  the 
embassy  which  was  sent  to  London.  The 
time  he  spent  in  this  country,  where  he 
was  the  guest  of  Dean  Colet,  must,  in 
many  respects,  have  been  very  agreeable 
to  him.  V  ery  useful,  also,  was  his  inter- 
course with  the  excellent  Dean  of  St. 
Patil's,  who,  sympathising  with  the  high 
aspirations  of  Agrippa,  "did  what  he 
could  to  direct  and  purify  them  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  sense  of  all  that  was 
great  and  good,  by  setting  the  young  man 


to  work  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul." 
Proof  that  Agrippa  studied  them  to  some 
purpose  is  shown  in  the  use  he  made  of 
the  apostle's  language  and  arguments  in 
the  expostulation  which  is  now  addressed 
to  Catilinet,  but,  as  Mr.  Morley  says,  it 
was  "  excellent  preaching  to  a  rock."  It 
moved  the  monk  no  more  than  would  have 
succeeded  the  attempt  to  "  preach  tame 
a  howling  wilderness." 

The  next  phase  in  Agrippa's  career  was 
the  assumption  of  arms.  Maximilian  sent 
him  to  the  Italian  wars.  It  was  centre 
cceur^  for  his  heart  was  ever  with  "  divine 
philosophy,"  but  he  says  of  himself,  at  this 
period :  "  I  was  for  several  years,  by  the 
emperor's  command,  and  by  my  calling,  a 
soldier.  I  followed  the  camp  of  the  em- 
peror :  in  many  conflicts  gave  no  sluggish 
help ;  before  my  face  went  death,  and  I 
followed  the  minister  of  death,  my  right 
hand  soaked  in  blood,  my  left  dividmg 
spoil :  my  belly  was  filled  with  the  prey, 
and  the  way  of  my  feet  was  the  corpses  of 
the  slain."  But  it  was  not  all  warflire ; 
he  was  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Pisa 
— a  distinction  which  set  him  still  more 
in  opposition  to  the  Head  of  the  Church 
than  the  alleged  tendency  of  his  writings 
had  caused  him  to  be  considered — ^but  he 
reaped  only  a  barren  honor  from  his  office 
of  tneologian  to  the  council,  which  broke 
up  without  effecting  anything.  The  war 
continued,  with  various  changes  and  un- 
portant  defections.  Agrippa  changed 
masters — ^the  Marquis  of  Monteferrat  for 
the  Emperor — ^was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
defence  of  Pavia,  recovered  his  liberty, 
became  reconciled  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  under  a  new  pontificate,  realized 
the  long-formed  hope  of  obtaining  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  city  which  had  witnessed 
his  capture,  was  created  "  Doctor  Utrius- 

r  Juris"  of  the  University  of  Pavia,  and 
ost  simultaneously  earned  knighthood 
on  the  battle-field  This  was  his  position 
(a.d.  1516)  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

But  the  happiness  which  Agrippa  en- 
joyed at  Pavia  was  short-livei  "In  a 
few  months"  (from  the  time  spoken  of) 
"the  fire  was  quenched  upon  the  little 
hearth  at  Pavia,  and  he  who  had  been  at 
so  much  pains  to  kindle  it  went  forth  a 
beggar,  with  no  prospect  of  advancement 
in  the  world."  This  woeftd  change  in  hia 
af^rs  resulted  from  the  conquest  of  the 
Milanese  by  Francis  I.,  and  the  signing  of 
the  Concordat  with  Pope  Leo  X.,  which 
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threw  Agrippa  as  well  out  of  civil  as  out 
of  military  employment. 

At  thirty  years  of  age,  then,  Agrippa 
had  to  begin  the  world  again.    A  recom- 
mendation to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  the 
Marquis  of  Monteferrat  brought  him  no 
advantage,  and  after  another  year  of  fruit- 
less expectation  he  accepted  the  post  of 
advocate  and  orator  of  the  free  city  of 
Metz  (a.d.  1518).     Of  the  kind  of  work 
done  there,  "  we  have  a  trace,"  says  Mr. 
Morley,   "in  the  orations  that  survive, 
clear,  brie^  and  closely  keeping  to  the 
point  in  hand."   But  he  was  still  occupied 
with  theology  and  medicine — ^the  Nature 
of   Original  Sin   occupving    his    leisure 
hours  for  writing,  and  his  skill  as  a  phy- 
sician being  appealed  to  in  a  demand  for 
prescriptions  against  the  plague.    Engag- 
ed in  tnese  varied  occupations,  his  days 
at  first  went  tranquilly  by,  but  peace  and 
quietness  were  never  to  be  of  long  contin- 
uance in  the  way  of  life  which  he  was 
doomed  to  tread.    Ho  soon  became  in- 
volved in  a  double  war&re    with    the 
monks — one  of  them,  Claudius  Salimi,  the 
nrior  of  the    Dominican    monastery  at 
Metz,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  bitter 
controversy  on  the  Monogamy  of  Saint 
Anne — the    other    Nicholas    Savin,    the 
chief  inquisitor,  the  cause  of  quarrel  with 
the  latter  being  the  brutal  persecution  of 
a  poor  woman  accused  of  witchcraft  by 
the  Dominican,  and  manfully  defended  by 
Agrippa.    He  confuted  the  prior,  and  was 
victorious  over  the  inquisitor,  but  the 
monks  of  Metz  became   his  implacable 
foes,  and  hunted  him  from  the    town. 
"Preached  against  in  the  churches  and 
avoided  in  the  streets,  out  of  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  household  Mends  regarded 
with  suspicion,  the  vocation  of  Cornelius 
was  gone  at  Metz :  it  was  not  there  that 
he  could  find  a  quiet  home.    Directlv 
after  he  had  assured  the  success  of  all  his 
pleading  against  the  inquisitor,  he  accept- 
ed the  consequences  of  the  course  he  had 
pursued,  and  asked  permission  of  the  dea- 
cons to  resign  his  office  and  be  gone. 
Leave  was  granted  readily,  and,  ^er 
brief  preparation,  with  his  fortunes  for 
the  third  time  wrecked,  Cornelius  Agrip- 
pa, towards  the  close  of  January,  1520, 
journeyed  with  wife  and  son,  through 
wintry  weather,  to  his  mother  at  Co- 
logne."   The  principal    domestic    event 
which  occurred  while  he  was  at  Cologne 
was  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  ho  re- 
tnmed  to  Metz  to  bury,  and  then  quitted 


that  inhospitable  town  for  ever.  He 
chose  Geneva  for  his  asylum,  and  inter- 
ested himself  while  there  in  church  re- 
form and  questions  of  theolo^,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage,  in 
which  he  developed  views  adverse  to  the 
opinions  of  the  age,  serving  as  the  prelude 
to  a  second  happy  union.  This  event  oc- 
curred in  1522,  and  of  his  second  wife, 
aged  only  nineteen  Agrippa  wrote  to  his 
friend  Brennon,  as  "  a  maid  of  noble  birth 
and  great  beauty,  who  so  adapts  herself 
to  my  ways  that  you  could  not  tell  that 
they  had  not  been  in  the  first  instance  her 
own,  or  know  whether  either  of  us  excels 
the  other  in  a  readiness  of  love  and  ho- 
mage." Soon  after  this  marriage,  "  sala- 
ry and  honorable  conedderation  being 
offered  to  Cornelius,  as  its  physician,  by 
the  mountain  town  of  Friburg,  that  offer 
was  accepted,  and  an  end  was  made  of 
the  expectations  which  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
had  excited."  His  removal  to  Friburg 
took  place  in  1523,  and  slight  as  were  the 

Eecuniary  advantages  of  h]spost,heniight 
ave  been  happy  in  his  new  abode,  if  he 
had  resolved  to  remain  there.  But  it  Was 
his  fate  through  life  to  be  tempted  and 
deceived  by  royal  patronage.  He  was 
offered  in  France  the  honorable  post  of 
physician  to  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  mother 
of  Francis  I.,  and  recent  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  captivi^  m  Spain,  and  in  1524 
— ^in  an  evil  hour  ^r  himsel^he  quitted 
his  true  friends  at  Fiiborg,  and  embarked 
on  the  perilous  sea  of  court  &vor.  On 
that  sea  ne  was  wrecked  once  more :  1»- 
bor  and  sorrow  were  all  he  reaped  for  ser- 
vices which  were  never  requited,  not  even 
in  a  pecuniary  sense.  Amongst  the  many 
sad  passages  of  Agrippa^s  career  one  of  the 
saddest  is  recorded  m  his  three  years'  so- 
journ at  Lyons,  a  court  phypician  rich  in 
promises,  in  actual  condition  poor  even  to 
the  extremest  penury,  and  the  end  of  all, 
suspicion,  dislike,  enmity,  and  persecution. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  stimulat- 
ed to  satirise  the  world  that  surrounded 
him  in  his  book  upon  the  ^'  Vanity  of  Sci- 
ences and  Arts,"  which  he  wrote  at  this 
period.  For  a  complete  ^Kperpu  of  that 
work,  as  well  as  for  many  a  mournful  page 
in  Agrippa's  life  of  disappouitment,  we 
must  reror  to  Mr.  Morley's  volumes,  what 
else  we  have  to  record  being  of  neoesdty 
brief.  Too  happy  in  being  allowed  to  re- 
linquish his  privilege  to  starve  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Louisa  of  oavoy,  he  centered  his 
hope  once  more,  at  the  age  of  forty-one» 
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on  the  princess  whose  favor  he  had  vainly- 
sought  m  his  youth.  He  was  led  to  this, 
by  a  cordial  invitation  to  Antwerp,  which 
he  received  from  an  eminent  man  in  that 
city,  Father  Aurelius,  of  Aquapendente, 
whom  Agrippa  had  known  in  Italy,  and 
who  was  now  desirous  of  his  closest  friend- 
ship. Other  friends,  also,  made  cordial 
offers  of  assistance  from  the  same  place, 
and  nothing  remained  for  Agrippa  but  to 
get  there.  This  proved  no  easy  matter ; 
for,  though  he  succeeded  at  last  in  obtain- 
ing a  formal  license  to  quit  the  service  of 
the  inhospitable  Louisa  of  Savoy — ^who 
sought  to  degrade  him  into  a  mere  astro- 
loger— ^nearly  a  year  went  by,  consuming 
his  scanty  means,  before  he  could  obtain 
a  safe-conduct  between  Paris  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, his  principal  opponent  in  the 
matter  being  the  thick-headed  Duke  of 
Vendome,  who,  "  when  he  saw  or  heard 
Agrippa'B  name,  fell  into  sudden  wrath, 
and  tore  the  paper  across,  saying  he 
would  never  sign  anything  in  favor  of  a 
fortune-teUer."  It  was,  consequently,  not 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1628 — ^and  then 
his  object  was  effected  by  stratagem — 
that  Agrippa  was  enabled  to  surround 
himself  with  his  wife  and  family  at  Mechlin. 
Mr.  Morley  gives  a  pleasant  sketch  of 
Agrippa's  domestic  life,  soon,  however,  to 
be  sadly  interrupted.  During  a  brief  ab- 
sence at  Mechlin,  his  wife,  who  had  been 
ailing  for  some  time,  fell  sick  of  the 
plague,  and  Agrippa  only  returned  to  her 
bedside  to  witness  her  death.  A  most 
painfully-interesting  account  of  this  be- 
reavement is  contained  in  a  letter  written 
by  Agrippa  to  Forbot,  one  of  his  wife's 
kinsmen.  Yet  at  this  moment  of  supreme 
suffering  his  worldly  af&irs  offered  him  a 
better  cnanoe  of  prosperity  than  had  ever 
occurred  before.  Henry  Vill.  of  Eng- 
land invited  him,  with  great  offers,  whidi 
he  would  not  accept;  it  was  sought  to 
attach  him  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. ;  the  Marquis  of  Montererrat 
entreated  him  to  oome  to  Italy  with  all 
his  household ;  and  Margaret  of  Austria 
offered  honorable  conditions  of  service, 
with  emoluments  less  tempting.  "  Which 
I  shall  choose,"  Agrippa  wrote,  "  I  know 
not.    I  would  rather  live  free  than  go 


into  service.  It  becomes  me,  however,  to 
consult  not  my  own  pleasure,  but  the 
well-being  of  my  children." 

With  the  honors  of  Imperial  Historiog- 
rapher on  his  head — ^but  with  the  salary 
attached  to  it  withheld  as  usual — Agrippa 
now  began  the  publication  of  the  works 
which  had  hitherto  existed  only  in  manu- 
script. While  engaged  upon  them,  Mar- 
garet of  Austria  died  (a.d.  1630),  but  he 
still  prosecuted  his  undertaking,  and  the 
first  issue  of  the  Occult  Philosophy  took 
place  in  February,  1631.  From  the 
"  Address  to  the  Reader,"  which  was  pre- 
fixed to  this  first  edition,  we  take  a  few 
lines.  He  does  not  doubt,  he  says,  that 
a  great  number  of  persons  will  be  attract- 
ed to  his  book  by  the  rarity  of  the  sub- 
ject, of  whom  many  will  read  carelessly 
and  misunderstand,  many  will  cry  out 
against  it  even  before  they  have  quite 
read  the  title,  call  him  a  wizard,  a  demo- 
niac, a  superstitious  man,  and  a  magician. 
He  advises  those  who  cannot  overcome 
the  hatred  of  a  name  to  leave  his  work 
unread,  and  asks  people  of  more  equani- 
mity to  read  with  discretion,  throwing 
aside  what  they  do  not  like  as  matter  not 
commended  to  them,  but  narrated  only. 
"I  confess,"  he  says,  "that  there  are 
many  vain  things  and  curious  prodigies 
taugnt  for  the  sake  of  ostentation  in 
books  of  magic ;  cast  tJiem  aside  as  emp- 
tiness^ but  do  not  refuse  to  know  their 
causes,'^'*  And  yet,  the  man  who  wrote 
thus,  was  branded  with  contempt  and  rid- 
icule, and  his  "life's  life,  lied  away!" 
This  publication  was  what  Mr.  Morley 
calls  "  The  beginning  of  the  End."  How 
his  salary  remained  unpaid  —  how  his 
means  diminished — ^how  he  was  harassed 
by  his  creditors — how  his  character  was 
attacked — ^how  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
— ^how  released  from  thence — ^in  what 
manner  he  married  for  the  third  time, 
most  fatally — and  how,  when  divorced 
from  a  fiuthless  woman,  "  there  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  wander  out  alone  into 
a  hostile  world  and  die,"  we  leave  Mr. 
Morley  to  tell,  in  the  honest,  eloquent, 
calm,  and  impartial  words  which  charac- 
terize one  of  the  best  biographies  it  has 
ever  been  our  fortune  to  read. 
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THE        BEAN. 


A  STORY  FBOM  ZSCHOKXE. 


I  WAS  in  despair  (bo  began  the  young 
banker  Walter  at  an  evening  party).  For 
nine  weeke  I  went  everywhere  in  Vienna, 
into  all  parties,  under  aU  pretences,  and  at 
every  police  office  I  described  the  Lady  t;on 
Tamau^  her  aunt  and  the  maid-servant ; 
no  one  could  tell  whither  they  had  gone. 
Good  advice  indeed  was  not  wanting,  for 
that  is  always  cheap.  I  was  directed  to 
all  the  points  of  the  compass  to  find  my 
goddess. 

She  was  no  longer  in  Vienna.  But,  al- 
though I  was  told  so  at  the  hotel  where 
she  had  lived,  and  although  I  occupied  the 
same  room  which  had  once  been  hers,  I 
still  sought  her.  I  was  at.  all  churches  and 
masses,  at  all  masquerades  and  balls,  at  all 
plays  and  places  of  amusement.  Enough 
— ^love^s  labor  was  lost.  My  angel  had 
vanished. 

Inconsolable  I  left  the  capital,  and  in  the 
worst  winter  weather  returned  home. 

But,  to  make  the  whole  singularity  of 
my  &te  dear  to  you,  I  must  tell  you  how 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  lady.  Ton 
will  find  much  in  my  story  that  is  won- 
derful, but  in  love  everything  is  romance. 
*  ♦  ♦      •^      ♦ 

Three  years  before,  I  had  visited  Vien- 
na on  business.  Our  house  was  threaten- 
ed with  a  great  loss.  I  succeeded  in 
averting  the  misfortune,  and  then  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  amusements  of  Vienna.  Who 
knows,  thought  I,  that  I  shall  ever  again 
come  to  Vienna? 

My  acquaintances  carried  me  into  all 
oonipanies ;  I  was  introduced  into  many 
fiunily  cirdes;  tJie  mothers  received  me 
very  kindh^,  and  their  fidr  daughters  not 
less  so.  I  was  known  to  be  unmarried, 
and  the  name  of  our  house  was  not  un- 
known to  the  fathers.  I  passed  every- 
where as  the  rich  banker,  and  was  address- 
ed by  the  title  of  Mr.  van  Walter. 


On  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  my 
good  old  father,  I  had  never  thouj^ht  of 
marrying.  Of  course,  entirely  free,  I 
fluttered  firom  one  fair  one  to  another. 
I  loved  them  all,  but  no  one  in  particular. 

"  The  Lady  von  Tamaa  is  every  mo- 
ment expected,"  lisped  an  elderly  lady 
near  me  at  an  evening  party,  to  a  young 
neighbor. 

^^  She  is  a  dear  good  Qreature,"  replied 
the  young  lady  addressed ;  ^^  she  would  be 
thought  perfectly  beautiful  were  it  not  for 
that  horrible  defect." 

^^  Ah !"  said  the  dderly  lady,  **you  mean 
the  mole  she  has  on  her  breast,  just  below 
her  neck  ?  They  say  that  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  mouse  I" 

^^  A  mouse  I  Pardon,  my  dear  lady,  if 
it  were  nothing  worse  than  that,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  her  to  wrap  herself 
upso  likea  nun.  No,it  is  just  like  a  cam- 
el, with  two  humps,  four  legs,  and  a  long 
neck." 

^'  Don't  you  believe  that  1"  said  another, 
who  joined  in  the  conversation.  "  I  know 
all  about  it.  It  is  a  mole  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar kind,  of  a  monstrous  sise,  and  covers 
her  whole  neck.  It  is  a  shocking  disfigure- 
ment." 

"  Indeed,  that  is  fiightfhl  I"  exdaimed 
the  old  lady. 

^^  Yes,  and  if  I  were  so  disfigured,''  nid 
one  of  the  young  ladies,  modestiy  oastinff 
her  eyes  down  upon  the  fine  gauie  wluim 
lay  upon  her  fisdr  neck  like  a  doud  on  the 
snow,  '^  I  do  believe  it  would  kill  me,^ 

Others  now  joined  in  the  oonvarsatiim ; 
every  one  confirmed  the  &ct,  and  aU  pitied 
the  yoimg  Lady  von  Tamaa  on  aoooont 
of  this  ffreat  misfortune. 

The  door  opened.  The  young  lady  and 
her  aunt  entered. 

Had  she  not  already  awakened  an  inter- 
est in  me  through  the  preceding  ccmverair 
tion,  she  would  have  riveted  my  atten- 
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tion  by  her  unoommon  beaaty  and  grace. 
An  ideal,  such  as  we  sometimes  adimre  in 

the  pictures  of  Angelica  Kaufmann,  a 

no,  smile  not ;  I  was  not  then  in  love,  and 
now  I  am  married,  so  I  utter  nothing  but 
truth. 

Enough,  the  lovely  Tamau  won  the  eyes 
and  hearts  of  all  the  gentlemen ;  they  all 
approached  her  with  an  expresmon  of  in- 
terest, brightened  by  the  tenderest  synapa- 
thy.  But  phe  was  impenetrably  veiled 
close  up  to  her  chin.  This  peculianty  of 
her  dress,  of  course,  incessantly  reminded 
one  of  the  mouse  and  another  of  the  camel. 
Ah !  thought  every  one,  why  was  fate  so 
cruel  as  to  deform  the  sweetest  creature 
under  the  sun,  in  this  dreadM  manner ; 
and,  I  cannot  deny  it,  I  thought  so  too. 

I  am  not  by  nature  curious,  but  on  that 
evening  this  sin  plagued  me  as  never  be- 
fore. My  eyes  continually  wandered 
over  the  folds  of  the  thick  veil;  I  repeated 
my  voyage  of  discovery  every  quarter-of 
an-hour.  I  always  foimd  opportunity  to 
stand  next  to  the  fair  unfortunate.  But  in 
vain. 

There  was  dancing.  Several  couples 
had  already  taken  their  places.  The 
beautiful  Tamau  remained  unasked  :  how 
powerful  is  imagination!  I  asked  her 
to  dance ;  she  gave  me  her  hand.  I  con- 
tinued her  partner  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. 

She  hovered  lightly  around  me,  like  one 
of  Titania's  elves,  in  all  her  motions,  smiles, 
looks,  words,  full  of  inexpressible  sweet- 
ness. Ah !  shame  upon  the  masterpiece 
of  Nature,  who,  in  cruel  wantonness,  had 
ruined  her  most  beautiful  work. 

The  company  separated  late.  The 
beautiful  unfortunate  ha^jpuraptured  me. 
She  was  so  innocent  anpuntly,  and  un- 
constrained. Ahi  nappl^.riie  Imew  not 
what  every  one  dse  knewl  So  much  the 
better  for  her.  I  wBsnot  romantic  enough 
to  fancy  that  I  had  fiJlen  in  love  at  first 
sight,  although  it  would  not  have  been 
strange  if  I  had  done  so.  This  much  I 
readily  confess,  that  as  yet  no  woman  had 
ever  captivated  me  to  such  a  degree.  A 
deep  sympathy  touched  my  heart;  and 
certainly  such  an  angel  deserved  at  least 
a  little  pity. 

The  next  day  I  had  already  forgottoi — 
forgotten  ?  no,  I  will  not  say  that,  Ibr  one 
cannot  help  thinking  of  so  strange  a  freak 
of  nature,  oy  which  all  the  magic  of  beau- 
^  was  mixed  with  the  hatefullest  of  hate- 
nil  things.    As  I  returned  from  a  walk^ 


and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  I  sud- 
denly met  the  lady  and  her  aunt  descend- 
ing. 

N'aturally  enough  we  stopped  and  ex- 
changed friendly  mquiries.  Surprise  was 
expressed  on  both  sides  that  we  should 
have  been  residing  under  the  same  roof 
without  knowing  it.  I  showed  my  pleas- 
ure at  the  discovery,  and  begged  permis- 
sion at  suitable  hours  to  see  the  ladies  in 
their  apartments.  At  the  word  '^  see,"  I 
really  looked — for  my  curiosity  again 
arose — towards  the  region  of  the  horrid 
mole,  but  a  thick  shawl,  carefully  pinned 
under  her  chin,  covered  the  young  lady's 
breast  and  shoulders,  and  therefore  I  pre- 
ferred to  look  at  the  angelic,  beautiful  fSEu^e 
above. 

They  went  down  the  steps,  and  I  went 
hastily  into  my  room,  in  order  to  have 
another  sight  of  that  delicate  form  from 
my  window.  They  got  into  a  carriage, 
and  drove  o£  Ah,  sighed  I,  what  a  pity 
that  such  an  angel  should  be  so  terribly 
disfigured ! 

I  did  not  forget  the  permission  they  had 
given  me  to  come  and  see  them,  and  from 
time  to  time,  I  made  the  ladies  a  visit. 
They  were,  like  myself,  strangers  in  Vien- 
na, and  had  been  introduced  to  my  friend, 
at  whose  house,  a  few  evenings  before,  I 
had  become  acquainted  with  them,  by  an 
Augsburg  firm,  from  whom  they  received 
their  funds. 

I  attended  my  fellow-boarders  to  the 
promenade,  to  the  theater,  and  to  all 
places  where  there  was  anything  to  be 
seen.  The  beautiful  Josephine — ^for  so  her 
aunt  called  her — ^manifested  the  fine  qual- 
ities of  her  mind  and  heart  the  more  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  her.  But  it  did  not 
escape  me,  that  the  longer  our  acquaint- 
ance lasted,  the  more  carefully  did  she  con- 
ceal her  unfortunate  disfigured  breast. 
Josephine  was  the  most  perfect  woman 
that  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life ;  but  noth- 
ing under  the  sun  is  quite  perfect. 

As  we  saw  each  other  daily,  we  became 
every  day  more  intimate.  At  last  it  seem- 
ed as  if  I  wholly  belonged  to  them.  The 
aunt  treated  me  with  the  familiarity  which 
grows  out  of  travelling  in  company.  In 
Josephine's  manner  of  addressmg  me,  I 
fimoied  that  I  perceived  some  tender  marks 
of  friendship. 

When  I  was  occasionally  prevented 
fi<»n  joining  the  ladies  by  business,  I  was 
oompielled  to  listen  to  some  slight  reproach- 
es ;  and  when  Josephine,  sitting  motion- 
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less  and  silent,  would  fix  her  eyes  upon 
me  as  if  she  soup:ht  to  look  into  my  very 
soul,  and  ask  "  Who  art  thou  ?"  ah  I  it*  is 
impossible  to  say  how  I  then  felt. 

But  at  last  no  business  ever  hindered 
me,  and  I  came  punctually  with  the 
clock. 

My  heaven,  however,  did  not  last  long. 
I  received  a  letter  from  home.  My  good 
fiither  had  had  an  apoplectic  stroke ;  he 
longed  to  see  me.  It  was  necessary  that 
I  should  use  the  utmost  haste,  if  I  would 
again  embrace  him  in  this  world. 

The  letter  arrived  in  the  morning.  In 
halfan-hour  all  was  packed,  and  the  post- 
coach  stood  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  I 
was  almost  out  of  my  senses  with  anxiety. 
My  servant  announced  that  all  was  ready. 
I  went  down  to  the  street  like  one  in  a 
dream.  The  thought  of  taking  leave  of 
my  fellow  boarders  never  occurred  to  me ; 
and  I  was  just  about  to  jump  into  the 
coach,  when  a  voice  from  above  called  to 
me,  "  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

It  was  the  sweet  voice  of  Josephine. 
I  looked  up ;  she  stood  at  the  window,  and 
repeated  the  question.  My  recollection 
returned.  I  flew  back  into  the  hotel  and 
up  stairs,  to  obey  the  dictates,  if  not  of 
fnendship,  at  least  of  politeness. 

I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  sprang 
open.  Josephine,  still  in  her  morning 
dress,  came  towards  me ;  but,  starting 
back,  with  an  expression  of  the  liveh- 
est  alarm,  "  Gracious  heaven  I"  cried  she, 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  What 
has  happened?  How  pale  and  ghastly 
you  look !" 

As  she  said  this  with  great  emotion, 
and  stretched  out  her  hana  to  seize  mine, 
the  Cashmere  shawl  which  she  had  thrown 
loosely  over  her,  fell  open  in  front.  And 
— may  the  shade  of  my  honored  father 
pardon  me — ^but  curiosity  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate sin — I  forgot  journey,  apoplexy, 
and  extra  post,  and  had  eyes  only  ror  the 
revealed  secret  of  Josephine's  breast. 

Imagine  my  astonishment  I  I  saw  a 
breast  as  white  and  clear  as  ivory,  and, 
two  inches  below  the  dimple  of  her  alabas- 
ter throat,  the  unfortunate  mole.  But  it 
was  no  mouse,  no  camel ;  only  a  dark 
brown  spot  on  the  skin  about  the  mze  and 
shape  of  a  small  bean.  I  could  have  sworn 
that  a  pretty  brown  bean  was  lying  on  the 
blinding  snow. 

Josephine,  blushing,  drew  the  shawl  to- 
gether again — ^but  I  could  not  speak. 
Whether  it  were  the  apoplexy  or  the 


bean — enough,  I  stood  confounded,  like  a 
statue. 

^'  Tell  us  what  has  happened  to  yoii,*' 
cried  her  aunt.  ^^  Have  you  met  with  any 
misfortune  ?" 

"  My  father  has  had  an  apoplectic  stroke 
— he  is  at  the  point  of  death.  I  must 
leave  you." 

I  could  say  no  more.  I  kissed  the 
ladies'  hands,  and  took  leave.  For  a  mo- 
ment, but  only  for  a  moment,  Josephine 
held  my  hand  convulsively  grasped  in 
hers.  Her  countenance  was  pale,  and  her 
eyes  wet;  perhaps  it  was  not  so,  for  I 
hardly  saw  anythmg.  Everything  danced 
before  my  eyes. 

Once  in  the  carriage,  I  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  mj  dear  father's  death-bed.  I 
travelled  night  and  day  in  a  perfect  fever. 
The  days  thus  spent  were  the  most  painful 
of  my  life.  I  had  only  a  few  happy  mo- 
ments amidst  the  confused  dreams  that 
hovered  before  me.  Only  now  and  then, 
did  Morpheus  or  the  fever  show  me  tiie 
bean  in  the  snow. 

When  at  last  the  coach  stopped  before 
the  paternal  mansion,  some  of  my  rela- 
tives habited  in  mourning  oame  out  to 
meet  me.  I  was  too  late.  My  fether 
had  left  the  world,  and  his  ashes  already 
rested  in  the  tomb. 

I  will  not  say  how  violent  was  my 
grief.  With  all  his  fitful  humors,  I  loved 
my  fether  with  the  most  filial  tenderness. 
Grief  and  the  exdtement  of  the  joumev 
prostrated  my  health.  I  was  sdzed  with 
a  violent  fever,  which  was  really  a  benefit 
to  me,  as  I  became  wholly  unconscious. 
For  these  three  months  I  did  not  leave  my 
bed.  When  I  recovered,  and  the  world 
and  the  past  came  back  to  me,  emerging 
as  it  were  out  of  a  cloud,  I  was  as  cold 
and  indifferent  as  if  nothing  had  happen- 
ed, as  if  I  had  lost  all  feeling. 

The  affairs  of  our  house  had  been 
thrown  into  some  confusion  by  the  death 
of  m^  father  and  the  long  continuance  of 
my  illness.  Happily  for  me,  labor  and 
occupation  were  afforded  me. 

Within  a  year  and  a  day,  however, 
everything  was  put  to  rights,  and  I  was 
the  master  of  my  house.  And  when  the 
black  crape  disappeared  from  my  aim  and 
hat,  aunts  and  cousins  thronged  aromid 
me,  full  of  marriage  plans.  Such  mani- 
festations of  cousinly  and  auntiy  regpid 
are  as  necessary  and  unavoidable  as  birth ' 
and  death.  I  let  the  matchmakers  hayie 
their  way,  and  troubled  myself  very  VMm 
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about  their  advioe  or  their  plans.  No 
cousin,  no  aunt  —  Hymen's  ever-ready 
servants — can  ever  effect  so  much  as  sim- 
ply a  single  prettv  maiden,  and  at  the 
right  hour,  feut  m  our  whole  city  and 
neighborhood  there  was  no  pretty  maiden 
— no,  that  is  a  calumny :  it  was  the  magic 
hour  that  had  not  come. 

Nevertheless,  this  continual  questioning 
and  answering  brought  me  to  reflection ; 
I  really  perceived  that  I  was  alone,  and 
that  I  wanted  something.  My  house, 
since  my  father's  death,  had  become  a 
wilderness.  And  yet  among  the  ten 
thousand  young  ladies  whom  1  had  ever 
seen,  I  knew  no  one  with  whom  I  should 
like  to  share  my  life  and  my  wilderness. 

My  residence  in  Vienna,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Tamau,  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  I 
know  not  how,  for  it  was  a  long-forgotten 
story.  Fortunately,  I  was  alone  m  my 
room,  for  I  believe  that  I  grew  fire-red  at 
the  remembrance.  At  last  I  suddenly 
sprung  up  from  the  sofa,  stretched  my 
arms  mr  out  into  the  air,  as  if  to  embrace 
the  heavenly  image,  and  sighed — ^no,  I 
called  aloud,  with  mingled  rapture  and 
pain,  "  Josephine  I  Josej^iine  I" 

That  was,  I  believe,  the  magic  hour. 

^To   increase  my  disquiet,  the  very 

next  night  the  god  of  dreams  showed  me 
tJie  bean  in  the  snow,  Josephine  was 
beautiful  enough  in  herself  but  my  en- 
amored imagination  illuminated  her  with 
unearthly  beauty.  Let  no  one  laugh — ^I 
had  gone  to  bed  sober,  but  I  arose  the 
next  morning  intoxicated  with  love. 

Now,  indeed,  was  my  house  desert  and 
waste,  as  the  old  Chaos  of  Creation  might 
have  been.  I  sought  Josephiae  every- 
where ;  I  saw  her  everywhere.  I  thought 
of  her  as  my  wife,  now  at  the  pleasant 
window,  with  her  little  work-basket ;  now 
at  the  piano,  and  myself  behind  her  listen- 
ing ;  and  now  at  my  side  on  the  so&  at  a 
little  round  break&st-table.  In  the  tumult 
of  my  imagination,  all  her  indescribable 
grace,  her  smile,  her  look,  and  her  night- 
mgale  tones,  became  ever  more  bewitch- 
ing. I  was  no  longer  master  of  myself; 
I  was  lost  in  a  conflict  of  emotions  of  all 
sorts ;  at  one  time  I  was  upon  the  point 
of  shouting  aloud  from  very  extasy,  so 
bright  were  my  dreams,  and  then,  again, 
I  was  ready  to  weep.  When  I  thought 
how  Joseplnne,  perhaps,  might  reject  me, 
sometimes,  I  believe,  I  really  did  shout 
and  weep,  for  I  was  like  a  wild  dreamer, 
who  is  only  at  home  with  his  ideal,  and 
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and  is  deaf  and  blind  to  the  outward 
world. 

This  condition  was  intolerable.  I  ar- 
ranged my  business,  ordered  post-horses, 
and  flew  to  Vienna. 

It  is  true,  some  sober  considerations 
now  and  then  occurred  to  me  on  the  wav. 
How  much  might  she  have  changed  m 
sixteen  months!  thought  I.  Perhaps  she 
loves  another.  Perhaps  she  is  married. 
She  may  not  be  at  uer  own  disposal. 
She  is  too  young,  and  has  parents  and  re- 
latives, and  they  have  views  which  neither 
of  us  know  of;  or  she  may  be  of  high  rank. 

I  then  thought  over  our  former  friendly 
intimacy,  and  consoled  myself  with  the  re- 
membrance of  her  pale  countenance,  her 
suffused  eyes,  and  her  ardent,  involuntary 
pressure  of  my  hand  when  we  parted.  In 
all  these  things  I  found  proof  of  Josephine's 
interest  in  me — ^proo&  even  of  love,  al- 
though these  circumstances  might  have 
been  interpreted  in  a  different  way.  But, 
that  I  might  not  utterly  despair,  I  was 
forced  to  conclude  on  the  whole  that  the 
Lady  von  Tamau  was  not  indifferent  to 
me.  Better  not  to  live,  than  to  live 
without  her ;  better  deluded  and  happy, 
than  knowing  the  truth  and  miserable  1 

Filled  with  these  thoughts,  I  again  ap- 
proached Vienna.  But,  when  I  saw  the 
steeples  and  roo&  in  the  distance,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  although  I  had  con- 
sidered all  chances,  I  had  not  taken  into 
account  that  a  year  ago  Josephine  was  a 
stranger  like  myself  in  Vienna,  and  could 

hardly  be  in  Vienna  still. 

*  *  *  « 

How  I  fered  in  Vienna,  I  have  already 
told  you.  The  Lady  von  Tamau  had  van- 
ished. The  hotel  had  passed  into  new 
hands ;  and  so  there  was  no  one  to  give 
me  any  information.  My  acquaintances 
knew  as  little  of  her  and  her  hereabouts 
as  I.  They  wrote  at  my  request  to  Augs- 
burg, whence  she  or  her  aunt  had  brought 
letters  of  credit  and  introduction.  Sut 
the  Augsburg  correspondent  had  in  the 
meantime  died,  and  his  heirs  could  give 
intelligence  of  no  Lady  von  Tamau. 

Enough :  I  was  in  despair.  I  was  most 
heartily  vexed  with  myself.  For  was  it 
not  my  own  fault,  that,  during  my  first 
stay  in  Vienna,  I  had  been  so  unpardon- 
ably  negligent  as  not  to  inform  mysdf  of 
her  &mily  and  residence  ?  Indeea,  then 
I  never  once  thought  that  I  was  going  to 
fidl  in  love  with  her  a  year  and  a  quarter 
afterwards. 

16 
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In  the  midst  of  my  trouble,  what  en- 
livened me  the  most,  although  it  increased 
my  passion,  was — ^her  room.  That  room 
I  now  occupied.  I  found  the  same  furni- 
ture still  there,  the  very  chair  on  which 
she  sat,  and  the  table  at  which  she  wrote. 
The  whole  past  lived  so  vividly  before  my 
eyes  and  around  me,  that  I  absolutely 
sprung  up  from  my  seat  all  in  a  flutter, 
upon  the  slightest  noise  at  the  door, 
thinking  that  it  was  she  herself  and  her 
aunt  coming  in. 

In  the  room  itself  nothing  remained 
unsearched,  for  I  still  hoped  to  discover 
some  trace  of  her.  Twenty  times  did  I 
examine  the  walls  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  to  find,  among  the  signatures  of 
travellers  there,  her  name,  or  something 
that  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  her 
home.    All  in  vain! 

Odd,  but  trifling  enough,  the  very  first 
day  I  went  into  the  room,  I  found  m  the 
drawer  of  the  writing-table — ^let  no  one 
laugh — a  beautiful,  shining  brown  bean. 
You  know  what  a  sacred  symbol  this  ve- 
getable had  become  to  me,  and  now  I  had 
round  it  in  Josephine's  room  I  I  took  up 
the  bean  with  the  greatest  care.  And  as 
I  now  gave  up  the  fond  hope  of  ever 
finding  the  loveliest  being  upon  earth,  I 
took  the  bean  to  a  jeweller,  and  had  it  set 
in  gold,  in  order  to  wear  it  continually  by 
a  silken  guard  round  my  neck,  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  loveliest  of  her  sex  and  of 
my  sad  romance. 

I  then  left  Vienna.    I  was  unhappy  and 

comfortless.     I  resolved  never  to  marry. 

Ah,  one    resolves    many  things  in    his 

haste! 

*  *  *  * 

I  returned  to  my  native  city  like  a 
widower.  All  young  ladies  appeared  to 
me  intolerable,  stale,  common;  I  buried 
myself  in  business ;  I  diverted  my  mind 
by  engaging  in  large  speculations ;  saw  no 
company,  made  no  visits.  Josephine's 
image  hovered  continually  around  me  like 
a  guardian  angel,  and  the  bean  upon  my 
breast  was  as  precious  a  possession  as  if 
it  had  been  bestowed  by  her  own  hand. 
Let  no  one  grudge  the  unhappy  his 
dreams !  I  even  at  last  imagined  that  the 
beautiful  Tamau  had  herself  placed  the 
bean  in  the  drawer  of  the  wnting-table. 
A  hapi)v  &ncy  is  in  the  end  as  good  as 
any  philosophy  by  which  one  would  fein 
console  himself. 

My  outward  man,  indeed,  was  not  in- 
dicative of  this  wonderful  happiness ;  for 


all  thought  me  melancholy,  sick,  and  like 
to  die.  Aunts  and  cousins  beset  me  with 
entreaties,  invitations,  and  plans  of  plea- 
sure ;  even  physicians  were  sent  to  my 
house.  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  witb 
them. 

To  free  myself  from  my  tormentors, 
and  to  show  that  I  was  still  like  other 
men,  I  went  now  and  then  to  some  of  the 
evening  parties  at  the  bouses  of  my 
friends. 

One  evening  I  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Councillor  Hildebrande's  Now  you 
shall  hear  the  catastrophe  of  my  story.  * 

I  went  to  the  councillor^  The  com- 
pany were  all  known  to  me,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  person,  who  was  introduced 
to  me  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  and  who  had  lately  come  into 
possession  of  an  estate  about  a  league  and 
a-half  from  the  city.  To  this,  however, 
I  did  not  pay  much  attention  at  the 
moment.  I  bowed  silently,  laid  aside  my 
hat,  and  took  my  seat.  Conversation 
was  lively — so  much  the  better  for  me; 
I  had  no  especial  desire  to  talk. 

The  Russian  officer,  a  large,  stout  man, 
of  an  agreeable  and  dignified  figure,  al- 
ready past  sixty,  still  full  of  animation, 
chieny  engaged  my  attention.  He  had  a 
riband  at  his  button-hole,  and  a  couple  of 
scars  on  his  forehead  and  cheek.  His 
voice  was  loud  and  authoritative ;  it  was 
easy  to  see  in  him  a  commanding  officer. 
The  conversation  turned  now  upon  Persia, 
and  now  upon  Moldau,  where  the  lieuten- 
ant-colonel had  made  campaigns.  The 
company  listened  to  him  with  pleasure, 
and  ne  told  his  stories  well. 

After  supper  the  conversation  grew  still 
more  lively.  The  old  officer  told  of  a 
battle,  in  wiiich,  wounded  in  the  breast,  he 
had  fallen  from  his  horse,  and  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks.  When  in  the  ex- 
citement of  his  narrative  he  tore  open  his 
vest  to  show  the  wound,  we  remarked 
that  he  wore  next  to  his  heart  a  little 
golden  locket  fastened  by  a  silken  guard. 
He  drew  out  the  locket,  and  exclaimed, 
"The  Janissaries  robbed  me  of  everything; 
but  this  jewel,  the  most  precious  of  my 
possessions,  I  saved  I" 

Of  course,  all  imagined  that  it  must  be 
a  diamond  of  uncommon  sise,  or  a  pearl 
of  immense  value,  one  of  his  eastern 
spoils. 

"Oh,  not  at  all, »»  cried  he;  "it  is  only 
a  fean/" 
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"A  heanl^^  exclaimed  every  one. 

At  these  words  I  became,  I  believe,  red 
as  fire  or  pale  as  death,  or  both  by  turns, 
for  I  coula  not  command  myself  for  sur- 
prise. "How  comes  the  man  by  a  bean 
which  he  wears  set  in  gold  like  a  sacred 
relic,  just  like  me?"  thought  I.  Let  any 
one  imagine  himself  in  my  situation,  and 
he  will  know  how  I  felt.  I  longed  to 
leam  why  he  wore  the  bean.  But  I  was 
confounded ;  I  could  not  briner  out  a  syl- 
lable. I  tossed  off  a  glass  of  punch  to 
get  courage  to  ask  the  question.  But  I 
was  saved  the  trouble  by  all  present. 

"  I  will  willingly  tell  you,"  said  the  old 
officer,  and  filled  his  pipe;  "but  I  am 
afraid  the  story  is  not  sufficiently  inter- 
esting.   Fill  your  pipes,  gentlemen. " 

Every  one  obeyea,  even  I,  although  I 

was  no  smoker,    feut  I  took  the  cold  pipe 

between  my  lips,  from  pure  fear  that  the 

colonel  should  refuse  to  proceed,  if  he  saw 

me  without  his  favourite  instrument. 
«  *  *  * 

Gentlemen,  I  was  a  cadet  in  my  fif- 
teenth year,  and  a  lieutenant  in  my  twen- 
tieth, said  the  old  gentleman.  iBut  in 
his  five-and-twentieth  one  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  lieutenant.  He  is 
happy  if  he  is  in  love.    And  that  was  L 

Our  colonel  had  a  daughter,  the  most 
beautiful  and  bewitching  maiden  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  I  had,  along  with  two 
soimd  eyes,  an  extra  sound  heart.  This  ex- 
plains every  thing.  Tlie  young  Countess  of 
Obendorf— but  Flove  to  call  her  to  myself 
by  her  baptismal  name  of  Sophia,  for,  nota 
bene  I  I  was  no  count — SoMia  then  was 
sixteen  years  old,  and  I,  as  1  said  before, 
five-and-twentv ;  you  can  easily  imagine 
what  mischief  arose  therefrom.  It  was 
quite  unavoidable,  I  assure  you.  You  all 
see  that  plably  enough  ;  but  the  colonel, 
who  had  the  eye  of  a  hawk  in  regimental 
matters,  did  not  see  it  at  all ;  but  my  love, 
7iota  bene!  was  no  regimental  matter:  for 
the  rest,  I  stood  very  high  with  him ;  he 
was  as  fond  of  me  as  a  son.  He  had  known 
my  parents,  who  were  no  longer  living ; 
he  stood  to  me  as  a  &ther,  and  I  would 
have  ffiven  anything  in  the  world  to  have 
been  his  son.  But  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  He  was  a  colonel,  I  a  lieu- 
tenant; he  a  count,  I  not;  he  rich  as 
Croesus,  I  poor  as  a  church-mouse.  Now 
you  know  alL  The  distance  between  na 
was  too  great. 

The  Countess  Sophia  did  not  make  such 
nice  distinctions  about  titles  and  wealth 


as  the  old  colonel,  and  yet  in  many  things 
she  was  more  prudent  than  he. 

I  remarked  indeed,  that  she  treated 
me  in  a  more  firiendly  manner  than  any 
other  of  the  officers ;  that  she  liked  best 
to  talk  with  me ;  liked  best  to  dance  with 
me;  liked  best  to  walk  with  me  in  the 
garden  in  summer,  and  to  go  sleighin 
with  me  in  the  winter.  However,  I  coul 
not  conclude  from  all  this  whether  she 
loved  me.  But  that  I  loved,  adored,  idol- 
ised her,  that  I  knew,  and  that  I  knew 
onlv  too  well. 

A  thousand  times  was  I  ready  to  declare 
myself,  and  throw  myself  at  her  feet — 
but,  good  heavens!  I  have  since  gone 
with  my  battalion  to  storm  a  battery  with 
a  lighter  heart  than  I  was  able  then  to 
advance  a  single  step  towards  Sophia.  ^It 
will  not  do,"  said  L 

But  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  with 
the  history  of  my  love  and  sufferings,  but 
proceed  directly  to  the  main  point. 

One  evening!  had  to  carry  a  report  to 
the  colonel.  He  was  not  at  home ;  that, 
indeed,  was  no  great  misfortune,  for  the 
Countess  Sophia  was  sitting  all  alone,  and 
she  permitted  me  to  await  her  &Uier'8 
return  in  her  company. 

How  curious  it  was!  If  we  met  at 
large  parties,  it  seemed  as  if  there  would 
be  no  end  to  our  talk ;  but  when  we  were 
alone,  t^te-i-t^te,  as  they  say,  we  knew 
not  what  to  say,  nay,  we  knew  well  enough, 
but  nota  bene  I  we  could  not  say  it! 
Whether  you  ever  experienced  such  fisb- 
talities,  gentlemen,  in  your  young  days,  1 
know  not. 

On  the  table  before  the  young  countess 
lay  a  draught-board,  upon  which  a  certain 
game  was  played  with  a  number  of  white 
and  brown  beans. 

After  a  long  pause  in  our  conversation 
— ^but  nota  bene!  such  pauses  were  any- 
thing but  tedious — ^the  countess  invited 
me  to  plav.  She  gave  me  the  brown 
beans,  and  kept  the  white.  They  be- 
longed to  her  of  course,  on  account  of 
their  color — ^the  emblem  of  innocence. 
We  played.  The  countess  won.  That 
led  to  quarrelling,  and  I  liked  to  quarrel 
with  her,  for  then  I  could  say  many  things 
to  her  that  I  could  never  muster  courage 
to  say  in  cold  blood. 

And  now  it  was  just  as  if  we  were  in  a 
large  party ;  that  is  we  talked  fiist  enough 
about  the  stakes.  The  Countess  Sophia 
had  spirit  and  wit;  she  laughed,  and 
teased  me,  and  drove  me  so  with  her  sal- 
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lies  into  a  comer,  that  in  my  despair  I 
knew  not  what  to  answer.  In  my  vex- 
ation I  took  up  one  of  my  brown  beans, 
and  to  punish  the  beautiful  jester,  who 
laughed  at  me  so  rosnishly,  threw  it  at 
her.  The  bean  made  a  parabola,  and 
threatened  the  delicate  nose  of  my  oppo- 
nent, but,  as  she  drew  back  her  pretty 
head  to  avoid  the  light  bomb,  ah,  my 
shot  fell  through  the  folds  of  her  necker- 
chief down  into  her  bosom  I  Luckily,  it 
was  no  arrow! 

I  was  terribly  frightened,  and  was  all 
in  a  glow  in  my  agony.  Sophia  blushed, 
and  cast  her  eyes  modestly  down.    Jest, 

flay,  and  quarrel  were  now  all  at  an  end. 
could  not  speak,  and  she  was  silent.  I 
feared  that  I  had  incurred  her  anger 
through  my  awkwardness.  I  looked 
timidly  towards  her ;  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and  cast  upon  me  rather  a  dark  look. 
That  I  could  not  bear.  I  arose,  and  bent 
my  knee  before  the  adored  one,  pressed 
her  hand  to  my  lips,  and  implored  pardon. 
She  answered  not  a  syllable,  yet  she  did 
not  draw  away  her  hand  from  me. 

"O  countess  I  O  dear  Sophia  I  don't  be 
vexed  with  me.  I  should  die,"  cried  I, 
"if  you  were  angry  with  me.  For  only 
for  you,  only  through  you,  do  I  live. 
Without  you  life  is  worthless.  You  are 
my  life,  n;iy  alL" 

jSnongh;  one  word  followed  another. 
How  much  did  I  say  to  her  with  tears  in 
my  eyes,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
how  much  did  she  listen  to  I  I  begged 
for  an  answer,  and  yet  gave  her  no  time 
for  an  answer,  and,  nota  bene/  the  col- 
onel stood  three  steps  from  us  in  the  room, 
without  either  of  us  having  seen  or  heard 
him  enter.  I  believe  he  must  have  glided 
in  like  a  ghost  I 

His  awfrd  voice  startled  us  like  a  clap 
of  thunder,  as  he  poured  out  upon  us  a 
whole  string  of  re^mental  oaths,  old  and 
new.  I  sprang  up  before  him.  Sophia, 
without  losing  her  presence  of  mind,  did 
the  same.  We  were  on  the  point  of  ex- 
cusing ourselves,  if  there  really  was  any- 
thing to  be  excused.  But  he  would  not 
allow  us  to  utter  a  word. 

"Silence  I"  diouted  he,  as  if,  instead  of 
two  poor  mnners,  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
couple  of  regiments  of  cavalry.  "You, 
Sopnia,  depart  to-morrow — and  you,  Mr. 
Lieutenant,  will  please  ask  your  duusmissal, 
and  quit  the  province,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man." 

With  this  he  tamed  upon  his  heel,  and 


left  the  room.  I  must  confess,  the  pru- 
dence of  the  man  in  the  midst  of  Ids  nuy 
was  worthy  of  admiration ;  for  I  hold  it 
was  very  prudent  in  him  that  he  left  us 
alone ;  we  had  still  much  to  say  to  each 
other. 

The  Countess  Sophia  stood  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  with  her  pretty 
head  sunk  upon  her  breast,  ana  her 
hands  negligently  folded  before  her,  like  a 
statue. 

"  O  Sophia! "  said  I,  and  rushed  towards 
her,  and  folding  her  in  my  arms,  pressed 
her  fervently  to  my  heart— ^'Sophia,  now 
I  lose  you  for  ever." 

"No,"  she  replied,  firmly,  "not  for  ever ; 
so  long  as  I  breathe  shall  your  image  live 
in  my  heart ;''  and  this  was  said  in  a  tone 
— oh,  with  a  voice  tiiat  thrilled  every 
nerve  in  me. 

"Am  I  really  dear  to  you,  Sophia?"  I 
whispered,  and  pressed  my  burning  lips 
to  her  rosy  moutn. 

She  did.  not  say  yeSy  she  did  not  say 
nOj  but  she  returned  my  kiss,  and  the 
earth  went  from  under  my  feet ;  my  soul 
was  no  longer  in  my  body ;  I  touched  the 
stars. 

She  wept ;  her  sobs  recalled  me  to  my- 
self 

"O  Sophia,"  cried  I,  unkinff  at  her  feet 
and  embracing  her  knees,  "I  am  yours 
alone,  as  long  as  I  breathe,  and  wherever 
my  fate  shall  bear  me ! " 

A  deathlike  silence  ensued.  Our  souls 
were  silently  swearing /eternal  fidelity. 
Suddenly  something  fell  upon  the  floor. 
It  was  the  unfortunate  bean,  to  which  we 
owed  all  our  wretchedness.  I  took  it  up, 
arose,  and  held  it  out  to  Sophia,  saying, 
"This  is  the  work  of  Providence  I  1 
will  keep  it  as  a  remembrancer  of  this 
evening." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  providence!"  whispered 
she,  and  turned  and  went  into  the  next 
room. 

The  following  morning,  or  rather  in  the 
night,  she  travelled  o£  Hie  colonel 
treated  me  on  parade  with  the  most  scom- 
fdl  coldness.  1  applied  for  my  dismissal, 
received  it,  and  went  o£  Whither,  I 
cared  not.  Friends  gave  me  letters  to 
Petersburg,  and  supplied  me  with  travel- 
ling money. 

"It  is  a  providence!"  thoiuzbt  I,  and 
started  for  tne  rough  north.  Sophia  was 
lost  to  me  for  ever ;  nothing  remained  to 
me  but  the  pidnfiil  remembrance  and  the 
bean.    This  I  had  set  in  gold,  and  I  have 
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now  faithfully  worn  it  next  my  heart  for 
two-and-forty  years. 

My  letters  soon  obtained  for  me  a  lien- 
tenant's  commission.  I  was  somewhat  in- 
different to  life,  and  so  was  somewhat 
brave.  I  fought  in  Asia  and  Europe,  cot 
booty,  honor,  orders,  and  whatever  dse 
a-  soldier  desires.  After  some  twenty 
years  I  got  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel.  1 
had  grown  old ;  my  early  history  was,  in- 
deed, forgotten,  but  nota  bene  !  the  bean 
was  still  aear  to  me. 

When  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Janissaries  at  the  battle  of  Hinbum,  in 
the  year  '88  —  we  had  a  hot  day  of  it, 
the  Frince  of  Nassau  made  his  cause  good, 
by  the  way — ^they  stripped  me  of  every- 
thing ;  but  the  sacred  bean  they  did  not 
find;  it  was  completely  soaked  in  my 
blood.  I  expected  nothing  but  death. 
For  two  days  I  was  dragged  about  by 
the  infidels ;  but,  incessantly  pursued  by 
our  cavalry,  they  at  last  left  me  lying 
half  dead.  So  our  people  found  me. 
They  took  pity  on  me,  and  carried  me  to 
the  hospital,  and  to  complete  my  restora- 
tion, I  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  transport 
back  to  Moscow. 

The  repose  pleased  me.  I  had  to  live, 
and  therefore  life  became  dear  to  me. 
Afler  twenty  years'  service  and  seven 
honorable  wounds,  I  could  reasonably 
look  for  an  honorable  dismission.  I 
received  it,  with  a  pension ;  that  was  all 
very  well,  but  nota  bene  !  I  was  not  long 
contented.  Moscow  is  an  agreeable  city, 
but  for  one  of  us,  who  are  no  merchants, 
rather  dull.  Petersburg  is  a  beautiful 
place,  but  all  its  splendor  was  not  enough 
to  make  me  forget  the  little  town  where 
I  had  been  in  garrison  twenty  years  be- 
fore with  Colonel  von  Obendor^  and  nota 
bena  1  with  Sophia. 

There  was  nothing  to  delay  me.  "  Do 
you  not  wish  once  more  to  see  the  little 
town,  and,  perhaps,  also,  the  beloved  of 
thy  youth,  who  is  now  either  a  grand- 
mamma, or  is — dead?"  How  she  must 
have  changed  in  the  meantime  I  thought  I. 

I  received  my  passports,  and  departed. 
I  looked  about  me  in  all  the  cities  through 
which  I  passed,  for  I  had  nothing  to  hast- 
en me,  and  so  I  approached  our  former 
garrison  town. 

How  my  heart  beat  when  I  saw  the 
black-pointed  church-spire  with  its  golden 
ball  rise  behind  the  numerous  gardens 
and  orchards !  but  nota  bene  !  it  was  not 
the  spire ;  but  I  thought  of  Sophia,  and 


that  her  grave  might  not  be  fiur  from  the 
spire. 

No  one  in  the  town  knew  me.  It  is 
very  true,  a  quarter-of-a-century  is  a  long 
time.  The  regiment  to  which  I  formerly 
belonged  was  no  longer  there,  and  the 
station  was  occupied  by  dragoons;  Colonel 
von  Obendorf  had  died  many  years  before, 
and  his  daughter  had  removed  to  her  es- 
tates in  Moravia,  that  is,  not  &r  from 
Brunn.  Whether  die  were  still  living,  no 
one  knew. 

Shall  I  go  there,  too  ?  thought  I :  and 
if  she  be  lying  in  her  grave,  9ien  go  to 
her  CTave,  and  take  from  it  some  earth 
and  have  it  enclosed  in  gold,  and  wear  it 
instead  of  the  bean  ? 

In  Brunn  I  learned  with  joyM  surprise 
that  she  was  still  alive,  and  resided  five 
leagues  from  the  city  on  a  beautiful  estate, 
and  was  still  called  the  Countess  von 
Obendorf. 

Instantly  I  was  up  and  away.  They 
showed  me  a  beautiful  country-seat,  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  laid  out  with  great 
taste.  "There  she  lives!"  I  trembled 
again  as  I  had  formerly  done  when  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  I  never  had  done  before  the 
Turks. 

I  got  out  of  the  carriage.  Already  I 
saw  the  lovely  one,  and  how  full  of  heav- 
enly grace  and  emotion  she  would  receive 
me.  Ah  I  woman's  heart!  Does  she 
love  me  still  ?  thought  I,  and  proceeded 
with  an  uncertain  step  through  the  gar- 
den. 

Before  the  house,  under  an  arbor  of 
bloomine  red  accacias,  sat  two  elderly  la- 
dies, and  two  young  ladies.  They  were 
reading.    But  Sophia  I  saw  not. 

I  apolo^zed  for  the  interruption  I  had 
occasioned ;  for  they  all  seemed  surprised 
at  my  sudden  appearance. 

"  Whom  do  you  wish  to  see  ?"  asked 
one  of  the  elderly  ladies. 

"  May  I  have  the  honor  to  pay  my  res- 

Sects  to  the  Countess  Sophia  of  Oben- 
orf  ?"  said  I. 

"  I  am  she,"  she  replied,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  lady  who  appeared  to  be  some- 
what near  forty. 

I  felt  as  if  I  should  have  an  attack  of 
vertigo. 

"iPermit  me  to  sit  down;  I  am  not 
well !"  sighed  I ;  and  seated  myself  with* 
out  waiting  for  an  answer. 

What  a  change  1  Whither  had  flown 
the  most  blooming  of  all  beauties  ?  The  il- 
lusion passed  away ;  I  betiiought  myself  of 
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a  qnarter-of-a-centmy.     It  was  Sophia ; 
yes  it  was  she!  but  the  faded  Sophia. 

"  To  whom  have  I  the  honor  to  speak  ?" 
asked  she.  Alas!  she  knew  me  no  better 
than  I  knew  her. 

I  wished  to  avoid  a  scene  before  the 
ladies,  and  therefore  begged  for  a  short 
tdte-^tete.  The  countess  led  me  into 
the  house,  and  then  into  a  large 
room  on  the  left.  The  first  thing  that 
met  my  eyes  was  a  full-length  portrait 
of  her  father.  I  could  find  no  words  to 
speak,  my  heart  was  so  full.  I  gazed  at 
the  picture  till  my  eyes  grew  £m  with 
tears.  ^'  Yes,  old  man,"  I  stammered,  in  a 
low  voice,  **  look  now  at  thy  Sophia.  Oh, 
thou  hast  not  treated  us  well !" 

The  countess  stood  near  me,  embarras- 
sed, and  apparently  alarmed  at  my  declar- 
ation. I  wished  to  release  her  from  her 
painful  situation,  and  yet  could  not  speak. 
A  feeling  of  sadness  had  completely  over- 
powered me. 

"  You  are  not  well,  sir  ?"  said  the  coun- 
tess, and  she  looked  uneasily  towards  the 
door. 

**  Oh  no  1"  sighed  I ;  "  do  you  not  know 
me?" 

She  now  fixed  her  eyes  more  earnest- 
ly upon  me,  and  then  gently  shook  her 
head.  I  snatched  the  bean  from  my  bo- 
som, kneeled  before  her,  and  said,  ^*  Ah, 
Sophia,  do  you  still  know  this  bean,  which 
separated,  us  four-and-twenty  years  ago  f 
I  have  kept  it  faithfiilly.  Sophia,  you 
said  then, '  There  is  a  Providence,'  yes, 
there  is  one." 

^^  O  Heaven !"  stammered  she,  with  a 
&int  voice ;  and,  turning  from  me,  went 
towards  the  so&,  upon  which  she  threw 
herself^  and  sought  to  conceal  her  pale 
&ce  with  her  hands;  but  she  tinted. 
She  had  recognized  me.  She  loved  me 
still. 

I  called  for  help  to  the  ladies,  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  their  friend 
in  a  fainting  fit,  and  a  strange  ofiioer 
kneeling  before  her  in  tears.  But  befoi^ 
water  and  the  smelling-bottles  could  be 
brought,  the  oountess  came  to  herself. 
She  rubbed  her  eyes  as  if  in  a  dream. 
Then  a  flood  of  tears  broke  forth;  she 
sobbed  as  if  she  were  inconsolable,  threw 
her  arms  around  my  neoi^  and  called  me 
byname. 

Enough,  gentlemen,  that  was  a  mo- 
ffifint  I  Attteb  might  have  wept  over  us. 
I  had  no  thought  of  taking  my  leave. 
The  countess  received  me  as  a  guest. 


Oh,  how  much  had  we  to  say  to  each 
other ;  how  fitithfully  she  had  loved  me ! 
What  the  old  colonel  once  prevented, 
neither  he  nor  his  family  coula  prevent 
any  longer.  Sophia  became  my  wife; 
somewhat  late,  it  is  true,  but  not  too 
late;  our  souls  still  loved  with  youthfril 
fervor.  My  history,  or  rather  the  history 
of  this  bean,  is  now  at  an  end,  nata  bene  I 
not  quite.  For  the  child  diat  my  Sophia 
bore  me  brou^t  into  the  world  with  ner 
a  mark  upon  her  breast  just  like  a  bean. 
Strange  nreak  of  nature!  But  the  maiden 

is  only  so  much  the  dearer  to  me. 

*  *  *  * 

Here  the  lieutenant-colonel  ended; 
but  I  heard  no  more.  Everything  swam 
around  me ;  in  my  ears  there  was  a  buzz- 
ing and  humming  like  the  sea.  Only  in 
the  midst  of  it  all,  the  name  of  Josephine 
sounded. 

The  colonel's  carriage  was  announced. 
^^  You  must  not  think  of  going,"  said  the 
councillor ;  ^^  I  cannot  let  you  go  in  the 
night." 

^^  Oh,  said  the  colonel,  ^  it  ii  a  lovely 
niffht  and  bright  moonlight." 

My  carriage  was  announced  also.  I 
arose,  went  to  the  colonel,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  said,  **  Your  name  is  Von 
Tamau." 

He  bowed  in  the  affirmative. 

^'  I  befi^  of  you  to  spend  this  night  with 
me,"  said  I ;  ^^  mucn  depends  upon  it. 
You  must  not  go.  I  have  somethimg 
important  to  say  to  you." 

1  said  this  so  earnestly,  and  I  might 
add  so  unconsciously,  and  at  the  same 
time  trembled  so  violently,  that  the  old 
man  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  me. 
Still  he  remained  firm,  and  insisted  upon 
going.  Hia  obstinacy  ahnost  brougjpt  me 
to  despair. 

^^Come,"  said  I;  and  seizmg  him  by 
the  hand,  drew  him  aside,  and  showed 
him  my  bean.  ^^  See — ^it  is  not  a  fi'eak  of 
nature  merely — ^but  of  &te.  I  also  wear  a 
bean." 

The  old  gentleman  opened  his  eyes 
wide,  looked  at  my  jewel  attentively,  and 
at  last  said :  *^  With  sudi  a  talisman  one 
might  conjure  a  spirit.  I  will  remain  and 
go  with  you  wherever  you  please." 

He  went  with  the  councillor  to  order 
away  his  carriage.  As  I  bad  appeared 
to  him  in  rather  a  suspicious  hght,  he 
sought  further  information  about  me. 
The  councillor  was  kind  enough  to  say 
everything  that  was  pleasant.    I  under- 
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stood  it  the  moment  they  reentered. 
The  old  gentleman  was  as  good-humored 
as  ever.  He  handed  me  a  glass  of  punch, 
and  cried,  ^'Long  live  the  beans!  and 
nota  bene  I  whatever  they  signify."  We 
drank  together.    Life  came  back  into  me. 

"  And  so  you  are  Mr.  von  Walter  ?" 
said  he,  aifter  a  pause. 

"  Only  Walter,  no  Fw." 

"  And  you  were  in  Vienna  a  year  ago  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed !"  answered  I,  and  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  all  on  fire. 

"  So,  so !"  said  he.  "  My  sister-in-law 
has  told  me  a  good  deal  about  you.  You 
resided  in  the  same  hotel.  You  paid 
much  attention  to  the  good  lady,  and  she 
will  thank  you  for  it  in  person." 

The  conversation  now  became  more 
general  until  the  company  broke  up. 
The  lieutenant-colonel  went  home  with 
me,  and  I  conducted  him  immediately  to 
his  room. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  thus  fer 
been  obedient.  What  have  you  so  very 
important  to  tell  me  ?" 

I  began  about  Vienna,  about  the  aunt, 
about  Josephine. 

''I  know  all  about  that!"  cried  he; 
^^  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  bean  you 
showed  me  ?" 

I  now  laid  aside  all  mancBuvring.  He 
learned  all. 

'^  I  know  all  that,  too !"  cried  he  again. 
"  But  the  bean,  the  bean  ?" 

I  then  told  him  of  my  second  journey  to 
Vienna. 

He  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  and  shook 
me  cordially  by  the  hand:  "Nothing 
more  now !  we  will  talk  more  to-morrow. 
For  you  see  that  I  have  nothing  to  say 
about  it.  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  To- 
vaormw  we  will  ride  out  to  my  house. 
There  you  will  see  Josephine,  and  become 
acquainted  with  my  Sophia,  that's  clear ; 
people  must  get  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other." 

We  separated;  I  went   to  bed,   but 

could  not  sleep  without  feverish  dreams. 
♦  *  *  * 

"Come,  Mr.  Walter,  out  with  the 
truth !"  said  the  old  gentleman  to  me  the 
following  morning  at  brejik&st.  "  I  know 
you  are  a  rich  man ;  I  see  you  are  a  young 
one,  fic:om  whom  the  girls  will  not  run 
away  uito  a  nunnery ;  I  hear  you  are  an 
honest  man,  whom  all  the  world  respects ; 
and  I  now  learn  from  yourself  that  you 
are  a  man  in  love ;  but  all  this  togethor 
is  not  enough  without         " 


I. 


"  My  &mily  is  not  noble !"  interrupted 


"That's  not  it,  sir;  where  mind  and 
heart  have  a  diploma  of  nobility  from 
Heaven,  man's  diploma  may  be  di^ensed 
with.  I  was  no  nobleman,  and  yet  the 
Countess  Sophia  loved  me." 

"  What  then  is  wanting  ?"  asked  I. 

"  That  I  will  tell  you  now,  because,  nota 
bene  I  it  is  morning.  In  the  evening, 
when  one  who  is  oppressed  with  the  toil 
and  care  of  the  whole  day,  and  the  strong 
man  becomes  weak,  and  the  greatest  man 
somewhat  less,  one  ought  not  to  •  lay  the 
least  straw  upon  his  shoulder,  so  out  with 
the  truth.  With  your  bean  there  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  mine.  Mine 
YfBs  the  work  of  Providence;  first,  a 
stumbling-block ;  then,  a  comer-stone  and 
main  pillar  of  true  love  ;  finally,  a  world, 
which  flung  itself  between  two  long- 
united  hearts ;  and  at  last  the  magnet  that 
drew  us  togetiier  again.  Your  love  is  a 
mere  freak  of  imagination.*  I  lived  for 
Sophia  from  the  very  first  moment  I  saw 
her;  but  it  was  not  until  a  good  year 
after  you  first  became  acquainted  with 
Josephine  that  you  fell  in  love  with  her. 
Understand  me.  I  mean  no  insinuations. 
You  will  awake  from  your  dream,  when 
vou  see  my  daughter  a^ain,  and  the 
heavenly  creation  of  your  imagination  is 
changed  into  a  quite  human  maiden. 
Finally,  and  nota  bene  I  let  us  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns !  Josephine  loves  you 
not." 

"That  is  hard!"  sighed  I;  "  but  are 
you  sure  of  it  ?" 

"  We  will  go  out  to-day  to  my  country 
seat,  and  you  can  convince  yourselfl 
What  I  know  of  your  stay  in  Vienna,  I 
have  learned  from  my  sister-in-law,  not 
from  my  daughter,  who,  perhaps,  hardly 
remembers  your  name.  Besides,  we  have 
a  dangerous  neighbor,  the  young  Count 
von  Holten.  He  visits  us  often.  Jose- 
phine is  always  glad  to  see  him.  I  have 
often  caught  ner  looking  at  him  for  some 
moments  with  evident  pleasure,  and  when 
she  found  me  observing  her,  she  would 
blush  fire-red,  and  skip  kughing  and  sing- 
ing away." 

"If  that  is  the  case,  colonel^"  said  I, 
after  a  long  pause,  in  which  I  sought  to 
collect  myself  "  I  will  not  go  with  you. 
It  is  best  for  me  never  to  see  your  daugh- 
ter again." 

"  There  you  are  mistaken,  I  am  anx- 
ious for  your  peace  of  mind.    You  must 
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see  her,  to  correct  your  imagination,  and 
recover  yourself  completely." 

After  many  pros  and  cons,  I  took  my 
seat  beside  him  in  the  carriage ;  indeed,  I 
began  to  perceive  that  my  imagination 
might  have  been  playing  me  a  trick.  As 
long  as  I  lived  alone  in  my  love-dreams,  I 
became  so  intimate  with  my  ideal,  I 
adorned  Josephine  with  such  unearthly 
charms,  I  painted  her — ^for  that  my  en- 
thusLosm  could  easily  do— so  gentle,  so 
tender,  so  true,  and  so  silent  an  object  of 
love,  that  the  very  first  moment  I  ex- 
changed a  word  upon  the  state  of  my 
heart  with  a  third  person,  I  instantly  per- 
ceived that  one-half  of  my  story  was  an  in- 
vention of  my  own.  So  long  as  a  thought 
or  feeling  remains  unexpressed,  we  know 
not  its  form.  It  is  the  garment  of  the 
thought,  the  word,  that  first  gives  it  de- 
finiteness,  and  separates  the  dream  from 
the  reality,  and  puts  the  mind  in  a  situ- 
ation to  judge  of  it  as  of  something  apart 
from  itself. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  June, 
when  we  set  out  for  the  residence  of  the 
Von  Tamaus,  and — ^what  astonished  my- 
self—my mind  was  as  clear  and  quiet  as 
it  had  been  a  year  before.    My  civil  and 

Solite  relations  to  Josephine  and  her  aunt 
uring  my  first  visit  to  Vienna  came  up 
to  my  remembrance  so  distinctly,  that  I 
could  not  even  imagine  how  I  could  have 
been  thrown  into  such  a  fever  only  the 
day  before,  and  for  days  and  months  pre- 
vious. Yes,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
I  saw  now  that  I  had  not  loved  Josephine 
in  Vienna,  and  that  even  now  I  did  not 
love  her,  although  I  might  find  her  very 
lovely. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  a  simple 
villa.  The  servants  appeared.  The  col- 
onel conducted  me  into  a  parlor,  where 
two  elderly  ladies  came  forward  to  wel- 
come us. 

He  mentioned  my  name,  and  then  said, 
whOe  he  put  his  arm  roimd  the  elder  of 
the  two,  "And  this  is  my  Sophia." 

I  bowed  respectftilly  to  the  old  lady  of 
three-score,  who  had  become  very  interest- 
ing to  me  through  the  narrative  of  the 
evening  before.  "  Oh  I"  sighed  I  in  my 
heart,  "  what  are  youth  and  beautv  ?" 

I  could  almost  have  believed  that  the 
experienced  old  soldier  read  in  my  eyes  the 
meaning  of  my  sigh.  For  he  pressed  his 
wife's  hand  to  his  lips,  and  said,  laughing- 
ly, "  Is  it  not  so,  my  dear  ?  When  one 
sees  old  ladies  and  gentleman,  one  can 


hardly  convince  himself  that  they  have 
once  been  young;  and  when  one  sees  a 
maiden  in  all  the  freshness  of  her  bloom, 
he  is  ready  to  wager  that  she  never  can 
have  wrinkles  and  grey  hair." 

Josephine's  aunt  recognized  me  as 
quickly  as  I  did  her.  I%e  said  many 
obliging  things  to  me.  We  sat  down  to 
the  table,  and  took  a  second  breakfast,  for 
the  sake  of  the  ladies'  company. 

"  And  where  does  Josephine  keep  her- 
self ?"  asked  the  old  man.  "  She  will  be 
glad  to  renew  her  Vienna  acquaintance." 

"  She  is  out  in  the  garden  with  Count 
Holten,  to  enjoy  the  auriculas  before 
the  sun  is  too  lu^h,"  replied  her  aunt; 
and  here  I  got  a  little  chul.  All  my  old 
imaginations  were  over.  I  collected  my- 
self instantly.  I  never  had  had  any 
claims  here ;  and  so  I  had  none  to  lose. 
I  began  to  be  almost  ashamed  of  the 
follies  of  my  heart  and  of  the  tricks  of 
mv  imagination.  I  became  lively,  fell  in 
with  the  merry  tone  of  the  company,  and 
even  related  to  the  aunt  how  painfully  I 
had  missed  her  upon  my  second  visit  to 
Vienna. 

During  the  conversation  a  ^oung  man 
entered,  of  a  noble  mien.  £us  counten- 
ance was  pale,  his  eye  dark  and  gloomy, 
his  manner  strange  and  disturbed. 

^^  Ladies,"  said  he,  in  a  hasty  and  sub- 
dued tone,  as  if  he  had  studied  his  speech, 
"  permit  me  to  take  my  leave  of  you.  I 
must  return  to-day  to  the  Residence — ^I 
have — ^I  am — ^I  shall,  perhaps,  be  absent 
for  some  time,  perhaps  m^ke  a  long 
journey." 

The  colonel  turned,  and  looked  fixedly 
at  him.  "What  disturbs  you.  Count 
Holten  ?"  cried  he ;  "  you  look  as  if  you 
had  committed  a  murder."  ^ 

"  No,"  replied  he,  with  a  forced:  smile ; 
"rather  like  a  man  who  has  been  mur- 
dered." 

And  with  that  he  kissed  the  ladies' 
hands,  embraced  the  colonel,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  without  saying  another 
word.  The  colonel  followed  him  m  all 
hast^.  The  ladies  were  greatly  0BilMur- 
rassed.  I  learned  that  this  jovmg  m^ 
was  their  neighbor  Count  Holtonf  IpR 
the  evening  beftcei  as  he  had  often  ditte^ 
he  had  come  to  pay  them  a  visit,  Ind 
appeared  very  happv  an  hour  before,  and 
was  now  no  more  uke  himsel£ 

^^  What  has  ham>ened  to  him  r*  adcad 
the  ladies,  when  tne  o(^onel  after  some 
time  returned. 
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The  old  gentleman  looked  very  serious, 
shook  his  head,  smiled  across  to  his  Sophia, 
and  said,  "  Yon  must  ask  Josephine." 

"  Has  she  offended  him  ?"  inquired  the 
aunt,  alarmed. 

"  That  is  as  people  take  it  I"  replied  he. 
"  It  is  a  long  story,  but  the  count  told  it 
in  two  or  three  words:  'I  loved,  and 
was  not  loved  in  return.'  " 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Miss 
von  Tamau  entered.  It  was  she,  and 
more  lovely,  more  beautiful  than  when  I 
saw  her  in  Vienna,  more  graceful  than  in 
my  dreams.  I  arose,  but  when  I  would 
approach  her,  my  knees  trembled.  I  was 
rooted  to  the  spot — ^I  stammered  out 
some  disconnected  words — I  was  at  once 
the  most  happy  and  most  miserable  of 
mortals. 

Josephine  stood  at  the  door,  blushing 
deeply ;  she  gazed  at  me  as  at  an  appa- 
rition, and  then,  recovering  from  her  sur- 
prise, smilingly  approached  the  table,  after 
the  first  exchange  of  salutations.  The 
riddle  of  our  unexpected  meeting  was 
solved.  I  related  how  I  had  learned  her 
whereabouts  only  the  day  before;  and 
she,  how  her  father  had  bought  the 
Moravian  estate,  and  had  settled  down 
here  in  the  midst  of  the  most  charming 
landscape  in  the  world. 

"  Ah,  aunt,  dear  aunt!"  cried  she,  taking 
her  aunt's  hand  in  both  hers,  and  pressing 
it  to  her  heart,  while  she  threw  upon  me 
a  look  which  sparkled  with  no  doubtful 
joy,  "  did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?  Was  I  not 
right  ?" 

The  good  aunt  smiled  and  cast  a 
silencing  look  upon  Josephine.  Her 
mother  cast  her  eyes  down,  to  conceal  a 
certain  embarrassment.  Her  old  father 
looked  inquiringly  from  one  to  the  other, 
arose  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  with  a 
loud  voice,  "Mr.  Walter,  I  guess  you 
have  found  the  bean  in  the  right  place  at 
lluBt.  But  you,  Josephine,  what  have 
jroii  done  to  Count  Holton,  that  he  has 
gone  off  in  such  a  fury?" 

Josephine  answerea  evasively.  We  all 
arose,  and  went  into  the  garden.  The 
lieutenant-colonel  showed  me  his  mea- 
dows, fields,  outhouses,  stables,  &c., 
whilst  the  ladies  were  in  lively  conversa- 
tion in  the  summer-house.    After  a  tedi- 


dious  half-hour,  we  returned  to  them  from 
this  domestic  survey.  The  old  gentleman 
was  called  aside,  and  Josephine  left  to 
entertain  me. 

I  intended  to  be  very  reserved  towards 
Josephine — I  was  afraid  of  the  fate  of 
Count'  Holton.  We  spoke  of  our  ac- 
quaintance in  Vienna,  of  our  former  in- 
tercourse, walks,  and  various  little  inci- 
dents. "  Ah,"  cried  Josephine,  "  if  you 
only  knew  how  grieved  we  were  on  your 
account,  when  you  were  so  suddenly 
called  away  from  us.  Certainly,  there 
has  not  been  a  moment  since — yes,  we 
have  often  talked  about  yoU." 

And  now — how  could  I  have  done 
otherwise? — now  I  told  her  my  whole 
story,  my  second  journey  to  Vienna,  my 
possession  of  her  apartments — and  ever 
more  softly,  ever  more  timidly — the  find- 
ing of  the  bean — my  return  to  my  native 
city — ^the  history  of  the  evening  before. 
Here  I  paused.  I  did  not  dare  ^  to  look 
up.  I  played  in  the  sand  with  my  foot. 
Josephme's  silence  lasted  a  long  while. 

At  last  I  thought  I  heard  a  sob.  I 
looked  up.  She  had  hidden  her  fsice  in 
her  handkerchief.  With  a  'trembling 
voice,  I  asked  if  my  frankness  bad  dis- 
pleased her. 

She  let  the  handkerchief  fall,  and 
looked  at  me,  smiling  through  her  tears. 
"  Is  it  all  true  ?"  she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

I  tore  the  bean  from  my  neck,  ana  held 
it  up  before  her,  with  the  words,  "  Here 
is  my  witness." 

She  took  the  bean,  as  if  from  curiosity, 
merely  to  examine  the  setting.  Her  tears 
flowed  still  more  freely.  Leaning  on  my 
arm,  she  laid  her  forehead  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  whispered,  "  I  believe  in  a  Pro- 
vidence, Walter  I" 

I  clasped  the  lovely  creature  to  my 
heart,  and  cried 

The  voices  of  persons  approaching 
through  the  shrubbery  warned  us  to  go 
and  meet  them.  Josephine  still  had  the 
bean  in  her  hand  when  we  stood  before 
her  parents.  The  colonel  saw  %  i^d 
laughed  aloud.  Josephine  hid  her  Ifean- 
tifid  face  in  her  mother's  boSom.  Yet 
why  more  words  ?  You  well  know  that 
Josephine  is  my  wife ;  I  wished  to  relate 
to  you  only  the  romance  of  my  love. 
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USES  AND  ABUSES  OF  LAUGHTER. 


**  Pleasant  arc  laughter  and  the  dance ;  and  the 
babble  of  the  tongue  may  be  health  and  purity, 
like  that  of  the  brook.  We  must  lot  our  heart 
sometimes  be  a  child — ^let  it  entertain  itself 
with  wanderings,  gambol,  and  song: 

"  The  young  tiiey  laugh.    Laughs  not  the  sky  ? 
The  winds,  they  laugh  as  they  pass  by ; 
The  sun,  he  laughs;  and  nature's  face 
Beams  with  a  joyous  laughing  grace.*' 

MemoricbU  of  TheophUus  Trinal, 

At  one  of  BoswelPs  earliest  eyenings 
with  Johnson  at  the  Turk's  Head,  a  cer- 
tain writer  of  "  deserved  eminence"  being 
mentioned,  the  Doctor  said :  "  Why,  sir, 
he  is  a  man  of  good  parts^  bat  being  ori- 
ginally poor,  he  has  got  a  love  of  mean 
company  and  low  jocularity ;  a  very  bad 
thing,  sir.  To  laugh  is  good,  as  to  talk 
is  good.  But  you  ought  no  more  to  think 
it  enough  if  you  laugh,  than  you  are  to 
think  it  enough  if  you  talk.  You  may 
laugh  in  as  many  ways  as  you  talk ;  and 
snrely  every  way  of  talking  that  is  prac- 
tised cannot  be  esteemed."* 

The  varieties  of  laughter  are  indeed 
highly  numerous ;  and  some  of  them,  as 
already  intimated,  the  reverse  of  admir- 
able or  attractive.  Johnson's  own  laugh 
was  a  phenomenon  in  its  way.  ^^  I  have 
known  him  at  times,"  says  Bo8well,f  "ex- 
ceedingly diverted  at  what  seemed  to 
others  a  very  small  sport ;"  and  Bozzy  par- 
ticularly dilates  upon  the  Doctor's  "laugh- 
ing immoderately,  without  any  reason  that 
we  could  perceive,"  at  one  of  their  friends 
having  just  made  his  will,  employing  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Chambers  to  draw 
it  up.  "  Mr.  Chambers  did  not  by  any 
means  relish  this  jocularity  upon  this  mat- 
tor,  of  which  pars  magna  fuit^  and  seemed 
impatient  till  he  got  rid  of  us.  Johnson 
could  not  stop  his  merriment,  but  con- 
tinued it  all  the  way  till  he  got  within  the 
Temple-gate.    He  then  burst  into  such  a 

*  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.    Sub  anno  1763. 
f  Ibid.    Svb  anno  1773. 


fit  of  laughter,  that  he  appeared  to  be 
almost  in  a  convulsion ;  and,  in  order  to 
support  himsel:^  laid  hold  of  one  of  the 
posts  at  the  side  of  the  fi>ot-pavement,  and 
sent  forth  peals  so  load,  that  in  the  silence 
of  the  night  his  voice  seemed  to  resound 
from  Temple-bar  to  Fleet-ditch."  Burly 
old  Samuel  was  then  in  his  sixty-foartn 
year.  Two  years  later  there  is  a  rimilar 
entry  in  Boswell's  journal:  "I  passed  man; 
hours  with  him  on  the  17th  [May,  1775,* 
of  which  I  find  all  my  memorial  is  *macl 
laughing.'  It  should  seem  he  had  that 
day  been  in  a  humor  for  locularity  and 
merriment,  and  upon  suon  occasioiiB  I 
never  knew  a  man  laush  more  heartily. 
We  may  suppose,  that  the  hi^h  relish  of  a 
state  so  dif&rent  from  his  habitual  ^loom, 
produced  more  than  ordinary  exertions  of 
that  distinguishing  fiumlty  of  man,  which 
has  puzzled  philosophers  so  much  to  ex- 
plain. Johnson's  laugh  was  as  remarkable 
as  any  circumstance  in  his  manner;  It 
was aKind of ffood-humored growl.  Tom 
Davies  described  it  droUv  enough :  *  He 
laughs  like  a  rhinoceros.*"*  That  picture 
of  Johnson  laughing  his  way  home,  and 
startling  London  nimt  from  its  propriety, 
as  he  vented  peal  after  peal  while  he  held 
on  by  a  post — all  at  the  noti<m  of  Bennett 
Langton  having  just  made  his  will — may 
renund  us,  in  the  irreedstible  abandon  of 

*  So  again  when  Johnaoa  visited  with  his  fi^thlbl 
hear-leader,  the  little  ielaod  called  In,  In  the  Lodi 
of  DuQvegan,  and  Madeod  offered  to  five  it  to  John- 
son on  condition  of  his  residing  on  it  one  month  in 
the  year,  the  Doctor,  who  was  highly  tldded  with 
the  notion,  launched  out  into  a  set  of  mook*beioic 
schemes,  how  he  would  build  a  house  there,  how  he 
would  fortify  it^  how  he  would  have  cannon,  how  he 
would  plant,  how  he  would  sally  oat  and  take  the 
Islo  of  Muck.  "  And  then,**  quoth  Bozzy,  *'  he  laughed 
with  uncommon  glee,  and  could  hardly  leave  ofl.  I 
have  seen  him  do  so  at  a  small  matter  that  struck 
him,  and  was  a  sport  to  none  elsa  l£r.  Liangton  told 
me,  that  one  night  he  did  so  while  the  company 
were  all  grave  about  him ;  only  Gkurick,  in  bis  •sig- 
nificant, smart  manner,  darting  his  eyes  around,  ex- 
claimed, 'Very  Jocose,  to  be  sure T "— B0BWBLL*8 
Journal  of  a  2btfr  to  the  Hebrides, 
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its  indulgence,  of  the  similar  '^immoderate 
fits"  of  a  very  different  man,  in  temper- 
ament and  opinions,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
"primate"  m  the  English  "hierarchy"* 
of  wits.  Thomas  Moore  records  in  his 
diary  a  visit  with  Sydney  to  Deville's,  the 
phrenologist,  and  speaks  there  of  the  jo- 
vial cannon's  "  inextinguishable  and  con- 
tagious laughter,  which  I  joined  in  even 
to  tears."!  But  here  is  a  pretty  pendant 
to  Johnson  holding  by  the  post :  "  Left 
Lord  John's  with  ^dney  and  Luttrell ; 
and  when  we  got  to  Cockspur  street  Qiav- 
ing  laughed  aU  the  way)  we  were  all  three 
seized  with  such  convrilsions  of  cachinna- 
tion  at  something  (I  forget  what)  which 
Sydney  said,  that  we  were  obhged  to 
separate,  and  reel  each  his  own  way  with 
the  fit."t 

That  boisterous  species  known  as  the 
horse-laugh  is  an  awrol  infliction  at  times. 
Hear  Christopher  North  (himself  an  up- 
roarious man  of  mirth,  when  the  fit  took 
him)  on  this  subject :  "  Oh  I  the  atrocious 
wickedness  of  a  great,  big,  hearty,  huge, 
hulking  horse-laugh,  in  an  assemblage  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  gathered  gracefiilly 
together  to  enjoy  the  courtesies,  the  ame- 
nities, the  urbanities,  and  the  humanities  of 
cultivated  Christian  life  I  The  pagan  who 
perpetrates  it  should  be  burnt  alive — ^not 
at  a  slow  fire — ^though  that  would  be  but 
justice — ^but  at  a  quick  one,  that  all  rem- 
nants of  him  and  his  enormity  may  be 
speedily  extinguished.  Lord  Chesterfield 
has  been  loudly  laughed  at  with  leathern 
lungs  for  his  anathema  against  laughter. 
But  though  often  wrong,  there  his  lord- 

♦  " . .  Tea,  Jocus,  gay  god,  whom  the  Gtentiles  sup- 
plied, 
And  whose  worship  not  ev^n  among  Christians 
declines, 
In  our  Senate  thou'st  languished  sinoe  Sheridan 
died ;  * 
But  Sydney  still  keeps  thee  alive  in  our  shrines. 

"Rare  Sydney!  thrice  honored  the  stall  where  he  sits, 
And  be  his  every  honor  he  deigneth  to  dimb  at  I 

Had  England  a  hieraiohy  fonned  all  of  wits, 
Who  but  Sydney  would  England  proclaim  as  its 
primate? 

"  And  long  may  he  flourish,  frank,  merry  and  bisy&— 
A  Horace  to  hear,  and  a  Pascal  to  read ; 

While  he  laug?Uj  all  is  safe,  but  when  l^dney  grows 
grave, 
We  shall  then  think  the  Churdi  is  in  danger 

MooBE^s  SaHrieai  and  HwMroua  Poenu, 


1 


Memoirs,  Journal,  etc.,  of  Thomas  Moore.  Y.  *10. 
Ibid.    YoL  6. 


ship  was  right,  and  for  that  one  smgle 
rule  of  manners,  he  deserves  a  monument, 
as  having  been  one  of  the  benefactors  of 
his  species."  Old  North's  code  is — ^Let 
smiles  mantle — ^and  that  sweet,  soft,  low 
sound  be  heard,  the  m&urruB :  let  there 
be  a  many-voice  quiet  music,  like  that  of 
the  «unmier  moonlight  sea,  when  the  stars 
are  in  its  breast.  But  laughter,  loud  peals 
of  laughter,  these  he  likens  to  breakei*s — 
bUnd  breakers  on  a  blind  coast,  where  no 
verdure  grows,  except  that  of  tangle,  and 
whatever  is  made  into  that  vulgarest  of 
all  commodities,  kdlp.* 

Ludwig  Tieck,  in  one  of  his  graceful 
noveUeny  remarks  on  the  great  amount  of 
character  there  often  is  in  a  laugh.  You 
know  no  man,  he  affirms,  till  you  have 
heard  him  laugh — dllyou  know  when  and 
how  he  will  lauglu  There  are  occasions, 
he  adds,  and  there  are  humors,  when  a  man 
with  whom  we  have  been  long  ^miliar, 
shall  quite  startle  and  repel  us,  by  break- 
ing out  into  a  laugh  which  comes  manifest- 
ly right  from  his  heart,  and  which  yet  we 
had  never  heard  beforcf  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, again,  is  graphic  upon  certain  quasi 
snobs,  who,  not  habitually  risible,  do  yet( 
when  once  the  vis  inertim  is  overcome, 
break  out  into  excesses  which  make  us 
count  them  happy  who  were  bom  where 
nerves  are  unknown.  When  a  man  of 
this  sort  gives  play  to  his  lungs,  the  wind- 
ing-up oi  a  crazy  church  dock,  the  hys- 
terics of  a  "mastiff-bitch,"  the  lamenta- 
tions of  a  patient  in  hydrophobia,  the 
Christmas  psalmody  of  a  coughing  con- 

gregation — what  are  they,  demands  the 
Id  Bachelor,  to 

^  The  long  dry  see-saw  of  his  horrible  bray  ?*' 

Not  that  Hartley  agrees  with  certain 
pious  Fathers,  who  attributed  all  extem- 
pore laughter  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits; 
nor  does  he  give  credit  to  those  finciful 
old  zoologists,  who  spesJc  of  the  "  laugh- 
ing hyena."  He  even  owns  himself  scep- 
tical as  to  the  marvellous  properties  as- 
cribed to  the  Sardinian  herb,  though  the 
story,  and  the  metaphor  borrowed  from 
it,  are  as  old  as  the  Odyssey.  "  I  do  not, 
therefore,'*  he  continues,  "ascribe  this 
monstrous  cachinnation  of  which  we  treat. 


♦  "Winter  Rhapsody.  I^rtte  Second."  (BfacJfe- 
%oood,  1830.) 

t  "Superfluities  of  Life"  (abridged  for  "Kaga" 
in  1845). 
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either  to  demoniacal  possession,  or  to 
force  of  simples — nor  do  I  call  it  bestial ; 
only  it  is  vastly  disagreeable.  It  is  no- 
thing like  that  good,  honest,  confiding 
guffaw,  which  warms  the  heart  if  it  grate 
upon  the  ear ;  and  if  it  be  not  very  gen- 
teel, is  as  good,  or  better.  It  is  not  moral- 
ly offensive,  like  the  sneer  of  an  apathetic 
coxcomb,  or  the  hard,  coarse,  overbearing 
burst  of  a  bully.  It  is  something  less 
idiotic  than  a  snigger,  heartier  than  a 
titter,  manlier  than  a  sunper,  and  far  hon- 
ester  than  a  glaivering  smUe^  which  last 
Fielding,  no  bad  judge  of  such  matters, 
pronounces  to  be  an  in&Uible  sign  of  a 
rogue.  But  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  con- 
yiiion  of  leathern  lungs,  uninformed  by 
imagination  or  feeling.  It  has  a  base- 
metal  clink  with  it,  Vhich  sadly  belies  the 
exterior  plating  of  gentility."* 

The  only  receivable  apology,  indeed, 
for  rude  and  blustering  laughter  is,  its 
cordiality.  If  it  have  not  that  plea,  if 
its  "wood-notes  wild'*  are  of  the  wood 
woody,  not  chest-notes,  but  a  vile  £ilsetto 
(or,  if  you  please,  thorough  base^)  with 
which  the  heart  has  no  connection,  or 
next  to  none,  and  the  diaphragm  only  an 
artificial  and  Petitions  understandingf — 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  colossal  sham. 

*  Men  there  are,  both  of  the  bad  and  the  good,  of 
the  simple  and  the  double-minded,  who  seem  to  bo 
organicallj  mcapable  of  laughter — and  in  whose 
case  an  exception,  when  it  occurs,  only  goes  to  con- 
firm the  rule. 

To  take  from  fiction — ^but  then  the  fictions  of  a 
dose  observer  of  real  life — a  type  of  each  class : 

A  malevolent  specimen  exists  in  the  person  of 
Scott's  sanctimonious  smuggler,  that  canting  old 
reprobate  Thomas  Trumbull,  alias  Tom  Turnpenny, 
of  whom  we  are  told,  on  the  occasion  of  his  hazard- 
ing a  jest  with  young  Alan  Fairford — "here  he 
emitted  a  chuckling  grunt,  which  lasted  for  two 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum  exactly,  and  was  the 
ouly  approach  towxuds  laughter  in  which  old  Turn- 
penny, as  be  was  nicknamed,  was  ever  known  to 
indulge." — BedgaunUet    U.,  ch.  vii. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  type  of  the  benevolent  order 
may  bo  found  in  the  person  of  Dominie  Sampson, 
that  guileless  concrete  of  abstract  good-creature- 
ship  :  "  It  is  true,  ho  never  laughed,  or  joined  in  the 
laagh  which  his  own  simplicity  afforded — nay,  it  is 
said,  he  never  laughed  but  once  in  bis  life ;  and  on 
that  memorable  occasion  his  landlady  miscarried, 
partly  through  surprise  at  the  event  itseli^  and  partly 
from  terror  at  the  hideous  grimaces  which  attended 
this  unusual  cachinnation." — Guy  ManneHng,  I., 
dL  iiL 

We,  however,  have  not  forgotten — whether  Sir 
Walter  himself  did  so  or  not — that  at  least  on  one 
other  occasion  Dominie  Sampson  laughed,  in  his 
moat  "memorable"  fashion,  and  again  excited 
some  consternation  in  the  fbmale  sex,  though  not  to 
the  disastrous  extent  of  his  previous  explodon :  we  | 


Even  a  grin,  even  a  smile,  when  it  is 
affected  or  a  ^*  put  on''  thing,  is  a  scandal 
to  the  sincere.  We  speak  not  of  the  con- 
strained smile  of  a  sad  heart,  that,  from 
amiable  motives,  would  deny,  would  out- 
wardly belie  itself — of  the  mood  of  mind 
intimated  in  the  lament  of  Tibullus : 

**  Hei  mihi  I  difficile  est  imitari  gaudia  ihlsa : 
Difficile  est  tristi  fingere  mente  jocum." 

or  in  "  The  Mask"  of  Mrs.  Browning : 

^*  I  have  a  smiling  fikce,  she  said, 

I  have  a  jest  for  all  I  meet, 
I  have  a  garland  for  my  head, 

And  all  its  flowers  are  sweet — 
And  so  you  call  me  gay,  she  said. 

"  Grief  taught  to  me  this  smiUy  she  said, 
And  Wrong  did  teach  this  jesting  bold; 
These  flowers  were  plucked  from  garden- 
bed 
While  a  death-chime  was  tolled — 
And  what  now  will  you  sayf — she  said, 

"Behind  no  prison-grate,  she  said, 

Which  slurs  the  sunshine  half  a  mile, 
Are  captives  ao  uneon^forted^ 

Am  eauU  behind  a  mile, 
God's  pity  let  us  pray,  she  said," 

What  we  refer  to,  on  the  contraiy,  is 
the  smile  or  grin  whidi  is  not  only  itself 
hollow  in  form,  but  belongs  to  a  aballow 
nature,  and  is  every  way  a  made-up  pre- 
tence. The  contortions  into  which  jaal- 
volio  writhed  and  twisted  the  lineaments 
of  his  human  countenance  divine,  almost 
provoked  his  shrewish  "  fellow  domestb" 
mto  pelting  him  with  the  nearest  missiles ; 
the  little  woman  had  hard  work  to  keep 
her  hands  off:  ^^He  does  smile  his  &oe 
into  more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map, 
with  the  augmentation  of  the  Lidies:  you 
have  not  seen  such  a  thin?  as  tis,"  pro- 
tests Maria ;  "  I  can  harmy  forbear  hurl- 
ing things  at  him."*    The  sort  of  smile 

allude  to  the  morning  after  "little  Barry  Bertnun," 
in  the  stalwart  person  of  Yanbeert  Brown,  is  made 
known  to  his  old  tutor,  and  when  tiie  exultant 
Dominie  is  gleefully  broaching  the  8ub|ect  to  the  un- 
conscious Lucy,  to  his  own  obligate  accompaniment 
of  "ha,  ha,  ho!"  "ho,  ho,  hal"— "witha  laugh 
that  sounded  like  neighing."  Had  Laay  onder- 
stood  the  raiionale  of  thftt  neighing,  or  horse-langfa, 
she  might  have  found  music  even  there,  anid  some- 
thing that  a  sister's  love  ooold  torn  to  nvor  and  to 
prettiness. 

♦  The  "Twelfth  Night"   Act  IH.,  scene  2. 

Marians  mistress  gets  a  taste  of  the  quality  ox 
MdhoUo^a  smile  a  scene  or  two  later : 

"  Mar,  He's  coming,  Madam ; 
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80  readily  payable  on  demand  on  any 
French  mce,  is  referred  by  soihe  to  the 
same  category,  Jastly  or  unjustly,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague characterises  the  French  grin,  with 
which  her  s^our  in  Paris  so  fiuniliarised 
and  ennuyed  her,  as  '^designed  to  ex- 
press complacence  and  social  pleasure, 
out  really  showing  nothing  more  than  a 
certain  contortion  of  muscles  that  must 
make  a  stranger  laugh  really,   as  they 

^8  chers  Franfai8\  laugh  artificially, 
e  French  grin,"  adds  her  ladyship,  "  is 
eaually  remote  from  the  cheerfol  serenity 
of  a  smile,  and  the  cordial  mirth  of  an 
honest  English  horse-laugh."  Shall  we, 
ultra-John  Bullishly,  suppose  Catullus  to 
have  meant  more  than  one  kind  of  French 
"  puppy,"  when  he  speaks  of 

**  Ridentem  catuli  ore  Gallicani  ?'* 

But  non^  miMefois  non.  And  as  SLper  con- 
tra^ or  quid  pro  quo^  to  tell  against  Miladi 
Mary's  malice,  let  us  Quote  from  an  essay 
which  Goldsmith,  in  "  The  Bee,?'  supposes 
a  Frenchman  to  contribute  to  that  period- 
ical :  ^'  When  I  see  an  Englishman  laugh, 
I  fancy  I  rather  see  him  hunting  after  joy 
than  having  caught  it ;  and  this  is  more 
particularly  remarkable  in  their  women, 
whose  tempers  are  inclined  to  melancholy. 
A  laugh  leaves  no  more  traces  on  their 
countenance  than  a  flash  of  lightning  on 
the  face  of  the  heavens.  The  most  laugh- 
ing air  is  instantly  succeeded  by  the  most 
gloomy."  Goldsmith  was  here,  in  truth, 
only  expressing  his  own  opinion,  and  often 
expressed  regret,  that  nothing  is  so  un- 
common among  the  English  as  that  easy 
affability,  that  instant  method  of  acquain- 
tance, or  that  cheerftilness  of  disposition, 
which,  says  he,  make  in  France  the  charm 
of  every  society. 

A  genuine,  mil-bodied  English  laugh  of 
first  class  dimensions,  would  overpower  in 

But  in  strange  manner.      He  is  sure 
posseas'd. 
Olt\    Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  7 
Mar.  No,  Madam, 

He  does  nothing  but  smile.   *      * 
*  «  «  * 

Enter  Malyolio. 
Oli,  How  now,  Malvolio  ? 
Mar.  Sweet  lady,  ho,   ho.    [Smilas  fomtasHc' 

aUy.] 
OH.   Smilest  thou? 

I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion,"  etc. 

Ad  III.J  80.  4. 


depth,  volume,  timbre^  stamina,  richness 
and  rarity  of  sound,  &r  more  than  a  dual 
number— a  good  indefinitely  plural  number 
of  French  outbursts.    But  the  English 
are  not  quite .  so  capable,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  of  "  dying  with  laughter."    That 
is  a  feat  which  our  neighbors,  lea  dames 
especially,  perform  over  and  over  again, 
a  merveille,  from  the  days  of  Madame  de 
S^vigne  downwards.    How  she  re-iterated 
the  feat,  dying  with  laughter  at  this,  that, 
and  the  other  person  or  thing,  in  or  out 
of  season,  for  most  exquisite  reasons  or 
inferior  pnes,  her  Letters  proclaim  with 
edifying  frequency.    Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has 
pointed  out  how  apt  she  and  her  house- 
nold  are  to  ^'  die  with  laughter"  if  seeing 
a  grimace ;   if  told  a  bon  mot ;   if  wit- 
nessing a  rustic  dance;    if  listening    to 
Monsieur  de  Pomenars,  who  has  always 
'^some  criminal  affsdr  on  his  hands;"  if 
getting  drenched  with  rain ;  if  having  a 
sore  finger  pinched  instead  of  relieved. 
"Here  lounges  the  young  Marquis  on 
the  S0&  with  his  book ;  there  sits  the  old 
Abbe  in  his  arm- chair,  fed  with  something 
nice ;  the  ladies  chat,  and  embroider,  and 
banter  Mademoiselle  du  Plessis ;  in  comes 
Monsieur  de  Pomenars,  with  the  news  of 
some  forgeiy  that  is  charged  against  him, 
or  livelier  offence,  but  always  so  perilous 
to  his  neck  that  he  and  they  ^  me  with 
laughter.'      Enter,  with  his  friend  Ma- 
dame de  la  Fayette,  the  celebrated  Duke 
de  la  RochefoucaiQd,    gouty,    but    still 
graceful,  and  he  and  the  lady  '  die  with 
laughter;'   enter  the  learned  Corbinelli, 
and  he  dies ;  enter  Madame  de  Coulanges, 
the    sprightly  mixture   of    airiness  and 
witty  malice,  and  she   dies  of  course ; 
and  the  happy  mortality  is  completed  by 
her  husband."    One  of  Madame's  letters 
to   her  daughter    begins:    "You    must 
know  that  as  I  was  sitting  all  alone  in  my 
chamber  yesterday,  intent  upon  a  book,  I 
saw  the  door  opened  by  a  tall  lady-like 
woman,  who  was  ready  to  choke  herself 
with  laughing.    Behind  her  came  a  man, 
who  laughed  louder  still,  and  the  man 
was  followed  bv  a  very  well-shaped  wo- 
man, who  lauKhed  also.    As  for  me,  I 
began  to  laugh  before  I  knew  who  they 
were,  or  what  had  set  them  a-laughing," 
etc.    Madame  was  not  the  woman  to  put 
the  question  Quid  rides  /  or  to  construe 
into    a    command    the    JRisum   teneatis 
amid.    She  might  almost  have  shared  in 
a  laughing  duet  with  Prince  Hal,  of  whose 
weakaess  this  way  Faistaff  declares :  "  I 
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will  devise  matter  enough  out  of  this 
Shallow,  to  keep  Prince  Henry  in  con- 
tinual laughter  ....  and  he  shall 
laugh  without  intervaHums,  O,  it  is 
much,  that  a  lie,  with  a  slight  oath,  and  a 
jest  with  a  sad  brow,  wiU  do  with  a  fel- 
low that  never  had  the  ache  in  his 
shoulders !  O,  you  shall  see  him  laugh, 
till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill-laid  up." 
Plump  Jack  might  have  caused  a  panic 
among  the  French  precieusea ;  Madame 
and  her  coterie  might  have  found  some 
morsels  hard  to  digest  in  the  wit  and 
humors  of  that  "  tun  of  man :"  but,  with 
this  gift  of  "  tickling  your  catastrophe,^ 
it  would  cost  the  fat  knight  little  to  tickle 
them  into  that  very  common  catastrophe 
of— dying  with  laughter. 

We  have  wandered  away  (but  make  no 
excuse  for  the  digression ;  this  discursus 
being  nothine  if  not  discursive)  from  the 
subject  of  adversaries  and  opposition  to 
laughter.  A  word  or  two  more  with,  or 
upon,  or  against,  them  ere  we  part.  Hear 
what  the  bullfinch  said,  or  sang,  in  rally- 
ing accent,  to  the  French  poet,  toutjetme 
encore^  as  he  sat  in  the  shade  of  pendent 
boughs : 

"  n  faut  marcher  ^  terre  quelquefois. 
La  nature  est  un  peu  moqueuse  autour  des 

hommes ; 
O  poete,  tea  chants,  ou  ce  qu'ainsi  tu  nommes, 
Lui  rcstsemhleraient  mieuz  si  tu  Ics  degonflais. 
Lcs  hois  ont  des  soupirs,  mais  ils  ont  des  sif- 

flets. 
L^azur  luit,  quand  parfois  la  gait6  le  d^chire ; 
L*01ympe  reste  grand  en  6clatant  de  rire  .  .  . 
Et  la  nature,  au  fond  des  sidcles  et  des  nuits, 
Accouplant  Rabelais  k  Dante  plein  d^ennuis, 
Et  rUgolin  sinistre  au  Grandgousier  di£forme. 
Pres  de  rimmense  deuil  montre  le  rire  ^norme." 

That  bullfinch  may  speak,  or  sing,  with  a 
decidedly  French  accent;  but  there  is 
some  reason  in  his  rhymes.  The  race  of 
Sombrius  is  not  extinct:  that  Sombrius 
whom  the  Spectator  depicts — ^who  thinks 
himself  obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad  and 
disconsolate.  ^^He  looks  on  a  sudden 
fit  of  laughter  as  a  breach  of  his  bap- 
tismal vow.  An  innocent  jest  startles 
him  like  blasphemy."  To  him  mirth  is 
wanton,  and  wit  profene :  he  is  scandalised 
at  youth  for  beine  lively,  and  at  child- 
hood for  being  mayfiil.  "If  we  may 
believe  our  logicians,"  says  Addison,  in 
the  same  paper,  "  man  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  creatures  by  the  &culty  of 


laughter.  He  has  a  heart  capable  of 
mirth,  and  naturally  disposed  to  it.** 
And  the  SpectcUor  argues,  accordingly, 
that  the  business  of  virtue  is,  not  to  ex- 
tirpate the  affections  of  the  mind,  bat  to 
regulate  them:  it  may  moderate  and 
restndn,  but  was  not  designed  to  banisb 
gladness  from  the  heart  of  man.  And  in 
a  subsequent  essay  he  comes  to  this  true 
Addisonian  conclusion,  in  substance  and 
in  style :  "  A  man  would  ndther  choose 
to  be  a  hermit  nor  a  buffoon:  human 
nature  is  not  so  miserable,  as  that  we 
should  be  always  melancholy;  nor  so 
happy,  as  that  we  should  be  idways 
merry.  In  a  word,  a  man  riiould  not 
live  as  if  there  was  no  Gk>d  in  the  world ; 
nor,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  there  were  no 
men  in  it."  To  the  gravest  of  the  grave 
it  is  not  forbidden  by  nature  or  reUgion 
to  say: 

'^tTaimelerire, 
Non  le  rire  ironique  aux  sarcasmes  moqueuis, 
Mais  le  doux  rire  honnftte  ouvrant  bouohes  et 

cceurs," 
Qui  montre  en  m^me  temps  des  Aoub  et  des 

perles." 

Hence,  in  one  of  his  oriticisma  on  a 
comic  work  of  dubious  merit,  Hartley 
Coleridge  affirms,  that  a  oompositioi) 
which  excites  laughter  mixed  witli  kind- 
liness can  never  w  worthless,  fi>r  kindneaa 
is  always  worth  something,  and  "  laughter 
is  always  good  when  it  does  not  proceed 
from  scorn."  It  was  a  saying  of  the 
mother  of  Groethe,  that  he  who  laughs 
can  commit  no  deadly  nn.  G»sar  mia- 
trusts  Cassius,  because  that  lean  oon- 
spirator 

"Loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music ; 
Seldom  he  laughs." 

In  the  course  of  a  modem  rhymester's 
"  Reasons  for  Risibility"  we  read : 

"  Fve  seen  a  hishop  dance  a  reel, 
And  a  sinner  nst  and  pray, 
A  knave  at  top  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
And  a  good  man  cast  away. 

t 

"  trine  have  I  seen  your  pave  ones  quaff 
Might  set  our  fleets  afloat 
But  I  never  heard  a  heofrtff  laugh 
From  out  a  villain's  throat" 

Le  meehant^  says  De  Maistre,  n^eitJamaiM 
comique.    And  it  has  been  observed  that 
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tbe  coDTerae  is  eqnftU^  tme :  le  comique,  \ 
te  vrai  comique,  n'ett  jamais  mec/umt.  . 
As  iDstanoes  of  the  assertion  that  some  of 
those  who  have  been  richest  m  wit  and 
humor,  hare  been  among  the  simplest  and 
Mndestr-hearted  of  men,  Arohdeacon  Hare 
menttonB  the  names  of  Fuller,  Bishop 
Earle,  La  Fontaine,  Matthes  Claudius, 
Charles  Lamb.  A  laugh,  he  justly  con- 
tenda,  to  be  joyous,  must  flow  from  a  joy- 
ous heart;  and  without  kindness  there 
can  be  no  true  joy. ,  Aod  what  a  doll, , 
plodding,  tramping,  danldng,  as  he  says, , 
would  tie  ordinary  intercourse  of  society 
be,  without  wit  to  enliven  and  brighten 
it!  "  When  two  men  meet,  they  seem  to 
be  kept  at  bay  through  the  estrangiiig 
effects  of  absence,  until  some  sportive 
sally  opens  their  hearts  to  each  other. 
Nor  does  anything  spread  cheeriuhiesa  ao 
rapidly  over  a  whole  party,  or  an  assembly 
of  people,  however  large.  Reason  ex- 
pands the  soul  of  the  philoBopher;  Ima- 
gination glorifies  the  poet,  and  breathes 
a  breath  of  spring  through  the  young  and 
genial :  but,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
numberless  glances  and  gleams  whereby 
Wit  lightens  our  every&y  life,  I  hardly 
know  what  power  ministers  so  hountifiilly 
to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  mankind." 

Hume  once  examined  a  French  msnu- 
flcript,  containing  accounts  of  some  pri- 
vate ■disbursementa  of  our  King  Edward 
n.  There  was  one  article,  .among  othere, 
of  a  crown  paid  to  somebody  for  making 
the  king  laugh.  Cheap  at  the  money,  too. 
Many  a  man,  far  below  royal  rank,  would 
give,  hcu  given,  as  muoh  and  more,  mere- 
ly to  hear  the  langh  of  another.  Some  of 
us  would  not  gmdge  the  som — change  in 
the  value  of  money  fully  allowed  for — to 
hear  Mrs.  Jordan's  laugh,  for  instance, 
which  this  generation  has  only  heard  o/, 
by  the  second-hand  hearing  of  the  ear. 
There  ia  &piice  d'occasion  we  must  quote 
from  Clement  Marot,  as  Enghshea  by 
Lei<rh  Hunt— on  the  laugh  of  Madame 
d' Albert; 

"  Y&s,  that  fair  neck,  too  bcMtUtal  by  half, 
Those  eyes,  that  voioe,  that  bloom,  all  do 
her  honor: 
Yet  after  all,  thai  little  giddy  lau^ 
Is  what,  in  my  mind,  site  the  best  upon 


"That  laugh  1  'twould  make  the  very  streets 
and  wkys 
Through  which  she   passeo,  burst  into  ■ 
pleasure  I 


Did  melancholy  oome  to  mar  my  days, 

And  kill  me  in  tbs  Up  of  too  much  iMSOTtt, 
No  spell  were  wanting,  from  the  d«ad  to  raise 

But  only  that  sweet  lai^h,  wherewith  she 
slays  me." 

Marvels  are  told  of  the  health-giving 
and  health -restoring  jjowers  of  a  heartj 
laugh.  Kabelais  iustities  himself  in  his 
dedication  to  Cardinal  Chatillon,  for  Us 
farcical  phrases,  by  representing  the  ease 
which  many  sick  and  disconsolate  peraona 
had  received  by  them ;  and  prefecea  hia 
first  book  with  a  copy  of  verses  ending, 
Le  Tire  eat  le  propre  de  fhomme.  Though 
Lycnrgus  himself,  Plutarch  tells  us,  was 
immoderately  severe  in  his  manner,  he 
consecrated  a  little  statue  to  the  god  of 
laughter  in  each  of  the  public  balls  erect- 
ed by  him;  for  "  he  considered  facetions- 
ness  as  a  seasoning  of  his  Spartan's  bard 
exercise  and  diet,  and  therefore  ordered 
it  to  take  place  on  all  proper  occasions,  in 
their  common  entertfunments  and  parties 
of  pleasure."  We  all  know  its  real  or 
reputed  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  the  apleen: 

"  To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  spleen, 
Some  recommend  the  bowling-green ; 
Some  hilly  walks ;  all,  exercise ; 
Fling  bat  a  stone,  the  eiant  dies ; 
Zavyh  and  be  veil.     Monkeys  have  been 
Extmoe  good  doctors  for  the  spleen ; 
And  kitten,  if  tbe  humor  hit, 
Has  barlequin'd  away  the  fit" 

Though,  by  the  way,  Sbakspeare  seems  to 
attribute  just  the  oppodte  effect  to  exces- 
sive laughter,  where  he  makes  Maria  ex- 
chum,  in  summoning  Sir  Tohy  and  Ids 
compotatora  aU  to  come  and  see  Mt^volio 
play  the  fool :  "  If  you  deaire  the  spleen, 
and  will  laugh  yourself  into  stitches,  fol- 
low roe,"  But  the  discrepancy  is  noway 
radical ;  Shakspeare  and  Matthew  Green 
are  at  one,  construe  their  words  as  you 
may.  Here  is  corroborative  testimony 
to  the  m^  plea,  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher: 

"  'lis  mirth  that  fills  the  veins  with  blood, 
More  than  wine,  or  sleep,  or  food ; 
Let  each  man  keep  hia  heart  at  ease ; 
No  man  dies  of  that  disease. 
He  that  would  his  body  keep 
From  diseases,  must  not  weep ; 
But  whoever  laughs  and  sings, 
Never  he  his  body  brin^ 
Into  fevers,  gouts,  or  rheums, 
Or  Ungoriogly  his  lungs  coneumeei 
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Or  meets  with  achds  in  his  bone, 

Or  catarrhs,  or  griping  stone : 

But  contented,  lives  for  aye ; 

The  more  he  laughs,  the  more  he  may."* 

And  beinff  among  the  old  dramatists,  we 
must  not  lorget,  among  testimonies  to  the 
sanitary  conunission  of  Laughter  shaking 


both  his  sides,  what  John  Webster  telh, 
in  the  "Duchess  of  Malfi" — ^how 

"A  great  physician,  when  the  Pope  was  sick 
Of  a  deep  melancholy,  presented  him 

With  several  sorts  of  madmen,  which  wild  obleet 
(Being  full  of  change  and  sport)  forced  him 
to  laugh, 

And  so  th'  imposthume  broke." 


-•-^•■ 


From  Dickena*  Household  Words. 


JUSTICE     AT     NAPLES. 


At  the  present  moment,  a  large  share 
of  the  world's  attention  is  directed  to 
Italy,  and  more  especially  to  Naples, 
where  the  atrocities  conmiittcd  by  the 
Government  in  the  name  of  order  and  the 
divine  rights  of  kings,  are  loudly  calling 
for  redress ;  while  naval  squadrons  are 
assembled  in  the  Mediterranean  to  awe 
the  tyrant,  and  reduce  him  to  policy 
more  just  and  humane.  We  purpose  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  state  of  things 
there,  and  leave  to  our  readers  the  task 
of  drawing  their  own  conclusions  from  the 
facts. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  eight- 
een hundred  and  fifly-one,  Mr.  Gladstone 


*  "Tho  Bjiight  of  the  Burning  Pestle." 
In  another  of  their  plays,  "  The  Nice  Valour,"  oc- 
curs the  Laughing  Song — of  which  the  following  lb  a 
fragmentary  specimen : 

"  Laugh  1  Laugh  1  Laugh!  Laugh  I 
Wide  I  Loud  I  And  vary  I 
A  smile  is  for  a  simpering  novice, 

One  that  ne'er  tasted  caviare, 
Nor  knows  the  smack  of  dear  anchovies. 
Ha,  hn^  ho,  ha^  ha! 
Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho! 
«  *  «  «  « 

"  Ua.  lia!  my  spleen  is  almost  worn 
To  the  Ifl^  laughter. 
0  keep  a  comer  for  a  ftiend ; 
A  jeat  may  come  hereafter." 


published  two  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
giving  an  account  of  four  months'  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  of  a£Eain  at  Kft- 
pies.  His  statement43  were  first  privately 
communicated  to  the  Neapolitan  f^vem- 
ment,  but  remained  unnoticed  by  it.«  He 
had  no  alternative,  therefore,  bat  to 
publish  them  for  the  sake  of  common  hn- 
manity.  An  official  reply  emanated  from 
Naples ;  but  like  many  other  offioial  docu- 
ments, it  was  full  of  mystification  and  nn* 
truth.  Mr.  Gladstone  rejoined,  and  the 
correspondence  dropped ;  but  the  events 
of  the  succeedinff  five  years  have  more 
than  confirmed  his  assertions.  With  an 
alteration  of  names  in  a  few  oases,  and 
with  no  alteration  at  all  in  others,  events 
recorded  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fiffy- 
one,  are  true  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifly-six.  Thus  the  letters  may  be  safily 
taken  as  the  basis  of  our  aoconnt ;  and 
being  now  out  of  print,  a  resume  of  them 
may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  acts  of  the  Neapolitan  Gkyvemment 
are  objected  to  as  contrary  to  the  laws 
both  of  the  State,  and  of  natural  iustioe. 
In  January,  eighteen  hun^hred  and  forty- 
eight,  the  king  voluntarily  ^ve  a  consti- 
tution to  his  subjects,  providing,  among 
other  things,  that  the  monarchy  was  to  be 
limited,  constitutional,  and  under  repre- 
sentative   forms,    willi    the    legislative 
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power  resitog  jointly  in  the  king  and  the 
national  parliament.  But^  chiefly,  article 
twenty-four  declared  that  "personal  liber- 
ty is  guaranteed.  No  one  can  be  arrest- 
ed except  in  virtue  of  an  instrument  pro- 
ceeding in  due  form  of  law  from  the 
proper  authority — the  case  of  flagrancy  or 
quasi-flagrancy  excepted.  In  the  case,  by 
way  of  prevention,  the  accused  must  be 
handed  over  to  the  proper  authority, 
within  the  term,  at  farthest,  of  twenty- 
four  hours ;  within  which  also  the  grounds 
of  his  arrest  must  be  declared  to  him." 
In  May  of  the  same  year,  a  struggle  oc- 
curred between  the  king  and  his  people, 
in  which  the  former  gained  a  complete 
victory.  But  he  renewed  the  constitution 
and  declared  it  irrevocable,  nor  has  it 
ever  been  formally  abolished.  How  he 
has  kept  the  promise  made  under  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  we  are  now  about  to 
inquire. 

The  great  instrument  of  tyrannical 
government  is  the  police;  not  the  res- 
pectable and  trusty  force  which  exists  in 
our  own  land,  but  one  which  is  feared  and 
hated  by  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
it,  and  which  sometimes  even  despises  it- 
self. An  anecdote  will  best  confirm  this. 
Bolza,  a  well-known  police-agent  at  Milan, 
died  a  year  or  two  ago.  In  the  revolu- 
tion of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight, 
the  private  notes  of  the  government  were 
discovered ;  which,  after  a  number  of  not 
verv  flattering  epithets,  described  him  as 
understanding  nis  business,  and  being 
right  good  at  it.  In  his  wiQ,  however,  he 
forbids  any  mark  to  be  set  over  his 
grave,  his  sons  to  enter  the  police  force, 
or  his  daughters  to  marry  any  member  of 
it.  Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  at 
Naples  the  head  of  the  service  is  a  cabi- 
net minister ;  and  as  shown  in  the  instance 
of  Mazza — ^who  lately,  m  his  official  capa- 
city, insulted  a  member  of  our  embassy — 
of  great  influence,  and  on  intimate  terms 
with  his  royal  master. 

How  does  the  police  act  ?  So  far  from 
an  arrest  being  made  according  to  law, 
upon  depositions  and  a  warrant,  it  is  a 
purely  arbitrary  seizure  of  all  whom  the 
Government  wishes  to  get  rid  of.  The 
victim  is  brought  to  the  police-office, 
questioned  and  bullied  till  he  utters  some- 
thing which  can  be  wrested  against  him ; 
false  witnesses  are  employed;  counter- 
evidence  refused ;  and,  at  last,  a  statement 
thus  obtained  is  embodied  in  a  warrant, 
and  the  arrest  becomes  legal — at  least  as 
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to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Were  the  process 
speedy,  and  a  fair  trial  possible  in  the  end, 
the  evil  would  be  less.  But  sixteen 
months  is  the  shortest  time  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ever  heard  of  as  elapsing  before  the 
accused  is  put  on  his  trial ;  and  in  the 
present  year,  Mignona  and  his  fellows 
have  been  condemned  fifteen  months  after 
arrest.  The  cells  in  which  these  unfortu- 
nate detenuti  are  confined,  are  so  loath- 
some that  the  surgeons  will  not  enter 
them ;  and  the  sick  and  half-dead  patient 
is  made  to  toil  up  stairs  to  receive  medi- 
cal advice.  The  food  allowed  is  also  nau- 
seous ;  and  common  felons  are  crammed 
with  political  offenders  at  night,  to  sleep 
as  they  can,  in  a  low,  dark,  unventilated 
room.  Judge  Peronte  was  treated  even 
worse,  for  he  and  two  other  men  were 
kept  for  two  months  in  an  underground 
ceU,  eight  fee£  square,  and  with  one  small 
grating  through  which  it  was  impossible 
to  look  out ;  nor  were  they  allowed  to 
leave  the  oeU  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
Similiarly,  the  Baron  Poccari  was  immur- 
ed till  his  trial  in  a  dungeon  twenty-four 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  And,  but 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  heard  Captain  Acuti 
declare  that  he  had  flogged  unoondemned 
prisoners  by  order  of  the  government; 
yet  such  treatment  is  expressly  forbidden 
by  law.  Now,  it  must  be  distinctly  re- 
membered that  the  victims  selected  for 
this  terrible  persecution  are  not  a  number 
of  violent  low-bom  republicans,  but  the 
middle  class,  the  strength  of  the  state ; 
and  as  few  of  them  have  independent 
property,  and  confiscations  sometimes 
take  phkc6  on  arrest,  each  prisoner  or 
refiigee  becomes  to  his  friends  the  cen- 
ter of  a  circle  of  misery.  Out  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  deputies  who  came 
to  the  Parliament  at  Naples,  seventy-six 
were  in  confinement  or  exile  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one  ;  and  the  rest  only 
purchased  liberty  by  absolute  submission 
to  the  royal  will.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lazzaroni,  the  lowest  class  in  the  state,  and 
probably  in  the  world,  are  flattered  and 
caressed,  and  were  slipped  Hke  blood- 
hounds, in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  on  their  unfortunate  countrymen. 
An  occasional  largess,  and  in  great  crises 
the  promise  of  plunder,  suffices  to  re- 
press their  strength,  or  tg  arouse  it  when 
required  on  the  side  of  the  king ;  while 
those  orders  whose  intelligence  and  moral 
force  the  government  not  unnaturally 
dreads,  are  specially  thinned  out  and  in- 
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timidated.  A  system  like  this  is  evident- 
ly suicidal,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  one 
which  calls  for  the  serious  attention  of  all 
who  have  the  power  to  abolish  or  restrain 
its  excesses. 

The  prisoner  is  next  brought  before  his 
judges ;  and  here  we  may  shortly  describe 
the  Neapolitan  Bench.  In  the  trial  just 
concluded  at  Naples,  the  judges  are  said 
to  have  behaved  more  kindly  and  inde- 
pendently than  usual.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  courts  are  as  servile  and  untrust- 
worthy as  when  Mr.  Gladstone  attended 
them.  English  judges  are  models  of 
learning  and  integrity,  selected  from  the 
highest  ranks  of  the  bar.  Neapolitan 
judges,  on  the  contrary,  are  under-paid, 
of  an  inferior  grade  of  the  bar,  and  hold 
office  during  the  royal  pleasure.  Thus, 
they  are  mere  creatures  of  the  court ;  and 
in  several  instances  have  been  summarily 
dismissed  for  presuming  to  acquit  men 
whom  the  government  had  accused.  Na- 
varro, who  was  President  at  Poerio's 
trial,  induced  the  other  judges  by  such 
threat  to  convict  the  ex-minister  and  his 
fellow-prisoners,  though  one  of  the  charg- 
es against  them  was  conspiring  to  kSl 
Navarro  himself;  a  fact  which  in  any 
other  country  would  have  prevented  him 
from  acting  at  their  trial  as  chief  judge. 
The  same  man  also,  when  a  witness  was 
suspected  of  not  even  knowing  by  sight 
the  prisoner  he  was  accusing,  and 
was  therefore  asked  by  the  counsel  to 
identify  him,  affecting  not  to  hear  the 
question,  called  out, "  Signor  Nisco,  stand 
up  I  the  court  has  a  question  to  ask  you  ;" 
and  by  this  convenient  interference  ren- 
dered the  desired  proof  of  the  witness's 
perjury  impossible.  On  another  occasion, 
the  serious  illness  of  a  political  prisoner 
suspended  the  sittings  of  the  court  for 
some  days ;  but  Navarro  compelled  the 
medical  attendants  to  certify  his  conval- 
escence, and  the  poor  creature  himself  to 
be  carried  on  a  chair  into  court,  where  he 
was  brow-beaten  and  accused  of  feigning 
to  be  ill,  until  the  surgecHis  insisted  on 
the  immediate  danger  to  his  life  unless 
speedily  removed  to  his  <5elL  In  a  few 
days  he  was  laid  in  his  grave.  Finallv, 
special  courts  are  held  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
patch ;  and  on  such  occasion,  many  forms 
most  valuable  to  a  prisoner  are  dispensed 
with.  This  happened  in  the  instanoe  of 
Poerio;  and  tnus  about  forty  persons 
were  deprived  of  valuable  aid  lor  the 
sake  of  expedition,  after  having   been 


eighteen  months  and  upwards  awaiting 
their  trial. 

Carlo  Poerio  is  the  son  of  a  distinguish- 
ed lawyer,  an  accomplished  man,  and  of 
unblemished  character.  Under  the  con- 
stitution he  was  a  minister  of  the  crown, 
enjoying  the  king's  full  confidence,  his 
advice  being  asked  even  after  his  resigna- 
tion. His  principles  were  certainly  not 
more  liberal  than  those  of  Lord  John 
Russell ;  but  when  the  king  determined  to 
over-ride  the  constitution,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  him.  In  Jtily,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  thererore,  an  an- 
onymous letter  warned  him  to  fly ;  which, 
if  he  had  done,  it  would  have  been  taken 
at  once  as  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt. 
He  remained  at  his  house,  and  next  day 
was  arrested.  His  offence  was  not  told 
him,  as  it  should  legally  have  been,  al- 
though, in  a  week's  tmie,  he  was  brought 
up  for  examination.  A  letter  was  put  into 
his  hand,  alleged  to  have  been  received  by 
him  from  the  Marquis  Dragonetti,  and 
containing  of  course  the  most  treasonable 
expressions.  The  Marquis  is  an  accom- 
plished man ;  but  in  this  letter,  had  been 
guilty  of  mis-spelling  and  of  ungrammati- 
cal  sentences.  Besides,  he  had  given  all 
his  names  and  titles  in  full,  and  commit- 
ted the  strange  imprudence  of  sending 
his  treasonable  document  by  the  ordinary 
post.  To  confirm  suspidon  of  forgery, 
some  real  letters  of  his  were  found  amons 
Poerio's  papers,  and  on  being  compared 
with  the  seditious  letter,  they  proved  it 
to  be  a  forgery  of  the  dummest  kind. 
This  being  the  onl^  char^  set  up  against 
Poerio,  he  ought,  m  justice,  to  have  been 
released,  and  his  accuser  committed  in 
his  stead.  But  the  document  was  simply 
laid  aside,  and  Poerio  remanded  until  an- 
other accusation  more  successful  could  be 
prepared.  Meanwhile,  he  lay  for  eight 
months  in  ignorance  of  his  crime  and  fiite, 
in  dungeons  such  as  we  have  described, 
every  effort  being  made  to  entrap  him  or 
other  prisoners  into  statements  which  could 
be  used  against  him  at  his  trial.  Peche- 
neda,  chief  of  the  police,  and  a  cabinet 
minister,  examined  prisoners  in  secret  and 
without  witnesses  ror  this  purpose;  and 
on  one  Cara&  refusing  to  make  a  fiilse 
charge  against  Poeria,  though  bribed  by 
the  promise  of  his  own  release,  Pechenedia 
exclaimed :  "  Ver^  well,  sir,  you  wish  to 
destroy  yourself;  1  leave  you  to  your  fete.** 
At  last  three  witnesses  were  found  willing 
to  charge  Poerio  with  treasonable  acts. 
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The  accnsation  was,  that  he  was  a  chief 
of  the  Unita  Italiana,  a  republican  sect, 
and  intended  to  murder  the  king.     Mar- 
gherita,  one  witness,  incautiously  deposed 
that  Poerio  had  been  expelled  the  society 
for  proposing  to  keep  up  the  monarchical 
constitution,  so  that  nis  evidence  was,  of 
course,  unavailable.     Romeo,  another  wit- 
ness, was  chief  of  the  sect ;  but  that  was 
in  contradiction  of  the  third  witness,  Jer- 
volino ;  and,  besides,  Romeo's  evidence 
inculpated  Bozzelli  and  Torella,  who  were 
both  cabinet  ministers  when  that  evidence 
was    given.      On   Jervolino's    statement 
alone,  therefore,  was  Poerio  to  be  condemn- 
ed ;  no  advantage  being  allowed  him  for 
the  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  of  other 
two  witnesses,  nor  in  that  of  Jervolino 
himself.    This  man  had  been  refused  some 
office  by  Poerio,  and  he  now  stated  that 
the  latter  had  helped  him  instead  in  get- 
ting enrolled  in  the  Unita  Italiana.    But 
he  could  not  recollect  the  forms  or  oath 
of  the  sect,  or  say  anything  as  to  the  certifi- 
cate of  initiation  alleged  to  be  indispensable 
for  every  member  to  possess.     After  a 
number  of  other  exposures  on  cross-exami- 
nation, he  stated  that  Poerio  had  made 
him  a  political  confidant — among  other 
occasions,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Majr, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine.     Poeno 
produced  a  written  report  on  himself,  made 
by  Jervolino,  to  the  police,  as  their  spy, 
and  proved  that  it  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
seven  days  previous  to  the  alleged  con- 
versation— thus  showing  the  absurd  im- 
probability of  Jervolino's  assertion.    The 
evidence  of  the  sole  witness  against  him, 
in  fact,  had  utterly  broken  down.     Yet 
he  gained  no  benefit  from  this  circum- 
stance, nor  was    he    allowed  to   bring 
counter-evidence  on  his  own  side,  except 
a  single  witness,  who,  if  possible,  added 
to  the  discredit  of  the  in&mous  Jervo- 
lino. 

All  these  feots  are  attested  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  was  present  at  the  proceedings. 
Yet  by  such  means  it  was  that  Poerio  and 
his  co-accused  were  condenmed,  and  have 
since  been  made  to  undergo  punishments 
of  the  severest  and  most  degrading  kind. 
Removed  to  the  Bagno  of  Nisida,  they 


changed  was  be  from  confinement  and  ill- 
health. 

At  the  present  moment  Poerio  is  in  a 
cell  so  foul  that  bread  turns  green  in 
twenty-four    hours;  his    constitution    is 
undermined ;  one  of  his  companions  has 
died  of  consumption,  another  is  paralyzed, 
and  Poerio  hunself  has  been   operated 
uDon  for  the  tumors  raised  by  his  chains,  - 
Gliains  are  a  punishment  introduced  with 
special  reference  to  his  case,  but  with  a 
transparent  device  to  make  it  appear  other- 
wise.    An  order  was  given  to  chain  all 
prisoners  at  Nisida  committed  since  a  cer- 
tain date,  by  which  Poerio  and  his  fellows 
were  included.    The  chains  are  double ; 
one   about  six   feet   long   connects   the 
prisoners  by  their  waists,  around  which  a 
strong  leathern  girdle  is  worn,  and  from 
which  also  descends  the  other  chain  to 
the  ancle,  the  combined  weight  being 
about  thirty-five  pounds  for  each  man. 
Their  felon's  dress  is  arranged  so  as  to  be 
taken  off  without  removing  the  chains, 
which,  in  fact,  are  never  un^tened  for 
any  purpose  whatever.^    Thus,  no  relief  is 
obtained,  except  by  shifting  the  ^dle 
higher  and  then  lower  on  the  waist;  a 
device  which  has  not  protected  Poerio 
from  tumors  and  sores,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  mental  distress  a  man  of  his  education 
must  feel  at  being  treated  worse  than  the 
vilest    felon.     Other    indignities,    which 
neither  decency  nor  space  wiU  permit  us 
to  mention,  are  daily  endured  by  him,  and 
by  others  who  are   constantly  meeting 
with  a  similar  fate.     Body  and  mind  must 
at  length  give  way  under  such  treatment ; 
a  result  as  sure  but  more  silent  than  a 
public  execution,  and  one  which  the  Nea- 
politan Government,  perhaps,  is  not  unwill- 
mg  to  produce. 

In  spite  of  all  this  tyranny  and  iU-usage, 
affecting  thousands  directly,  and  the  whole 
nation  mdirectly.  King  Bomba  is  most 
strict  in  his  religious  duties  (as  was,  occa- 
sionally,  the    wicked    and    superstitious 
Louis  the  Eleventh^,  and  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  Church,  which  in  its  turn  has  sup- 
ported him.    The  worst  of  men  will,  if 
)ossible,  give  an  appearance  of  right  and 
,        ^    ^  ustice  to  their  actions ;  an  involuntary 
were  crammed,  to  the  number  of  forty,  I  homage  paid  to  virtue  by  vice.    Ferdi- 
into  a  room  about  thirteen  feet  long;  nine   nand  the  Second,  therefore,  defends  his 


wide,  and  eight  in  height,  with  a  single 
small  and  unglazed  window,  one  side  of 
the  apartment  being  under  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  Poerio  while 
here,  but  could  scarcely  recognise  him,  so 


system  on  the  grounds  of  order,  and  the 
divine  right  of  kings;  taking  care  that 
the  rising  generation  shall  be  well  instruct- 
ed in  such  doctrines,  and  look  upon  con- 
stitutional   government    as    blasphemy. 
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Accordingly,  a  catechism  has  been  drawn 
up  by  an  ecclesiastic,  named  Appuzzi, 
who  18,  or  was,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  ordered  to  be 
taught  in  all  schools  in  the  kingdom,  and 
well  instilled  into  the  minds  of  candidates 
for  orders.  Throughout  it  denounces  the 
liberals,  most  of  whom  would,  in  this 
country  be  called  liberal  conservatives, 
and  says  plainly,  that  they  and  theirs  are 
in  the  direct  road  to  eternal  perdition. 
In  a  democracy  it  declares  there  can  be 
no  obligation  to  obey  the  laws,  for  other- 
wise the  governing  power  would  reside 


in  the  governed,  a  state  of  things  directly 
opposed  to  the  will  of  God ;  but  which 
argument,  we  may  add,  directly  begs  the 
question,  denies  the  existence  of  a  sover- 
eign power  in  a  country  like  the  United 
States,  and  encourages  anarchy  in  the 
name  of  religion.  The  gist  of  the  book,' 
however,  is  such  a  definition  of  royal  au- 
thority as  to  excuse  or  even  topraise  the 
perfidy  and  oppression  of  the  King.  His 
power  is  pronounced  unlimited  m  right 
as  well  as  in  &ct,  and  the  people  have 
but  to  obey  it,  as  a  revelation  from 
Heaven. 


^ ^<  »» > 


From  Bentley^s  MlaoelUDy. 


LOST      AND      FOUND. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ASHLEY." 


I. 


Thb  crowd  was  pouring  out  of  a  &sh- 
ionable  Episcopal  chapel  at  the  West-end 
of  London;  many  of  them  one  upon 
another,  for  it  was  the  height  of  the 
season,  and  the  chapel  was  popular.  The 
carriages  drove  rapidly  off  with  their 
freights,  nearlv  all;  about  half  a  dozen 
only  remained,  waiting  for  those  who 
stayed  to  the  after-service.  It  had  be- 
come a  recent  custom  with  the  preacher. 
Dr.  Channin^,  to  hold  it  every  Sunday. 
A  regal-lookmg,  stately  girl  came  out 
nearly  last,  and  entered,  one  of  the  car- 
riages. The  footman  closed  the  door  after 
her,  but  he  did  not  ascend  to  his  place, 
nor  did  the  carriage  drive  off.  It  was 
Miss  Ohanning,  ana  Ae  took  her  seat 
there  to  wait  v>t  her  &ther. 

FoUowing  her  out,  almost  immediately, 
came  a  tall,  ^^tlemanly,  but  young  man, 
whose  piercmg  hacel  eyes  were  pleasant 


to  look  upon.  He  advanced  to  the  car- 
riage door,  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

^^  You  are  not  staying  to-day,  Margaret ! 
Are  you  ill  ?    I  saw  you  hasten  out.** 

''I  felt  too  ill  to  stay,'*  was  AGss 
Ohanning*8  answer,  whilst  a  rosy  blush, 
which  h^  stolen  to  her  &ce  at  sound  of 
his  voice,  began  rapidly  to  fi^le.  **  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  heat." 

**Tou  are  turning  deadly  pale  now, 
Margaret.  I  hope  you  wiU  not  fidnt. 
Three  or  four  ladies  were  carried  out 
this  morning,  I  saw.'* 

"I  never  fainted  in  my  life.**  she  re- 
plied. "  I  am  made  of  sterner  stu£  I 
shall  soon  be  better,  nov  I  tm  in  the 
air.'* 

"  Margaret—^ 

He  looked  round,  as  he  spoke  the  word, 
to  make  sure  that  the  servants  were  not 
within  hearing ;  and  that  suspicious  crim- 
son came  mixmg  with  the  paleness  agwn^ 
He  resumed  in  a  low  tone : 
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"  Margaret,  don't  you  think  we  aregoing 
on  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  wav  ?    I  do." 

"I  think,"  she  said,  as  if  evasively, 
"  that  you  ought  to  remember  the  place 
we  have  just  quitted,  and  choose  serious 
subjects  to  converse  upon." 

An  amused  expression  rose  in  his  hand- 
some eyes.  "  If  this  is  not  a  serious  sub- 
ject, Margaret,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is." 

"  Oh,  but  I  mean — another  sort  of  seri- 
ousness. You  know  what  I  mean.  Adam, 
I  shaU  never  make  you  religious." 

"Yes  you  shall,  Margaret:  when  you 
have  the  right  to  make  me  what  you 
please." 

"  How  did  you  like  papa's  sermon  to- 
day ?"  she  interrupted,  hastily. 

"Very  much,  of  course,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"  That  portion  of  it  about  David  and 
Saul  ?" 

"  I  did  not  notice  that,"  he  was  obliged 
to  confess.  "I  do  believe,  Margaret,  I 
was  thinking  more  of  you  than  of  the 
sermon." 

"Oh,  Adam!  that  is  so  bad  a  habit, 
letting  the  thoughts  wander  in  church! 
Put  it  may  be  overcome." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  mean  to  overcome  it,  and 
everything  else  that  you  disapprove. 
Margaret,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
risk  our  chance.  I  shall  speak  to  Dr. 
Channing." 

"  If  you  do,  I  will  never  speak  to  you 
again.    We  must  wait." 

"  Wait — wait  I  That  has  been  the  bur- 
den of  your  song  this  twelve-month, 
Margaret.  But  I  am  growing  tired  of 
waitmg.  I  assure  you  I  have  been,  this 
last  week,  in  a  desperate  humor.  Other 
men,  who  are  established,  can  marry 
when  they  please,  and  I  must  not  even 
ask  for  you  1    You  know  Eddison  ?" 

"  A  Httlo." 

"  Well,  he  met  with  a  young  lady,  down 
at  his  brother's  place,  only  last  Easter, 
and  arrangements  are  all  ready  made  for 
their  marriage." 

"  Papa  will  not  part  with  me," 

"  That  fixed  idea  of  yours,  Margaret, 
is  nothing  more  than  an  illusion.  Your 
father,  of  all  men,  is  not  one  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  Scriptural  commands.  It  would 
be — what's  tnat  word  clergymen  so  dread? 
Simony  ?" 

"  How  very  ridiculous  you  are  this 
morning!"  interrupted  Moss  Channing. 
"  Simony  I'* 


..  "  Sacrilege,  then.  And  he  knows  it  is 
written  that  a  man  and  wife  are  to  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  each 
other.  Does  he  want  you  to  stop  with 
him  until  you  are  forty  ?" 

"  And  besides ^" 

"Besides  what?"  he  inquired,  when 
Miss  Channing  stopped. 

"  I  cannot  talk  aoout  it  now.  Yon  had 
better  say  farewell,  Adam.  They  will 
soon  be  out  of  church,  so  few  are  stop- 
ping." 

He  shook  hands,  as  a  preliminary  to  de- 
parture, but,  lover-Uke,  lingered  on.  lin- 
gered till  Dr.  Channing  appeared.  A 
short,  fair,  gentlemanly-looking  divine: 
in  face  very  unlike  his  (laughter. 

"  Ah,  Mj.  Grainger,  how  d*ye  do  ?  I 
saw  you  in  your  place  as  usual.  Hope 
Mrs.  Grainger's  qmte  welL  It  is  too  mr 
for  her  to  come.  And  a  long  way  for 
you,  every  Sunday  morning.  I  am  truly 
happy  to  find  ^  young  man  so  earnest 
and  regular  in  his  attendance  where  his 
mind  can  receive  the  benefit  of  sound 
doctrine." 

An  ingenuous  flush  dyed  Mr.  Grainger's 
coimtenance.  But  he  was  unable  to 
reject  the  compliment.  He  could  not  tell 
the  self-satisfied  Doctor  that  the  attrac- 
tion lay  neither  in  the  church  nor  the 
orthodox  sermons,  but  in  the  pretty  fisu^ 
of  tlie  preacher's  daughter. 

It  was  only  within  a  year  that  Dr.  Chan- 
ning had  preached  in  London,  drawing 
&shion  to  his  feshionable  chapel.  Pre- 
vious to  that,  his  ministry  had  lain  in  the 
country,  as  rector  of  Ashton-cum-Creep- 
ham — a  profitable  living  that,  but  noth- 
ing to  what  he  was  gaining  now.  His 
only  child,  Margaret,  had  formed  a  school 
friendship  with  Isabel  Gr^^er,  more 
deep  and  lasting  than  school  friendships 
generally  are.  Highly  respectable  peo- 
ple were  the  Graingers,  Mr.  Grainger,  the 
father,  holding  a  valuable  appointment  in 
a  wealthy  insurance-office.*  They  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  in  rather 
more  style  than  the  Channings — ^than  the 
Ghannin^s  did,  then,  at  Ashton  Rectory 
— and  the  &inilies,  through  the  young 
ladies,  became  intimate.  It  was  thus 
that  Miss  Channing  met  with  Isabel's 
only  brother,  Adam.  He  was  in  the 
office  with  his  fiither,  sufficiently  high- 
spirited  and  handsome  for  any  girl  to  fall 
in  love  with — though,  as  Isabel  used  to 
say,  he  was  remarkably  fond  of  having 
his  own  way.    Some  two  years  after  she 
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had  left  school,  a  lingering  illness  attacked 
Isabel  Grainger.  The  symptoms  from 
trifling  grew  to  serious,  from  serious  to 
hopeless.  During  its  progress,  the  Chan- 
nings  removed  to  London,  Dr,  Channing 
havmg  given  up  his  rectory  for  a  West- 
end  chapel.  Margaret,  who  had  recently 
lost  her  mother,  was  allowed  to  spend  a 
good  portion  of  time  with  her  friend,  and 
it  was  round  Isabel's  death-bed  that  the 
predilection  between  Margaret  and  Adam 
grew  into  love.     Since  then   other  chan- 

fes  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Grainger  had 
led,  Adam  had  succeeded  to  his  post  in 
the  insurance-office,  and  to  a  salary  of 
eight  hundred  a  year.  Mr.  Grainger  had 
enjoyed  considerably  more,  and  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  that  Adam  also  woulS, 
in  time.  But  he  thought  he  could  marry 
very  well  upon  that.  But  Dr.  and  Miss 
Channing  had  not  become  denizens  of 
town,  and  of  Eaton-place,  for  nothing. 
They-  were  grand  people  now,  living 
amongst- ihe  grand;  and  they  had,  per- 
haps insensibly,  acquired  grand  ideas. 
Margaret's  ambition  and  Margaret's  heart 
were  at  a  variance.  Love  prompted  her 
to  marry  Adam  Grainger :  ambition  said, 
"Psha  I  he  is  nobody ;  I  may  aspire  to  a 
higher  sphere."  And  it  is  possible  these 
ideas  may,  in  a  degree,  have  weakened 
her  love. 

Miss  Channinff  went  out  the  following 
morning,  and  did  not  reach  home  till  lun- 
cheon time.  It  was  waiting  in  the  dining- 
room.  She  threw  her  bonnet  on  a  side 
table,  sat  down  before  the  tray,  and  began. 
Her  fether  was  frequently  not  in  at  that 
meal :  at  any  rate,  it  was  his  desire  that 
he  should  never  be  waited  for.  Some- 
thing that  she  wanted  was  not  on  the 
table,  and  she  rang  for  it. 

"  Papa  is  out,  I  suppose?"  she  carelessly 
observed  to  the  man,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
room. 

"  No,  miss,  he  is  in  his  study." 

"Then  tell  him  I  have  begun.  Why 
did  you  not  tell  him  before  ?" 

"A  gentleman  is  with  him,  miss.  Mr. 
Grainger. 

Mr.  Grainger !  AD  Margaret's  appetite 
left  her  on  the  instant.  She  laia  down 
her  knife  and  fork,  and  rose  in  agitation. 
"To  bring  matters  to  an  issue  so  very 
soon !"  was  her  resentful  thought. 

A  few  minutes,  and  Margaret  heard  his 
footsteps.  They  were  leaving  the  house. 
Her  &ther  came  into  the  mning-room. 
Dr.  Channing  was  a  passionless  man,  rarely 


giving  way  to  emotion  of  any  kind,  save 
in  the  ptilj)it.  He  was  apt  to  grow  excited 
then,  but  in  ordinary  life  his  exterior  was 
becomingly  calm.  He  sat  down,  took 
some  fowl  on  his  plate,  and  reauested  his 
daughter  to  cut  him  a  slice  of  ham. 

She  proceeded  to  do  so,  her  heart  beat- 
ing violently.  Scarcely  conscious  what 
she  was  about. 

"  Margaret  I"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  after 
an  interval. 

She  looked  up  at  him. 

"  Are  you  expecting  visitors  ?" 

"  No,  papa.    Why  ?" 

"  You  are  cutting  enough  ham  for  hall 
a  dozen  people.  Do  you  wish  me  to  eat 
all  that  ?" 

She  blushed  violently  at  the  mistake 
she  had  made,  and  pushed  the  superfluous 
slices  out  of  sight,  underneath  tne  joint. 
She  then  rose  and  stood  at  the  window, 
looking  out,  but  seeing  nothing.  There 
she  stood  till  lunch  was  over. 

The  suspense  was  choking  her.  If  Adam 
Grainger  had  been  asking  for  l\|er,  she 
must  either  refuse  or  accept  him :  if  the 
latter,  why  all  her  glowing  dreams  of  am.- 
bition  would  fly  away ;  if  the  fdrmer,  life 
would  become  a  blank  she  scarcely  dared 
contemplate.  It  seemed  that  her  &th^ 
was  not  going  to  speak.    The  tray  was 

fone  down,  and  he  nad  taken  up  a  book. "' 
[argaret  was  a  straightforward  giil :  ahe 
liked  to  know  the  worst  of  things:  it  was 
better  to  bear  than  uncertainty.    If  her 
fiither  did  not  speak  presenUy  she  would. 

"  Papa — ^was  not  that  Mr.  Grainger  who 
went  out  ?" 

"  It  was.  Mr.  Grainger  is  not  the  only 
visitor  I  have  had  this  morning,"  added 
Dr.  Channing,  looking  at  Margaret's  back, 
for  her  face  was  turned  away.  "  Colonel 
Hoare  has  been  here." 

More  perplexity  for  Margaret.  Colonel 
the  Honorable  Gregory  Boare  was  the  ' 
father  of  Captain  Hoare;  and  Captain 
Hoare  was  the  most  inveterate  admirer 
she  had,  next  to  Mr.  Grainger.  A  suspi- 
cion had  more  than  once  crossed  Mar- 
garet's mind  that  he  was  the  one  for  whom 
she  should  some  time  discard  Adam  Grain- 
ger. 

"  Come,  Mai^aret,  it  is  of  no  use  beat- 
ing about  the  bush,"  said  Dr.  Channing. 
"Did  you  know  of  these  visits?  Let  us 
begin  with  Mr.  Grainger.  Were  you 
aware  of  the  purport?" 

"  Not  exactly." 

"  That  is  no  answer.    Did  you  send 
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Adam  Grainger  to  me  with  a  demand  that 
I  should  allow  you  to  become  his  wife  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Margaret. 

"  I  thought  so.  I  informed  him  that  he 
must  be  laboring  under  a  mistake.  He 
said  there  was  an  attachment  between 
you,  and  that  it  had  existed  some  time." 

"Oh,  papa!"  stammered  the  confused 
girl,  "gentlemen  do  assert  such  strange 
things !" 

"  The  very  remark  I  made  to  him — that 
it  was  the  strangest  piece  of  rigmarole  I 
ever  heard.    He  persisted  in  it. 

"  How  did  it  end  ?  what  was  the  re- 
sult?" she  inquired,  still  staring  from  the 
window  and  seeing  nothing.  "  I  suppose 
you  refused  him,  papa  ?" 

"  There  was  nothmg  else  to  do.  You 
don't  want  to  marry  a  tradesman,  I  con- 
clude— and  really  those  insurance  office 
people  are  little  better  than  tradesmen," 
added  the  reverend  divine.  f 

Margaret's  cheek  burnt,  and  Mai^aret's 
heart  rebelled ;  and  she  winced,  S>t  his 
sake,  at  those  slighting  words,  as  she  would 
have  winced  at  an  insult  to  herself. 

"  Did  you  quarrel  ?"  she  inquired,  draw- 
ing a  deep  breatH. 

"What  did  you  say?  Quarrel?  I  never 
(]^aarrel  with  any  one.  I  was  especially 
civil  to  the  voung  man.  He  harped  upon 
the  former  mtimacy  of  the  femihes — as  if 
that  gave  him  the  right  to  ask  for  you. 
I  cut  that  argument  short  by  reminding 
him  that  the  intimacy,  as  he  persisted  in 
terming  it,  arose  from  nothing  but  a 
school-girl  acquaintanceship.  I  also  took 
pains  to  pojat  out  to  him  tnat  Miss  Chan- 
mng.ai^^A  lighter  of  a  country  rector, 
and  HQ^VInmng  in  her  present  sphere, 
were  €Wo  people  entirely  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent. And  1  suggested  to  him  that  his 
visits  mifi^ht  -cease,  as  they  would  not  be 
pleasant  here,  after  so  singular  a  misap- 
prehension." 

A  spasm  of  pain  flitted  over  Margaret's 
featires.    Dr.  Channing  saw  it. 

"Margjaretl"  he  hastily  said,  in  a 
sharper  accent  than  was  common  for  the 
equaole  Dr.  Channing,  "are  not  these 
your  own  sentiments?  Do  you  regret 
my  di^toissaj  of  this  young  man  ?'> 

"  N"o,  no,  papa,"  she  replied,  rousing  her- 
self. "  It  IS  best  as  it  is.  I  would  not 
have  married  him." 

"  Captain  Hoare  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  you,  perhaps  ?" 

"  Captain  Hoare  ?" 

"  I  oDserved  to  you  that  Colonel  Hoare 


had  called.  The  first  time  he  has  done 
me  the  honor,  although  they  attend  ray 
chapel.  If  ever  there  was  a  proud  family, 
it  is  those  Hoares.  However — I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  becoming  pride. 
Colonel  Hoare  believes  that  his  son  and 
Miss  Channing  look  on  each  other  with 
a  favorable  eye.    Is  it  so,  Margaret  ?" 

"Did  he — ^for  Captain  Hoare — ^make 
me  an  offer  of  marriage  ?"  rejoined  Mar- 
garet, in  a  low  tone,  evading  the  question 
and  asking  another. 

"  It  was  coming  to  it — as  I  believe — 
when  that  young  Grainger  interrupted 
us,  and  Spilson  was  such  a  Marplot  as  to 
usher  him  into  the  same  room.  The  next 
time  Spilson  does  such  a  stupid  thing  he 
may  take  his  wages.  Up  jumped  the 
Colonel,  and  said  ne  would  call  in  later. 
I  should  like  Captain  Hoare  to  be  my 
son-in-law,  Margaret.  There's  not  a  bet- 
ter femily  in  England  than  the  Hoares, 
and  the  mother,  Lady  Sophia,  looks  a 
charming  woman.  That  will  be  a  desir- 
able connexion,  if  you  like !" 

So  Margaret  thought.  Vain  ambitiqn 
rose  up  in  her  heart,  overshadowing  fcr 
the  moment  all  unpleasant  regrets. 

"  We  appointed  half-past  three  thig 
afiemoon ;  therefore  Colonel  Hoare  will 
be  here  then.  The  conference  is  to  relate 
to  money  and  settlements.  It  would  h^ 
proper,  ne  said,  for  us  to  agree  upon  that 
score  before  matters  went  on  further." 

"Papa,"  asked  Margaret,  "had  Mr. 
Grainger  been  in  the  position  of  Captain 
Hoare,  possessing  wealth  and  family, 
would  you  have  objected  to  him  ?" 

"  No.  I  like  the  young  man  exceed- 
ingly^ But  your  interests,  must  be  para- 
mount Where  was  the  use  of  asking 
that  ?" 

"  Indeed  where  1  It  was  only  a  sudden 
thought." 

A  friend  called  to  take  Miss  Channing 
for  a  drive.  It  was  late  when  she  return- 
ed, and  then  her  father,  as  she  expected, 
had  gone  to  dine  with  a  brother  clergy- 
man. She  was  anxious  to  know  what  ar- 
rangements had  been  concluded  with 
Colonel  Hoare.  She  pictured  herself  the 
future  bnde  of  his  distmguished  son ;  she 
held  her  head  an  inch  higher  as  she 
dwelt  on  it,  and  kept  repeating  to  her- 
self that  she  would  like  nim,  ^e  would 
forget  Adam  Grainger. 

Easier  said  than  done,  Miss  Channing. 

She  dined  alone,  and  then  went  up  to 
dress,  for  Bhe  was  en^ged  to  an  evening 
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party,  where  she  woukl  be  joined  by  her 
father.  Captain  Hoare  was  to  be  there  too 
—oh !  let  her  look  her  best.  And  she  did 
80.  Entering  the  dining-room  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  she  descended,  who  should  be  in 
it  but  Mr.  Grainger.  She  quite  started 
back.  Though  her  heart,  true  to  itself, 
beat  with  pleasure,  her  conscience  dread- 
ed the  interview;  and  could  he  or  she 
have  vanished  into  air,  after  the  fashion 
of  an  apparition,  it  had  been  welcome  to 
Margaret. 

"  Margaret,"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  her 
hand,  ^  I  have  waited  a  whole  half  hour ; 
it  has  seemed  to  me  like  a  day." 

"  I  did  not  expect  you,"  she  faltered. 

"You  must  have  expected  me,"  was 
the  impatient  rejoinder.  "Margaret! 
the  answer  your  father  gave  me  this 
morning  was  not  your  answer  I" 

"  How  can  I  go  against  my  father  ?" 

"The  question  was  not  mooted  of 
whether  I  should  call  you  wife,"  he  con- 
tinued, more  and  more  impetuously,  "  we 
did  not  get  so  fiir ;  that — if  you  will — 
must  come  later ;  but  he  said  there  was 
no  attachment  between  us — said  it,  as  I 
understood,  from  you.  What  does  that 
mean  ?" 

"  Not  from  me,"  she  replied,  in  a  timid 
tone ;  "  I  had  not  then  spoken  with  him. 
But — ^Adam — ^my  father  says  that  what 
has  been  between  us  must  be  bo  no 
longer." 

"  Do  you  dare  to  tell  me  to  my  face 
that  our  long  love  is  wasted  ?  A  thing 
to  be  forgotten  from  henceforth — ^thrown 
away  as  worthless  ?" 

"  You  terrify  me,"  she  said,  bursting 
into  tears,  for  indeed  she  was  in  a  con- 
fused state  of  perplexity.  And  sa^e  her 
right ! 

"Margaret,  my  love,"  he  whispered, 
changing  his  angry  tone  for  one  of  sweet 
tenderness, "  *  ternfy'  is  a  strange  word  for 
you  to  use  to  me.  Perhaps  we  are  mis- 
takmg  each  other ;  will  you  give  me  leave 
to  ask  for  you  of  your  father  ?" 

Her  heart  hesitated  then ;  her  deep  love 
shone  out  prominently  before  her;  her 
spirit  told  her  that  her  life's  happiness 
was  bound  up  in  him :  should  she  wilftilly 
throw  it  away  for  ever  ?  It  was  a  heavy 
responsibility  to  be  decided  in  that  hur- 
ried moment.  A  belief  bearing  its  own 
conviction,  was  within  her,  that  if  she 
wished  to  marry  Adam  Grainger,  her 
&ther  would  not  hold  out  against  it, 
for  she  was  very  dear  to  him.    But,  in 


their  turn,  arose  other  visions:  of  the 
pomps  and  pride  of  the  world,  and  the 
lust  and  luxury  of  high  life :  all  very  at- 
tractive vanities,  and  in  which  she  would 
revel  to  the  full,  should  she  become  the 
envied  daughter-in-law  of  the  Honorable 
Colonel  and  Lady  Sophia  Hoare.  Her 
resolve  was  taken,  and  she  steeled  her 
heart  to  him  who  stood  there. 

"Margaret,"  he  panted,  "what  is  it 
that  has  come  between  us?  To  you  I 
will  not  repeat  what  Dr.  Channing  said 
— and  I  have  thought,  since,  that  I  may 
have  mistaken  him  when  he  seemed  to  in- 
sinuate that  I  was  not  your  equal.  Sure- 
ly you  cannot  doubt  my  ability  to  afford 
you  a  suitable  home  ?" 

"Adam — I  fear — there  is  no  help  for 
it.    We  must  part." 

He  folded  his  arms  and  looked  at  her, 
breathing  heavily.  "It  appears  that  I 
must  be  also  mistaking  you.  Say  thai 
again." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Adam.  I  shall  al- 
ways think  of  you  with  regret.  I 
hope "  "     .. 

"  Stop !"  he  thundered,  "  do  not  let  us 
bandy  compliments  in  a  moment  like  this. 
Give  me  an  unvarnished  answer.  Is  it 
your  wish  that  we  part,  and  become  as 
strangers?" 

"  The  wish  is  urged  by  necessity,^  she 
murmured,  "  not  choice." 

"  What  necessity  ?"    • 

"  My  father's  will.  He  says — he  does 
say,  Adam — ^that  I  must  marry  in  a  high- 
er sphere." 

"We  will  not  speak  now  of  your 
father's  will,"  he  hoarsely  siMited j  "  I 
demand  whether  it  is  your  wSTthat  I  ask 
for  you  ?" 

"  No,"  she  was  obliged  to  reply ;  "  it 
is  too  late.    It  must  not  be." 

He  snapped  at  the  words  "  too  Iate,»» 
chafing  with  passion.  "  Too  late  I  what 
folly  are  you  talking  ?  In  what  way  is  it 
too  late  ?   Are  you  promised  to  another  ?" 

A  desperate  resolution  came  over  her 
— ^that  she  would  tell  him  the  truth.  It 
would  serve  to  put  an  end  to  this  scene^ 
which  was  beconung  too  painiuL  "  I  be- 
lieve I  am,"  she  said,  scarcely  above  a 
whisper. 

A  sudden  paleness  overspread  his  .heat- 
ed face,  and  he  drew  his  hand  across  his 
brow.  Heavy  drops  of  emotion  had  ga- 
thered there. 

"  God  forgive  you !"  he  breathed.  "As 
true  as  that  you  are  a  &l8o  woman,  Mar- 
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garet  Channing,  yon  will  live  to  repent  of 
this." 

"  I  hope  that — ^after  a  while — yon  will 
forgive  me.  I  hope  when  our  feelings — 
yes,  ours — have  softened  down,  that  we 
shall  renew  our  friendship.  Why  should 
we  not  ?  It  would  be  valuable  to  have 
you  for  a  friend  through  life." 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  he  rejoined,  with  unna- 
tural calmness. 

"Captain  Hoinre.  But,  oh,  Adam!" 
she  added,  with  a  burst  of  irrepressible 
feeling  that  ought  to  have  been  Kept  in, 
and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  as  in 
the  days  of  their  affection,  "  do  not  think 
I  love  him  I  In  one  sense  I  am  not  false 
to  you,  for  I  can  never  love  him,  or  any 
one,  as  I  have  loved  you.  The  marriage 
is  suitable,  and  I  have  fallen  into  it  from 
worldly  motives.  It  will  take  me  years 
— it  will — even  of  my  marriage  life — to 
forget  you.  Give  me  your  forgiveness 
now,  before  we  part." 

For  answer  he  cast  on  her  a  long  look 
of  withering  contempt,  shook  her  hand 
from  his  arm  as  if  it  had  been  a  loath- 
some thing,  and  flung  himself  out  at  the 
door. 

She  sank  down  on  a  ohair  and  gave 
vent  to  a  passionate  burst  of  tears ;  loud, 
heavy  cries,  as  one  hears  from  a  child. 
Now  that  it  was  done,  she  would  have 
given  the  whole  world  to  recal  him,  and 
she  thought  her  heart  was  breaking.  She 
took  no  heed  of  the  minutes  as  they 
passed;  those  shrieking  sobs  only  grew 
more  hysterical.  When  she  became 
calmer  she  dragged  herself  up  stairs  and 
shut  herself  in  her  room,  proceeding  to 
bathe  her  eyes  and  obliterate  the  signs  of 
her  emotion.  Then  she  descended  to  the 
carriage,  which  had  long  waited  for  her. 

With  the  lighted  rooms,  the  music,  and 
the  gay  crowd  she  was  soon  mixing  in, 
Margaret's  spirits  returned.  "I  wiU 
strive — ^I  will  thrust  regret  and  care 
from  me,"  she  murmured ;  "  the  anguish 
will  not  be  so  great,  if  I  make  a  resolute 
effort  against  it.  How  late  Captain 
Hoare  is  I" 

If  Margaret  had  but  known  what  was 
detaining  him  I 

Captain  Hoare  dined  that  day  with 
some  young  men  at  their  club,  and  only 
went  home  afterwards  to  dress.  His 
father  and  mother  were  sitting  alone :  the 
Colonel  over  his  wine. 

"  What's  the  news  ?"  cried  the  Captain, 
as  he  sat  down.    "  No,  thank  you :  it  is 


too  hot  for  port.    I  don't  mind  a  glass  of 
claret." 

He  had  asked  the  question  in  a  listless 
sort  of  manner,  as  if  not  very  much  caring 
whether  he  received  an  answer  or  not. 
Consequently  he  was  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  shaq)  way  in  which  his  mother, 
arousing  herself  from  her  after-dinner 
drowsiness,  took  him  up. 

"  The  news  is  this,  Sir,  that  you  ought 
to  have  inquired  further,  before  despatch- 
ing your  father  on  a  fool's  errand.  Twice 
he  went." 

"  A  fool's  errand  I"  echoed  the  gallant 
Captain. 

"A  fruitless  one,"  interposed  the 
Colonel.  "We  were  much  against  the 
match  in  every  way,  Inward,  as  you 
know,  for  the  Channing^  are  not  people 
to  mate  with  us,  but—" 

"  It  was  derogatory  even  to  think  of 
it,"  interrupted  liftdy  Sophia.  "  I  strove 
to  impress  that  upon  you,  Colonel,  before 
you  went." 

**  My  dear — Edward  was  so  bent  upon 
it ;  and  I  thought  there  might  be  miti- 
gating circumstances.  If  the  girl  had 
had  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds 
told  down  with  her,  one  might  have  8wal«> 
lowed  it.  However,  all's  well  that  ends 
well.  Channing  reftises  to  give  her  any 
until  his  death,  so  the  matter  is  at  an  end." 

"  Why  does  he  reftise  ?"  asked  the  Cap- 
tain, with  a  very  blank  look. 

"  He  told  me  he  should  give  her  none  be- 
fore he  died,  and  that  what  there  would  be 
for  her  then,  the  precise  amount,  he  real- 
ly could  not  state.  And  he  proceeded  to 
ask  me,  in  a  tone  of  resentment,  if  I  had 
come  there  to  make  a  barter  for  his 
daughter.'* 

"I  hope  this  will  cure  you  of  looking 
for  a  wife  in  a  plebian  family,  son  Ed- 
ward," observed  Lady  Sophia.  "Your 
brothers  have  both  married  women  of  title 
— and  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  advising  you 
to  do  the  same.  It  would  not  have  been 
convenient  to  them  to  receive  Miss  Chan- 
ning as  a  sister-in-law.  Who  are  these 
Channings  ?  Nobody.  He  was  nothing 
but  a  country  parson :  it  is  only  since  he 
got  this  chapel  that  even  their  name  has 
been  heard  of." 

"But  Miss  Channing  will  surely  have 
money,  sir,"  remonstrated  Captain  Hoare, 
passing  over  his  mother's  remarks  with- 
out comment. 

"Whether  she  will  have  a  thousand 
pounds,  or  whether  she  will  have  fifty 
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thousand,  is  nothing  to  us,"  was  Colonel 
Hoare's  reply.  "  You  cannot  marry  her 
upon  the  uncertainty.  I  should  never 
give  my  consent.  I  tell  you — ^indeed,  I 
told  you  before — ^that  my  only  induce- 
ment was  the  hope  that  she  might  be  a 
large  fortune.     You  must  give  her  up." 

"Well — ^if  there's  no  help  for  it.  I 
don't  feel  inclined  to  marry  tne  best  girl 
that  ever  stepped,  unless  she  can  bring 
grist  to  the  mill." 

"There's  plenty  of  time  for  you  to 
think  of  marrying,"  cried  Lady  Sophia. 
"  I  cannot  imagine  what  put  sucn  a  thing 
in  your  head.  Pray  forget  this  nonsen- 
sical episode  of  romance,  Edward." 

"I  suppose  I  must,"  said  the  young 
officer  to  nimself.  "  But  she  was  a  deuced 
nice  girl,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  the  old 
parson  would  give  her  lots  of  tin." 

So,  little  wonder  that  Captain  Hoare 
was  late.  When  he  entered,  the  evening 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Miss  Channing 
was  waltzing,  in  exuberant  spirits — so  far 
as  anything  appeared  to  tne  contrary. 
He  came  up  to  her  when  ihe  was  free. 
She  was  standing  in  the  recess  of  the 
bow-window,  which  opened  upon  a  small 
terrace  filled  with  exotics — a  London 
apology  for  a  garden.  At  the  moment 
no  one  was  there  but  herself,  so  theywere 
comparatively  alone.  Captain  Hoare 
took  her  hand  in  silence. 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  you  should  be 
here  early  ?"  me  exclaimed. 

"I  did  mean  to  be.  But — as  things 
have  turned  out — ^I  doubted  whether  I 
ought  to  have  appeared  at  all,  and  lost 
time  deliberating.  Then  an  irresistible 
impulse  seized  me  to  come  and  bid  you  a 
last  farewell.  And  why  not?  Nobody 
here  knows  what  has  passed,  or  will  be 
the  wiser." 

Had  he  spoken  in  Hebrew,  his  words 
could  not  have  been  much  more  unintelli- 
gible to  Miss  Channing. 

"  Bid  me  farewell !"  she  repeated.  "  I 
do  not  understand.  Is  your  regiment 
ordered  abroad  ?" 

Neither  did  Captain  Hoare  imderstand. 
"Perhaps  you  have  not  seen  Dr.  Chan- 
ning ?"  ^e  exclaimed,  after  a  pause,  as  a 
sudden  idea  occurred  to  him. 

"  I  have  not  seen  papa  since  the  middle 
of  the  day." 

"You  are  not  i^orant,  dear  Miss 
Channing,  that  I  had  set  my  heart  and 
mind  upon  you,"  he  rejoined,  gently  re- 
taining ner  hand,  and  lowering  his  voice 


to  a  whisper.  "  I  do  not  think  you  could 
have  mistaken  my  sentiments,  although 
they  were  only  impUed." 

Her  blushing  cheek  and  downcast  eye 
told  that  she  had  not. 

"And  now  to  have  these  delightful 
hopes  knocked  on  the  head  by  two  crabbed 
old  fathers  is  almost  more  than  mortal 
ought  to  stand.  I  can  only  hope  you  will 
not  feel  it  as  I  do." 

A  cold  shiver  of  dismay  ran  through 
the  heart  of  Margaret  Channing.  "  I  am 
not  quite  sure  what  it  is  you  mean,"  she 
faltered. 

"What  a  blessing  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  money  in  the  world  I  My  father 
called  on  Dr.  Channing  this  afternoon  to 
open  negotiations,  and  the  two  must  get 
differing  about  the  base-metal  part  of  the 
transaction.  So  he  came  home,  laid  his 
embargo  on  me,  and  ordered  me  to  con- 
sign you  to  the  reeions  of  forgetfiilness. 
You  will,  no  doiu^t,  receive  the  same 
command,  as  to  me,  from  Dr.  Channing. 
The  unnatui;ally  hard  stuff  that  fathers  are 
made  of!" 

She  could  not  entirely  prevent  the  ex- 
pression of  her  wounded  feeling^  strug- 
gling to  her  face.  Captain  Hoai^ww  its 
Ealeness,  and  spoke  with  more  feeling  than 
e  had  hitherto  displayed. 

"Dear  Miss  Channing,  I  am  deeply 
sorry  for  this  termination  to  our  valued 
friendship.  I  should  have  been  proud  and 
happy  to  call  you  my  wife,  and  Uiat  I  may 
not  do  so  is,  believe  me,  no  fault  of  mine. 
We  may  not  act  against  circumstances, 
but  I  shall  regret  this  day  to  the  last  hour 
of  my  life.  And  now  I  w31  say  &rewell : 
it  is  painful  to  me  to  linger  here,  as  it 
must  be  painful  to  you." 

He  wrung  her  hand,  and  quitted  the 
rooms;  and  Margaret  Chamung's  spirit 
sank  within  her.  Confused  visions  of^the 
true  heart  she  had  thrown  away^br  no<ft- 
in^  rose  before  her  in  bitter  modkery. 
One  came  up  and  claimed  her  for  the 
dance:  she  did  not  know  what  she  an- 
swered, save  that  it  was  an  abrupt  reftuaL 
She  sank  down  in  a  sort  of  a^hy,  and 
presently  she  discerned  her  father  making 
his  way  towards  her. 

"I  suppose  you  are  not  ready  to  go 
home,  Margaret?" 

"Oh  yes  I  am,  papa.  Mvhead  aches 
with  the  heat,  as  it  did  yesterday  in  choroh, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  go." 

"Then  say  good  night  to  Mrs.  Golding- 
ham,  and  come." 
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"Thankfully,"  she  muttered  to  herself. 
"  Anything  to  be  alone." 

Until  they  were  nearly  at  home  Dr. 
Channing  was  silent,  leaning  back  in  his 
comer  of  the  carriage.  It  was  in  sight 
when  he  raised  himself  to  speak. 

"  A  pretty  sort  of  a  high  and  mighty 
fellow  that  Colonel  Hoare  is!  Do  you 
know  what  he  wanted  ?" 

"  No,"  was  Margaret's  answer. 

"  Wanted  me  to  undertake  to  give  you 
twenty  thousand  pounds  down  on  your 
wedding-day,  condescendingly  intimating 
that  it  might  be  settled  upon  you.  I  told 
him  I  should  not  do  it :  that  what  would 
come  to  you  would  come  at  my  death, 
and  not  before." 

"  And  then,"  repeated  Margaret,  in  a 
low,  apathetic  sort  of  voice,  "  what  did 
he  say  then  ?" 

"  Then  he  stiffly  rose,  said  the  proposal 
he  had  hoped  to  make  on  behalf  of  his  son 
must  remain  unmade,  and  so  q^arched 
out.  They  are  a  proud,  stuck-up  set, 
Margaret:  we  afe  better  off  without 
them." 

"  Yes.    Perhaps  we  are." 

"You  do  not  regret  it,  child?"  he 
added,  a  shade  of  anxiety  visible  in  his 
voice.  ♦- 

"  Papa,  I  do  not  regret  Caption  Hoare. 
I  do  not  really  care  for  him." 


n. 


It  was  a  foggy  day  in  November,  six- 
teen or  seventeen  months  subsequent  to 
the  above  events.  The  dusk  of  evening 
was  drawing  on,  and  Margaret  Channing 
sat  in  front  of  a  large  fire,  her  eyes  fixed 
dreaniily  on  the  red  coals.  What  did  she 
see  in  them?  Was  she  tracing  out  the 
Mai  mistake  she  had  made?  She  had 
been  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  eirl  since  then. 

Never  but  once  since  had  she  seen 
Adam  Grainger;  and  that  was  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend.  He  had  ad- 
dressed her  in  a  more  freezingly  polite 
tone  than  he  would  have  used  to  greet  a 
stranger,  and  in  a  few  minutes  quitted  the 
house,  although  he  had  gone  there  with 
the  intention  of  spending  the  evening.  It 
is  probable  he  was  aware  that  money  mat- 
ters had  been  the  stumbling-block  to  her 
proposed  union  with  Captain  Hoare,  since 
the  facts  had  become  known  at  the  time. 
Margaret  despised  herself  thoroughly  for 
the  despicable  part  she  had  played.    She 


was  endowed  with  sound  sense  and  good 
feeling,  and  she  now  believed  that  a  spe- 
cies of  mania  must  have  come  over  her. 
But  she  had  reaped  her  punishment :  for 
her  heart's  sunshine  haa  gone  out  with 
Adam  Grainger. 

A  circumstance  had  this  day  caused  her 
mind  to  revert  more  particularly  to  the  past : 
the  announcement  m  the  pubuc  papers  of 
the  marriage  of  Captain  Hoare.  He  had 
wedded  a  high-born  lady,  one  of  his  own  or- 
der. Strange  to  say.  Miss  Channing  had  not 
received  an  offer  of  marriage  since  that 
prodigal  day  which  had  brought  her  two ; 
strange,  because  she  was  a  handsome  and 
popular  girl,  occupying  a  good  position, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  fortune.  The  neg- 
lect caused  her  no  regret ;  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  she  would  have  said  "  x  es," 
had  such  been  offered  her.  Thought  and 
experience  had  come  to  Margaret  Chan- 
ning, and  she  knew,  now,  that  something 
besides  wealth  and  grandeur  was  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  happiness  of  married 
life.  She  had  learnt,  also,  to  be  less  fond 
of  gaiety  than  formerly ;  she  had  become 
awake  to  the  startling  truth  that  life  can- 
not be  made  up  of  pleasure  and  indulged 
self-will ;  that  it  has  earnest  duties  which 
call  imperativelv  for  frdfilment.  So  Mar- 
garet sat  over  the  fire  this  evening  in  her 
usual  reflective,  but  not  thankless  or  re- 
pining mood ;  if  the  last  year  or  two  could 
come  over  again,  how  differently  would 
she  act!  She  was  iaterrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  her  father.  He  drew  an  easy- 
chair  close  to  the  fire  and  sat  down  shiv- 
ering. 

"Margaret,  I  wish  you  would  write  a 
note  for  me.  I  cannot  go  out  this  even- 
ing, as  I  promised.  Write  and  say  so. 
I  don't  feel  well;  and  it  is  so  cold  to- 
day I" 

"Dear  papal"  exclaimed  Margaret  in 
surprise.  "It  is  quite  warm:  a  muggy, 
close  day.  I  was  thinking  how  uncom- 
fortable this  great  fire  made  the  room." 

"  I  tell  you,  child,  it  is  cold,  wretchedly 
cold.  Or  else  I  have  caught  cold  and  feel 
it  so.    What  have  you  rung  for  ?" 

"For  lights,  papa.  I  cannot  see  to 
write." 

"  Don't  have  them  yet :  I  cannot  bear 
them:  my  head  and  eyes  are  aching. 
There's  no  hurry  about  the  note  for  this 
hour  to  come." 

Margaret  sat  down  again.  Dr.  Chi- 
ning was  leaning  back  in  the  chair, 
hiB  hands  in  a  mtless  attitude,  and  his 
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eyes  closed.    She  gently  touched  one  of 
the  hands.     It  was  ourmng  with  fever. 

"  Papa  I  I  fear  indeed  you  have  taken 
cold.    Let  me  send  for  Mr.  Williams." 

"  Now  there  you  go,  Margaret,  jump- 
ing to  extremes,"  was  the  peevish  rejoind- 
er. "What  do  I  want  with  a  doctor? 
If  I  take  some  gruel  and  go  to  bed  early, 
I  shall  be  all  right  in  the  morning." 

Dr.  Channing  was  not  "all  right"  in 
the  morning.  He  was  worse,  and  unable 
to  rise.  Uis  daughter,  without  asking 
this  time,  sent  for  Mr.  Williams.  Before 
two  days  had  elapsed  Mr.  Williams 
brought  a  physician:  and  the  physician 
brought  another.  Dr.  Channing  was  in 
imminent  danger. 

Margaret  scarcely  left  his  bedside, 
i  though  she  would  not  allow  herself  to 
fear;  hope  was  strong  within  her.  In 
little  more  than  a  week,  Dr.  Glianning 
was  dead.  And  had  died  without  a  last 
&rewell,  for  since  the  third  day  of  his 
illness  he  had  not  recognised  even  Mar- 
garet. 

Margaret  had  borne  up  bravely,  but 
now  she  was  utterly  cast  down,  more  so 
than  many  of  a  weaker  mind  have  been. 
It  was  so  sudden  I  A  fortnight,  nay,  ten 
days  ago,  he  was  full  of  health  ana  life, 
and  now  stretched  there!  Her  senses 
could  scarcely  grasp  the  appalling  fact 
that  it  was  a  reaSty. 

She  had  no  near  relatives  to  turn  to  for 
comfort  in  her  sorrow.  Plenty  of  ac- 
quaintance ;  plenty  of  carriages  driving  to 
the  door  and  ceremonious  cards  and  con- 
dolencies ;  but  these  are  no  solace  to  the 
stricken  heart.  In  one  respect  it  was  well 
for  Margaret  that  she  was  alone.  Had 
there  been  any  one  to  act  for  her,  she 
would  have  lain  down  unresistingly  to 
give  way  to  her  grief:  as  it  was,  she  was 
compelled  to  be  up  and  doing.  There 
were  so  many  things  to  be  thought  o^  so 
many  orders  to  give. 

The  funeral  must  be  settled,  and  Mar- 
garet must  see  the  undertaker.  She  was 
mexperienced  in  these  matters,  but 
thought,  in  her  honor  and  affection  for 
the  dead,  that  she  could  not  give  orders 
for  a  too  sumptuous  procession.  It  is  a 
very  common  mistake.  The  same  day 
she  had  arranged  thiB,  but  later,  a  card 
was  brought  up  to  Margaret.  She  recog- 
nbed  it  as  being  that  of  her  father's  soU- 
oitor,  to  whom  it  had  not  occurred  to  her, 
in  her  trouble,  to  write.  But  he  had 
heard  of  the  death,  and  came  unsought 


for.  He  was  nearly  a  stranger  to  Marga- 
ret :  she  remembered  meeting  him  once 
or  twice  at  Mrs.  Grainger's,  two  years 
before. 

He  inquired  what  use  he  could  be  o^ 
and  they  proceeded  to  speak  about  the 
funeral.  Margaret  was  mentioning  the 
directions  she  had  given,  when  he  inter- 
rupted her,  speaking  impulsively. 

"  My  deal'  Miss  Chanmng,  have  you  con- 
sidered the  enormous  expense  oi  such  a 
funeral  ?" 

Margaret  looked  at  him  almost  scorn- 
fully; and  her  voice,  in  its  emphaiua, 
savored  of  indignation.  "No,  Sir.  I 
have  not  taken  eocpenBe  into  my  considera- 
tion." 

"But — ^pardon  me — are  you  sure  that 
you  are  justified  in  thus  incurring  such  an 
outlay  of  money  ?" 

Her  spirits  were  broken  with  sorrow, 
and  she  burst  into  tears.  "  I  did  not  think 
there  was  any  one  cruel  enough  to  suggest 
that  mercenary  motives  should  influence 
me,  when  performing  the  last  offices  to  my 
dead  father." 

Mr.  Padmore  fidgeted  on  his  chair. 
"  You  are  mistaking  me,  Miss  Chanmng. 
But  I  scarcely  like,  at  the  present  moment^ 
to  speak  out  plainly." 

"Pray,  say  anything  you  wish,"  was 
Margaret's  reply.  "  PLoin '  speaking  is 
best  always :  and  certainly  more  consonant 
to  an  hour  like  this." 

"Then,  my  dear  young  lady,  what  I 
meant  to  ask  was,  whether  you  are  sure 
you  will  have  the  money  to  pay  for  itP'* 

"  What  ?"  uttered  Margaret. 

"  I  fear  that  Dr.  Chanmng  has  not  died 
rich.  Not,  indeed,  in  easy  drcumstan- 
ces." 

Margaret  thought  the  lawyer  must  be 
dreaming.  Dr.  Channing  not  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, when  their  house  was  so  full 
of  luxury  I 

But  it  was  that  very  luxury  which  had 
assisted  to  impoverish  Dr.  Channing,  Mr. 
Padmore  said,  when  explanations  were 
entered  on.  Ever  since  he  had  resided  in 
town  his  rate  of  living  had  far  exceeded 
his  income,  neither  had  he  been  quite  a 
free  man  previously.  Ho  had  borrowed 
money  at  different  times,  which  was  yet 
unpaid. 

Margaret's  heart  sank  within  her  as  she 
listened.  A  hasty  thought  occurred  to 
her.  "There  is  the  insurance  money  I 
Papa  had  insured  his  life." 

"  My  dear,  yes.    But  there  are  debts*** 
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She  dropped  her  head  upon  her  hand. 
It  was  a  startling  communication. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  wholly 
unacquainted  with  these  facts,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  I  hope  you  will  not  feel  that  I 
have  spoken  unkindly  in  alluding  to 
them  ?" 

"  No,  no;  I  thank  you ;  it  was  right  to 
let  me  hear  this.  But  allow  me,  Mr.  Pad- 
more,"  she  added,  with  sudden  energy — 
"  allow  me  to  know  all  my  position  ;  do 
not  hide  anything.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  my  dear  father  leaves  no  money  be- 
hind hun  ?    None  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  that,  yet.  K  any,  it  will 
be  very  trifling.  Nothing  like  —  I  am 
grieved  to  say  it — nothing  like  a  provi- 
sion for  you." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  think  <tf  myself,"  she 
muttered,  in  a  p^ed,  anguished  tone.  ^'  I 
am  thinking  what  a  weight  all  this  must 
have  been  upon  his  mind."  • 

"  Therefore  will  it  not  be  well  to  coun- 
termand the  orders  you  have  given  and 
have  a  more  simple  one  ?  I  think  of  you 
when  I  suggest  this.  Miss  Channing." 

"  It  will  be  well,"  she  replied.  "  I  will 
do  so  without  loss  of  time.  It  would  be 
very  wrong  to  incur  an  expense  which  I 
may  not  be  able  to  pay.  And  after  all," 
she  added,  giving  way  to  an  uncontrolla- 
ble flood  of  sorrow,  "  whether  the  funeral 
be  grand  or  simple,  what  oan  it  matter  to 
my  dearest  father?" 

Dr.  Channing's  affairs  turned  out  to  be 
as  Mr.  Padmore  said.  There  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  debts,  and  but  a  very 
small  surplus  over  it — about  a  hundred 
and  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  it  was  com- 
puted. The  furniture  was  disposed  of 
advantageously,  standing  as  it  was,  to  the 
parties  who  had  taken  the  house  off  Mar- 
garet's hands,  and  the  carriage  and  horses 
were  sold  at  a  fKendly  auction. 

It  was  the  night  before  Margaret  Chan- 
ning was  to  quit  her  home.  She  had  re- 
mained in  it  till  the  last,  superintending 
and  arranging.  The  books  and  the  plate 
she  had  only  that  day  sent  away  to  the 
place  where  they  were  to  be  •  sold ;  and 
she  had  packed  up  her  own  clothes  and 
effects,  ready  to  be  removed  with  her  on 
the  morrow.  Altogether  she  was  very 
tired,  and  sat  down  on  a  low  chair  before 
the  fire,  her  head  aching.  How  miserably 
the  new  year  had  come  in  for  her  I  What 
would  the  next  bring  her  twelve  months 
hence  ? 

She  sat  looking  into  the  fire — ^her  old 


habit — ^tracing  out  events  in  her  imagina- 
tion. Friends,  but  not  many,  had  pressed 
invitations  upon  her  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Channing's  death — "Come  and  stay  a 
week  with  us,"  or  "  a  few  days,"  or  "  a 
month,"  as  the  case  might  be.  But  Mar- 
garet said  "  No"  to  all.  She  deemed  it 
best  to  have  no  deceitful  procrastinations, 
but  to  grapple  at  once  with  her  position. 
She  had  d!one  so,  and  decided  upon  her 
plans.  She  was  well-educated  and  accom- 
plished, and  she  resolved  to  go  out  as 
governess.  Not  to  one  of  those  wretched 
situations,  so  much  cried  down,  of  half- 
servant  half-teacher — ^Margaret  would  not 
have  deigned  to  remain  a  day  in  such — 
but  to  a  desirable  appointment  in  a  desir- 
able familv,  where  she  would  be  highly 
considered  and  properly  remunerated. 
There  would  be  Uttie  difficulty  in  find- 
ing this  for  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Channing. 
As  she  sat  there,  a  remembrance  came 
ov^r  her  of  Captain  Hoare,  of  the  position 
she  had  once  thought  to  occupy  as  his 
wife :  how  different  tibat  romance  n'om  this 
reality !  But  not  half  so  much  did  she 
shrink  from  this  remembrance  as  she  did 
at  the  next — ^her  wicked  conduct  to  Mr. 
Grainger.  She  had  thrown  away  the 
dearly-coveted  hope  of  being  his  wife ; 
thrown  it  away  for  a  chimera  which  had 
failed  her.  Oh!  to  compare  what  she 
might  have  been  with  what  she  was !  with 
her  isolated  situation,  her  expected  life  of 
labor  I  Next  her  thoughts  wandered  to 
her  &ther ;  and  tears  came  on,  and  she 
cried  long  and  bitterly. 

A  servant,  the  only  one  she  had  retain- 
ed in  the  house,  came  in  and  aroused  her. 
"A  gentleman  has  called,  ma'am,"  she 
said,  "  and  wants  to  know  if  he  can  see 
you.    Here's  his  card.'? 

Margaret  held  it  to  the  fire,  and  strain- 
ed her  dim  eyes  over  it.  "  Mr.  Grainger ! 
What  can  he  want?"  she  mentally  exclaim- 
ed. ^It  must  be  something  about  the  in- 
surance. Show  the  gentleman  in  here, 
Mary,  and  light  the  lamps." 

He  shook  hands  with  ner  as  he  entered, 
with  more  of  sympathy  and  tenderness  of 
manner  than  he  might  have  done,  had  he 
not  detected  the  change  in  her — ^the  once 
bloonung  Margaret  Channing.  Her  tear- 
ful cheek  was  wan  and  pale,  and  her  fi^me 
much  thinner  than  formerly;  unless  the 
deep  black  of  her  mourning  attire  deceived 
him. 

"  I  beg  you  to  excuse  this  interruption," 
he  began,  when  the  maid  had  quitted  the 
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room ;  "  I  am  here  at  the  desire  of  my 
mother.  She  thinks  there  has  been  some 
mistake — ^that  you  did  not  receive  the  note 
she  wrote  to  you  hist  week." 

"I  have  not  received  any  note  from 
Mrs.  Grainger,"  replied  Margaret,  press- 
ing her  hand  upon  her  side,  for  her  neart 
was  wildly  beating  at  the  presence  of 
one  whom  she  still  fondly  loved,  "  except 
one  she  kindly  wrote  me  when  papa 
died." 

"  Not  that ;  you  replied  to  that,  I  be- 
lieve ;  this  one  was  written  on  Thursday 
or  Friday  last.  Its  purport,  Miss  Chan- 
ning,  was  to  beg  the  favor  of  your  spend- 
ing a  little  time  with  her  when  you  leave 
here.  I " — ^he  hastened  to  add — "  am  no 
longer  living  at  home.  My  mother  is 
alone." 

The  tears  rushed  into  Margaret's  eyes. 
"  Every  one  is  so  very  kin^"  she  said, 
'*  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mrs.  Grainger 
for  thinking  of  me ;  but  I  must  decline. 
Though  I  wiU  certainly  go  down  and  per- 
sonally thank  her.  Sue  is  no  longer  able 
to  move  out  of  doors,  I  believe." 

"Not  now;  not  for  several  months  past. 
She  wished  me  to  inquire  your  plans: 
though  I  know  not  whetner  you  may  deem 
it  an  impertinence." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Margaret,  scarcely 
able  to  prevent  the  tears  &lling,  so  mis- 
erably did  old  recollections,  combined 
with  present  low  spirits,  teU  upon  her  that 
evening.  "I  feel  obliged  by  Mrs.  Grain- 
ger's interest.  I  am  going  to-morrow  to 
Mr.  Padmore's  for  a  week  or  two ;  he  and 
Mrs.  Padmore  would  have  it  so.  By  the 
end  of  that  time  I  hope  to  have  found  a 
permanent  home.  Friends  are  already 
looking  out  for  me.  I  must  turn  my  abili- 
ties to  account  now." 

"  But  it  is  not  well  that  you  should  do 
so,"  he  rejoined,  with  some  agitation  of 
manner;  "it  is  not  right  for  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  daughter.  We  neard  of  your  de- 
termination from  Mr.  Padmore,  and  it 
grieved  and  vexed  my  mother.  She 
would  be  so  delighted,  Miss  Chamiing,  if 


you  would,  at  any  rate  for  the  present, 
make  your  home  with  her." 

Margaret  did  not  answer.  She  was 
struggling  to  suppress  her  rebellious  feel- 
ings. 

"  If  you  would  but  put  up  with  her  ail- 
ments, she  says,  and  be  free  and  gay  as  in 
your  own  home,  she  would  be  more  happy 
than  she  has  been  since  the  death  of  Isa- 
bel. Allow  me  to  urge  the  petition  also, 
Miss  Channing." 

Margaret  shook  her  head,  but  the  tears 
dropned  forth  uncontrolled,  and  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands.  Mr.  Grain- 
ger advanced ;  he  drew  her  hands  away ; 
he  bent  over  her  with  a  whisper. 

"  Margaret !  I  would  rather  urge  one 
of  my  own.  That  yon  would  come— after 
awhile — ^to  my  home.** 

She  rose  up  shaking.  .  What  did'  he 
mean? 

"  Has  the  proper  time  come  for  me  to 
ask  you  once  again  to  be  my  wife  ?  Oh ! 
let  me  hope  it  has!  Margaret,  dearest 
Margaret,  it  was  in  this  room  you  rejected 
me ;  let  it  be  in  this  room  that  you  will 
atone  for  it." 

"  I  can  never  atone  for  it,"  she  replied, 
with  a  burst  of  anguish.  ^  Do  not  waste 
words  upon  m%  Mr.  Grainger;  I  am  not 
worth  it." 

"  You  can  atone  for  it,  Maigarak  You 
can  let  my  home  be  your  home,  my  name 
your  name ;  you  can  join  me  in  forgetting 
this  long  estrangement,  and  promise  to  be 
my  dearest  wife.  I  will  accept  all  that  as 
your  atonement." 

"  But  I  do  not  deserve  this,"  she  sob- 
bed. "  I  deserve  only  your  contempt  and 
hatred." 

"Hush,  hush,  MiArgarett  Tou  shall 
take  my  love  instead — ^if  you  ¥rill  treasure, 
now,  what  you  o&ce  flunff  away." 

"Indeed  I  do  not  deserve  iy'  she 
murmured;  "it  is  too  great  reward  for 
me."  • 

"  Is  it  ?"  he  answered,  as  he  wound  hia 
arms  sound  her.  "  It  shall  be  yoorSi  Mar- 
garet, for  ever  and  for  ever.^ 


r  ■'■ 
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AMERICAN      NAMES. 


While  the  turbulent  struggles  of  public 
life  in  the  United  States  startle  or  astound 
the  observer ;  while  election  riots,  civil 
war,  and  bloody  personal  encounters  shock 
the  European  sense  of  all  that  is  stable 
and  secure,  there  are  small  analogous 
traits  in  the  quieter  pursuits  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind  that  stamp  it  as  the  most  un- 
steady of  all  human  combinations.  Among 
these,  none  is  more  strilidng  and  few  are 
so  absurd,  independent  of  political  or  party 
versatility,  as  the  mania  for  the  changing 
names ;  not  merely  of  sumames-»-a  thing 
rarely  efiected  in  Enygland,  and  then  only 
as  a  necessity,  attended  by  the  acquisition 
of  property,  by  bequest,  inheritance,  or 
marriage — ^but  of  Christian  names  also, 
changed  at  will,  and  on  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee  ;-1iot  always  from  dishonest  de- 
signs, but  often  from  mere  caprice,  good 
or  bsuf  taste,  or  love  of  variety — from  any 
motive,  in  short,  that  might  induce  an  in- 
dmdual  elsewhere  to  change  a  house,  a 
horie,  or  a  picture. 

This  very  common  custom,  besides 
Inniing  to  infinite  confusion  as  to  personal 
idemhy,  the  verification  of  facts,  and  the 
thles  to  property  among  a  people  so 
wandering,  affords  a  painfril  illustration 
of  the  little  real  respect  as  yet  generally 
prevalent  among  our  cousins  for  family 
records  or  family  associations. 

In  Europe,  attachment  to  a  &mily  name 
is  a  sacred^  sentiment.  If  it  has  been 
rendered  eminent  by  an  individual,  or  even 
reputable  by  a  succession  of  honest  bearers, 
few  would  change  it,  evtti  if  they  could. 
It  may  not  be  euphonious;  yet  we  are 
endeared  to  it  for  the  sake  of  those  by 
whom  it  wag  borne  before  us.  It  may 
not  be  celebrated ;  bait  jr^  hope  to  pre- 
serve it  unsullied.  It  nUly  bave  been  dis- 
graced; and,  in  that  caie,.we  resolve  to 
redeem  it  from  the  BtaixL  Even  when  its 
change  for  some  other  brings  an  increase 
of  worldly  wealth,  we  feel  that  the  donor 
who  has  oongjlMl  liig  gift  with  the  hard 
conation  >>f  aii|liadng  dhr  own  patro- 
nymie  by  his  has  ^^  filched  from  us  our 


good  name,"  and  we  think  that  we  pay  a 
high  price  for  our  good  fortune.  In  fact, 
it  is  only  in  very  rare  instances  of  some 
gross  individual  mfamy  that  families  aban- 
don their  cognomen,  except  in  compliance 
with  the  condition  of  some  valuable  be- 
quest that  forces  the  change  upon  an  heir 
or  a  legatee. 

But  Avho  in  the  (old)  world  would  ever, 
under  any  circumstances,  think  of  changing 
his  Christian  name  for  any  other  whatever  r 
Many  an  Englishman  dislikes  his  familiar 
appellation,  wishes  his  godfathers  and 
godmothers  had  had  more  music  in  their 
names,  or  more  forethought  for  his  sen- 
sitiveness ;  but,  however  harsh  or  ignoble 
his  Christian  name  may  be,  he  is  usually 
satisfied  with  it,  and  cherishes  it — even  as 
a  parent  does  an  ugly  child  —  in  honor 
of  old  associations,  and  as  a  part  of 
himself. 

The  general  subject  of  the  invention  or 
adaptation  of  surnames  in  England  is 
amusing,  and  instructive  too.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  there  are,  in  existence 
among  us,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  surnames,  derived  from  almost 
every  possible  combination  of  personal 
qualities,  natural  objects,  occupations  and 
pursuits,  localities,  and  from  mere  caprice 
and  &ncy.  But  once  established,  they 
are  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  with  respect  if  not  reverence ; 
occasional  changes  m  orthography  taking 
place  to  hide  their  original  meanness ;  or, 
as  Camden  says,  "  to  mollify  them  ridicu- 
lously, lest  the  bearers  should  seeme 
villified  by  them."  In  America,  however, 
these  changes  are  not  confined  to  slight 
alterations  in  spelling,  but  are  adopted 
bodily  and  by  wholesale. 

Levity  and  conceit  are  the  undoubted 
chief  causes  for  this  perpetual  ringing  of 
the  changes  on  names.  It  would  be 
scarcely  possible,  in  most  cases,  t6  trace 
the  custom  to  any  reasonable  or  respect- 
able motive.  The  changes  themselves  are, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  abundantly 
ludicrous ;  but  the  forwardness  with  whicn 
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the  commonest  persons  thrust  themselves   band — ^but  evidently  under  the  inspiration 
(by  impliciition)  into  known  and  well-con-   of  the  last  sixpenny  novel ;  and,  from 
sidcred  families,  and  endeavor    to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  eminent  individuals,    Sarah  Robbins,becoming  Adelaide  Austin. 

'    ''  *  ^ "-" "        Caroline  Follows. 

Sophronia  Bradford. 

Amelia  Livingstone. 

Aravilla  Carter. 

Maria  Bray. 

Malvina  Townsend. 

Phidelia  Prescott 

Alvina  Calista  Hubbmrd. 

Almeda  Taber. 

Almira  Aurelia  Hawkes. 

Sabrimi  Ames  (of  ditto.) 


is  equally  remarkable.  Euncy  Fellows, 

Ilere  are  a  few  examples  from  the  year-  Ruth  Wedge, 

ly  list  published   by  the  Le^rislature   of  Ma     CartS 

Massachusetts.     I    should    like    to  liave  jJd^h  Bray* 

each    individual's   head    subjected    to   a  Betsy  Townsend, 

phrenological  examination,  to  ascertain  if  Sally  Prescott, 

it  would  bear  out  my  notion  of  the  re-  Alice  Hubbard, 

spective  character  of  those  name-cliangers.  Nancy  Tarbox, 

The  following  eight  would  show,  perhaps,  ^^^^  Hawkes, 

a  vain-glorious  pride  dashed  witn  great  Mw^Ames* 
effrontery:                                            ^  (ofSaugus)? 

James  Colbert  takes  the  name  of  Colbert 


ot  Kazan  Wellmgton ;  Lvman  Cook  be-  alters   the    BpeUing 

comes  Lyman  V  an  Buren ;  Diodate  G.  Coon  Bothomlee 

takes  the  name  of  Diodate  ^ilboun ;  John       g^^  ^^  ^rticnlar  taste  for  melody  can 

Pickard  that  of  Daniel  Webster ;   and  ^a^^  influenced  the  Bpinsten  following: 

Noyes  Coker  that  of  Edward  Byron ;  and  ^  ^ 

John  Lawrence  that  of  George  Wadiing-  Anna  Maria  Bean,  who  becomes  Elisa  Patch. 

ton.  Valeria  Pew,  "        ICarjPew. 

Every  one  will  understand  the  motives  Serenetha  Goodrich,  "       Mary  French, 

of  such  a  choice — ^if  choice  was  to  be  made  Tiyphen  Van  Buskirk.  "  IVuioes  GofGbtL 
—of  names  so  gilded  with  historic  and 

literary  fame  as  those  of  Mortimer,  Wei-  Miss  Clara  Princk  cannot  be  blamed  for 
lington,  Washington,  and  Byron.  But,  changing  to  Clarissa  Wilsoiij  or  Abby 
many,  many  Englishmen  are  not  aware  Craw  for  becoming  Abigail  SawtelL 
that  there  are,  or  have  recently  been,  in  Triphena  Moore,  Derdamia  flnney,  Othe- 
ezistence  American  political  celebrities  ^^^  Busk,  and  the  Widow  Naomi  Lad- 
called  Van  Buren,  Webster,  and  Cal-  dington  are  unexceptionably  elegant  and 
houn.  need  no  change ;  yet  changed  they  are  to 

Thebumpof  patriotism  must  be  lament-  other    as    fanciful    appeluitions.    What 

ably  deficient  in  those  who  abandon  the  could  have  induced  Mro.  Betty  Henderson 

peculiarly    national    prenomen    for    any  (no  second  marriage   giving  cause)    to 

other ;     as    Jonathan    Kimball    Rogers,  change  to  Betty  Gnmes?    Or  where  was 

who    takes    that    of  John    K.    Rogers,  the  occult  motive  that  influenoed  Philan- 

and   Jonathan    Kendal    that    of  Henry  der  Jacobs  to  change  to  Philander  For- 

Kendall.  rest ;  Ossian  DoolitUe  to  Ossian  Ashley ; 

This  is  like  giving  up  Yankee  Doodle  Jeduthan  Caldcn  to  Albert  Nelson ;  or 

for  Hail,  Columbia !  the  former  air  smack-  ADan  Smith  to  go  to  the  venr  end  of  the 

ing  of  vulgarity,  and  the  other  having  a  alphabet  and  become  Allan  fzzard  ? 
fine  flavor  *  Under  sundry  un&thomable  influences, 

Tlie  romantic  and  lackadaisical  develop-  Horace  Fish  and  his  wife  Rhnhemah  take 
meuts  must  bo  strong  in  the  following  the  surname  of  Tremont ;  Curtis  Sqnires 
young  ladies,  several  of  them  having  that  of  Pomeroy  Montagae :  William  H. 
abandoned  their  good  old  English  name —  Carlton  that  of  Augustus  Carlton ;  Ligebor 
not,  be  it  observed,  for  the  sake  of  a  bus-  Janson  that  of  Lieebor  Anderson ;  George 
— Hoskiss  tliat    or  George  Puffer.    John 

♦  The  very  ordinary  tune,  Yankee  Doodle,  was  Ju"^Per   shows  good   taste  in  beooming 

adopted  during  the  Revolution  as  the  national  air,  simple  John  Mason. 

ftvin  ita  haviug  been  played  by  a  country  fifer  as  a       Daniel  Ames  merely  chanires  a  letter, 

quick-stop  dunnR  the  march  of  a  small  detachment  of  «nd  [a  Daniol  Fmpa      hr  Jft^K  OnA^lrAn 

gallant  countrymen  to  the  fight  of  Bunker's  Hill-a  v  u  x:  i?^  f  .  ^'  ^^'  •'^5  ^'*?^~^" 
glorious  title  to  distinction,  and  far  superior  to  that  i  "^^•*^"'  nndmg  his  name  unwieldy,  smks  a 

of  the  composition  which  has  superseded  it  among  the  couple  of  syllables  and  the  quack  at  the 
fiishiouablosociety  of  America.                              j  same  time,  and  is  transformed  to  Jacob 
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Bush,  M.D.  Nathaniel  Hopkins,  betaking 
himself  to  rural  life,  I  suppose,  becomes 
Sylvanus  Hopkins.  But  I  cannot  perceive 
what  John  Cogswell  gains  (except  ad- 
ditional trouble)  by  inserting  two  more 
very  unmusical  monosyllables,  and  becom- 
ing John  Beare  Doane  Cogswell. 

I  am  sorry  to  perceive  that  some  Irish- 
men have  been  infected  by  the  epidemic ; 
and,  while  renouncing  their  country,  try 
to  get  rid  of  their  national  distinctions. 
For  instance,  Patrick  Hughes  changes  to 
William  Hughes ;  Timothy  Leary  changes 
to  Theodore  Lyman ;  Mason  McLoughlin 
becomes  Henry  Mason ;  and  six  other 
persons  of  his  name  following  his  bad  ex- 
ample, a  whole  branch  of  the  family  tree 
of  the  McLoughlins  is  lopped  oflf. 

As  a  pendant  to  this  anti-national  pic- 
ture, a  group  of  five  Bulls  abandon  the 
honest  English  patronymic  of  their  com- 
mon father,  John,  and  degenerately  change 
it  to  Webster. 

A  good  excuse  may  exist  for  the  family 
of  Straw,  the  man  of  it,  as  well  as  his  wire 
and  seven  children  (Cynthia,  Sophilia, 
Elvina,  Diana,  Sophronia,  Phelista,  and 
Orestus),  for  becoming  so  many  Nileses ; 
while  another,  called  Death,  petition 
(through  a  member  named  Graves),  and 
are  metamorphosed  into  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and 
the  Misses  Dickenson,  Masters  Ashael  G., 
Jothan  P.,  and  Able  S.,  their  sons,  also 
change  from  Death  to  Dickenson ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  retain  their  villanous  pre- 
nomens  and  unmeaning  initials. 

One  Mr.  Wormwood,  with  some  fun  in 
him,  asks  to  be  allowed  to  change  his 
name  for  some  other;  "certain,"  as  he 
says,  "that  no  member  of  taste  will  oppose 
his  request." 

Another  individual,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, also  petitions  for  leave  to  change,  on 
the  double  ground  of  the  inconvenient 
length  of  seven  syllables  in  writing  or 
speaking  (a  true  go-a-head  Yankee^,  and 
on  his  inability  to  "  support  the  dignity 
of  a  name  so  famous  m  history!"  It 
must  be  observed  that  this  smart  mechanic 
did  not  refer  to  the  Conqueror  of  Darius, 
but  to  the  greatest  Alexander  he  had  ever 
heard  of:  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  Washington;  and  I  only  hope 
(for  the  sake  of  American  amour  propre) 
that  a  portion  of  my  readers  may  mow 
who  is  meant. 

To  these  instances  of  ever-shifking  al- 
terations, I  may  add  one  of  a  Miss  Hogg 
who  became  Miss  Howard ;  of  another,  a 
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hiffhly  estimable  family,  the  Crownin- 
shields  of  Marblehead,  whose  original 
name  was  Grunsel ;  and  still  another,  the 
former  Tinkers,  who  are  the  present  Buck- 
inghams.    So  much  for  them  1 

In  looking  at  this  scanty  number  of  ex- 
amples, and  reflecting  that  such  arbitrary 
changes  are  every  year  taking  place  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Union  to  a  very 
large  amount,   we    may  imagine,   apart 
from  the  absurdity  of  the  custom,  the 
confusion  and  the  mischief  it  occasions. 
Yet,  however  strange  it  appears  to  us,  it 
is  perhaps  more  wonderful  that  consider- 
ing the  fecility  of  the  operation,  it  is  not 
still  oftener  practised.    A  recent  Ameri- 
can paper  tells  us  of  a  femily  in  the  town 
of  Detroit,  whose  sons  were  named.  One 
Stickney,  Two  Stickney,  Three  Stickney ; 
and  whose  daughters  were  named.  First 
Stickney,    Second    Stickney,    etc.      The 
three  elder  children  of  a  fainily  near  home 
were  named  Joseph,  And,  Another ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that,  should  any  more 
children  have  been  bom,  they  would  have 
been  named  Also,  Moreover,  Neverthe- 
less, and  Notwithstanding.    The  parents 
of  another  family  actually  namea  their 
child  Finis,  supposing  it  was  their  last; 
but  they  happened  afterwards  to  have  a 
daughter  and  two  sons,  whom  they  called 
Addenda,  Appendix  and  Supplement. 

Whatever  exaggeration  tnere  may  pos- 
sibly be  in  these  last-quoted  instances, 
there  is  certainly,  in  New  England  as  well 
as  in  the  less  established  parts  of  the 
Union,  a  curious  taste  for  grotesque, 
though  less  startling,  combination  in 
names.  In  what  degree  fethers  or  god- 
fathers are  responsible  for  this,  or  whether 
existing  individuals  have  capriciously  al- 
tered their  children's  Christian  and  sur- 
names in  the  present  generation,  I  cannot 
determine.  It  is  equally  puzzling  to  ac- 
count, on  either  hypothesis,  for  such  names 
as  strike  the  eye  on  the  shop-signs  or 
door-plates,  or  in  the  newspapers  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  elsewhere. 
For  instance :  Apollo  Munn,  Quincy 
Tufts,  Orlando  Tomkins,  Bea  Tiffkny,  * 
Polycretus  Flag,  Sylvester  Almy,  Peleg 
Sprague,  Rufus  Choate,  Abiza  Bigelow, 
Jabez  Tarr,  Asaph  Bass,  Azor  Tabor, 
Hiram  Shumway,  Kansom  Sperry,  Nahum 
Capon,  Elihu  Amadon,  Grigeon  ^  links, 
Zichri  Nash. 

Gideon,  Hephzibah,  Hasiph,  Gibeon, 
Uriah,  Seth,  Ehiathan,  JednthaOi  Virgil, 
Pliny,  Horace,  Homer,  with  FfdHih,  Hope, 
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Charity,  and  all  the  other  virtues,  are  com- 
inon  prenomens  all  over  the  country.  Many 
of  these,  while  making  us  smile,  recal  as- 
sociations Scriptural  and  classical,  or  of 
our  own  histonc  and  puritanical  absurdi- 
ties ;  while  some  of  the  fancy  names  of 
America  remind  us  of  nothing.  Mr.  Pre- 
served Fish  was  a  well-known  merchant 
of  New- York.  Perhaps  the  most  whim- 
sical of  all  is  that  of  a  young  lady  of  a 
country  town  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, Miss  Wealthy  'Ktus.  Attractive 
•and  auspicious  compound  I  Pray  Heaven 
she  will  change  it,  and  that  without  losing 
a  day,  like  her  imperial  namesake !  AnS 
who  knows  but  that  every  one  of  those 
eccentric  appellations  here  recorded  are, 
by  this  time  (like  Uncle  Toby's  oath), 
blotted  out  for  ever! 

However  that  may  be  in  regard  to  in- 
dividuals or  &milie8,  the  national  nomen- 
clature, as  £ir  as  the  names  of  places  are 
concerned,  gives  a  permanent  proof  that 
the  Americans  are  at  once  a  remarkably 
imitative  and  unimaginative  people.  In 
the  immense  catalogue  of  the  names  of 
counties,  towns,  and  cities,  there  is  hardly 
one  they  can  claim  as  their  own  invention. 
They  are  all  of  foreign  or  Indian  deriva- 
tion. The  inconceivable  repetition  of  cer- 
tain names  of  towns  is,  without  joke, 
"confusion  worse  confoundecL"  There 
are  one  hundred  and  eighteen  towns  and 
counties  in  the  United  States,  called 
Washington.  There  are  five  Londons, 
one  New  London,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  LondondeiTys.  Six  towns  called 
Paris;  three  Dresdens,  four  Viennas, 
fourteen  Berlins,  twenty-four  Hanovers. 
There  are  twenty  odd  Richmonds,  sixteen 
Bedfords,  about  a  score  of  Brightons, 
nine  Chathams,  eleven  Burlingtons,  six- 
teen Delawares,  fourteen  Oxfords,  as 
many  Somersets,  a  dozen  Cambridges, 
twenty-five  Yorks  and  New-Yorks,  and 
other  English  names  in  proportion. 
There  are  twelve  towns  with  the  prefix  of 
Big,  four  Great,  and  sixteen  Little.  There 
are  nine  Harmonys,  double  as  many  Con- 
cords (but  no  Melody);  thirteen  Free- 
doms, lorty-four  Libertys  (and  plenty  of 
slavery).  Twenty-one  Columbias,  and 
seventy-eight  Unions.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  four  towns  and  counties  of 
the  color  Green,  twenty-four  Browns, 
twenty-six  Oranges,  and  five  Vermilions 
— all  the  hu  }s  of  an  autumnal  forest ;  but 
they  shrink  from  calling  any  of  them 
Black,   though    they    sometimes   would 


make  white  appear  so,  especially  in  the 
Repudiating  States.  Fifteen  &08hens, 
eleven  Canaans,  thirty  Salems,  eleven 
Bethlehems,  testify  to  the  respect  in  which 
Scriptural  names  are  held ;  while  homage 
has  been  done  to  classic  lands  in  sundry 
log-hut  villages,  some  of  them  &st  swelling 
in  population  and  prosperity.  ^^IliumfuiV^ 
is  belied  by  the  existence  of  sixteen  Troys. 
There  are  twelve  Romes,  and  eight 
Athenses ;  but  only  one  Romulus — ^and  I 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  ;neet 
with  any  of  the  Athenians. 

Many  great  writers  have  been  honored 
in  these  national  baptisms.  There  are 
several  Homers,  Virgils,  Drydens,  and 
Addisons,  a  couple  of  Byrons,  but  not  yet 
(nor  likefy  to  be  in  any  sense)  a  Shak- 
speare.  There  are,  however,  five  Avons, 
three  Stratfords,  a  Romeo,  a  Juliet ;  be- 
sides, defying  classification,  four  Scipios, 
six  Sheffields,  twelve  Manchesters.  T^ere 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and  coun- 
ties called  New  sometmngs,  and  only  six 
Old  anythings.  The  most  desperate  effort 
at  invention  is  to  be  found  in  repetitions 
of  Sprin^elds,  Bloomfields,  and  Green-' 
fields.  All  the  cities  of  the  East  are  mul- 
tiplied many  times,  with  the  exception  of 
Constantinople,  which  does  not  ngore  in 
the  list  at  all ;  but,  in  revenge,  there  is 
one  Constantino.  There  are  very  few  at- 
tempts at  giving  to  Yankee  humor  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.  Bat  I  have  dis- 
covered the  fimny  title  of  Jim  Henry  at- 
tached to  a  soi-disarU  town  in  Miller 
County,  State  of  Missouri;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  perceive  the  stupid-  name  of 
Smallpox  rastened  (not  finnly,  I  hope)  on 
one  in  Joe  Davis  County,  XUinois. 

The  comparative  popularity  of  public 
men  may  or  may  not  bi  infer/ed  from  the 
number  of  times  their  names  may  be  found 
on  the  maps.  It  is  remarkable  that  there 
are  ninety-one  Jacksons,  eighty-three 
Franklins,  sixty-nine  Jeffersons,  thirty-four 
Lafayettes,  fifty-eight  Monroes,  fifty  Madi- 
sons,  fifty-nine  Parrys,  thirty-two  Har- 
risons, twenty-seven  Clintons,  twenty-one 
Clays,  sixteen  Van  Burcns,  fourteen  Ben- 
tons  ;  but  there  are  only  three  Websters. 

The  indigenous  fruits,  shrubs,  and  trees 
give  titles  to  many  of  the  streets  in  cities 
and  towns,  but  to  few  of  the  towns  them- 
selves. There  is  one  Willow,  a  few  Oaks 
(out  of  forty  odd  varieties  of  the  forest 
king),  and  not  one  Persimmon,  nor,  as  fiur 
as  1  can  learn,  a  Pepperidge,  one  of  the 
most  beautiftd  of  American  trees. 
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A  New-York  newspaper,  writing  on 
this  subject,  suggests  the  propriety  of 
passing  a  law  prohibiting  tne  use  of  a 
name  for  a  town  or  county  that  has  ever 
been  used  before  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  immediately  recoils,  like  Fear  in  the 
Ode, 

"  Even  at  the  soimd  itself  had  made." 
And  well  it  might.    For  if  the  notion 


were  followed  up,  new  towns  might  be 
numbered,  as  streets  often  are  at  present, 
and  some  such  arithmetical  combination 
might  occur  as  a  letter  addressed  to 

Mister  Jonathan  Snookinson, 
Sixty-fourth  Street, 

Forty-first  City, 
Nineteenth  County, 
State  of  Concision. 


•  m*     »»  > 


From    Titan. 


ADDRESS      TO      THE      MOON. 


Daughteb  of  earth  I  serene  from  thy  high  places 
Thou  lookest  forth  upon  thy  good  old  mo&er, 

Returning  her  attraction's  fond  embraces, 
Fair  child  of  her  who  ne'er  had  such  another  I 

Her  mighty  breast  turned  ever  to  thy  dwelling, 

With  all  a  parent's  love  is  deeply  swelling. 

Still  fair  art  thou,  as  when  thou  first  ascended 
Heaven's  ancieiit  dome— undimm'd  by  ages 
hoary; 

"  Walking  in  brightness,"  by  pale  stars  attended ; 
Adorning  Night  with  venerable  glory; 

All  mild  and  lonely  in  thy  beauteous  brightness, 

Like  to  a  Aill-blown  rose  of  silvery  whiteness. 

Thou  hast  been  worshipp^  by  every  nation ; 

Even  where  Lord  Bo^'s  telescope  is  mounted ; 
Perchance  thou  hast  received  the  adoration 

Of  savages  too  numerous  to  be  counted ; 
No  wonder  if  they  praised  thy  heavenly  marches. 
When  we  have  tribe^  who  this  day  worship 
larche& 


Thy  uMnes,  in  verse,  would  stretch  ftt)m  earth  to 
zenith: 
I  need  not  tell  thee  that  the  Babylonians 
Adored  thee  with  foul  rites  as  Succoth-benotli, 

Nor  that  thou  art  **The  Meen"  of  Aberdonians; 
How,  when  from  night's  blue  brow  thy  horns  have 

shot  out, 
"Eh,  there's  tiio  meen!'*  they  cry,  and  point  the 
spot  out. 


■  ■ 


*  The  Shamans  of  Northern  Asia. 


The  Chmese  Emperor  styles  himself  thy  "  brother ;" 
And  I  (the  humble  subject  of  a  nation 

Taught  to  believe  that  Earth's  our  common  mother) 
Look  fondly  up,  and  see  a  near  relation — 

An  elder  sister — smiling  down  to  guide  me. 

When,  in  the  darkness,  evil  might  betide  me. 

rve  heard,  Egyptian  heathens  called  thto  Isis, 
And  others,  Luna^  Ashtaroth,  and  Venus, 

Diana,  Gynthio;  but  my  worship  rises 
On  purer  wing  than  that  of  old-world  genus: 

I  don't  believe  the  nonsense  of  astrology, 

Far  less  the  fictions  of  obscene  mythology. 

Urania^  Hecate,  Queen  of  Heaven— 'tis  foUy 
To  wander  o'er  such  wastes  of  nomendatiire; 

And  after  such  fine  names,  how  melancholj^ 
To  hear  inconstancy  pronounced  thy  nature  t 

To  find  thy  name  synonymous  for  madness, 

Should  even  affect  a  lunatic  with  sadness. 

Even  the  great  Herschel,  whose  deep-searching  gazes 
Thine  oft  have  met  through  forty-feet  reflector, 

Which  magnifies  some  thousand  times  thy  phases, 
And  makes  tiiee  seem  a  most  unmoonly  spectre— 

Even  he,  who  cultivates  thy  dose  acquaintuice, 

Hits  off  thy  character  in  one  fell  sentence : 

"  Inconstant  jade,"  (so  ran  his  observations,)* 
^*Now  mowing  down  the  stars  with  murderous 
sickle; 

Now  chashig  out  of  sight  whole  constellations; 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  for  ever  fickle." 

Alas  1  that  ever  speech  of  suck  malignity 

Was  uttered,  to  insult  thy  queenly  dignity  1 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  in 
England  about  five  years  ago. 
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Let  those  who  watofa  thy  intricate  gyrations, 
And  talk  so  much  of  thj  irregularity, 

Blame  their  approximated  calculations, 

And  learn  to  treat  thee  with.a  little  charity : 

Their  bosoms  feel  no  gratehil  throb  for  what  a  light 

Thou  rainest  down  on  earth,  thou  lovely  satellite  1 

Long  ere  the  rudest  living  fbrm's  creation. 
When  thou  wcrt  marching  round  a  world  primeval, 

A  wandering  witness  of  the  desolation 
That  marked  each  mighty  continent's  upheaval, 

Wert  thou,  from  center  to  thine  utmost  border, 

A  rival  chaos  struggling  into  order. 

That  &ce  of  thine— alternate  round  and  broken — 
Has  whitened  jungles,    mountains,    lakes,  and 
rivers, 
Whose  names  by  mortal  tongue  were  never  spoken, 
And  shone  on  earth's  old    boundaries   torn  in 
shivers : 
And  thou  hast  watched  the  ruin  and  commotion, 
When  hissing  lava-torrents  dried  old  Ocean. 

iVe  thought,  when  half  the  people  of  a  city 
Ran  forth  to  see  some  puny  mortal's  rockets^ 

I  heard  thee  hail  them,  with  a  voice  of  pity: 
Good  people  I  put  your  money  in  your  pockets. 

You  should  have  been  with  me,  and  witnessed,  gpratis, 

Old  Earth  one  pyrotechnic  apparatus. 

And  thou  hast  shone  upon  gigantic  branches, 
Through  which  the  huge-boned  mastodon  went 
crashing; 
And  seen  vast  creatures  sitting  on  their  haunches, 
Their  white  teeth  glittering,  and  their  big  eyes 
flashing, 
Crunching  the  under  branches  and  the  upper, 
Stripping  whole  forests  bare  at  one  fell  supper. 

Astronomers  have  tried  thy  weight  and  measure. 
And   found   thee   wanting  water;    Uiey   have 
mapped  thee ; 
Determined  every  mountain,  spot^  and  fiasure— 
Li  fact,  done  every  thing  but  mined  and  sapped 
thee. 
I  wonder  if  thou  knowest  that  our  race 
Makes  thy  own  %ht  daguerreotype  tiiy  face  t 

They  say  thy  disk  is  dim  with  desolation, 
All  pitted,  scarred,  and  torn  in  every  feature : 

It  seems  as  if  inanimate  creation 
Had  suffered  small-pox,  like  a  human  creature : 

For  just  as  pock-pits  mar  the  beet  of  faces, 

Have  fierce  volcanoes  left  on  thine  deep  traces. 

They  say  thou  hast  no  trace  of  vegetation ; 

That,  if  thou  hadst,  they  could  not  fail  to  spy  it; 
Dumb,  solemn  rocks  thy  only  population — 

I  \nsh  earth's  natives  only  were  as  quiet ; 
For  thou  must  know,  good  Moon  t  that  our  humanity 
Is  prone  to  bloodshed,  ravage,  and  insanity. 

They  say,  if  any  pQe  on  thee  existed, 
Ajb  large,  for  instance,  as  Westminster  Abbey, 

Their  searching  telescopes  could  not  have  missed  it; 
I  hope  the  lunar  buildings  are  not  shabby ; 

I  wish  they  saw  the  shadow  of  a  steeple, 

Whence  to  infer  the  existence  <^  a  people. 


Yet  sure  we  are  thou  lodgest  one  poor  fellow—* 
From  immemorial  time  we've  heard  about  him ; 

The  Man  i'  the  Moon— no  mate  his  life  to  mellow — 
A  dreary  bachelor  (who  dares  to  doubt  him  7), 

Lone,  wandering  up  and  down  his  rugged  planeti, 

Making  sad  love  to  graoefiil  crags  of  granite. 

0  Moon  t  when  shall  that  man  of  thine  conjecture 
That  his  unwedded  state  is  thrice  barbarmn  ? 

When  shall  the  terrors  of  a  curtain  lecture 
Haunt  the  dull  day-dreams  of  the  lone  Innorian  ? 

Warming  his  shins,  alone,  at  thy  volcanoes, 

No  thought  has  he  of  earth's  divine  Sultanas. 

Ah  me,  fair  empress  1  terrible  disasters 

Would  spread  their  shadows,  if  our  skies  were 
moonless: 
Ten  thousand  themeless  mortal  poetasters, 

Who  torture  thee,  would  evermore  bo  tuneless ; 
And  how  could  bashfhl  girls  make  dumb  confessions, 
Unless  thy  light  revealed  their  fond  expressions? 

That  thou  hast  horns,  will  scarcely  be  disputed; 

And  thou  hast  limb&— if  we  can  trust  astronomy, 
Which  does  not  teach  us  tliat  these  limbs  are  fbotcd, 

Like  those  hinged  on  in  animal  economy; 
Nor  whether,  by  some  hedgehog-like  appliimoe^ 
Thou  still  art  round,  despite  those  limbe  of  scienoe. 

A  tail,  unless  of  very  huge  dimensionfl^ 
Would  make  thine  aspect  certainly  tadpdar; 

Thou  hast  not  got  one :  tails  are  but  inventaons 
Required  in  regions  far  beyond  the  solar, 

Where  comets  through  the  universe  rush  burning 

Five  hundred  years,  then  use  their  tails  in  toniiDg. 

One  Frenchman*  says  a  cometi  earthward  wbeeling, 
Tore  out  yon  gulf  where  rolls  the  Southern  Oeeon ; 

A  rending  wreck  of  continents  went  reelix^; 
Vast  fragments  bowled  with  carrilinear  motion ; 

One  beat  them  all,  and  round  the  earth  went 
spinning ; 

And  such,  O  Moonl  (he  says)  was  fttf  beginning. 

White  rose  of  heaven  I  thou  bloomest  in  thy  beauty, 
The  stars  abashed,  like  little  snowdrops  twinkle : 

How,  then,  shall  I  present  ray  faomble  duty  I 
I  who  am  dark  ^th  earthly  spot  and  wAnkle. 

If  heaven's  bright  stars  aro  pide  before  thy  glory, 

How  shall  a  dod  like  me  appear  before  thee? 

Methinks  111  wait  until  I  see  thee  leaning 
In  thy  last  quarter,  lowly  o'er  the  billow, 

When  thy  slant  face  seems  fiill  of  painfhl  meaning, 
Like  a  wan  visage  starting  from  its  piUow, 

Inviting  low  humility  to  render 

Its  poor  obeisance  to  fading  q^endor. 

Grood  night,    old   Earth's  most   faithAil,   ancient 
neighbor  1 

Thou  wUt  not  leave  her  till  the  stars  an  ftdUng. 
Alas  I  no  pension  waits  thy  uaeflil  labor : 

Thy  doom  is  conflagration  most  appalling ; 
But  thy  red  splinters  rushing  through  tbe  unhrene 
Were  &r  too  grand  a  subject  for  my  poi^  Terse. 


*  Mirobaud. 
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THE     LOST     FACULTY,    OR     SIXTH     SENSE. 


(CojUinued  from  our  last  Number,) 


DB.   DONNB. 

Two  days  after  Dr.  Donne  had  arrived 
in  Paris,  he  was  left  alone  in  a  room  where 
he  had  been  dining  with  Sir  Robert  Drury 
and  a  few  companions.  Sir  Robert  re- 
turned in  about  an  hour  afterwards,  and 
found  his  friend  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  and 
so  altered  in  his  countenance  that  he  could 
not  look  upon  him  without  amazement. 
The  Doctor  was  not  able  for  some  time  to 
answer  his  questions,  what  had  befallen 
him.  But  ailer  a  long  and  perplexing 
pause,  at  last  he  said,  *^I  have  seen  a 
lireadful  vision,  since  I  saw  you.  I  have 
seen  my  dear  wife  pass  twice  by  me 
through  this  room,  with  her  hair  hanging 
about  her  shoulders,  and  a  dead  child  in 
her  arms.  This  I  have  seen  since  I  saw 
you."  To  which  Sir  Robert  answered, 
"  Surely,  Sir,  you  have  slept  since  I  went 
out,  and  this  is  the  result  of  some  melan- 
choly dream,  which  I  desire  you  to  forget, 
for  you  are  now  awake."  Donne  rephed, 
"I  cannot  be  more  certain  that  I  now 
live,  than  that  I  have  not  slept  since  I  saw 
you ;  and  am  as  sure  that  at  her  second 
appearing  she  stopped,  looked  me  in  the 
face,  and  vanished."  This  was  in  1612, 
and  on  inquirv  it  was  found  that  at  the 
moment  of  tnis  apparition  Mrs.  Donne 
was  confined  prematurely  of  a  dead  child ; 
but  the  mother  lived. 


MB.  SCOTT. 

This  gentleman  was  a  physician  living  at 
Norwich.  He  had  retired  from  his  prac- 
tice, having  acquired  a  handsome  fortune 
by  it.  He  was  advancing  in  life,  and 
being  of  a  deeply  religious  turn  of  mind, 
it  was  his  daily  habit  to  retire  to  his  study 
at  certain  hours  for  the  purpose  of  medi- 
tation and  prayer.    On  one  of  these  occa- 


sions he  became  suddenly  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  supernatural  being,  who  ad- 
dressing him  in  a  distinct  and  audible 
voice,  announced  to  him  that  he  must  pre- 
pare to  die.  He  asked  when  it  was  to 
take  place  ?  The  spectre  replied,  "  This 
day  year  /"  and  immediately  vanished. 

Mr.  Scott  instantly  communicated  the 
circumstance  to  his  femily,  on  whom,  as 
may  be  supposed,  it  made  a  deep  and 
painful  impression.  He  himself,  indeed, 
was  the  least  affected  of  any  of  those  in- 
terested ;  for  so  habitual  had  it  been  with 
him  to  contemplate  a  certainty,  sooner  or 
later,  of  such  an  event,  that  at  his  age  he 
considered  it  might  happen  any  day. 
The  announcem3nt,  therefore,  was  looked 
upon  by  him  as  a  salutaiy  warning ;  and 
without  altering  his  mode  of  life,  which 
had  always  been  that  of  an  eminent 
Christian,  he  maintained  his  cheerful  de- 
meanor, and  neither  showed  nor  felt  any 
uneasiness  as  to  the  result.  As  the  time, 
however,  drew  near,  the  anxiety  of  his 
family  and  Mends  increased ;  and,  in  con- 
cert with  himself,  it  was  arranged  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Scott  should  take  a  journey  to 
London,  setting  out  on  the  very  day 
named  by  the  spectre. 

On  that  morning  Mr.  Scott  rose  at  his 
usual  hour,  in  excdlent  health  and  spirits. 
After  breakfast,  whilst  preparations  were 
making  for  his  departure,  he  retired  to 
his  study  as  usual,  and  after  spending  a 
few  minutes  in  devotional  exercises,  he 
ordered  the  coach  to  be  got  ready.  At 
that  period  a  journey  to  the  metropolis 
was  a  very  formidable  undertaking ;  even 
the  stage  coaches  making  two  day's  of  it. 
As  Mr,  Scott  was  to  travel  in  nis  own 
carriage,  it  was  intended  to  occupy  three 
or  four  days.  Everything  being  ready, 
he  took  an  affectionate  mreweJl  of  his 
fiunily  and  friends ;  and  having  handed  his 
wife  mto  the  carriage,  had  his  foot  on  the 
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steps  to  follow  her,  when  he  suddenly  fell 
back  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  instantly 
expired  without  a  sigh  or  groan. 

The  father  of  the  writer  of  this  account 
was  livinff  in  the  fiinuly  of  Mr.  ScQtt, 
(who  wasnis  guardian)  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence;  and  the  writer  has  frequently 
heard  him  mention  the  circumstances, 
which  were  well  known  at  Norwich  at  the 
time  (about  80  years  ago,)  being  made  the 
subject  of  a  poem  byTomfret,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  of  poetry  by  that 
writer. 


LOBD  TYBONB  AND  LADY  BEBESFOBD. 

These  noble  personages  were  bom  in 
Ireland.  They  were  left  orphans  in  their 
infancy,  to  the  care  of  the  same  person, 
by  whom  they  were  both  educated  in  the 
principles  of  deism.  When  they  were 
each  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  thej  fell 
into  very  different  hsmds.  The  person  on 
whom  the  care  of  them  devolved  used  every 
possible  endeavor  to  eradicate  the  errone- 
ous principles  they  had  imbibed,  and  to 
persuade  tnem  to  embrace  the  revealed  reli- 
gion, which  they  refused.  The  arguments 
used  were  insufficient  to  convince  them, 
though  thejr  were  powerful  enough  to 
stagger  their  former  feith.  Though  now 
separated  from  each  other,  their  friendship 
remained  unalterable,  and  they  continued 
to  regard  each  other  with  a  sincere  and 
fraternal  affection.  After  some  years  had 
elapsed,  and  they  were  each  of  them 
grown  up,  they  made  a  solenm  promise 
to  each  other,  that  whichever  should  first 
die,  would,  if  permitted,  appear  to  the 
other,  to  declare  which  reU^on  was  most 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Being. 

Lady  Beresford  was  shortly  afterwards 
addressed  by  Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  to 
whom,  after  a  few  years,  she  was  married. 
But  no  change  in  condition  had  power  to 
alter  her  mendship  for  Lord  TVrone. 
The  families  visited  each  other,  and  often 
soent  more  than  a  fortnight  together.  A 
short  time  after  one  of  these  visits,  Sir 
Marcus  remarked,  when  his  ladv  came  to 
breakfiist  in  the  morning,  that  her  coun- 
tenance was  unusually  pale  and  bore  evi- 
dent marks  of  terror  and  confusion.  He 
inquired  anxiously  after  her  health;  she 
assured  him  she  was  well,  perfectly  well. 
He  repeated  his  inquiries,  and  begged  to 
know  if  anything  had  disordered  her  ?  She 
replied  no,  she  was  as  well  as  usual.  ^^Have 


you  hurt  your  wrist  ?  have  you  sprained 
it?"  said  he,  remarking  a  black  ribbon 
bound  round  it.  She  replied,  "  No,  she 
had  not;"  but  added,  "Let  me  conjure 
you.  Sir  Marcus,  never  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  my  wearing  this  ribbon ;  you  will  never 
more  see  me  without  it.  If  it  concerned 
you  as  a  husband  to  know  it,  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  conceal  it  fit>m  yOxu  I 
never  in  my  life  denied  you  a  request; 
but  of  this  I  must  entreat  you  to  forgive 
me  a  refusal,  and  never  to  urge  me  further 
on  this  subject."  "  Very  well,  my  Lady," 
said  he,  smiling,  "  since  you  so  earnestly 
desire  me,  I  shaU  inquire  no  further." 

The  conversation  here  ended;  but 
breakfast  was  scarcely  over,  when  Lady 
Beresford  inquired  if  the  post  was  oome 
in  ?  She  was  told  it  was  not.  Li  a  few 
moments  she  again  rung  the  bell  for  her 
servant,  and  repeated  the  inquiry,  "  Is  the 
post  come  in?"  She  was  told  it  was  not. 
"Do  you  expect  any  letters?'*  said  Sir 
Marcus, "  that  you  are  so  anxious  respect- 
ing the  coming  of  the  post?"  "I  do," 
she  answered;  "I  expect  to  hear  that 
Tyrone  is  dead.  He  died  last  Tuesday, 
at  four  o'clock."  "  I  never  in  my  life," 
said  Sir  Marcus,  "believed  you  supersti- 
tious ;  but  you  must  have  had  some  uneasy, 
idle  dream,  which  has  thus  alarmed  and 
terrified  you," 

At  that  instant  a  servant  opened  the 
door,  and  delivered  to  them  a  letter  seal- 
ed with  black.  "  It  is  as  I  expected,"  said 
Lady  Beresford,  "He  is  dead!"  Sir 
Marcus  opened  the  letter.  It  was  from 
Lord  Tyrone's  steward,  and  it  contained 
the  melancholy  intelligeaooe  of  his  master's 
death  on  the  Tuesday  preceding,  at  the 
very  hour  Lady  Beresford  had  specified. 
Sir  Marcus  entreated  her  to  compose  her 
spirits,  and  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, not  to  make  herself  unhappy.  She 
assured  him  she  felt  much  easier  in  her 
mind  than  she  had  done  tor  some  time 
past,  and  added,  "  I  can  oommunioate  to 
you  intelligence  which  I  know  will  prove 
welcome.  I  can  assure  you  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt  that  I  am  soon  to 
have  a  son."  Sir  Marcus  received  the  in- 
telligence with  that  pleasure  that  might 
be  expected,  and  expressed  in  the  strangest 
terms  the  felicity  he  should  enerience 
from  such  an  event,  which  he  haa  so  long 
ardently  desired. 

After  a  period  of  some  months,  Lady 
Beresford  was  delivered  of  a  scm.  She 
had   before    been    the   mother   of  two 
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daughters  only.  Sir  Marcus  survived  the 
birth  of  his  son  little  more  than  four  years. 
After  his  decease,  his  lady  went  out  little 
from  home.  She  visited  no  family  but 
that  of  a  clergyman,  who  rewded  in  the 
same  village,  with  whom  she  frequently 
passed  a  few  hours ;  the  rest  of  her  time 
was  entirely  spent  in  solitude,  and  she  ap- 
peared forever  determined  to  banish  all 
other  society.    The  clergyman's  family 


consisted  of  himself  his  wife,  and  one  son, 
who,  at  Sir  Marcus's  death,  was  quite  a 
youth.  To  this  son,  however,  she  was 
afterwards  married,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years ;  and  the  manifest  imprudence  of 
such  a  connection,  so  unequal  in  every 
respect,  was  but  too  well  deprecated  by 
all  her  friends. 

The  event  justified  the  expectation  of 
every  one.  Lady  Beresford  was  treated 
by  her  young  husband  with  neglect  and 
cruelty,  and  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
evinced  him  to  be  the  most  abandoned 
libertine,  utterly  destitute  of  everv  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  and  humanity.  Tx)  this, 
her  second  husband.  Lady  Beresford  bore 
two  daughters.  Afterwards,  such  was  the 
profligacy  of  his  conduct,  that  she  insisted 
on  a  separation.  They  parted  for  several 
years  ;  when,  so  great  was  the  contrition 
ne  expressed  for  his  former  ill  conduct, 
that  won  over  by  his  supplications  and 
promises,  she  was  induced  to  pardon,  and 
once  more  reside  with  him;  and  was, 
after  some  time,  made  the  mother  of  a 
son. 

A  month  after  that  occurrence,  being 
the  anniversary  of  her  birthday,  she  sent 

for  Lady ,  of  whose  friendship  she 

had  long  been  possessed ;  and  a  few  other 
friends,  to  request  them  to  spend  the  day 
with  her.  About  noon,  the  clergyman  by 
whom  she  had  been  baptised,  and  with 
whom  she  had  all  her  life  maintained  an 
intimacy,  came  into  the  room  to  inquire 
after  her  health.  She  told  him  she 
felt  perfectly  well,  and  requested  him  to 
spend  the  day  with  her,  it  being  her  birth- 
day— "  for,"  said  she,  "  I  am  forty-eight 
this  day."  "No,  my  Lady,"  said  the 
clergyman,  "you  are  mistaken.  Your 
mother  ^d  myself  have  had  many  dis- 
putes concerning  your  age,  and  I  have  at 
length  discovered  I  am  right.  Happen- 
ing to  go  last  week  to  the  parish  you 
were  born  in,  I  was  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  my  doubts  by  searching  the  regis- 
ter ;  and  I  found  that  you  are  forty-seven 
this  day." 


**  You  have  signed  my  death  warrant," 
said  she,  "  and  I  have  not  much  longer  to 
live ;  I  must,  therefore,  entreat  you  to 
leave  immediately,  as  I  have  something  of 
importance  to  settle  before  I  die." 

When  the  clergyman  had  left  Lady 
Beresford,  she  sent  to  forbid  the  company 
coming ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  request 

Lady and  her  eldest  son,  of  whom 

Sir  Marcus  Beresford  was  father,  and  who 
was  then  about  twelve  years  old,  to  come 
to  her  apartment.  Immediately  upon  their 
arrival,  naving  ordered  her  attendants  to 
quit  the  room,  "  I  have  something  to  com- 
municate to  you,  before  I  die,"  said  she, 
"  an  event  which  is  not  fer  distant.  You, 
my  Lady,  are  no  stranger  to  the  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  Lord  Tyrone 
and  myself.  We  were  educated  under 
the  same  roo^  in  the  same  principles — 
those  of  deism.  When  the  friends  into 
whose  hands  we  afterwards  fell  endeavor- 
ed to  persuade  us  to  embrace  the  revealed 
reKgion,  their  arguments,  though  insuffi- 
cient to  convince  us,  were  powerral  enough 
to  shake  our  &ith,  and  to  leave  us  waver- 
ing between  the  two  opinions.  In  this 
state  of  perplejdng  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
we  made  a  solemn  promise  to  each  other, 
that  whichbver  should  happen  to  die  first, 
would,  if  permitted  by  the  Almighty,  ap- 
pear to  the  other,  to  declare  which  reUgion 
was  most  acceptable  to  Him.  Accord- 
ingly, one  night,  when  Sir  Marcus  and 
myself  were  in  bed,  I  awoke,  and  discover- 
ed Lord  Tyrone  sitting  by  my  bedside. 
I  screamed  out,  and  endeavored  to  awaken 
Sir  Marcus,  but  in  vain.  'For  Heaven^s 
sake,  Lord  Tyrone,'  said  I,  'by  what 
means  or  for  what  purpose  came  you  here 
at  this  time  of  night  r'    *  Have  you  for- 

fot  your  promise  f'  said  he.  *  I  oied  last 
'uesday,  at  four  o'clock,  and  have  been 
permitted  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  ap- 
pear to  you,  to  assure  you  that  the  reveal- 
ed religion  is  true,  and  the  only  religion 
by  which  you  can  be  saved.  I  am  further 
suffered  to  inform  you  that  you  are  now 
with  child  of  a  son,  who,  it  is  decreed,  shall 
marry  my  daughter.  Not  many  yeara 
after  his  birth  Sir  Marcus  will  die,  and  you 
win  marry  again,  and  to  a  man  by  whose  ill 
treatment  you  will  be  rendered  miserable. 
You  will  bring  him  two  daughters,  and 
afterwards  a  son,  in  chUd-bed  of  whom 
you  will  die,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
your  age.' 

" '  Just  Heaven !'  exclaimed  I, '  and  can- 
not I  prevent  this  ?'    '  Undoubtedly,  you 
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may,*  resumed  he.  '  You  have  free  agen- 
cy, and  may  prevent  it  all -by  resistmg 
every  temptation  to  a  second  marriage. 
But  your  passions  are  strong ;  you  know 
not  their  power ;  hitherto  you  have  had 
no  trial,  nor  am  I  permitted  further  to  tell 
you.  But  if,  after  this  warning,  you  per- 
sist in  your  infidelity,  your  lot  in  another 
world  will  be  miserable.'  *May  I  ask,' 
said  I,  '  if  you  are  happv  ?'  *  Had  I  been 
otherwise,'  said  he,  '  1  snould  not  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  to  you.'  '  I  may  thence 
infer  that  you  are  happy?'    He  smiled. 

*  But  how,'  siidd  I, '  wnen  morning  comes, 
shall  I  be  convinced  that  your  appearance 
thus  to  me  has  been  real,  and  not  the 
mere  phantom  of  my  own  imagination  ?' 

*  WiU  not  the  news  of  my  death,'  said  he, 
'be  sufficient  to  convince  you?'  'No,' 
returned  I,  '  I  might  have  had  such  a 
dream,  and  that  dream  accidentally  come 
to  pass.  I  wish  to  have  some  stronger 
proof  of  its  reality.'  *  You  shall,'  said  he, 
waving  his  hand.  The  bed  curtains, 
which  were  of  common  velvet,  were  in- 
stantly drawn  through  a  large  iron  hoop, 
by  which  the  tester  of  the  bed,  which  was 
of  an  oval  form,  was  suspended.  'In 
that,'  said  he,  '  you  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
no  mortal  could  have  performed  this.' 
'  True,'  said  I,  '  but  sleeping,  we  are  often 
possessed  of  fer  greater  power  than 
awake.  Though  awake,  I  could  not  have 
done  it;  asleep  I  might.  I  shall  still 
doubt.'  He  then  sjud,  '  You  have  a  pocket- 
book,  on  the  leaves  of  which  I  will 
write;  you  know  my  handwriting?'  I 
replied,  '  Yes.'  He  wrote  with  a  pencil 
on  one  side  of  the  leaves.  '  Still,'  said  I, 
'  in  the  morning  I  may  doubt  that,  though 
awake  I  could  not  imitate  your  hand, 
asleep  I  might.'  '  You  are  hard  to  be- 
lieve,' said  he ;  '  I  must  not  touch  you,  it 
would  injure  you  irreparably;  it  is  not 
for  spirit  to  touch  mortal  flesh.'  'I  do 
not  regard  a  small  blemish,'  saidL  '  Hold 
out  your  hand.'  I  did  so,  and  he  touched 
my  wrist.  His  hand  was  as  cold  as  mar- 
ble. In  a  moment  the  sinews  of  my  arm 
shrunk  up,  and  everv  nerve  withered. 
^  Now,'  said  he,  *  whilst  you  live,  let  no 
mortal  eye  behold  that  wrist ;  to  see  it 
would  be  sacrilege.'  He  stopped.  I  turn- 
ed to  him  again,  but  he  was  gone ! 

"During  the  time  I  was  conversing 
with  him  my  thoughts  were  perfectly 
ealm  and  collected ;  but  the  moment  he 
was  gone,  I  felt  chilled  with  horror,  and  a 
£old  sweat  came  over  me ;  every  limb  and 


joint  shook  under  me.  I  endeavored  to 
awaken  Sir  Marcus,  but  in  vain ;  all  my 
efforts  were  ineflectoaL  In  this  state  of 
agitation  and  horror,  I  lay  for  some  time, 
when  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  my  relielE^ 
and  I  dropped  asleep.  In  the  morning 
Sir  Marcus  rose  ana  dressed  himself  as 
usual,  without  perceiving  the  state  in 
which  the  curtams  remamed.  When  I 
awoke,  I  found  Sir  Marcus  gone  down. 
I  arose,  and  having  put  on  my  dothes, 
went  into  the  gallery  adjoining  our  apart- 
ment, and  took  from  thence  a  large 
broom  (such  a  one  as  in  great  houses  is 
frequently  used  to  sweep  the  comers^ 
with  the  help  of  which,  I  then  with  diffi- 
culty took  down  the  curtains ;  as  I  ima- 
gined their  extraordinary  position  would 
excite  the  wonder  of  the  servants,  and  oc- 
casion inquiry,  which  I  wished  to  avoid. 
I  then  went  to  my  bureau,  locked  up  the 
pocket-book,  and  took  out  a  piece  of 
black  ribbon,  which  I  bound  round  my 
wrist.  When  I  came  down,  the  agitation 
of  mind  in  my  countenance  was  too  visi- 
ble to  pass  long  unobserved  by  Sir  Mar- 
cus. He  instantly  remarked  my  conftision, 
and  inquired  the  cause.  I  assured  him  I 
was  perfectly  well,  but  informed  him  Lord 
Tyrone  was  dead;  that  he  died  on  the 
preceding  Tuesday,  at  the  hour  of  four, 
and  at  the^  same  time  entreated  him  to 
drop  inquiry  respecting  the  black  ribbon 
which  I  bound  round  my  wrist.  He  kind- 
ly desisted  from  further  importunity,  nor 
did  he  ever  after  imagine  tSe  cause.  You, 
my  son,  as  had  been  foretold,  I  brought 
into  the  world,  and  in  little  more  than 
four  years  after  your  birth  your-  fitther 
died  in  my  arms.  After  this  melancholy 
event,  I  determined,  as  the  only  probable 
means  of  avoiding  the  dreadfid  sequel  of 
the  prediction,  to  give  up  every  pleasure, 
and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
solitude.  But  few  can  endure  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  sequestration.  I  commenoed 
an  intercourse  with  one  &mily,  and  only 
one ;  nor  could  I  see  the  &tal  consequen- 
ces which  afterwards  resulted  from  it. 
Little  did  I  imagine  that  their  son,  their 
ow/y  son,  then  a  mere  youth,  would  prove 
the  person  destined  by  &te  to  qause  me 
unhappiness.  In  a  few  years  I  ceased  to 
regard  him  with  indifference.  I  endeavor- 
ed by  every  possible  means  to  conquer  a 
passion,  the  flital  consequences  of  which 
(if  I  should  ever  be  weak  enough  to  yield 
to  its  impulse)  I  too  well  knew ;  and  fond- 
ly believed  I  snould  overcome  its  influence; 
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when  the  evening  of  one  fatal  day  ter- 
minated every  effort  of  fortitude,  and 
plunged  me  in  a  moment  down  that  fatal 
abyss  I  had  long  been  meditating  how 
to  shun.  He  had  fi*equently  been  solicit- 
ing his  parents  to  allow  him  to  go  into 
the  army,  and  at  length  obtained  their 
permission,  and  came  to  bid  me  farewell 
before  his  departure. 

"  The  moment  he  came  into  my  room, 
he  fell  down  on  his  knees  at  my  feet,  and 
told  me  he  was  miserable,  and  that  I 
alone  was  the  cause  of  it.  That  moment 
my  fortitude  forsook  me.  I  gave  myself 
up  for  lost,  and  considering  my  fate  as  in- 
evitable, without  further  nesitation  con- 
sented to  an  union,  the  immediate  result 
of  which  I  knew  to  be  misery,  and  its  end 
death.  The  conduct  of  my  husband,  after 
a  few  years  were  past,  amply  warranted  my 
demand  for  a  separation.  I  hoped  by 
this  means  to  avert  the  fatal  sequel  of  the 
prophecy.  But  won  by  his  repeated  en- 
treaties, I  was  prevailed  upon  to  pardon, 
and  once  more  to  reside  with  him,  though 
not  until  after  I  had,  as  I  supposed,  pass- 
ed my  forty-seventh  year.  But,  alas  I  I 
have  heard  this  day,  from  indisputable  au- 
thority, that  I  had  hitherto  lain  under  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  my  age ;  that  I 
am  but  forty-seven  this  day.  Of  the  near 
approach  of  death,  therefore,  I  entertain 
not  the  slightest  doubt ;  but  I  do  not  dread 
its  arrival  Armed  with  the  sacred  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  I  can  meet  the  king 
of  terrors  without  dismay ;  and  without  a 
tear  bid  adieu  to  the  regions  of  mortality 
for  ever. 

"  When  I  am  dead,  as  the  necessity  for 
its  concealment  closes  with  my  life,  I  wish 
that  you,  my  Lady,  will  unbind  my  wrist, 
take  from  thence  the  black  ribbon,  and  let 
my  son,  with  yourself  behold  it."  Lady 
Beresford  here  rested  for  a  few  minutes ; 
but  resuming  her  conversation,  she  en- 
treated her  son  to  behave  so  as  to  merit 
the  high  honor  he  would  in  future  receive 
from  a  union  with  Lord  Tyrone's  daugh- 
ter. Lady  Beresford  then  expressed  a 
wish  to  lie  down  on  a  bed,  and  compose 
herself  to  sleep.  Lady  ■  and  her  son 
immediately  called  her  attendants,  and 
(juitted  the  room,  after  having  first  desir- 
ed them  attentively  to  watcn  their  mis- 
tress ;  and  should  they  observe  any  change, 
to  caU  them  instantly. 

An  hour  passed,  and  all  was  silent  in 
the  room.  They  listened  at  the  door,  and 
everything  was  still.    But  in  about  half 


an  hour  more,  a  bell  rung  violently ;  they 
flew  to  her  apartment,  out  before  they 
reached  the  door  of  it,  they  heard  the  ser- 
vants exclaim,  "  Our  mistress  is  dead  I" 

Lady then  desired  the  servants  to 

quit  the  room.  Lady  Beresford's  son, 
with  herself,  approached  the  bed  of  his 
mother.  They  lifted  up  her  hand,  and 
unbound  the  black  ribbon,  and  found  the 
wrist  in  exactly  the  same  state  Lady  Be- 
resford had  described :  every  nerve  with- 
ered, every  sinew  shrunk  up.  Lady  Be- 
resford's son,  as  had  been  predicted,  was 
married  to  Lord  Tyrone's  daughter.  The 
black  ribbon  and  pocket-book  were  long  in 

the  possession  of  Lady ,  by  whom  the 

above  narrative  was  dated  (drawn  up)  in 
Ireland,  and  who,  together  with  the  Ty- 
rone fiimily,  wrote  the  author,  will  be 
found  ready  to  attest  its  truth. — Fast 
Fedinga  Menovated. 


COLOXSL  GARDINBB. 

The  case  of  Colonel  Gardiner  is  too 
well  known  and  accredited  to  require  any 
argument  in  confirmation  of  its  truth. 
His  life,  Tvritten  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  from 
memoranda  dictated  by  himself,  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  extraordinary  phenome- 
na attending  his  conversion  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  clear  and  certain  than  that 
the  immediate  occupation  of  his  mind  and 
thoughts,  as  well  as  the  whole  previous 
tenor  of  his  life,  were  anything  rather 
than  calculated  to  superinduce  a  train  of 
ideas  tending  to  such  a  result.  He  had 
made,  for  that  very  evening,  an  assigna- 
tion with  a  married  woman  of  rank,  and 
was  awaiting  in  his  study  the  hour  of  his 
appointment,  having  taken  up  a  book  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  away  the  time. 
Whether  he  had  fallen  asleep  or  not,  he 
could  not  tell ;  but  he  suddenly  became 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  an  apparition, 
which  at  once  arousing  him,  ^xQa  his  at- 
tention, and  in  one  moment  changed  the 
entire  current  of  his  thoughts,  desires,  and 
future  existence. 

He  beheld,  surrounded  with  a  halo  of 
light,  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
Cross,  which  addressed  him,  as  he  believ- 
ed, in  an  audible  voice,  to  the  effect, 
"  Have  I  suffered  this  for  thee  ?"  From 
that  moment  the  Colonel  became  an  al- 
tered man,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
promotion  of  that  cause  which  hitherto 
ne  had  set  at  nought.  Without  abandoning 
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his  profession,  as  a  soldier,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  Christians,  and  an 
eloquent  and  saccessful  advocate  of  the 
Christian  faith.  His  whole  after  life  was 
one  continuous  and  constant  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  religion  he  professed ;  and,  his 
enemies  themselyes  bemg  judges,  no  man 
exhibited  a  demeanor  more  blameless,  or 
conduct  more  honorable ;  and  whatever 
sceptics  may  have  to  say,  of  cavil,  in  de- 
preciation of  the  circumstances  whibh  pro- 
duced the  change,  it  cannot  be  demcd, 
that  so  far  as  the  individual  was  concern- 
ed, the  object  attained  was  fully  commen- 
surate witn  the  means  by  which  it  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  unless  a  substantial  rea- 
son can  be  adduced  for  the  change  in  Co- 
lonel Gardiner's  life,  irrespective  of  the 
cause  he  has  himself  assigned  for  it,  it  will 
ever  be  considered  by  rational  persons  an 
interposition  of  Providence,  to  bring  him 
to  repentance. 

A  friend  of  the  writer's,  who  formerly 
resided  at  Bath,  had  related  to  him  the 
following  account.  Calling  one  day,  about 
one  o'clock,  upon  a  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  resided  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  city,  upon  entering  the  garden 
from  an  outside  gate,  he  saw  the  lady 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  garden 
with  a  child  in  her  arms ;  but  in  such  a 
state  of  terror  and  trembling  that  she 
seemed  ready  to  let  it  fall,  and  sink  her- 
self to  the  ground.  On  his  approaching 
to  address  her,  she  exclaimed  in  a^tation, 
"  O  Mr.  S.  I  I  have  had  such  a  dreadful 
alarm.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  heard  my 
fiither's  voice,  distinctly  calling,  *  Elean- 
or 1  Eleanor  1'  and  on  turning  round,  I 
saw  him  coming  into  the  garden 
through  the  gate.  I  instantly  went 
to  meet  him,  but  on  going  round  those 
lilacs  to  the  place  where  I  saw  him  coming 
towards  me,  he  was  not  there,  nor  can  I 
find  him  at  all  in  the  garden." 

Our  friend  endeavored  to  calm  her 
mind,  by  representing  that  it  must  have 
been  an  imaginary  appearance;  and  al- 
though she  stiU  persisted  in  asserting  that 
she  both  saw  her  father  (who  was  uving 
in  Wales,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  or 
ninety  miles  from  Bath,)  and  distinctly 
heard  his  voice,  she  became  more  com- 
posed, and  seemed  to  think  it  possible  it 
might  have  been  an  optical  illusion.  By 
the  next  morning's  post,  however,  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  informing  her  that  her 
father  had  died  at  his  own  house  in 
Wales,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the 


apparition  had  been  seen  by  her  in  the 
garden. 

A  private  friend  of  the  writer,  residing 
in  Dublin,  had  a  brother  who  was  a  sailor, 
and  had  gone  to  the  East  Indies.  She 
was  expecting  him  home ;  and  one  morn- 
ing, as  she  was  about  leaving  the  draw- 
ing-room to  go  down  stairs,  she  cutw  her 
brother  coming  up  towards  her,  with  the 
water  apparently  dripping  firom  his 
clothes  and  hair.  In  amazement,  she  ex- 
cl^med,  "Why,  William  I  where  have 
^ou  been  ?  and  what  have  yon  been  do- 
mg  to  yourself?'* 

Whilst  she  was  speaking,  the  apparition 
vanished,  leaving  her  in  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment and  perplexity.  When  she  re- 
covered herself  she  wrote  down  the  day 
and  hour  in  which  the  spectre  appeared. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  she  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  the  captain  of  the  ship  in 
which  her  brother  had  sailed,  annonndng 
to  her  the  melancholy  &ct  that  he  baa 
been  accidentally  drowned,  on  the  very 
day  and  hour  in  which  the  apparition  had 
presented  itself  to  her  in  DuDlin. 


SECOND  SIGHT. 

This  faculty  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  result 
of  mental  vision ;  and  the  possession  of  it 
by  certain  persons  is  so  well  authenticat- 
ed, that  we  have  no  hemtation  in  induing 
it  in  our  illustrations  of  the  same  principle. 
The  following  instance  is  reu^d  by 
Dr.  Ferrier,  in  his  work  on  the  subject : 

A  gentleman  connected  with  my  fiun- 
ily,  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  certainly 
addicted  to  no  superstition,  was  quartered, 
early  in  life,  in  the  middle  of  last  oentury, 
near  the  castle  of  a  gentleman  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  who  was  supposed  to  possess 
second  sight.  Strange  rumors  were  afloat 
respecting  the  old  ohieftain.  He  had 
spoKen  to  an  apparition,  which  ran  along 
tne  battlements  of  the  house,  and  had 
never  been  cheerful  afterwards.  His  men- 
tal vision  excited  surprise  even  in  that 
region  of  credulity ;  and  his  retired  habits 
&vored  the  popular  opinion.  My  Mend 
assured  me,  that  one  day  whilst  he  was 
reading  a  play  to  the  ladies  of  the  fiunily, 
the  chie^  who  had  been  walking  aoross 
the  room,  stopped  suddenly,  and  assuming 
the  look  of  a  seer,  rang  tne  bell,  and  or- 
dered the  groom  to  saddle  a  horse,  and 
proceed  immediately  to  a  seat  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  inquire  after  the  health 
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of  a  lady.  If  the  account  was  &vorable, 
he  then  directed  him  to  call  at  another 
castle,  to  ask  aj^er  another  lady,  whom  he 
named.  The  reader  unmediately  closed 
his  book,  and  declared  that  he  would  not 
proceed  till  these  abrupt  orders  were  ex- 
plained, as  he  was  convinced  they  were 
produced  bv  second  sight. 

The  chief  was  very  unwilling  to  explain 
himself;  but  at  length  he  owned  that  the 
door  had  appeared  to  open,  and  that  a 
little  woman  without  a  head  had  then  en- 
tered the  room — that  the  apparition  indi- 
cated the  death  of  a  person  of  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  the  only  two  who  resembled 
the  figure  were  these  ladies  after  whose 
health  he  had  sent  to  inquire.  A  few 
hours  afterwards  the  servant  returned, 
with  an  account  that  one  of  the  ladies  had 
died  of  apoplexy,  about  the  time  when  the 
vision  appeared. 

Another  time,  the  chief  was  confined  to 
his  bed  by  indisposition,  and  my  friend 
was  reading  to  hun,  in  a  stormy  winter's 
night,  whUst  the  fishing  boat  belonging  to 
the  castle  was  at  sea.  The  old  chieftain 
repeatedly  expressed  much  anxiety  re- 
specting his  people,  and  at  last  exclaimed, 
"  My  boat  is  lost."  The  Colonel  replied, 
"  How  do  you  know  that.  Sir !"  He  was 
answered,  "I  see  two  of  the  boatmen 
bringing  m  the  third,  drowned,  aU  drip- 
ping wet,  and  laying  him  down  close  be- 
side your  chair !"  The  chair  was  shifted 
with  fin-eat  precipitation.  In  the  course 
of  thinight  the  iSshemen  returned  with 
the  corpse  of  one  of  the  boatmen. 

Sir  Norman  McLeod,  who  had  his  re- 


sidence on  the  island  of  Bemera,  which 
lies  between  the  island  of  North  Uist  and 
Harris,  went  to  the  Isle  of  Skye  about 
business,  without  appointing  any  time  for 
his  return.  The  servants,  in  his  absence, 
being  all  together  in  the  great  hall,  at  night, 
one  of  them  accustomed  to  see  the  second 
sight,  told  the  rest  they  must  remove,  for 
they  would  have  abundance  of  company 
to-night.  One  of  his  fellow-servants  an- 
swered that  there  was  very  little  appear- 
ance of  that ;  and  if  he  had  seen  any  vis- 
ion of  companv  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
accomplished  tnat  night.  But  the  seer 
insisted  upon  it  that  it  was.  They  contin- 
ued to  argue  the  improbability  of  it,  be- 
cause of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
danger  of  coming  through  the  rocks  that  lie 
around  the  isle.  But  within  an  hour  after, 
one  of  Sir  Norman's  men  came  to  the 
house,  bidding  them  provide  lights,  etc., 
for  his  master  had  now  landed. 

VTSCOITNT  DITNDEE. 

Lord  Balcarras  was  confined  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle ;  and,  unconscious  of  what 
was  impending,  saw  the  apparition  of  Vis- 
count IDundee  enter  his  bedroom  at  the 
very  moment  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ballie- 
crankie.  The  spectre  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tains of  his  friend's  bed,  looked  stead&stly 
at  him,  leaned  for  some  time  on  the  man- 
telpiece, and  then  walked  out  of  the  room. 
The  Earl,  not  aware  at  the  time  that  he 
was  gazing  on  a  phantom,  called  upon 
Dundee  to  stop.  News  soon  arrived  of 
the  unfortunate  hero's  fate. 


•  ^  * 


From  T«lt's  Magadne. 


PAUL      DELAROCHE. 


Paul  Delabochb,  the  greatest  French 
historical  painter  of  his  time,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  179Y,  and  died  last  month,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  connoisseur  in  art,  who  held  an 
appointment  in  the  great  national  pawn- 


broking  establishment  of  France,  called 
the  Mont  de  Piete,  his  duty  being  the 
valuation  of  such  works  of  art  as  were  of-' 
fered  there  in  pledge.  His  son's  Christian 
name  was  Jean  Baptiste;  but  being  of 
1  diminutive  stature,  his  schoolfellows  nick- 
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named  him  *^  little  Paul,"  and  that  name 
he  ^erwards  adopted  as  his  own.  He 
commenced  his  studies  as  an  artist  in  the 
department  of  landscape  painting,  but 
having  failed  to  obtain  the  prize  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  when  he  was  a 
competitor  in  1817,  and  his  elder  brother, 
who  had  selected  the  branch  of  historical 
art,  having  relinquished  it  for  commercial 
pursuits,  he  resolved  upon  devoting  him- 
self in  future  to  the  delineation  of  histori- 
cal subjects — ^the  highest  and  most  com- 
Erehensive  of  all  the  branches  of  painting. 
a  1818,  he  entered  the  studio  of  M.  le 
Baron  Gros,  one  of  the  most  distin^ished 
disciples  of  the  celebrated  David,  the 
founder  of  the  modem  French  school  of 
painting. 

All  the  institutions  of  art  in  France 
having  been  abolished  early  in  the  first 
Revolution,  when  every  thing  established 
was  overturned,  and  the  most  precious 
works  of  art  in  the  country  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  fury  of  the  populace,  the  French 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  school  of 
study  for  a  time.  The  principal  events 
of  the  Revolution,  and  ^  the  subsequent 
victories  of  the  French  arms,  formed  the 
main  subjects  of  the  productions  of  their 
artists.  Hence,  there  is  something  theat- 
rical in  the  character  of  most  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Empire.  The  collection  of 
the  works  of  art,  the  spoils  of  conquered 
Furope,  which  so  long  graced  the  museums 
of  Paris,  inspired  the  rising  race  of  French 
artists  with  a  new  spirit;  and  was  the 
means  of  ultimately  introducing  a  more 
correct  taste,  and  a  bolder  style  of  expres- 
sion than  was  shown  in  the  coldly  classical 
E reductions  of  the  school  of  David  and 
is  followers.  Color,  action,  and  drama- 
tic effect  were  the  most  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Gros,  the  master  of  De- 
laroche ;  and  these  he  studied  carefully, 
at  the  same  time  striving,  and  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, even  at  that  early  period  of  his 
career,  to  attain  that  simphcity  of  compo- 
sition, intellectual  grace,  and  dignity  of 
attitude  for  which  his  paintings  came  af- 
terwards to  be  so  celebrated. 

He  first  exhibited,  in  1822,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  at  the  Salon,  three  pictures 
— "  A  Study  of  a  Head,'*  a  "  Descent  from 
the  Cross,"  and  Joas  saved  by  Jehosha- 
beth,"  all  of  which  evinced  much  promise. 
His  progress  after  this  was  rapid.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  new  school  of 
French  artists  who  abandoned  the  acade- 
mical style,  and  aimed  at  a  free  and  more 


vigorous  character  and  execution  in  their 
works. 

In  1824  he  exhibited  three  paintings 
which  showed  not  only  a  striking  improve- 
ment on  his  mode  of  treating  the  subjects 
which  he  had  selected,  but  also  convinced 
all  who  beheld  them  that  he  Imew  the 
precise  themes  which  are  best  adi^ted  for 
historical  illustration.  These  paintings 
were  ^^Philippo  Lippi  Declaring  his  Pas- 
sion to  the  Nun,  wnose  Portrait  he  was 
Painting ;"  '*  Joan  of  Arc  Interrogated  in 
Prison ;"  and  "  Vincent  St.  Paul  Preach- 
ing before  Louis  XIH."  His  success  was 
now  decided,  and  henceforth  he  relied 
with  more  confidence  on  his  own  inspira- 
tions and  genius.  In  1827,  among  other 
works  of  less  mark,  he  exhibited  ^^The 
Death  of  Durante,"  commissioned  for  one 
of  the  halls  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat;  '^The 
Result  of  a  Duel ;"  ^'  Canmont  de  la  Force 
Saved  from  Massacre,"  and  *^  The  Death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth."  The  latter  painting 
was  purchased  by  the  Government  of 
Charles  X.,  and  is  now  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Luxembourg,  where  also  is  his  "  Joash." 
''  The  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth"  is  a 
very  powerful  picture.  The  queen  is 
painted  in  her  last  agony,  stretched  on  a 
carpet  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  her 
women,  one  of  whom  is  arranging  the 
cushions  under  her  head.  The  Arcmbish- 
op  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Keeper,  and 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  are  grouped 
around  her ;  and  the  Se<nretary  of  State, 
Cecil,  is  kneeling  before  her,  in  the  act  of 
soliciting  her  last  commands. 

English  history  afforded  M.  Delaroche 
other  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  art. 
In  1830,  he  exhibited  his  ^'  Princes  in  the 
Tower,"  which  is  also  in  the  Luxembourg; 
and  in  1831  he  produced  his  ^^  Cromwell 
Contemplating  tne  Corpse  of  Charles  I.,'' 
now  in  the  collection  or  the  Earl  of  EUes- 
mere,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  possessor  of  the  valuable  picture  gal- 
lery of  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  es- 
timated in  money  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  His  subsequent  Enelish 
pieces  were  ^^  The  Death  of  Ladv  Jane 
Grey ;"  "  Charles  L  Insulted  by  the  Sol- 
diers of  Cromwell" — ^which  is  also  in  the 
Bridgewater  gallery,  and  for  which  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere  is  said  to  have  paid  85,- 
000  fi-ancs — ^and  "  Strafford  Led  to  Execu- 
tion." 

In  1831,  besides  his  ^^  Cromwell  Con- 
templating the  Corpse  of  Charles  L,"  De- 
laroche produced  two  other  great  work% 
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Cardinal  Richelieu  Ascending  the 
Throne,"  and  "  The  Death  of  Mazarin." 
About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Academie  des 
Beaux  Arts,  and  having  opened  a  large 
atslier^  he  became  a  teacher.  One  of  the 
finest  of  his  historical  pictures  is"  The  As- 
sassination of  the  Duke  de  Guise."  This 
was  that  ambitious  and  implacable  enemy 
of  the  Huguenots,  who  advised  the  dread- 
ful massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  from 
motives  of  personal  revenge  took  upon 
himself  the  assassination  of  Coligny.  Hav- 
ing become  too  powerful  for  the  throne, 
it  was  resolved  that  he  should  Ke  private- 
ly dispatched,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  him  to  a  regular  trial  for  treason. 
The  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  Lognac, 
first  chamberlain  of  the  king,  Henry  HI., 
and  captain  of  forty-five  Gascon  noblemen, 
of  the  new  Royal  Guard,  He  selected 
nine  of  the  most  resolute,  and  concealed 
them  in  the  king's  cabinet.  On  the  23rd 
December,  1688,  the  Duke  of  Guise  went 
to  the  king,  and  was  somewhat  concerned 
at  seeing  the  guards  strengthened.  As 
soon  as  ne  had  entered  the  first  hall,  the 
doors  were  shut.  Guise,  however,  pre- 
served a  calm  demeanor,  and  saluted  the 
bystanders  with  his  usual  courtesy.  When 
about  to  enter  the  cabinet  he  was  stab- 
bed with  several  daggers,  and  before 
he  could  draw  his  sword  he  fell 
dead,  exclaiming,  "  God  have  mercy  on 
me !"  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
thirty  years  old.  In  the  painting  repre- 
senting the  assassination  Delaroche  dis- 
played the  originality  of  his  genius,  and  his 
masterl V  finish.  This  great  picture  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
son  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  1863  it  was 
purchased  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  D'Au- 
male,  for  62,000  fi*ancs,  or  two  thousand 
guineas. 

From  1837  to  1841  M.  Delaroche  was 
engaged  upon  a  vast  and  elaborate  work, 
the  painting  of  the  Hemicycle  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  a  work  such  as  no  other 
French  painter  of  the  time  could  have 
finished  as  he  has  done.  It  forms  a  sort 
of  ima^ary  academy,  or  ideal  assem- 
blage of  almost  all  the  illustrious  masters 
of  past  times,  and  it  may  well  be  consider- 
ed his  chef  de  cewore. 

The  later  pictures  of  Delaroche  com- 
prise two  striking  scenes  in  the  history  of 
the  great  Emperor,  namely,  "  Buonaparte 
Crossing  the  Aim,"  and  "  Napoleon  at 
Fontainbleau."    The  latter,  in  particular, 


derives  its  principal  value  from  the  entire 
originality  of  conception  it  displavs,  and 
the  poetic  feeling  thrown  around  tlie  por- 
trait of  the  feUen  conqueror  of  the  world. 
In  middle  life  the  physiogonoray  of  M.  De- 
laroche bore  a  striking  resmbleance  to 
that  of  the  great  Napoleon.  His  chief 
works  are  "Mirandola,"  "Pilgrim's  Be- 
fore St.  Peter's  at  Rome,"  "Marie  Antoi- 
nette," " The  HapOT  Mother,"  and  "Beat- 
rice Cenci  Led  to  Execution."  The  story 
of  the  Cenci  has  been  made  known  to 
most  readers  by  Shelley's  fine  tragedy  of 
that  name.  Delaroche  most  probably 
took  the  idea  of  his  portrait  of  the  beauti- 
fiil  parricide  from  the  excellent  painting 
said  to  be  by  Guido  Reni,  in  the  palace 
of  Colonna,  at  Rome,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  spreading  over  all  Europe  the 
tale  of  horror  connected  with  her  history, 
Beatrice  and  her  sister  were  executed 
with  a  sort  of  guillotine,  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1699,  The  estates  of  the  Cen- 
ci family  were  confiscated.  To  them  be- 
longed what  was  afterwards  called  the 
ViUa  Borghese,  at  Rome,  since  so  ^eatly 
celebrated  for  its  treasures  of  art.  It  was 
presented  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  who  was  of 
the  house  of  Borghese,  to  his  &mily,  and 
ultimately  came  into  possession  of  Prince 
Camillo  JBor^hese,  the  husband  of  the 
Princess  Mana  Pauline,  the  beautifiil  and 
favorite  sister  of  Napoleon  I.  Mirandola, 
the  subject  of  the  picture  of  the  name 
above  mentioned,  was  bxl  Admirable  Crich- 
ton,  of  Italy,  sumamed  the  Phoenix.  He 
was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  a 
marvel  of  learning  and  genius.  He  went 
to  Rome  in  1486,  and,  we  are  told,  pro- 
posed no  fewer  than  nine  hundred  theses 
on  all  subjects,  which  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  defend  against  all  comers,  ao- 
cordmg  to  the  custom  of  that  age.  As 
knights  combatted  each  other  in  tourna- 
ments, so  learned  men  were  wont  to  chal- 
lenge each  other  to  public  wranglings  and 
disputations.  In  Mirandola's  case,  no  one 
ventured  to  appear  against  him,  and  he 
was  left  undisputed  master  of  the  field. 
He  died  at  Florence  in  1494,  leaving  two 
or  three  works  in  biblical  literature,  against 
astrology,  etc.,  celebrated  for  their  pro- 
found erudition. 

For  correctness  of  drawing,  careftilness 
of  finish,  and  accurate  appreciation,  as  well 
as  natural  delineation  of  character,  no 
French  modern  artist  can  equal  Delaroche. 
Some  French  journals,  amon^  other  works 
I  left  by  him,  mention  a  "  Mane  Antoinette 
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Before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,"  and 
a  "  Last'  Banquet  of  the  Girondins,"  sub- 
jects which  afford  fine  scope  for  his  pow- 
ers. Of  late  years  he  exhi Tbited  few  paint- 
ings, owing  to  impaired  health.  He 
lived  latteny  in  comparative  retirement. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning  of  his  death, 
Tuesday,  November  4,  he  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Horace  Vemet,  the  cel- 


ebrated painter,  his  brother-in-law,  with 
M.  Goupil,  who  has  greatly  contributed 
to  popularise  his  works,  and  with  one  of 
his  medical  attendants.  He  had  but  so 
fer  recovered  as  to  converse  freely,  when 
his  head  fell  on  his  breast  and  he  expired, 
dying  from  disease  of  the  heart,  now  a 
conmion  malady. 


^^^ 


EARL      OF      CLARENDON. 


The  distinguished  personage  whose  por- 
trait adorns  our  present  number,  is  a  Peer 
of  the  British  realm,  as  our  readers  know, 
and  long  acted  a  prominent  and  influ- 
ential part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent.  The  portrait  it- 
self, and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  original, 
will  we  trust,  be  alike  interesting. 

"George  William  Frederick  Villiers 
was  bom  Jan.  26, 1800,  and  became  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon,*  on  the  demise 
of  his  uncle,  Dec,  1838.  On  the  3d  of 
June,  1839,  he  married  Lady  Catharine 
Barham,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam, 
and  has  four  children.  He  was  attached 
to  the  Embassy  of  St,  Petersburgh  from 
1820  till  1823  ;  was  first  Commissioner  of 
Excise  from  the  end  of  1823  till  Septem- 
ber, 1833 ;  in  182Y  he  went  to  Ireland,  as 
Commissioner  to  make  arrangements  for 
an  union  of  the  English  and  Irish  Boards, 

*  "  The  origin  of  the  Clarendon  title  has  an  higtoric 
interest  It  was  derived  ftt>m  a  spadons  paric  near 
Stilisbury,  fonneriy  the  site  of  a  royal  palacei  but 
more  noted  as  the  place  where  Heniy  XL  summoned, 
in  1164,  the  great  councdl  of  peers  and  prelates, 
(torn  wtdeh  emanated  the  celebrated  reg^ilations,  so 
well  known  in  history  as  the  "Constitutions  of 
Clarendon.**  By  those  the  clergy  were  declared 
amenable  to  the  oivil  power,  and  hence  arose  the 
contest  between  the  monarch  and  Thomas  it  Bedket** 


and  remained  there  till  1829.  For  a  few. 
months  in  1831  he  was  employed  in  France 
as  Commercial  Commissioner  to  arrange 
the  bases  of  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
that  country ;  was  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Madrid 
from  September  5,  1833,  till  October  18, 
1839 ;  was  made  a  O.  C.  B.,  October  20, 
1837;  succeeded  as  4th  Earl  December 
22,  1838 ;  was  made  a  Privv  Councillor 
January  3,  1840;  was  Lord  PWvy  Seal 
from  January  15,  1840,  till  Septemoer  3, 
1841 ;  was  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  pro  tempore,  from  October  31, 
1840,  till  June  23, 1841 ;  was  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  from  July  6, 1846,  till 
July  22, 1847 ;  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lre- 
land  from  May  26, 1847,  till  February  28, 
1852  ;  was  made  a  E.  O.  March  23, 1849 ; 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  February  21,  liB58;  accom- 
panied Her  Majesty  to  Paris,  in  August, 
1855 ;  was  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Con- 
ferences of  Paris,  and  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  of  March  30, 1866. 

This  very  brief  sketch  is  partly  historic, 
partly  biographic,  and  for  the  rest  is  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  the  official  life 
and  career  of  an  English  statemen  in  the 
service  of  the  British  crown. — ^Editob. 
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EssATs  BiooBiPHiOAL  Aim  Critical,  or  Studies  of 
Character.  By  Hehut  T.  Titokbbhait.  Bvo, 
pp.  47G.  Boat<Mi:  Fhillipii  Sampson  t  Co.  Ma- 
son Brotbera,  New-York. 

Tbis  book  U  a  valoable  contrUtutloD  to  Americui 
litorature  oT  penaaiieDt  worth,  and  will  add  to  the 
alrcadj  wsll-eamed  repalation  of  the  author,  aa  a 
writer  of  taate,  judgment,  and  comprehctiBive  views. 
In  tills  colume  tho  aolhor  has  Basembled  a,  conetol' 
latloD  of  pcrsonagos  high  on  the  roll  of  &ine :  po- 
triots,  poets,  heroM,  sagee,  statesmen,  and  men  of 
science  and  letters,  thirty  in  cumber,  begiauing  with 
WaghingtoD,  and  ending  with  Franklin,  filling  up 
tho  intermediate  nu±B  with  emineot  characterB,  such 
aa  Son  they,  Fulton,  Chateaubriand,  JoBVey,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  Berkeley,  Sydney  Smith,  Joseph  Ad- 
dison, and  others  whose  mental  and  chanicteriiitio  por- 
traitures are  drawn  and  deiucted  with  life-like  linea- 
ments by  the  rigorona  descriptive  and  discriminat- 
ing pen  of  Mr.  Tuckoraian.  There  is  nothing  over- 
drawn ;  no  aOectation  or  eztrava(i;auco  of  language ; 
biit  his  thoughts,  style,  and  diction  are  clear  and  i 
lucid,  and  8©em  lo  Qow  along  like  a  silvery  stream  or  i 
smooth-enrfaced  river,  between  verdant  biika,  richly  I 
iidomcd  with  varied  illustrations  of  historic  and  class-  ' 
Ic  beauty,  which  both  charm  and  instrucL  The 
lovers  of  good  and  snbstantiat  literature  will  find 
many  well-prepared  viands  io  tliis  volume  to  stimu- 
lato  their  mental  appetite.  TVe  should  lil<e  to  serve 
up  some  savory  sivecinens  lor  our  readeis,  but  just 
now  have  not  room  upon  our  table. 

Neighbor  Jackwood.  By  Paul  CKBmui,  Author 
of  Father  Brighthopea,  Martin  Merivnie,  eti^, 
etc.  "A  certain  wonian  went  down  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jerichcs  atjd  fbU  among  thieves."  Boston; 
Phillips,  SampaoQ  &  Co.  iaS7.  For  sale  by  Ma- 
son Brolhen,  Nsw-Yortc. 

"FATHEsBrighthopes"  was  one  of  the  most  genial, 
spirited,  and  pleasant  juvenile  books  we  ever  read. 
Tills  "  Neighbor  Jacltwood,"  though  laclting  some- 
tiling  of  the  humor  of  the  former  work,  has  that  clear, 
spirited  stfle  which  always  intereeba  the  reader,  and 
impresses  Its  moral  stroagh-.  Ita  motnl  tendency, 
like  this  author's  other  book^  is  perfectly  unexcep- 
tionable, while  ita  litetaiy  merit  is  worthy  of  a  name 
that  has  already  acquired  an  hooarable  distinction. 

The  Golden  Leoaot.    By  A  L*DT.   D.  Appleton  i. 

Co.,  New-Tort    18ST.    1  ytH,  382  psgos. 

The  gifted  authoress  of  tiiia  new  candidate  for 
popular  favor,  is,  we  believe,  the  dangfater  of  a  ven- 
critbie  minister  some  years  siaee  decessed,  and  tht 
wife  of  a  clergyman  lonnerly  the  pastor  of  a  New- 
England  coDgregatioiL  With  such  parentage,  and 
under  such  auspicea,  she  ought  to  write  a  good  book, 
at  leaat  a  lafe  book,  free  ttora  the  moral  pcnson  an<l 
injurious  sentiment  with  which  not  a  little  of  the 
light  literature  of  the  day  is  infested  and  cankered. 
The  "  Golden  Legacy  "  is  an  admirable  story  In  its 
plan,  progress,  and  denouements,  rich  and  graceliil 


in  diction  and  graphic  imageiy,  pure  sentiment,  and 
liigb  moral  and  religious  principle,  carried  out  and 
iQustrated  m  the  every-day  action  of  benevolent 
CbilstiaD  life.  ThB  Golden  Legacy  is  the  "  golden 
rule"  in  principle,  but  yields  in  ^e  story  sJl  that 
heart  covild  wish  in  earth's  riches.  It  is  a  good 
book,  a  safe  book ;  all  may  read  it  with  interest  and 
)iroflt  It  is  a  fine  moral  painting,  with  strong  lights 
and  shades,  and  instructive  lessons,  tastefiillj  frmied 
in  the  usual  style  of  the  Applatona. 

KzLiaiona  Truth.    Illustrated  from  Science,  in  Ad- 
dreesea   and  Sermons   on  special  occasions.     By 
EowAU>  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Preeident 
of  Amherst  College,  and  now  Professor  of  Theology 
and  Qeolc^.    Boston:   Phillips,  Ssmpeon  k  Co. 
Igfi7.    For  sals  by  Mason  Brothera,  New- York. 
Tms  collection  of  occasionBl  disootuaes  presents 
the  learned  and  venerable  naturalist  in  a  new  light, 
[n  many  respects  these  are  model  discoutsee ;  tho 
■dmpliei^  of  style  and  feeling  which  they  display, 
the  union  of  scientific  attainment  and  profound  hu- 
milityondarevorent spirit, the  flnetastoandjudicious 
logic,  are   qualities  of  highest   literary  and  moral 
worth.     The  trains  of  thought  opened  up  are  often 
aovel  and  striking ;  the  method  of  treating  them  in- 
genious, and  the  spirit  by  which  thoy  are  animated, 
admirable.    Vhetber  perused  tbr  their  literary  and 
Ktentjfic  instruction,  or   their  moral  and  religious 
.mpresoon,  they  will  be  regarded  as  far  surpassing 
(he  ordinary  grade   of  published  sermons,  and  as 
doing  honor  to  both  the  pie^and  the  learning  of 
(heir  venerable  author. 

POKHB.-  By  Hehht  Wadswoeth  Loko»«llow. 
Complete  in  2  vols.  Boston :  Ticknor  t  Fields. 
ISST.  For  sale  by  Stringer  i,  Townaend,  New- 
York. 

Tuia  is  a  simiptuous  and  most  tasteM  edition  of 
the  entire  poetii^  works  of  our  esteemed  fellow- 
countryman — a  fitting  garb  for  his  beautilbl  thoughts. 
We  suppose  no  other  edition  Is  comparable  with  this 
in  respect  either  of  oomptetenesB  or  elegance ;  and  it 
is  but  little  to  SBjthatitisaworkof  which  our  coun- 
try may  well  be  proud.  Longfellow's  place  among 
the  poets,  especially  Ajnerican  poets,  has  long  been 
deflnitely  settled.  It  is  too  late  to  praise  him,  aa  hia 
name  is  a  household  yiocd,  and  his  lame  a  part  of  our 
naCtonal  heritage.  We  can  only  exprces  (he  hope 
that  this  OTuvenient  and  fitting  garb  may  attract  to 
his  pure  and  exalting  pages,  many  new  rtoders,  (uid 
thus  enlarge  the  sphere  through  which  his  genius  and 
taste  may  be  diffused. 

BoTHWBLL.  A  Poem  in  sii:  parts.  By  EDifOKD- 
SMtTHB  Aytodn,  D.  C.  Il,  author  of  "  Lays  of  the 
Scottish  Cav^ers,"  etc.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fiolda. 
For  sale  by  Stringer  t  Towssend,  New-York. 
1867. 
Mr.  ATTOtm,  as  our  readers  k;iow,  is  tha  editor 

of  Blackwood's  Magezmo,  a  schohir  and  critic  not 
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lew  than  a  poot  Indeed,  his  poetry  is  quite  Bu^>o^ 
dinnto  to  hiB  political  and  critical  coanectiooa.  All 
t'lat  lia  baa  publialiod  has  heea  more  tbo  uutmnicnt 
fbr  couruf iiig  duuidcd  political  opinions  than  tho  ex' 
presiious  of  poetic  feoling.  The  prosont  poem  forms 
no  exception  to  thia;  it  is,  besides,  a  very  vivid  and 
vety  upiriiod  sketch  of  a  rude  and  stirring  era,  a 
wholesale  oulogv  of  Uary,  and  of  the  high  toryiam 
oaax'iated  with  liar  nanio  and  defenae.  What  tho 
rondiT  liowovor,  will  admire,  is  tlio  Itee,  spirited  bal- 
lad style,  in  whicli  Mr.  Ajloun  has  hanUy  a  living 
equal,  ilany  pa-isages  of  great  beauty,  and  many 
mora  of  inexpressible  spirit  and  animaHon,  abound  in 
the  volume,  and  ull  ahowB  tho  traces  of  reflnemont; 
tastc^  and  genius. 

SoifGS  OF  ScruuER.  By  Biohard  Hevbt  Stoddard. 

Boston:    Ticknor  *  Fields.    18ST.    New-York: 

Stringor  t  TowoBend. 

Mr.  Stopdard  has  won  a  fine  reputation,  which  he 
is  judicious  enough  not  to  hazard  by  a  too  frequent  or 
Incautious  appearance.  We  Etdmire  the  careful  and 
dain^  finish  of  his  verso,  and  the  fiiultless  riiylfani 
which  tlicy  abow  pcarcelj  IcM  than  its  rich  and  beauti- 
ful imagery  I  withuut  much  thought,  there  is  grace 
of  form  and  fullness  of  feeling  which  will  over  make 
hijQ  a  tLvorito  with  those  whose  oar  demands  deli- 
cacy and  flnish,  and  whose  affections  are  reached  by 
Oie  display  of  tenderness  and  feeling.  The  present 
collection  ia  fragmentary,  but  contains  some  of  the 
neatest  of  his  periods  aod  best  of  his  poetry. 

Hron  MiiJ.Ea,  thb  OBOLoaisr.— Scotland  has  to 
mourn  tlie  sudden  quenching  of  one  of  her  shiaiag 
lights.  On  the  morning  of  the  34th  ult.,  Ur.  Uiller 
was  found  lying  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  bed-room, 
shot  through  the  heart  with  a  jdalol-bullet  That 
he  died  by  his  own  band  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
but  tbo  circumstances  under  which  the  melancholy 
event  hapj^ened  do  not  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
his  death  was  an  act  of  intentional  suicide.  For 
some  time  past  Mr.  Miller  had  been  in  a  somewhat 
indiOercot  slate  of  health,  brought  on,  we  believe, 
by  over-study  in  ths  prepuation  of  a  new  work  on 
geology.  Ho  suffered  considerably  from  nervous 
excitement,  and,  ttiough  at  all  times  a  man  oTccccn 
trie  monncr^  an  unusual  strangeness  was  remarked 
by  Ills  acquaintances.  The  cvoulug  before  hia  dentb 
ho  was  to  have  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Mwwic 
Creation''  to  an  audience  at  Fortobcllo,  a  hatliing- 
plncc  in  tlip  neighborhood  of  Kdinburgh,  where  he 
resided.  Ho  hod  prepared  the  lecture,  but  the  stale 
of  his  health  prevented  his  delivering  it,  and  it  was 
read  in  his  absence  by  a  friend.  He  had  fbr  some 
lime  been  in  the  habit  of  keepnng  a  loaded  roTolver 
in  his  bod-room,  having,  it  is  said,  a  atroDg  appre- 
henMna  of  danger  from  hoUBcbreakere,  for  which,  in 
rcnlity,  there  was  soma  reason,  as  an  attempt  was 
made  not  very  long  ^  to  break  into  his  valuable 
muv^um.  Ko  explosion  was  heard  by  tbe  servants 
during  tho  night 

Tho  above  particulars  are  current  throng  tbe 

ECSB  generally;  nor  is  it  ncodftil  to  state  at  any 
Qgth  wjio  and  what  Hi^h  Miller  wbs.  At  the 
lime  of  Ills  death  he  edited  the  Witnat  ncmpaper; 
but  his  prugress  ftnni  the  humble  occupation  of  a 
quarrymon  to  bo  ao  expounder  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy stands  best  recorded  in  bis  several  works. 
Ur.  Milier's  iateat  publiahed  writing  was  a  masterly 
pamphlet  in  vindication  of  his  countrymen  against 
tbe  oqicrBions  of  Mr.  Macaulay.    This  and  hia  de- 
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lightfill  antobit^raphy,  "My  Schools  and  Schoolmas- 
ters,'' and  his  "Scenes  and  Secooda  in  tho  North  of 
Scotland,"  are  ^lort  altogether  fhim  his  scientific 

KjtBP  THE  MoirrB  SaiTF  oURnra  Cold  Weathib. 

— Dr.  Hall  advises  every  person  who  goes  out  into 
the  open  air  fKim  a  warm  apartment,  to  keep  the 
mouth  shut  while  walking  or  riding.  He  says: 
"Before you  leave  the  room,  bundle  up  well — gloves, 
clonk,  and  comlbrtar ;  shut  your  mouth  before  you 
open  tho  street  door,  and  keep  It  reaolutely  closed 
until  you  have  walked  briskly  fbr  some  tan  minutes; 
tlien,  if  you  keep  on  walking  or  have  reached  your 
homo,  you  may  talk  as  moch  as  you  please.  Notao 
doing,  many  a  heart  once  happy  and  young  now  lies 
m  the  church-j-ard,  that  might  have  been  young  and 
happy  still.  But  how?  If  you  keep  your  mouth 
closed  and  walk  rapidly,  the  air  can  only  reach  the 
lungs  by  a  cuxiuit  of  the  nose  and  bead,  and  becomes 
warmed  before  reaching  tbe  lungs,  thng  ctiunng  no 
derangement;  but  if  you  converse,  large  diangjits 
of  cold  air  dash  directly  in  upon  tho  lung^  chiUiog 
the  whole  frame  almost  instantly.  The  brisk  walk- 
ing throws  the  blood  to  the  snr&ce  of  the  body,  thus 
keepii^  up  a  vigorous  circulation,  making  a  cold 
impossible,  if  jou  don't  get  into  a  cob]  bed  too 
quickly  oiler  yon  get  homa  Neglect  of  these  pre- 
cautioDB  brings  sicknen  and  premature  dotkth  tQ 
multitudes  every  year." 


causes  of  a  calamity  which,  with  i 
lence,  afflicts  the  country  perio^cally.  At  a  late 
sitting  in  the  Academy  of  Sdence,  an  essay  was  read 
on  the  subject,  in  which  tlie  idea  was  advanced,  that 
tho  overflow  of  the  rivers  are  chiefly  occaiionod  by 
tho  sirocco  from  Africa.  It  is  cooijectared  that  the 
hot  blast,  in  its  course  over  the  sea,  ouisea  a  rapid 
and  copious  evaporation,  ud  that  the  rapors  ore 
carriod  by  it,  and  finally  oondeDsed  amid  the  cold 
atmosphere  of  the  mountains  fai  tbe  centre,  east  and 
south  of  Franco,  where  they  descend  and  flow  Into 


France.— In  1821,  the  offldal  valnation  of  the 
real  property  of  France  was  39,6W,0O0,0O0  Oancs, 
or  nearly  $8,000,000,000.  In  18G0  the  Legialalive 
Assembly  ordered  a  new  valuation,  which  wu  made 
in  1861,  and  tlie  results  of  whidi  are  now,  as  we 
beUeve,  for  the  first  time  given  to  tbe  world.  These 
results  are  found  in  tho  wonderfiil  (act  that  In  tho 
short  period  of  30  years  the  money  vkloe  of  real 
estate  has  more  than  doubled— Its  preoent  atoonnt 
being  no  lees  than  S3,744,'")<'>0')''  frwo.  '>'  »^n 
$16,000,000,000.  Power  having  grown  In  erery 
country  with  the  increase  in  the  TWne  of  land,  we 
ore  led  to  find  in  this  extraordinary  growtb  a  kn  to 
the  changes  that  aro  now  taking  pMOS.  But  Ktty 
years  since,  tbe  total  annual  vdne  cf  tbe  Innd  M 
Great  Eriuin  and  Ireland  was  £49,8GO,O0a  TUrtf 
years  later,  England  showed  a  sli^t  Inoreaas^  hat  so 
recently  as  1851  the  total  change  eflbcted  amoonted 
to  only  £.t.nOO,Oi-0.  Ireland,  In  the  mean  tbn^  had 
greatly  fallen,  and  the  total  raluo  wM  probab^eren 
less  in  1861  than  it  bad  been  b  1813. 
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THE     MICROSCOPE    AHD    ITS    KEVEIATIONS.* 


Etbrt  age  has  its  &Torite  pnranitB, 
vhich  are  duly  reflected  in  its  popular  lite- 
rature ;  and  the  ibrmer  may  readily  be 
deduced  from  the  latter.  The  present  is 
the  Avatar  of  Minerva.  The  drinking 
boats  of  the  last  century  are  now  expelled 
fropi  civilized  eodety,  whilst  amateur 
philoiophers  grind  specnla,  handle  micro- 
scopes, and  develop  photoKraphs.  Hence 
a  demand  has  sprung  np  for  manuals  on 
these  subjects,  and  by  the  nn&iling  law  of 
commerce  a  supply  has  followed.  Books 
of  this  kind  scarcely  eiiBted  a  century  ago, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  micro- 
scope. From  the  publication  of  Hooke'a 
Micrographia  in  188S,  to  that  of  Pritch- 
ard's  Microsc(yyic  Cabinet  in  1832,  few 
such  works  made  their  appearance  inEng. 
land.  Popular  microscopy  in  Great  Bn- 
tain  dates  from  the  publication  of  Pritch- 
ard's  work  ;  followed  bythat  of  his  Natti- 
ral  History  of  British  Animalcules,  and 
by  Brewster's  TreeUise  on  the  Microscope, 
which  appeared  in  1837.  The  successive 
improvements  made  m  the  simple  magni- 
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fyiog  lens  by  Brewster,  WoUaston,  Goring, 
and  Pritchard,  contributed  mu(^  to  its 
value,  by  correcting  Its  tendencies  to 
chromatic  and  spherical  aberration;  but 
the  event  which  ^ve  new  life  to  micro- 
scopy was  the  apphcadon  to  the  oompotmd 
microscope,  of  a  principle  already  adapted 
to  telescopes ;  viz.,  the  use  in  each  lens  of 
different  kinds  of  glass  capable  of  correct- 
ing each  other's  oppodte  errors.  Instru- 
ments thus  constructed  were  found  to 
reveal  enlarged  Images  of  objects  which 
were  approxmiately  accurate  both  in  color 
and  form. 

Microscopy  comprehends  two  distinct 
classes  of  inquiries  i — ^first,  those  relating 
to  the  improvement  of  the  instrument; 
secondly,  those  belon^g  to  it«  employ- 
ment, and  the  resulting  msooveriea.  We 
do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  former  of 
these  topics,  because  it  has  not  only  been 
explained  in  all  the  recently  published, 
manuals,  but  has  recently  beoi  discussed 
in  the  pages  of  a  northern  contemporary 
by  the  philosopher  most  competent  to 
grapple  with  it.  We  would  merely  remind 
our  readers,  that  when  rays  of  light  pass 
tlirough  glass  lenses,  they  are  liable  to  two 
kinds  of  aisper^ve  distortion,    la  the  one 
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case,  the  rays  which  proceed  through  the 
centre  of  the  lens  are  bent  at  a  different 
angle  from  those  penetrating  it  nearer  the 
circamference ;  and,  conseauently,  when 
all  the  rays  passing  through  the  lens  re- 
unite at  tneir  foci,  their  relations  to  each 
other  are  no  longer  what  they  were  prior 
to  their  refraction.  This  error  is  designa- 
ted spherical  aberration.  But  there  is 
also  a  second  source  of  error.  The  colored 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  have  varying 
retrangibilities ;  consequently,  in  passing 
through  a  refracting  medium,  such  as 
riass,  some  of  them  are  projected  further 
uirough  all  points  of  the  lens  than  others. 
Hence  they  do  not  combine  to  re-produce 
the  image  of  the  object  from  which  the 
rays  emanate  at  the  same  focal  point. 
This  is  termed  chromatic  aberration.  The 
first  of  these  errors  gives  to  the  image 
seen  in  the  microscope  a  distorted  form ; 
the  second  surroonds  it  with  an  unreal 
fringe  of  gaudy  colors.  Freedom  from 
these  errors  is  proved  by  means  of  what 
are  called  teat  objects. 

The  minute  markings  on  the  scales  of 
insects  were  long  employed  to  ascertain 
the  defining  power  of  a  microscope ;  sub- 
sequently, HLarine  objects  called  Viatoma- 
cece^  whose  silicerus  discs  are  marked  and 
sculptured  in  various  ways,  have  been  em- 
ployed. In  one  of  these,  the  parallel  lines 
are  so  minute,  that  85,000  exist  in  a  linear 
inch ;  but,  small  as  these  are,  they  are 
nothing  to  one  found  in  the  United  States 
by  Professor  Bailey,  the  Graimnatojyhora 
subtilissima.  Yet  the  defining  and  re- 
solving power  of  modern  microscopes  has 
been  made  so  perfect,  that  these  incon- 
ceivably minute  lines  become  clearly  ap- 
parent, and  display  distinct  interspaces. 

In  no  respect  do  the  works  of  God  more 
gtrikingly  aiffer  from  the  works  of  man 
than  in  the  searching  scrutiny  which  they 
will  bear.  Your  analysis  can  not  be  too 
minute,  nor  your  observation  too  close. 
They  are  no  more  adapted  to  a  single 
point  of  view,  than  they  are  subservient 
to  a  solitary  end ;  and  uieir  beauty  is  as 
manifold  as  their  utiUty.  Hence  it  is  that 
there  are  few  earthly  objects,  animate  or 
inanimate,  which  do  not  present  some 
microscopic  structure,  invisiDle  to  the  un- 
^ded  eye.  The  boards  of  our  floors,  the 
stones  of  our  walls,  the  mud  from  the 
river  or  the  pool,  the  sand  from  the  ocean, 
the  ashes  hurled  from  the  glowing  crater, 
the  earth  from  our  fields,  all  display  struc- 
ture of  varjing  interest,  speaking  of  past 


changes  and  vital  influences.  Wlien  we 
look  at  the  log  of  wood  blazing  on  our  fire, 
how  difficult,  to  believe  that  under  its 
blackened  surfitoe  there  lurks  a  structure 
of  surpassing  beauty ;  that  the  coal  which 
crackles  around  it  reveals  an  internal  or- 
ganization indicating  a  vegetable  origin, 
and  suggesting  an  endless  train  of  asso- 
ciated thoughts  1  It  speaks  of  primaeval 
forests,  where  strange  foliage  waved  in 
the  breeze,  and  creatures  of  still  stranger 
forms  swam  in  the  laving  waters ;  of  agen- 
cies by  which  creation  after  creation  of 
living  things  has  been  swept  away,  to  bo 
replaced  by  others  better  adapted  to  the 
newer  economy.  Yet  ever}^where  and  in 
every  thing  we  find  that  the  laws  regulat- 
ing minute  organization  arc  unchanged. 
The  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  measures, 
which  flourished  when  the  Alps  were  under 
the  sea,  when  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas 
had  no  existence,  and  when  Snowden  and 
Ben  Nevis  had  just  emerged,  like  Aphro- 
dite, from  their  mother  ocean,  have  the 
same  organic  tissues  as  the  trees  now  liv- 
ing on  their  mountain  slopes.  The  bones, 
the  teeth,  the  shells  and  the  zoophytes  of 
primaeval  life  have  been  constructea  as  the 
same  objects  are  now :  and  when  the  last 
dispensation  was  ushered  in,  when  man 
became  the  apex  of  that  living  terrene 
pyramid,  every  atom  of  his  body  had  given 
to  it  a  microscopic  structure ;  each  atom 
was  endowed  with  an  inherent  portion  of 
his  common  vitality,  and  fhlfflea  its  share 
in  that  aggregation  of  functional  acts,  by 
which  what  we  call  '^  life^  makes  itself  ob- 
jectively manifest.  Indeed,  firom  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  of  organized  things,  every 
physiological  operation,  healthy  or  dis- 
eased, is  performed  by  one  or  other  of 
these  invisible  elements :  hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  however  carefully  we  study  these 
organs  in  the  concrete,  we  can  never  ob- 
tam  a  just  conception  of  their  living  ac- 
tion until  the  magic  lens  reveals  their 
secrets. 

Such  being  the  vast  field  for  exploration, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  bnef  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  improvement 
of  the  achromatic  microscope  has  been  in- 
snfiicient  for  its  effective  survey.  Every 
living  thing  possesses  a  structure  and  a 
history ;  the  ^ephant  crashing  through  an 
Indian  forest,  and  the  mote  dancing  in 
the  sunbeam  or  in  the  drop  of  water;  the 
chestnut  uprearing  its  giant  trunk  on 
Mount  iBtna,  and  the  atom  cell  whose  ag- 
gregated myriads  barely  tinge  the  flower* 
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pot  green.  Yet  all  these  have  been  pro- 
duced in  obedience  to  special  laws,  and 
each  after  its  own  kind.  Of  the  innumer- 
able host  of  living  things,  every  one  has 
individual  peculiarities  in  its  history;  yet 
when  these  varying  histories  are  rightly 
discerned,  they  will  prove  but  the  com- 
ponents of  one  grand  whole ;  though  the 
vastness  of  creation  is  thus  made  more 
manifest,  it  is  th< 


"Vastness    which  grows,  but  grows  to  har- 
monize.*^ 

But  ere  this  comprehensive  knowledge  is 
attained,  how  must  observers  be  multi- 
plied !  How  prolonged,  too,  must  be 
their  inquiries!  Weeks,  months,  and 
years  of  patient  investigation  are  often 
needed  to  elucidate  the  story  of  some  in- 
significant animalcule.  The  utilitarian  ex- 
claims, ^^  How  absurd  is  suoh  devotion  to 
worthless  pursuits !  what  solemn  trifling!^' 
Modem  Pmdars  sneer  at  ^^  periwiime 
wisdom.** 

'*  To  hunt  for  days  a  lizard  or  a  gnat, 
And  run  a  dozen  miles  to  catch  a  bat ; 
To  plunge  in  marshes,  and  to  scale  the  rocks." 

But  the  philosophic  naturalist  recognizes 
and  smiles  at  the  real  foUv.  He  &ows 
that  however  insignificant  the  object  and 
minute  the  details,  they  lead  to  generaliza- 
tions which,  when  obtained,  are  the  de- 
light of  thoughtful  men,  as  they  proclaim 
the  glory  of  &od.  They  reveal  tne  unity 
of  the  plan  on  which  the  entire  world  of 
living  things  has  been  framed.  They 
show  that  one  all-wise  Pow^er  must  have 
called  them  into  being,  or  this  harmonious 
relation  and  mutual  dependence  could 
have  had  no  existence.  And  as  the  living 
creation  is  thus  shown  to  have  emanated 
from  one  God,  so  they  bind  the  present 
with  the  past ;  extinct  forms  supply  the 
missing  links  in  an  otherwise  broken  chain ; 
and  we  are  thus  taught,  so  &r  as  natural 
things  find  a  voice,  that  our  God  is  not 
only  the  one  Jehovah  ruling  throughout 
all  space,  but  that  He  has  been  suoh 
throughout  all  time. 

The  microscope  furnishes  a  crushing 
answer  to  those  who,  in  their  tender  care 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Deity,  endeavor  to 
make  him  a  Deics  ex  machinA.  **He  is 
too  loft V  a  being  to  condescend  to  the 
small  thmgs  of  earth.  He  rules  the^  uni- 
verse from  his  throne.  He  scatters  living 
things  over  the  earth  with  a  liberal  hand ; 


but  he  does  this  on  a  large  scale,  and  not 
in  detail.*'  How  prone  ia  man  to  measure 
the  powers  of  Deity  by  his  own  I  Is  there 
any  distinction,  in  the  sense  of  these 
dreamers,  between  great  and  gmall  ?  We 
unhesitatingly  answer  No.  A  leaf  is  made 
up  of  microscopic  cells  and  fibres,  each 
one  of  which  has  its  individual  life,  and 
fulfills  its  independent  share  of  the  aggre- 
gate work  the  leaf  is  appointed  to  per- 
rorm.  A  multitude  of  nving,  working 
atoms  constitute  the  leaf.  The  concrete 
tree  is  but  an  assemblage  of  such  leaves ; 
and  thus  the  life  of  nature's  green  mantle, 
in  which  none  would  fail  to  recognize  the 
hand  of  Gk>d,  resolves  itself  when  analyzed, 
into  the  individual  vitality  of  innumer- 
able microscopic  points.  There  is  no  ab- 
stract life  independent  of  these.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  animal  f^'ame, 
and  to  man  himself.  His  mere  life^  which 
he  possesses  in  common  with  the  beasts 
of  tne  field,  is  no  more  than  that  of  the 
plant,  and  equally  resultant  from  the  ag- 
gregate life  of  minute  elements.  What, 
m  like  manner,  is  gravitation?  Not  a 
mysterious  power  drawing  sphere  to 
sphere,  acting  only  on  the  concrete  masses; 
but  a  force  exerted  by  every  minute  atom 
of  which  such  spheres  consist,  acting  upon 
other  atoms  equally  minute.  It  is  the 
aggregation  of  these  atomic  powers  that 
constitutes  the  visible  phenomenon.  God 
either  controls  nature  through  its  minutest 
elements,  or  not  at  all.  Tne  truth  is,  he 
fills  every  corner  of  immensity,  and  ani- 
mates every  particle  of  life.  And  surely 
no  detailed  studies  can  be  contemptible 
which  conduct  to  conclusions  so  lofty  as 
these,  and  so  worthy  of  the  infinite  and 
wise  Creator. 

In  1828,  Christian  Gottfiried  Ehrenberg 
began  to  publish  his  discoveries  amongst 
minute  animal  and  vegetable  forms  hither- 
to abandoned  to  neglect.  Trembley  had, 
it  is  true,  described  the  fresh-water  polype 
with  wonderful  approximation  to  accuracy. 
Soldani,  Flanohus,  Honta^,  and  a  host  of 
others  had  noted  the  microscopic  shells 
found  in  the  sea.  Ellis,  following  in  the 
steps  of  Trembley,  had  demonstrated  that 
animals  resemblmg  the  JSydra  described 
by  the  Genevan  abounded  in  the  marine 
corallines  which  he  delighted  to  study; 
those  "  little  sea^ups"  with  which  he  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  his  firiend  Hogarth. 
Yaucher,  also  a  Genevan,  had  directed  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  minuter  forms  of  vege- 
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table  life,  whilst  Gleichen  and  Muller  had 
studied  the  animalQalar  atoms  with  which 
stamant  water  aboonds.  But  Ehrenberg, 
by  his  wondrous  energy,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  artistic  illustrations,  first  gave  unity 
to  the  observations  of  his  predecessors, 
widely  extended  the  range  of  his  inquiries, 
and,,  by  systematizing  the  study,  raised  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  science.  But  it  is  solely 
as  an  industrious  systematizer  and  de- 
scriber  of  species  that  Ehrenberg  now 
shines.  He  has  ever  been  devoid  of  philo- 
sophic breadth:  insufficiently  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  Bacon,  and  suffering 
imagmation  to  usurp  the  province  of  rea- 
son, his  i&ncy  ran  not  amidst  the  objects 
with  which  his  eye  was  dazzled ;  he  ap- 
plied to  microscopic  life  a  system  of  pseu- 
do-physiology which  set  at  defiance  every 
inductive  method,  and  outraged  co^imon- 
sense. 

The  wondrous  nature  of  Ehrenberg's 
revelations  took  the  scientific  republic  by 
storm,  and  some  time  elapsed  ere  men 
paused  to  weigh  the  actual  worth  of  his 
philosophy.  But  at  length  young  spirits 
arose  who  ventured  to  dispute  the  dicta 
of  their  great  master.  Errors  after  errors 
were  made  public,  and  microscopists  now 
incurred  some  danger  of  unduly  distrust- 
ing the  distinguished  Professor  even 
where  his  conclusions  were  just.  His  radi- 
cal mistake  has  been  one  into  which  he 
has  fallen  in  common  with  other  great 
authorities  whoso  names  might  be  cited. 
Men  whose  studies  range  over  a  vast  field 
of  unbroken  ground,  encounter  so  much 
that  is  nove^  that  the  habit  of  prompt 
decision  becomes  indispensable  to  them. 
But  prompt  decisions  m  natural  science 
are  sure  in  the  long  run  to  produce  glar- 
ing blunders.  Trembley's  &me  rests  upon 
a  single  monograph,  as  Gray  lives  chiefly 
in  his  Elegy.  But  that  monograph,  which 
embodied  the  labors  of  years  spent  in  the 
study  of  one  animalcule,  was  a  model  of 
what  such  productions  ought  to  be ;  and 
we  agree  with  Dr.  Carpenter  in  deeming 
its  publication  ^'  to  have  marked  a  most 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  micro- 
scopic inquiry.*'  Ehrenberg,  on  the  other 
hand,  studied,  figured,  and  described 
every  minute  thing  that  came  within  his 
reach — plant  or  animal,  recent  or  fossil. 
He  hesitated  not  to  assign  to  every  organ 
which  his  instrument  revealed,  a  name 
and  a  function.  Thus  he  endowed  plants 
by  the  hundred  with  brains,  stomachs, 
and  an  array  of  organs  peculiar  to  animal 


life,  leaving  to  his  disciples  the  unwelcome 
task  of  eliminating  tne  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  The  result  is  somewhat  painful. 
He  who  has  almost  created  a  science  is  in 
danger  of  standing  alone  amidst  his  dis- 
coveries as  a  relic  of  a  bygone  age ;  and 
of  being  jostled  from  his  pedest^  by  the 
activity  of  a  crowd  who  owe  to  him  much 
of  their  life  and  inspiration. 

In  the  initial  number  of  this  Review, 
we  sketched  one  of  the  lines  along  which 
modem  investigations  have  been  con- 
ducted, and  that  not  the  last  either  in  in- 
terest or  importance.  Early  botanists 
neglected  cryptogamio  vegetation.  Mod- 
em microscopy  has  shown  not  only  its 
high  interest  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but 
its  deeply  significant  bearing  upon  the 
study  of  hi^er  animal  and  vegetable 
forms.  It  is  there  that  we  found  the  ceU^ 
by  means  of  which  so  many  vital  proces- 
ses are  accomplished,  in  its  most  simple 
and  observable  form;  and  the  light  which 
has  flashed  from  the  scum  floatmg  on  the 
green-mantled  pool,  has  not  failed  to  illu- 
minate some  of  the  dark  problems  supplied 
by  the  human  body  both  in  health  and 
disease.  Since  the  publication  of  the  arti- 
cle referred  to,  similar  inquiries  have  been 
in  progress.  These  inquiries  h^^ve  not 
been  merely  confined  to  external  forms; 
they  have  extended  to  the  questions  of 
origin,  growth,  and  development;  and 
especially  to  the  relations  of  these  pheno- 
mena, as  manifested  m  simple  cellular 
plants,  to  the  functions  of  similar  cellular 
tissues,  when  found  either  in  the  higher 
vegetable  forms,  or  in  animal  life.  From 
these  studies  we  have  now  learned  that 
the  isolated  cell  contains  within  itself  a 
principle  of  re-production.  Consisting  of 
two  membranes,  distended  by  a  granular 
fluid,  the  inner  membrane  and  its  contents 
can,  by  its  own  innate  power,  become  con- 
stricted like  an  hour-glass,  and  afterwards 
divide  itself  into  two  parts,  each  part 
secreting  for  itself  a  new  outer  membrane, 
so  that  the  one  primary  cell  now  becomes 
two.  In  like  manner  the  two  are  con- 
verted into  four ;  these  again  into  eight ; 
the  process  advancing  until  it  surpasses  the 

Sower  of  numeration  to  represent  the 
irect  products  of  that  one  ori^al  cell. 
Thus  are  formed,  in  large  measure,  the 
masses  of  cellular  seaweed  that  strew  our 
shores.  Thus  grow  the  Fungi,  Mosses, 
and  Lichens,  that  clothe  our  rooks  and 
dells.  Thus  is  developed  much  of  the 
tissue  giving  verdure  to  our  woods  and 
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fields.  But,  besides  this,  every  plant  and 
animal  commences  its  Hfe  as  a  cellular 
mass,  the  components  of  which,  as  Dr. 
Carpenter*  explains — 

"  Undergo  a  progressive  *  difiTerentiation,'  a 
fabric  being  thereby  developed,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  distinct  organs,  (stem, 
leaves,  roots,  flowers,  &c,)  eadi  of  them  cha- 
racterized by  specialities  not  merely  of  external 
form,  but  of  intimate  structure,  and  performing 
actions  peculiar  to  itself^  which  contribute  to 
the  life  of  the  plant  as  a  vfhoU,  Hence,  as  was 
first  definitely  stated  by  Schleidcn,  it  is  in  the 
Ufe-hUtory  of  the  individual  cell  that  we  find 
the  true  basis  of  the  study  of  vegetable  life  in 
general" — ^Page  266. 

We  know  no  principle,  of  modem  ennn- 
ciation,  which  has  produced  such  import- 
ant results  in  physiology  and  pathology 
as  that  illustrated  by  tne  preceding  para- 
graph. It  explains  the  successive  develop- 
ment of  the  various  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues  from  their  primary  germ ;  and  as 
it  thus  affects  the  leading  phenomena  of 
incipient  life,  it  is  equally  related  to  agen- 
cies which  bring  it  to  a  close.  The  ex- 
perienced snrgeon  has  long  known  that 
unless  he  dips  snfilciently  deep,  he  &ils  to 
eradicate  cancerous  or  other  malignant 
disease.  The  study  of  the  vegetable  cell, 
especially  amongst  cirptogamic  ^Aiits, 
has  explained  the  necessitv  for  this.  These 
diseases,  the  dread  of  the  surgeon,  and 
the  bane  of  humanity,  are  nothing  more 
than  aggregations  of  abnormal  eem ;  and 
if  the  operator  allows  but  one  of  these  to 
remain,  it  can  re-produce  the  disease  by 
its  inherent  power  of  self-multiplication. 
Facts  like  this  place  the  studies  in  question 
in  a  new  and  practical  light.  Every  hu- 
man being  learns  his  direct  interest  in 
their  progress,  since  he  knows  not  how 
soon  he  may  require  aU  the  help  that 
science  can  afford.  The  abstract  philoso- 
pher and  the  utilitarian  find  at  least  one 
common  platform. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  modem 
inquiries  are  those  into  the  early  history 
and  development  of  animals,  especially  the 
invertebrate  forms.  Here  metamorphoses 
have  been  revealed  more  wondrous  than 
ever  suggested  themselves  to  the  Augustan 
poet  or  the  dreamy  Hindoo.  But  it  is  not 
merely  as  revealing  strange  marvels  that 
these  triumphs  of  modem  microscopy 
claim  our  attention.  Thev  afford  materials 
of  high  import  to  the  philosopher  seeking 
to  ascertain  the  natural  relations  of  animS 
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forms,  whilst  they  have  robbed  the  skeptic 
of  some  of  the  most  treasured  weapons  of 
his  quiver.  Let  us  illustrate  this  last 
assertion.  If  the  infidel  will  appeal  to 
science,  to  science  he  shall  go* 

The  fevorite  arguments  of  those  who 
seek  to  detach  creation  from  a  Creator, 
have  ever  been  drawn  firom  portions  of 
the  natural  world  the  history  of  which 
was  obsoure.  The  mythic  nebular  sub- 
stance served  this  purpose  until  recent  re- 
searches blew  the  fallacy  to  the  winds. 
The  notion  of  a  spontaneous  generation  of 
living  forms  was  emploved  in  like  manner. 
For  a  season  difficulties  surrounded  the 
subject,  which  science  could  ndt  remove. 
Meanwhile,  the  skeptic  taught  that  vege- 
table infusions,  placed  under  projjer  physi- 
cal conditions,  generated  lively  animalcules 
as  the  direct  result  of  such  conditions ; 
that  fungi  sprang  up  amongst  decaying 
organisms,  bemg  called  into  existence  in  a 
way  distinct  from  what  occurs  in.  other 
portions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  that, 
m  feet,  chemical  forces  were  competent  to 
produce,  as  well  as  sustain,  viUuity;  and 
that  no  Creator  was  necessary  to  account 
for  a  living  creation.  But  modem  science 
has  brought  all  this  to  an  end.  The  micro- 
scope 1ms  robbed  the  infidel  of  those 
feUacious  arguments  in  which  he  clothed 
error  in  the  jargon  of  philosophy.  "  Spon- 
taneous generation"  is  a  phrtise  excluded 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  philosopher, 
save  as  indicating  a  bygone  error:  we 
would  only  retain  it  in  our  speech  as  thejr 
plant  buoys  over  sunken  wrecks,  to  indi- 
cate perilous  ground.  No  crecUion  has 
been  effected  m  any  one  of  the  many  ex- 
amples cited  by  unbelievers.  External 
conditions  can  only  develop  into  action  a 
vitality  that  already  existed  passively  in 
some  unseen  germ,  the  lineal  descendant 
of  one  created  by  God  alone ;  the  Fungi, 
Entozoa,  and  Imusorial  Animalcules,  es- 
sentially resemble  the  rest  of  the  organic 
world  in  their  early  history;  and  the 
genesis  of  the  least  of  them  as  much  de- 
manded Hia  omnipotent  power  as  did  man 
himself. 

Some  extraordinary  facts  connected 
with  the  life  of  intestinal  worms  (Entozoa) 
have  until  recently  perplexed  orthodox 
philosophers :  one  especially  anomalous 
example  being  more  puzzling  than  the 
rest.  A  few  examples  of  a  curious  worm, 
the  Cysticercua  octUi  humanij  have  at 
long  intervals  been  found  in  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  human  eye.    From  the 
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size  of  the  animal  it  is  almost  impossible  ' 
that  it  should  exist  in  any  man's  eye  with- 
out attracting  his  attention ;  and,  from 
the  inconyenience  such  a  guest  would  oc- 
casion, it  is  equally  improbable  that  the 
case  would  &il  to  reach  some  medical  man 
who,  from  its  extreme  rarity,  would  place 
it  upon  record  in  the  medical  journals. 
But,  as  just  observed,  the  creature  only 
appears  on  rare  occasions.  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
of  Glasgow,  removed  one  from  the  6ye  of 
a  patient  some  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and 
we  believe  that  a  second,  whidi  came 
under  our  notice  a  few  years  since,  ulti- 
mately reached  the  same  experienced 
oculist.  The  question  for  solution  is  an 
obvious  one.  How  could  such  creatures 
be  transmitted  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  multiplication?  Even  had  the  succes- 
sive instances  occurred  in  members  of  one 
family,  (which  they  did  not,)  it  would  be 
difficult  to  explain  the  preservation  and 
transmission  of  the  ova  from  one  in- 
dividual to  another,  at  the  same  time 
leaping  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
'^  Lineal  succession,''  say  the  advocates  of 
spontaneous  generation,  ^^is  here  out  of 
the  Question;"  and  it  was  not  very  easy 
for  tlieir  opponents  to  explain  the  ano- 
maly. 

But  not  content  with  asserting  the 
anomalous  origin  of  this  Entozoon,  and 
its  independence  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
reproduction,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
invest  the  heresy  with  an  atmosphere  of 
philosophy,  by  advancing  an  hypothesis 
accounting  for  the  oriein  of  such  objects. 
Recognizing  the  vitahty  of  each  part  of 
man's  animal  organism,  they  contended 
that  some  portions  of  his  frame  could 
l)ecome  detached  from  the  rest  without 
losing  their  inherent  life ;  and  that,  after 
their  separation,  they  became  developed 
into  independent  creatures,  endowed  with 
all  essentials  of  individual  animals.  The 
supposition  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  sup- 
port from  anomalous  things  occuring  else- 
where ;  but  the  true  history  of  the  entire 
race  of  Entozoa  has  recently  been  studied 
by  several  continental  naturalists,  espe- 
cially M.  Seebold;  and  by  his  masterly 
investigations  the  fidlacy  has  been  tho- 
roughly exploded. 

It  appears,  from  these  researches,  that 
the  Entozoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  pass 
the  early  part  of  their  life  in  the  body  of 
one  animal,  but  complete  their  existence 
in  that  of  some  wholly  different  species. 
Thus,  the  tapeworm  found  in  the  idimen- 


tary  canal  of  the  human  subject,  spends 
its  early,  larval  life  in  the  liver, 
brain,  or  other  organs  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals  on  which  he  subsbts,— es- 
pecially the  sheep  and  the  pig.  A  similar 
worm,  found  in  the  cat,  conmiences  its 
existence  in  the  body  of  the  rat  and  the 
mouse;  whilst  the  paramt^  of  the  dog 
spends  its  youth  in  the  interior  of  the 
rabbit  and  hare.  The  larval  forms  occur- 
ring in  these  animals  have  long  been  known 
and  described  as  so  many  distinct  species, 
their  very  close  relation  to  the  tapeworm 
being  wholly  unsuspected ;  but  now  their 
history  is  clear  enough.  The  perfect 
worm  can  alone  produce  ^egSj  wmch  it 
does  in  vast  numbers,  but  which  undergo 
no  further  development  in  the  intestine  of 
the  animal  in  which  the  worm  resides. 
They  are  conveyed  along  with  the  manure 
to  pastures ;  their  marvellous  vitality  en- 
ablmg  them  to  survive  the  accidents  of 
flood  and  field.  Sooner  or  later  they  are 
taken  up  by  some  of  the  grazing  qaad- 
rupeds  along  with  their  vegetable  food, 
and  are  thus  transferred  to  the  animal's 
stomachs,  where  warmth  and  moisture 
quicken  them  into  active  life.  Hie  germs 
now  escape  from  the  eggs,  and  become 
small  worm-like  larvse,  ei^  with  a  Mad- 
der at  its  tail,  and  a  circlet  of  cutting- 
hooks  at  its  head.  By  means  of  the  lat- 
ter they  penetrate  the  various  tissnes  of 
the  animal's  body;  some  reaching  the 
brain,  some  the  liver;  whilst  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  an  odd  wanderer  fix)m 
reaching  any  part  of  the  bod^  which  is 
their  temporary  home.  In  this  stage,  as 
well  as  in  the  earlier  one  of  ova,  these  ob- 
jects marvellously  resist  destructive  agen- 
cies. They  accompany  the  sheep's-head 
into  the  pot,  and  lurk  in  the  mutton 
frizzling  in  the  pan;  but,  phoenix-like, 
they  often  survive  the  ordeaL  The  digest- 
ive powers  of  living  stomachs  fidl  to  di- 
gest them.  The  cat  eats  rats  and  mice ; 
the  dog  consumes  the  wild  animals  of  the 
field  and  the  offal  of  the  shambles ;  man 
enjoys  his  mutton  and  his  pork,  and  the 
tapeworm  larvao  find  their  way  to  a  rest- 
ing-place.  Their  fhrthor  development  k 
now  completed;  they  produce  ^ga  by 
untold  myriads ;  the  cycle  c^  worm-liie 
has  been  run,  and  with  the  ova  commences 
a  new  generation. 

^  How  much  is  to  be  learned  fi^m  this 
history !  In  the  first  place  it  gives  spoil- 
taneous  generation  its  death-blow.  Cystic 
tereus  oculi  hvmam  is  no  larger  a  manreL 
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The  t-wo  men  referred  to  had  eaten  tfa« 
larva  along  with  their  pork  or  mutton,  as 
myriads  have  done,  are  doing,  and  will  do, 
to  the  end ;  but  the  larVe  they  oonsumed, 
instead  of  remaining  in  the  bowel,  bad, 
by  a  rare  scoident,  fonnd  their  way  to  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  where  thev  were  seeu 
as  well  as  felt,  and  conseqnentJy  attracted 
notice.  Had  they  remained  in  tho 
alimentary  canal,  they  would  merely  have 
grown  nnobeerred  into  tapeworms.  What 
they  would  have  become,  had  they  not 
been  removed  by  operation  from  the  visual 
organ,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Their 
limited  accommodation  might  have  arrest- 
ed their  development,  and  compelled 
them  to  remun  lurs,  as  tadpoles  are  said 
to  continue  tadpoles  when  excluded  from 
the  light. 

A  practical  idea  is  also  su^ested  In-  | 
these  discoveries.  It  is  known  that  thc 
rot  in  sheep,  and  dmilar  diseases  in  cattle, 
arise  from  the  presence  of  these  ey»ticerci 
and  their  allies,  these  worm  larvte,  in  tho 
bodies  of  the  affected  animals.  The  dog 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  active  agent  in 
diffiising  the  multitudinous  germs  of  theae 
pests  of  the  agrioultnriflt.  It  has  been 
observed  that  oattle  fed  in  stalls  and  pens, 
dispensing  with  the  aid  of  dogs,  are  lens 
liable  to  such  affections  than  those  reared 
in  the  open  plain ;  and  as  the  dog  appeara 
to  play  his  part  in  difi^sing  the  noxious 
germs,  the  propriety  of  dispensing  with 
his  services  at  once  auggests  itaeu.  By 
so  doing  the  grader  mU  materially  im. 
prove  his  ohanoe  of  escaping  the  rot  and 
similar  evils.  As  for  us  poor  bipeds,  we 
can  not  subject  all  the  contents  of  our 
larder  to  mioroscopic  inspection  in  chase 
of  CyfHeeroi  and  Echinororhynchi — nui- 
sances with  armed  heads  and  ugly  names. 
Our  only  resource  is  to  avoid  tuSf-tookcd 
meats.  We  must  see  that  the  cook  suffi- 
ciently roasts  the  mutton,  or  risk  being 
plagued  by  the  doctor  with  his  armoury 
of  turpentine,  konsso,  and  oil  of  male  fern. 
We  have  referred  to  the  md  which 
modem  researches  are  affording  tixoae 
naturalists  whose  forte  lies  in  the  olassiJi- 
catlon  of  animals.  The  remarks  of  Dr. 
Carpenter  on  this  subject  are  samples  of 
his  work  :*wbether  noting  the  phenomena 
of  cell-development  and  embryonic  life,  or 
studying  the  minute  structure  of  the 
highest  organisms,  he  ever  remembers  the 
bearing  of  his  fitots  on  those  great  problems 
of  natural  history  which  raise  the  study 
to  the  dignity  of  a  """ 


"  It  has  not  been  smongst  the  least  important 
results  of  the  new  turn  which  looloKical  iDquiry 
has  Uius  t&keD,  th&t  a  &r  higher  spirit  has  oeen 


Aought,  both  in  zoology  and  botany,  that  cl 
Qcstion  might  be  sdequately  bued  on  external 
characters  ^one ;  and  the  scientiSo  aaqairemmitB 
of  a  naturalist  were  estimated  rather  by  the  ez- 
(«it  of  his  acquaintance  with  th«M,  Oiaa  by 
tnj  knowledge  he  might  possess  of  their  internal 
organization.  The  great  system  of  Ouvier,  it  is 
true,  professed  to  rest  upon  organiution  as  its 
basis;  bat  the  scquuntance  with  this  which 
was  considered  requtrite  for  the  purpoee,  was 
very  limited  in  its  amount,  and  superficial  in  its 
eharacter ;  and  no  naturtjist  formerly  thought 


flow  essential  a  knowled^  of  it  has  now  become, 
however,  if  onlv  as  a  basis  for  any  truly  natural 
arrangement  of  animals,  must  have  become  ap- 
paredt  from  the  preceding  sketch;  and  it  has 
thus  come  to  be  felt  and  admitted  amongst  all 
truly  philosophic  naturalists,  that  the  complete 
study  of  any  pardcnlar  group,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classificBtiao,  involvei  the  acquirement 
of  a  knowledge  not  only  of  its  intimate  structure, 
but  of  its  entire  life  mstory." — Page  24. 

The  value  of  these  studies  to  the  sya- 
tenmtizer  is  derived  from  the  &ct  Wat 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  m  tfteir  ma- 
tured ttatet,  are  the  permanent  represent- 
ativBB  of  conditions  which  are  transitional 
in  some  others  of  higher  organiaatiOD. 
An  earth-worm  presents  many  important 
features  also  ooDunon  to  the  caterpillar  of 
a  butterfly.  The  division  of  its  body 
into  numerous,  nearly  equal,  soft  rings  or 
segments;  the  long,  strught  alimentary 
canal;  the  occurrence  in  each  segment  ot 
a  pur  of  independent  ganglia,  or  nervft- 
centres,  lupplymg  that  segm^t  with  tJie 
nerves  it  requires ;  Uie  vegetative  repeti- 
tion of  parts  seen  in  these  segments  and 
their  ganglia,  each  one  being  in  large 
measure  a  copy  of  the  rest ;  are  so  many 
points  bringing  the  worm  snd  the  cater- 
pillar into  near  fellowship.  But  whilst 
the  worm  hap  att^ed  its  utmost  develop- 
ment, the  caterpillar  has  to  rise  to  some- 
thing higher,  and  becomes  a  winged  in- 
sect. In  doing  so  its  resemblances  to  the 
worm  diminish,  and  its  distinctive  features 
multiply.  Its  transverse  segments  become 
unequu  in  size;  its  pairs  of  nervous 
ganglia,  no  longer  equal  either  in  size  or 
arrangement,  oeoome  concentrated  at 
some  points,  whilst  they  disappear  from 
others,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
organs  these  pomta  respectively  sustMn ; 
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its  alimentary  canal  becomes  more  com- 
plex :  the  creature  has  assumed  a  higher 
organization  than  characterized  its  larval 
state.  Hence,  as  this  larval  or  worm  state 
of  the  creature  must  be  a  lower  one — 
xoologically  speaking — ^than  that  of  the 
matured  insect,  so  the  earth-worm,  which 
such  larv8B  temporarily  represent,  must 
permanently  occupy  a  position  in  the 
zoological  scale  hdow  that  of  insects. 

Wmlst  we  fuUjr  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  in  mind  Dr.  Carpenter's 
remark — and  it  is  never  lost  sight  of 
throughout  his  work — ^we  must  guard 
agidnst  pushing  it  too  far,  or  forgetting 
that  exceptional  £Etcts  suggest  caution  in 
its  application.  It  is  a  valuable  adjunct 
but  not  the  sole  guide  to  classification. 
The  young  Rotifer  possesses  eyes,  which 
disappear  n-om  the  same  creature  as.  soon 
as  matured;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
animals  with  eyes  hold  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion to  those  which  have  none.  The 
barnacles  which  cover  the  rooks  on  our 
coasts  are  permanently  fixed^  whilst,  in 
common  with  many  other  creatures,  their 
young  are  free  to  roam  where  they 
fist.  Freedom  of  motion,  however,  is  no 
characteristic  of  the  lower  creatures,  but 
the  reverse.  The  young  embryos  of  the 
naked  sea-slugs  are  encased  in  a  spiral 
shell,  like  a  periwinkle ;  but  they  soon 
abandon  it,  remaining  shell-less  tne  rest 
of  their  lives.  Nevertheless,  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  a  shell  affords  no  key 
to  the  organization  of  a  mollusc.  Indeed, 
the  highest  forms  are  found  amongst  the 
shell-less  cuttlefishes.  These  facts  might 
be  largely  multmlied;  and  though  they 
do  not  negative  Dr.  Carpenter's  position, 
they  render  caution  necessary,  lest,  in 
handling  one  good  instrument,  the  zoolo- 
gical artificer  should  forget  that  other 
tools  are  occasionally  needed ;  other\^dse 
the  edifice  he  constructs  will  be  marred 
by  broken  arches  and  cracking  lintels. 

Strange  fimtastic  things  are  some  of 
these  larval  creatures !  The  old  adage  of 
"  Like  father,  like  son,"  is  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  them.  Not  more  dissimilar  were 
mythic  Aurora,  with  "her  rosy  steps," 
and  mother  earth,  whence  she  is  fabled 
to  have  sprung.  Take  the  well-known 
example  of  the  barnacle.  Whoever  in 
these  da^'s  of  aquarian  enthusiasm  has 
hunted  for  marine  animals  on  our  rocky 
shores,  has  good  reason  to  remember 
these  living  rasps,  unless  blessed  with 
hands  of  leather  and  boots  oF  iron.    They 


might  multiply  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  sea-side  shoemakers.  In  his  juvenile 
state,  your  barnacle  is  a  free,  roving  young 
gentleman,  whose  back  is  covered  by  a 
calcareous  shield,  whilst  three  pairs  of 
jointed  le^  enable  him  to  dart  hitner  and 
thither,  like  a  government  whipper-in 
when  the  division  bell  is  about  to  ring. 
But  in  a  little  while  the  rover  outgrows 
his  shell,  which  he  casts  ofif^  and  emerges 
in  a  new,  though  not  wholly  dissimilar 
shape.  He  bears  about  the  same  resem- 
blance to  his  former  self  that  a  moustach- 
ed  and  whiskered  scion  of  Young  Eng- 
land— just  returned  from  his  contmental 
tour — <loes  to  the  Bmooth-&oed  youth 
who  left  his  mother's  apron-strings  a  year 
or  two  before.  It  is  a  resemblance  with 
a  difiference  that  adds  nothing  to  his 
beauty. 

A  second  and  a  third  moult  soon  sac* 
ceed.  He  has  now  entirely  altered  his 
form.  The  old  lorica  has  disappeared. 
He  is  encased  in  a  small  bivalve  covering, 
like  a  shrimp  inclosed  in  a  mussel-shell. 
But  he  somewhat  follows  the  &ahion  of 
Smike  and  Oliver  Twist.  His  garment 
covers  his  body,  but  only  half  accommo- 
dates his  protruding  limbs.  His  antennsB, 
legs,  and  tail,  project  on  three  sides  of 
his  circumference.  This  shell  is  thrown 
off  in  its  turn,  and  now,  like  a  weary  tra- 
veller who  has  seen  the  world,  he  si^hs 
for  a  settled  life,  and  realizes  his  wish 
after  a  novel  fiishion.  He  fixes  upon  a 
resting-place,  and,  through  an  organka- 
tion  of  wondrous  strangeness,  he  glues 
his  own  nose  down  to  the  rock,  tosses  his 
tail  into  the  air,  encases  himself  in  the 
conical  plates  which  punish  the  incautious 
disciples  of  Mr.  Gosse,  and  is  now  a  fix- 
ture for  life. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  form  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  these  odd  creatures, 
we  would  recommend  him  to  rusticate  for 
a  season  under  the  crags  of  the  Great 
Orme's  Head.  Amongst  the  rough  rocks 
under  "  Goggarth's  Nose"  he  wul  diBCO- 
ver  a  supply  of  objects  that  will  at  onoe 
familiarize  him  with  the  barnacle,  and  find 
work  for  his  shoemaker. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to 
dwell  on  the  discoveries  no«r  makine 
amongst  the  larvae  of  the  starfish  and 
echini,  marvellous  though  they  be.  Pro- 
fessor Muller  has  opened  out  a  new  world 
in  this  direction;  but  we  must  linger 
amongst  our  fiivorite  corallines,  those 
"  little  sea  cups,"  which  delighted  the  eye 
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of  England's  greatest  satirical  painter; 
since  amongst  them  have  been  aoihieved 
some  of  the  most  wondrous  triumphs  of 
modem  microscopy. 

With  the  aspect  of  the  common  forms 
of  corallines  onr  readers  are  doubtless 
familiar ;  but  there  are  points  in  the  or- 
ganization of  these  little  objects  which 
might  escape  the  observer's  attention,  un- 
less specially  directed  towards  them.  As 
is  well  known,  each  of  the  little  cup«  and 
cells  supported  by  the  branching  organ- 
ism contains  a  polype  animal  closely  re- 
sembling the  fresh-water  form,  which 
Trembley  made  the  subject  of  his  immor- 
tal monograph ;  but  amidst  these  cups  a 
nearer  view  reveals  small  white  pyriform 
capsules,  sometimes  translucent  as  tissue- 
paper,  sometimes  glistening  like  pearls. 
These  are  filled  by  an  expansion  from  the 
soft  animal  substance  which  nms  through 
all  the  tubular  branches  of  the  coralline, 
A  very  low  magnifier  shows  this  soft  nu- 
cleus of  the  capsule  to  be  nodular;  and  a 
still  higher  power  reveals,  in  each  nodule, 
a  Medusa  or  ielly-fish,  closely  resembling 
those  larger  mrms  everywhere  left  on  our 
beaches  by  the  retiring  tide.  The  Medu- 
sae hold  the  same  relation  to  the  polype- 
bearing  coralline  that  the  flower  does  to 
the  plant.  The  polypes  catch  and  digest 
the  food  which  nourishes  the  entire  or- 
c]^anism,  as  the  roots  absorb  and  the  leaves 
(lecompose  the  crude  nutriment  derived 
from  the  soil.  In  like  manner  with  the 
plant,  the  coralline  pushes  out  lateral  buds 
and  branches  supporting  the  polype,  re- 
presentatives of  tne  leaves ;  but  in  all  this 
there  is  no  production  of  ova  analogous 
to  the  ^owth  of  seeds.  These  are 
obtained  m  a  different  wav,  by  means  of 
the  medusan  contents  of  the  capsules 
referred  to. 

In  some  instances  these  minute  MedussB 
remain  within  the  capsules ;  in  others  they 
successively  become  detached,  and  sail 
away  into  the  open  sea,  expanding  and 
contracting  with  that  breathing  motion,  to 
which  so  large  a  section  of  the  group  of 
jelly-fishes  owes  its  name  of  "Pimno- 
grade."  The  animals  have  now  a  distinct 
sexuality,  and  produce  eggs;  myriads  of 
which  are-  dinused  through  the  ocean. 
In  each  of  these  eggs  is  an  embryo,  which, 
in  due  season,  escapes  from  its  diminative 
prison-house ;  but,  like  the  barnacle,  soon 
exchanges  its  freedom  for  a  more  settled 
life,  attaches  itself  to  some  fixed  substance, 
and  develops  into  a  soft  polype.    At  this 


stage  it  surrounds  itself  with  a  homy 
covering,  the  first  step  in  the  production 
of  the  elegant  objects  popularly  known 
SB  corallines :  from  this  cylinder,  in  most 
species,  branches  are  nven  of^  each 
having  its  polype  oeUs  and  polype  animals. 
New  capsules  form,  containing  new  me- 
dusan buds;  and  the  whole  history  is 
repeated. 

There  is  one  group  of  these  ereatures 
in  which  a  different  class  of  phenomena 
present  themselves.  The  poiype  devel- 
oped fix>m  the  embryo  in  the  egg 
throws  out  branches  like  the  fresh-water 
species^  without  secreting  a  homy  invest- 
ment. But,  after  a  time,  each  polype  un- 
dergoes a  new  change.  It  caste  away  its 
terminal  ring  of  tentacle:  numerous 
parallel  constrictions  of  its  widst  cause  its 
body  to  resemble  the  flounced  dress  of  a 
modem  belle.  The  constrictions  nearest 
the  free  extremity  successively  deepen, 
until  that  extremity  becomes  detached; 
as  if  a  transverse  slice  had  been  cut  ofl^ 
carrying  with  it  one  of  the  flounces. 
This  slice,  which  becomes  a  free  indepen- 
dent Medusa^  is  followed  in  succession  by 
others;  until  nothing  remains  but  a 
stump-end  of  the  original  animal.  No- 
thing daunted  by  these  successive  slicings, 
the  fragment  throws  out  from  its  free  ex- 
tremity a  new  ring  of  tentacles,  and  de- 
velops a  new  array  of  lateral  branches ; 
each  of  which,  in  time,  undergoes  the 
same  fission  as  the  original  polype;  so 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  season,  the  latter 
has,  directly  and  indirectly,  originated 
more  Medus»  than  we  could  easily  num- 
ber. But  let  not  awe-stricken  Malthusians 
imafidne  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  mis- 
chi^!  What  has  occurred  is  but  a  pre- 
paration for  the  true  work  of  multipuca- 
tion.  As  we  have  said,  these  Medusae 
are  to  the  polype  what  dioecious  flowers 
are  to  the  plant.  Each  female  produces 
eggs  innumerable.  The  whole  is  an  in- 
stitution for  dispersing  what  would  be- 
become  a  sur^us  population ;  and  would 
delight  the  Emigration  Commissioners, 
did  not  its  perfect  action  paralyze  them 
with  despair. 

The  production  of  coral  rock  by  the 
co5perative  labors  of  minute  animalcules 
has  long  been  employed  in  illustration  of 
the  attainment  or  great  results  by  feeble 
agencies.  Wondrous,  indeed,  is  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  coral  island  thus  built  up. 
Herodotus  ffazed  with  wondering  awe 
upon  the  ^yptian  pyramids;  and  the 
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mechanical  achievements  of  modem  times  i  materials  for  some  newer  woricL 


have  fiiiled  to  make  the  erection  of  these 
structures  by  feeble  man  less  marvellous 
to  us  than  they  were  to  the  &ther  of  his* 
tory,  twenty-three  centuries  ago.  But 
pyramids  and  coral  islands  sink  into  no- 
thingness, contrasted  with  what  recent 
microscopic  inquiry  has  revealed.  To 
render  our  meaning  intelli^ble,  we  must 
indulge  in  a  practical  antiSiesis,  and  de- 
scend for  a  moment  from  the  sublimities 
of  pyramids  and  coral  strands,  to  the 
common-place  appendages  of  our  flower 
garden.  The  ram-drops  have  for  some 
time  been  accumulating  in  the  saucer  of 
an  old  nefflected  flower-pot.  We  place  a 
drop  of  Sik  stagnant  water  under  the 
microscope,  and  our  eye  rests  upon  a 
little  gelatinous  speck,  which  at  first  nei- 
ther looks  one  thing  nor  another.  By 
and  by  ^^  it  stirs,  an^''  according  to  the 
logic  of  the  Lancashire  Tim  Bobbin,  ^'  by 


the  coral  animals,  their  range  is  not 
to  tropical  seas;  but,  in  one  form  or 
another,  they  are  everywhere  carrying  on 
their  marveUons  work.  They  are  inter- 
mingling the  sands  on  our  own  shores  with 
calcareous  atoms  which,  bv  their  chemis- 
try, they  have  separated  mm  the  ocean 
wave.  We  find  them  at  work  amidst  the 
icebergs  of  the  north,  in  the  depths  of 
the  Adantic,  and  in  the  heated  waters  of 
the  Meidcan  Giil£  Amongst  the  sonny 
isles  of  the  far  south,  aim  along  the 
shores  of  the  spice-dad  Phillipines,  the 
same  causes  are  in  operation.  Every- 
where, these  microscopic  atoms  of  tnms- 
parent  jelly  are  secretmg  their  oalmreoiM 
shells,  and  in  such  myriads  as  to  form  the 
beds  of  entire  oceans.  When,  by  means 
of  Brooke's  ingenious  deep-sea  lead,  the 
ofScers  of  the  ^^ Dolphin**  brought  up 
soundings  in  mid  Atlantio  from  a  depth 


that  it  should  be  wick.**    Anon  it  plays  j  of  two   thousand   fiithoms,    they  were 

found  not  to  contain  one  partide  of  un- 
organized mineral  matter.  Minute  ani- 
mScules  have  constructed  the  entire 
foundations  which  bear  the  rolling  Atlan- 
tic ;  and  thus  we  learn  tiiat  large  portions 
of  the  calcareous  masses,  found  Dotii  on 
the  land  and  under  the  sea,  owe  their 
existence  to  atoms  so  smaU  as  to  be 
usually  invisible  to  man's  unaided  vision. 

That  creatures  leaving  such  wide-spread 
traces  should  have  attracted  the  eye  of 
the  microscopist,  is  no  matter  for  wonder. 
They  assume  many  formSi  whidh  at  first 
sight  appear  very  disshniliur,  and  which 
have  oonsequentiy  been  strangdj  separat- 
ed by  naturalists.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  Proteus  animaloule,  is  the 
simplest  form  of  Rhisopod,  as  those  crea- 
tures are  now  designated.  Groups  of  si- 
milar atoms  blend  into  one  gelatinous  mass, 
and  secrete  the  homy  skeleton  known  as 
sponge,  which,  when  lining,  theydothe 
with  a  slimy  coverinff.  Ibese  spongea 
were  long  thought  to  De  vegetables ;  and 
even  now  Professor  Owen  straogdy  per- 
sists in  excluding  them  from  a  pliioe  in 
his  lectures  on  we  invertebrate  annnalit. 
pother  group  of  them  fonn  external  cal- 
careous covenngs,  with  which  they  protect 
their  structurdess  substances,  but  whioh  it 
appears  they  can  indose,  at  will,  within 
their  ductile  bodies.  These  shells,  known 
as  Foraminifera,  were,  until  recently,  ex- 
alted to  a  high  plaoe  amongst  the  elabor- 
ately orj^anized  Molluscs,  being  regarded 
as  Nautili,  and  approachmg  the  boundary 


such  strange  pranks  with  its  outline, 
to  make  it  a  happy  thing  that  it  needs  no 
tiulor.  Even  Stultz  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
give  it  a  fitting  garment.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments it  has  assumed  as  many  forms  as 
ever  did  Matthews  when  ^*at  home;" 
amply  justifying  its  soubriquet  of  the 
^^  Proteus  animalcule,"  and  making  it  a 
true  rival  of  the  son  of  Tethys.  But  tins 
b  not  its  most  interesting  feature.  It  is 
the  representative  of  a  group  of  agents, 
the  results  of  whose  labors  cast  all  human 
eflbrts  into  the  shade.  When  the  work- 
men of  Cheops  drove  their  tools  into  the 
limestones  of  Mokkadam,  they  littie  sus- 
pected that,  but  for  an  insigmficant  aUy 
of  the  Proteus  animalcule,  that  mountain 
range,  the  quarry  of  the  pyramids,  would 
have  had  no  existence.  Long  ere  the 
prows  of  CiBsar  struck  the  Kentish  strand, 
the  Gaul  cast  his  eye  on  the  white  difls 
across  the  waters,  and  called  them 
^^  Albion."  But  he  littie  wist  that  to  a 
gelatinous  atom  England  owed  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  and  a  name.  Yet  such  is 
tho  case.  The  chalk  hills  of  England  and 
France,  vast  mountain  masses  amongst 
the  Alps  and  Apennines,  in  Ghreece  and 
Syria,  m  Northern  Afirica,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Cabool,  along  the  Southern  Himalaya 
and  the  Thibetian  frontier,  alike  owe 
their  being  to  a  microscopic  animalcnle. 
And  these  are  merely  fragments  of  the 
vast  creation  which  is  due  to  the  labors 
of  these  invisible  agents.  Wherever  we 
turn,  they  are  preparing  the  calcareous 
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line  between  the  invertebrate  and  verte- 
brate creation.  The  Proteus  itself  was 
frouped  with  the  Infusorial  Animalcule, 
ut  when  men  extended  their  studies  be- 
yond dried  objects  stored  up  in  cobwebs, 
watched  these  creatures  in  their  living 
states,  studiedtheir  structure  and  growth, 
and  endeavored  to  discriminate  between 
their  essential  and  incidental  features, 
thej  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
supposed  plants,  animalcules,  and  Nautili, 
constituted  a  group  of  allied  objects — 
the  Protozoa,  or  simplest  forms  of  animal 
life. 

Creation  abounds  in  queer  creatures, 
that  seem  unattachable  to  any  recognized 
class  or  group.  The  Secretary-bird  has 
long  perplexed  ornithologists,  from  M. 
TemmmcK  to  the  presiding  spirits  of 
Hanover  Square.  The  Dodo,  of  ancient 
renown,  has  been  called  an  ostrich,  a 
vulture,  and  a  pigeon.  The  Lepidosiren 
of  Western  Amca  still  hangs  in  the  ba- 
lance, (if  Richard  Owen  will  forgive  the 
admission,)  between  fishes  and  reptiles; 
whilst  the  Sagitta,  the  Platypus,  and  the 
Wheel  Animalcule  have  been  tossed  from 
pillar  to  post,  until  they  were  in  danger 
of  finding  a  resting  place  nowhere. 

Another  of  these  nondescript  forms 
has  latterly  attracted  the  attention  of  mi- 
croscopists.  Who  has  not  stood  by  the 
sea-shore  on  some  calm  summer's  night, 
and  watched .  the  glowing  flash  of  the 
phosphorescent  wave,  when  each  breaker 
rolled  upon  the  beach  was  lit  up  with  sul- 
phurous light  ?  We  know  little,  in  our 
temperate  clime,  of  the  gorgeous  sights 
presented  by  a  tropical  ocean,  where  the 
ship  leaves  behind  her  a  luminous  course, 
rivalling  the  rocket's  fiery  train.  But 
e^  en  here  the  phosporescent  sea  presents 
a  scene  of  singular  beauty;  a  stone  thrown 
into  the  water,  when  in  this  condition,  il- 
lumines its  dark  depths  with  unearthly 
flash ;  and  if  a  pailfrd  of  it  be  thrown  upon 
the  beach,  the  shower  of  sparkling  atoms 
rivals,  in  its  evanescent  brilliance,  the  dis- 
plays of  the  pyrotechnist.  Many  objects 
have  been  supposed  to  share  in  producing 
this  effect.  Decomposing  animal  matter, 
Pyroaoma^  MeduscB^  Nereidfli  some  of  the 
DiatomaceaB,  Synchceta  SaUieoy  a  Roti- 
fer, the  Polynoe  fuiguranSy  and  other  in- 
vertebrate forms,  seem  to  play  their  part  in 
various  oceans.  But  on  our  own  coast 
other  phenomena  appear  mainly  due  to  the 
anomalous  little  creature  called  Noctiiuca 
miliaris.    This  is  ft  minute  kidney-shaped 


membranous  bag,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  with  a  long  slender  curly  appendage 
not  unlike  a  pig's  taiL  Its  internal  or- 
ganization is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it 
seems  to  connect  the  Rhizopod  sponges 
with  the  jelly-fishes  and  the  infiisonal  ani- 
malcules, being  something  higher  than 
the  first,  and  something  lower  /than  the 
second,  of  these  creatures ;  but  from  its  pe- 
culiar powers,  one  of  the  most  interestmg 
of  objects.  It  is  said  of  Lord  Brougham, 
that  his  eloquence  never  scintillates  so 
much  as  when  he  is  angry.  If  this  be 
true,  our  Noctiiuca  appears  to  share  Lord 
Brougham's  weakness.  It  requires  a 
shaking  to  make  it  shine;  when  let  alone, 
it  is  as  devoid  of  sparkle  as  the  dullest 
noodle  that  ever  bored  a  social  circle. 
When  irritated  by  sudden  motion,  each 
animal  flashes  its  brilliant  light  from  a 
thousand  points ;  though,  even  under  a 
moderate  magnifier,  they  only  appear  as 
one  luminous  spot.  These  animals  are 
much  more  easily  obtained  than  is  gener- 
ally imagined.  In  our  early  searches  for 
them,  we  employed  an  array  of  jars  and 
filters,  in  imitation  of  Ehrenberg  working 
at  Kiel  Bay ;  but  we  soon  found  that  our 
great  master  misled  us  in  this  as  in  many 
other  matters.  When  we  last  saw  the  lii» 
minous  ocean  on  the  Welsh  coast,  we 
transferred  a  pailfrd  of  the  water  into  a 
common  earthen  bowl ;  and  our  first  oocu- 

Sation,  on  returning  each  evening,  after 
ark,  to  that  comfortless  place  yclept 
"  our  lodgings,"  was  to  give  this  llowl  a 
kick,  when  a  brilliant  ray  of  light  from 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  another  from 
its  centre,  bespoke  the  social  character  of 
these  creatures,  and  their  abhorrence  of 
sinking  bolow  the  sur&ce.  As  they  were 
always  floating  at  the  top,  by  introducing 
a  glass  slide  under  them,  and  raising  it 
slowly,  so  as  to  skim  off  what  looked  uke 
a  film  of  dust,  thousands  were  obtainable 
for  microscopic  examination*  A  curious 
feature  in  this  luminosity  is  its  exhausti- 
bility ;  a  second  kick  of  the  bowl  was 
only  followed  by  a  fidrt  flash ;  after  which 
they  became  sullen,  and  refused  to  re- 
spond to  further  demands  upon  their  py- 
rotechny.  As  to  the  nature  and  source 
of  their  light  we  are  all  in  the  dark,  and 
are  likely  to  remain  so.  What  modem 
microeoopy  is  doing  for  the  Noctiiuca 
munly  relates  to  its  zoological  affinities 
and  position. 

Another  group  of  singular  creatures, 
which  have  mrgely  engaged  the  attention 
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of  naturalists,  is  that  of  the  Rotifera.  If 
wo  introduce  a  little  vegetable  matter, 
Huch  aA  liay  or  dead  leaves,  into  water, 
forming  what  the  pharmaceutist  terms  an 
infusion,  we  soon  find  it  swarming  with 
generations  of  Monads  —  small  green 
atoms  moving  about  by  means  of  one  or 
two  small  ciliaj  or  hair-like  threads. 
These  arc,  most  probably,  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Protophytes  or  lowest  vegeta- 
ble fonns.  They  are  succeeded  in  a  few 
days  by  multitudes  of  true  Infusorial  Ani- 
malcules, w^hich,  in  turn,  give  place  to 
others  of  higher  organization,*  termed 
Rotifgra,  {rotUy  fero.)  Their  name  is  de- 
rived from  an  optical  illusion.  More  or 
less  complex  circles  of  cilia  exist  at  their 
anterior  extremities  ;  and  when  these  cilia 
are  in  action,  owing  to  a  peculiarity  in  their 
mechanism,  they  convey  to  the  beholder 
the  idea  that  they  are  cnasing  each  other 
round  the  head  of  the  creature,  like  the 
spokes  of  a  revolving  wheel ;  hence  their 
name.  Some  of  these  Rotifera  are  endow- 
ed with  marvellous  powers.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter says : 

**  They  are  remarkable  for  their  tenacity  of 
life,  even  when  reduced  to  the  state  of  most 
complete  dryness ;  for  they  can  be  kept  in  this 
condition  for  any  length  of  time,  and  will  yet 
revive  very  speedily  upon  being  moistened. 
Experiments  have  been  carried  still  further  with 
the  allied  tribe  of  Tardigrades ;  individuals  of 
which  have  been  kept  in  a  vacuum  for  thirty 
days,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, (thus  suffering  the  most  complete  desic- 
cation tliat  the  chemist  can  effect,)  and  yet  have 
not  lost  their  capability  of  revivication.  This 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  extraordinary 
rate  of  increase  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pa- 
ragraph, removes  all  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  extent  of  the  diffusion  of  these  animals,  and 
for  their  occurence  in  incalculable  numbers  in 
situations  where,  a  few  days  previously,  none 
were  known  to  exist:  for  their  entire  bodies 
may  be  wafted  in  a  dry  state  by  the  atmosphere 
from  place  to  place  ;  and  their  return  to  a  state 
of  active  life,  after  a  desiccation  of  unlimited 
duration,  may  take  place  whenever  they  meet 
with  the  requisite  conditions  —  moisture, 
warmth,  and  food.  It  is  probable  that  the  ova 
are  capable  of  sustaining  treatment  even  more 
severe  than  the  fully-developed  animals  can 
bear ;  and  that  the  race  is  frequently  continued 

*  The  succession  of  animiUoalar  forms  in  ve^ta- 
ble  inftiaions  led  some  naturalists  to  conolode^  that 
many  of  the  lower  infusorial  creatures  were  bat 
lams  of  the  higher  Rotifera;  their  line  of  argu- 
ment Mig  idoatical  with  tliat  by  whk^  Sydney 
SmIBL  demonstrated  Blue-coat  boys  to  bo  Juvenile 
Qoakfiil! 


by  them  when  the  latter  have  perished.** — Page 

497. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  all 
the  small  fry  of  creation  do  not  posssess 
such  marvellous  attributes.  How  little 
would  soon  be  left  of  us  poor  bipeds,  if 
the  bloodthirsty  race  of  chigoes,  mosqui- 
toes, and  small  torments  found  nearer 
home,  were  endowed  with  this  indestmc- 
tible  vitality  I  Happily,  the  Rotifera  tor- 
ment nobody ;  and  as  they  are  amongst 
the  most  exquisite  and  interesting  of  mi- 
croscopic objects,  we  need  not  regret 
their  unwillingness  to  give  up  the  bttle 
ghost  that  animates  them.  Their  beauti- 
fully transparent  bodies  reveal  an  internal 
organization,  comprehending  jaws,  sto- 
machs, intestines,  muscles,  vascular  canals, 
ovaries,  and,  probably,  brains  and  nerves. 
Most  of  these  organs  being  as  transpa- 
rent as  the  rest  of  the  body,  many  of  their 
functional  operations  can  be  readily 
watched  from  beginning  to  end. 

These  phenomena  are  replete  with  in- 
terest ;  especially  when  the  development 
of  the  egg,  and  the  conversion  of  its  yolk 
into  a  living  embryo,  is  the  object  of 
study.  We  have,  first,  the  fiujt,  that  the 
ovary,  a  thin  membranous  bag,  is  distend- 
ed with  a  granular  protoplasmic  fluid,  in 
which  also  float  some  small  detached 
cells.  From  time  to  time,  one  of  these 
cells  draws  around  it  a  portion  of  the 
granular  fluid,  the  former  appearing  to 
constitute  a  centre  in  relation  to  which 
the  granules  of  the  yolk-fluid  possess  some 
polarity ;  for  in  a  httle  time  the  cell  di- 
vides into  two,  and  the  granular  mass 
soon  responds  by  doing  the  same,  each 
portion  of  the  latter  arrangmg  itself 
around  one  of  the  two  cells.  Tms  pro- 
cess of  subdivision  continues  tmtil  the 
yolk  is  converted  into  an  aggregation  of 
minute  cells,  wliich  soon  pass  from  a  state 
of  mere  juxtaposition  to  one  of  cohesion, 
and  develop  into  a  living,  moving  em- 
bryo. Ciliary  motion  is  first  seen  at  two 
or  three  points.  Then  traces  of  organs 
successively  manifest  themselves.  Still 
later,  the  whole  Rotifer  is  seen  fully  form- 
ed, and  uncomfortably  packed  inside  its 
shell,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Fal- 
staff  in  his  buck-basket,  not  exactly  ^'  hilt 
to  i>oint  and  heel  to  head,''  but  certainly 
having  no  room  to  spare.  This  restraint, 
however,  is  soon  broken  through ;  and  the 
young  animal  escapes  from  its  confine- 
ment with  as  much  apparent  eiyoyment 
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of  liberty  as  a  school-boy  at  Christmas, 
or  an  M.P.  who  has  attended  his  last 
Committee. 

Most  of  these  Rotifera  spend  the  rest 
of  their  lives  in  freedom  ;  but  some,  like 
barnacles,  soon  abandon  their  roving  life, 
and  settle  down  to  sober  citizenship.  At- 
taching themselves  to  some  leaf  or  branch 
of  a  water-plant  by  means  of  a  long  tail- 
like pedonole,  they  proceed  to  construct 
an  external  protection.  Sometimes  this 
assumes  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  of  trans- 
parent membrane,  thrown  off  as  a  secre- 
tion from  the  skin.  One  species  {Melicer- 
ta  ringena)  has  a  little  cup  at  its  nose, 
into  which  it  rapidlj  gathers  such  atoms 
as  may  be  floating  m  the  water,  adds  to 
them  a  cement  copiously  secreted  by  the 
walls  of  the  cup,  moulds  the  whole  bv 
means  of  ciliary  motion  into  a  round  ball, 
and  disposes  these,  as  fast  as  they  are 
formed,  into  an  investing  cylinder  — 
arranging  them  with  geometric  regular- 
ity. As  the  creature  leaves  the  free  ex- 
tremity of  its  tubular  house  open,  it  can 
protrude  its  head  and  shoulders  at  will. 
Having  done  so,  it  evolves  its  petal-like 
rotatory  organs,  puts  it  cilia  in  motion,  and, 
by  the  whirlpool  which  it  sets  up,  must 
in  no  small  degree  astonish  its  more  dim- 
inutive fellow-citizens  of  the  water-drop. 
The  latter  are  whirled  round  and  round 
without  the  slightest  power  to  help  them- 
selves ;  but,  amidst  the  tempest  which  it  has 
excited,  the  Rotifer  has  a  keen  eye  to  busi- 
ness. The  currents  set  up  are  regular, 
and,  converging  at  the  animal's  mouth, 
bring  within  its  reach  a  Supply  of  food, 
from  which  it  culls  its  dainty  bits  with 
manifest  gusto.  He  beats  the  false  pro- 
phet hollow.  Unable  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tain, he  does  succeed  in  making  the  moun- 
tain come  to  Mahomet. 

The  classification  and  exact  position  of 
these  creatures  are  amongst  the  questions 
undergoing  solution  at  the  hands  of  micro- 
scopists.  Ehrenberg  originally  arranged 
them  with  the  Infusorial  Animalcules,  but 
later  observers,  with  truer  insight  into 
their  organization,  have  shown  that  whilst 
they  present  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
animals  of  the  Fluatrcn  or  sea^mats,  they 
have  still  closer  affinities  with  the  lower 
crustaceans  and  worms.  Elhrenberv  dais- 
ifled  them  according  to  the  form  aM  sab- 
divisions  of  the  organs  near  the  head  bear- 
ing the  rotatory  cilia.  Dr.  Carpenter 
objects  to  this  method,  and  prefers,  as 
more  natural,  tbosf  of  the  French  natu- 


ralist Dnjardin,  and  of  Leydig, — a  prefer- 
ence in  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  con- 
cur, believing  them  all  to  be  equally  ar- 
tificial and  bad.  Dujardin  arranges  them 
in  groups,  three  of  which  are  respectively 
characterized  b^  their  being  permanently 
attached  parasites,  partly  parasitic  and 
partly  free,  or  wholly  free;  whilst  his 
fourth  group  are  composed  of  some  non- 
descript creatures  termed  "  Tardigrades." 
Now  one  chief  object  of  all  artificial 
classifications  is,  to  break  up  large  aggre- 
gations of  species  into  smaller  and  more 
manageable  divisions,  thus  facilitating 
reference  to  natural  classifications,  and 
bringing  together  in  each  division  such 
forms  as  have  the  closest  structural  afi!ni- 
ties.  Now  Dujardin's  system  does  neither. 
The  Tardigrades  are  not  Rotifera,  being, 
in  Dr.  Carpenter's  opinion,  more  nearly 
-allied  to  the  worms ;  but,  as  we  suspect, 
having  closer  relationships  with  spidera 
and  other  Arachnidse.  Another  of  Du- 
jardin's  groups  contain  very  few  species : 
consequently  we  have  nearly  all  the  Roti- 
fera distributed  into  two  equal  sections, 
the  great  majority  of  them  being  embod- 
ied in  one.  Leydig  adopts  an  idea,  as  the 
basis  of  his  system,  which  looks  more 
philosophical  than  it  proves  to  be  on 
nearer  acquaintance.  Arranging  them 
according  to  their  forms^  and  assuming  a 
closer  connection  between  form  and  h^it 
than  really  exists,  he  ends  in  giving  us 
such  a  classification  as  might  have  been 
propounded  by  an  English  grazier.  He 
groups  them  according  to  the  relative 
lengths  of  their  peduncular  tails.  Now 
"long-horns"  or  "short-horns"  may  be 
terms  adapted  for  the  intellectual  wants 
of  Smithfield,  as  "  long  tails  "  or  "  short 
tails  "  may  serve  to  distinguish  grades  of 
Chinamen  and  Turkish  Pachas ;  but  they 
are  inapplicable  to  these  forms  of  animalcu- 
lar  life,  since,  like  coalition  Ministries, 
they  but  asunder  things  that  are  lawfully 
joined  together,  and  establish  companion- 
ships where  there  are  few  true  harmonies. 
The  fiict  is,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
when  we  can  obtain  any  thing  more  than 
a  provisional  classification  of  these  crea- 
tures, and  an  Augean  task  has  to  be  per- 
formed before  it  wilL  Meanwhile  Ehren- 
be^s  system  is  as  good,  or  as  bad,  as  any 
odier. 

In  a  later  portion  of  Dr.  Carpenter's 
work,  he  discusses  another  interesting 
subiect,  respecting  which  also  we  draw 
dif&rent  conclosiong .  from  those  at  which 
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he  has  arrived.    He  says,  under  the  head  scale  increases  in  thickness,  and  still  more 

of  "  Dermal  Skeleton," —  rapidly  in  size.    In  the  first  instance  these 

scales  appear  to  be  membranous ;  in  many 

"  The  skin  of  fishes,  of  most  reptiles,  and  of  the  membranous  layer  is  calcified  as  soon 

a  few  mammals,  is  strengthened  by  plates  of  a  as  formed  ;  whilst  in  others  the  calcifica- 

homy,  cartilaginous,  bony,  or  even  enamel-like  tion  only  occurs  at  a  later  period,  and 

texture,  which  are  sometimes  fitted  together  at  \vhen  a  considerable  number  of  membnt- 

their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  box-like  ^^^g  layers  have  been  added,  espedallv  to 

envelope,  whilst  more  commonly  they  are  so  ^^      ^      surface.     In  some  scales,  ^  of 

arraneed  as  partially  to  overhe  one  another,  hke  *^i:        ,^v  i         ^       »""*''    v«^«  v» 

thetiles  of  a  roof;  W  it  is  in  this  latter  case  ^^  ^^^1,  the  only  caloareoua  element  is  a 

that  they  are  usuaUy  known  as  scales.    Al-  series  ot  lenticular  granules,  arranged  m 

though  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  in  our  one  plane,  dividing  the  scale  into  an  up- 


stance  of  the  true  skin  with  a  Uyer  of  which,    ^^^  process  being  centripetal,  or  proceed- 

c«vS:Sd*"bjSng^1ra£^r<jSS^  bg  4m  above  dfwnwaTlnn^ 
and  bone  in  their  texture  and  composition ;  goma  on,  another  calcar^iw  structure, 
whilst  the  latter  are  formed  upon  the  surfece  of  also  laminated,  is  being  added  to  the  sur- 
tlie  true  skin,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  analo-  face  of  the  scale.  -The  terms  ganoin  and 
gous  to  nails,  hoofs,  &c.,  and  other  epidermic-  lepidine  have  been  employed  respectively 
appendages."— Page  694.  to  designate  these  upper  and  lower  calca- 

reous elements.  Ascending  firom  the 
We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  less  dif-  scale  of  the  eel  as  the  simplest  type,  be- 
terence  between  the  scales  of  fishes  and  cause  of  the  small  number  and  isolated 
those  of  reptiles  than  Dr.  Carpenter  sup-  position  of  its  calcareous  points,  we  meet 
poses,  wliilst  we  believe  both  to  be  distinct  with  every  intermediate  form  of  tissue 
from  nail  and  hoof;  neither  of  them  being  connecting  ganoin  with  what  is  termed 
dermic,  or  belonging  to  the  true  skin,  in  dentine^  or  "  tooth  structure,"  whilst  the 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  This  is  a  lepidine  runs  into  bone.  In  many  of  what 
wide  subject,  not  likely  to  interest  gene-  are  called  the  ganoid  fi^ihes,  the  scales  are 
ral  readers,  and  consequently  unfitted  for  true  bone  of  high  organization,  and  clear- 
the  pages  of  a  i)opular  joumnl ;  but  we  ly  display  the  concentric  character  of  the 
may  refer  to  a  few  of  the  more  mtelligible  laminsB.  At  first  sight  a  great  difference 
points,  since  the  subject  is  one  on  which  appears  to  exist  between  suA  scales — 
the  microscope  has  thrown  important  with  their  exquisitely  beautiful  lacunm — 
light.  ^         and  those  of  the  cycloid  and  ctenoid  fishes 

We  think  Professor  Huxley  has  obtained  as  described  by  Professor  Williamson; 
the  true  clue  to  these  problems,  as  well  as  but  the  connecting  links  are  supplied  by 
done  good  service  in  suggesting  the  em-  two  fishes,  the  one  a  species  of  Balistes, 
ployment  of  new  terms  instead  of  the  other  being  the  new  Amia  firom  Ame- 
"  epidermic  and  dermal,"  for  which  he  rica.  In  the  latter  especially,  are  beauti- 
would  substitute  "  ecderonic  •  and  ende-  fiiUy  combined  the  texture  of  a  cycloid 
roiiic."  By  these  terms  he  designates  two  scale,  with  the  bone  lacuns  of  the  most 
skin  structures,  one  of  which  is  superficial  highly  organized  ganoid.  The  transition 
in  reference  to  a  common  line  of  growth,  firom  the  one  type  to  the  other  is  thua 
whilst  the  latter  underlies  that  line.  In  complete.  According  to  the  scale  we  exam- 
the  former  case  the  additions  are  made  to  ine  will  be  the  extent  to  which  these  upper 
the  inner  or  lower  suriace,  forcing  the  and  lower  scale  structures  are  develoi:«d. 
older  growth  outwards ;  in  the  latter  in-  In  some  the  upper,  and  in  others  the  low- 
stance  these  conditions  are  reversed.  er,  preponderates ;  the  former,  be  it  re- 
Professor  Williamson  has  shown  that  membered,  oflen  consisting  of  a  tooth-like 
the  scales  of  fishes  are  formed  of  concen-  tissue  of  g^eat  beauty, 
trie  layers  of  either  fibrous  or  calcareous  But  when  we  reach  the  sharks  and  ravB 
structures.  These  originate  in  a  minute  — ^what  Agassiz  terms  the  '*  placoid 
point,  formed  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  fishes," — the  lower  bony  element  wholly 
fishes*  skin ;  successive  layers  are  added  disappears,  leaving  nothing  but  the  upper 
both  to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  or  oentine  tissue,  the  isolated  points  of 
this  primary  plate,  by  which  additions  the   which  give  roughneai  to  the  prepared 
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skin  known  as  shagreen.  Now  by  exam- 
ining a  large  series  of  fishes,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  traoing  these  dermal  teeth 
romid  the  margins  of  the  lips  and  into  the 
mouth,  where,  variously  modified  in  form, 
but  identical  in  structure,  they  inrest  the 
jaws  and  palates,  often  becoming  so  firm- 
ly united  to  the  bones,  as  apparently  to 
constitute  with  them  one  organ.  But 
this  amalgamation  is  only  a  physiological 
incident.  The  parts  are  not  primftrily 
united.  The  true  teeth  are  first  formed 
in  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  mouth,  which  is  but  modified  skin; 
and  only  coalesce  with  the  jaws  at  a  later 
period  of  life.  Thus  we  see  that  teeth 
and  scales  are  homologous  organs,  wheth- 
er in  the  mouth  or  out  of  it,  and  products 
of  the  great  muco^lermoid  system  of 
structures.  The  growth  of  both  mainlj 
taking  place  at  their  inferior  surfaces,  their 
tendency  is  to  be  pushed  outwards,  and 
consequently  they  must  be  regarded  as 
epidermal  rather  than  dermal  appendages 
— a  conclusion  which  necessitates  our  put- 
ting them  into  the  same  category  as  hoofs, 
hairs,  and  reptilian  scales,  from  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  proposes  to  dissever  them.  In 
his  description  o^  scales.  Dr.  Carpenter 
has  inadvertently  fallen  into  several  errors. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  scale 
of  the  carp  as  being  "  composed  of  several 
concentric  laminss  of  a  structureless  trans- 
parent substance,  like  that  of  cartilages : 
the  outermost  of  these  laminsB  is  the 
smallest,  and  the  size  of  the  plates  in- 
creases progressively  from  wiuiout  in- 
wards, so  that  their  margins  appear  on 
the  sur&ce  as  a  series  of  concentric  lines.'' 

Now  this  is  diametrically  the  opposite 
of  what  Professor  Williamson  has  shown 
to  be  the  case.  The  outermost  layer  is 
the  largest,  and  the  concentric  ridges  are 
merely  sculptured  ornaments,  and  not 
lines  of  growth.  The  uppermost  plate  of 
the  central  ossified  layer  is  the  smallest, 
their  size  increasms  as  we  descend ;  but 
as  the  tyjHcal  scale  is  a  sphere  with  con- 
centric coats — ^the  protomorphic  line  of 
which  runs  through  its  centre — ^it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  arrangement  should 
be  what  we  have  described. 

Speaking  of  cycloid  and  ctenoid  scales, 
Dr.  Carpenter  remarks,  that  ^  thej  never 
present  any  approach  to  the  true  bony 
structure,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  two 
orders  to  be  next  adverted  to,"  that  is,  to 
the  ganoid  and  placoid  scales.  But  the 
new  ganoid  fish,  tne  Amia,  links  these  two 


tvpes  together.  We  have  in  its  scales 
the  exact  internal  structure  of  a  cycloid 
type  combined  with  the  well-defined  bone 
lacunsB  of  a  ganoid  scale,  proving  them  to 
be  but  modifications  of  ordinary  osseous 
tissue. 

In  correcting  these  few  errors  into 
which  we  think  Dr.  Carpenter  has  fiiUen, 
we  need  scarcely  add,  that  thev  are  mere- 
ly isolated  questions,  not  arocting  the 
value  of  the  manual.  In  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  microscopic  revelations,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  best 
work  which  has  yet  appeared.  Others 
may  excel  it  in  some  special  features ;  but 
the  object  and  design  of  Dr.  Carpenter's 
volume  is  obviously  different  from  those 
of  his  predecessors;  embracing  a  wider 
range,  and  aiming  at  a  more  ]^iilosophi,o 
treatment.  He  has  sought  to  give  some- 
thing more  than  an  illustrated  or  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  and  he  has  succeeded. 
When  he  publishes  a  new  edition,  which 
we  are  satisfied  must  soon  be  called  for, 
we  hope  he  will  employ  a  larger  type,  and 
increase  the  size  of  his  volume,  whilst  he 
reduces  its  bulk.  The  change  would  ma- 
terially improve  the  handiness  of  the  work, 
as  well  as  make  the  perusal  of  it  less  a 
trial  to  the  eyes.  Philosophic  writing 
requires  close  reading,  and  the  student 
should  be  free  from  all  merely  physical 
impediments  to  a  ready  comprehension  of 
his  author.  Were  Dr.  Carpenter's  works 
less  solid,  these  extemalisms  would  be  un- 
important ;  but  so  long  as  he  will  write 
good  books,  he  must  not  scold  us  if  we 
ask  to  have  them  in  the  most  convenient 
shape. 

Li  our  remarks  on  microscopic  revela- 
tions, we  have  selected  from  the  animal, 
kingdom  a  few  of  the  lines  of  research 
pursued  by  modem  observers,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  investigations  in  which  micro- 
aoopists  are  engaged,  our  space  not  allow- 
ing us  to  do  more.  The  vegetable  king- 
dom is  bein^  studied  as  diligently  as  the 
animal,  and  is  eoually  productive  of  inter- 
esting results.  But  tnou^h  so  much  has 
been  accomplished,  there  is  a  great  wa£t 
of  multiplied  observers,  who,  as  Dr.  Car- 
penter recommends,  shaU  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  systematic  investigation  of 
special  objects,  instead  of  wasting  their 
tune  in  desultory  observations.  In  our 
own  country,  where  business  of  one  kind 
or  another  is  always  conducted  at  high 
pressure,  we  are  in  oanger  from  this  cause 
<^  losing  our  proper  pc«ttioQ|  and  allowing 
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oar  German  and  French  friends  to  leave 
us  behind  in  the  race  of  discovery.  To 
such  as  are  willing  to  contribute  some 
share  to  the  common  stock  of  trustworthy 
observations,  we  can  offer  no  better  ad- 
vice than  was  given  by  Baker  above  a 
century  ago.  "Beware  of  determining 
and  declaring  your  opinion  suddenly  on 
any  subject;  for  imagination  often  gets 
the  start  of  judgment,  and  makes  people 
believe  they  see  things  which  better  ob- 
servations will  convince  them  could  not 
possibly  be  seen:  therefore  assert  noth- 
mg  till  after  repeated  experiments  and 
examinations  in  all  lights  and  positions. 


When  you  employ  the  microscope, 

shake  off  all  prejudice,  nor  harbor  any 
favorite  opinions;  for,  if  you  do,  it  is  not 
unlikely  rancy  will  betray  you  into  error, 
and  make  yc^  think  you  see  what  you 
would  w^  to  Bee.  Remember  that  truth 
alonafctito  matter  you  are  in  search  afl^er ; 
and  Ij^TMi  have  been  mistaken,  let  not 
vanity  reduce  you  to  persist  in  your  mis- 
take." 

This  is  admirable  counsel  for  amateur 
as  well  as  for  professor ;  and,  working  in 
this  spirit,  he  may  raise  an  ingenious  pas- 
time mto  the  dignity  of  a  philosophio 
study. 


< ^>  *^ 


From    the    Qaarterly    Bevlew. 


HUMAN      LONGEVITY.* 


What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life^  and 
loveth  many  days,  that  he  may  see  good  f 
May  we  not  rather  ask.  What  man  is  he 
that  does  not  so  desire  ?  Age  is,  indeed, 
the  period  which  all  would  wlingly  post- 
pone, yet  it  is  also  that  which  none  would 
voluntarily  forego ;  and  since  life  is  the 
necessary  medium  of  every  other  blessiQg, 
and  therefore  the  peculiar  type  and  em- 
blem of  good  in  its  highest  and  its  ftdlest 
sense,  we  naturally  conceive  that  the  tem- 
poral advantages  of  heavenly  wisdom  could 
be  summed  up  in  no  way  more  perfect  and 
appropriate  than  in  the  beautiful  figure  of 
the  royal  moralist :  Length  of  days  is  in 
her  right  hand. 

Yet  the  language  of  profime  literature 
i^not  in  harmony  with  this  conception. 
A  protracted  life  has  been  deprecated  by 
grumbling  poets  and  philosophers  in  every 
age  of  the  world.     This,  however,  was 

*  1.  De  laLongivUe  Humaine  et  dela  QuanUtS  de 
Vie  8ur  le  Globe.  Par  P.  Floubsnb,  Membre  de 
rAcad(''mie  Fran^aise,  etc.    Paris.    1856. 

2.  Records  of  Longevity :  WUh  an  Iniroductory 
Discourse  on  Vital  SkUisiics,  By  Tbokab  Bailet. 
London:  Darton.    1857| 


due  to  the  fact,  that  life  itself  is  under- 
valued and  despised,  when  its  evils  are 
not  assuaged,  nor  its  true  enjoyments 
realized,  by  the  aid  of  virtue  and  religion; 
and  of  course  a  continuance  of  the  burthen 
of  existence,  without  the  remsting  energy 
and  partial  compensations  of  youth,  was 
looked  forward  to  with  peculiar  apprehen- 
sion and  disgust.  There  were  some  ex- 
ceptions to  uiis  rule  even  among  the  sages 
or  antiquity ;  but  a  cheerftil  enaurance  of 
the  evils  of  old  age  was  aU  to  which  the 
philosophy  of  the  f^orch  and  of  the  Grove 
aspired;  and  it  is  not  till  we  come  to 
Christian  times  that  we  find  the  extreme 
of  life  spoken  of  as  a  period  of  absolute 
enjoyment.  The  worthy  Comaro,  the 
most  earnest  of  modem  patriarchs,  thus 
displays  his  regard  for  leneth  of  days,  m 
the  concluding  words  of  ms  fourth  and 
last  Discourse,  written  in  his  ninety-fifth 
year :  "  I  conclude  by  declaring  that  fl;reat' 
age  may  be  so  useful  and  agreeabte  to 
men,  that  I  believe  I  should  have  been 
wanting  in  charity,  if  I  had  not  taken 
pains  to  point  out  by  what  means  they 
may  prolong  their  days ;  and  as  each  oan 
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boast  of  a  happiness  of  his  own,  I  shall  not 
cease  to  cry  to  them,  '  Live — live  long !» *' 
This  subject,  always  interesting,  has  lately 
excited  attention  b^  the  publication  of  the 
two  works  whose  titles  are  given  above. 
Neither  of  them  afford  any  viQuable  novel- 
ty ;  they  announce  the  discovery  of  no 
elixir  vitce^  and  leave  all  our  aspirations  for 
protracted  existence  unsatisfied,  save  by 
a  reference  to  those  old-&shioned  rules  of 
conduct  which  are  known  to  so  many,  but 
practised  by  so  few. 

The  work  of  M.  Flourens  demands  at- 
tention from  the  acknowledged  scientific 
character  of  the  writer,  who  stands  high 
amongst  the  ^avans  of  Paris,  where  he 
holds  the  ofiice  of  Perpetual  Secft-etary  of 
the  Academic  des  Sciences.  He  favors  the 
world  with  the  pleasing  information,  that 
men  may,  if  they  will,  attain  the  age  of  one 
hundred  years,  which  he  assigns  as  the 
normal  limit  of  human  life :  he  makes  a 
new  division  of  its  successive  stages,  high- 
ly flattering  to  the  susceptibilities  of  elder- 
ly bachelors  and  spinisters;  and  presses 
upon  mankind  at  large,  with  great  ear- 
nestness, the  duty  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  full  century  of  existence,  to  which 
science  (in  his  hands)  declares  them  to  be 
entitled.  Of  his  theory,  and  its  scientific 
basis,  we  propose  to  give  our  readers  a 
short  sketch. 

We  may  observe  that  the  book  is  writ- 
ten in  a  style  unknown  to  the  scientific 
literature  of  any  country  but  France — 
brilliant,  inteijectional,  and  intense ;  but  is 
sadly  wanting  in  practical  learning,  and 
sober  and  sustained  reasoning,  although  it 
contains  much  that  is  excellent  and  sug- 
gestive, as  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from 
the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  writer. 
Something  he  may  have  added  to  the 
science  of  life,  but  Uttle  or  nothing  to  the 
art  of  living.  This  much,  however,  we 
may  say,  adopting  Montaigne's  remark 
upon  Cicero  JDe  SenectuU :  **  It  gives  one 
an  appetite  for  old  age.** 

M.  Flourens  commences  with  a  prelud- 
ing chapter,  abounding  in  references  to 
the  life  of  Comaro,  and  quotations  from 
his  writings.    Comaro  weU  deserves  the 

Elace  of  honor  in  all  discussions  upon  long 
fe ;  for  no  one,  since  his  time,  has  written 
upon  this  subject  with  such  simplicity  and 
earnestness,  or  affords  so  usefiil  an  example 
of  what  a  rational  mode  of  living  can  do 
towards  prolonging  life.  Indeed,  we  wish 
that  M.  Flourens  had  taken  tJie  trouble  to 
arrange  the  scanty  notices  we  have  of  this 
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old  worthy  into  a  regular  biogimphical  re* 
cord,  since  the  facts  of  his  personal  history 
form  .  an  excellent  commentary  upon  his 

Sublished  opinions.  The  &at  of  a  man 
ving  to  a  nundred,  lively,  cheerful,  and 
enjoying  life  to  the  last,  is  more  persuauve 
than  any  opinions. 

Comaro  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1467,  of 
an  illustrious  &mily,  to  whom  that  city  is 
indebted  for  three  of  its  Doges,  one  of  its 
members  being  also  that  Helena  Comaro 
who,  in  1678,  took  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Philosophv,  with  much  solemnity,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Padua.    One  of  his  relatives 
having  fidlen  into  disgrace,  Comaro  so  &r 
participated  in  it  as  to  be  excluded  from 
followmg  any  profession  in  his  native  city ; 
a  circumstance,  however,  which  did  not 
prevent  him  firom  assisting  in  fortifying 
and  embellishing  it  by  his  studies  upon 
the  lagunes,  which  he  published  under  the 
name  of  Trattato  delle  Acque.    He  quitted 
Venice  of  his  own  accord,  and  went  to  live 
at  Padua.    "  I  live,"  he  says,  "  in  a  house 
which  besides  being  built  in  the  most 
beautifrd  part  of  Padua,  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  convenient.    I  have 
had  constructed  in  it  winter  and  sunmier 
apartm^uts,  which  afford  me  safe  protec- 
tion against  excessive  heat  and  cold.    I 
walk  in  my  garden,  beside  my  rivulet,  near 
my  espaliers."    Bom  with  «  feeble  consti- 
tution, Comaro  had  so  seriously  injured 
his  health  by  the  excesses  wmch  were 
common  in  his  time,  that  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year  he  was  told  by  his  doctors  tliat  he 
could  not  live  more  than  two  years.    This 
warning  was  taken  seriously;  he  aban- 
doned his  pernicious  habits ;  dissipation 
gave  way  to  regularity,  sobriety  succeeds 
ed  intemperance.     If  Comaro  had  not 
himself  stated  the  amount  of  his  diet,  we 
should  scarcely  have  believed  it  possible 
that  a  man  could  persist  for  half  a  century 
in  limiting  himself  to  twelve  ounces  of 
solid  food,  and  fourteen  ounces  of  (Italian) 
wine  per  diem.    This,  however,  he  didi, 
and  it  agreed  so  well  with  him,  that  during 
the  whole  of  that  half  century  he  was 
never  ilL    He  relates  that,  having  once 
consented,  in  deference  to  his  friends,  to 
take  fourteen  ounces  of  food  a-day  instead 
of  twelve,  and  sixteen  ounces  of  wine  in- 
stead  of  fourteen,  the    additional   two 
ounces  nearly  cost  him  his  life  I     ^^  This 
augmentation  of  food  was  so  injurious  to 
me,  that,  from  being  very  cheerfrd,  I  be- 
came sad  and  dispirited ;  every  thing  vexed 
me;  I  got  angry  at  trifles,  and  no  one 
20  .    . 
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could  live  with  me.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
days,  I  had  a  violent  pain  in  my  stomach, 
whicli  continued  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  ask  if  they  despaired  of 
my  life,  or  if  they  repented  the  advice 
they  had  given  me."  Although  he  placed 
sobriety  in  diet  above  all  other  precau- 
tions, he  neglected  none :  "  I  take  care," 
he  says,  ^'  to  guard  against  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  I  never  take  violent  ex- 
ercise. I  have  abstained  from  late  hours. 
I  have  never  lived  in  places  where  the  air 
Ls  bad,  and  I  have  also  carefully  avoided 
being  exposed  to  violent  winds,  and  to 
extreme  neat  of  the  sun."  It  is  difficult 
to  know  what  more  could  even  now  be 
added  to  these  hygienic  rules,  or  to  avoid 
the  reflection,  that  though  scientific  inves- 
tigations may  explain  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  they  rarely  are  requisite  for 
rational  conduct. 

But  Comaro  was  too  sensible  a  man  to 
dogmatize  upon  his  own  case,  or  to  mea- 
sure others  by  his  own  standard :  "  I  eat 
very  little,"  he  says, "  because  my  stomach 
is  delicate,  and  I  abstain  from  certain 
dishes  because  they  disagree  with  me. 
Those  to  whom  they  are  not  hurtful,  need 
not  deprive  themselves  of  them ;  they  may 
be  allowed  the  use  of  them,  but  they  should 
abstain  from  eating  too  much  of  whatever 
excites  the  appetite." 

Of  the  personal  appearance  and  habits 
of  the  enthusiastic  centenarian  we  have 
accounts  both  by  himself  and  others.  In 
his  ninety-first  year,  he  writes :  "  I  will  in- 
form you,  then,  that  a  few  davs  ago  some 
doctors  of  our  University,  philosophers,  as 
well  as  doctors,  came  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  nourished  my- 
self; and  they  were  very  much  surprised 
to  see  me  still  full  of  health  and  vigor ; 
that  all  my  senses,  my  memory,  my  heart, 
my  judgment,  the  sound  of  my  voice,  are 
perfect ;  that  my  teeth  have  not  changed 
since  my  youth;  that  I  write  with  my 
hand  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  and  that 
I  pass  the  rest  of  my  day  in  walking  on 
foot,  and  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  per- 
mitted to  a  respectable  man,  even  to 
music,  in  which  I  take  my  part  very  well. 
Ah !  how  beautiful  you  would  think  my 
voice,  if  you  heard  me  sing  the  praises  of 
God  to  the  sound  of  my  lyre !" 

After  quoting  the  above  passage,  M. 
Flourens  remarks : 

**To  say  this  at  ninety-one  years  of  age, 
proves  more  than  to  say'  it  at  eighty-six  or 


eighty-three;  and  to  repeat  it  at  ninety-fiTo, 
proves  much  more.  Besides,  Comaro  could 
have  repeated  it  again  at  one  hundred  years  of 
age.  One  of  his  grand-nieces,  a  nun  of  Padua, 
tells  us,  in  a  notice  which  she  has  devoted  to 
her  uncle,  '  that  he  continued  healthy  and  even 
vigorous,  until  he  was  a  hundred  years  old.* 
*  His  mind,'  she  continues,  *  did  not  at  all  decline, 
he  never  nquired  spectacles,  he  did  not  become 
deaf.  And,  what  is  no  less  true  than  difficult 
to  believe,  his  voice  remained  so  strong  and  har- 
monious, that  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  sang 
with  as  much  power  and  delight  as  he  did  at 
twenty.'    Comaro  died  in  Apnl,  1666.** 

The  phyraological  law  upon  whicli  M. 
Flourens  bases  his  theory  was  first  an- 
nounced by  BufTon.  This  eloquent  ^Titer 
remarks,  that  as  the  stag  b  five  or  six 
years  in  growing,  so  he  lives  seven  times 
five  or  six  years,  that  is  to  say,  thirty-five 
or  forty  years.  Elsewhere  he  argues  that 
the  duration  of  life,  to  some  extent,  may 
be  measured  by  the  time  of  growth ;  an 
animal  which  acquires  all  its  growth  in  a 
short  time,  perishes  very  much  sooner  than 
another  which  is  longer  in  growing ;  and 
of  the  human  race  he  observes  that  '^  the 
man  who  does  not  die  of  disease,  reaches 
everywhere  the  age  of  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred years."  Flourens  states  that  his  re- 
searches have  been  directed  to  the  physio- 
logical law  of  the  duration  of  life,  both  in 
man  and  animals,  for  the  last  fifteen  years ; 
and,  as  the  most  striking  result  of  these — 
le  reaidtat  le  plus  frappani — he  announces 
one  hundred  years  as  the  appointed  period 
of  human  life.  He  arrives  at  this  *^  strik- 
ing result"  by  being  able  to  give  greater 
precision  to  the  law  of  Bulbn.  It  re- 
mained for  him  to  ascertain  how  many 
times  the  duration  of  m-owth  is  oomprised 
in  the  duration  of  lile ;  the  certain  sign 
that  marks  the  term  of  growth  was  un- 
known to  Bufibn : 

'*  I  find  this  sign  in  the  union  of  the  bones 
with  their  epiphyses.  As  Ipng  as  the  bones  are 
not  united  to  their  epiphyses,  me  animal  grows; 
when  once  the  bones  and  tiiieir  epiphyses  are 
united,  the  animal  grows  no  more.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  this  union  of  the 
bones  and  the  epiphyses  is  effected  at  twenty 
years  of  ago.  In  <hc  camel  it  takes  place  at 
eight  years ;  in  the  horse,  five ;  in  the  ox,  fimr ; 
in  the  lion,  four ;  in  the  dog,  two ;  whilst  in 
the  cat  it  takes  place  at  eighth  months,  in  the 
rabbit  at  twelve  months,  and  in  the  guinea-pig 
at  seven  months.  Now,  man  lives  ninety  or  a 
hundred  years,  the  camel  fbrty,  the  horse  twen- 
ty-five, the  ox  fifteen  to  twenty,  the  lion  about 
twenty,  the  dog  ten  to  twelve,  the  eat  nine  to 
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Un,  the  rabbit  eight,  the  guinea-pi^  bom  dx  to 
seven  years,  etc  The  relatioD  pointed  out  b; 
Buflbn  is  very  near  the  truth.  He  says  thai 
every  animal  tijes  nearly  six  or  sevea  times  a; 
long  as  the  term  of  bis  growth.  The  true  rela- 
tion is  Ave,  or  Twy  nearly.  Man,  being  twen- 
ty years  growing,  lives  Ato  times  twenty — that 
is  U)  say,  one  hundred  years.  The  camel  is 
eight  years  growing,  and  lives  five  times  eight, 
or  forty  ^ears.  The  horse  is  Qve  years  growing, 
and  he  Uves  five  times  five — that  is  to  say,  twen- 
ty-five years ;  and  so  with  the  rest." 

In  another  part  he  states  that  all  the 

f>1ienom€na  of  life  are  united  by  the  fol- 
owing  chain  of  relations  :  the  duration  of 
life  is  given  by  the  duration  of  growth  ;  i 
tiio  duration  ol  ^owth  by  that  of  gesta- 1 
tion ;  tlio  duration  of  gestation  by  the 
height,  etc.  The  larger  the  animal,  the 
lougor  is  the  time  of  gestation.  The  ges- 
tation of  the  rabbit  is  thirty.days ;  that  of  i 
mnn  is  nine  months ;  that  of  the  ele- 
phant is  two  years,  etc.  We  are  told 
elsewhere,  that — 

"  A  hundred  years  oflife  is  what  Providence  i 
intended  for  man.  It  is  true,  few  men  reach 
this  great  term ;  but  yet  how  few  do  what  is 
necessary  to  attain  it  I  With  our  customs,  our 
passions,  our  miseries,  man  does  not  die — he 
kills  bimselfl" 

M.  Plourens  is  not  less  liberal  in  his  di- 
vision of  human  life  into  stages,  than  he 
is  in  the  amount  he  asdgna  to  it :  indeed, 
the  one  would  seem  to  necessitate  the 
other.  Our  readers  who  are  verging  on 
forty,  and  find  the  first  sprinlding  of  time's 
hoar-frost  upon  their  temples  and  whis- 
kers, may  be  delighted  to  near  that  they 
are  yet  but  youths.  First  infancy  extends 
from  birth  to  the  tenth  year — this  is  in- 
iancy  properly  bo  called ;  the  second  from 
ten  to  twenty — thia  is  adolescence:  the 
first  youth  from  twenty  to  thirty ;  the  se- 
cond from  thirty  to  forty :  first  manhood 
from  forty  to  fifty-five  :  the  second  from 
fifty.five  to  seventy.  At  seventy  the  first 
old  age  begins,  and  continues  to  eighty- 
five  and  at  eighty-five  begins  the  second 
and  last. 

But  another  question  remains  for  M. 
Flourenstodecide.  Acenturyhavingbeen 
determined  upon  as  the  ordinary  duration 
of  human  life,  when  the  physiological  laws 
arc  allowed  to  operate  without  interference 
from  troubles,  excesses,  or  disease,  what 
is  the  extreme  limit  of  possible  existence 
in  the  human  species  ?  M.  Flourens  thinks 
that  here,  too,  %  law  will  be  discovered. 
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'  partly  from  analogy,  and  partly  from  his- 
tory. Long  before  his  time,  Haller,  the 
great  physiologist,  wrote  on  this  question, 
[e  collected  somewhere  about  eleven 
hundred  instances  of  persons  who  had 
achieved  their  century,  amongst  which 
are  the  two  well-known  cases  of  men  who 
reached  respectively  to  152  years,  (Parr,) 
and  169  years,  (Jenkins.)  Upon  these 
facts  he  establishes  his  belief,  that  when 
life  is  prolonged  to  the  extreme  limit,  m:ui 
might  live  not  less  than  two  centuries 
— noti  citra  altentm aecututnvltitntia termi- 
nus vitcB  humanw  sulmetit.*  Buffon  pur- 
sues the  same  sort  of  argument  upon  what 
he  discovered  to  occur  in  animals.  One 
of  his  cases  is  curious,  and  is  so  det^ed 
that  we  will  give  it  as  a  good  instance  of 
the  kind  of  material  with  which  BuSbn 
and  M.  Flourens  work.  In  1734,  the  Due 
de  St.  Simon  sold  to  the  Bishop  of  Metz  a 
horse  aged  ten  years.  The  Bishop  dying 
in  170O,  his  successor  kept  the  horse  and 
worked  him,  without  takmg  much  care  of 
him,  till  1706.  They  saw  then  that  the 
horse  required  to  be  cared  for  ;  they  work- 
ed him  less,  yet  the  animal  was  never  al- 
lowed to  be  idle ;  a  smaller  cart  than 
usual  was  made  for  him,  which  he  drew 
about  from  morning  till  night ;  shortly 
afler  he  could  only  draw  it  a  few  hoars  a 
day.  Finally,  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1774,  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  be- 
gin his  work,  he  fell  down  at  the  first  step 
and  died.  Buffon  remarks  upon  this  case: 
"  Here  we  see  in  the  horse  species  the  in- 
stance of  an  individual  living  fifty  years ; 
this  is  double  the  ordinary  life  of  these 
animals:  thus  analogy  generally  confirms 
what  we  learn  from  partioular  facte,  that 
we  may  find  in  every  species,  and  conse- 
queutly  in  the  human  species,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  horse,  some  individuals  in 
whom  life  is  prolonged  to  double  that  of 
ordinary  lifb  ;  this  is,  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  instead  of  eighty.  These 
privileges  of  nature  are,  it  is  true,  placed 
at  long  intervals  of  time,  and  at  great 
distances  in  space  ;  they  are  the  prizes  in 
the  lottery  of  life  ;  nevertheless,  they  suf- 
fice to  give  to  old  men,  even  the  oldest, 
the  hope  of  a  still  greater  age."*  It  is 
scarcely  needful  to  say,  that  M.  FlonreDB 
is  not  behind  either  of  his  predecessors  in 
this  matter ;  he  follows  up  and  enlargjas 
the  basis  of  the  argument  by  cases  denv- 
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ed  from  various  species  of  animals,  and 
boldly  asserts,  as  the  result  of  his  cogita- 
tions,— 

"  It  is  a  faqt  » law,  that  is  to  say,  from  gen- 
eral experience  in  this  class,  that  extraordinary 
life  can  be  prolonged  to  double  that  of  ordinary 
life.  Just  as  the  duration  of  growth,  multiplied 
a  oortein  number  of  times — say  five  times — 
gives  the  ordinary  duration  of  life  {  so  docs  this 
orvlinary  duration,  multiplied  a  certain  number 
of  times — say  twice — give  the  extreme  dura- 
tion.** 

M.  Flourens'  argument  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  in  their  duration  the  various 
sta«xos  of  animal  development  have  an 
exact  relationship  to  one  another;  and, 
consequently,  if  the  period  of  one  of  these 
stages  be  ascertained,  the  remainder  may 
be  unerringly  calculated.  But  we  have 
innumerable  proofs  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  period  of  gestation  varies 
widely ;  the  period  during  which  the  em- 
bryo remains  in  the  ovum  presents  the 
widest  diversities.  In  the  human  being 
it  is  liberated  almost  immediately  to  as- 
sume new  conditions  of  maternal  depend- 
ency, whilst  in  the  fowl  it  continues  within 
the  ovum  until  able  to  live  independent 
of  maternal  aid.  Then  again  in  reference 
to  the  epiphyses  themselves :  some  bones 
remain  epiphyses,  as  frequently  occurs  in  | 
fishes,  to  the  end  of  life ;  that  is,  they  re- 
main as  separate  bones,  never  becoming 
ankyloscd  to  those  of  which  they  form  but 
an  integral  part  in  man.  Hence  the  dur- 
ation ot  their  varying  stages  of  develop- 
ment is  a  specific  feature  of  each  indivi- 
dual animal,  and  consequently  no  inference 
can  be  deduced  from  one  known  term  of 
the  series,  respecting  others  assumed  to 
be  unknown.  The  duration  of  each  term 
is  assigned  to  the  animal  by  Deity,  doubt- 
less in  accordance  with  general  laws ;  but  the 
mere  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  epiphy- 
ses will  not  give  us  a  clue  to  the  nature  of 
those  laws.  In  the  present  state  of  science 
we  prefer  trusting  to  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  which  tell  us  that  we  are  still  in 
the  condition  which  humanity  presented 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  that  our  normal 
limits  range  between  three  and  fbarsoore 
years.  We  can  not,  therefore,  at  present 
accept  M.  Flourens*  views  as  more  than 
an  ingenious  theory,  and  prefer  to  dwell 
u]»on  the  sad  fact  that  so  few  reach  to  the 
period  which  all  will  allow  to  be  pennittcd 
to  nmiikind,  (and  of  these  so  few  attain  a 
liiMiltliy  old  age,)  and  to  inquire,  as  shall 


be  done  before  we  conclude,  what  are  the 
causes  of  this  short-coming,  and  how  &r 
they  are  preventable.  We  m^y  say  at 
once,  also,  that  we  do  not  hold  up  Mr. 
Bailey's  oases  as  objects  for  imitation  or 
rivalry,  though  legitimate  and  highly  in- 
teresting subjects  for  our  contemplation : 
to  enioy  healthy  existence  beyond  the 
term  o/  a  cent^  is  an  onooyenanted 
blessing  which  no  one  has  any  reason  to 
expect,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which 
no  plans  can  be  laid  down  as  adequate. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Bailey's  volume. 
It  is  simply  a  compilation  from  previous 
records  of  the  ages,  and  slight  circum- 
stances attached  to  the  histories,  of  indi- 
viduals famous  as  long  livers,  arranged 
alphabetically ;  to  whicn  is  prefixed  a  dis- 
sertion,  obviously  the  work  of  one  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  but  having  no  special 
knowledge  of  it.  And  here  it  may  be 
needful  to  state  our  opinion  as  to  the 
general  reliableness  of  such  lists  of  aged 
persons  as  Mr.  Bailey  has  collected.  Are 
the  statements  trustworthy?  There  are 
those  who  habitually  doubt  all  beyond  the 
range  of  their  own  individual  experience, 
especially  if  opposed  to  long-cherished 
prej  ndice.  To  such  you  must  produce  the 
I^arish  Register,  or  be  met  witn  an  incred- 
ulous smile  at  your  simplicity.  One  of 
our  weekly  contemporaries  has  been  par- 
ticularly loud  in  its  denunciations'  of  the 
folly  of  giving  credit  to  such  statements 
as  those  referred  to.  A  portion  of  that 
skeptical  banter  which  is  usually  reserved 
for  a  belief  in  spiritual  inflnoice,  a  profes- 
sion of  decided  personal  piety,  or  attempts 
to  convert  a  world  supposed  to  bo  sinful, 
has  been  poured  equally  upon  those  who 
assert  their  having  attained  to  an  unusual 
age,  and  those  who  are  so  foolish  as  to 
credit  these  assertions.  But  notwithstand- 
ing such  ex  oathedrA  denunciations,  we 
think  a  little  consideration  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  at  least  the  chief  portion 
of  the  cases  are  perfectly  trustworthy. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  fiiet  that  most  aged 
persons  are  rather  disposed  to  underrate 
than  overrate  their  years — a  few  cases  ex- 
cepted, where  the  desire  of  exciting  won- 
der or  the  hope  of  gain  may  lead  to  exag- 
geration— ^there  are  modes  of  testing  sucn 
claims  of  a  tolerably  conclusive  kind. 
These  living  marvels  have,  in  most  in- 
stances, resided  all  their  days,  or  nearly  so, 
in  the  same  locality.  So  great  are  the 
(lifiUculties  in  the  way  of  deeeption,  that  we 
can  not  give  any  old  woman  credit  for 
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snch  skill  as  would  be  required  to  persuade 
her  neighbors  that  she  was  twenty  or 
thirty  years  older  than  she  really  was. 
While  she  has  been  slowly  attaining  her 
lofly  pinnacle  of  human  life,  others  have 
been  following  at  some  distance  behind. 
While  she  has  turned  her  centenary  point, 
and  gradually  gained  the  region  of  the 
marvellous,  others  have  reached  their 
eightieth  or  ninetieth  year.  Are  there  no 
tests  as  to  the  truth  of  her  statements  ? 
Is  there  no  force  in  the  evidence  of  an  old 
man  of  eighty-five  or  ninety,  that  when 
he  was  a  boy,  such  a  person,  claiming  to 
one  hundred  and  ten,  wtis  a  middle-aged 
woman  ?  Evidence  this,  too,  which  can 
rarely  rest  upon  one  testimony,  since  all 
the  old  people  in  the  neighborhood  be- 
come involuntary  witnesses,  differing,  in- 
deed, as  to  the  value  of  their  evidence, 
but  all  pointing  in  one  direction. 

Again :  our  philosophical  critic  forgets 
that  the  social  relations  of  these  long 
livers  become  certain  tests  of  the  truth  of 
their  statements.  No  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  these  veterans 
of  humanity  is  more  certain  and  constant 
than  the  fact,  that  they  have  nearly  aU 
been  Benedicts — ^many  of  them  repeatedly. 
They  have  been  fathers  and  motners,  and 
their  descendants  rise  up,  if  not  to  call 
them  blessed,  at  least  to  testify  to  their 
antiquity.  The  stem  demand  for  the 
Parish  Kegister,  applied  to  those  whose 
nativity  ^oes  back  to  the  times  of  docu- 
mentary mdifference  and  neglect,  is  by  no 
means  so  requisite  as  mi^ht  at  first  appear. 
The  register  of  the  birth  of  a  son  or 
grandson  is  amply  sufiicient;  and  such 
evidence  is  forthcoming  in  numerous  in- 
stances. Here,  then,  our  critic  is  driven 
to  the  device  of  denying  the  relations  be- 
tween the  parties ;  and  because  he  can  not 
sec  how  any  one  can  possibly  live  beyond 
a  century,  he  impales  himself  upon  these 
horns  of  his  self-sought  dilemma : — either 
men  and  women  are  mistaken  as  to  their 
parents  and  children,  or  they  have  con- 
spired together,  through  a  period  of  two 
or  three  generations,  to  deceive  mankind, 
a  deception,  moreover,  which  must  have 
commenced  long  before  the  motive  for  it 
could  possibly  have  existed.  This  may 
be  a  prime  instance  of  the  ''  philosophy  of 
doubt ;"  but  we  prefer  to  retain  our 
"  simple  faith."  We  will  give  an  illus- 
tration. Some  few  years  since  we  beheld 
the  strange  sight  of  an  old  woman,  aged 
one  hun£od  and  two,  bent  double,  croon- 


ing over  the  fire,  and  nursing  in  her  lap  an 
infant  but  a  few  days  old.  The  infant  was 
the  grandchild  of  the  old  woman's  grand- 
child. The  only  remarkable  circumstance 
in  the  veteran's  history  was,  that  she  had 
nursed  Wordsworth  in  his  in&ncy.  She 
had  lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in 
Westmoreland,  near  the  poet's  residence, 
and  there  her  descendants  nad  been  chiefly 
bom  and  lived.  On  inquiry,  we  found 
that,  although  she  knew  nothing  of  her 
own  register,  the  parish  records  of  her  son 
and  grandson  were  easily  accessible. 
This  line  of  proof  is,  of  course,  applicable 
to  cases  of  greater  longevity,  and  to  such 
a  proportion  of  instances  as  may  well  es- 
tablisn  a  claim  to  veracity  for  the  main 
portion  of  Mr.  Bailey's  lists.  No  !  we  will 
not  relinquish  our  belief  in  the  Comaros, 
Jenkinses,  and  Parrs;  although  the  con- 
templation of  their  examples  is  rather 
matter  of  curious  speculation  than  firuitful 
of  practical  results.  While  the  promise 
remains  on  record,  With  length  of  days 
will  I  bless  thee^  we  shall  hold  as  a  virtue 
and  a  gift  the  placid  and  cheerful  journey 
along  the  silent,  unaccompanied  road 
which  stretches  beyond  tJie  ordinary  limit 
of  human  life.  Some  men  have  done  great 
things  while  they  lived;  others  nave 
achieved  fiune  of  no  mean  kind  by  the  act 
of  living  alone.  Plutarch's  men  are  not 
to  be  despised;  but  neither  are  your 
modem  men  with  antediluvian  stamina. 

That  we  may  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
how  far  these  cases  of  long  lives  are  ex- 
ceptionable, it  may  be  well  to  state  what 
are  the  numbers  now  on  record.  We 
shall  first  enumerate  (firom  Hufeland)  a 
few  instances  amongst  the  ancients. 
^'Amongst  the  ancient  Jews,  Abraham 
lived  to  1?5  years;  Isaac  to  180;  Jacob 
to  147 ;  Ishmael,  a  warrior,  to  137 ;  Sarah 
to  127;  and  Joseph  to  100.  Moses,  who 
speaks  of  the  ordinary  age  of  man  as 
threescore  years  and  ten,  lived  to  120,  and 
Joshua  to  110;  Elisha  exceeded  100. 
Amongst  the  Greeks,  Epimenides  of  Crete 
is  said  to  have  lived  to  167  years ;  Gorgias 
of  Leontium  to  108;  Isocrates  to  98; 
Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  to  nearly 
100.  Amongst  the  Romans,  M.  Valerius 
Corvinus  exceeded  100,  as  did  also  Ori- 
bilius ;  Tantia,  the  wife  of  Cinna,  lived  to 
103 ;  Luceia,  an  actress,  performed  a 
whole  century,  and  appeared  in  public  at 
the  age  of  112 ;  Galena  Copiola,  an  actress 
and  dancer,  first  appeared  on  the  theatre 
at  the  age  of  90 :  she  afterwards  performed 
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as  a  compliment  to  Pompey  the  Great; 
and  again,  to  show  her  respect  for  Augus- 
tus Cffisar.  Pliny  states,  from  the  record 
of  a  census  taken  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  a  source  perfectly  sure  and 
worthy  of  credit,  that  there  were  living,  in 
the  year  T6,  in  Italy,  in  the  district  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  the  Po,  124 
persons  who  had  attained  to  the  a^e  of 
100  years  and  upwards ;  namely,  64  of  100, 
57  oV  110,  2  of  125,  4  of  130,  4  of  135-7, 
3  of  140.  Besides  these,  there  were  in 
Parma,  3  persons  of  120,  and  2  of  130 ;  in 
Placentia,  1  of  130;  in  Fovalia,  1  of  132  ; 
in  Villigarum,  a  small  town  near  Placentia, 
there  then  lived  10  persons,  6  of  whom 
had  attained  the  age  of  110,  and  4  of 
120." 

Ilaller  loBg  since  stated  that  more  than 
1100  persons  had  been  known  to  attain  to 
various  ages  between  100  and  169.  Mr. 
Easton's  book,  the  first  of  any  importance 
in  this  country,  published  m  1799,  cen- 
tred 2000  cases  and  upwards;  Mr. 
Bailey's  book  contains,  we  believe,  about 
4000;  and  Dr.  Van  Oven  has  published 
tables  comprising  the  names,  condition, 
country,  date  of  death,  and  ages  of  1519 
persons  who  have  attained  to  ages  be- 
tween 100  and  110  years;  of  331  who 
died  between  the  last-named  age  and  120 
years  ;  of  99  who  reached  the  age  of  130 ; 
of  37  who  lived  to  be  140  years  old ;  of  11 
who  reached  150  ;  and  of  17  who  exceed- 
ed the  last-named  age.  Besides  these, 
Dr.  Van  Oven  has  collected  notices  of  50 
living  persons  at  ages  varying  from  100  to 
180  years.  Nor  are  these  all  that  he  has 
brought  together :  he  adduces  490  '  addi- 
tionsQ  instances'  of  longevity,  2179  instan- 
ces of  ages  above  100  in  Russia,  and  750 
ditto  in  Sweden.  He  also  quotes  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Registrar-General,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  the  five  years, 
1838  to  1844,  there  died  1,237,986  persons; 
and  of  these  708  were  aged  100  or  more. 
Since  that  time  the  numbers  can  not  be  ex- 
actly ascertained,  because  the  statements 
have  uniformly  been '  95  years  and  upwards. 


ing  allowance  for  errors,  misstatements,  and 
oven  some  willful  exaggerations,  enough 
will  still  remain  to  show  that  the  vital 
force  of  the  human  frame  is  greater  than 
Is  generally  believed :  they  are,  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Van  Oven,  'more  than 
enough  to  justify  a  fair  presumption  that 
human  life  might  endure  much  longer  than 
it  usually  does,  and  to  encourage  the  ex- 


ertions of  those  who  desire  to  promote 
healthfril  longevity.' 

A  survey  of  these  remarkable  records 
leads  to  some  inferences,  though  they  are 
chiefly  negative.  It  is  obvious  that  nei- 
ther climate,  locality,  nor  habits,  although 
powerfril  in  their  effect  upon  the  average 
of  human  life,  have  much  influence  upon 
cases  of  protracted  existence.  Many  sin- 
gular cases  occur,  which  can  only  b6  oon- 
sidered  exceptions  to  the  general  mie, 
that  by  temperance  and  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  health  is  best  preserved,  and  the 
prolongation  of  life  most  effectually  in- 
sured. There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  re- 
cognized laws  of  health  which  we  may 
not  find  to  have  been  systematically  bro- 
ken for  many  years  by  those  who  have, 
notwithstanding,  reached  the  most  pro- 
tracted periods  of  human  existence.  Such 
persons  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  have 
mherited  the  gift  of  longevity.  Although 
habitually  impinging  these  laws,  and  vol- 
untarily placing  themselves  under  manifest 
disadvantages,  such  was  the  amount  of 
their  inherent  stamina,  such  the  potency 
of  their  race,  that  they  distanced  their 
contemporaries  on  the  coarse  of  life:  they 
drew  more  largely  on  their  resources,  and 
yet  held  out  longer  than  others,  by  reason 
of  the  ori^nal  vastness  of  their  capital. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  these  cases 
is  that  of  the  Rev.  WiSiam  Davies,  rector 
of  Staunton-upon-Wye,  and  Vicar  of  All 
Saints,  Hereford,  who  died  in  1790,  aged 
105.  The  life  of  this  gentleman  disp&ys 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances 
of  departure  from  aU  those  rides  of  tem- 
perance and  exercise  which  so  mnch  influ- 
ence the  lives  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
that  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
records  of  longvity.  During  the  last  thir- 
ty-five years  of  his  life,  he  never  used  an^y 
other  exercise  than  that  of  just  slipping  his 
feet,  one  before  the  other,  from  room  to 
room;  and  they  never  after  that  time 
were  raised  but  to  go  down  or  up  stairs ; 
a  task,  however,  to  which  he  selaom  sub- 
jected himself.    His  breakfast  was  hearty, 


His  cases  amount  altogether  to  6201.  Mak-   consisting  of  hot  roUa^  weLl  buttered^  with 


a  plentifid  supply  of  tea  or  coffee.  His 
dinner  was  substantial,  and  frequently  con- 
sisted of  a  variety  of  dishes.  At  supper 
he  generally  ate  hot  roast  meat,  ana  al- 
ways drank  wine,  though  never  to  excess. 
Though  nearly  blind  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  was  always  cheerful  in  his  manners, 
and  entertaining  in  his  c-onversation,  and 
was  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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He  had  neither  gout,  stone,  paralysis, 
rheumatism,  nor  any  of  those  disagreeable 
infirmities  which  mostly  attend  old  age, 
bat  died  peaceably  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  mental  and  corporeal, 
save  his  eyesight.  Like  most  long  livers, 
he  was  very  short  of  stature. 

A  tendency  to  longevity,  or  an  inherent 
capability  of  attaining  old  age,  is  dearly 
hereditary.  A  very  few  instances  will 
suffice,  as  the  fact  is  plainly  shown  in  all 
lists  of  long  livers.  Tnus,  it  is  related  of 
Thomas  Field,  a  laborer,  of  Bexford, 
Herts,  who  died  aged  102,  that  his  father 
was  aged  104  years,  his  brother  was  95, 
his  uncle  93,  and  that  scarcely  any  of  his 
family  died  under  90.  P.  Marion,  a  Dutch 
fisherman,  died  at  the  age  of  109  ;  his  Ei- 
ther lived  to  107,  and  his  grand&ther  to 
116.  The  celebrated  Thomas  Parr  lived 
to  152  years ;  his  son  to  113  ;  his  grandson 
to  109;  and  his  great  grandson  to  124. 
Two  other  grandsons,  by  his  daughters, 
lived  127  years  each.  A  lady  of  property 
was  living  a  few  years  since  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  £dgeware  Road,  a^ed  103,  who 
was  the  youngest  of  three  sisters  then  liv- 
ing, one  of  worn  was  107,  and  the  other 
105  years  old;  another  sister  had  died 
about  two  years  before,  aged  100.  We 
have  ourselves  lately  exammed  a  man  for 
uisurance  whose  fiither  and  one  uncle  died 
at  92,  another  uncle  at  99,  and  an  aunt  at 
94  ;  these  lived  and  died  near  Crewe,  in 
Cheshire. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  such  an  account 
as  that  of  Cardinal  de  Soils,  Archbishop 
of  Seville,  who  died  in  1785,  aged  110. 
This  venerable  man  possessed  the  free  use 
of  every  natural  faculty,  except  hearing, 
of  which  he  was  somewhat  dull,  to  the 
close  of  his  long  life.  When  asked  by  his 
friends  about  the  regimen  he  had  ob- 
served, so  as  to  be  enabled  to  ward  off 
disease  and  death  so  long  beyond  the  pe- 
riod of  men  generally  around  him,  he  was 
used  to  remark :  *'  By  being  old  when  I  was 
young,  I  find  myself  compai*atively  young 
now  I  am  old.  I  have  always  led  a  sober 
and  studious  (but  not  lazy  or  sedentary) 
course  of  life :  my  diet  was  sparing  ana 
somewhat  select ;  my  liquors  the  best 
wines  of  Xerez,  or  La  Mancha,  of  which 
I  never  exceeded  a  pint  at  any  meal,  ex- 
cept in  very  cold  weather,  when  I  allow- 
ed myself  a  third  more.  I  rode  or  walked 
every  day,  except  in  rainy  weather,  when 
I  took  in-door  exercise  for  a  couple  of 
hours.     So  far  I  took  care  for  the  body; 


and  as  to  the  mind,  I  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve it  in  due  temper  by  a  scrupulous 
obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  and 
keeping  a  conscience  void  of  offense  to- 
wards God  and  man.  By  these  innocent 
means  I  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  a  patri- 
arch, with  less  injury  to  my  health  ana  con- 
stitution than  manv  experience  at  forty. 
I  am  now  like  the  npe  com,  ready  for  the 
sickle  of  death ;  and  by  the  mercy  of  my 
Redeemer  have  strong  hopes  of  being  trans- 
lated into  his  gamer."  "  Glorious  old 
age !"  said  the  King  of  Spain,  on  hearing 
01  his  departure  from  this  world ;  "would 
to  heaven  that  he  had  appointed  a  suc- 
cessor ;  for  the  people  of  Seville  have  so 
long  been  used  to  excellence  that  they  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  the  best  prelate  I 
can  send  them." 

The  following  is  the  description  given 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  of  Henry 
Hastings,  Esq.,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  who  died  m  1650,  at  the  age 
of  100,  and  who  was  his  Lordship's  neigh- 
bor: 

'*  Mr  Hastings  was  low  of  stature,  but  very 
strong  and  active;  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  with 
flaxen  hair.  His  clothes  were  always  of  green 
cloth ;  his  house  was  of  the  old  fiishion,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  park,  well  stocked  with  hares, 
rabbits,  deer,  and  fish-ponds.  He  had  a  long 
narrow  bowling-green  in  it,  and  had  used  al- 
ways to  play  with  stone  balls.  He  kept  idl 
sorts  of  hounds  and  dogs  for  the  hunting  of 
deer,  foxes,  hares,  badgers,  etc  ;  and  had  hawks 
and  fiklcons  of  all  Idncb  to  boot  His  great  hall 
was  commonly  strewed  with  marrow-bones,  and 
full  of  hawk-perches,  hounds,  spaniels,  and 
terriers ;  and  here  and  there  a  polecat  was  in- 
termixed, and  gamekeepers  and  hunters'  poles 
lay  about  in  great  abundance.  His  parlor,  a 
very  large  room,  was  completely  fbmished  in 
the  same  style.  On  a  broad  hearth,  paved  with 
bricks,  lay  some  of  the  choicest  terriers,  hounds, 
and  spaniels.  One  or  two  of  the  great  chairs 
would  have  Utters  of  cats  in  them^  which  were 
not  to  be  disturbed,  whoever  come  m.  Of  these 
cats  three  or  four  always  attended  him  at  din- 
ner ;  and  a  little  white  wand  lay  by  his  trench- 
er to  defend  it  if  they  were  too  troublesome. 
In  the  windows,  which  were  very  large,  lay  his 
crossbows,  arrows,  and  other  hunting  acoutre- 
ments.  The  comers  of  his  room  were  filled 
with  his  hunting  and  hawking  poles :  his  oyster 
table  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  and 
which  was  in  use  all  the  year  round;  for  he 
never  failed  to  eat  oysters  both  at  dinner  and 
sapper.  At  the  upper  ond  of  the  room  stood  a 
small  table  with  a  double  desk,  one  tide  of  which 
held  a  large  Bible,  and  the  other  the  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs. On  different  tables  in  the  room  lay  hawks' 
hoods,  bells,  old  hats,  with  their  crowns  thrust 
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in,  full  of  pheasants'  eggs :  tables,  dice,  cards, 
and  store  of  tobacco-pipes.  At  one  end  of  this 
room  was  a  door  which  opened  into  a  closet, 
where  stood  bottles  of  strong  beer  and  wine, 
which  never  came  out  to  his  company  but  in 
single  glasses,  which  was  the  rule  of  the  man- 
sion ;  for  he  never  exceeded  himself  in  drink, 
nor  even  permitted  others  to  exceed  propriety 
in  his  house.  Answering  to  his  closet  was  a 
door  into  an  old  chapel,  which  had  long  been 
disused  for  purposes  of  devotion ;  but  in  the 
pulpit,  as  in  the  safest  place,  was  always  to  be 
found  a  cold  cbine  or  other  piece  of  beef,  a 
venison  pasty,  a  gammon  of  bacon,  or  a  great 
apple-pie  with  mick  crust,  well  baked.  His 
table  cost  him  not  much,  though  it  was  good  to 
eat  at,  as  his  sports  supplied  all  but  beef  and 
mutton,  except  on  Frioays,  when  he  had  the 
best  fish  he  could  procure.  He  drank  a  glass  or 
two  of  wine  at  meals,  put  syrup  of  gillyflowers 
into  his  sack,  and  had  always  a  tumbler  glass 
of  small  beer  standing  by  him,  which  he  often 
stirred  round  with  rosenuury.  He  could  get  on 
horseback  without  help,  and  ride  to  the  death 
of  the  stag,  till  he  was  more  than  four-score; 
and  had  never  used  spectacles,  his  eyesight  con- 
tinuing perfect  to  the  end  of  his  days." 

The  question  arises,  May  we  reasonably 
look  for  longer  life  in  future?  That  the 
progress  of  time,  with  the  physical  and 
moral  ameliorations  which  it  brings  with 
it,  tends  to  the  prolongation  of  man's  life, 
43  of  very  easy  proof.  A  few  facts  may 
suffice.  The  city  of  Geneva  has  kept 
tables  of  mortality  perhaps  more  accurate, 
and  extending  over  a  greater  length  of 
time,  than  those  of  any  omer  place.  From 
these  it  appears,  that  from  1560  to  1600 
there  survived  to  the  age  of  90,  ont  of 
1000  births,  2.06;  from  1700-60  there 
survived  4.41  to  the  1000;  and  from 
1801-13,  6.18  out  of  the  same  number 
reached  to  that  age  and  beyond.  Such  a 
fjict  shows  the  increasing  numbers  of  those 
who  attain  to  unusual  periods.  That  the 
probability  of  life  is  improved  is  equally 
easy  of  proof.  This  term  is  in  general 
use  to  indicate  the  age  at  which  the  half 
of  those  bom  in  the  same  year  are  dead, 
while  the  other  half  survive.  From  the 
Geneva  tables  it  appears,  that  in  1560- 
1600  this  age  was  4.88  years;  in  1600- 
1700,  11.61;  1700-60,  27.18;  in  1760- 
1800,  32.37;  in  1801-14,  40.68;  and  in 
1 838-45,  it  was  43.62  :  figures  these  which 
filiow  an  amazing  rise  in  the  probability  of 
life  durinff  the  last  three  centuries,  though 
a  large  share  of  the  improvement  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  dimmished  mortality 
during  the  first  year  of  life. 

We  can  not  doubt  such  an  upward  ten- 


dency, when  we  bear  in  mind  the  improye- 
ment  in  many  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  always  lessened  the  chances  of  life, 
either  in  individuals  or  communities.  The 
devastating  wars,  the  frightful  epidemics, 
with  the  horrible  &mines  by  which  both 
were  often  attended,  are  now  all  greatly 
mitigated.  The  habits  of  dvilized  life  in 
modem  times  are  conducive  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  phyacal  wel&rc  of  man, 
as  the  growth  and  spread  of  Christfaui 
principles  (of  which,  mdeed,  the  former 
are  but  the  refiex)  are  to  his  spiritual.  If 
space  permitted  of  oar  Roine  into  the 
statistics  of  the  increased  vuue  of  life 
from  improvements  in  medical  and  sargi- 
cal  science,  it  would  be  seen  that  here 
also  wo  have  great  reason  for  hope,  in 
speculating  upon  the  probable  length  of 
life  in  future  generations.  As  an  instance 
of  the  life-protractifg  influence  of  modem 
therapeutic  agents,  we  may  mention  that 
Dr.  J .  B.  Williams  (than  whom  no  man  is 
better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  point, 
and  Vho  draws  his  mferenoe  from  0000 
cases)  has  just  asserted,  that  the  average 
duration  of  consumption,  formerly  esti- 
mated at  two  years,  ma;^,  under  improved 
treatment  by  cod-liver  oil,  be  fixed  at  four 
years.  It  is  sufiicient  to  allude  to  the 
immunity  from  fatal  disease  afforded  b^ 
the  discovery  of  .vaccination,  to  the  di- 
minished mortality  in  certain  diseases  oon- 
sequent  upon  modem  appliances,  and  to 
the  growing  attention  paid  to  the  subject 
of  health  generallv,  arising  from  that  in- 
creased vmue  jyhicli  is  set  npon  hmnan 
life,  as  the  n^isult  of  advancing  Chriistian 
civilization.  Enough  has  been  said  and 
written  respecting  the  physical  and  or- 
ganic laws,  and  upon  the  danger  attend- 
ing their  neglect  or  infraction;  and 
upon  this  elementary  branch  of  the  sdb- 
ject  we  need  not  dwell. 

There  is  one  point  bearing  upon  the 
future,  however,  to  which  we  most  allnde 
— ^we  mean  the  subject  oi  prophylactic 
medicine,  or  that  department  which  has 
reference  to  the  prevention  of  disease. 
That  this  department  should  have  received 
so  little  attention,  is  indeed  surprising. 
It  is  a  popular  saying  that,  "  prevention 
is  better  than  cure;"  but  both  patients  and 
physicians  have  been  content  to  leave  the 
matter  in  its  proverbial  form,  so  &r  as 
any  systematic  carrying  out  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  concerned,  very  scanty  notices 
of  this  subject  are  to  be  found,  and  those 
very  widely  dispersed,  in  medical  writings. 
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It  is  so  much  the  custom  virtaally  to  limit 
the  duty  of  the  physician  to  the  cure  of 
disease,  that  this  noble  sphere  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  skill  and  ingenuity  is  practi- 
cally ignored.  And  yet  it  is  probable 
that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
die  of  chronic  disease,  the  seeds  of  such 
disease  have  been  implanted  by  the  time 
they  have  attained  their  fortieth  year. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  make  the  first  rudi- 
mentary appearance  of  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  local  or  general  derangement  into 
a  cctstis  beHi^  the  ground  of  a  regular  attack, 
rather  than  to  wait  till  offensive  hostilities 
appear  in  the  form  of  painfiil  symptoms  ? 
An  unwonted  sensation,  or  a  marked 
change  of  function,  amounting  in  neither 
case  to  positive  inconvenience  or  distress, 
may,  nevertheless,  be  significant  of  ap- 
proaching ill,  since  we  know  that  here 
also  ^^  coming  events  oast  their  shadows 
before.''  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
suitable  gy^tidotal  means  might  often  be 
devised,  based  upon  the  physiological 
changes  going  on,  to  prevent  those  struc- 
tural alterations  whicn  are  sure  to  follow 
abnormal  action  long  continued.  This, 
however,  can  only  be  called  prophylactic 
in  an  accommodated  sense ;  but  we  would 
go  further,  and  urge  the  necessitv  of  a 
true  prophylaxis.  The  transmission  of 
hereditary  tendencies  to  disease  is  of  con- 
stant occurrence ;  individual  peculiarities 
are  often  attended  by  a  proclivity  towards 
certain  forms  of  physical  derangement ; 
a  misguided  early  training  may  have 
warpea  the  frame  in  an  evil  direction ; 
certain  employments  or  modes  of  life  lead 
without  &u  to  injurious,  but  well  known, 
results.  All  these,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  are  instances  in  which 
a  careful  system  of  preventive  measures, 
not  taken  up  and  applied  intermittingly, 
but  dovetailed,  so  to  speak,  into  the  econ- 
omy of  life,  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate 
of  true  wisdoni.  "We  are  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  men  must  die  of 
disease,  that  a  healthful  old  age  is  looked 
upon  as  something  remarkable,  something 
for  the  attainment  of  which  no  special 
effort  can  be  made.  No  legitimate  object 
of  human  desire  can  fail  of  at  least  partial 
accomplishment,  where  proper  means  are 
properly  brought  to  bear  upon  it;  and 
yet  few  would  be  found  to  contend  either 
that  a  healthy  longevity  is  not  such  a 
legitimate  object,  or  that  it  is  not  gener- 
ally left  to  the  merest  hap-hazard. 
No  bett;er  instance  can  be  given  of  what 


a  due  attention  to  prophylactic  means  can 
accomplish,  than  the  case  so  well  described 
by  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  admirable  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic : 
"  The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh, 
used  always  to  mention  m  his  lectures  the 
case  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  celebrated 
historian,  as  affording  one  of  the  strongest 
illustrations  he  ever  met  with,  of  the  bene- 
fit that  may  be  derived  firom  timely  atten- 
tion to  the  avoidance  of  those  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  produce  plethora 
and  .apoplexy.  It  is,  perhaps,  tne  most 
striking  case  of  the  land  on  recotd.  Dr. 
Ferguson  experienced  several  attacks  of 
temporary  bhndness  some  time  before  he 
had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  he  did  not 
take  these  hints  so  readily  as  he  should 
have  done.  He  observed,  that  while  he 
was  delivering  a  lecture  to  his  class,  the 

Eapers  before  him  would  disi^pear — ^vanish 
'om  his  sight,  and  appear  again  in  a  few 
seconds.  He  was  a  man  of  full  habit,  at 
one  time  corpulent  and  very  ruddy ;  and 
though  by  no  means  intemperate,  he  lived 
ftilly.  I  say,  he  did  not  attend  to  these 
admonitions,  and  at  length,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  suffered  a  decided 
shock  of  parafyms.  He  recovered,  how- 
ever, and  from  that  period,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friend,  I>r.  Black,  became  a 
strict  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  eating  noth- 
ing but  vegetables,  and  drinking  only 
water  or  mific.  He  got  rid  of  every  para- 
1)1)10  symptom,  became  even  robust  and 
muscular  for  a  man  of  his  time  of  life,  and 
died  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  Uni- 
ties at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three, 
upwards  of  thirty  years  aft^er  his  first 
attack."  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  him 
as  having  been,  **•  long  after  his  eightieth 
year,  one  of  the  most  striking  old  men  it 
was  posfflble  to  look  at.  His  firm  step, 
and  ruddy  cheek,  contrasted  agreeably 
and  unexpectedly  with  his  silver  locks; 
and  the  dress  he  wore,  much  resembling 
that  of  the  Flemish  peasant,  gave  an  air 
of  peculiarity  to  his  whole  figure.  In  his 
conversation,  the  mixture  of  original  think- 
ing with  high  moral  feeling  ana  extensive 
learning,  his  love  of  country,  contempt  of 
luxury,  and  especially  the  strong  subjec- 
tion of  his  passions  and  feelings  to  the 
dominion  of  his  reason,  made  him,perhaps, 
the  most  striking  example  of  the  Stoic 
philosopher  which  could  be  seen  in  mo- 
dem days." 

But  immoral  indulgence  of  the  passions 
and  appetites,  and  the  more  obvious  in- 
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fractions  of  the  physical  laws,  with  the 
neglect  of  wise  precautionary  measures, 
are  not  the  only  points  upon  which  it  is 
needful  to  take  warning.    The  intellectual 
and  emotional  nature  of  man  is  subject  to 
laws  quite  as  stringent  as  those  which  re- 
gulate his  bodily  functions.    The  injurious 
influence  of  mental  excess  b  not  less  posi- 
tive than  that  of  physical,  though  not  so 
obvious.    It  may  be  difficult  to  persuade 
the  busy  man  on  'Change  that  toe  grow- 
ing dyspeptic  symptoms  which  trouble 
him  are  the  direct  result  of  the  state  of 
turmoil  to  which  his  brain  has  been  ex- 
posed for  months  and  years  together ;  and 
yet  the  fact  is  certain.    The  student  of 
law  or  divinity  who  strains  his  faculties  to 
the  utmost,  without  allowing  them  the 
repose  necessary  for  their  recruitment,  is 
not  only  sinning  against  his  own  body,  but 
is  adopting  the  best  plan  to  thwart  his 
own    cherished    objects.      The    popular 
Minister,  whose  whole  soul  is  in  his  work, 
and  who  is  compelled  to  keep  his  intel- 
lectual powers  .on  full  stretch  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  his  position,  while  his  life 
is  passed  in  a  succession  of  nervous  excite- 
ments, exposed  to  alternations  of  heated 
rooms  and  cold  night  air,  is  undoubtedly 
doing  a  great  work,  but  he  does  it  a  great 
cost.    He  will  hardly  live  to  build  up  the 
Church  by  his  matured  wisdom,  or  ex- 
hibit the  passive  virtues  of  the  aged  Christ- 
ian.   The  list  of  highly  gifled  Ministers 
of  Evangelical  Churches  who  have  been 
lost  to  mankind  when  in  the  full  vigor  of 
their  intellectual  and  moral  stren^h,  is 
sad  to  contemplate.    The  subject  is  one 
of  great  delicacv,  and  we  will  only  further 
suggest  that  tne  moral  government  of 
God  is  perfectly  harmonious  in  all  its  parts, 
and  that  the  fulfillment  of  a  duty  in  one 
direction  never  necessitates  opposition  to 
the  Divine  intention  in  another. 

Intellectual  labor,  pursued  in  the  quiet 
of  the  study,  if  too  long  continued,  and 
not  sufficiently  alternated  with  out-door 
exercise,  is  fertile  of  ill  effects.  The  mala- 
dies thus  induced  are  extremely  varied, 
and  not  seldom  are  attributed  to  any 
cause  but  the  ri^ht  one.  They  may  take 
the  form  of  a  direct  injury  to  the  over- 
worked organ,  the  bram,  and  may  pro- 
ceed onward  along  the  parallel  lines  which 
lead  respectively  to  insanitv  or  paralysis. 
But  more  generally  they  will  assume  one 
of  the  protean  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and 
lead  to  impaired  nutrition  or  structural 
change.    Sydenham  considered  that  one 


of  the  most  severe  fits  of  gout  he  ever  ex- 
perienced, arose  from  great  mental  labor 
m  composing  his  treatise  on  that  dinoaee ; 
and  the  student  of  literary  history  will 
call  to  mind  many  instances,  where  fhe 
completion  of  some  intellectual  master- 
piece has  been  speedily  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  master.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  those  who  ^^intermeddle  with  all 
knowledge,"  and  who  are  the  appointed 
instructors  of  mankind,  should  so  often 
neglect  that  knowledge  with  which  their 
own  mental  and  physi^  comfort  is  closely 
connected,  and  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  mtdtiply  their  capabilities  of  use- 
fulness to  the  race. 

If  prophylactio  measures  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
prolongation  of  life,  not  less  important  ia 
the  proper  treatment  of  advancing  affe. 
Although  an  individual  may  escape  de- 
struction from  causes  that  are  accidental 
and  extraneous,  he  nevertheless  bears 
about  him  natural  and  internal  causes  of 
decay,  inevitable  in  their  pro^n^  and 
leading  to  one  certain  result.  With  the 
germs  of  life  are  intermixed  the  seeds  of 
death ;  and,  however  vigorous  the  growth 
of  his  bodily  fi*ame,  however  energetic  the 
endowments  of  its  maturity,  we  know 
that  its  days  are  numbered.  To  mark  the 
gradual  succession  of  the  phenomena  which 
attend  diese  changes  is  deeply  interest- 
ing. 

In  youth,  all  the  powers  of  the  system 

are  mrected  to  the  building  up  of  the 
frame,  and  of  the  different  oreans ;  to  their 
extension,  consolidation,  and  perfection, 
and  to  their  adaptation  to  theperformance 
of  their  several  functions.  The  resources 
of  the  system  are  in  excess  of  its  demands, 
and  the  body  increases  in  bulk.  In  course 
of  time,  the  processes  of  reparation  and 
decay  approach  nearer  to  an  equaUty,  and 
at  length  are  exactly  balanced.  By  a 
wonderful  system  of  adjustments  the  bal- 
ance is  kept  perfect,  often  for  many  years, 
until,  at  last,  old  a^e  steals  on  by  slow 
and  im|)erceptible  d^frees.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  fluids  and  solids  are 
altered,  the  solid  tissues  become  condensed, 
muscular  substance  appears  almost  changed 
into  tendon,  fibrous  structures  either  lose 
their  flexibility  and  become  too  rigid  for 
use,  or  are  changed  into  bone.  The 
smaller  arteries  are  obliterated,  and  the 
heart  undergoes  structural  change ;  func- 
tions are  feebly  performed,  the  chemical 
condition  of  both  solids  and  fluids  becomes 
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altered,  the  skin  grows  dark  and  corru- 
gated ;  and,  as  the  various  signs  of  decay 
increase  —  the  tottering  step,  the  bent 
form,  and  the  palsied  movement — we  per- 
ceive that  the  mdividual  has  entered  npon 
that  period,  when,  in  the  sublime  language 
of  Scripture,  "  the  keepers  of  the  house 
shall  tremble,  and  the  strong  men  shall 
bow  themselves,  and  the  grmders  cease 
because  they  are  few,  and  viose  that  look 
out  of  the  windows  be  darkened,  and  the 
doors  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets,  when 
the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,  and  he 
shaU  rise  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird,  and 
all  the  daughters  of  music  shall  be  brought 
low;  also  when  they  shall  be  afraid  of 
that  which  is  high,  and  fears  shall  be  in 
the  way,  and  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish, 
and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and 
desire  ^11  fail:  because  man  goeth  to 
his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about 
the  streets:  or  ever  the  silver  cord  be 
loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken,  or 
the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or 
the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern.  Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  ad  it 


was ;  and  the  spirit  shaU  return  unto  God 
who  gave  it." 

When  and  how  this  descent  towards 
the  tomb  shall  take  place,  is  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who  measures  out  our  days,  and 
appoints  our  outgoings  and  incomings. 
Human  science  is  impotent  in  presence  of 
the  general  evidences  of  decay.  But 
where  the  stress  of  disease  is  so  localized, 
as  to  threaten  destruction  before  these 
marks  of  decay  have  become  general,  she 
can  sometimes  relieve  that  stress ;  she  can 
suggest  the  compensations  required  by 
altered  circumstances ;  she  can  endeavor 
to  remove  the  obstinacy  which  persists  in 
retaining  habits  no  longer  applicable  or 
safe ;  she  can  erect  barriers  against  antici- 
pated evils ;  she  can  soothe  the  irritability 
of  weakness,  and  assuage  the  violence  of 
pain.  At  all  events,  her  ministers  can 
never  be  more  legitimately  employed  than 
in  the  struggle  to  prolong  human  life ;  and 
their  efforts  will  be  more  or  less  effective, 
in  proportion  to  the  attention  they  may 
give  to  the  subject  of  the  diseases  of  ad- 
vanced age. 
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ViESSB  DB  Mabhont  was  bom  at  Ch&- 
tillon-sur-Seine  on  the  20th  of  July,  1774. 
His  family,  which  was  originally  from  the 
Low  Countries,  had  been  settled  for  more 
than  three  centuries  in  Burgundy,  and  had 
always  been  distinguished  m  nulitary  an- 
nals. His  &ther  retired  from  the  army  at 
an  early  age,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the 
education  of  his  son,  whom  he  intended 
for  the  law;  but  the  hot  blood  of  the 
youth  recoiled  from  any  other  employment 
than  that  which  his  ancestors  had  cnosen, 


*  Memoiree  du  Dae  de  Ragose,  de  1792  4  1832} 
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and  at  last  he  gained  his  father's  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  army.  The  only  regret 
our  author  has  to  make  about  his  educa- 
tion, was  that  his  father  omitted  to  have 
him  instructed  in  modem  languages — a 
loss  which  he  deeply  lamentea  his  life 
through.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Marmont 
received  his  conmiission  as  sub-lieutenant 
in  a  militia  retiment,  his  duties  being  con- 
fined to  wearing  the  uniform.  But  his 
fiither  would  not  allow  the  young  officer 
to  kick  his  heels  about  in  idleness,  or  seek 
refuge  in  the  ordinary  resources  of  a  gar- 
rison town.  He  sent  him  off  very  quiddy 
to  Dijon  to  finish  his  education,  and  ^et 
ready  for  the  artillery  examination,  which 
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he  passed  at  the  beginning  of  1792.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Dijon  he  formed  his  first 
acquaintance  with  Bonaparte,  who  was 
Quartered  at  Auzonne,  and  to  this  acci- 
dental circumstance  may  be  ascribed  Mar- 
mont's  eventual  success.  He  also  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Foy  and 
Dnroc. 

With  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tionary ftorm,  Marmont  was  transferred 
to  Chiilons,  where  he  was  for  a  time  in 
some  danger  of  the  lantern.  The  remain- 
ing pupils  went  home,  but  Marmont,  who 
tasted  acre  the  sweet  intoxication  of  love 
for  the  first  time,  could  not  be  induced  to 
leave  until  his  &ther  came  to  fetdi  him 
away,  and  persuade  him  to  join  his  regi- 
ment then  Quartered  at  Metz.  But  all 
thoughts  of  love  were  soon  dissipated  by 
the  exciting  drama  of  war.  Marmont 
joined  the  army  before  Toulon,  and  was 
present  through  the  whole  siege,  display- 
ing a  great  degree  of  energy  under  the 
eye  of  Napoleon,  which  eventually  met 
with  its  reward.  He  was  allowed  to  fol- 
low Bonaparte  to  the  army  of  Ital^, 
although  his  regiment  was  stationed  m 
the  Pyrenees ;  but  the  success  of  Bona- 
parte had  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  rep- 
resentatives, and  the  fear  entertained 
about  the  Corsicans  led  to  his  sudden  re- 
moval from  the  army  of  Italy,  and  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  command  of  the  artillery 
of  the  army  of  the  West.  Marmont  ran 
the  risk  of  desertion  sooner  than  leave  his 
friend,. and  together  they  decided  on  going 
to  Paris  and  protesting.  On  the  road 
they  remained  four  days  at  Chatillon,  and 
this  delay  was  fiital.  Napoleon's  name 
was  erased  from  the  artillery.  In  this  po- 
sition of  affairs,  Napoleon  came  across 
Bourrienne,  who  persuaded  him  to  enter 
into  speculations  in  which  he  soon  lost  the 
few  assi^ats  he  had  left.  Marmont,  feel- 
ing a  disinclination  for  commerce,  decided 
on  rejoining  the  army,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  artillery  before  Mayence.  Napoleon 
approved  of  this  step,  and  uttered  the  pro- 
phetic words  on  parting :  "  You  are  right 
to  join  the  army :  you  have  experience  to 
gain,  promotion  to  deserve,  and  your  mil- 
itary fortune  to  make^  I  am  momentarily 
arrested  in  my  career,  but  I  trust  the  ob- 
stacles will  not  endure  long.  More  fiivor- 
able  circumstances  must  intervene  before 
I  reappear  on  the  scene  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. We  shall  meet  again  hereimier :  so, 
increase  your  knowledge,  and  it  will  be 
of  advantage  to  the  future  career  of  both.'' 


The  success  of  the  operations  was  not 
very  brilliant,  and  the  army  was  in  a  most 
deplorable  state : 

'*  The  assignats  bein^  no  kmger  current,  each 
officer,  firom  the  sub-heutenant  to  the  geii«rml 
officer,  was  allowed  eight  firancs  a  month  in 
money,  or  just  five  sous  a  day.  Touth  has 
great  energy  and  power  to  endure  misery  and 
suffering,  and  I  can  not  call  to  mind  that  this 
state  of  things  cost  me  half  an  hour's  regret ; 
but  as  I  had  lost  the  whole  of  my  kit^  and  had 
not  a  farthing,  I  was  obliged  to  ask  for  some 
clothes  out  of  store,  and  with  an  order  which  I 
was  obliged  to  got  Pichegru,  the  general-in-chief^ 
to  countorsign,  I  received  two  soldier's  slurts 
and  a  pair  of  boots.  It  was  the  only  time  I  ever 
spoke  to  this  general,  v>ha§e  Hfh  hat  oeen  branded 
l!y  90  many  i^amaua  aotiamJ* 

At  this  period  Napoleon  was  offered 
an  appointment  to  proceed  to  Turkey  to 
instruct  the  troops  and  reform  the  artillery. 
He  accepted  the  offer  gladly,  and  Mar- 
mont was  amon^  those  whom  he  proposed 
to  accompany  him.  Fortunately  for  him 
he  had  not  a  &rthing  to  start  with,  and 
the  public  treasury  was  suffiBiin^  equally 
from  impecuniosity.  While  waiting  for 
an  improvement  in  financial  matters,  time 
slipped  away,  and  the  13th  Vend^nuaire 
arrived  on  which  Napoleon  oould  display 
himself  in  his  new  colors.  On  beinff  ap- 
pointed general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
mtcrior,  he  remembered  Marmont,  and 
appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Paris.  The  account 
he  gives  of  society  at  that  epoch  fully 
bears  out  what  has  been  alreietdy  made 
known: 

'*  A  circumstance  which  histoiy  will  consecrate, 
and  in  which  we  find  the  imase  of  the  manners 
of  the  day,  is  the  ball  known  oy  the  name  of  Is 
Bal  de$  Vietimea,    No  one  was  in  a  position  to 
give  parties  or  balls,  still  it  was  necessary  that 
amusements  should  be  recalled,  and  so  they  hit 
on  the  strange  notion  of  getting  up  subscription 
balls,  at  which  only  those  persons  could  be  pre- 
sent who  had  lost  relations  on  the  scaffolo,  so 
that  in  order  to  make  merry  and  ei^oy  the  piiT- 
ilege  of  dancine,  they  had  to  produce  the  death- 
certificate  of  mther,  mother,  sistw,  or  brotiur. 
We  can  not  understand  now  how  me  mind  and 
heart  could  have  fiillen  into  such  a  state  of  ab- 
erration, and  I  do  not  know  whether  this  qiee- 
taclc,  regarded  firom  a  moral  point  of  view,  ia 
not  more  fearfiil  than  the  measures  themselvea : 
the  latter  were  terrible^  the  result  of  unbridled 
passions,  of  the  intoxicatien  and  fiiry  of  the 
populace ;  but  in  the  other  case  they  are  persons 
belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  people  ot  gentle 
manners,  who  sport  with  the  renuoisoenoea  of 
crime." 
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The  winter  passed  pleasantly  enough  at  had  a  species  of  prescienoe  when  he  came 
Paris,  what  with  soirees  at  the  Luxem-  across  any  man  hkely  to  be  of  use  to  him. 
bourg  and  dinners  at  Madame  Tallien's  To  believe  the  Due  de  Raguse,  the  great 
Chaumiere,  the  name  she  had  given  to  a  difficulty  Napoleon  had  to  contend  with 
thatched  house  she  lived  in  at  tne  comer  was  repairing  the  faults  conmiitted  by  his 
of  the  Allee  des  Veuves.  Still  they  were  subordmatcs ;  we  only  trust  Marmont 
anxious  for  war  again,  and  were  soon  sat-  was  never  guilty  of  any  mistake  himself, 
isfied.  General  Scherer  was  continually  To  justify  these  remarks,  we  can  not  do 
sending  dismal  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  better  than  quote  Marmont's  account  of 
army  in  Italy,  and  Bonaparte  was  employ-  Massena : 
ed  by  the  Directory  to  refute  his  argu- 
ments. At  length  Scherer  declared  that  *»  Massena  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age ;  he 
the  person  who  found  fault  had  better  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Royal  Italian  regiment, 
come  and  carry  on  the  campaign.  Bona-  and  after  serving  fourteen  years,  without  reach- 
parte  took  him  at  his  word,  and,  after  i^g  the  rank  of  non-commissioned  adjutant,  he 
marrying  Josephine,  with  whom  he  had  left  the  army,  and  married  at  Antibes.     Thefor- 

f«ii«»>  T«a;ii^  iri  i/^TTZi   oUli/MirrK  rxiir'  o«flir»i-  Diation  of  the  volunteeT  battahons  aroused  his 

fallen  madly  in  love,  although  our  author  ^^^^  .^^^.^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^^  adjutant-major 

can  not  give  the  reason  why,  for  she  was  j^  ^^e  thu^  battaUon  of  the  Var,  and,  having 

passee^  and  five  years  the  elder,  Bonaparte  distinguished  himself  in  the  army  of  Italy,  he 

started  for  Italy,     Among  those  who  ao-  obtained  rapid  promotion,  was  made  general  of 

companied  him  was  Murat :  brigade  in  1798,  and  eeneral  of  division  in  1794. 

He  fought  with  glory  before  Toulon,  in  the  right 

"There  was  an  officer  of  the  2l8t  regiment  of  ?^^\*S'*  ^,  ^^^^^  an  important  part 
Chasseurs,  stationed  at  Vincennes,  to  whom  through  the  whole  CMipaign.  His  iron  body  en- 
Junot  and  myself  were  much  attached.  It  was  «^®4  *  ^^^^  ^®'  *^  ^*°^  ^"  piercmg,  his 
Murat  Promoted  provisionaUy  to  the  rank  of  ?^^^^&  ®*^?li  n<>^o^«  ^^ever  braver  than 
chef  de  brigade  in  the  affair  of  Vendemiaire,  his  ^?-  J^^  Pwd  httle  attention  to  the  maintenance 
appointment  had  not  been  confirmed;  and  of  order  among  his  troops,  or  providing  for  th^ 
though  wearing  the  distinctive  mark  of  his  step,  ^*^*?  5  *?**»  ^  ^^^  *f,  ^^  battle  had  c^mmenc- 
he  only  pwformed  the  duties  of  major  in  his  ^  f ^^^  became  excellent,  and  through  the  ad- 
regiment  Junot  had  also  been  appointed  major  va^^ffes  denved  from  his  corps  m  action  he 
in  the  same  way ;  so  both  wore  distinction/ to  ^^'^^^y  retrieved  the  fiiults  he  might  have  com- 
which  they  had  no  right  Murat  heard  of  Bo-  V"'^  I^T'^'^^a  /?  ?^^<^^^?  ^*»  ^^"'^ 
naparte's  departure  for  Italy,  and  expressed  a  do-  ^^\^^  ^^  *  ^^  ^^  ^[  °t^^^^  ^"^^  *^4  * 
sire  to  join  us.  I  do  notknow  whether  men  were  P^ofoimd  knowledge  of  the  hmnwi  heart,  with 
better  in  those  days  than  now,  but  this  desire  »"  extreme  dep-ee  of  impassabUity  m  danger, 
did  not  offend  us,  and  we  paved  the  way  for  him  ^^  "^^.J^^^  trustworthy.  He  possessed  all 
with  our  general.  Murat  presented  himself  to  ^®  q^ahties  of  a  good  companion,  and  he  very 
Bonaparte  with  that  confidence  peculiar  to  the  ]jr©ly  spoke  ill  of  others.  He  loved  money  ex- 
Gascon  alone,  and  said  to  him :  *  Mon  general  *^T®li  »•  ^®^  I"  ^^.  P^  ^^  avaricious, 
you  have  no  aide-de-camp  colonel.  You  require  »^^  obtamed  this  reputation  long  before  he  be- 
onc,  and  I  offer  myself  to  accompany  you  in  came  nch,  because  his  avidity  prevented  him 
that  rank.'  Murat's  !4)pearance  pleased  Bona  awaiting  mportant  and  favorable  cu'cumstances, 
parte:  we  spoke  weU  of  him,  and  he  accepted  f^f  ^^"^  ^  compromised  his  name  in  a  multi- 
his  offer."  *"^®  ^*  EJ^7  matters,  by  nusmg  small  contribu- 
tions. He  loved  women  ardentiy,  and  his  jeal- 
ousy resembled  that  of  the  Italians  of  the  four- 
At  the  time  of  Bonaparte  joining  the  teenth  century.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
army  of  Italy  it  was  composed  of  four  among  the  troops,  and  it  had  been  justly  gained; 
divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  Mass6-  ^®  ^*®  ^^  K^od  terms  with  General  Bonaparte, 
na,  Augerau,  Serrurier,  and  La  Harpe,  aU  *?  ^^  "^^^  he  rendered  justice;  but  was 
7^u  .  ^  \.  «„4.i>^«  \  4.  '  A  ^  f*"*  from  believing  him  his  equal  as  a  soldier, 
of  whom  our  author  contrives  to  damn  ^he  appointment  !f  the  latter  must  have  been 
with  famt  prawe,  that  he  may  add  to  the  very  painful  to  him,  but  he  made  no  display  of 
glorification  of  his  own  bright  particular  it  openly,  although  he  considered  his  obedience 
star.  We  must  confess  that  tnis  is  the  as  very  meritorious.  Massena  has  enjoyed  a 
first  time  we  have  ever  found  any  body  career  well  employed,  in  a  manner  natural,  hon- 
speak  out  so  plainly  on  the  subject  of  the  orable,  and  glorious,  and  made  himself  a  great 

French    marshals.     Our    impression    has.  ""^t . "®  ^'^  ""^^  ^Z^^  the  neces^  ele- 

Kui,^..*^  v«^«  ♦Ko*  ♦!.«  «.Ao»r^T;  «.!!'«'  Tsi.^^  ments  to  make  a  commtoder-in-chief  of  the  first 

hitherto  been  that  the  reason  why  Napo-  ^j^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

leon  was  so  successful  m  his  campaigns  in  executing,  on  the  largest  scale,  Mty  operations 

was,  that  he  mfused  his  generals  with  that  of  which  he  received  the  impulse.    His  mind 

degree  of  confidence  he  felt  himself  and  could  not  embrace  the  future,  and  he  could  not 
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foresee  nnd  prepare;  but  no  one  moved  hh 
t^oop^i  with  more  talent,  boldness,  and  courage 
on  a  terruin  whose  dimensium  he  could  OTer- 
look.    Such  wasHasE^Da." 

To  follow  Xapoleon  tttrough  the  brilliant 
campaign  in  Itul^  wonld  be  only  waste  of 
Bpace — every  Bntish  child  knows  or  Bhould 
lujow  it  by  heart;  but  we  come  across 
suggestive  passages  now  and  then  which 
give  this  book  its  peculiar  value ;  thus, 
tor  instance,  on  the  day  .when  the  French 
entered  Milan,  and  Just  as  Bonaparte  was 
retiring  to  bed,  lie  spoke  much  as  tbilows 
to  Mamiont  :• 

'"  Well,  Mannont,  what  do  you  think  Ihcy  will 
nyabout  usin  Paris?    Will  they besatisSed*' 

On  my  reply  that  their  admiration  for  him  and 
our  success  must  be  at  ita  height,  he  added; 
'  They  have  seen  nothing  as  yet,  and  the  future 
reserves  for  us  suceesses  far  superior  to  thoso 
we  have  already  gained.  Fortune  has  not  smil- 
ed to-day  on  me  uiat  I  should  spurn  her  favors ; 
she  is  a  woman,  and  the  more  she  docs  for  me 
the  more  I  shall  demand.  In  a  few  days  we 
shall  bo  on  the  Adige,  and  the  whole  of  Italy 
will  be  subjugated.  Perhaps  then,  if  they  only 
proportion  the  means  at  my  command  to  the  ' 
extent  of  my  plans,  wc  Mhsll  probably  soon  start  I 
to  go  farther.  Durinj;  our  time,  noonehas  had  ■ 
a  uiagiiiflceDt  conocjition ;  it  is  for  mo  to  give 
the  example.'  Can  we  not  see  in  these  words 
the  germ  of  future  development^" 

WhJlethe  French  were  oconpying  Milan, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  near  Pavia, 
which  menaced  serious  coose^uencua. 
Bona}iarte  set  ont  immciliately  with  2000 
men  and  six  guns  to  quell  it.  The  ttrst 
attack  sntficed,  and  the  town  of  Pavia 
was  pivcn  \\\>  to  plimder.  The  house  of 
the  town  clerk  bcmg  threatened,  the  un- 
fortunate niMi  thou^t  to  save  his  life  by 
throwing  his  money  out  of  the  window. 
Bonaparte  Beein<;  his  danger,  ordered 
Marmont  to  go  and  take  the  money  in 
his  possession.  At  that  period  soldiers 
entertained  great  scruples  of  delicacy,  so 
our  author  says,  and  in  his  fear  of  being  • 
accused  of  turning  the  adventure  to  his  | 
own  profit,  he  counted  the  money  he  took  \ 
in  the  presence  of  several  officers,  and  I 
bundod  it  over,  untouched,  to  the  military  I 
chest.   Ashorttimeaftcrward8,BonapartG  j 

•  Tbia  oiprcssion  is  very  Livian.  Of  courac  it  is 
itnpo^Dile  for  our  aullior  to  atlompC  to  remember  the  I 
iptiiaiTna  terba  of  Bonaparte,  and  ire  like  liii  mod-  I 
wtvasa  tVirtlierrecommendatioDof  biaveracily.  Ii 
must  hafe  been  a  strocif;  lomptation  for  a  Frenehnian  | 
Id  Bucli  a  cuK,  j'ururc  in  vtrba  magiitri.  \ 
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mitdl^  reproached  him  for  not  appro- 
priatmg  the  money,  which  ha  had  ordered 
liim  to  take  for  his  own  use.  A  few 
pages  on,  onr  readers  will  find  a  dmilar 
instance,  which  makes  us  only  wish  that 
all  Bonaparte's  marshals  had  been  so  scru- 
<  pulous  as  Marmont. 

While  staying  for  the  night  at  Valleg- 
gio,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  Napoleon 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being  cap- 
tured— that  is  to  say,  if  there  had  been 
any  enemy  to  take  him.  There  was  a  and- 
den  but  false  tJerU,  and  the  general4n> 
chief  bolted  out  on  foot,  fonnd  a  dragoon 
running  away,  took  his  horse,  and  set  off 
full  speed  for  the  rear.  From  this  time 
he  always  had  a  strong  escort  with  him ; 
he  formed  the  corps  of  Guides,  who  ac- 
companied him  everywhere,  and  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  regiment  of  Chasseura  of 
the  Imperial  Guard.  Fortunately,  tlus 
anecdote  was  not  known  at  Paris,  or  it 
would  have  iiimbhed  a  glorious  theme  for 
General  Matthien  Dumas,  who  was  WMfing 
a  paper  war  against  Xapoleon  for  bia  in- 
activity ;  in  the  midst  of  the  bnrlj'  and 
brattle,  Marmont  was  called  upon  to  write 
a  rufutation  which,  as  he  modeaUr  njv, 
had  some  success  in  its  day,  and  Genwal 
Bonaparte  was  very  satisfied  with  it.  It 
is  a  pleasant  feature  to  find,  too,  in  a  gene- 
ral's character,  that  Xapoleon  was  inces- 
santly thinking  of  his  wife.  He  had  beg- 
ged her  to  join  him,  and  her  repeated 
delays  painfully  tormented  him  with  a 
combined  feeling  of  jealousy  and  supersti- 
tion. TliuB,  one  morning  at  Tartona,  the 
glass  of  her  picture,  which  he  always  wore, 
accidentally  broke ;  he  turned  frightfully 
pale,  and  the  impression  whidi  it  made 
upon  him  was  pauiful  in  the  extreme. 
"Marmont,"  he  remarked,  "my  wife  ia 
very  ill,  or  unfaithful."  At  last  she  ar- 
rived, however,  accompanied  by  Junot 
and  Murat.  Marmont  was  sent  to  meet 
her,  and  witnessed  the  attentions  paid  her 
at  Turin  by  the  court.  The  Sardinian 
monarch  has  always  been  wise  in  his  gene- 
ration. About  this  time,  too,  the  Direc- 
tory had  the  insane  idea  of  sendinR  Keller- 
man  to  share  the  command  wiu  Bona- 

Karte,  but  the  latter  soon  put  a  stop  to  it 
y  offering  his  resignation.  Boon  after 
Marmont  performed  an  exploit,  which  oaa 
onl^  be  justifiable  on  the  argument  that 
all  13  fair  in  war : 

"  General  Bonaparte  wrote  from  Modena  to  the 
commandant  (of  Urbino)  to  come  and  ^Mmk 
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to  him,  and  this  worthy  man,  althou^  informed  ' 

that  we  were  at  war  with  his  sovereign,  accept-  I 
ed  without   hesitation ;  he   even   left  without 

6 'ring  any  instructions  to  his  officers.  General 
maparte  ordered  me  to  set  out  at  the  head  of 
all  the  troops,  with  a  weak  detachment  of  fifteen 
dra^onnFi ;  another  and  stronger  detachment 
followed  a  short  distance  in  ^e  rear.  1  was 
instructed  to  go  quietly  along,  as  if  mine  was  a 
detachment  looking  out  for  quarters ;  and  if  I  i 
saw  the  gate  of  the  fort  open,  I  was  to  rush  in 
and  cut  down  the  guard.  1  should  then  be  rein-  . 
forced  by  the  troops  in  my  rear.  ArriTing  at , 
the  spot  where  the  road  runs  under  the  covered  : 
way,  I  found  the  ofiBcera  of  the  garrison  assem-  i 
bled  outside  the  palisades,  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  th<:ir  commandiant  They  asked  me  for  some  , 
information  about  him ;  1  answered  that  be  was 
a  hundred  yards  behind  me,  and  they  could  go 
and  meet  him.  This  answer  led  them  a  litUe 
further  away.  A  few  minutes  after,  having 
seen  the  gate  was  open,  I  went  up  at  full  gallop, 
not  giving  the  guard  time  to  put  down  the  bar. 
In  a  moment  tbe  whole  regiment  of  dragoons 
had  entered  tbe  fort  The  soldiers  took  refuge 
in  their  barrackB,  only  to  leave  them  as  prison- 
era.  There  were  more  than  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon,  all  loaded,  mounted  on  the  ramparts. 
The  fort  thus  full  into  our  bands ;  the  artillery 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  army  before 
Hantua,  and  served  in  the  siege  of  that  place." 


Marmont  speaks  always  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise  about  Napoleon's  magoa- 
iiimit7,and quotes manyinstances;  among 
others,  one  in  which  he  remonstrated  veiy 
Btroncly  against  his  being  passed  over  on 
the  flags  Being  sent  to  Paris  after  the 
battle  of  the  Miaoio,  when  he  fully  antici- 
pated the  trip  and  his  oonsequent  step. 
The  only  revenge  which  Bonaparte  took 
was  to  send  him  cruising  for  a  week  on 
the  Lago  di  Glarda  to  cool  his  hot  blood, 
and  amply  repaid  him  by  sending  him  to 
Paris  after  the  battle  of  St.  George,  with 
two-and-twenty  flags  captured  from  the 
enemy,  and  the  aunonnoement  of  16,000 
prisoDere  being  ready  to  send  home. 
Granted  that  Napoleon  was  magQanimons 
to  those  who,  to  nse  a  vulgar  pnrase,  had 
the  length  of  his  foot,  these  instances  do 
not  compensate  for  the  littlenessesof  which 
he  was  at  times  guilty — such  as  the  murder 
of  the  bookseller  Palm,  However,  we 
must  not  forget  tlie  greatness  of  the  man, 
and  can  only  regret  that  he  partook  the 
nature  of  mankind,  in  being  &llible,  like 
the  rest  of  as  poor  mortaK 

Anotlierpointonwhich  Manoont  throws 
a  curious  light  is  the  eelebrated  adven- 
ture of  the  bridge  of  Areola,  which  baa 
been  the  subject  of  painters,  poete,  and 
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romancists.  The  following  appear,  from 
our  author,  to  be  the  r^  ^ct«.  The 
country  in  the  vidnity  of  the  Adige  was 
intersected  by  d^kes,  along  one  ot  which 
Augereau's  division  marched :  it  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  enemy's  fire, 
and  Augereau,  to  re-form  the  ranks,  took 
a  flag  and  marched  several  paces  along 
the  dyke,  but  was  not  followed  : 

"  Such  is  the  history  of  the  fla^  about  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  and  with  which  it  ie 
snpposed  he  crossed  the  bridge  of  Areola,  while 
repulsing  the  enemy ;  it  is  only  reduced  to  a 
simple  demonstration,  without  any  result;  and 
that  is  the  way  history  is  written!  General 
Bonaparte,  informed  of  this  check,  proceeded  to 
this  division  with  his  staff,  and  tried  to  refinr 
the  attack  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
column  to  encourage  it  Ho  seieed  a  flag,  and, 
on  this  occasion,  the  column  rushed  after  him  : 
on  arriving  at  about  two  hundred  paces  &om 
the  bridge^  we  should  probably  have  cleared  it, 
in  spite  of  the  murderous  fire  of  the  enemy,  had 
not  an  in&ntry  officer  seUed  the  general-in- 
chief  round  tbe  waist,  nying :  '  Uon  general, 
you  will  be  killed,  and  in  that  case  we  shall  be 
all  lost ;  you  ^all  not  go  further— this  is  not 

Kiir  place  !'  I  was  in  advance  of  General 
nap&rte  ;  I  turned  to  see  if  i  was  followed, 
when  I  perceived  General  Bonaparte  in  the  arms 
of  this  officer,  and  foncied  he  was  wounded ;  in 
a  moment  a  group  surrounded  him.  When  the 
head  of  a  column  is  so  near  the  enemy,  and  does 
not  move  on,  it  soon  falls  back ;  Uius  it  retro- 
graded, went  over  the  other  side  of  the  dyke  to 
protect  itself  from  the  enemy's  Are,  and  broke 
in  disorder.  This  disorder  was  so  great,  that 
General  Bonaparte  was  hurled  over  the  dyke, 
and  fell  into  a  ditch  full  of  water.  Louis  Bona- 
parte and  myself  drew  the  General  from  this 
dangerous  position ;  he  procured  a  horse  ftom 
an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Dammartin,  and  re- 
turned to  Ronco  to  change  his  clothes.  Such 
is  the  history  of  the  other  flag,  which  the  en- 
gravings hare  represented  as  carried  by  Bona- 
parte on  tbe  bridge  of  Areola.  This  was  the 
only  occasion  during  the  campwgn  in  Italy  tliat  . 
I  saw  the  general-in -chief  e^osed  to  real  and 
great  personal  danger." 

After  the  close  of  the  campiugn  and  the 
signature  of  the  negotiation,  Bonaparte 
had  time  to  think  of  nis  family  aflurs;  the 
most  important  point  being  the  marriage 
of  his  sister  Pauline.  He  oSered  her  to 
Marmont,  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
decline  the  dangerous  lure.  She  was,  how- 
ever, at  that  period,  enough  to  tempt  an 
anchorite.  Only  sixteen  years  of  age,  she 
gave  promise  of  what  she  would  be.  But 
Marmont  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  and,  as  he  naively  writes:  "Now, 
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after  the  denouement  of  the  great  drsma, 
it  is  probable  that  I  have  more  reason  to 
coDgraiolate  myself  thao  repent  at  the 
resiilt," 

The  character  which  Marmont  gives  of 
KapoleoD  at  the  period  of  his  command- 
ing the  army  of  Italy  is  so  striking  that  i 
we  can  not  refraia  from  quoting  it : 

"From  the  moment  when  Bonspirte  placed 
himself  st  the  head  of  the  army  he  had  in  his 
penwn  an  authority  which  OTerawed  every  body;  ' 
although  he  wanted  a  certain  natural  dignity, 
and  was  rather  awkward  in  his  carriage  and 
movements,  there  was  Eomething  masterly  in 
his  attitude,  his  glance,  his  way  of  speaking, 
whicheverybodyfelt  and  was  disposed  to  obey.  . 
in  public,  be  neglected  nothi:^  to  keep  up  this 
feeling  and  augment  it ;  but  at  home,  with  his  ' 
staff,  he  displayed  great  ease,  and  a  degree  of 
bon&'tmmU  vei^ng  on  gentle  familiarity.  He  ' 
loved  toje.st,  and  yet  his  ooM  mo(«  had  no  bitter  ' 
twang  with  Ifaem ;  they  were  sparkling,  and  in 
good  taste ;  he  Grequently  took  port  in  our 
sports,  and  his  example  nu»«  than  once  seduced 
the  grave  Austrian  pleoipotentiaricB  to  join  us. 
His  labors  were  easy  to  him,  his  hours  were  not 
regulated,  and  be  was  always  accessible  in  his 
puriodR  of  relaxation.  But  when  be  had  retired 
to  his  cabinet  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter,  except 
the  interests  of  the  service  demanded  it  When 
he  was  engaged  with  themovcmentofhistroopa,  ' 
and  giving  orders  to  Berthicr,  the  chief  of  his  ' 
staff,  or  when  he  received  important  dispatches, 
which  might  demand  careful  examination  and 
discussions,  he  only  kept  near  him  those  who 
were  to  take  part  in  them,  and  sent  away  every 
one  else,  whatever  his  rank  might  be.  It  has 
been  said  that  heslept  little,  but  this  is  perfectly 
incorrect;  on  the  contrary,  he  slept  a  great 
deal,  and  he  required  it,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
persons  at  all  nervous,  and  whose  mind  is  activa. 
I  have  frequently  known  him  spend  from  ten  to 
eleven  hours  in  bis  bed.  But  if  watchfulness  was 
necessary,  he  knew  bow  to  bear  it  and  indem-  ' 
nify  himself  afterwards,  or  even  take  beforehand 
the  repose  wanted  to  endure  fore-expecled 
fatigue ;  and  finally,  he  had  the  precious  &culty 
of  being  able  to  sleep  at  will.  Once  disembar- 
rasseil  from  duties  and  business,  he  liked  ta  in- 
dulge in  conversation,  certain  to  excel  in  it;  no 
one  has  ever  displayed  a  greater  charm,  or  eo 
cas^ily  shown  such  richness  and  abundance  of 
ideas.  He  preferred  choosing  his  subjects  among 
moral  and  political  topics  rather  than  the  sciences, 
in  which  ^is  knowledge,  whatever  may  have 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  was  very  defective. 
He  loved  violent  exercise,  was  fond  of  riding, 
and,  though  a  bad  rider,  went  at  full  speed; 
lastly,  at  this  Iwppy  period,  so  long  past,  he 
possessed  an  unmistakable  charm.  Such  was 
Bonapart«  in  the  memorable  Italian  campaign." 

This  ilescription  of  Mannonrs  possible       For  some  time  afler,  Bonaparte  vas 
brother-in-law  reads  very  dilTcrently  from    cool  to  Marmout  for  his  phiio  apeakmg^ 
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I  what  vritere  of  the  day  have  indulg^  as 
'  with,  or  caricaturists  have  painted  in  the 
most  exaggerated  colors.  The  character 
ofXapoleonisbecoming  gradually  brighter 
as  it  is  lianded  over  more  and  more  to  the 
historiographer,  and  possionnolongerinflu- 
eocos  us,  when  we  speculate  on  Uie  con- 
duct of  that  wonderfiil  man.  Till  very 
recently  we  have  been  too  apt  to  concen- 
trate OUT  attention  on  the  spots  disfigur- 
ing the  disc,  without  remembering  the 
j  bnghtnesa  diffused  by  the  Inminary  which 
I  render  those  tnaculcB  the  more  distinct ; 
but  astronomers  will  tell  us  that  this  is 
not  the  restricted  method  in  which  they 
jndge  of  the  effects  of  our  greatest  luin- 

.AJl  this  while  the  war  with  England 
was  going  on,  and  General  Bonaparte  wu 
appointed  commander-in-chiGfofthc  army 
of  England.  In  his  desire  to  have  preciM 
details  on  the  defensive  strength  of  Enz- 
land,  he  hit  upon  a  strange  idea,  A  M. 
Gallois  was  about  prooeemng  to  England 
on  some  matter  referring  to  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Just  before  starting  he  i»id 
a  visit  to  Bonaparte  in  the  Rue  de  la  Vio- 
toire,  where  the  following  scene  occnrred: 

"  General  Bonaparte  called  me,  and  I  tinmd 
myself  in  the  presence  of  Talleyrand  and  Galloia 
The  general  said  to  me;  'Hannont,  M.  Gallois 
is  leaving  for  England  on  a  missIOD  fbr  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners ;  you  will  aocompaoy  him ; 
you  will  leave  your  unifbna  han,  and  pass  as 
nis  secretary,  and  procure  mA  and  such  infbr- 
matJons,  details,'  etc.  Then  be  pva  me  my  tn- 
structiona  Ilistenedwithontintcnuptinghimi 
but  when  he  had  finished,  I  said  to  him :  '  Hon 
general,  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  go.'  '  What, 
you  will  not  go?' he  said.  'No,'!  continued. 
'  Tou  give  me  this  service  as  a  spy,  and  it  is 
neither  in  my  duty,  nor  tn  my  taste.  U.  Gallns 
occupies  a  mission  of  recognized  espionage,  but 
mine  would  be  beyond  the  allowed  limits.  My 
departure  with  him  would  be  known  by  aU 
Paris,  and  they  would  soon  be  informed  in  Eng- 
land that  this  pretended  secretary  is  one  of  the 
ohief  officers  of  your  staff,  your  confidential 
aide-de-camp.  Having  placed  mysdf  outof  the 
law  of  nations,  I  should  be  arrested,  hun^  or 
sent  back  ignominiously.  lly  life,  as  a  solaier, 
belongs  to  yon,  but  I  must  uiee  it  as  a  solditr. 
Send  me  with  a  score  of  huaws  to  attack  a 
strong  Ibrt,  though  certain  to  bil,  I  would  go 
without  a  mnrmur,  becanae  it  is  my  profeoion- 
but  the  drcumstances  are  difierent  in  this  casaL 
Hew 
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bat  at  length  it  wore  off.  About  this  time,  the  battle  of  Inkerman^  killed  the  Tronnd- 
too,  Martnont  committed  what  he  evi-  ed  on  the  field,  a  just  cry  of  execration 
dently  regards  as  the  one  great  misfortune  would  have  been  raised  through  the  whole 
of  his  life :  he  married  Mademoiselle  Pere-  of  Europe.  We  are  glad,  nowever,  to 
gaux,  a  banker's  daughter.  The  reason  find  that  the  marshal  does  not  attempt  to 
of  his  unhappiness  can  only  be  guessed  at  deny  the  black  business,  as  many  French 
from  his  apophthegms,  among  them  being  writers  have  done  ;  and  though  we  must 
that,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  man's  still  deplore  it,  we  may  be  allowed  to  as- 
passiona  are  too  impetuous,  while  a  pro-  cribe  it  to  error  of  judgment, 
longed  separation,  giving  a  young  wife  a  For  a  long  while  Bonaparte  had  re- 
taste  for  independence,  causes  her  to  feel  ceived  no  news  from  Europe,  and  it  was 
a  husband's  yoke  insupportable  on  his  re-  only  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  General 
turn,  while,  during  his  absence,  she  is  quite  Sydney  Smith  that  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  try  to  seduce  curing  a  file  of  papers.  The  news  he 
her.  We  ^ncy  that  Marmont  has  many  found  in  them  decided  him  on  his  imme- 
times  regretted  his  escape  out  of  the  fry-  diate  return.  But  Marmont  must  share 
ing-pan  into  the  fire.  his  fortime,  whether  for  good  or  eviL    He 

The  war  with  Egypt  was  determined  sent  for  him,  and  said : 
on,  and  Marmont  accompanied  Napoleon. 

En  route^  the  French  thought  it  advisable  "  Marmont,  I  have  decided  on  retuminffto 

to  take  Malta,  although  Marmont  denies  France,  and  I  intend  to  take  you  with  me.    The 

that  the  island  was  given  up  by  treachery,  state  of  things  inEurope  forces  me  to  form  tliis 

StUl  there  must  have  been  some  laxity  g^ea*  decision^  Mis&r^^ 

.^vxii  vu^*^  ***.*ou     «  «  ^rc^x*  ox/  u«  xo    wjr  jy.jm^  ^^^  Q^  faiows  how  fituT  tho  enemy  may 

somewhere,  or  else  Napoleon  would  never  haveienetrated.    Italy  is  lost,  and  the  liwaiS 

have  made  use  ot  the  sarcastic  remark,  of  so  many  efforts,  of  so  much  bloodshed,  is  es- 

that  it  was  fortunate  they  had  some  one  caping  us.    What  can  be  expected  from  incapa- 

inside  to  open  the  gates  for  them,  or  else  bles  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs?    All  is  igno- 

he  did  not  know  how  they  should  have  got  ranee,  stupidity,  or  corruption  with  them.    It 

in.     The  expedition  fortunately  escaped  ^"^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^®  supported  this  burthen,  and 

Nelson's  fleet,  and  landed  at  Alexandria,  ^^"^^^  continual  successes  gave  consistency  to 

and,  from  the  same  reasons  we  have  b?-  t""  ^"™f  ^r""^^'  T*^''''*  T"  «>"^,^«^« 

OUV4,  xxvxu  vuv  oAuxu  xv^oovrua  vT^  uiAvc  uo  have  been  established.    In  my  absence  all  must 

fore  menUoned,  we  wiU  not  delay  with  necessarily  collapse.    But  we  must  not  wait  tfll 

the  events  of  the  campaign,  but  merely  the  destruction  becomes  complete :  the  misfor- 

select  an  illustrative  anecdote  here  and  tune  would  be  irremediable.    The  passage  to 

there.     Thus,  for  instance,  after  the  battle  France  will  be  dangerous  and  hi^ardous ;  but 

of  the  Pyramids,  a  great  number  of  Mam-  it  is  less  so  than  our  voyage  here,  and  that  fbr- 

luks  were  drowned,  and  the  soldiers,  aware  t^®  w^ch  has  susteined^  me  ^  now  will  not 

of  the  custom  among  them  of  carrying  all  ^^^^t'^  "'^^^  *^  moment    Besides,  a  mwi 

.1    .                 .       v  ®^  x^  •              "^    ^  must  know  how  to  run  a  risk  at  the  nirht  mo- 

theu:  property  about  their  person,  were  ^^nt    He  who  never  ventures,  never  gSns.    I 

quite  m  despair  at  the  loss  they  had  suffer-  will  intrust  the  army  to  capable  hands.    I  leave 

ed.      *    '^                1^.         i.  -*      — ,   ^  -        -  -          -    - 

eve 

his  uajruuei;  uiw)  a  aooK,  ana  lasxrenmg  ii  wuou  txoou  oubciptiscas  wiu  w  turuiou  hi^uubii  lu 

to  a  rope,  dragged  the  river.    His  example  ^**®  destruction  of  the  Turkish  army  and  my 

was  speedily  followed,  and  the  reward  E?*^  '^\^  ^®^  ^^  **  the  same  moment  in 

was  -pie ;/- -^^^^             deposited  Jr^toi^toTe^^^^^tS^^ 

more  than  30,000  francs  m  the  regimental  it  wants,  and  to  good  citizens  the  hope  of  a  bet- 

^hest.  ter  future.    There  will  be  a  change  of  opinion 

The  marshal  makes  a  lame  attempt  to  greatly  to  the  profit  of  France.    We  must  try 

justify  Bonaparte  for  poisoning  the  sick  to  get  home,  and  we  shall  succeed.** 
men  on  the  retreat,  and  the  massacre  of 

the  prisoners  taken  at  Jafla,  but  his  argu-  We  all  know  the  miraculous  escape 
ments  do  not  convince  us.  There  is  no  which  Bonaparte  experienced,  and  his  re- 
doubt that  they  were  barbarous  measures,  turn  to  France  fully  justified  his  expecta- 
and  left  a  deep  stain  on  Napoleon's  char-  tions.  He  found  it  necessary  to  overthrow 
acter.  The  arj^ment  of  reciprocity  may  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  18th 
be  very  good  in  war,  but  supposing  that  Brnmaire  consolidated  his  power.  Mar- 
our  generals  had  taken  advantage  of  the  mont  throws  no  new  light  on  this  afiair, 
brutality  of  the  Russian  major,  who,  after  except  as  to  his  personsd  share,  which  was 
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what  might  bo  expected  from  s  young  and 
ardent  partisan,  who  blindly  followed  the 
commands  of  his  chief.  No  scruples  em- 
barrassed him  aa  to  the  future  fate  of  his  i 
comitiT ;  what  Napoleon  said  was  law ' 
nith  hun,  and  he  was  the  blind  inBtniment 
whom  the  Dictator  required  for  the  fur-  j 
therance  of  his  plans.  Not  that  we  blame 
Napoleon  for  a  moment  that  he  took  snoli 
measures ;  tho  Cromwell  of  bis  age  was 
quite  justified  in  employing  his  purge,  and  \ 
it  has  been  a  blesdag  for  France  that  he ' 
liberated  her  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
many  if  oi^  to  substitute  the  tyranny  of 
the  one.  ^at  the  nation  regarded  the 
afiair  in  this  light  is  evidenced  ny  tho  fact 
that  the  five  per  cents,  which  had  been 
down  at  seven,  rose  in  a  few  days  to  thirty 
francs.  After  Napoleon  hnd  purified  the 
State  from  some  portion  of  its  faults,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  borrow  money, 
that  tho  state  machine  might  be  kept  j 
rolling.  Marmont  was  seloctod  to  go  to  ' 
Holland  and  effect  a  loan,  but  ho  failed 
through  the  modesty  of  his  reqneft.  He 
only  asked  for  £500,000,  and  was  weak 
enough  to  offer  security.  Of  course  the  j 
Dutchmen  spumed  such  a  proposal,  and 
they  even  turned  up  their  snub  noses  at  I 
the  diamond  "Le  Regent,"  which  the 
commisaoner  offered  to  pledge  as  colla- 
teral security.  Had  it  had  been  a  sannpa- 
reil  tulip,  perhaps  he  mlglit  have  met  with 
•  a  better  &te.  Bat  suppose  Napoleon 
were  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
he  would  hardly  recogiiiEC  the  country  he 
once  lorded  over.  Pereires  and  Mires  are 
now  the  lords  of  the  ascendant,  and  lend 
money  to  impoverished  states,  and  take 
pledges  not  half  so  valuable  as  the  Pitt 
diamond  for  secnnty, 

Agmn,  the  war  in  Italy  broke  out,  and 
Marmont  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  ar- 
tillery. The  passafie  of  the  St.  Bernard 
was  effected  by  taking  the  guns  of  their 
Umbers  and  encasing  them  in  hollow  wil- 
low-trees, by  means  of  which  th^  Trcre 
dragged  over  the  mountaina  TIic  lim- 
bers were  taken  to  pieces  and  transported 
"II  the  backs  of  horses.  But  viien  all 
this  had  been  effected,  a  little  mountain 
fort  called  Bard  appeared  to  afford  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the 
army.  But  even  this  Marmont's  genius 
was  enabled  to  overcome : 

"  Lnnnca  had  gono  to  meet  tho  enemy.  Can- 
non and  mnmunitiun  were  absolulely  necesMuy 
tor  him,  and  must  be  prorided.     1  formed  the 


boldest  and  moat  audadona  daaigD,  (I  I)  and  I 
immediately  put  it  in  execution,  with  the  pei^ 
mission  of  the  First  Consul  j  I  attemnted  to  pan 
the  artillery  along  the  main  road  tsj  night  in 
spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  fort  I  commenced 
my  oxperimentH  with  six  guns  and  six  limben^ 
by  taldng  the  folLowinK  precautdona :  I  covered 
the  wheds,  chains,  and  all  the  ringing  parts  of 
tho  carriage  with  twisted  hay,  qireiid  along  the 
rood  dung  and  all  tho  mattreeses  to  be  found  in 
tbo  village,  and  substituted  flf^  men  for  lbs 
horses,  for  these  might  have  been  heard ;  a  bone 
if  killed  would  have  stopped  the  whole  expedi- 
tion, while  men  made  no  noise,  and  if  killed  or 
wounded,  as  they  were  not  attached  to  tba  eu- 
riage,  they  would  not  stop  the  p:         ~  " 


This  plan  was  eminently  Bnooenful ;  the 
six  guns  were  safely  earned  throng  and 
the  experiment  was  tried  again.  The  ave- 
rage loss,  after  the  garrison  detected  the 
Slan,  was  five  to  six  to  eaoh  gun-carriage, 
ut  that  was  nothing  compared  with  Uie 
possible  gloiy.  However,  the  fort  was 
taken  soon  after,  and  the  army  preceded 
into  Italy  to  fight  the  oelebrsted  battle  aS 
Marengo,  on  which  the  marehal  throws  ft 
new  tight,  while  calmly  a"  "  "' 
entire  success  to  himself: 

"  The  space  contuned  between  the  Bornud% 
tho  Font&na  Nuova,  and  Marengo  fbrmed  the 
battle-flcld.  Victor,  with  his  two  divisions  and 
Kcllerman's  cavalry,  was  intrusted  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  fli8t  part,  bey<md  and  Indn^ig  ttie 
I  village  of  Harengo ;  the  &rm  known  by  die 
'  name  of  Stortigliano,  between  the  Bwinida  and 
'  the  stfeam  was  a  soUd  p(»&t  of  flds  line.  Lm>- 
'  nes,  with  the  diviuons  Honnin  and  Wairin,  and 
General  Champeaux's  cavsbj,  bad  to  defend  dw 
second  part,  or  the  stream  of  HarMi^ ;  thna 
our  line  was  in  a  square,  and  fanned  almost  a 
I  right  ande  at  its  centre,  the  village  of  HarengOb 
I  A  brigade  of  Hounier's  division,  aommanded  or 
General  Caira  St.  Cyr,  was  ordered  to  ecenpy  and 
I  defend  the  village  of  Caatel  Cerriolo,  at  our  ex- 
treme right;  it  was  supported  by  GuiaalCham- 
peauz'a  cavalry.  General  Revaud's  cavalry  bri- 
gade, encamped  at  Salo,  appeared  to  have  been 
forgotten,  and  received  no  orders  during  Qu 
<  whole  morning. 

"The  eoemy  attacked  simnltaneooslv  Mann- 
go,  and  all  the  space  inclosed  between  the  villa^ 
and  the  BormidLss  weUaatheftiuorStortie- 
Uano  ;  but  it  took  place  slowlv  and  calnilj.  A 
I  single  vigorous  stroke  would  nave  decided  the 
,  question  and  insured  the  &te  of  the  day.  Vio- 
I  tor  resisted  for  a  long  time,  and  during  several 
hours  reputecd  all  their  attacks.  Lannes  can*  , 
up ;  the  enemy  tried  to  turn  his  right  flank  br 
crossioK  the  ditch  lower  doim.  GutelOwrioio 
having  been  taken,  Lannes,  to  cover  his  rigli^ 
was  obliged  to  bring  up  his  leseiwe ;  he  nteok 
the  village,  but  soon  lost  it  again. 
"The  stream  in  frimt  of  the  French  annj had 
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be«i  a  great  otwUcle  to  the  deployment  of  the  At  length  the  general  movetnttit  had  beea  car- 
enemy.  No  preparations  had  been  made  for  ricd  out  by  the  diTisions,  and  I  had  reached  the 
crossing  it,  and  thej  were  for  a  long  time  con-  left  of  the  position,  where  there  were  three  ^iina, 
fined  in  the  d&ttow  limits  whence  they  could  two  eight-pounders  and  a  howitzer,  serred  by 
not  emerge,  but  at  last  thej  succeeded.  On  the  gunners  of  the  Consul's  Guard ;  by  means 
the  other  side,  they  c&rried  the  fkrm  of  Stor-  of  threats  T  set  them'm  motion,  and  the  horses 
tigliano,  tamed  our  left  flank,  and  this  part  of  were  attached  to  the  prolone  to  wheel  about, 
the  French  army  was  in  extreme  disorder.  Our  when  suddenly  I  saw  the  SOtn  half-hrigade  be- 
troopB  then  gave  up  the  defenses  of  the  French,  fore  me  in  utter  disorder.  I  immediately  put 
fell  back  on  Harengo,  and  finding  themselTes  mj  three  guns  in  position  and  loaded  them  with 
menaced  on  both  flanks,  evacuated  the  Tillage,  canister-  but  I  waited  before  I  fired.  I  per- 
and  commenced  their  retreat,  which  was  effected  ceived,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  80th,  in  the 
slowly  and  in  good  order ;  they  fell  back  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  smoke  and  dust,  a  column  in 
direction  of  San  Juliano,  marching  parallel  to  good  order ;  at  first  I  tikought  it  French,  but  1 
die  main  road.  This  murderous  conflict  had  re-  Boon  saw  it  was  the  head  of  a  hc*^  column  of 
duced  the  battalions  to  one  fourth  their  strength.  Austrian  grenadiers.  We  had  the  time  to  fire 
The  artillery  had  met  with  marrellous  success ;  at  them  four  rounds  of  canister  from  our  three 
but  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  immediat«ly  aft«r,  Eellerman,  with 
•  fire,  nearlv  all  our  guns  had  been  dismounted,  400  sabree — the  relic  of  bis  brigade — flew  past 
and  only  fire  were  left  in  a  serviceable  condition,  my  battel?,  and  nude  a  vigMous  charge  on  the 
"The  T2d  half-brigade  of  Mounier's  division  left  flank  of  the  enemy's  column  which  laid 
behaved  admirably  at  the  period  of  this  retreat;  down  its  arms.  Had  the  chai^  been  made 
formed  in  squares  on  the  level  plain,  and  charged  three  minutes  later,  our  guns  would  bare  been 
by  a  heavy  body  of  cavalry,  by  which  it  was  taken  or  withdrawn.  Had  it  not  been  &ir  my 
entirelysurrounded,it dtsplayednosignof fear;  firing,  the  enemy  would  probably  have  baen 
the  two  first  ranks  fired  to  the  front,  while  the  prepared  for  the  cavaby  charge." 
third  wheeled  round  and  fired  in  the  rear ;  and 

S^k^Z'^r"^  ""^^"^  '^*^''"*  ^'^^       S«  ^^^^o"*  '^o'l  tl^e  >»ttle  of  Marengo. 

"It  was  near  on  five  o'clock,  and  Boudet'a  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Desaii 

division,  on  which  our  safety  and  our  hopes  de-  was  the  hero  of  the  day  ;  but  we  were 

pended,  had  not  arrived.     At  last  it  came  np.  mistaken.     Wc  moat  even   reNgii    those 

General  Desaix  preceded  it  by  a  few  moments,  beautiiul  worda  which  Destux  is  popular- 

and  went  to  the  First  Consul.    Ho  found  the  ly  supposed  to  have  ottered  on  receiving 

S^"'!,*?^^*"^ir^"^'*'*°^1ili"i!r**''''T  1"«  death-blow,  for  he  was  shot  througS 

disposed  to  forebode  success.    A  sortoTmount-  ,k„  v.„»_.  ~  j  kn  ,-:*i.     *    -^  ™     j 

ed  counca  of  war  was  held,  at  which  I  was  ^e  heart,  and  feU  without  saying  a  word. 

present ;  he  said  to  the  First  Consul ;  '  We  want  W  e  are  afraid  that  the  same  disiIlnsKm 

a  good  battery  to  startle  the  enemy,  b^ore  at-  '"^'V  ^  true  abont  many  generals  who 

tempting  a  fresh  charge ;  without  this  it  will  have  died  with  heroic  sentiments  on  their 

not  succeed;  that  is  the  war- battles  are  losL  lips. 

We  want  a  good  round  of  artillerT.'  The  marabal  h»'>  a  very  hwpy  talent  of 

"  I  told  hrai  I  was  about  to  establish  a  batterj'  aketcliinff  a  man's  charaoter  m  one  short, 

iriS.fl  "^""T^bS^'  ^-^,"T  '^  pregnant  sentence.  What  can  be  better 
these  five  guns  from  toe  Scnvia,  wliieli  lin'  lUst  5'..  ..  ,l-  j^cc- 
come  up,  md  the  eight  piecesVf  bis  division  1  tor  mstance,  than  this  anecdote  of  Savary, 
should  We  a  battery  of  eighteen  guns,  'Tf'rv-  '^^°  ^^^  ^^een  in  a  measure  adopted  by 
good,'  Desaix  said  to  me,  'my  dear  Maniidiii,  Desaix,  and  owed  him  every  thing?  On 
guns,  pins,  and  put  them  to  the  best  possible  the  day  of  the  battle  ho  liad  asked  Mar- 
use.'  The  eighteen  guns  were  soon  placed  in  niont  where  he  could  find  Kcllernian,  and 
position.  They  occupied  the  half  of  the  right  tlie  next  day  he  said:  "It  took  place 
front  of  the  army,  so  much  WM  that  front  re-  ^.^-^^  j  ^^^  talking  to  you.  Whenl  re- 
duced.  The  guns  on  the  left  went  to  the  neht  .  jjfj'c-yj 
of  tiie  San  J.Uiano  road.  A  livdy^id  sudden  turned  and  found  ^im  ^ead,  you  can  ima- 
flrc  caused  tiie  enemy  to  hesitate  and  then  stop.  fS"*^  '^"**  "?  feelings  must  hme  been  ; 
During  this  time  tho  Boudet  division  formed,  "^^  I  ^^^  to  myself  immediately :  *  What- 

fiartlym  columns  of  attack  in  division,  and  part-  ever  will  become  of  meT"' 
y  deployed.    When  the  moment  had  arrived,        Marmont  was  sent  home  after  the  battle 

the  First  Consul  galloped  along  the  lines,  and  to   deliver   over  the  captured  flags,  but 

elecWfied  thtan  by  his  presence  and  a  few  ^^j^  returned  to  the  army  of  Italy,  which 

soon  outstripped,  and  I  gave  oiers  to  frflow  General  Bnme,  whom  Marmont  desonbes 

the  movement    I  commanded  my  men  to  wheel  **  utterly  mcapable.     He  had  been  ongi- 

round  nnd  follow,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  nally  a  printer,  formed  the  Cordeliers  Club, 

effecting  it,  for  the  gunners  still  continued  to  and    so    became    intimate   with  Danton. 

flre  between  the  gaps  in  our  small  battalions.  Through  this  he  was  appointed  general  of 
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a  revolutionary  army.    On  returning  to       During  the  Italian  campaign  Marmont 

Paris  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  had  paid  special  attention  to  the  state  of 

the  13th  Vendemaire,  and  formed  an  ac-  the  artillery,  and  drew  up  a  report  on  his 

quaintance  with  Bonaparte,  who  took  a  return  to  Paris,  with  which  the  First 

great  fancy  to  him,  for  no  other  reason,  Consul  was  so  satisfied  that  he  appointed 

probably,  than  the  effect  always  produced  him  Inspector-General  of  the  artillery-^- 

on  him'  \)j  tall  persons.    After  serving  an  unexampled    thing  for  a  man  only 

some  time  in  Holland,  he  was  selected  to  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age.     In  hu 

take  Massena's  place  at  the  head  of  the  new  post  he  worked  very  hard,  and  soon 

army  of  Italy.     An  unsatisfiictory  cam-  brought  the  artillery  to  a  satisfiM^tory  oon- 

paign  terminated  with  an  armistice,  and  dition.    While  engaged  in  these  affiurs, 

the  destruction  of  several  strong  places  in  the  King  of  England  thought  proper  to 

Italy  and  the  fortifications  of  Alexandria  as  pick  a  quarrel  d  PaUemande^  which^ona- 

the  key  of  the  country.  parte  could  not  stomach.    War  was  de- 

Davoust  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  dared,  and  the  great  army  of  ISngland 

army  of  Italy,  and  Marmont  thus  had  op-  was  put  on  the  coast,  whence  it  could 

portunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of  his  cha-  enjoy,  on  a  fine  day,  the  white  dif&  of* 

racter,  which  is,  as  usual,  un&vorable.  perfidious  Albion.  At  this  period,  Fulton 

offered  the  First  Consul  nis  sdieme  of 
"Davoust  constituted  himself  the  spy  of  the  steam  navigation,  but  was  treated  as  a 
emperor,  and  made  didly  reports  to  him.  He  charlatan,  in  spite  of  MarmonVs  remon- 
took  advantage  of  private  converaations  to  de-  strances.  Many  discussions  have  been 
nounce  his  friends,  and  many  a  ruined  man  was  raised  whether  Bonaparte  seriously  in- 
igaorant  for  a  long  time  of  the  cause  of  his  dis-  ^^^^  ^^  -^^^^  Enghmd;  butMarmont 
pacfu  Davoust  had  some  degree  of  probity ;  ^^^^^^^  decidedly  in  the  affirmative, 
out  the  emperor,  by  his  gifts,  so  surpassed  the  StT'  ^'cwx^^^aj  ^  „u%>  <uuiui»wt«9. 
Umits  of  his  possible  wants,  that  he  would  have  This  emedition  was  the  most  ardent  de- 
been  most  culpable  had  he  enriched  himself  by  sire  of  his  ufe,  and  his  dearest  hope.  But 
illicit  means.  His  income  reached  the  enormous  he  had  no  intention  of  carrying  it  out  in  a 
sum  of  1,600,000  francs.  Fond  of  discipline,  and  hazardous  manner ;  he  wished  to  be  mas- 
providing  carefully  finr  the  wants  of  his  troops,  ter  of  the  sea,  and  under  the  protection 
he  was  just  but  harsh  to  his  officers  and  was  of  a  good  squadron ;  and  he  proved  that, 
S  -ISa^^^ssSL^  m  spL  of  le  numeric^  infe^^^^^ 
aid  education,  hr^#i^Sl  immeiSe  persever-  navy,  he  could  execute  it.  The  pretense 
ance,  great  zeal,  and  feared  neither  suffering  nor  of  employing  the  flotilla  to  fight,  was 
&tigue.  Of  a  ferocious  character,  on  the  slight-^  only^  a  means  to  distract  the  enemy's  at- 
est  pretext  and  without  any  ceremony,  he  hung  tention,  and  cause  him  to  lose  sight  of 
up  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  countries.  I  saw,  the  real  project,  but  really,  his  flotilla 
in  tiie  environs  ^  Vienna  and  Pre*ourg,  the  ^as  only  intended  for  the  transport  of 
roads  and  trees  ftimished  with  his  victuns.  thearmy;  it  was  the  bridge  destined  to 

serve  for  the  passage;  the  embarkation 

We  will  throw  in  one  more  anecdote  and  debarkation  coiud  be  effected  in  a  few 

for  the  due  appreciation  of  Davoust's  cha-  hours,  and   the  onlv  thing  demanding 

racter:  time  would  be  leavmg  the  port,  which 

would  require  two  tides.    Umbrtunatdy, 

**  In  his  expressions  he  would  give  the  most  Villeneuve  spoiled  iJl  the  carefully  arrang- 

exaggerated  notions  of  his  devotion  to  the  em-  ed  combmations,  and  England  was  saved 

peror     Thus,  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  from  becoming  a  French  prefecture, 
at  .Vienna,  m  1809.  we  were  talking  on  tins       ^^^^  Marmont  was  not  satisfied  with 

subject,  when  Davoust  declared  his  devotion  ,  .       ^,,    ?        .*.  "  .    "Y     "^'^'^   •'*"^ 

was  superior  to  that  of  aU  others.    *  Certainly,'  ^  ^^calted  position  m  the  artillery,  and 

he  said,  *  it  is  believed  with  reason  that  Maret  never  rested  until  he  obtamed  from  Bo- 

is  devoted  to  the  emperor,  but  not  to  the  same  naparte  the  command  of  an  anny.    In 

extent  as  myself.    If  the  emperor  were  to  say  1804   he  succeeded  in  being  appointed 

to  both  of  us,  "  It  is  important  to  my  policy  commander-in-chief    of     the     ri^unnn    ©f 

that  Paris  should  be  destroyed  without  a  single  Utrecht,  and  a  new  career  was  opened 
person  escaping "  Maret  would  keep  the  secret,  ^  f         ^^      ^      f      ^  ^j^     ^—^ 

I  am  sure,  but  he  would  not  refrain  from  com-  ,  f;,  »^  ^  ^  ■»      li  *viai«*    uu^  mw^, 

promising  it  by  aiding  his  family  to  escape;  ^^^J^^^,  under  the  coinmand of  Vioton  m 

while  I,  Sirough  fear  of  lettme  the  secret  ooze  *  reartul  condition,  and  labored  mdeatl- 

out.  would  leave  my  wife  and  children  there.'  gahly  till  he  had  restored  it  to  its  proper 

Such  was  Davoust.  state.    He  was  therefore  mooh  annojed 
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when,  at  the  foundation  of  the  Empire,  scourge  of  Europe.    The  violation  of  the 

all  the  commanders  of  divisional  armies  Prussian    territory  estranged  a  faithM 

were  made  marshals  except  himself.    He  ally,  and  Marmont  eives  a  curious  ac- 

was,  however,  consoled  by  the  emperor  count    of  the    way  Tiis  opinions    were 

deigning  to  explain  to  him  the  reason  in  changed : 
the  following  nattering  words :  "  If  Bes- 

sieres  had  not  been  named  on  this  occar       .^he  r^isons  which  induced  the  King  of 

sion,  he  wouldnever  have  had  a  chance ;  but  pmssia  to  alter  his  decision,  reached  my  know- 

you  are  not  m  that  position,  and  you  will  ledge  at  a  later  date,  and  as  I  had  them  du-ect 

be  all  the  greater  when  your  elevation  is  from  Prince  Mettemich,  they  deserve  insertion 

the  reward  of  your  actions."     The  princi-  in  this  place. 

pal  result  of  Marmont's  encampment  in       **  The  king  had  formally  |mnounced  his  in- 

HoUand  will  be  found  in  a  turf  pyramid  tention  to  remain  neutral,  but  the  Emperor 

he  erected,  and  which  still  is  known  by  i^^^^^^;K'^"JI^"^''\S''  T'^Ta'^a  ^! 

xi.  i^nr  X  -D  A  X  4.1.  luuK  and  the  allies  he  had  at  court,  did  not 

the  name  of  Marmont  Berg.    At  the  cor-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  in  bringing 

onation  he  was  appointed  colonel-generai  him  over,  so  he  marched  his  columns  without 

of  the  Chasseurs,  and  at  the  same  time  hesitation  into  PoUsh  Prussia,  in  order  to  reach 

found  himself  in  the  critical  position  of  the  Austrian  territory.     Prince  Dolgourouki, 

adviser-general  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  aide-de-camp  to  the  emperor,  was  sent  to  Ber- 

did  not  at  all  like  the  position  which  the  ^  ^  i^^^^™  *^e  ^^S  that  the  Russian  troopi 

emperor  designed  for  him  as  King  of  T^^^  ^^^^V  a1  ^"^^^  ^T^^"^  ^^  •  ^^° 

Ita^.    .Marml^^^^^  aedSl^'fe^^SS 

refuse,  m  order  that  he  might  not  resign  ^^h  the  king,  to  make  the  communicatiwL 

his  nghts  to  the  crown  of  France.     He  He  was  accompanied  by  Count   Mettemick 

was  the  only  one  of  the  family  in  whom  the   Austrian   minister.      The   king    repHed 

the  nation  could  place  any  confidence,  if  angrily,  and  dedared  that  this  contempt  of 

the  emperor  died^without  issue.     Joseph  his  nghts  would  force  him  to  throw  himself 

followed  the  advice,  chiefly,  we  must  con-  ^^^  *^?  .«™s  ^[  *^e  ,^«<^  5  ^^  ^  told  Dol- 

fess,  as  he  said  himself  m  enumeratmg  «^^f'^^\^!^'''^%'^^^'^,^''^ 

1 .    '    .  I  «  1  •  X       •  ^   i,'°  mediately,  and  stay  the  RuaBian  columns  before 

his  catalogue  of  complamts  agamst  his  ^     ^^^^^  p^i^  ,,1^  ^  ^^ly  ^ 

brother,     because  he  wanted  mm  to  take  sjb^  seeing  the  shortness  of  the  tuna    This 

that  shabby  title  of  hing^  so  odious  to  the  stormy  conference  was  nearly  concluded,  and 

French.''     The   emperor,  less  scrupulous  the  affair  appeared  irremediable,  when  a  tap  was 

and  timid,  assumed  the  title  himself.  heard  at  the  door.    A  minister  entered,  and 

On  Marmont's  return  to  Holland,  he  brought  the  official  report  of  the  march  of  the 

took  with  him  the  most  severe  orders  Fr^h  troops,  and  their  entry  into  the  princi- 

against  any  cor^erce  between  Holland  ft^l^^aTatd^ 

and  iLngland.  He  was  even  authorized  ^jg  moment  my  resolutions  are  changed,  and 
to  seize  all  English  goods  then  in  Holland,  i  become  the  ally  of  the  Emperors  of  Rus- 
sell them,  and  divide  the  proceeds  among  sia  and  Austria.'  And  he  remained  faithful 
the  army ;  in  other  words,  to  pocket  three  to  this  decision,  which  honor  commanded  him 
fourths  for  himself— an  affair  of  more  than  to  follow,  but  which  was  at  first  so  ruinous  for 
twelve  million  francs.  But  Marmont  re-  him." 
sisted  such  an  act  of  injustice,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  ^vins  ample  notice,  Such  was  the  result  of  that  contempt 
and  seizing  any  ships  which  came  into  for  the  law  of  nations,  which  Napoleon 
port  in  defiance  of  him.  The  proceeds  of  was  too  often  guilty  of  when  he  mncied 
the  sale  of  these  was  divided  among  the  himself  the  stronger.  By  respecting  the 
soldiers,  and  made  rich  men  of  them  for  Prussian  territory,  which  would  have  been 
several  campaigns.  a  very  easy  matter.  Napoleon  would  have 

The  news  of  the  Austrian  occupation  of  had  an  ally  instead  of  a  furioua  enemy. 

Bavaria  broke  up  the  great  flotilla,  to  But  little  did  the  emperor  seek  any  future 

the  intense   delight  of  the  troops,  who  requital,  when  the  present  brought  him 

were  worn  out  with  the  delay.    An  im-  such  glorious  results  as  the  evacuation  of 

mense  army  of  170,000  men,  all  panting  Ulm.    It  must  have  been  an  intoxicating 

for  glory,  marched  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  sight  to  notice   28,000  Austrian   troops 

temper  they  displayed  was  a  guarantee  passing  through  the  new  FurcaB  Caudinae. 

that  the  Austrians  would  soon  be  punish.-  And  such  a  reward  for  a  month's  labor ! 

ed  lor  their  daring  attempt  to  beard  the  After  this  result,  Marmont  was  sent  into 
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Styria  to  drive  out  the  remiuning  Ans- 
triaoB,  in  which  he  was  perfectly  sucoessfii], 
and  eetabtisbed  his  head-quarters  at 
Gratz.  The  French  army  entered  Vienna 
on  the  2lHt  of  November,  and  the  cam- 
paign assumed  quite  a  new  direction,  by 
the  bridge  of  Thabor  faUing  into  their 
hands.  The  way  in  which  it  waa  eeoured 
is  80  oorioiis  that  it  merits  qnotation ; 

"  AAer  Vienna  hwl  been  occupied,  the  French 
troops  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
which  la  of  great  width  at  that  spot  Tho  Aub-  \ 
triang  hod  made  all  preparatjous  to  defend  the 
passage  and  destroy  tiie  bridge  built  upon  piles, 
which  maintwned  the  communication  be^een 
tho  capital  and  Bohemia  and  Horavia.  Formida- 
ble batteries  pUced  on  the  left  bank,  and  the 
bridge  corerea  with  combustibles,  rendered  the 
defense  easy.  A  spark  could  destroy  it  when 
the  Pronoh  troops  arrived  at  the  entrance.  At 
their  head  were  Hurat,  Lanucs,  and  OudinoL 

"  The  Germans  are  naturally  saving  and  eco- 
nomical, and  a  brid^  of  that  description  costs 
a  good  deal  of  money.  Hurat  and  Lannes,  both 
Gascons,  hit  on  the  idea  of  profiting  by  this 
feeling  They  set  their  troops  iu  movement 
without  displaying  the  least  hesitation.  They 
were  ordered  to  stop  ;  they  did  so,  but  replied 
that  an  armistice  had  been  agreed  to,  which 
gave  us  the  right  of  passing  the  river.  The  mar- 
shals, leaving  the  troops,  went  alone  over  to  the 
lefl  hank  to  speak  with  Prince  Auersperg,  who 
commanded,  giving  the  columns  orders  to  ad- 
vance imperceptibly.  The  conversation  grew 
animated;  the  stupid  prince  was  deluded  hy 
all  sorts  of  stories,  and  during  this  time  the 
troops  were  muning  ground,  and  openly  throw- 
ing into  the  Danube  the  powder  and  combusti- 
bles which  strewed  the  bridm.  The  lowest 
soldiers  began  to  suspect  treacTiory  and  decep- 
tion, and  they  soon  began  to  grow  excited. 

"  An  old  sergeant  of  artillen'  came  up  to  the 

Rrincc  and  said  to  him,  angrilj'  and  impatient- 
/,  '  General  they  ore  deluding  and  deceiving 
you,  and  I  shall  give  Are,'  The  moment  waa 
critical ;  all  was  apparently  lost,  when  Lannes, 
with  that  presence  of  raind  which  never  desert- 
ed him,  and  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  eou- 
themers,  summoned  to  his  aid  the  Austrian  pc- 
ilantry,  and  exclaimed ;  '  IVhat,  general,  you  al- 
low yourself  to  be  treated  in  that  way  I  What 
has  become,  then,  of  the  Austrian  discipline,  so 
much  Iaud»«l  through  Europe  V  The  bait  took  : 
the  weak  prince,  piqued  in  his  honor,  waa  very 
angry  with  the  sergeant, and puthim  under  arrest. 
The  troops  same  up,  took  guns,  generals,  and 
soldiers,  and  the  Danube  was  crossed.  Never 
has  a  similar  occurrence  taken  place  in  circum- 
stances so  important  and  so  (hmcult" 

Not  having  been  ]>re9ent  at  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  Marmont  gives  uo  descri[>- 
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tjon  of  it.  It  is  curiouB,  howevw,  that  at 
this  battle  the  Russians  employed  for  the 
last  time  a  very  strange  custom,  which 
they  had  constantly  followed  tall  thia 
time.  Before  charging,  the  whole  lino 
was  ordered  to  take  off  knapsacks,  and 
they  remained  there  during  tho  oombat. 
The  French  army  fbnnd,  after  the  battJe 
of  AnsterlitE,  ten  thousand  knapsacks  ar- 
ranged in  line.  Marmont  marohed  on 
Vienna,  bat  to  his  great  disappointment, 
heard  at  Neustadt  of  the  armistioe  cos- 
cluded  at  AusterlitE  on  the  6th  of  Deoem- 
ber.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  a  great 
battle  would  have  taken  ]»laoe  beneatli 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  in  which  he  might 
have  played  an .  important  part,  u  he 
formed  the  vanguard,  and  his  troops 
were  quite  fresh.  He  was  consequent^ 
obliged  to  return  to  Styria,  without  any 
additional  glory — a  sad  blov  for  a  rising 
young  general  la  those  days  of  rapid  pro- 
motion. 

After  passing  the  vinter  in  Styria,  Mar- 
mont proceed^  to  occmpy  Corinthia,  Car- 
niola,  and  Trieste,  to  oe  evacuated  as 
soon  as  they  gave  up  to  the  French  the 
provinces  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  vith  the 
embouchure  of  the  Csttaro.  But  instead 
of  keeping  to  these  oonditioiis,  the  Ans- 
trians  gave  up  the  Cattaro  to  the  Rusoan 
admind,  Siumvin,  This  breach  of  ^th 
was  punished  by  the  retention  of  Bnm- 
nau.  While  quartered  in  Friuli,  Mar- 
mont made  a  vwi  to  Milan  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  Eugene  Beauhamus,  then  Vice- 
roy of  Itaiy,  and  recentlr  married  to  a 
Bavarian  princess.  The  foUoinng  is  the 
character  Marmont  draws  of  him: 


execution  of  his  duties.  A  good  yonng  man, 
not  ve^  highly  gifted,  but  poesessing  comnOB- 
sense,  his  milita^  capacity  was  mediocre^  but 
he  did  not  want  for  bravery.  His  contact  with 
the  emperor  had  developed  his  lacolties :  bo 
had  acquired  that  knowledge,  which  is  almost 
always  obtnined  by  holding  important  offices 
at  an  early  i^,  but  he  was  uways  hr  fhmi  pos- 
sessing t]ic  talent,  necessary  for  the  propor  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  intrusted  to  him. 

"  He  had  been  praised  excesnvely  :  his  devo- 
tion and  fidelity  in  tho  crisis  of  ISI4,  more  M- 
pecially,  have  been  veiy  highly  spoken  of  Hia 
pretondcd  talents  were  confined  to  carrying  on 
a  very  unsatisGictoiy  campaign,  and  the  fidelity 
so  much  lauded  bad  the  result  of  bis  doingpre- 
dsely  the  opposite  of  what  had  been  prescrib- 
ed to  him,  and  precisely  what  was  wanted  to 
overthrow  the  building.  Uo  had  fonned  a  too 
flattering  idea  of  hia  position ;  be  believed  In 
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the  possibility  of  an  independent  sorereign  ex- 
istence, but  a  few  dftTB  was  sufficient  to  unde- 
ceive him.    He  had  built  upon  clouds.*' 

The  dose  of  the  seoond  Tolnme  of  these 


interesting  Memoirs  is  devoted  to  the 
campaign  in  Dalmatia,  whence  the  Rus- 
sians, were  easily  expelled,  and  Marmont 
took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Zara. 


■*^ 
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HEW-YEA'R'S        STORY. 


BY     THE     DEAN     OP/    PIMLIOO. 


.  Ws  were  staying  during  the  Christmas 

week  at  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  X ;  a 

small  party— -chiefly  young  people,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  the  cleric  order.  It  had 
snowed  most  pertinaciously  for  three  days, 
thus  preclu£g  all  ou  Jf-doors  «a^ 
ment,  so  we  were  thrown  upon  our  own  re- 
sources to  create  enjoyment  at  home,^  and 
kindle  artificial  sunshme  around  the  yule 
log,  and  beneath  the  mistletoe.  And  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  last  evening 
of  the  old  year,  after  supper  and  when 
our  dear  and  venerable  prelate  had  retir- 
ed to  his  rest ;  one  of  his  ^andsons,  a  fine 
bright  lad  just  firesh  from  Harrow,  made  a 
lively  proposition  that  we  should  all  sit  up 
till  twelve  o'clock,  and  keep  vi^  to  see 
the  death  and  the  birth,  the  exit  and  the 
entrance  of  the  old  and  the  new  year;  to 
say  "  farewell"  to  the  former,  ana  cry  "all 
hail"  to  the  latter ;  and  to  behold  these 
two  great  shadows  meet  and  mingle  for  a 
second  on  the  vast  dial-plate  of  time,  and 
then  pass,  and  part  for  evermore.  This 
motion  of  our  young  friend's  was  carried, 
no  man  dissenting ;  and  furthermore,  we 
agreed  to  beguile  the  "cripple  tardy-gait- 
ed  night"  in  telling  stories  each  in  his  turn, 
thus  establishing  a  sort  of  abridged  Decam- 
eron, but  neither  so  witty  or  so  wicked  as 
the  Florentine's ;  or  an  "  English  Night's 
Entertainment"  on  an  epitomized  scsle  to 
that  of  Sultan  Schariar,  but  wanting  the 
cutting  off  of  the  heads,  and  the  molieii* 


cide  of  that  sanguineous  potentate.  The 
young  people  commenced — ^the  Harrow 
man  leadii^  the  van;  their  narratives 
were  not  over  wise,  but  then  they  were 
not  over  long,  and  if  they  were  wanting 
in  learning  and  wit,  thev  produced  lau^- 
ter  and  kept  up  good  humor,  which  was 
all  we  required.  Then  followed  a  senti- 
mentally intonedand  somewhat  lugubrious 
recital  from  the  pale  young  curate  of  Ha- 
zlewhittle-cum-Shivenngham,  which  had 
this  remarkable  feature,  that  the  most 
melancholy  parts  of  the  narrative  were 
sure  to  produce  most  concealed  mirth 
amongtheyounger  auditory  ;andwhat  the 
pensive  narrator  put  forth  as  pathos,  seem- 
ed ever  to  be  considered  by  his  hearers 
as  purest  bathos.  Dr.  Broadhorst  next 
took  up  his  parable,  and  narrated  his  ad- 
ventures in  the  ^eat  snow  of  18 — y  dur- 
ing a  ride  from  Oxford  to  C ^when  his 

"  black  mare  balled  in  her  hoofih-Hilipped 
— stided — sliddered,  and  eventually  stum- 
bled and  fell  prone ;  prostrating  the  learn- 
ed Doctor  on  the  sunace  of  the  snowy  ele- 
ment, who  lost  on  the  occasion  his  equili- 
brium, and  his  blue  spectacles.  And  this 
&11  had  nothing  of  miracle  in  it,  seeing 
the  Doctor  was  purblind  quoad  his  vision, 
and  plethoric  quoad  his  person,  and  there- 
by unfitted  to  perform  the  functions  of 
the  equestrian  order,  etc."  "  Procumbit 
humi  bos,"  whispered  the  Harrovian.  It 
was  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  none  remain- 
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ed  bat  myself^  and  our  honored  guest  the 
Peso  of  Hmlico,  who  looked  so  intelligent 
and  had  such  a  sparkle  in  his  pure  gray 
English  eve,  and  such  a  meeting  of  the 
waters  of  f>enevolence  and  sarcasm  around 
Ids  well-cut  mouth,  that  calling  to  mind 
what  the  great  Usher  once  said  of  Bishop 
Bedell,  '^  Broach  him,  and  you  will  find 
good  liquor  in  him,-'  I  felt  certain  that 
the  Dean  of  Pimlico — "  clarum  et  venera- 
bile  nomen^ — would  not  belie  either  his 
face  or  his  fame  bv  the  quality  of  his  nar- 
rative. So  I  briedy  and  simply  told  what 
had  be&llen  me  by  night  at  an  old  Inn  in 
the  City  of  Gloucester  where  George 
Whitefield  was  bom,  and  the  comfort  I 
had  received,  in  an  hour  of  depression, 
from  the  chimes  of  an  ancient  clock,  most 
sweet  and  clear,  ringinj^  out,  over  the  still 
midnight  air,  a  Gregorian  tone.  My  tale 
was  short,  and  my  audience  applauded  me 
— an  unexpected  compliment,  paid,  I  sus- 
pect, more  to  the  bre\^ty  of  my  story  than 
produced  by  its  weight.  And  now  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  the  Dean  of  Pim- 
lico, who,  crossing  his  strong  but  well- 
shaped  limbs  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  a 
white  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  and  a  clear 
ringing  voice,  and  a  preliminary  smile,  and 
a  little  hem,  as  if  he  were  about  to  deliver 
a  charge  to  his  chapter,  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows: 

^' It  was  about  this  night  seven  years  that 
I  was  standing  on  my  own  draii-ing-room 
hearth-rug,  thinking  of  nothing,  and  list- 
lessly watching  the  footman  who  was 
extinguishing  the  waxlights  in  the  lustre ; 
for  I  had  had  a  bachelors*  dinner-party, 
and  my  guests  were  just  departed — when 
suddenly  there  came  a  tremendous  double 
knock  at  the  hall-door,  disturbing  the  si- 
lence of  the  night,  and  expressive  of  haste 
and  much  mental  agitation  in  him  who 
knocked.  On  the  door  being  opened, 
some  one  bounded  up  the  stairs  witn  such 
a  wonderful  velocity  and  eagerness,  that 
I  immediately  concluded  it  must  be  either 
a  highwayman,  or  else  my  nephew  Harry, 
a  young  divinity  student ;  but  who,  hav- 
ing Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  occasionally 
exhibited  more  vivacity  than  just  suited 
the  sober  standard  of  my  staid  domicile. 
True  enough  it  was  he,  and  his  first  ap- 
pearance rather  alarmed  me,  for  I  love 
the  lad  in  my  soul,  and  he  is  to  be  my 
heir.  On  the  present  occasion  his  face 
was  flushed,  his  hair  in  disorder,  and  his 
eye  and  aspect  troubled  and  excited. 
'Well,  Harry,  what  is  the  matter? 
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What  has  brought  you  up  like  a  ghost  in 
a  tragedy,  at  this  witching  hoar  of  night, 
to  murder  sleep,  and  disturb  me  and  mj 
decorous  household?  Speak  now,  or 
else  forever  hereafter  hold  thy  peace/ 

"  *  O  uncle !'  exclaimed  the  young  fel- 
low, seating  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  *  I 
have  done  a  deed  half  an  hour  ago,  which 
must  affect .  my  whole  future  life,  and  at 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  be  displeased ; 
and  so  I  came  here,  late  though  U  be,  to 
tell  vou  mv  distress,  and  ask  for  coun- 
sel.' ' 

^' '  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder 
haveyou been  doing?*  I  exclaimed.  *Say, 
Stagyrite,  have  you  been  libelling  Sam  of 
Oxford;  or  publishing  a  pasquinade  on 
Dr.  Pusey;  or  administenng  strychnine 
to  Cardinal  Wiseman  ?* 

^^  ^  No,  I  assure  you,  uncle,'  answered 
the  simple  hearted,  matter-of-&ct  young 
fellow,  ^  I  have  never  written  any  libel  on 
the  Lord  Bishop ;  and  as  for  Dr.  Pusev, 
I  have  only  seen  him  once,  when  I  could 
not  believe  it  was  he ;  and  in  regard  of 
Dr.  Wiseman,  whatever  I  might — — ' 

^^  ^  Come,  come,'  interrupted  I,  *  let  ns 
have  no  scandalum  mAgnatnin.  He  ha» 
an  indubitable  position,  thooflh  not  from 
us  or  with  us ;  but  what  is  uie  canae  of 
your  trouble,  Harry  ?* 

'^  *■  Why,  uncle,  1  was  dining  to-day  at 
our  cousin's,  Creneral  O'Brien'a.  Yon 
know  you  always  wished  me  to  eoltivate 
that  fiunily ;  they  are  so  aooompIiBhed,  so 
pious,  and  so  charming.' 

^^  ^  Humph,'  siud  I,  'no  donbt  they  are; 
but  I  can  guess  what  is  coming.' 

'^  'And  so,  uncle,  after  having  been  ao- 
quainted  with  them  for  the  last  ax  weeks; 
led  on  by  the  irresistible  ardor  of  an  at- 
tachment founded  on  rational  esteem,* 
[here  I  smiled,]  '  cemented  by  long  inter- 
course,' ['  six  weeks  to  wit,'  thought  I,] 
'  and  developing  a  golden  future  of  do- 
mestic happmess,'  (/More  gold,  I  fear, 
in  the  bram  than  in  the  bank,'  I  mentallj 
ejaculated,] '  I  proposed,  and  was  accepted 
to  night  by  SiLary  O'Brien ;  and  we  have 
agreed  to  be  married  inounediately  after 
my  ordination.  Now,  uncle,  are  yon  an- 
gry with  your  poor  nephew,  your  8ister*a 
son,  for  taking  this  step  without  your  ex- 
press knowledge  and  sanction  ?* 

^'  *  Well,  I  confess  I  have  a  right  to  be 
angry.  ToU  know  I  am  your  guardian, 
and  stand  to  you  in  loco  parentis,  and  yon 
ought  to  have  consulted  me  before  yoa 
took  the  plunge,  and  not  to  have  come  to 
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me  now  all  dripping  and  drowned,  and  in 
this  thorough  Irish  fashion,  after  the  deed 
was  done,  under  the  pretense  of  asking 
advice,  but  in  reality  seeking  for  approba- 
tion. I  am,  however,  less  angry  tnan  I 
ought  to  be,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  be- 
cause from  the  Hibernian  impetuosity  of 
your  temperament  I  always  felt  that  you 
would  achieve  an  exploit  of  this  kind  soon- 
er or  later;  and,  secondly,  I  do  think 
most  highly  of  your  choice,  if  she  had  a 
few  more  years  notched  in  her  life's  young 
calendar,  and  a  little  of  added  experience 
to  suit  her  for  a  cler^man's  wife.* 

"*0  dear  uncle!  Mary  is  full  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  I  assure  yon  is  as 
wise ' 

" '  As  Minerva,  no  doubt,'  I  said,  *  and 
as  experienced  in  menage  matters  as  He- 
cuba. Well,  we  will  grant  all  this  for  ar- 
gument's sake ;  but  how  are  you  to  live, 
Harry?  Whence  are  you  to  have  "the 
supplies  "  ?  Love  is  poor  to  a  proverb ; 
Love  is  a  pauper,  and  makes  more  paupers 
than  he  has  pence  to  fill  their  pockets 
with.  Love  can  not  furnish  your  house ; 
or  feed  your  children,  for  I  presume  vou 
intend  having  children.  Love  can  not  buy 
you  a  loin  of  veal,  or  gammon  of  bacon, 
nor  worsted  hose,  or  Welsh  flannel,  in 
case  you  or  Mary  should  become  rheuma- 
tic, which  you  probably  will  be  when 
you  come  to  my  years.' 

"  *  O  uncle,  uncle,  how  can  you  conjure 
up  such  ideas  ?'  said  Harry,  half-laugmng. 
*  The  truth  is,  that  we  have  quite  enou^ 
to  marry  on;  for  there  is  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  which  Mary's  aunt  and 
godmother.  Lady  L.,  settled  on  her ;  and 
then  my  curacy  will  bring  in  a  hundred 
pounds  more,  annually;  then  something 
will  come  to  us  at  the  General's  death; 
but  this  Mary  will  not  suffer  me  to  speak 
o£    And  then — and  then — * 

"  'Proceed,'  said  I,  well  knowing  what 
the  young  fellow  was  going  to  say, 

"  'Why,  uncle,'  said  ne,  taking  my  hand, 
and  looking  so  wonderfully  like  my  dear 
sister,  with  his  fair  complexion,  and  wist- 
ful, earnest  eyes — '  we  tnought  and  reck- 
oned on  your  goodness ;  that  as  you  have 
been  ever  like  a  fiither  to  your  orphan 
nephew,  and  as  you  seemed  to  admire 
Mary  most  of  all  the  General's  other  eight 
daughters,  and  as  you  are  always  as  gen- 
erous as  a  prince,'  [I  assure  you,  gentle- 
men, the  young  fellow  was  quite  wrong 
here,  and  knew  nothing  about  me,]  '  so  we 
were  sanguine  on  having  a  little  settle- 


ment from  you  also,  until  such  time  as  I 
have  obtained  a  living,  and  done  my  du- 
ties in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  it.' 

" '  Well,  Harry,'  said  I,  *  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  an  active  and  earnest  minister. 
You  can  not  help  it,  Harry ;  you  have  it 
from  nature :  you  are  physically  and  con- 
stitutionally fidgetjyr  and  mercurial,  as  is 
your  country's  fashion ;  you  have  a  kindlv 
nature  too,  my  boy,  and  no  doubt  wiU 
make  an  exemplary  married  man,  your 
domestic  organS  living  a  most  aJaWe 
development.  And  so,  as  for  the  settle- 
ment you  speak  o^  it  shall  be  forthcoming 
in  due  time,  I  promise  you ;  but  now  that 
the  shock  of  your  sudden '  appearance 
has  subsided,  I  confess  I  feel  rather  sleepy; 
and  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  say,  inclined 
to  yawn.  I  am  not  in  love,  and  must 
therefore  go  to  bed,  and  I  advise  you  by 
all  means  to  go  home  quietly  and  do  the 
same.  So,  good  night,  my  dear  lad ;  we 
will  meet  at  ten  o'clock  breakfast.' 

"  I  offered  him  m^  hand,  but  he  clasped 
his  arms  round  me  like  a  child,  and  though 
I  felt  ashamed  at  the  action,  I  could  not 
but  return  the  pressure ;  and  so  we  part- 
ed^ just  as  the  clock  on  the  mantle-piece 
struck  the  hour  of  twelve. 

"  Henry  Font  was  my  sister's  only  child. 
His  fiither  was  an  Lishman,  and  a  captain 
of  dragoons,  and  was  shot  in  the  saddle 
during  a  cavalry  charge  in  India.  They 
called  it  a  '  briluant  affidr,'  but  it  killed 
my  poor  sister,  and  made  Harry  an  or- 
phan before  he  was  six  years  old.  Old 
Mr.  Font,  his  grand&ther,  now  took  him 
up,  and  had  him  at  his  castle  in  th^  wilds 
of  Connaught,  schooling  him  in  Galway 
town,  and  afterwards  entering  him  into 
the  College  of  Dublin,  where  he  had  not 
been  many  months  when  die  old  gentle- 
man died,  and  I  took  immediate  posses- 
sion of  EEarry,  and  had  him  to  Camoridge 
— ^to  old  Trinity — my  own  college;  where 
he  gained  many  honors,  for  the  lad  in- 
herited diligence  and  a  taste  for  learning 
from  my  side  of  the  house,  and  was  na- 
turally smart  enough,  besides  possessing  a 
wonderful  talent  for  making  mends,  from 
his  enthu£dasm,  his  simplicity,  and  the  pu- 
rity of  his  life.  I  certainly  was  charmed 
at  having  rescued  the  poor  fellow  from 
the  University  of  Dublm ;  for  though  I 
acknowledge  that  the  courses  of  the  scien- 
ces are  well  looked  after  there,  I  must  ever 
denounce  their  imperfect  manner  of  com- 
position, and  making  Latin  verses,"  [here 
the  Dean's  manner  became  slightly  acidu* 
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lated,  yet  piquant  as  a  lemon  lozenge,] 
"they  may  compose  clumsy  hexameters, 
or  stiff  mechanical  pentameters.  Sapphics 
too  they  might  acnieve ;  but  I  do  avow, 
gentlemen;  nay,  insist  on  it,  that  the 
Choriambic — ^the  Choriambio  laughs  them 
to  scorn." 

He  paused  here  a  little  ezdted,  and 
then  went  calmly  on. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  that  I  be  not  farther 
tedious  to  you,  my  nephew  was  ordained 
in  March,  and  married  in  April ;  the  cer- 
emony took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Pim- 
lico ;  it  was  performed  by  oar  dear  and 
right  reverend  host,  assisted  by  your 
himible  servftnt.  It  was  a  quiet  wedding; 
Mary's  eight  handsome  smiling  sister  las- 
sies officiating  as  bridesmaids,  and  the  old 
general  in  fuU  uniform,  (he  was  colonel  of 
the  Connau^ht  Rangers,  the  gallant 
eighty-eightl^)  with  golden  aigoilettes  on 
on  his  shoulder,  and  sparkling  crosses  on 
his  breast,  and  true  valor  in  his  heart, 
and  a  strong  county  of  Clare  accent  on 
his  ton^e.  Short  of  an  eye  like  Hanni- 
bal, and  minus  a  leg  like  Lord  Anglesey, 
this  fine  old  veteran  stumped  up  the  aisle, 
and  frankly  gave  his  lovely  blushing 
daughter  away.  *She  was  number  six,* 
he  said,  and  he  had  '  no  better  or  &irer 
than  his  Mary.'  And  the  stem  soldier, 
who  had  led  a  forlorn  hope  more  than 
once,  and  would  march  up  with  compo- 
sure to  the  iron  mouths  of  a  gun  battery, 
now  broke  down  into  nature's  softness;  and 
as  he  bid  the  bride  a  weepine  fiurewell,  the 
heart  of  steel  became  like  virgin  wax.  I 
T\dshed  their  bridal  tour  should  be  to 
Cumberland  or  Scotland,  and  expressed 
this  desire,  as  I  slipped  a  bank  post  bill 
into  Harry's  hana  on  his  gettmg  the 
license ;  but  no,  he  was  a  regmar  lover  of 
the  Green  Isle,  and  there  he  would  go, 
and  Mary  was  of  course  sympathetic,  and 
as  patriotic  as  he.  I  then  suggested 
their  going  to  see  Armagh,  which  I  had 
heard  of  as  a  rather  civilized  part  of  Ire- 
land, with  a  cathedral,  and  archiepiscopal 
p«ilace  to  be  a  refiigo  in  case  of  any  popu- 
lar outbreak,  or  attact  from  the  whiteboys, 
rebels,  or  assassins  of  other  denominations. 
But  no ;  my  gentleman  was  firm,  and  he 
was  determined  to  visit  the  *  Wild  West,' 
and  trace  the  ruins  of  his  ancestor's  old 
Castle  of  KUmanm(yre^  on  the  banks  of 
what  he  called  the  KiUeriea.  I  cer- 
tainly listened  to  these  sanguineous  appel- 
lations with  a  shudder,  which  was  not 
allayed  when  he  further  announced  his 


intention  of  going  among  some  friends  oi 
his  lady's  residing  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  close  under  the  Knock  me  dowf^ 
MountainSj*  and  from  thence  they  were 
to  visit  an  aunt  of  the  young  wife's,  the 

Dowager  Lady  L ^  residing  (they  told 

me,  laughing  actually  at  what  made  my 
few  partici^ir  hairs  to  enact  poroupino 
quills  a  la  SanUei)  in  a  lone  old  piaoe 
called  KUbride  Hcdl,  near  the  town  of 
Ballyrac^et ;  but  whether  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  tOs  last  was  spelled  with  an  a  or 
an  e,  I  protest  I  know  not,  save  that  the 
name  of  the  locality  seemed  to  me  to 
sound  grisly,  and  to  irresistibly  associate 
with  itself  the  phantoms  of  Irish  hunger 
and  nakedness. 

^^  Well,  they  had  their  hsgnff  tour ;  and 
in  six  months  after  their  marriage  be 
wrote  to  mo  as  cheerfully  and  lovingly  as 
usual,  and  asking  my  permisrioh  to  accept 
a  curacy  offered  to  hmi  in  the  county  of 
Donegal ;  a  region  only  known  to  me  as 
existing  on  the  map,  and  of  the  mannefs, 
customs,  physical  aspect,  and  population  of 
which  I  was  as  little  cognoscent  as  I  was 
of  the  interior  of  Australia,  or  the  steppes 
of  Tartary.  But  I  wrote  my  consent, 
addine  my  blessing;  and  there  he  oon- 
tinued  for  a  whole  year,  visitins  his  peo- 
ple, the  little  wife  going  everywhere  with 
him,  working  anudst  nis  poor  and  his 
parishioners,  and  becomimz  perfectly  con- 
versant with  the  names  of  every  hul  and 
every  hamlet,  nay,  I  believe,  actually 
enamored    of  their    ^Ealls,'    and  thdr 

*  Knocks,'  their  *Slieves,'  their  ^Duns,* 
their    ^Raths,'    their     ^Lmises,'    their 

*  Ballys,'  and  their  ^  Bogs.'  I^  had  an 
occasional  letter  from  my  old  friend.  Dr. 
B— — ,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  speak- 
uig  most  highly  of  poor  Harry ;  and  one 
from  himself  telling  me  how  he  had  been 
twitted  by  the  leading  dissenter  in  his 
parish  with  *  reading  his  sermon  frt>m 
a  book,'  and  that  he  tiad  now  become  an 
extemporary  preacher ;  at  which  I  shrug- 
ged up  my  shoulders,  shook  my  head,  and 
cried,  *  Foolish  fellow !' 

^' Every  summer  he  came  to  see  me  dur- 
ing live  years,  till  at  last  he  joyfully  an- 


*With  the  deepest  respect  &r  tibe  Dean  o 
Pimlioo's  wonted  scholanihip,  and  aocaracy  of  ortiio- 
graphy,  wo  would  humbly  but  gcographiouly  soggHt 
that  his  spelluig  in  this  instance  is  not  corrida  The 
mountains  meant  here  are  the  "  Enock-meale-down** 
range,  near  doghccn,  on  the  borders  of  the  coun^ 
of  Watcribrd.— ^o(e,  humbly  suggested  V  ^  P"'^ 
tor's  diabolu& 
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nounced  that  the  old  Earl  of  D ^,whom 

he  had  met  at  a  friend's  hoose,  had  offered 
him  his  family  living  in  a  southern  county. 
It  was  worth  a  clear  six  hundred  pounds 
per  annum ;  and  he  took  possession  of  it 
shortly  after  he  had  left  me  for  Ireland. 
And  now  came  long  letters  from  him  and 
Mary,  descriptive  of  the  delights  of  their 
new  residence,  the  grandeur  of  the  eajl's 
great  oaks,  the  beauty  of  his  forest  walks, 
the  river  which  swept  through  the  park, 
and  the  extraordinarily  rich  and  beautiful 
lights,  and  shadows,  and  purple  tints  which 
glittered  and  deepened  and  glowed  on  the 
glorious  Galtee  mountains  which  skirted 
their  eastern  horizon.  Then  a  description 
of  each  of  the  children,  of  which  there 
were  now  five,  and  another  expected ;  not 
forgetting  frequent  allusions  to  the  old, 
old,  quaint  house  in  which  they  were  living 
while  their  ^lebe  was  rep^ring,  and  which 
had  been  a  hunting  lodge  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Earl  of  Desmond,  attainted  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  called  Earlesoke, 
from  trees  planted  there  by  the  hand  of 
his  almost  equally  ill-starred  son. 

"  I  think  you  may  have  perceived  in  the 
course  of  my  narrative  that  I  had  no  great 
love  for  Ireland;  yet,  strange  to  say,  I 
found  myself  on  one  fine  June  evening 
shortly  after  this,  steaming  into  Dublin 
Bay.  I  had  been  summoned  as  a  witness  on 
an  important  trial  involving  some  Irish  pro- 
perty of  which  I  had  been  left  executor, 
much  to  my  annoyance.  I  certainly  was 
wonderfully  delighted  as  we  neared  the 
Irish  shores  ;  the  sun  was  just  setting 
amidst  thin  cloudlets  of  amber,  pink,  and 
purple,  the  sea  mirroring  and  retaining 
these  tints  in  lon^  paths  on  its  smooth 
surface,  and  the  Wicklo w  mbuntains  cover- 
ed with  a  golden  gauze-like  haze,yet  preserv- 
ing their  tent-like  outlines  against  the  dark- 
enmg  sky.  As  the  sun  went  down,  the 
moon  rose  and  shone  out  brightly  over  £[il- 
liney  hills.  I  certainly  never  saw  such  a 
beautiful  sight,  or  such  a  grouping  of  the 
points  of  diversified  landscape.  Our 
packet,  dashing  through  the  deep  dear 
water,  passed  many  a  loitering  yacht 
with  snowy  sail ;  many  racing  boats  flew 
by  us  as  we  rounded  the  white  pier  of 
Kingstown;  the  harbor  was  crowded 
with  gay  crafts,  among  which  loomed  a 
large  war-ship.  The  whole  population 
seemed  to  be  on  the  long  flat  pier ;  there 
was  music  on  the  water,  and  the  many 
lights  on  the  shore  reflected  from  the  har- 
bor looked  like  trembling  pillars  of  gold 


standing  in  the  water.  I  felt  my  preju- 
dices against  the  Irish  soil  a  little  abated ; 
and  a  month's  sojourn  in  the  good  society 
of  Dublin  nearly  converted  me  into  a  Philo- 
Hibemian.  Here  I  found  learning  with- 
out pedantry,  humor  without  effort,  piety 
without  priggism,  enthusiasm  for  the  arta 
without  ezdusiveness,  much  love  (^litera- 
ture, a  Rowing  taste  for  the  mechanical 
and  agricultural  sciences,  and  thoroughly 
gentlemanlike  hospitality;  indeed,  they 
thought  they  could  never  make  enough  of 
the  Dean  of  Fimlioo.  So  on  a  fine  July  day 
I  went  down  to  my  nephew,  by  the  Cork 
and  Limerick  express  train,  appointed  and 
worked  ftiUy  as  well  as  our  Grreat  West- 
em  ;  and  the  same  evening  found  me  sit- 
ting imder  a  gigantic  oak  which  stood 
almost  opposite  the  queerest,  oddest,  and 
most  antique  of  parsonages — ^rudely  Eliza- 
bethan in  its  arolutecture,  with  low  walls, 
lofty  chimneys,  mullioned  windows,  and 
smdl  arched  door — a  most  unique  yet 
tumble-down  concern.  Dear  Harry  was 
here,  radiant  with  joy  at  seeing  me ;  his 
wife  handsomer  than  ever,  much  unproved 
and  very  sel^possessed.  The  children,  e&- 
pecially  my  godson,  whom  thev  called  the 
young  Dean  of  Pimlico,  healthy  bright 
animalB.  We  had  tea  and  strawberries 
under  the  kingly  tree,  whose  hollowed 
stem  I  measured  next  morning,  and  found 
it  to  be  twenty-four  feet  in  girth.  In  the 
little  dark  parlor  was  a  wooden  scutcheon 
over  the  mantle-piece,  and  on  it  was 
rudely  carved  in  the  Irish  or  Celtic  lan- 
guage an  inscription  which  Harry  translat- 
ed for  me  in  the  following  fiiishion :  '  This  is 
the  great  Earl  of  Desmond's  hunting  lodge, 
1570.'  All  the  old  portion  of  the  house 
seemed  to  me  very  insecure,  but  the  fam- 
ily chiefly  inhabited  an  of&hoot  which 
was  a  much  later  erection.  I  spent  a 
delightful  month  here ;  Harry  was  as  en- 
thusiastic and  as  vehement  as  ever,  and  a 
truly  active  and  efficient  parish  minister. 
Here  was  a  large  body  of  well-conditioned 
Protestant  yeomanry,  farmers  and  cottiers, 
and  the  country  was  studded  with  the 
handsome  seats  of  an  educated,  well-bom, 
and  very  wealthy  gentry.  TVuly  I  was 
amazed,  for  I  always  considered  that  Just- 
ice Shallow's  observation  was  peculiarly 
applicable  to  Ireland  and  her  soni^*  Beg- 
gars all — ^beggars  all.' 
'  "But  I  must  hasten  my  tale, or  the  new 
year  will  anticipate  its  conclusion.  In  the 
following  December  I  was  again  summoned 
to  Dubhn,  and  I  spent  my  Christmas  at 
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Earlsoke ;  they  were  to  leave  it  in  March 
for  their  new  house,  which  stood  higher 
up  in  the  valley,  and  less  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  western  gales.  The  old  tree, 
almost  denuded,  yet  with  a  few  pale  brown 
leaves  clinging  to  its  vast  arms  and  distort- 
ed branches,  looked  the  very  type  of  gaunt 
and  worn  senility ;  yet  the  children  dearly 
loved  this  ancient  servitor,  regarding  it 
I  believe  next  to  their  parents,  and  spent 
most  of  their  play-hours  climbing  amidst 
its  branches,  or  racing  around  its  stem,  or 
sitting  in  its  hollow.  Hie  river  ran  deep, 
turbid,  and  strong.  The  weather  was 
mild  as  the  year  died  away,  and  we  had  a 
*  green  Christmas,*  yet  the  place  was 
healthy,  and  no  deaths,  thus  falsifying  an 
old  proverb. 

*'0n  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  season 
was  so  sultry  that  the  fire  went  out  of  its 
own  accord,  and  no  one  thought  of  renew- 
ing it ;  the  sky  was  of  a  hazy  blue  ;  the  air 
ilazzling  and  trying  to  the  eyes,  and  the 
light  brassy.  A  nervous  man  would  have 
complained  of  the  weather,  for  the  atmo- 
sphere seemed  pregnant  with  electricity. 
We  spent  the  whole  day  wandering  amidst 
the  glades  of  the  earl's  deer-park ;  and  the 
sun  went  down  hi  a  burning  flush  of  bright 
crimson  haze,  the  sky  all  dotted  and  fleck- 
ed with  pink  clouds  and  copper-colored 
lines.  I  never  knew  so  still  an  evening. 
After  prayers  were  over,  we  walked  out 
before  the  hall-door,  to  watch  the  effect  of 
the  moonlight  streaming  on  the  great 
tree.  The  air  was  even  sultry.  It  was  a 
splendid  ni^ht,  and  almost  as  light  as  day; 
the  wind  rising  in  light  gusts,  and  voices 
as  it  were  seeming  to  come  from  the  old 
woods,  as  it  fell  away  into  calm  again. 
Suddenly  Harry  spoke : 

"  'Uncle,  do  you  not  hear  the  galloping 
of  a  horse  just  near  the  bridge  ?  Who 
04in  it  be  at  this  hour  ?' 

"We  all  listened,  and  suspicion  be- 
came certainty  as  in  about  five  minutes  a 
man  rode  through  the  avenue  gate,  slam- 
ming it  violently  and  cantered  up  to  the 
hall-door. 

'"It  is  young  Ashcroft, the  earl's  game- 
keeper from  Acton  Wood;  his  brother 
John  must  be  dying.  He  has  had  con- 
sumption for  the  last  year.  Well,  Ashcroft, 
what's  the  matter  ?' 

" '  Oh !  sir  you  are  wanted  immediately ; 
pjoor  John  has  had  a  sudden  attack,  and  is 
sinking  rapidly.' 

'*In  ten  minutes  Harry  was  in  the  saddle ; 
and  I,  strange  to  say,  loth  to  lose  his  com* 


pany,  and  delighting  in  the  beauty  of  the 
night,  determined  to  accompany  him,  I 
was  at  that  time  writing  a  Treatise  on  Ane- 
mology,  and  I  was  curious  to  observe 
from  actual  observation  how  the  wind 
acted  on  the  trees  and  their  branches,  and 
the  sound  produced  thereby.  Harrr 
mounted  me  on  his  bay  cob,  a  steady  am- 
mal  that  had  never  carried  a  Dean  before; 
and  we  set  out,  aft^r  a  most  ultra-vehe- 
ment parting  between  Bhrry  and  the  lit- 
tle wife,  as  affectionate  and  as  protracted 
as  if  he  were  about  to  start  for  Central 
Africa,  or  depart  on  the  Patagonian  mis- 
sion. He  spoke  about  lier  on  our  ride,  and 
told  me  what  a  treasure  of  goodness  and 
love  she  was  to  him.  I  told  him  how  much 
I  really  admired  her,  and  said  I  had  per- 
ceived how  finely  and  sweetly  tempered 
her  spirit  had  become,  and  finished  by 
quoting  to  him,  old  bachelor  as  I  was,  some 
fine  lines  from  Marlow,  which  run  thus : 

The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  great 
As  the  concealed  comforts  of  a  man 
Locked  up  in  woman's  love. 

We  had  a  brilliant  ride  through  the  woods, 
over  the  old  bridge,  and  past  the  castle, 
wliich  was  all  shut  up,  the  fiimily  being  in 
London.  But  the  night  was  evidently 
changing,  and  gathenng  for  rain,  and 
large  dull  masses  of  cloud  were  sailing 
across  the  moon's  fistce  and  obscaring  her 
light.  In  an  hour  we  had  reached  the 
ranger's  house,  embosomed  in  trees,  and 
we  were  scarcely  in  shelter  when  the 
storm  came  on  most  violently,  the  thunder 
rattling  and  pealing,  the  lightning  flashing 
eveiT  minute  wiui  a  brilliancy  almost 
blinding,  deluging  the  whole  air  with  fire, 
and  the  rain  mlling  in  pulftdls ;  the  wind 
driving  it  furiously  against  the  window- 
panes,  and  on  the  slates  of  the  nnceiled 
nouse  in  which  we  were  sheltered.  I  was 
now  sorry  I  had  come,  for  the  prospect  of 
our  home  ride  was  any  thing  but  agree- 
able, and  I  would  willingly  have  given  my 
*  Treatise  on  Anemology*  to  its  kindred 
winds,  to  be  once  more  safely  nnder  Earl 
Desmond's  oak,  or  ensconced  in  an  arm- 
chair at  Mary  Font's  bright  firee&de. 
The  sick  man  too  was  much  better ;  it  was 
a  fiilsc  alarm ;  he  had  fiiinted,  and  they 
imagined  it  to  be  approaching  deatn. 
In  the  midst  of  my  perplexity  I  could  not 
but  admire  Harry'sgreat  tact  and  adapta- 
tion of  himself,  as  well  as  his  tenderness 
and  care  with  these  poor  people ;  he  seem- 
ed quite  to  forget  sel^  to  be  deaf  to  the 
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storm  and  blind  to  the  lightning,  while  he 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  prayed  fei-vently 
and  simply,  and  was  indeed  among  them, 
like  his  Divine  Master, '  as  one  that  serv- 
eth;'  and  I  confess  I  was  reproved  and 
felt  ashamed  of  my  selfishness,  when  I 
compared  it  with  his  disinterestedness  and 
devotion. 

It  was  now  jost  midnight,  and  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  old  year  at  that  dread  hour 
was  battling  fiercely  for  his  right,  as 
amidst  contending  elements — ^the  storm, 
the  lightning,  the  thunder,  and  the  rain 
— ^he  abdicated  his  sovereignty,  and  with- 
drew in  sullen  subjection  to  the  &ted  orb 
of  Time.  The  clock  in  the  keeper's  kitch- 
en had  struck  twelve  ;  the  sick  man  had 
fallen  asleep ;  we  sat  on,  and  still  on,  lis- 
tening to  the  storm,  and  watching  and 
praying  for  a  change.  And  now  the  clock 
struck  ONE,  and  was  answered  by  a  peal 
of  thunder  that  shook  the  house  and  the 
very  heavens;  the  rsdn  flashing  against 
the  windows,  and  the  wind  whooping,  and 
screaming,  and  raffing  out  among  the 
dense  old  woods  wiUi  a  noise  and  £n  at 
once  horrible  and  confounding.  Harry 
was  urgent  on  me  to  lie  down;  he  was 
dreadfimv  pale ;  yet  it  could  not  be  from 
fear,  for  he  had  twice  ventured  out  of  the 
house,  that  he  might  report  on  the  proba- 
ble cessation  of  the  storm.  Truth  to 
speak,  I  was  thoroughly  weary,  and  the 
keeper's  bed  being  brignt,  and  sweet,  and 
the  sheets  like  snow,  I  undressed,  and 
soon  slept  soundly,  and  did  not  wake  for 
many  hours,  when  I  thought  there  ap- 
peared a  fiunt  dawn;  but  Harry,  who 
came  into  the  room  with  a  candle,  said : 
^No,  it  is  the  moonlight  still;  but  the 
storm,  thank  God,  is  subsiding.'  He  was 
pale  as  a  corpse,  and  his  clothes  appeared 
to  be  thoroughly  soaked.  I  quicldy  rose, 
and  as  I  was  dressing,  he  told  me  that, 
fearing  for  his  wife  and  &mily,  he  had 
made  an  effort  to  reach  home  shortly 
after  two  o'clock.  John  Ashcroft  had  ao- 
companied  him,  and  thev  had  ridden 
swiftly  through  the  woods,  keeping  to  the 
more  open  glades,  for  the  bouffhs  were 
falling  and  flying;  but  on  reaching  the 
Holmes  they  found  them  all  flooded  and 
the  bridge  entirely  swept  away;  *  and  so,' 
said  Harry,  ^we  came  back  to  wait  till 
dawn.  Now,  dear  uncle,  the  rain  is  over, 
and  your  horse  is  ready,  and  let  us  start 
in  God's  name,  for  I  have  passed  a  miser- 
able night ;  for  O  uncle !  the  walls  and 
the  roof  of  my  house  never  could  have 


stood  beneath  last  night's  storm;  and 
where  is  my  wife,  and  where  are  my  help- 
less children  ?  Oh !  I  am  undone  unless 
God  has  taken  them  under  his  special  pro- 
tection, and  wrought  some  miracle  on 
their  behalf;'  his  voice  Altered  as  he 
spoke,  and  he  turned  his  head  aside^  I 
was  indeed  greatly  affected,  and  shared 
his  fears,  remembering  well  the  bulging 
walls  of  the  old  house,  and  the  toppling 
mass  of  heavy  chimney  work  which  beet- 
led over  the  roo^  beneath  which  these 
poor  doves  had  made  their  nest. 

"  We  rode  very  fiwt,  getting  out  on  the 
high  road,  which  was  a  long  circuit,  but 
safe  and  smooth,  passing  over  the  river 
by  a  high  stone  bridge  which  the  flood 
could  not  reach  or  injure.  Harry  scarce^ 
ly  spoke ;  he  appeared  to  be  engaged  in 
mental  prayer.  We  passed  a  &rm-house, 
with  its  haggard  and  outhouses  all  wreck- 
ed and  desolated,  and  its  strong  roof  torn 
up.    Harry  shuddered^  and  said : 

'^  ^If  my  merciful  Saviour  spares  me  this 
dreadful  cup,  I  will — ^I  will  indeed ^ 

^'Here  tears  choked  his  utterance:  I 
soothed  him  as  best  I  could,  but  he  spoke 
no  more,  but  kept  urging  his  horse  into  a 
steady  gallop,  so  that  we  soon  readied 
the  turn  to  the  valley  in  whose  gorge  the 
old  lodge  stood  half-way  up  the  hill.  The 
moon  had  now  sunk,  and  it  was  gray 
dawn,  I  should  think  about  seven  o'cfock, 
but  too  dark  to  see  more  than  a  perch  or 
so  before  us.  Presently  we  were  at  the 
lawn-gate.  Oh !  heavens,  the  great  oak 
was  down,  lying  like  a  huge  monster  on 
the  little  lawn — ^not  a  vestige  of  the  house 
to  be  seen. 

*^  Alas  I  alas  I  dear  Harry,  they  are  crush- 
ed to  death — (Jod's  will  be  done. 

^^  He  spoke  not  for  a  moment ;  then  he 
stood  straight  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  drop- 
ping  the  bridle,  and  clapping  his  hanas 
together,  he  uttered  a  cry  so  loud,  so 
deep,  so  shrill  in  its  heart-bursting  agony 
that  it  haunted  me  for  months  after. 
Then  leaping  from  his  horse,  he  rushed  to 
a  little  path  which  brought  us  to  the  back 
of  the  newer  part  of  the  dwelling,  and 
bursting  through  a  lower  door  he  ran 
along  the  passage  which  led  into  the  old 
rooms.  As  he  ran,  he  cried,  with  a  pierc- 
ing and  troubled  voice: 

"  *  Mary  I  Mary  I  where  are  you  ?  My 
wife,  mv  own  Marr,  my  best  wife,  speak 
to  me  for  God's  sake  if  you  are  alive.  O 
dearest  I  speak  to  me-Hspeak  to  me — ^my 
wife,  ray  wife  I' 
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"  But  there  was  no  response  to  tlmt  pas- 
sionate pleading,  as  his  &et  paused  at  her 
chamber  door. 

^*  Tet  no  ruin,  no  destruction  had  been 
here,  and  the  first  flush  of  hope  rose  &int- 
ly  to  his  brow  as  he  tumea  the  handle 
and  we-  entered. 

"A  watch  light  burning  on  the  table,  and 
a  Bible  open  at  the  91st  Psalm  by  its  side, 
and  the  young  wife  asleep  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, looking,  as  I  thought,  never  more 
lovely.  He  did  not  speak,  or  wake  her, 
but  kneeling  down  at  her  bedside  ho  buri- 
ed his  &ce  in  the  pillows,  and  I  knew  by 
the  strong  heavings  of  his  shoulders,  that 
weeping,  and  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice 
of  adoration  for  great  goodness,  and  fer- 
vent supplication  were  all  ascending  to- 
gether to  heaven,  from  a  heart  which  was 
greatly  but  sweetly  overtried  with  sudden 
joy.  He  then  arose,  and  turning  to  me, 
he  cried,  '  uncle,'  and  clasped  me  in  his 
arms:  and  then  again  kneeling  down, 
gently,  and  reverentlv,  and  with  a  look 
and  a  smile  of  unspeakable  love  he  took 
his  wife's  fair  little  hand  which  hung  over 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  kissing  it  most 
tenderly,  slie  awoke — and  in  a  moment 
they  were  fast  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

** '  Dearest  Harry,  God  has  preserved  us 
wonderfully ;  the  old  oak  was  split  by  the 
lightning  early  in  the  night,  and  after- 
wards fell  with  a  frightful  crash :  I  thought 
at  first  that  the  house  was  fidling,  but 


only  a  few  windows  and  slates  were  dis- 
lodged. The  tree  fell  clear  of  us,  throuffh 
God's  mercy,  and  has  lain  before  the 
house  all  the  night,  stretched  in  front, 
and  shielding  us  from  the  stonn.  Dear 
old  friend !  mithful  even  in  death ;  and  we 
are  as  secure  behind  its  mass  of  stem  and 
branches  as  if  we  were  sheltered  in  a 
castle  of  steel.  At  first  I  was  dreadfully 
alarmed,  but  my  children  were  all  asleep, 
and  knew  nothing  either  of  danger  or  of 
dread ;  and  as  the  night  wore  on,  and  I 
sat  here  working,  and  reading,  and  wait- 
in^  for  your  return,  I  grew  perfectly 
caun,  knowing  that  God  would  take  care 
of  me  and  nunc ;  and  so  I  scarcely  heard 
the  storm,  and  my  only  anxiety  was  about 
my  absent  husband  and  our  good  imde 
here.' 

"*And  minef^ — ^he  said,  with  fervent 
solemnity  of  manner ;  *  I  will  not  speak 
of  it  now,  for  indeed  something  more 
than  the  heaviness  of  death  was  with  me 
all  the  night,  in  the  thoughts  of  losine 
you,  Mary;  but  I  am  wdl  oontent  it 
should  have  been  so  now,  since  such  joy 
has  come  in  the  momine ;  but  see,'  said 
he,  going  to  a  little  oriel  window  whioh 
faced  the  east,  *  there  is  the  first  sonbeam 
over  the  Galtees,  and  I  greet  it  fix>m  my 
heart :  for  it  will  not  shme  on  a  happier 
being  under  the  whole  wide  heavens  than  I 
am  on  this  blessed  Nbw  Yeab'b  Mobn- 

ING.' " 


Mrs.  Lee. — Mrs.  Lee,  formerly  Mrs. 
Bowditch,  died  on  the  23d  ult.,  at  Erith, 
afler  a  protracted  illness.  This  lady  was 
not  only  distinguished  for  her  literarj' 
talent ;  she  possessed,  for  a  woman,  singu- 
lar courage  and  love  of  adventure,  and 
had  been  educated  by  her  first  husband 
(Mr.  Bowditch)  to  sliaro  in  his  scientific 
labors.  She  accompanied  him  to  Africa 
when  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
King  of  Ashantee ;  and,  whilst  Mr.  Bow- 
ditch went  up  the  countr}',  she  remained 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  of  which  her  uncle 
was  the  Governor,  and  there  collected  the 
materials  for  a  series  of  charming  tales, 
called  "  Stories  of  Strange  Lands,"  illus- 
trating African  life  and  customs.     *^  The 


African  Wanderers"  is,  however,  her  best 
book.  The  descriptions  it  coi^tains  of  life 
and  scenery,  of  the  dense  African  forests 
especially,  are  vivid  and  graphic,  given 
with  great  precision  and  aimpliGity.  Afker 
her  and  her  husband's  return  from  Africa 
she  lived  some  time  in  Paris,  where  she 
ci\joyed  the  friendship  of  Cuvier,  Denon, 
and  many  other  distinguished  men.  She 
wrote  an  excellent  memoir  of  Cuvier. 
She  was  the  authorof  several  weQ-esteem- 
ed  works  on  natural  history.  She  pos- 
sessed a  great  fund  of  scientific  ii&r- 
mation,  and  was  laboriously  acourate 
in  all  her  &cts.  Mrs.  Lee  was  in  receipt 
of  a  pension  from  Government  of  jC60  $^ 
year. 
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[The  tidings  of  the  sudden  and  sad  demise  of  this  late  "  the  greatest  of  living  Scotchmen,"  in  the 
meridian  of  his  days  and  eminent  nsefiilness,  was  received  with  a  universal  burst  of  grief  by  his  country- 
men, and  with  sorrow  by  the  literary  and  scientific  world.    We  copy  these  expressions  of  deep  rogret  and 
sorrow  as  they  are  found  hi  the  journals  of  Scotland,  and  chkfiy  from  The  WitnesSj  in  connection  with  a 
portrait  which  we  have  had  engraved  to  embellish  our  present  number.^-JSonoB.] 


{IVom  The  WitMsa,  December  27tfe,  1856.) 

In  the  belief  that  nothing  touching  the 
oharacter  and  memory  of  such  a  man  can 
be  regarded  with  other  than  the  deepest 
interest,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller 
have  thought  it  due  at  once  to  his  great 
name  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  lay 
fully  before  the  pubUc  a  statement  of  the 
most  mournful  circumstances  under  which 
he  has  departed  from  this  life.  For  some 
months  past  his  overtasked  intellect  had 
given  evidence  of  disorder.  He  became 
the  prey  of  false  or  exaggerated  alarms. 
He  fancied — ^if,  indeed,  it  was  a  fancy — 
that  occasionally,  and  for  brief  intervals, 
his  faculties  quite  failed  him  —  that  his 
mind  broke  down.  He  was  engaged  at 
this  time  with  a  treatise  on  the** Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks,**  upon  which  he  was 
puttmg  out  all  his  strength — working  at 
nis  topmost  pitch  of  mtensity.  That 
volume  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  in  the  hands 
of  many  of  our  readers ;  and  while  they 
peruse  it  with  the  saddened  impression 
that  his  intellect  and  genius  poured  out 
their  latest  treasures  in  its  composition, 
they  will  search  through  it  in  vain  for  the 
slightest  evidence  of  feebleness  or  decay- 
ing power.  Rather  let  us  anticipate  the 
general  verdict  that  will  be  pronounced 
upon  it,  and  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  all  his  writings.  But  he  wrought 
at  it  too  eagerly.  Hours  £d%er  midnight 
the  light  was  seen  to  glimmer  through 
the  window  of  that  room  which  withm 
the  same  eventful  week  was  to  witness 
the  close  of  the  volume,  and  the  dose  of 
the  writer's  life.  This  overworking  of 
the  brain  be^an  to  tell  m)on  his  mental 
health.  He  bad  always  been  somewhat 
moodily  apprehensive  of  being  attacked 
by  footpads  and  had  carried  loaded  fire- 
arms about  his  person.  Latterly,  having 
occasion  sometimes  to  return  to  Porto- 


bello  from  Edinburgh  at  unseasonable 
hours,  he  had  furnished  himself  with  a 
revolver.  But  now  to  all  his  old  fears  as 
to  attacks  upon  his  person,  there  was 
added  an  exciting  and  overmastering  im- 

Sression  that  his  house,  and  especially  that 
[useum,  the  fruit  of  so  much  care,  which 
was  contained  in  a  separate  outer  buUding, 
were  exposed  to  the  assault  of  burglars. 
He  read  all  the  recent  stories  of  house 
robberies.  He  believed  that  one  night 
lately  an  actual  attempt  to  break  in  upon 
his  Museum  had  been  miade.  Visions  of 
ticket-of-leave  men  prowling  about  his 
premises  haunted  hun  b^  aay  and  by 
night.  The  revolver  which  lay  nightiy 
near  him  was  not  enough ;  a  broad-bladed 
dagger  was  kept  beside  it ;  whilst  behind 
him,  at  his  bed-head,  a  claymore  stood 
ready  at  hand.  A  week  or  so  ago  a  new 
and  more  aggravated  feature  of  cerebral 
disorder  showed  itseU^  in  sudden  and  sin- 
gular sensations  in  his  head.  They  came 
only  after  lengtheied  intervals.  They 
did  not  last  long,  but  were  intensely  vio- 
lent. The  ternble  idea  that  his  brain  was 
deeply  and  hopelessly  diseased — ^that  his 
mind  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin — took  hold 
of  him,  and  stood  out  before  his  eye  in 
all  that  appalling  magnitude  in  which 
such  an  imagination  as  his  alone  could 
picture  it.  ft  was  mostly  at  night  that 
these  wild  paroxysms  of  the  brain  visited 
him;  but  up  tUl  last  Monday  he  had 
spoken  of  them  to  no  one.  A  friend  who 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him  on  the 
Ttiursday  of  last  week  never  enioyed  an 
interview  more,  or  remembers  him  in  a 
more  genial  mood.  On  the  Saturday  fore- 
noon another  friend  from  Edinburgh  found 
him  in  the  same  happy  frame.  As  was 
his  wont  when  with  an  old  friend  with 
whom  he  felt  particularly  at  ease,  he  read 
or  recited  some  jGivorite  passages,  repeat- 
ing, on  this  occasion  with  great  emphasis, 
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that  noble  prayer  of  John  Knox^s  which, 
he  told  his  friend,  it  had  been  his  frequent 
custom  to  repeat  privately  during  the 
days  of  the  Disruption.  On  the  forenoon 
of  Sunday  last  he  worshipped  in  the  Free 
Church  at  Portobello ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing read  a  little  work  which  had  been  put 
into  his  hands — penning  that  brief  notice 
of  it  which  will  be  read  with  melancholy 
interest  as  his  last  contribution  to  this 
journal  About  ten  o^clock  on  Monday 
morning  he  took  what  with  him  was  an 
altogether  unusual  step.  He  called  on 
Dr.  Balfour  in  PortobeUo  to  consult  him 
as  to  his  state  of  health.  ^'  On  my  ask- 
ing,'^ says  Dr.  Balfour,  in  a  communica- 
tion with  which  we  have  been  favored,' 
^  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he  re- 
plied: 'My  brain  is  giving  way.  Icannot 
put  two  thoughts  together  to-day :  I  have 
had  a  dreadful  night  of  it :  I  can  not  &ce 
another  such :  I  was  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  my  Museum  was  attacked  by 
robbers,  and  that  I  had  got  up,  put  on 
my  clothes,  and  gone  out  with  a  loaded 
pistol  to  shoot  them.  Immediately  after 
that  I  became  nnconscious.  How  lon^ 
that  continued  I  cannot  say ;  but  when  1 
awoke  in  the  morning  I  was  trembling  all 
over,  and  quite  confused  in  my  brain.  On 
rising  I  felt  as  if  a  stiletto  was  suddenly, 
and  as  quickly  as  an  electric  shock,  passed 
through  mv  brain  from  front  to  back,  and 
left  a  bummg  sensation  on  the  top  of  the 
brain  j  ust  below  the  bone.  So  thoroughly 
convinced  was  I  that  I  must  have  been 
out  through  the  night,  that  I  examined 
my  trowsers,  to  see  if  they  were  wet  or 
covered  with  mud,  but  could  find  none.' 
He  further  said :  '  I  may  state  that  I  was 
somewhat  similarly  affected  through  the 
night  twice  last  week,  and  I  examined 
my  trowsers  in  the  morning,  to  see  if  I 
had  been  out.  Still,  the  terrible  sensa- 
tions were  not  nearly  so  bad  as  they  were 
last  night ;  and  I  may  further  inform  you, 
that  towards  the  end  of  last  week,  while 

Cing  through  the  Exchange  in  Edin- 
jh,  I  was  seized  with  such  a  giddiness, 
that  I  staggered,  and  would,  I  think,  have 
Allien,  had  i  not  gone  into  an  entry,  where 
I  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  became 

Suite  unconscious  for  some  seconds.' " 
^r.  Balfour  stated  his  opinion  of  the  case ; 
told  him  that  he  was  overworking  his 
brain,  and  agreed  to  call  on  him  on  the 
following  day,  to  make  a  fuller  examina- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  quick  eye  of  affec- 
tion had  notioed  that  there  was  something 


wrong,  and  on  Monday  forenoon  Mrs. 
Miller  came  up  to  Edinburgh  to  express 
her  anxiety  to  Professor  Miller,  and  re- 
quest that  he  would  see  her  husband.    "  I 
arranged,"  says  Professor  Miller,  "  to  meet 
Dr.  Balfour,  at  Shrub  Mount,  (Mr.  Hugh 
Miller's  house,)  on  the  afternoon  of  next 
day.     We  met   accordingly  at  half-past 
three  on  Tuesday.    He  was  a  little  an- 
noyed at  Mrs.  Miller's  having  given  me 
thd  trouble,  as  he  called  it,  but  received 
me  quite  in  his  ordinary,  kind,  friendly 
manner.     We  examined  his  chest,   and 
found  that  unusually  well ;  but  soon  we 
discovered  that    it  was  head-symptoms 
that  made  him  uneasy.    He  acknowledged 
having  been  night  after  night  up  till  very 
late  in  the  morning,  working  hard  and 
continuously  at  his  new  book,  'which,' 
with  much  satisfaction,  he  said,  '  I  have 
finished  this  day.'    He  was  sensible  that 
his  head  had  suffered  in  consequence,  as 
evidenced  in  two  ways :  first,  occasionally 
he  felt  as  if  a  very  fine  poignard  had  been 
suddenlypassed  through  and  through  his 
brain.    Tne  pain  was  intense,  and  mo- 
mentarily followed  by  confusion  and  ^d- 
diness,   and  the    sense  of  being    'very 
drunk,'  unable    to  stand  or  walk.    He 
thought  that  a  period  of  unconsciousness 
must  have  followed  this — a  kind  of  swoon, 
but  he  had  never  fallen.    Second,  What 
annoyed  him  most,  however,  was  a  kind 
of  nightmare,  which  for  some  nights  past 
had  rendered  sleep  most  miserable.     It 
was  no  dream,  he  said :  he  saw  no  distinct 
vision,  and  could  remember  nothing  of 
what  had  passed  accurately.    It  was  a 
sense  of  vague  and  yet  intense  horror, 
with  a  conviction  of  being  abroad  in  the 
night  wind,  and  dragged  through  places 
as  if  by  some  invisible  power.     'Last 
night,'  he  said,  '  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
ridden  by  a  witch  for  fiftj  miles,  and 
rose  fiir  more  wearied  in  mind  and  body 
than  when  I  lay  down.'    So  strong  was 
his- conviction  of  having  been  out,  that  he 
had  difficulty  in  persus^ing  himself  to  the 
contrary,    by    carefully    examining    his 
clothes  m  the  morning,  to  see  if  they  were 
not  wet  or  dirty ;  and  he  looked  inquir- 
ingly and  anxiously  to  his  wife,  asking  if 
she  was  sure  he  had  not  been  outlast 
night,  and  walking  in  this  disturbed  trance 
or    dream.     His    pulse  was    quiet,    but 
tongue  foul.    The  nead  was  not  hot,  but 
he  could  not  say  it  was  free  from  pain. 
But  I  need  not  enter  into  professional  de- 
tails.   Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  cflifake  to 
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the  conclusion  that  he  was  suffermg  from 
an  over-worked  mmd,  disordering  his 
digestive  organs,  enervating  his  whole 
frame,  and  threatening  serious  head  affec- 
tion. We  told  him  this,  and  enjoined  ab- 
solute dLscontinuance  of  work — ^bed  at 
eleven,  hght  supp6r,  (he  had  all  his  life 
made  that  a  principal  meal,)  thinning  the 
hair  of  the  head,  a  warm  sponging-bath  at 
bed-time,  etc.  To  all  our  commands  he 
readily  promised  obedience,  not  forgetting 
the  discontinuance  of  neck-rubbmg,  to 
which  he  had  unfortunately  been  pre- 
vailed to  submit  some  days  before.  For 
fully  an  hour  we  talked  together  on  these 
and  other  subjects,  and  I  left  him  with  no 
apprehension  of  impending  evil,  and  little 
doubting  but  that  a  short  time  of  rest 
and  regmien  would  restore  him  to  his 
wonted  vigor."  It  was  a  cheerful  hour 
that  thus  was  passed,  and  his  wife  and 
fiunily  partook  of  the  hopeful  feeling  with 
which  his  kind  friend  Professor  Miller  had 
parted  with  him.  It  was  now  near  the 
dinner  hour,  and  the  servant  entered  the 
room  to  spread  the  table.  She  found  Mr. 
Miller  in  tne  room  alone.  Another  of  the 
paroxysms  was  on  him.  His  face  was 
such  a  picture  of  horror  that  she  shrunk 
in  terror  from  the  sight.  He  flung  him- 
self on  the  S0&,  and  buried  his  head,  as 
if  in  agony,  upon  the  cushion.  Again, 
however,  the  vision  flitted  by,  and  left 
him  in  perfect  health.  The  evening  was 
spent  quietly  with  his  family.  During  tea 
he  employed  himself  in  reading  aloud 
Cowper's  "Cast-Away,"  the  Sonnet  on 
Mary  Unwin,  and  one  of  his  more  playful 
pieces,  for  the  special  pleasure  of  his  child- 
ren.  Havinf  ^rrected  some  proo&  of 
the  forthcommg  volume,  he  went  up  stairs 
to  his  study.  At  the  appointed  hour  he 
had  taken  the  bath,  but  imfortunately  his 
natural  and  peculiar  repugnance  to  physic 
had  induced  him  to  leave  untaken  the 
medicine  that  had  been  prescribed.  He 
had  retired  into  his  sleeping-room  —  a 
small  apartment  opening  out  of  his  study, 
and  which  for  some  time  past,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  delicate  state  of  his  wife's 
health,  and  the  irregularity  of  his  own 
hours  of  study,  he  occupied  at  night  alone 
— and  lain  some  time  upon  the  bed.  The 
horrible  trance,  more  horrible  than  ever, 
must  have  returned.  All  that  can  now 
be  known  of  what  followed  is  to  be  gath- 
ered from  the  &cts,  that  next  morning  his 
body,  half-dressed,  was  found  lying  lifeless 
on  the  floor,  the  feet  upon  the  study  rug, 
VOL.  X^— NO.  in. 


the  chest  pierced  with  the  ball  of  the  re- 
volver pistol,  which  was  found  lying  in 
the  bath  that  stood  dose  by.  The  deadly 
bullet  had  perforated  the  left  lung,  grazed 
the  heart,  cut  through  the  pulmonary 
artery  at  its  root,  and  lodged  in  the  rib 
in  the  right  side.  Death  must  have  been 
instantaneous.  The  servant  by  whom  the 
body  was  first  discovered,  acting  with 
singular  discretion,  gave  no  alarm,  but 
went  instantly  in  search  of  the  doctor  and 
minister ;  and  on  the  latter  the  melancholy 
dutjr  was  devolved  of  breaking  the  fear- 
ful mtelligence  to  that  now  broken-heart- 
ed widow  over  whose  bitter  sorrow  it 
becomes  us  to  draw  the  veil.  The  body 
was  lifted,  and  laid  upon  the  bed.  "We 
saw  it  there  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The 
head  lay  back,*  sideways  on  the  pillow. 
There  was  the  massive  brow,  the  firm-set, 
manly  features,  we  had  so  often  looked 
upon  admiringly,  just  as  we  had  lately 
seen  them — ^no  touch  nor  trace  upon  them 
of  disease — ^nothing  but  that  overspread 
pallor  of  death  to  distinguish  them  from 
what  they  had  been.  But  the  expression 
of  that  coimtenance  in  death  will  live  in 
our  memory  forever.  Death  by  gun-shot 
wounds  is  said  to  leave  no  trace  of  sufler- 
ing  behind ;  and  never  was  there  a  fitce 
of  the  dead  fireer  from  all  shadow  of  pain, 
or  grie^  or  conflict,  than  that  of  our  dear 
departed  friend.  And  as  we  bent  over  it, 
and  remembered  the  troubled  look  it 
sometimes  had  in  life,  and  thought  what 
must  have  been  the  subhmely  terrific  ex- 
pression that  it  wore  at  the  moment  wh^i 
the  fatal  deed  was  done,  we  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  lay  there  to  tell  us, 
in  that  expression  of  unruffled,  majestic 
repose  that  sat  upon  every  feature,  what 
we  so  assuredly  believe,  that  the  spirit 
had  passed  through  a  terrible  tornado, 
in  which  reason  had  been  broken  down ; 
but  that  it  had  made  the  great  passage  in 
safety,  and  stood  looking  back  to  us,  in 
humble,  grateful  triumph,  from  the  other 
side. 

On  looking  round  the  room  in  which 
the  body  had  been  discovered,  a  folio 
sheet  of  paper  was  seen  lying  on  the  table. 
On  the  centre  of  the  page  the  following 
lines  were  written — ^the  last  which  that 
pen  was  ever  to  trace : 

"  DsAKBST  Lydia  :  My  bndn  bums.    I 

must  have  walked  ;  and  a  fearful  dream 

rises  upon  me.    I  can  not  bear  the  horrible 

thougnt.    God  and  Father  of  the  Lord 
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JesTis  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  me.  Dear- 
est Lydia,  dear  children,  farewell.  My 
brain  bums  as  the  recollection  grows.  My 
dear,  dear  wife,  farewell. 

"Hugh  Millke." 

What  a  legacy  of  love  to  a  broken- 
hearted femily !  and  to  us,  and  all  who 
loved  him,  how  pleasing  to  observe,  that 
in  that  bewildering  hour,  when  the  hoiTor 
of  that  great  darkness  came  down  upon 
that  noble  spirit,  and  some  hideous,  shape- 
less phantom  overpowered  it,  and  took 
from  it  even  the  capacity  to  discern  the 
right  from  the  wrong,  humility,  and  fiiith, 
and  affection,  still  kept  their  hold ;  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  intellect,  that  tender 
heart  remaining  still  unbroken.  These 
last  lines  remain  as  the  surest  evidence  of 
the  mysterious  power  that  laid  his  spirit 
prostrate,  and  of  the  noble  elements  of 
which  that  spirit  was  composed — ^humble, 
and  reverent,  and  loving,  to  the  last. 

Yesterday,  at  the  request  of  friends, 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  Procura- 
tor-Fiscal, 9,  po8t-7nortem  examination  of 
the  body  took  place.  We  subjoin  the 
result : 

"Edinburgh,  December  26,  1856. 

"  We  hereby  certify,  on  soul  and  con- 
science, that  we  have  this  day  examined 
the  body  of  Mr,  Hugh  Miller,  at  Shrub 
Moimt,  Portobello. 

"  The  cause  of  death  we  found  to  be  a 
pistol-shot  through  the  left  side  of  the 
chest ;  and  this,  wo  are  satisfied,  was  in- 
flicted by  his  own  hand. 

"  From  the  diseased  appearances  found 
in  the  brain,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  case,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  act  was  suicidal  under  the  im- 
pulse of  insanity. 

"James  Mili^eb, 
A.  H.  Balfoub, 
W.  T.  Gairdxer, 
A.  M.  Edwards." 

W^  must  ask  to  be  excused  from  at- 
tempting any  analysis  of  Mr.  Miller's 
character  and  genius,  or  any  estimate  of 
the  distbiguLshed  services  he  has  rendered 
to  literature,  science,  and  the  Christian 
faith.  His  loss  is  too  heavy  a  one — ^his 
removal  has  come  upon  us  too  suddenly 
and  too  awfully  for  mind  or  hand  to  be 
steady  enough  tor  such  a  task.  The  voice 
of  the  public  press  has  already  told  what 
a  place  he  had  won  lor  himself  in  the  ad- 


miration and  affection  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  for  the  delicate  and  tender  way  in 
which  the  manner  of  his  departure  has 
universally  been  alluded  to,  were  we  per- 
mitted to  speak  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's friends,  we  should  express  our  deep- 
est gratitude.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  wor- 
thy tribute  that  his  brother  journalists 
have  rendered  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
was  a  laborer  along  with  them  in  elevat- 
ing the  talent  and  tone  of  our  newspaper 
literature. 

As  Free  Churchmen,  however,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  were  we  to  omit  all  re- 
ference, at  such  a  time  as  this,  to  what  he 
did  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  his  adop- 
tion. Dr.  Chalmers  did  not  err  when, 
self- oblivious,  he  spake  of  Mr.  Miller,  as 
he  so  often  did,  as  the  greatest  Scotchman 
alive  after  Sir  Walter  Scott's  death,  and 
as  the  man  who  had  done  more  than  all 
others  to  defend  and  make  popular 
throughout  the  country  the  non-intrusion 
cause.  We  know  well  what  the  mutual 
love  and  veneration  was  of  those  two 
great  men  for  one  another  whilst  living ; 
and  now  that  both  are  gone — and  here- 
after we  believe  still  more  so  than  even 
now — ^their  two  names  will  be  intertwined 
in  the  mrateful  and  admiring  remem- 
brance of  the  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Free  Church.  It  was  the  high  honor 
of  the  writer  of  these  hurried  lines  to  re- 
cord the  part  taken  by  his  venerated  re- 
lative in  that  great  ecclesiastical  struggle 
which  terminated  in  the  Dismption.  At 
that  time  it  was  matter  to  him  of  great 
regret  that,  as  his  office  was  that  of  the 
biographer,  and  not  of  the  historian,  there 
did  not  occur  those' natural  ot>portunities 
of  speaking  of  the  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  that  struggle,  of  which  he  gladlv 
woidd  have  availed  himsel£  And  ne  al- 
most wishes  now  that  he  had  violated 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  his  duty,  in 
order  to  create  such  an  opportunity.  He 
feels  as  if  in  this  he  had  done  some  injust- 
ice to  the  dead  —  an  injustice  which  it 
would  gratify  him  beyond  measure  if  he 
could  now  in  any  way  repur,  by  express- 
ing it  as  his  o^'n  judgment,  ana  the 
judgment  of  the  vastbo^  of  his  Church, 
that,  next  to  the  writings  and  actings  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  the  leading  articles  of  Mr. 
MUler  in  this  journal  did  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  give  the  Free  Church  the 
I)lace  it  holds  in  the  affections  of  so  many 
of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

But  Mr.  Miller  was  &r  more  than  a 
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Free  Churchman,  and  did  for  the  Christ- 
ianity  of  his  country  g^nd  the  world. a  far 
higher  service  than  any  which  in  that 
simple  character  and  office  was  rendered 
by  him.  There  was  nothing  in  him  of  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  sectarian.  He 
breathed  too  broad  an  atmosphere  to  live 
and  move  within  such  narrow  bounds. 
In  the  heat  of  the  conflict  there  may  have 
been  too  much  occasionally  of  the  partisan ; 
and  in  the  pleasure  that  the  sweep  and 
stroke  of  his  intellectual  tomahawk  gave 
to  him  who  wielded  it,  be  may  have  for- 
gotten at  times  the  pain  inflicted  where  it 
fell ;  but  let  his  writings  before  and  after 
the  Disruption  be  now  consulted,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  it  was  mainly  because  of 
his  firm  belief  whether  right  or  wrong, 
that  the  interests  of  vital  godliness  were 
wrapped  up  in  it,  that  he  took  his  stand, 
and  played  his  conspicuous  part,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  conflict.  It  is  well  known 
that  for  some  time  past — for  reasons  to 
which  it  would  be  altogether  unseasonable 
to  allude — ^he  has  ceased  to  take  any  active 
part  in  ecclesiastical  aflairs.  He  had  re- 
tired even,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
field  of  general  literature,  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Geology,  His  past 
labors  in  this  department — enough  to  give 
him  a  high  and  honored  place  among  its 
most  distinguished  cultivators — ^he  looked 
upon  but  as  his  training  for  the  great  life- 
work  he  had  marked  out  for  himself — ^the 
full  investigation  and  illustration  of  the 
Geology  of  Scotland.  He  had  large  ma-, 
terials  already  collected  for  this  work; 
and  it  was  his  intention,  after  completing 
that  volume  which  has  happily  been  left 
in  so  finished  a  state,  to  set  himself  to 
their  arrangement.  The  friends  of  science 
in  many  lands  will  mourn  over  the  incom- 
pleted project  which,  however  ably  it  may 
hereafter  be  accomplished  by  another,  it 
were  vain  to  hope  shall  ever  be  so  accom- 
plished as  it  should  have  been  by  one  who 
united  in  himself  the  power  of  accurate 
observation,  of  logical  deduction,  of  broad 
goneralization,  and  of  pictorial  and  poetic 
representation.  But  the  friends  of  Christ- 
ianity can  not  regret,  that  since  it  was 
the  mysterious  decree  of  Heaven  that  he 
should  prematurely  fall — his  work  as  a 
pure  Geologist  not  half  done — he  should 
have  been  led  aside  by  the  publication  of 
the  Vestiges  of  Creation  to  that  track  of 
semi-theological,  semi-scientific  research  to 
which  his  later  studies  and  later  writings 
have  been    devoted.    That,  as    it   now 


seems  to  us,  was  the  great  work  which  it 
was  given  him  on  earth  to  do— to  illustrate 
the  perfect  harmonv  of  all  that  science 
tells  us  of  the  physical  structure  and  his- 
tory of  our  globe,  with  all  that  the  Bible 
tells  us  of  the  creation  and  government  of 
this  earth  by  and  through  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.  The  establishment  and  exhibi- 
tion of  that  harmony  was  a  task  to  which 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  no 
man  living  so  competent  as  he  ?  We 
leave  it  to  the  ftiture  to  declare  how  much 
he  has  done  by  his  writings  to  ftdfiU  that 
task ;  but  mourning,  as  we  now  can  only 
do,  over  his  sad  and  melancholy  death — 
to  that  very  death,  with  all  the  tragic 
circumstances  that  surround  it,  we  would 
point  as  the  closing  sacrifice  offered  on  the 
altar  of  our  faith.  His  very  intellect,  his 
reason — God's  most  precious  gift — a  gift 
dearer  than  life — ^perished  in  the  great 
endeavor  to  harmonize  the  works  and 
word  of  the  Eternal.  A  most  inscrutable 
event,  that  such  an  intellect  should  have 
been  suffered  to  go  to  wreck  through  too 
eager  a  prosecution  of  such  a  work.  But 
amid  the  mystery,  which  we  can  not  pene- 
trate, our  lov^,  and  our  veneration,  and 
our  gratitude,  toward  that  so  highly- 
gifted  and  truly  Christian  man  shall  only 
grow  the  deeper  because  of  the  cloud  and 
the  whirlwind  in  which  he  has  been  borne 
off  from  our  side. 


(lYom  the  Scotsman.) 

Rarely  are  we  called  upon  to  perform  a 
duty  so  painful,  alike  in  itself,  and  in  the 
sudden  cu*cumstances  of  its  occurrence,  as 
to  record  the  death  of  Hugh  Miller.  His 
name,  as  editor  of  the  Witness^  as  a  man 
of  science,  and  as  a  genial  and  admirable 
writer  on  social  and  literary  topics,  is 
known  wherever  our  recent  literature 
itself  is  known;  and  in  Edinburgh,  the 
city  of  his  adoption,  and  nursery  of  his 
talents  and  reputation,  his  death  is  felt 
and  mourned  as  a  public  loss.  However 
sadly  the  narrative  of  his  death  may  touch 
Mr.  Miller's  immediate  friends,  it  will  be 
to  them  less  startling  than  to  others  una- 
ware of  his  peculiar  temperament,  and  of 
his  recent  state  of  health  as  a  sufferer  from 
nervous  depression  and  irritation, 

Mr.  Miller  has  ^en  a  victim  to  over- 
work of  the  brain — the  peculiar  malady  of 
th^se  days,  and  of  men  of  his  class.  Such, 
we  know,  was  and  had  long  been  his  own 
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conviction.  Years  ago,  and  again  within 
these  two  or  three  days,  he  was  pleased, 
in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  to  warn  the 
writer  of  these  few  hasty  and  halting 
words  against  what  he  thought  dangers  of 
that  class,  pointing  to  his  own  case  as  an 
example  deterring  from  continuous  efforts 
and  anxieties,  m  this  respect,  however, 
Mr.  Miller  suffered,  we  suspect,  from  a 
somewhat  peculiar  temperament— he  did 
not  work  easy,  but  with  laborious  special 
preparation,  and  then  with  throes  that 
tortured  him  during  the  process,  and  left 
him  exhausted  afterwards.  In  saying  this, 
however,  we  speak  only  of  tne  more 
recent  years;  and  it  is  at  least  six  or 
seven  years  since  we  heard  him  complain 
that  hard  work  had  left  him  only  "  half  a 
man,"  and  that  he  could  do  only  half  work 
with  double  toil 

Although  apparently  a  man  of  physical 
as  well  as  moral  courage,  he  had  a  curious 
tendency  to  keep  fire-arms  about  his 
house  and  person.  When  ho  lived  at 
Sylvan  Place,  to  the  south  of  the  Meadows, 
he  was  accustomed,  when  going  home 
after  nightfall,  to  carry  a  loaded  pistol, 
and,  from  some  allusions^  his  work, 
"First  Impressions  of  England,"  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  followed  the  same  practice 
when  travelling,  or  at  least  when  on  his 
pedestrian  excursions.  One  of  his  very 
oldest  friends,  ordinarily  residing  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country,  jocularly  sur- 
prised him  one  night  two  or  three  years 
ago  in  a  well-frequented  Edinburgh  street, 
and  was  amazed  by  his  suddenly  turning 
round  and  presenting  a  pistol.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  habit  was  acquired  by  Mr. 
Miller  when  he  was  accountant  in  a  bank 
at  Cromarty,  and  employed  occasionally 
to  carry  specie  to  the  other  branches.  To 
that  habit,  we  have  apparently  in  great 
part  to  ascribe  the  event  we  to-day  de- 
plore, and  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Scottish  people  will  hear  with  startlincr 
andgrieC 

Scarcely  can  we  attempt^  on  so  sudden 
a  call,  to  note  at  all  adequately  either  the 
labors  or  the  attainments  of  the  deceased. 
Such  a  work,  however,  is  less  necessary  in 
this  instance  than  in  the  case  of  many  a 
more  prominent  and  public  man.  Though 
of  a  singularly  retiring  and  sensitive 
nature,  and,  for  his  position,  of  a  remarka- 
bly secluded  life,  Mr.  Miller  was  known, 
through  the  leading  incidents  of  his  his- 
tory, to  all  who  interested  themselves  in 
science  or  general  literature,  partly  through 


friends  making  public — to  his  honor — 
the  interesting  circumstances  of  his  rise 
and  of  his  vigorous' exertions  to  become  a 
man  of  science  and  letters,  and  more  fully 
by  his  own  recent  autobiographical  worlc, 
"My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters."  Be- 
ginning his  literary  career  as  a  correspond- 
ent ot  the  Inverness  Courier  —  whose 
accomplished  editor  will  be  amone  his 
sinccrest  lamenters — he  asserted  his  claims 
as  a  delightful  sketcher  of  manners  and  of 
natural  scenery  and  objects,  and  next  as  a 
powerful  writer  on  ecclesiastical  politics. 
It  was  only  when  the  comparative  ease 
and  leisure  he  enjoyed  as  editor  of  the 
Witness  enabled  hun  to  follow  the  natural 
bent  of  his  inclinations  and  genius  that  he 
developed  that  power  of  observation  and 
research  which  he  had  cultivated,  almost 
furtively,  throughout  his  whole  career, 
that  he  became  known  as  a  discoverer  in 
science,  and  as  one  of  the  most  felicitous 
of  its  popular  illustrators.  He  was  bom 
in  October^  1802,  as  he  himself  tells  ns  in 
the  fascinating  narrative  of  his  life  already 
alluded  to.  He  has  thus  been  out  oiF  at 
the  early  age  of  fifty-four,  while  engaged 
on  works  to  which  he  had  devoted  years 
of  toil  and  research,  and  from  which  the 
geological  world  expected  a  rich  harvest 
of  new  ideas  and  valuable  results.  IBs 
"  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of 
Scotland,"  published  about  twenty  years 
ago,  which  was  intended  for  a  narrow 
circle,  revealed  his  poetical  imagination 
and  his  extraordinary  power  of  writing. 
The  "  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  published  m 
1841,  while  it  placed  him  in  tne  first  class 
of  geologists,  and  made  his  name  known 
over  Europe  as  a  man  of  science,  charmed 
even  ordinary  readers  by  the  fascination 
of  its  style.  In  1849  he  published  ^Foot- 
prints of  the  Creator,  or  the  Asterolepia 
of  Stromness,"  one  object  of  which  was  to 
expose  the  flimsy  sophistry — and  what  he' 
deemed  the  atheistical  tendexioy— K>f  the 
"Vestiges  of  the  Natural  tiOstory  of 
Creation."  It  is  ably  reasoned,  and,  like 
his  other  works,  beautifiilly  written.  Be- 
sides these,  and  passing  over  bis  articles 
in  the  Witness,  he  pubEshed  a  small  vol* 
ume,  "First  bipressions  of  England** — 
we  think  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 
Many  of  his  geological  papers,  scattered 
through  the  columns  of  the  WUness^  and 
no  doubt  others  still  existing  in  manuscript^ 
he  intended  to  publish  in  a  more  accessi- 
ble form;  and  deep  will  be  the  disappoint- 
ment caused  by  his  death  among  the  vide 
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circle  of  his  admirers,  who  yet  expected 
many  works,  to  instruct  and  delight,  from 
his  pen.  His  wonderful  command  of  the 
English  language,  and  the  charms  of  his 
style,  drew  a  Rowing  tribute  to  his  elo- 
quence from  Dr.  Buckland,  (himself  a  first- 
rate  writer,)  which  has  often  been  quoted. 
"  I  would  i^ve  my  left  hand  to  possess 
such  powers  of  description  as  this  man ; 
and  if  it  please  Providence  to  spare  his 
useful  life,  he,  if  any  one,  will  certainly 
render  the  science  attractive  and  popular, 
and  do  equal  service  to  Theology  and 
Geology."  Bred  a  mason,  with  onlv  com- 
mon education,  he  raised  himself  u'om  a 
humble  rank  of  life  by  his  native  talent  to 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  best 
writers  and  most  scientific  thinkers  of  the 
age.  His  country  will  long  honor  him  as 
a  noble  example  of  a  self-educated  Scots- 
man. 

In  Hugh  Miller  the  newspaper  press  of 
Scotland  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who 
was  felt  to  give  it  dignity  and  character. 
Although  scarcely  aiming  at  the  perform- 
ance of  some  of  the  most  arduous  duties 
of  a  journalist,  the  vigor  and  completeness 
of  many  of  the  articles  he  supplied  to  his 
journal  were  the  admiration  alike  of  his 
own  party  and  of  the  public,  and  of  friends 
and  opponents  among  his  contemporaries. 
The  purity  and  vigor  of  his  English,  his 
wealtn  of  literary  allusion,  his  trenchant 
sarcasm,  his  jets  of  true  humor,  never 
altogether  wanting  even  in  the  least 
happy  of  his  productions,  gave  to  some  of 
them  a  celebrity  and  length  of  life  very 
rarely  attained  by  any  writings  that  make 
their  way  to  the  world  through  a  news- 
paper. Having  often  had  occasion  to  dif- 
fer from  him  in  matters  of  taste,  and  still 
oftener  in  matters  of  opinion,  we  are  at 
this  painftil  moment  thankftil  that  we  did 
not,  even  when  controversy  was  hottest, 
neglect  any  clear  calls  or  fair  opportunities 
to  make  acknowledgment,  however  im- 
perfectly, of  his  genius  and  his  moral 
worth. 

{fhrni  the  Edinburgh  Adoertiser.) 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  and  painftd 
regret  that  we  announce  to  our  readers 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  of  the 
Wit^iess.  ♦  *  ♦  f  jj^  work 
— over-labor  at  which  was  the  mediate 
cause  of  his  death — was  doubtless  his 
long-projected  work  on  the  Geology  of 
Scotlano,  which  he  intended  to  be  his 


magnum  opus^  and  comer-stone  of  his  re- 
putation as  a  man  of  science.  It  was  no 
chance  leap  that  led  Hugh  Miller  to  com- 
petence and  distinction.  His  whole  life 
was  a  progress,  a  constant  preparation 
for  something  better.  He  knew  that 
there  was  but  one  thing  he  could  carry 
out  of  this  world — ^namely,  himself — ^the 
nature  which  God  had  given  him;  and 
so,  by  God's  grace,  he  sought  to  cultivate 
it,  to  his  true  profit  here  and  lasting  en- 
joyment hereafter.  And  now,  like  many 
another  distinguished  man  of  this  brain- 
destroying  age,  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
his  over-great  devotion  to  the  work 
which  he  felt  it  was  his  province  to  per- 
form. His  death  has  been  felt  as  a  shock 
by  the  whole  community  of  our  city.  It 
was  so  sudden,  so  strange,  so  appalling. 
It  was  the  last  form  of  death  which  we 
should  have  anticipated  for  Hugh  Miller, 
— ^for  that  fii-m,  self-possessed  man,  who 
trusted  in  God,  and  never  shrunk  from  a 
duty  in  life.  It  is  a  lesson  for  humanity 
to  lay  to  heart ;  and  while  we  thus  hasten 
to  pay  an  honest  tribute  to  his  memory, 
the  thought  comes  home  to  us,  as  it  must 
to  all,  that  truly  "  we  know  not  what  a 
day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth." 


{From  ihe  Scottish  Guardian.) 

We  pen  these  mournful  words  [the 
death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller]  with  a  stnck- 
en  and  sad  heart.  The  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Hugh  Miller  will  be 
heard  with  a  thrill  of  genuine  sorrow 
throughout  thia  Church  in  which  he 
was  a  standard-bearer — ^throughout  Scot- 
land, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ornaments — ^throughout  the 
world  of  science,  which  associates  his 
honored  name  with  those  of  the  men 
most  distinguished  in  onr  day,  as  fellow- 
workers  in  building  up  the  stately  fabric 
of  the  modem  geology.  *  *  Our 
readers  will  remember  the  zeal  and 
energy  with  which  Mr.  Miller  devoted 
himself  to  the  defense  of  the  Church's 
spiritual  liberties.  Even  beyond  the  im- 
mediate sphere  of  the  contest,  his  vigor- 
ous, hvely,  and  trenchant  articles 
were  universally  read  and  admired,  as 
specimens  of  powerful  controversial  writ- 
ing. Beyond  all  comparison,  out  of  the 
Church  Courts,  Hugn  Miller  was  the 
most  popular  champion  the  Church  pos- 
sessed.   At  the  time  of  her  triumphant 
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exoda%  when  her  ministers  and  members 
assembled  in  Canonmills  Hall  in  the  fall 
flush  of  victory  and  freedom,  the  appear- 
ance of  none  of  her  defenders,  amidst 
that  vast  and  animated  throng — where 
Chalmers,  and  Welsh,  and  Gordon,  and 
Cunningham,  and  Candlish  stood  con- 
spicuous— elicited  plaudits  louder  and 
longer  than  when  Hugh  Miller  was  seen 
lifting  his  stalwart  form  and  noble  head 
amongst  the  people.  But  the  columns  of 
the  Witness  were  not  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  the  ecclesiastical  discussion  of  the 
day.  Its  large-hearted  editor  was  en- 
dowed with  intellectual  sympathies  which 
polemics  could  not  narrow  or  repress.  * 
*  To  Mr.  Miller,  more  than  to  any 
other  geologist,  undoubtedly  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  demonstrated,  what  pre- 
vious observers  had  begun  to  suspect, 
that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  entitled 
to  rank  as  an  independent  formation,  by 
its  distinctive  fossils,  many  of  which  he 
was  the  first  to  discover  and  describe. 
Mr.  Miller  had  projected,  and  had  ad- 
vanced far  in  the  preparation  o^  a  work 
on  the  general  geology  of  Scotland ;  but 
it  is  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  that  his 
name  as  a  geologist  will  be  permanently 
connected.  The  work  in  which  he  traces 
the  progress  of  his  observations,  has  been 
probably  perused  more  for  its  moral  inter- 
est and  its  literary  excellences  than  even 
for  its  geological  descriptions.  It  is  such  a 
book  as  Oliver  Goldsmith  might  have  writ- 
ten, had  he  been  a  naturalist,  which  he  was 
not ;  but  still  when  Goldsmith  wrote  on 
natural  history,  he  threw  the  natural  his- 
torians into  the  shade  by  his  marvellous 
powers  of  description ;  and  of  all  the  wri- 
ters of  the  golden  age  of  British  Hterature, 
it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  Mr. 
Miller's  style  came  nearest  to  the  exqui- 
site English  of  Goldsmith.  To  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's versatile  talents,  and  the  varied  con- 
tributions of  his  pen  to  criticism,  art, 
pliilosophy,  and  science,  is  applicable, 
also,  more  than  to  any  other  writer  of 
the  day,  the  panegyric  pronounced  upon 
Goldsmith,  that  there  was  no  branch  of 
knowledge  which  he  did  not  touch,  and 
which,  touching,  ho  did  adorn.  His  most 
profound  work,  the  "  Footprints  of  the 
Creator,  or  the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness," 
is  a  contribution  to  natural  theology  of 
inestimable  importance.  It  has  been 
adopted  as  a  text  book  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  teachers  of  geology  in  the 
Universities ;  and  it  has  done  more  to  ex- 


pose the  atheistical  fallacies  and  sophistries 
of  the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation"  tluui  even  the  elaborate  essays 
of  Sedgwick  and  Brewster. 

But  to  other  and  abler  pens  must  be 
assigned  the  task  of  estimating  the  genius, 
the  character,  and  the  services  to  rdigion, 
science,  literature,  and  social  progress  of 
this  marvellous  man.  We  must  content 
ourselves  ^dth  these  brief  and  hasty  recot 
leotions  of  his  life  and  labors,  in  recording 
the  unexpected  and  sorrowftd  intelligenoe 
of  his  death.  Thousands  here  and  in 
other  lands  wiQ  join  with  us  in  the  tribute 
of  an  honest  tear  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  of  true  heart  and  noble  powers  of 
intellect,  devoted  to  the  loftiest  purposes. 
Little  did  we  think,  when  we  met  Mr. 
Miller  last  year,  in  the  genial  and  kindly 
intercourse  of  the  British  Association, 
that  we  were  to  see  his  face  no  more; 
and  that  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-four,  he 
would  be  lost  to  the  Church  which  he 
loved,  and  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
science,  which  owes  so  much  to  his  ex- 
ample and  labors.  Death  has  made  sad 
inroads  of  late  years  upon  the  ranks  of 
the  cultivators  of  natund  science.  Dr. 
Landsborough,  Professor  Edward  Forbes, 
Dr.  Johnston  of  Berwick,  Mr.  Yarrell, 
and  now  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  have  passed 
away  in  rapid  succession — and  now  Forbes 
and  Miller  have  left  behind  them  no 
equals. 

"  Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mouniain-Bummita, 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbixw  band. 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother, 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land!" 


{From  the  Edinlmrgh  Sxpnm.) 

Hugh  Miller,  the  greatest  living  Scotch- 
man, died  on  Wednesday  mommg  in  a 
peculiarly  tra^c  manner,  and  at  a  period 
of  life  when  his  intellect  and  attafaiments 
bad  reached  maturity,  and  enjoyed  the 
prospect  of  a  whole  generation's  labor 
and  nan-est.  He  has  passed  away  from 
amongst  us  in  the  meridian  of  his  genius, 
when  the  victory  over  difilculties  and 
discouragements  had  been  achieved,  with 
such  a  reserve  of  power  as  warranted  us 
to  anticipate  many  great  and  easy  doamg 
performances.  His  past  career  had  been 
an  uj>-hill  struggle,  to  conquer  his  true 
position;  and  his  fiiture  life,  it  was  ex- 
pected, wolild  be  illustrated  by  literary 
and  scientific  successes.    Though  he  hu 
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been  prematurely  cut  off,  and  in  a  way 
peculiarly  sad,  yet  he  has  lived  long 
enough  to  achieve  a  permanent  reputa- 
tion, and  to  show  what  a  self-educated 
and  self-reliant  working-man  can  do,  when 
entering  the  lists  against  rivals  who  have 
known  a  much  more  auspicious  fortune. 
We  are  glad  that  he  has  written  his  auto- 
biography, and  that  he  has  thus  exhibited 
the  example,  and  expounded  the  moral 
of  his  own  mental  history,  as  a  curious 
study  in  favor  of  unassisted  training. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  he  published 
"  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  or  the 
Story  of  My  Education ;"  and  the  critics 
who  then  complained  of  the  aocount,  as 
rather  early  in  date,  and  somewhat  ego- 
tistical in  character,  will  now  be  very 
thankful  that  it  i^peared,  and  be  disposed 
to  regard  it  with  the  candor  and  interest 
which  they  formerly  suppressed.  Had 
he  deferred  his  reminiscences  until  he  was 
aged,  the  world  would  have  been  left,  at 
the  moment  of  his  tragical  death,  without 
any  record  of  the  highlv  romantic  and 
valuable  particulars  of  nis  youth  and 
early  manhood.  He  has  departed  at  his 
meridian ;  and  it  is  well  that  he  did  not 
wait  until  that  evening  which  never  came, 
to  recall  the  bygone  incidents.  *  * 
Scotland  is  much  poorer  by  the  event, 
though  Hugh  Miller,  when  no  more  than 
a  name,  will  continue  to  influence  and 
stimulate  our  ablest  countrymen  age  after 
age.  For  general  strength  of  intellect 
he  is  not  inferior  to  Robert  Bums,  whilst 
in  moral  aspects  he  stands  foremost  in  the 
view  of  every  Scotchman  aspiring  to  be 
in  the  van  of  his  counti*ymen.  We  have 
lost  our  grandest  representative  of  the 
working-men  of  Scotland ;  and  to  think 
that  that  stalwart  and  massy  form,  instinct 
with  tenacious  life,  has  succumbed  to  the 
mere  incident  of  a  dream ! 


{IVom  ihe  Edinburgh  CouranL) 

Science  and  letters  have  to  deplore  the 
painful  and  untimely  loss  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  time  and 
country.  *        ♦        ♦         rpj^^  story 

of  the  life  which  has  come  to  so  sad  an 
end,  needs  not  now  to  be  told.  His  own 
graceful  and  graphic  pen  has  made  the 
world  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth  and  boyhood,  his  self-instruc- 
tion in  a  wide  circle  of  knowledge,  and 
his  rise  from  a  lot  of  toil  and  obscurity  to 


a  position  of  comparative  ease  and  ac- 
knowledged eminence.  ♦  *  ♦ 
Much  of  Mr.  Miller^s  character  may  be 
read  in  his  published  works.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  reasoning  and  imaginative 
powers  are  found  combmed  in  so  large  a 
measure  in  the  same  mind ;  and  in  this 
rare  union  lay  the  secret  of  his  stren^h 
as  an  author.  In  force  of  description 
— in  the  power  of  bringing  scenes  and  ob- 
jects in  all  their  details  before  his  readers 
in  the  most  vivid  light — ^he  has  left 
perhaps  no  equal — certamly  no  superior — 
among  Uving  writers. 


{From  1^  WUneas  of  December  31,  1856.) 

From  the  firmament  of  British  litera- 
ture and  science  a  great  light  has  depart- 
ed. But  yesterday  we  rejoiced  in  its 
beams,  and  now  it  has  set  all  suddenly 
and  forever ;  and  to  us  there  remains  but 
the  melancholy  task  of  bewailing  its  de- 
parture, and  tracing  very  hastily  and  im- 
perfectly its  track.  The  intellectual  pow- 
ers of  Hugh  Miller  had  certainly  not  de- 
clined, ae  was  marked  to  the  very  last 
by  that  wonderful  robustness  of  mind 
which  had  characterized  him  all  through 
life.  His  sense  was  as  manly,  his  judg- 
ment as  sound  and  comprehensive,  his 
Eenetration  as  discriminating  and  deep, 
is  imagination  as  vigorous  and  bold,  and* 
his  taste  as  pure  and  trusty,  as  they  had 
ever  been.  The  whole  of  his  great  pow- 
ers were  found  working  together  up  to 
the  last  week  of  his  earthly  career,  with 
their  usually  calm,  noiseless  strength,  and 
finely  balanced  and  exquisitely  toned  har- 
mony. We  have  evidence  of  this  fiict 
under  his  own  hand  in  recent  numbers  of 
the  Witness.  His  last  two  articles  were, 
the  one  on  Russia,  and  the  other  on  our 
modem  poets.  The  former — ^that  on  the 
resources  of  the  Rusoan  empire — ^is  cha- 
racterized by  the  same  wide  range  of 
thinking,  the  same  skill  in  analysis,  and 
the  same  power  of  grouping  and  arrang- 
ing detaib,  and  making  them  to  throw 
light  on  some  great  principle,  which  usu- 
aUy  marked  and  notified  his  hand  when 
employed  on  such  subjects.  The  latter — 
that  on  the  poets — ^is  rich  and  genial  as 
usual,  betokening  a  full  and  unclouded 
recollection  of  all  his  early  reading  in  that 
department  of  our  literature,  aboimding 
in  the  finest  touches  of  pathos  and  beau- 
ty, and  redolent  with  a  most  generous 
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sympathy  with  kindred  genius.  It  is  not 
inconsistent  with  what  we  have  now 
stated,  and  it  is  tlie  fiict,  that  latterly  the 
inroads  of  disease,  w^hich  had  entrenched 
itself  deeply  in  a  constitution  originally 
strong,  and  which  kept  steadily  advanc- 
ing upon  the  vital  powers,  had  come  so 
near  tne  seat  of  the  mind,  that  for  short 
intervals  the  noble  spirit  was  sadly  be- 
clouded, and  its  moral  and  intellectual 
action  momentarily  suspended.  But, 
apart  from  this,  there  seemed  ground  to 
believe  that  there  was  yet  before  Mr. 
Miller  much  honorable  and  noble  labor. 
The  strong  man,  afler  all  his  tasks,  ap- 
peared to  be  still  strong.  His  powers 
were  mellowing  into  richness,  and  calm, 
matured  strength;  his  conceptions  of 
great  principles  were  growing  yet  wider ; 
his  store  of  ^ts,  literary  as  well  as  scien- 
tific, was  accumulating  with  every  busy 
and  laborious  year  that  passed  over  him ; 
and  there  did  seem  ground  to  expect  from 
his  pen,  imrivalled  among  his  contempo- 
raries in  its  exquisite  purity  and  calm 
power,  many  a  deep-tnoughted  article, 
and  many  a  profomidly-reasoned  and  rich- 
ly-illustrated volume.  We  looked  to  him 
lor  the  solution  of  many  a  dark  question 
in  science ;  and  we  certainly  hoped,  from 
that  fine  union  of  science  and  theology 
which  dwelt  in  him  above  all  men,  for  a 
yet  fuller  and  more  comjplete  adjustment 
of  the  two  great  records  of  Creation — 
that  of  the  Rocks,  and  that  of  Moses. 
But  alas  I  all  these  hopes  have  suddenly 
failed  us.  It  seemed  right  otherwise  to  the 
Great  Disposer  of  aU.  He  has  said  to  his 
faithful  servant,  "  Enough." 

Let  us  look  back  u}x>n  that  wort  We 
by  no  means  aim  at  giving  a  calm,  well- 
weighed,  and  deeply-pondered  estimate  of 
it,  but  only  such  a  elance  as  the  circum- 
stances permit  and  require.  His  great 
and  special  work  was  his  advocaw  of  the 
principles  of  the  Free  Church.  ]Mfr.  Miller 
was  par  excellence  the  popular  expounder 
and  defender  of  these  principles,  whether 
in  their  embryotic  state  in  the  Non-Intru- 
sion party,  or  as  embodied  in  the  fully 
developed  and  completely  emancipated 
Free  Protesting  Church  of  Scotland.  For 
this  service,  in  connection  with  which  he 
would  have  best  liked  to  be  remembered, 
as  he  l>e8t  deserved  it,  he  had  unconscious- 
ly been  undergoing  a  course  of  prepara- 
tion even  when  a  boy.  He  himself  has 
told  us  with  what  eagerness  he  devoured, 
at  that  period  of  life,  the  legendary  histo- 


ries of  Wallace  and  Bruce ;  and  the  ocoa- 
pation  had  its  use..  It  gave  him  a  capaci- 
ty for  admiring  what  was  great  though 
perilous  in  exploit,  and  for  truly  .and 
largely  sympathizing  with  what  was  pa- 
triotic and  self-sacrificing  in  character; 
and  so  it  created  a  groundwork  for  his 
own  future  thinking  and  acting.  The  ad- 
miration he  then  bore  to  these  earliest  of 
our  "  Scottish  worthies,"  who  vindicated 
on  Bannockbum,  and  kindred  fields,  Scot- 
land's right  to  be  an  independent  and  free 
country,  he  afterwards  transferred  to  our 
later  "Worthies,"  whom  he  revered  as 
greater  still.  Not  that  he  ever  lost  his 
admiration  of  the  former,  or  ceased  to 
value  the  incalculable  services  theyren- 
dered  to  the  Scottish  nation;  but  that  he 
regarded  Knox  and  Melville  as  men  ocon- 
ppng  a  yet  higher  platform— as  ^fted 
with  a  yet  deeper  insight  into  their  conn- 
try's  w^ants, — as,  in  uiort,  carrying  for- 
ward and  consummating  the  glorious  task 
which  Wallace  and  Bruce  had  but  brann. 
He  saw  that  unless  our  reformers  nad 
come  after  our  heroes,  planting  schoolsi 
founding  colleges,  and,  above  fSl,  impart- 
mg  to  their  countrymen  a  scriptural  and 
rational  fidth,  in  vain  had  Bruce  unsheathp 
ed  his  sword, — ^in  vain  had  Wallace  laid. 
down  his  life.  Wallace  and  Brace  had 
created  an  independent  country;  Knox 
and  Melville  had  created  an  iadependent 
people.  They  were  the  creators  of  the 
Scottish  nation, — the  real  cnfranchisers  of 
our  people ;  and  it  was  this  that  taught 
Mr.  Miller  to  venerate  these  men  so  pro- 
foundly, and  that  made  him  in  his  inmost 
soul  a  devoted  follower,  and  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  great  fiu^ulties  a  defender  of 
their  cause.  He  was  a  soldier  from  lore 
— ^pure,  heroic,  chivalrous  devotion  soar- 
ing infinitely  above  the  partisan.  He 
saw  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
the  creator  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people  of  Scotland — that  she  was  the 
grand  palladium  of  the  country's  KbertieB 
— ^that  while  she  stood  an  independent 
and  free  institution,  the  people  stood  an 
independent  and  free  nation — and  that 
bonds  to  her  meant  slavery  to  them. 
Therefore  did  he  gird  on  the  sword  ^en 
he  saw  peril  gathering  around  her.  TIm 
privileges — ^the  entire  standing  of  tiM 
common  people,  as  given  them  oy  the  re- 
formation— ^he  saw  to  be  in  danger:  he 
was  '^  one  of  themselves ;"  and  he  felt  and 
fought  as  if  almost  the  quarrel  had  been  e 
personal  one,  and  the  question  at  issue  hv 
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own  liberty  or  slavery.  How  richly 
equipped  and  nobly  armed  he  came  into 
the  field,  we  need  not  here  state.  What 
fullness  yet  precision  of  ecclesiastical  lore, 
what  strength  and  conclusiveness  of  argu- 
ment— ^what  flashes  of  humor,  wit,  and 
sarcasm — ^and  in  what  a  luminous  yet 
profoundly  philosophical  light  did  he  set 
the  great  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy, making  them  patent  in  the  very 
cottages  of  our  land,  and  so  fixing  them 
in  the  understandings  of  the  very  hum- 
blest of  our  people,  that  they  never  after- 
wards could  be  either  misunderstood  or 
forgotten  I  It  was  thus  that  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  great  result  of  the  18th 
of  May,  1843. 

Of  Mr.  Miller  as  a  man  of  science  and  a 
public  journalist  we  can  not  speak  at  pre- 
sent at  any  length.  In  him  the  love  of 
science  was  deeply  seated  and  early  deve- 
loped. The  first  arena  on  which  he  ap- 
peared— obscure  and  humble  as  it  was — 
afforded  him  special  opportunities  of  ini- 
tiating himself  mto  what  to  him  was  then, 
and  continued  ever  afterwards  to  be  a 
most  fascinating  study.  The  study  of 
geoloffy  was  eagerly  prosecuted  amid  the 
multiSrious  duties,  and  during  the  brief 
pauses,  of  a  busy  life.  Several  original 
discoveries  rewarded  hispatient  and  labo- 
rious investigations.  He  succeeded  at 
length  in  placing  his  name  in  the  first 
rank  of  British  scientific  thinkers  and  wri- 
ters. His  works  are  characterized  by  a 
fine  union  of  strict  science,  classic  diction, 
and  enchanting  description,  which  rises 
not  unfi-equently  into  the  loftiest  vein  of 
poetry.  The  fruits  of  his  researches  were 
ever  made  to  bear  upon  the  defence  and 
elucidation  of  the  Oracles  of  Truth.  Our 
common  Christianity  owes  much  to  his 
pen. 

But  the  character  in  which  his  personal 
friends  will  deplore  him  most,  and  will 
most  frequently  recall  his  memory,  will  be 
that  of  the  man.  How  meek  and  gentle 
he  was  I — ^how  tmpretending  and  modest, 
even  as  a  very  child ! — how  true  and  stea- 
dy in  friendship  I — ^how  wise  and  playftd 
his  mirth! — ^how  ripened  and  chastened 
his  wisdom! — ^how  ready  to  counsel  I— - 
how  willing  to  oblige! — ^how  ffenerouB 
and  large  his  sympathies  I  No  httle  jea- 
lousies, no  fretral  envyines,  had  nel 
Even  in  opposition,  how  noble  and  manly 
was  he  :  if  a  powerftd,  he  was  a  fidr  and 
open  antagonist ;  and  whatever  hard 
blows  were  dealt,  they  were  dealt  in  his 


own  journal*  We  have  seen  him  in  vari- 
ous moods  and  in  all  circumstances ;  but 
never  did  we  hear  him  utter  an  unkind 
or  disparaging  word  of  man.  He  was, 
too,  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian ;  and 
the  lively  fiuth  which  he  cherished  in  the 
adorable  Redeemer  and  his  all  efficacious 
sacrifice,  bore  Tabundantly  its  good  fruits 
in  a  life  including  no  ordinary  variety  of 
condition  and  trial,  and  runnmg  on  to 
such  term  as  to  make  abundantly  manifest 
what  manner  of  man  he  was. 


FUNERAL  OF  MB.   HUGH  MILLEB. 

The  mortal  remains  of  this  truly  ^eat 
man  were  consigned  to  the  grave  on  Mon- 
day amid  the  most  marked  demonstra- 
tions of  sorrow  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
community. 

Thirteen  two-horse  mourning  coaches 
were  here  in  waiting  to  convey  the  com- 
pany to  the  place  of  sepulture  in  the 
Grange  Cemetery,  preceded  by  the  hearse, 
which  had  four  horses. 

On  reaching  the  General  Post-Office  in 
Waterloo  Place,  the  ranks  of  the  funeral 
procession  were  largely  augmented,  there 
being  here  as  many  as  from  twenty  to  thir- 
ty pnvate  carriages  in  waitmg,  fiUed  with 
tne  leading  citizens,  and  a  lar^e  body  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks,  classes,  and 
denominations,  drawn  up  in  Hne  three  or 
four  abreast. 

A  still  more  numerous  body  of  the  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  of  parties  from  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Stirling,  Bridge  of  Allan,  and 
other  parts  of  the  countiy,  drew  up  in  the 
rear  of  the  long  line  of  carriages,  while 
the  sides  of  the  streets  were  also  lined 
with  mourners,  who  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession to  the  cemetery.  Besides  the 
large  concourse  of  people  who  here  joined 
the  procession,  the  whole  front  of  the  Re- 
gister office  and  the  comers  of  the  North 
Bridge  were  densely  occupied  by  some 
thousands  of  spectators;  and  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  no  event  since  the  death 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  has  caused  such  deep>felt 
sorrow  and  regret  in  Edinbu^h.  One 
paper  states,  that  ''at  one  time  there 
could' not  have  been  many  less  than  four 
thousand  people  in  the  procession  f^  whilst 
another  journal  says,  that  although  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  day  being 
one  of  the  dreariest  of  the  season, ''  kept 
back  many  who  would  otherwise  have 
swelled  the  line  of  mourners,  even  with 
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this  drawback,  it  has  been  infinrmed  that 
the  attendance  was  even  greater  than  on 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers in  1847." 

Nearly  all  the  shops  on  the  North  and 
South  Bridges,  and  in  Nicolson  and  Clerk 
streets,  along  which  the  cortege  passed, 
were  dosed ;  and  along  the  whole  route 
many  a  saddened  countenance  and  tearfid 
eye  could  be  seen,  all  testifying  to  the 
deep  respect  entertained  for  him  whose 
manly  form  had  so  often  traversed  these 
same  streets. 

On  reaching  the  entrance  of  the  Grange 
Cemetery,  the  coffin  was  removed  from 
the  hearse,  and  borne  shoulder  high  to  the 
tomb,  followed  by  the  pall-bearers  and  the 
general  company.  The  ground  selected 
for  the  burial  place  is  the  westmost  space 
but  one  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ceme- 
tery, and  in  a  line  with  the  graves  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  and  Sheriff 
Speirs,  with  which  it  is  in  close  proximity. 
As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the 
situation  is  one  of  surpassing  scenic  beau- 
ty, and  was  described  by  the  deceased's 


own  matchless  pen  but  a  few  years  ago, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Chalmers ; 
and  certainly  in  the  grave  of  Hugh  Mil- 
ler a  new  feature  of  attraction  has  been 
added  to  the  spot. 

The  mournful  ceremony  was  tiow  near 
its  close.  As  the  heavy,  dull  sound,  caus- 
ed by  the  Ml  of  the  damp  earth  upon  the 
coffin,  feu  upon  the  ear,  a  sad  and  painfbl 
sensation  crept  over  the  frame,  increased 
as  this  was  by  the  wintry  aspect  of  the  day 
and  the  heavy  leaden  sky  which,  like  a 
pall,  was  spread  over  the  &oe  of  nature, 
m  striking  harmony  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  scene.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  all 
was  over ;  and  the  vast  company,  nnoo- 
vered,  paid  the  closing  mark  of  respect  to 
the  adies  of  the  mighty  dead.  A  tondi- 
inff  scene  occurred  at  the  dose  of  alL 
AAer  the  whole  of  the  company  had  retir- 
ed, a  laboring  man,  clad  in  humble  haUUi- 
ments,  seized  hold  of  a  handful  of  ivr  or 
laurel  leaves,  and  gently  strewed  them 
upon  the  grave,  while  the  tearful  eje  elo- 
quently spoke  of  the  strength  of  hu  feel- 
ings. 
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From  the  Edeotlo  R&wUiw, 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 


To  prove  that  sdence  has  a  progress, 
that  its  labors  are  important  to  mamcind, 
and  that  it  deserves  the  encouragement 
it  demands,  we  propose  in  this  paper  to 
review  some  of  tne  observations  and  dis- 
coveries which  have,  during  the  last  two 
years,  been  added  to  the  great  book  of 
physical  truths.  In  doing  this,  we  must 
of  necessity  confine  our  attention  to  a 
few  subjects.  Were  we  to  wander  with- 
out a  chart  over  the  numerous  fidds  of  re- 
search which  have  been  explored  in  but 
one  department,  we  should  altogether 
fail  to  give  our  readers  satisfactory  in- 
formation; and  the  boasted  progress  of 
science  might  be  in  the  end  doubtful 


The  more  or  less  direct  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  all  astronomical  and 
meteorological  phenomena,  and  our  de- 
pendence on  its  changes  for  health,  the 
success  of  our  labors,  the  tafety  bf  the 
great  highways  of  the  ocean,  and  the  w- 
curity  of  life,  have  given  an  especial  in* 
terest  to  every  attempt  to  determine  widi 
precision  its  influence,  and  the  laws  Ijy 
which  its  mutations  are  ffovemedL  We 
may,  therefore,  with  a^antage,  maka 
our  first  selection  from  a  few  of  tiie  me- 
teorological researches  of  the  last  two 
years. 

At  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  Britiah 
Association,   in    1855,   the   astronomer^ - 
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Broun,  briefly  cotmnunioated  the  fiust, 
that  after  two  years'  labor  in  conveying 
materials  and  instruments  through  dense 
jungles,  inhabited  by  wild  animals,  he 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  an  observa- 
tory on  Angusta  Mullay,  a  moimtain  in 
Travancore,  at  an  elevation  of  6200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  simultaneous  magnetic  meteoro- 
logical and  astronomical  observations, 
with  the  observatory  of  Trevandrum, 
At  the  same  meeting,  Professor  Smyth 
drew  the  attention  of  the  physical  section 
to  some  observations  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  determine  whether  he  could  de- 
tect, by  the  use  of  the  most  perfect  astro- 
nomical instruments,  the  condensation  of 
a  resisting  medium  about  the  sun,  and  a 
consequent  refraction  of  the  stars  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood  —  a  condition 
which  he  described  as  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  Professor  Thompson's  dynamical 
theory  of  heat.  In  conseauence  of  at- 
mospherical disturbances,  he  nad  not  been 
able  to  obtain  more  than  two  satis&ctory 
results,  but  they  both  indicated  a  sensible 
amount  of  solar  re&action.  For  the  con- 
firmation of  these  observations,  he 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  erect  a 
telescope  on  some  high  mountain  above 
the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere. 

Twelve  months  after  the  communicap 
tion  of  these  two  papers,  Professor  Smyth, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Admiraltv, 
sailed  from  Southampton  for  Teneriffe,  m 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson's  yacht,  talang 
with  him  seventy  cases  of  instruments 
and  materials  for  the  temporary  formation 
of  two  or  more  observatories,  to  discover 
and  measure  by  contemporaneous  obser- 
vations, the  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  astronomical  and  meteorological 
henomena.  On  the  8th  of  July  last, 
e  arrived  with  his  assistants  at  Santa 
Cruz,  and  on  the  14th,  he  removed  the 
instruments  from  Ortova  to  Guajara ;  but 
the  atmosphere  was  there  so  loaded  with 
thick  dense  douds,  driven  by  the  north- 
east trade-wind,  that  he  almost  immediate^ 
ly  abandoned  that  station.  To  rise  above 
the  impure  air,  with  which  the  whole 
country  seemed  to  be  covered,  mto  one 
that  was  clear  and  transparent,  the  as- 
tronomer and  his  party  began  to  ascend 
the  long  slope  above  Ortova ;  and  when 
at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet,  passed 
through  the  screen  of  dense  vapor  mto  a 
pure  medium,  and  had  for  the  first  time 
since  his  arrival  in  the  island,  a  dark  blue, 
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doudles  dry  overhead.  The  mountain 
Guajara,  which  they  were  ascending,  is 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  PeiuE  of 
Teneriffe,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that 
mountain,  is  the  greatest  altitude  (8870 
feet)  in  the  island.  Upon  a  plateau  near 
the  edge  of  an  old  crater,  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  moimtain,  some  of  the  in* 
struments  were  erected,  and  observations 
were  commenced.  We  are  not  informed 
what  observations  were  taken  in  this  sta- 
tion, but  it  appears  that  the  astronomers 
at  once  discovered  the  advantage  they 
had  gained  by  a  great  altitude.  The 
telescope  of  tne  Sheepshanks-equatorial, 
which  m  Edinburgh  could  not  define  stars 
of  less  than  the  tenth  degree  of  magni- 
tude, now  exhibited  those  of  the  four- 
teenth with  a  fine  definition:  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  clear  stellar  disc  was  neyer  ob- 
tained in  that  telescope,  but  on  Guajara, 
it  gave  more  perfect  images  than  the  as- 
tronomer had  ever  seen  in  any  instrument 
mounted  m  the  impure  atmospheres 
which  surround  all  our  lowland  observa- 
tories. 

But  although  there  was  so  much  to 
please  in  the  station  that  had  been 
reached,  there  was  still  another  to  gain. 
"  Raised  we  were,"  says  Professor  Smyth, 
'^  above  the  actual  doud  of  the  north-east 
wind,  but  we  were  not  always  above  the 
wind  itself:  and  even  as  this  rose  and 
predominated  over  the  station,  so  did 
telescopic  vision  become  bad.  We  were 
almost,  more  i&equently  than  otherwise, 
enveloped  in  a  dusky,  smoky  sort  of  me- 
dium, whose  vast  strata,  piled  one  on  the 
other,  and  stretching  out  to  the  distant 
horizon,  rose  some  thousands  of  feet 
above  our  heads,  and  only  the  Peak  itself 
seemed  high  enough  to  be  partly  above 
these  upper  mists."  But  the  Peak  itself 
was  inaccessible ;  sulphurous  vapors  float 
around  it.  The  Alta  Vista,  however,  on 
the  south-east  slope  of  the  Peak,  and 
about  three  miles  distant,  oflered  a  plat- 
form at  an  elevation  of  10,900  feet — ^the 
highest  point  accessible  to  mules.  To 
this  point  instruments  and  bnflding  mate- 
rials were,  with  great  labor,  conveyed, 
and  the  Pattinson-equatorial  was  erected. 
This  instrument  has  an  object-glass  of  7^ 
inches  aperture,  and  12  feet  focus,  and  the 
definition  of  objects  by  it,  at  this  great 
elevation,  was  remarkably  fine.  "Not 
only  once,  but  every  night  for  a  week," 
says  Professor  Smyth,  "1  could  see  that 
difficult  test  of  B  and  C,  of  y  Andromeda, 
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as  two  distinct  stars,  nor  could  I  find  any 
objects  in  the  list  of  the  *  cycle,'  that 
were  not  separated  by  the  telescope,  and 
with  ease." 

The  detailed  results  of  the  observations 
made  at  this  elevation  in  an  uncontamina- 
ted  atmosphere,  exhibiting  the  influence 
of  the  great  ocean  of  air  surrounding  our 
globe,  upon  all  meteorological  and  astro- 
nomical appearances,  have  not  been  yet 
published,  but  from  the  astronomer's  notes 
wcgather  a  few  important  &cts. 

l^eriments  performed  in  various  ways, 
with  delicate  and  minute  instrumental 
arrangements,  have  always  &ilcd  to  give 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  calorizic  rays 
in  lunar  light ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  been 
assumed  that  the  moon  reflects  light,  but 
radiates  no  heat.  It  appears,  however, 
that  there  is  a  small  amount  of  radiant 
heat  in  the  lunar  beam,  but  it  is  too  fee- 
ble to  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It 
was  detected  upon  Alta  Vista  hy  the 
thermo-multiplier,  though  the  position  of 
the  moon  at  tne  fiiU,  Id**  south  of  the  equa- 
tor was  unfavomble  to  the  observation. 
It  did  not  exceed  one  third  of  the  heat  ra- 
diated by  a  candle  at  a  distance  of  15 
feet,  "  but  the  perfect  capacity  of  the  in- 
strument to  measure  stilt  smaller  quanti- 
ties, and  the  confirmatory  results  of 
groups  of  several  hundred  observations, 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact,"  that  radiant 
heat  was  detected  and  measured  in  quan- 
tities inappreciable  at  lower  altitudes. 
The  purity  and  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
also  gave  an  increased  intensity  to  the 
radiated  heat  of  the  sun.  The  thermome- 
ter first  employed  was  quickly  broken 
when  exposed,  and  two  others,  construct- 
ed upon  Arago's  plan,  and  marked  as 
high  as  180*  were  insufficient  to  register 
the  extraordinary  intensity  of  the  heat, 
"  for,  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  mormiig,  the 
mercury  had  not  6nly  reached  the  top  of 
the  scale,  but  was  hlling  the  upper  bulb 
to  an  unlmown  extent."  In  consequence 
of  this  great  intensity  of  the  solar  heat, 
and  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  wood-work  of  the  instruments 
shrunk,  and  many  were  broken. 

In  some  respects,  this  expedition  fiiiled 
to  accomplish  its  object ;  but  the  results 
obtained  exhibit,  though  they  do  not 
measure,  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  our  meteorological  and  astronomical 
obaervations.  They  prove  that  it  is  the 
atmosphere  which  prevents  the  clear  de- 
finition of  objects  in  our  telescopes — that 


it  gready  reduces  the  intennty  of  the 
diation  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and,  in  fact, 
inform  ufl,  that  if  we  would  place  our  tele- 
scopes in  the  best  position  for  astronomi- 
cal observations,  we  must  erect  them  at 
great  altitudes,  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere.  Regardmg  this  vimt  to 
Teneriffe  as  an  exploring  expedition,  to 
be  followed  by  many  others,  tnere  or  elue- 
where,  we  anticipate  a  great  increase  of 
meteorological  and  astronomical  know- 
ledge from  continuous  series  of  conseon- 
tive  observations,  made  at  two  or  more 
observatories,  at  different  elevations — one 
being  situated  above  the  region  of  the 
clouds. 

The  improvements  recently  made  in 
the  construction  of  meteorological  instru- 
ments, and  the  greater  facilities  for  their 
adjustment,  have  given  to  the  observa- 
tions made  with  them,  an  intrinsic  valae 
not  possessed  by  older  records.  For 
some  years  past  there  has  been  a  most 
earnest  determination  to  explore  the  mys- 
teries of  the  atmosphere,  and  on  sea  and 
land,  barometers  and  thermometers  are 
erected  wherever  intelligent  and  system- 
atic observers  can  be  found  to  register 
their  motions.  The  American  govern- 
ment has  supplied  its  navy  and  mercantile 
service  with  instruments  necessary  for 
meteorological  and  hydrometrieal  obser- 
vations ;  and  other  nations  are  following 
the  example ;  enforcing  onlv  one  condition 
— ^that  the  registration  of  their  indications 
shall  be  public  property, 

But^  while  so  mucn  is  bdng  done  at 
sea,  that  not  long  hence  we  may  have  au- 
thenticated records  of  weather  from  all 
the  great  highways  of  ooean,  and  trace 
the  mrection  of  the  winds,  the  passa^  of 
storms,  and  other  atmospheric  mntationSi 
from  one  continent  or  island  to  another, 
we  are  still  wanting  meteorolo^cal  obser- 
vations on  shore,  at  fixed  points,  to  con- 
nect the  ocean  registers,  and  obtain  a 
consecutive  chain  of  effects.  A  ship  is 
like  a  courier,  who  picks  up  a  little  news 
here  and  there,  and  brings  home  moflh 
that  is  interesting,  but  nothing  that  is 
satisfiokctory :  the  battle,  we  are  told,  was 
I  being  fought,  but  the  messenger  oonld 
'  not  wait  to  hear  the  tei;mmation.  It  is 
thus  that  ships  fly  through  storms  and 
,  tempests  into  quietude  and  calm,  aad 
they  may  bring  the  most  circumstantial 
account  of  the  one  and  of  the  other;  and 
many  may  come  from  distant  places,  eaoh^ 
with  its  news :  but,  to  make  the  hiitoiy 
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perfect,  we  reqnire  the  evidence  of  those 
who  heard  and  recorded  the  fint  flash, 
watched  the  circumstances  of  thetturmoil, 
and  saw  the  last  battalion  pass.  We 
know  something  about  rotatory  storms, 
but  much  that  is  assumed  requires  confir- 
mation; and  some  of  their  attendant  phe- 
nomena are  not  satis&ctorily  explained. 
Nor  shall  we  have  the  information  re- 
quired, till  a  number  of  well-appointed 
observatories,  with  self-registering  in- 
struments, are  established  in  localities 
fiivorable  to  the  acquisition  of  the  infor- 
mation required. 

We  have  not  long  been  in  })ossession  of 
an  instrument,  capable  of  registering  the 
direction,  force,  and  velocity  of  the  wind. 
A  few  years  since,  the  construction  of  a 
perfect  self  registering  anemometer  was 
regarded  as  the  great  necessity  of  meteoro- 
logical science ;  and  that  desideratum  has 
omy  recently  been  supplied  by  an  instru- 
ment capable  of  registering,  with  accu- 
racy, the  motions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  first  report  of  its  action  encourages 
us  to  hope  that,  when  more  extensively 
employed,  it  will  aid  us  in  determining, 
witn  a  probability  approaching  to  certain- 
ty, the  direction  and  duration,  the  force, 
times,  and  seasons,  of  atmospheric  cur- 
rent ;  and  in  resolving  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed.  In  the  year  1837, 
Mr.  Osier  described  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, at  Liverpool,  the  form  and  con- 
struction of  a  new  anemometer.  Many 
improvements  were  subsequently  made  in 
parts  of  the  instrument,  and  in  1851  it 
was  erected  in  the  Liverpool  Meteoro- 
logical Observatory.  At  tne  meeting  of 
the  Association,  in  1855,  the  self-register- 
ed records,  for  a  period  of  nearly  four 
years,  were  produced  in  evidence  of  some 
mteresting  mcts,  relating  to  the  direction, 
force,  and  periods  of  wind  and  rain,  on 
the  north-west  course  of  England. 

When,  from  the  daily  records  of  the 
anemometer,  we  Tepresent  in  lines,  upon 
paper,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  one  day 
after  another,  during  any  year,  we  find 
that  the  figure  produced  has  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  the  figure  which  repre- 
sents the  direction  during  another  year. 
The  only  similarity  between  two  such 
charts  is  the  general  bearing  of  the  con- 
nected lines  from  west  to  east.  But 
when,  instead  of  forming  charts  to  repre- 
sent the  direction  of  the  several  winds  in 
the  order  of  their  daily  and  hourly  suc- 
cession, we  form  a  figure,  the  lines  of 


which  represent  the  sum  of  the  velocities, 
pressure,  or  time  of  action,  of  the  several 
winds,  in  one  year — a  striking  resemblance 
is  observed  between  it  and  the  figure 
which  represents  the  same  elements  in 
another  year.  By  these  and  similar  in- 
vestigations, the  anemometer  teaches  us 
that  westerly  winds  travel  fisister  than 
others;  that  the  motion  of  the  atmosphere 
is  at  its  maximum  m  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February ;  and  at  its 
minimum  in  November  and  March ;  that 
north-easterly  winds,  which  do  not  travel 
at  much  more  than  one  third  the  velocity 
of  westerly  winds,  are  less  frequent  than 
others,  and  bring  the  largest  amount  of 
rain ;  that,  ^'  as  &r  as  four  years  are  capa- 
ble of  indicating,  the  maximum  amount  of 
rain  &lls  during  the  first  three  hours  after 
midnight ;  and  that  there  are  three 
periods  in  the  day,  when  an  increased 
amount  of  rain  falls;  namely,  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  between 
one  and  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening. 

"  To  these  important  &cts,  we  may  add 
those  announced  by  Mr.  Osier,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association,  deduced  from 
70,000  hourly  observations,  taken  at  Liver- 
pool. 

"  The  various  winds  have  their  minimum 
and  maximum  velocities  at  definite  and 
generally  different  hours.  Thus,  the  E.N.E. 
wind  attains  the  maximum  about  five  P.M., 
the  E.  at  nine  P.M.,  the  KSM.  at  mid- 
night, the  S.E.  at  six  AJtf .,  S.S.E.  at  ten 
AM.,  S.  at  twelve  noon,  and  the  minimum 
occurs  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  hours 
from  each  of  these  respectively.  The  N., 
N.  E.,  and  S.S.W.,  have  two  minima  and 
maxima  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In 
most  cases,  the  maximum  velocity  exceeds 
that  of  the  minimum,  in  the  ratio  of  nearly 
two  to  one." 

These  are  some  of  the  &cts,  indicated 
by  the  observations  already  made;  and 
they  not  only  prove  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing the  registrations,  but  of  increasing 
the  numbei  of  stations,  and  pursuing  the 
investigation  with  that  constancy  required 
for  the  successful  resolution  of  the  many 
problems  to  be  solved.  The  resemblance 
or  difference  between  one  year  or  month 
and  another,  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
certain  winds,  the  characteristic  atmo- 
spheric disturbances,  and  the  degree  of 
humidity,  is  not  all  that  lies  within  the 
reach  oi  discovery.  Cycles  of  change  may 
exist,  and  relations  between  die  jmysical 
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condition  of  the  earth  and  other  bodies, 
M'hich,  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, it  would  be  rash  to  conjecture. 

Of  the  uses  of  meteorology  as  a  science, 
we  can  not  at  present,  be  said  to  possess 
much  practical  knowledge.  We  value  it 
from  a  perception  of  what  we  should  gain 
by  the  possession  of  more  extensive  know- 
ledge, and  not  from  experience  of  advan- 
tages already  received.  That  we  shall 
ever  obtain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
vast  gaseous  medium  in  which  we  live,  to 
predict  atmospheric  disturbances,  or  to 
prophetically  announce  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  wind,  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  variations  of  hygrometric 
condition,  we  do  not  believe;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  we  may  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  times  and  directions  of  the 
great  periodical  atmospheric  currents  and 
ocean  streams,  and  the  average  atmo- 
spherical conditions  of  any  country  or 
locality,  at  all  periods  of  the  year.  If  we 
can  not  always  escape  inconvenience  and 
danger  from  meteorological  phenomena, 
we  can,  at  any  rate,  determine  the  periods 
of  minimum  risk.  When  the  origin  of 
the  great  disturbances  is  known,  we  may, 
in  some  degree,  prepare  ourselves  to  meet 
and  ward  off  their  effects ;  and  there  is 
no  impossibility  in  the  supposition  that 
information  of  the  approach  of  storms 
may  be  communicated  by  ocean  telegraph, 
with  as  much  regularity  as  the  messages 
of  merchants  and  governments.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge upon  these  subjects  ^dthin  the  reach 
of  scientific  investigation,  and  whether  we 
can  perceive  a  practical  application  of  it 
or  not,  it  is  essential  to  the  interests  of 
mankind  that  it  shoidd  be  obtained ;  for 
life  and  property  are  more  exposed  to  in- 
jury from  the  mutatioiLS  of  the  atmosphere, 
than  from  any  other  phenomena,  resulting 
from  the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth. 

How  much  the  safety  and  speed  of  navi- 
gation depends  on  the  vrind^  and  the  suc- 
cess or  profit  of  agriculture,  upon  the 
weather,  ls  known,  but  it  is  less  generally 
believed,  that  the  comparative  security  of 
the  coal  miner  is  no  less  affected  by  altera- 
tions in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  report  of  Mr,  Dobson  on  the  relation 
between  explosions  in  coal  mines  and  re- 
volving storms,  proves  how  close  the  con- 
nection is  between  the  formation  of  an 
explosive  gas  in  mines,  and  a  sudden 
clumge  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmospliere. 
In  all  coal  mines  there  is  an  escape,  in  a 


freater  or  less  quantity,  of  carbureted 
ydro^en  eas,  from  the  fissures  of  the 
seams  mto  tnegalleries  of  the  underground 
workings.  When  this  gas  u  mixed  in  cer> 
tain  proportions  with  atmospheric  air,  an 
explosive  compound  is  formed.  The  care- 
less or  accidental  introduction  of  a  flame 
into  such  a  medium,  acts  like  a  spark 
dropped  into  gunpowder;  and  the  most 
disastrous  effects  to  the  workmen  and 
works  instantly  follow.  The  system  of 
ventilation,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  formation  of  an  explosive  at- 
mosphere; and,  nnder  ordinary  circamp 
stances,  this  is  a  sufficient  and  saccessful  pre- 
caution ;  but  certain  conditions  of  the  ex* 
temal  air  may  cause  the  rapid  evolution 
of  the  gas  in  c|[uantities  too  large  for  r^ 
moval  by  the  circulating  currents. 

Ko  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  escape  of  gas  from  the  cavities  and 
fissures  of  a  coal  seam,  must  be,  to 
some  extent,  under  the  control  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  that  the  quantity  ^ven' 
out  must  increase  or  decrease  with  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer.  When  a 
calm,  heavy  atmosphere  prevails  for  several 
successive  days,  the  flow  of  the  confined 
gas  is  checked,  and  some  degree  of  com- 
presfdon  may  even  be  produced.  Should 
rarification  then  follow,  the  pent  gas  will 
flow,  in  unusual  quantities,  mto  Vie  gal- 
leries of  the  mine ;  and  the  ordinary  ven- 
tilation will  be  insufficient  to  prevent  the 
rapid  formation  of  an  explosive  atmo- 
spnere.  A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer, 
giving  evidence  of  a  diminished  pressure, 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  condition  c^culated  to  produce 
a  dangerous  state  of  the  workings. 

An  increased  atmospheric  temperature, 
also,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  diminu- 
tion of  pressure,  and  a  high  thermometer 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  indirect 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  atmo- 
spheric condition  favorable  to  the  flow  of 
g:is  into  the  mine.  But  in  a  still  more  im- 
portant manner  does  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture interfere  with  the  safety  of  the  mine, 
by  retarding  or  altogether  preventing  the 
circulation  of  the  air.  The  establishment 
of  a  constant  current  to  secure  the  fire- 
quent  substitution  of  atmo6i)heres  is  the 
object  of  ventilation ;  and,  whatever  sys- 
tem may  be  adopted  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose,  a  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  over-ground  and 
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under-gronnd  atmospheres  is  assumed. 
When,  therefore,  the  surfece  temperature 
is  so  raised  as  to  equal  that  of  tne  mine, 
the  circulation  of  air  in  the  galleries  is 
impeded  or  stopped,  the  gases  escaping 
from  the  coal  are  accumulated,  and  dan- 
ger or  death  lurks  in  the  stagnation. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  believing  that 
explosions  in  coal  mines  have  relation  to 
atmospheric  changes.  But  'many  of  the 
the  coal-viewers,  government  inspectors, 
and  other  well-informed  persons,  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  little  if  any  connec- 
tion between  them,  as  cause  and  effect. 
Because  no  remarkable  barometric  or 
thermometric  disturbance  immediately 
preceded  certain  selected  and  tabulated 
"  chief  explosions"  they  have  assumed  that 
atmospheric  changes  have  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  accumulation  of  the  gas  that  in- 
fects coal  mines.  Mr.  Dobson  objects  to 
this  conclusion,  and  exposes  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is 
supported.  The  explosions  referred  to  in 
the  tables  presented  to  parliamentary 
committees,  are  only  selections  of  the 
most  disastrous  accidents,  or  those  which 
have  been  attended  by  the  greatest  loss 
^of  life.  No  notice  is  taken  of  any  of  the 
numerous  instances,  some  very  remarka- 
ble, of  the  prevention  of  accident  imder 
the  most  dangerous  circumstances.  From 
the  number  of  coal-mine  explosions  in  any 
colliery,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate 
how  often  its  galleries  have  been  filled 
with  fire-damp.  The  tables  upon  which 
so  much  dependence  has  been  placed  are 
otherwise  defective  data  for  the  deter- 
mination of  a  scientific  question.  The 
compilers  have  assumed  that  the  violence 
of  the  explosion  is  to  be  calculated  by  the 
number  of  persons  killed,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently a  false  inference ;  for  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  list  of  dead  and  wounded 
mcludes  all  the  miners  in  the  pit  at  the 
time  of  the  accident ;  and  the  number 
would  have  been  more  or  less  at  any  other 
hour  of  the  day.  But,  while  this  false 
estimate  of  degrees  of  intensity  is  calculat- 
ed to  mislead  by  giving  to  certain  explo- 
sions a  scientific  importance  greater  than 
belongs  to  them  by  a  comparison  of  phy- 
sical phenomena,  it  causes  the  omission  of 
others  equally  violent,  because  they  were 
less  destructive  of  life.  In  another  parti- 
cular the  tables  are  defective,  for  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  explosions 
resulting  from  carelessness,  or  the  sudden 
outburst  of  enormous  volumes  of  gas,  and 


those  in  which  atmospheric  agencies  have 
had  a  direct  influence  in  producing  the 
conditions  of  which  the  explosion  is  the 
result. 

But  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  the  relation  between  chaages  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  explosions  in  eoal  mines, 
can  be  denied  by  those  who  superintend 
such  works ;  for  intelligent  miners,  glided 
by  personal  observation  without  scientific 
knowledge,  will  tell  you  that  the  gases 
escape  in  the  greatest  abundance  when 
the  barometer  is  low,  and  the  wind  blows 
from  the  south,  south-east,  or  south-west ; 
and  that  the  air  of  the  mine  is  most  pure 
when  the  barometer  is  high  and  the  wind 
northerly.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  scientific 
questions,  we  must  appeal  to  the  evidence 
of  results ;  and  that  evidence  has  been  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Dobson.  He  has  shown  by 
many  instances,  that  when  a  storm  has 
passed  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country, 
after  a  period  of  tolerably  uniform  mete- 
oric conditions,  in  which  no  coal-mine  ac- 
cidents have  occurred,  explosions  have 
been  almost  simultaneous  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Great  Britain.  The  infiuencd 
of  temperature  is  proved  by  the  &ct,  that 
explosions  are  least  frequent  between  the 
middle  of  January  and  the  middle  of 
February,  when  the  temj^rature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  at  its  minimum,  and  the 
ventilation  is  most  active :  and  that  they 
are  most  numerous  in  June  and  July 
when  the  average  sur&ce  temperatxire  is 
highest. 

Without  citing  cases  coming  within  our 
own  experience,  in  proof  of  wie  effect  of 
the  external  atmosphere  upon  that  of 
underground  workings,  we  may  refer  to 
the  tempest  of  1854,  so  destructive  to 
shipping  in  the  Black  Sea — ^long  to  be 
remembered  as  the  Balaklava  storm. 

The  autumnal  or  early  winter  storms  of 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  rise 
among  the  West-India  Islands,  coast  the  ' 
United  States,  sweep  over  the  Atlantic 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  strike  Ireland 
and  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  pass 
over  England,  and  ravage  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  Baltic  Sea.  These  vast 
whirlwinds  widen  their  area  as  they  ad- 
vance^ and  when  they  strike  the  Irish 
shore,  have  frequently  a  diameter  of  a 
thousand  miles ;  the  pressure  of  the  air 
diminishing  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  of  the  storm.  In  the  passage  of 
the  Balaklava  storm  over  England,  the 
fidl  of  the  barometer  commenced  on  the 
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1 1th,  and  continued  till  the  1 9th  of  Xovem- 
ber.  From  the  extensive  researches  of 
M.  Liassis,  of  the  P^ris  Observatory,  and 
the  cliarts  he  has  constructed,  as  well  as 
from  the  barometric  curves,  obtained  in 
Britain,  it  appears  that  the  motion  of  the 
cyclone  was  eastward,  and  that  its  centre 
passed  to  the  south  of  England.  It  then 
crossed  the  continent  of  Europe,  retarded 
for  nearly  four-and-twcnty  hours  by  the 
Alps,  to  the  Circassian  mountains,  and  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  We  shall 
not  readily  forget  what  we  heard  of  its 
destructive  effects  upon  land  and  water — 
our  readers  have  yet  to  learn  what  it  did 
in  our  coal  mines. 

"  During  four  consecutive  days  of  this 
period  of  diminished  atmospheric  pressure, 
(from  the  11th  to  the  19th  of  November,) 
there  occurred  in  the  coal  mines  of  Britain, 
four  fatal  explosions,  at  the  following 
places :  On  November  13th,  at  Old  Park 
Colliery, Worcestershire;  November  14th, 
Cramlington  Colliery,  Northumberland; 
November  15th,  Bennetts  Colliery,  Bolton, 
Lancashire,  and  Birden  Coppice  Colliery, 
Dudley;  November  16th,  Kosehall  Col- 
liery,  Coalbridge. — N.B.  These  facts 
alone,  render  this  storm  worthy  of  special 
attention ;  independently  of  the  notoriety 
which  it  has  acquired  from  its  disastrous 
effects  on  the  allied  fleets  and  armies  in 
the  Crimea." 

From  this  review  of  a  few  of  the  observa- 
tions and  facts  recorded  by  meteorologists 
during  the  last  two  years,  we  have  a  right 
to  say  that  this  department  of  science,  at 
least,  has  a  progress ;  and  in  other  branches 
we  should  nave  had  equal  opportunities  of 
selecting  interesting  researclies,  valuable 
&cts,  and  speculative  opinions,  of  scarcely 
less  importance ;  for,  as  Mill  says :  ''  The 
labor  ot  the  speculative  thinker  is  as  much 
a  part  of  production,  in  the  very  nar- 
rowest sense,  as  that  of  the  inventor  of  a 
Eractical  art ;  many  such  inventions  having 
een  the  direct  consequences  of  theoretic 
discoveries ;  and  every  extension  of  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  of  nature  being  fruit- 
ful of  applications  to  the  purposes  of  out- 
ward life." 

The  period  to  which  our  remarks  apply 
has  not  been  barren  of  results  in  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  &cts  to  economical 
purposes.  We  have  no  interest  in  the 
monthly  list  of  new  patents,  nor  any  great 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  inventors ; 
nor  should  we  at  this  time  allude  to  me- 
chanical science,  if  we  did  not  believe  that 


the  past  year  will  be  distinguished  by  a 
discovery  in  which  more  than  individual 
interests  are  concerned ;  and  a  great  en- 
tei-prise,  which,  when  complete,  will  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  humanity  and  in- 
augurate another  of  the  rapidly  advancing 
eras  immediately  preceding  the  reign  of 
peace  and  the  consumation  of  man's  ter- 
restrial destiny.    We  have  all,  more  or 
less,  aided  iii  the  introduction  of  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  which  have  bad  in 
our  own  day  a  marvellous  influence  upon 
the  progress  of  nations,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth ;  and  which  are  destined, 
we  believe,  to  produce  an  entire  change 
in  the  conduct  of  commerce,  in  the  enter- 
prise of  the  merchants,  the  policy  of  gov- 
ernments, the  pursuits  of  science,  and  the 
learning  and  uterature  of  the  age.    No 
man  of  mature  age  can  call  to  memory 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  do,  and  the  state  of  com- 
merce and  manufitcture  at  that  time,  with- 
out being  conscious  that  he  has  passed  his 
life  in  a  great  social  revolution;  effected 
without,  and  even  in  spite  o^  political  ex- 
citements, by  the  agency  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation ana  mechanical  skill.    The  con- 
sciousness that  such  changes  have  been^ 
effected  prepares  the  mind  to  acknow- 
ledge the  possibility  of  others  of  eanal  im- 
portance.   But  the  admission  is  often,  we 
believe,  made  with  reluctance ;  for,  when 
present  facilities  are  compared  with  past 
nindrances,  and  the  speed,  enterprise,  and 
wealth  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  con- 
trasted with  the  slowness,  caution,  and 
stationary  prosperity  or  poverty  of  indivi- 
duals in  the  eighteenth,  he  must  have  m 
sanguine  temperament  who  would  will- 
ingly disturb  tne  complacent  feelings  such 
a  review  excites.    The  minority  of  our 
countrymen  are  as  indifferent'  to  fatnTe 
improvement  as  they  were  to  those  which 
they  now  enjoy;  while  those  who*haye 
invested  capital,  and  are  profitably  engag- 
ed in  production  and  commerce,  woqM 
close  the  book  of  patent  rights,  check  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  rest  from  the  ex- 
citement of  competition.    But  the  spirit 
which  has  been  raised  can  not  be  allayed. 
From  every  civiUzed  country  of  the  woiid, 
the  news  of  some  new  discovery,  op  of 
some  new  application  of  a  known  fiict,  ia 
brought  to  us,  till  we  doubt  whether  the 
past  Ignorance,  or  the  yet  hidden  treasores 
of  knowledge  should  cause  the  greater 
wonder. 
Mr.  Besscmer's  discovery  of  a  process 
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for  the  manufecture  of  iron  and  steel 
mtliout  fuel  is  a  remarkable  event.  The 
system  now  adopted  we  need  not  explain 
in  much  detail.  The  greater  part  of  the 
iron  manufactured  in  this  country  for 
home  and  foreign  markets,  is  obtained 
from  the  ironstone  beds  forming  a  portion 
of  that  extensive  series  of  strata  called 
the  coal  measures.  From  this  and  other 
ores  of  iron,  the  pig-iron  of  commerce, 
employed  in  the  foundry  for  casting,  is 
produced  by  smelting.  Cast-iron,  too 
well-known  m  its  applications  to  require  a 
description,  is  a  mixture  of  iron  and  car- 
bon, with  many  impurities,  and  is  desti- 
tute of  the  properties  of  tenacity,  ducti- 
lity, malleability,  and  that  condition  which 
permits  the  union  of  parts  by  welding,  for 
the  possession  of  which  iron  is  most 
valued.  To  obtain  these  qualities,  the 
carbon  and  other  intermixed  substances 
must  be  separated.  To  effect  this  separa- 
tion, the  mass  of  crude  iron  is  first  brought 
into  a  molten  state,  and,  as  England  can 
not  supply  wood  to  make  charcoal,  coke 
produced  from  coal  is  used  as  a  fuel.  The 
means  thus  adopted  to  produce  the  fluidity 
necessary  for  purification  is  one  source  of 
the  impurities  of  the  iron ;  for  the  coke 
contains  sulphur  and  other  extraneous 
substances  with  which  the  molten  metal 
will  combine.  To  prevent  this,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  iron  to  be  made  malleable 
is  removed  to  a  distance  fi*om  the  burning 
coke,  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  highly 
heated  air,  the  workman  aiding  the  pro- 
cess of  expelling  the  accidental  substances 
from  their  combination,  by  stirring  the 
liquefied  mass,  and  bringing  new  sur- 
faces  under  the  action  of  the  heated  at- 
mosphere. This  process  is  called  pud- 
dling. In  this  way,  from  four  to  five 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  crude  iron  are 
acted  upon  at  a  time,  though  one  work- 
man can  not  manage  more  than  from 
seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  When  every 
precaution  has  been  thus  taken,  and  much 
labor  and  time  has  been  expended,  a 
malleable  metal  is  produced,  to  which 
fibre  and  form  are  given  by  rolling ;  but 
it  possesses  the  quality  of  good  iron  in  an 
inferior  degree  to  the  metal  produced  by 
charcoal. 

Mr.  Bessemer's  process  is  intended  to 
supersede  the  process  of  puddling,  and  to 
supply  a  purer  iron  with  greater  &cilit7, 
and  at  a  less  cost.  The  importance  of 
the  invention  will  be  best  estimated  by 
some  minds,  from  the  &ct  that  the  iron  aa- 
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nually  manufactured  in  this  country,  has 
a  money  value  of  thirteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling ;  but  a  more  just 
estimate  would  be  made  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  facilities  it  offers  for  manufac- 
ture in  all  places  where  the  ore  occurs  in 
sufficient  abundance,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  purer  and  more  generally  useful 
metal  at  a  great  reduction  of  the  present 
cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Bessemer's  process  is  an  application 
of  a  few  well-known  facts  and  principles;, 
and,  like  all  other  great  discoveries,  is  so 
simple  and  evident  that  we  are  less  sur- 
prised by  the  ingenious  application,  than 
that  the  wealthy  and  astute  men  engaged 
in  the  trade  should  have  spent  so  much 
money  in  improving  a  bad  system  when  a 
good  one  was  so  near  at  hand.  Crude 
iron  contains  about  ten  per  cent  of  carbon, 
and  Mr.  Bessemer  uses  it  as  a  fuel  for  the 
purification  of  the  iron. 

When  the  iron  is  at  a  white  heat,  the 
carbon  will  unite  with  oxygen  in  com- 
bustion ;  and  the  more  rapid  the  combus- 
tion, the  higher  will  be  the  temperature  qf 
the  metal.  Mr.  Bessemer's  process  is  an 
application  of  these  facts.  Introducing  the 
crude  metal,  in  a  molten  state,  into  a  ves- 
sel of  suitable  construction,  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  intense  heat  to  which  it  will  be 
subject,  and  a  blast  of  Compressed  atmo- 
spheric air,  the  fierce  combustion  immedi- 
ately ensuing  raises  the  temperature,  and 
in  a  period  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes, the  mechanically  combined  carbon  is 
removed  by  chemical  combination  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  injected  atmosphere. 
The  phenomena  of  the  combustion  are,  a 
violent  tossing  of  the  liquefied  metal  from 
one  side  of  the  vessel  to  another,  with 
a  motion  similar  to  that  of  rapid  ebulli- 
tion, and  the  formation,  as  a  product  of 
combustion,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which, 
with  a  fiery  foam,  escapes  from  the  late- 
ral openings  near  the  top  of  the  cupola- 
shaped  vessel.  When  the  comlnnation  of 
the  free  carbon  and  oxygen  is  effected, 
the  violence  of  the  motion  ceases,  and  the 
metal  drawn  off  into  moulds  of  any  shape 
and  size  will  be  TOod  malleable  iron,  9I1 
free  from  impurities  as  that  manufactured 
by  charcoal.  In  addition  to  the  formation 
01  a  homogeneous  mass,  this  process  offers 
the  advantages  of  a  saving  in  time  and 
labor,  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
waste,  and  the  purification  of  larger 
quantities  in  one  operation.  When  work- 
ing with  an  experimental  apparatus,  Mr. 
23 
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Bessemer  made  "  7  cwt.  of  malleable  iron 
in  thirty  minutes ;  while  the  ordinary  pud- 
dling furnace  makes  only  4^  cwt.  in  two 
hours."  Upon  a  more  extensive  scale  of 
operation,  "  by  a  process  requiring  no  ma- 
nipulation, or  particular  skill,  and  with 
only  one  workman,  from  three  to  five  tons 
of  crude  iron  pass  into  a  condition  of  se- 
veral piles  of  malleable  iron  in  from  thirty 
t  o  thirty-five  minutes ;  with  the  expenditure 
of  about  one  third  of  the  blast  now  used 
in  a  fiery  furnace,  with  an  equal  charge 
of  iron,  and  with  the  consumption  of  no 
other  fuel  than  is  contained  in  the  crude 
iron." 

By  continuing  the  process,  impurities, 
chemic^y  combined,  are  separatea,  under 
the  influence  of  the  intense  combustion  ; 
and,  did  we  not  know  that  the  fusibility 
diminishes  with  the  increased  purity  of 
the  metal,  there  would  be  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  perfectly  pure  iron,  such  as 
now  only  exists  in  the  laboratory,  might 
be  obtained.  It  is  possible  that  iron  may, 
like  the  precious  metals,  have  an  instanta- 
neous solidification,  when  perfectly  sepa- 
rated from  all  impurities ;  and  that  until  this 
condition  is  gained,  it  may  not  be  impos- 
sible to  retain  a  sufficient  fluidity  in  the 
mass  for  the  access  of  air.  But  we  need 
not  speculate.  The  process  has  yielded 
malleable  iron,  and  a  metal  of  still  greater 
purity,  with  more  perfect  qualities,  called 
semi-steel ;  and  if  it  can  be  carried  no  fiii^ 
ther,  it  will  be  ever  regarded  a  sone  of  the 
most  important  and  useful  discoveries  of 
our  age. 

The  great  enterprise,  to  which  we  have 
also  alluded,  as  bemg  worthy  of  notice  as 
one  of  the  memorable  scientific  results  of 
the  period  we  are  reviewing,  is  the  we^l- 
arranged  plan  for  an  electric  communica- 
tion between  England  and  America,  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
American  government.  Soundings  have 
been  made  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fi-om 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  to  Valentia 
Bay,  on  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Ireland  —  a  distance  of  1640  nautical, 
or  1900  statute  miles.  Following  the 
line  of  the  great  circle-sailing,  soundings 
were  taken  at  intervals  of  about  30 
miles ;  and  over  an  area  of  1300  miles, 
the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  was  found  to  be 
an  almost  unbroken  level  of  soft  mud, 
forming  just  that  sort  of  platform  best 
suited  to  receive  an  electric  cable.  In  the 
early  part  of  June  next,  two  steamers 
will  sau  from  London,  each  carrying  half 


the  cable.  In  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
they  will  meet,  and  having  joined  the  two 
parts,  one  will  ssul  for  Ireland,  and  the 
other  for  Newfoundland,  dropping  the 
great  ocean  telegra})h  into  its  place  as 
they  proceed ;  and,  in  about  eignt  days, 
the  connection  between  Europe  and 
America  wUl  be  formed.  The  caole  that 
is  chosen,  consibts  of  a  conducting  wire, 
surrounded  by  guttarpercha,8trenguiened, 
on  the  outside,  by  strands  of  slender  iron 
wire.  Considering  its  great  len^h,  it 
became  important  to  reduce  its  weight,  as 
much  as  was  consistent  with  its  required 
strength.  The  one  used  between  Cape 
Ray,  Newfoundland,  and  Cape  North, 
Breton  Island,  is  85  miles  in  length,  and 
its  weight  is  40  cwt.  to  the  noile :  the  one 
between  Cape  Traverse,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  Cape  Formantine,  New^ 
Brunswick,  is  only  13  miles  in  length,  and 
its  weight  is  46  cwt.  to  the  mile ;  t>at  the 
cable  that  is  to  lie  on  the  bed  of  the  At- 
lantic, as  a  line  of  immediate  conunanica- 
tion  between  Europe  and  America, 
weighs  only  18  owt.  for  each  mile  in 
length,  though  its  strength  is  suflicient  to 
support  the  weight  of  six  miles  of  ^ to  own 
substance,  verticallv  suspended  in  water. 
Were  we  not  jusiified  in  saying  that  the 
day  may  not  be  &r  distant  when  news  of 
the  approach  of  a  storm  rtigmg  over  the 
surfiu^  of  the  Atlantic,  wSl  he  secretly 
communicated  to  Europe  along  Its  deep, 
dark,  unruflled  bed  ? 

If  we  pass  over  the  sdenoe  of  d^logy, 
in  this  brief  account  of  some  of  the  recent 
triumphs  of  science,  it  is  not  from  a  laok  of 
interest  in  its  pursuits,  or  an  insensibility 
to  the  wonder  its  discoveries  excite.  TVe 
could  not  desire  a  more  pleasant  task  than 
to  discuss,  with  Professor  Hennessy,  the 
Origin  of  the  Physical  Strooture  of  the 
Earth — to  trace  with  M.  da  Bois,  Mr. 
Bailey,  and  others,  the  Gteology  of  the 
Crimea — ^to  listen  a^ain  to  Sedgwick  and 
Murchison,  discussmg  the  bng-yexed 
question  of  Cambrian  and  Silnrian  rights; 
or  to  follow  Owen,  with  never-wearied  at- 
tention, while  he  demonstrates  the  forms 
and  habits  of  many  strange  animals,  from 
fragments  of  bones,  recently  broken  from 
a  rock,  or  disinterred  from  a  bed  of  oLsy. 
But  the  hard  necessity  of  limiting  our 
brief  survey  to  a  few  pa|p;es,  forfaida  as  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  Ptervgotus, 
an  upper  Silurian  crustacean,  or  lobiter, 
as  the  unlearned  would  say,  ^' which  cer- 
tainly attained  a  length  of  six  or  eight 
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feet  ;^'  the  IchthyoBaaroii  and  other  fos- 
sils, found  in  Exmotith  Ii^and,  within  the 
Arctic  circle — ^the  additions  made  to  our  | 
fossil  Botany,  and  many  other  animal  and 
vegetable  forms  of  equal  interest  which 
we  can  not  even  name.  We  are  compell- 
ed to  pass  unnoticed  the  collections  and 
memoirs  of  those  men  of  science  who  are 
exploring  the  antiquities  of  the  earth, 
that  we  may  watch,  if  but  for  a  moment, 
the  labors  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
reduce  all  material  things  to  their  ele- 
ments ;  to  discover  how  nature,  in  the 
production  of  innumerable  varieties  of 
compounds,  distinguished  by  qualities  as 
well  as  structure,  has  put  them  together ; 
that  they  may  imitate,  with  such  poor 
appliances  as  thev  can  command,  the 
products  of  her  suotle  and  in&Uible  agen- 
cies. 

No  period  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
has  been,  we  believe,  so  productive  of 
scientific  knowledge  as  the  century  in 
which  we  live ;  and  we  might,  perhaps, 
justify  the  assertion,  that  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  have  opened  the  richest 
veins  oi  our  intellectual  wealth,  if  we  ex- 
clude the  annunciation  of  those  phvpical 
and  mathematical  researches,  which  de- 
monstrated the  laws  of  motion  and  the  or- 
dination and  permanence  of  the  visible 
universe.  Though  the  history  of  electri- 
city, as  a  branch  of  knowledge  must  be 
commenced  at  an  earlier  date,  men  of  our 
own  day,  with  whom  we  have  had  inter- 
course— whose  researches  we  have  follow- 
ed, firom  month  to  month,  and  year  to 
vear — ^have  demonstrated  its  fundamental 
laws,  traced  its  operations,  placed  it  under 
our  control,  employed  it  to  convev  our 
thoughts,  and  constructed  from  their  dis- 
coveries a  new  science.  The  science  of 
optics  was  studied  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
pners,  and  in  the  Ididdle  Ages,  Uie  ma- 
thematicians and  ph3^cists  followed  in 
their  footseps,  addmg,  now  and  then,  a 
new  observation;  but  the  men  of  our 
own  day  have  discovered  almost  all  we 
know  of  light ;  for,  if  we  omit  Newton's 
"  Theory  of  Chromatics,"  we  may  claim 
all  the  rest  for  the  nineteenth  century — 
the  investi^tion  of  the  constituent  rays 
and  the  discovery  of  polarization.  The 
sciences  of  heat  and  magnetism  will,  in 
the  same  way,  give  evidence  of  the  activ; 
ity  with  which  researches  have  been  con- 
ducted durine  the  period  in  which  we 
have  lived,  but  in  no  department  of 
science  has  this  been  more  remarioible 


than  in  the  discovery  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  laws  of  organic  chemistrv. 

When  Davy  died,  leaving  to  the  diem- 
ist  an  inheritance  to  preserve,  but,  as  he 
may  have  thought,  with  fixed  boundaries, 
incapable  of  extension  by  new  conquests, 
there  were  worlds  of  research,  of  tne  ex- 
istence of  which  he  was  not  conscious. 
In  the  inorganic  matter,  over  which  he 
obtained  sum  a  mighty  control,  he  found 
numerous  elements,  and  comparativelv 
few  compounds ;  and  the  labor  of  his  me 
was  to  separate  and  decompose ;  to  re- 
solve the  compound  into  the  simple,  and 
define  the  qualities  of  elements.  In  the 
organic  matter,  studied  by  his  successors, 
the  elements  are  few,  and  the  combina- 
tions almost  infinite.  Carbon  and  hydro- 
gen are  the  principal  components,  and  if 
to  these  be  added  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  the  catalogue 
of  elements  entering  mto  the  composition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  is  almost 
complete.  From  these  few  primaries  an 
innumerable  series  of  compounds  is  form- 
ed by  the  invisible  and  inscrutable  opera- 
tions of  the  vital  force. 

Without  attempting  to  sketch  a  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  organic  che- 
mistry, or  even  to  describe  its  recent 
conquests,  we  are  anxious  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fiM)t,  that 
much  has  been  done  and  &r  more  is  an- 
ticipated. The  public  will  alw^  listen 
to  practical  results,  but  is  indifferent  to 
the  preceding  processes  of  investigation. 
It  appreciates  the  importance  of  manu&c- 
tures,  but  disregards  if  it  does  not  ridicule 
those  investigations  of  principles  which 
make  an  operation  of  art  a  scientific'  pro- 
cess, instead  of  an  empirical  experiment. 
The  man  who  puts  a  commercial  value 
upon  every  effort  of  mind,  can  not  perceive 
that  all  correct  processes  of  manui^ture 
are  the  results  of  demonstrated  theory ; 
and  that  the  necessity  of  theoretical  dog- 
mas is  proved  by  the  &cility  with  whidi 
they  correct  errors  in  practice,  and  extend 
the  application  of  processes  of  acknowledg- 
ed utility.  Liebig's  renown  was  establish- 
ed in  the  scientific  world  when  he  an- 
nounced his  doctrine  of  compound  radi- 
cals, hisnewprocesses  of  analysis,  and  theo- 
retical opinions;  the  public  gave  him 
praise  when  he  applied  nis  discoveries  to 
phvsiology  and  practical  agriculture.  The 
magment  this  philosopher  passed  upon  the 
"British  public  in  a  letter  to  Faraday  is 
just.   ^^  What  struck  me  most  in  England 
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was  the  perception  that  only  those  works 
that  have  a  practical  tendency  awake  at- 
tention and  command  respect ;  while  the 
purely  scientific,  which  possess  fiir  greater 
merit,  are  almost  unknown ;  and  yet  the 
latter  are  the  proper  and  true  source 
from  which  the  others  flow.  Practice  i 
alone  can  never  lead  to  a  discovery  of  a 
truth  or  a  principle.  In  Qermany  it  is 
quite  the  contrary.  Here,  in  the  eyes  of 
scientific  men,  no  value,  or  at  least  but  a 
trifling  one,  is  placed  on  the  practical 
results.  The  enrichment  of  science  is  alone 
considered  worthy  of  attention.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  is  better ;  for  both 
nations  the  golden  medium  would  certainly 
be  a  real  good  fortune." 

But  it  hapi)cns  that  while  the  popular 
voice  is  boasting  of  its  wisdom  in  the  se 
lection  of  the  useful,  and  the  rejection  of 
the  theoretical,  it  sometimes  applauds 
the  thing  that  is  most  showy,  and  passes 
with  neglect,  that  which,  estimated  by  its 
own  coin,  is  most  valuable.  The  discov- 
ery of  a  new  metal,  not  heavier  than 
glass,  as  ductile  as  copper,  and  as  un-oxi- 
dizable  as  silver  was  hailed  with  a  shout 
of  triumph ;  and  men  wait  impatiently  for 
a  process  by  which  it  may  be  manufactur- 
ed in  suflicient  quantities  to  be  bought  and 
sold.  But  we  snail  be  disappointed  if  the 
theoretical  principles  already  indistinctly 
perceived  by  the  chemist,  have  not  a  fsr 
greater  practical  and  theoretical  value 
than  the  introduction  of  aluminium  into 
the  arts.  The  most  important  and  suc- 
cessful era  of  chemical  science  is  only  just 
commenced.  A  few  unexpected  practical 
results  have  been  obtained  as  the  pledges 
of  future  success.  Substances  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  characteristic  products 
of  vitsd  forces  have  been  produced  in  the 
laboratory.  Bertholet  has  obtained  the 
oil  of  mustard;  a  dye  to  supply  the 
place  of  cochineal  has  been  manu&ctured 
trom  guano ;  taurine,  a  substance  elabor- 
ated by  the  liver,  has  been  produced  by 
Strecker ;  and  several  species  of  alcohol 
have  been  obtained  from  coal-gas.  These 
are  the  results  of  theoretical  inquiries, 
and  we  believe  that  future  research  will 
enable  us  to  obtain  in  the  laboratory, 
many  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
which  are  now  sparingly  produced  in  na- 
ture, or  obtained  at  a  great  cost  of  labor, 
time,  and  life.  We  need  not  explain  how 
sucii  discoveries  may  at  a  future  time,  fii- 
cilitate  the  productions  of  the  manufitctur- 
er,  enrich  the  works  of  the  artist,  and  in- 


crease the  usefulness,  wblle  they  add  to 
the  responsibility,  of  the  physician. 

There  is  no  error  more  common  than 
the  supposition  that  the  great  forces  of 
nature  are  always  contained  in  bodies  of 
large  bulk.  The  sun,  an  enormous  body, 
has  sovereign  power,  and  controls  a 
systeuL  Steam,  the  most  energetic 
agent  we  can  at  present  manage,  mis  a 
large  volume;  and  even  great  animal 
strength  seems  to  require  for  its  exercise 
a  bulky  body.  Organic  chemistry 
corrects  this  vulgar  error.  It  pre- 
sents to  us  numerous  substances,  the  pro- 
ducts of  vegetable  life,  which,  it  may  be, 
are  the  concentrations  of  power  and  qoal- 
ities.  If  we  were  speakmg  of  mere  me- 
chanical force  we  should,  refer  to  the  de- 
tonating powders;  but  we  allude  now  to 
the  temble  effects  of  some  of  the  alkaloids, 
even  in  small  quantities,  upon  animal  life. 
When  such  substances  fidl  into  the  hands 
of  the  assassin,  and  give  him  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  lives  m  his  victims,  no  won- 
der that  a  doubt  arises  whether  science 
has  not  done  too  much,  and  is  not  charge- 
able with  the  fiEtult  of  placing  refinements  in 
murder  in  the  hands  of  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty men.  We  can  not  now  find  time  to 
refute  this  mistaken  dogma,  but,  when  the 
mind  is  distressed  by  the  redtfd  of  such 
malevolent  misapplications  of  excellent 
knowledge,  we  have  the  satisfiietion  of 
knowing  that  science,  whose  progress  can 
not  be  stopped  because  bad  msn  misuse  it, 
also  provides  the  means  of  discovery,  and 
thus  diminishes  the  inducement  to  employ 
such  substances  for  a  wicked  and  lawless 
end.  The  trial  of  Palmer  may  be  quoted 
as  a  proof  of  this  &ct.  His  victim  Cook, 
was  poisoned  with  strychnia,  in  two 
doses  of  probably  not  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  gram  each.  The  poisoned 
man  died,  and  was  buried.  Suspicion, 
however,  had  been  excited,  Apo$t4nartem 
inquiry  was  obtained,  and  the  stomach 
was  submitted  to  chemical  examination. 
No  poison  was  discovered — the  life-de- 
stroying agent  was  not  there.  Chemistry 
was  not  at  fault,  it  &iled  to  discover,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  to  discover;  but 
physiolo^  andpatholo^  pronounced  the 
effects  to  be  those  of  poisoning  by  strych- 
nia. Then  came  the  trial,  that  remark- 
able trial,  in  which  the  life  of  every  British 
subject  was  in  the  balance  against  the 
life  of  a  murderer.  A  defimse  was  raised, 
upon  the  assumption  that  no  human  be- 
ing could  die  nrom  a  minimum  dose  of 
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strychnia  without  the  discovery  of  some 
portion  of  in  the  animal  system  when 
proper  tests  are  used.  Had  this  assertion 
been  confirmed  by  a  court  of  law,  the 
effect  of  the  verdict  would  have  been  "  to 
encourage  the  reprobate  in  his  onward 
career  of  guilt,  and  doubly  arm  the  secret 
poisoner  with  a  scientific  cause  for  the 
commission  of  crime — whose  victims  drop 
like  mthered  leaves  in  autumn,  and  faU 
beneath  the  influence  of  hb  dark  and 
stealthy  dealings  like  a  fabled  Fate." 
But  the  public  is  now  full  v  convinced  that 
life  may  be  destroyed  with  a  small  dose  of 
strychnia — ^half  a  grain  has  been  sufficient ; 
and  that  afler  death  no  evidence  of  it  re- 
main that  the  art  of  the  chemist  can  de- 
tect. Nor  is  thib  all ;  for  there  are  many 
products  of  vegetable  life,  some  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fields  and  hedges, 


which  would  cause  death  when  introdoo- 
cd  into  the  animal  system  in  minute  quan^ 
titles,  without  leaving  a  trace  in  the  sUh 
mach  for  discovery  by  tests  of  reagents; 
But  he  who  uses  such  means  for  murder 
does  not  escape  detection ;  for,  although 
the  poison  may  be  absorbed  or  diflused, 
science  discovers  the  cause  of  death  in  the 
circumstances  that  attend  it,  and  the 
corpse  itself  gives  evidence  against  the 
hand  that  has  robbed  it.  Let  it  not  then 
be  said,  that  because  these  terrific  agents 
of  destruction  exist  in  nature,  and  can  be 
extracted  by  the  art  of  the  chemist,  that 
they  have  been  made  in  vain,  or  that  the 
intelligence  which  has  unmasked  them 
and  exhibited  their  properties,  has  been 
employed  to  the  disadvantage  of  mankind, 
and  the  dishonor  of  God. 


FroBi  Skarpe^  M«g«aIiiCL 


S  E   L   F-E   D   U   C   A   T   I   0   N. 
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In  delineating  human  character,  writers 
have  most  commonly  selected  for  their 
heroes,  those  who  have  figured  in  some 
prominent  character  on  the  stage  of  life. 
Monarchs,  princes,  nobles,  wamors,  and 
heroes,  in  every  department  of  society, 
whose  acts  have  rendered  them  fimious  m 
the  annals  of  history  or  tradition,  furnish 
the  historian,  poet,  painter,  critic,  and 
caricaturist,  with  their  most  attractive 
subjects.  Even  Shakspeare,  that  great 
unfolder  of  the  human  heart,  has  given  the 
mighty  of  the  earth  a  place  amongst  his 
chief  actors.  True  it  is,  that  the  passions 
which  are  conmion  to  all,  when  brought 
into  action  where  great  interests  are  at 
stake,  are  roused  to  a  more  intense  height, 
and  for  this  reason  are  supposed  to  form 
the  best  examples  for  oramatic  efiect. 


The  demands  of  the  age  have  however  in 
modem  times  turned  the  attention  of  wri^ 
ters  to  a  class  of  subjects,  in  which  more 
humble  forms  of  life  occupy  a  larger  space. 
Sources  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  of  the 
purest  enjoyment,  are  now  discovered  in 
the  retired  walks  of  life  with  the  same  &• 
cility  as  the  botanist  finds  hi»  treasures  in 
the  solitary  untrodden  nooks  of  creation, 
or  amid  the  entanglements,  of  bush  and 
briar.  On  the  uncultivated  hiUock  where 
the  peering  sun  but  occasionally  lets  in  tk 
ray  of  his  glory,  do  there  spring  up  forms 
of  most  unearthly  beauty. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  quickens 
the  mental  perception ;  and  travels  inta 
&r  lands  fiimish  materials  for  the  obser* 
ver,  which  he  would  not  dream  of  in  hia 
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AijtlTe  fields  or  by  his  own  fire-side ;  but  I  the  great  bulwark  of  intelleotnal  liberty — 
wfrp0r  could  wiite  vivid  descriptions  of!  its  independence  of  place,  time,  circum- 
4|Hi  and  manners,  and  minutely  dissect  |  stance,  and  condition ;  so  that  if  shut  out 


.tts  beauties  of  nature  without  travel- 
Vjfig  the  wide  world  o'er,  and  James  Hojsrff 
comd  not  understand  why  people  coi^o 
not  write  books  without  so  much  read- 
ing. The  great  difference  between  ge- 
nius provided  with  all  the  great  requi- 
ffltes  of  money,  books,  leisure,  and  so- 
ciety, added  to  the  great  advantage  of 
travelling,  and  eenius  left  amid  the  or- 

,  dfaiary  cares  of  life  to  nursue  its  way 
idone  and  unassisted,  is,  tnat  perpetually 
passing  images  of  beauty  are  reflected  on 
the  mmd  oi  the  one  from  without,  whilst 
the  mind  of  the  other  reflects  its  own 
perception  of  loveliness  on  surround- 
mg  objects.  The  one  has  spread  out 
before  it  a  feast  of  rich  viands  from  which 
it  can  select  those  suited  to  its  taste, 
whilst  the  other  goes  in  quest  of  mental 
food  from  every  source  within  its  reach. 
The  mind  having  once  acquired  the 
power  of  thought  and  perception,  can 
convert  all  objects,  all  periods,  and  all 
changes  into  sources  of  profound  inter- 
est. Is  there  any  spot  of  earth  so  rug- 
ged, so  impervious  to  Ught  and  heat,  or 
any  climate  so  inclement  or '  so  barren 
as  not  to  possess  interest?  If  we  dig 
into  the  depths  of  earth  shut  out  from  aU 
that  may  delight  the  eye,  wonders  upon 
wonders  still  follow  us  into  the  deep, 
dark  chasm.  Every  strata  of  earthly 
substance  through  which  we  pass  is 
big  with  histories  of  the  past,  sneaking 
to  us  in  its  sullen  silence  of  periods  in 
the  eternity  of  time  to  which  the  date 
of  our  mortal  race  bears  but  a  feeble  com- 

S arisen.  Traces  are  there  of  forms  and 
fe  with  which  the  earth  and  ocean  once 
teemed,  wluch,  after  ages  of  duration, 
were  oiiished  and  extinguished  by  some 
huge  convulsion  of  the  mighty  fabric, 
or  changed  by  new  combinations  of 
matter.  There  come  before  us  proofs  of 
each  succeeding  order  of  creation,  which 
like  mountain  rising  upon  mountain 
in  some  gorgeous  scene,  take  their 
places  in  the  universal  scheme,  ascending 
from  lewer  to  higher,  till  that  summit  is 
attained  which  now  forms  the  ground- 
work of  this  new  and  interesting  theatre 
of  life. 

The  grand  educational  process  of  the 
mind  is  the  exercise  of  that  keen  percep- 
tion w  capacity  which  finds  interest  every- 
where and  in  every  thing.    Tliis  fomlB 


from  i;he  externally  beautiful  and  attract- 
ive, the  mind  can  still  revel  amidst  scenes 
which  the  imaginative  fitculty  has  acauir- 
ed  the  power  to  create.  What  heeas  it 
where  we  stray  or  at  what  hour,  if  intent 
on  finding  objects  of  interest  ?  Let  us 
walk  abroad  even  at  mid-day,  that  most 
unpoetic  of  hours,  when  neither  the  lark's 
cheeriul  matin,  nor  the  thrush's  vesper 
hymn,  can  aid  our  imagination;  when 
neither  the  freshness  of  heaven's  new-bom 
light,  nor  the  pensivenesp  of  the  dying  day 
can  sober  or  elate  the  mental  vision ;  yet 
is  there  enough  at  every  step,  in  every 
sound,  in  every  object,  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion and  engross  the  understanding.  The 
secluded  lane  with  its  green  hedee-rows 
has  interest— deep  interest  for  thought. 
To  the  solitary  rambler  it  furnishes  mate- 
rialsTor.marking  the  mighty  changes  which 
time  has  wroueht  in  country  andin  town. 
But  a  few  fleeting  generations  since,  these 
delightful  hawthorn  avenues,  now  forming 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  rural  scene- 
ry of  England,  had  no  existence.  Their 
praises  were  uttered  not  in  song,  nor  their 
evening  shadows  depicted  in  tales  of 
amorous  lovers.  The  cheerless  rugged 
hewed  fence  once  stretched  in  dreary  view 
over  the  broad  acres.  True,  the  scenenr 
was  more  interspersed  than  now  with  heath 
and  forest,  breaking  the  drear  monotony 
of  these  artificial  compartments,  with  the 
impervious  Ifoliage  of  the  wood  and  the 
dazding  gorgeousness  of  the  golden  furze. 
Who  among  the  little  band  of  octogena- 
rians in  yon  village  when  in  youthful  prime 
driving  his  team  along  this  self-same  road 
ever  dreamt  even  of  that  passable  condi- 
tion which  it  has  now  attained,  with  its 
nicely  arched  macadamized  centre  and  its 
gradual  sloping  sides  formed  of  the  finest 
turjf.  A  century  since,  and  this  half-paved, 
half-carpeted  highway,  was  rugged  as  the 
moon's  sur&ce,  and  impassable  as  the  Alps. 
England,  happily  for  her,  no  doubt,  can  not 
now  boast  or  those  uninterrupted  solitudes 
of  which  poets  once  boasted  and  sung  in 
happy  verse.  Towns  and  villages  have 
grown  up  in  such  abimdance,  and  human 
beings  have  multiplied  so  &st,  and  busy 
trade,  and  the  busy  husbandman  have 
penetrated  so  thoroughly  all  the  haunts 
of  men  and  nature,  that  ere  we  can  have 
listened  long  to  song  of  bird,  or  gurgling 
rill,  a  human  voice  or  earthly  sound  of 
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something  fiur  or  near  breaks  in  npon  the 
reverie,  and  things  of  earth  again  take 
precedence  of  high  and  holy  musings. 
Walk  on  observant,  busied  in  the  study 
of  nature ;  watching  every  motion,  mark- 
ing every  object,  listening  to  every  sound, 
and  hark !  in  the  far  distance,  distant  yet 
as  the  thunder  when  it  breaks  suddenly 
on  the  ear  portentous  of  the  coming 
storm ;  —  there  is  a  strange,  heavy,  pro- 
tracted sound,  each  moment  growing 
louder  and  louder,  and  suddenly  appears 
in  the  &r  valley  a  huge  figure  rolling 
swiftly  onward  with  the  fieetness  of  the 
race-hgrse,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
flying  car  skimming  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth.  O  ye!  our  rude  forefathers  who 
rest  beneath  yon  ivied  tower,  could  ye 
but  once  arise  to  witness  this  ponderous 
machine  rushing  through  the  corn-fields 
with  the  voice  of  thunder,  amid  clouds  of 
smoke,  and  armed  with  fire,  would  ye  be- 
lieve that  your  children  and  your  child- 
ren's children  were  there,  living,  and  yet 
flying  through  the  earth,  clothed  with 
wings  fleeter  than  the  birds  of  air  ?  No, 
ye  would  not,  but  would  carry  back  to 
the  invisible  world  tidings  of  the  destroy- 
ing angel  traversing  earth  in  his  dreadful 
chariot  of  flame.  As  it  rushes  on  through 
open  fields  and  now  through  the  wooded 
dell,  how  interesting  it  istomai*k  its  curv- 
ed course  by  the  volume  of  white  smoke 
that  follows  its  onward  way.  We  watch 
its  progress  till  the  last  trace  vanishes  in 
the  distance,  and  the  last  indistinct  mur- 
mur dies  away,  and  we  find  ourselves  once 
more  alone  with  nature,  where  the  with- 
ered lea^  moved  by  the  motion  of  some 
concealed  creeping  thing,  speaks  to  the  lis- 
tening ear,  ana  there  comes  a  new  charm, 
as  though  the  curtain  had  fallen  upon  some 
exhausted  scene  and  opened  up  a  new 
vision  of  loveliness. 

The  mind  in  its  mysterious  desires  ne- 
ver waits  for  a  season,  or  a  fistvorite  hour 
for  the  enjoyment  of  its  mental  food.  It 
finds  abundance  in  every  period  of  exist- 
ence at  all  times,  at  all  hours.  The 
blackest  midnight  darkness  which  envel- 
opes our  couch  gives  interest  enough  to 
our  rational  powers.  We  awaken  firom 
our  earliest  slumber,  and  strangely  inde- 
scribable b  the  first  sensation  we  encounter 
between  the  state  we  have  just  left  and 
that  we  have  approached.  The  first  ef- 
fort of  the  mind  is  a  confused,  indistinct 
idea  of  existence,  a  feeling  of  animal  life ; 
and  then  a  sudden  and  fim  recollection  of 


what  we  are,  and  where  we  are,  but  ia 
place  of  the  familiar  objects  we  commonly 
perceive  around  us,  there  reigns  an  in^ 
penetrable  darkness.    The  eyes  nndlofe 
tor  the  purpose  of  vision,  but  their  vast 
faculties  of  perception  are  ffone.     The 
balls  roll  sightless  m  their  socket  and  vain- 
ly wander  m  search  of  objects  which  they 
are  wont  to  greet  on  awaking.    So  useless 
are  the  organs  of  sense  without  the  glo- 
rious counterparts  of  their  existence.  How 
strange,  how  solemn  is  this  temporary  de- 
struction of  the  visual  organ,  and  how  it 
carries  us  up  to  the  ^eat  Creator  who 
pervades  alike  day  and  night,  and  makes 
both  equally  subservient  to  his  purposes. 
Sometimes  when  the  or«ui  of  sight  is 
thus  unveiled,  the  first  obiect  discerned  is 
a  glittering  star  peering  through  the  case- 
ment from  the  immensi^  of  space.    And 
what  on  this  theatre  of  Ufe  amongst  ita 
most  impressive  wonders  so  wonderful  as 
this  —  that  the  eye  should  behold  an  ob- 
ject removed  millions  of  miles  from  the 
planet  on  which  we  dwell  ?  Strange,  that 
through  the  whole  of  that  vast  vacuum  we 
call  space,  nothing  should  intervene  to 
bide  from  our  sight  those  &r-off  re^ons 
of  life  and  matter.    How  superior  is  na- 
ture in  all  her  vast  displays  of  grandeur 
to  the  eflbrts  of  human  art.    Watch  the 
first  symptom  of  approaching  day ;  the 
first  certainty  of  increasing  light;  how 
^^adually  it  grows  upon  the  sight.    Ob- 
jects familiar  to  the  view  dose  to  oui* 
bedside,  not  yet  frilly  developed,  assume 
appearances  curious  and    fantastic,  and 
wiiii  every  passing  moment  adopt  new  and 
phantom  shapes ;  and  ever  and  anon  mock 
our  &culties  of  indentity.    The  opposite 
house  is  at  first  a  dark  shapeless  mass  on- 
ly separated  from  the  general  gloom  by 
the  glimmering  light,  which  peermg  above 
the  roof,  marks  it  as  a  thing  having  height 
and  proportion;  whilst  the  trees  assume 
form  ana  lineament  by  the  pervading  light 
which  marks  their  outline  and  separates 
one  from  another.    But  what  a  gorgeous 
panorama  it  is ;  still  new  views  expanding 
on  the  vision  till  we  find  ourselves  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  an  endless  diversity 
of  beautiml  and  darling  images,  and  the 
world  of  to-day  becomes  the  world  of  yes- 
terday. Oh !  how  wisely  has  nature  adapt- 
ed her  ever-changing  scenes  of  day  and 
night,  of  storm  and  cdm,  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  good  and  ill,  to  a  restless,  change-lov- 
ing being,  such  as  man  always  was,  and 
is,  and  ever  will  be.    The  mmd  only  ex- 
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panda  and  ripens  by  the  action  of  change. 
Tliere  is  nothing  permanent  in  its  compo- 
gition  —  there  is  no  point  gained  at  which 
it  desires  to  stay  —  it  is  ever  passing  on 
and  leaves  behind  all  that  has  been.  We 
desire  not  spring  with  its  budding  leaves 
and  early  flowers,  and  feeling  of  joyous 
hope,  because  we  wish  that  spring  should 
be  an  abiding  time,  nor  would  we  wish  to 
make  an  eternal  dwelling  in  its  garlanded 
bosom.  No,  it  is  that  winter  with  all  its 
snug-housed  and  carpeted  enjoyments 
havegrown  too  common,  too  worn,  for  our 
fluctuating  desires.  The  cheerful  fireside, 
the  evening  parties,  the  concert,  the  play, 
the  vast  stores  of  literary  and  amusing 
knowledge,  themselves  a  vast  and  imex- 
plored  world  of  varietjr,  have  ceased  to 
satisfy  the  restless  monitor  within. 

Truly  nature  and  man  were  formed  for 
each  other,  not  only  because  nature  at- 
tracts the  mind*  toward  itself  not  only 
because  the  mind  is  drawn  involuntarily 
to  the  love  and  study  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  but  that  both  involve  in  their 
very  existence  the  elements  of  perpetual 
change.  The  very  order  of  nature  and 
the  Imrmonies  which  it  exhibits  are  all  the 
result  of  change.  The  elements,  though 
severally  retaining  an  existence,  restless 
and  unsettled  are  ever  changing  their 
foi*m  and  condition  ;  forming  new  combi- 
nations, and  annihilating  the  mode  of  their 
previous  existence.  What  is  the  history 
of  the  planetary  system,  and  doubtless  of 
all  other  systems,  but  one  of  ever  contin- 
uous change ;  huge  masses  of  matter  now 
progressing  from  order  to  disorder,  and 
now  again  from  disorder,  growing  into 
loveliness  and  perfectibility;  perhaps  to 
be  again  revolutionized  and  remodelled 
eternally  in  the  mathematical  cycles  of 
their  duration  t  And  what  is  the  history 
of  man  through  the  few  succeeding  centu- 
ries over  which  his  biography  extends ! 
Not  one  page  is  there  in  the  chronicles  of 
his  being  but  tells  of  change,  onward,  ever 
onward  change — change  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  intellectual  and  social  charac- 
ter—  now  a  grovelling,  untutored,  un- 
clothed animal,  now  a  civilized,  cultivat- 
ed, creative,  half-godlike  intelligence. 
Equally  big  with  change  is  the  fate  of  na- 
tions.  B£U)ylon  and  Tyre  and  ancient 
Greece  have  shared  a  fate  but  common  to 
the  world.  Nations  rise  but  to  fall,  and 
they  fall  for  others  to  rise  on  the  common 
ruin.  And  individual  life,  what  is  it  from 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb  but  one  perpetual 


series  of  change  —  one  perpetual  round  of 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  progres- 
sion and  retrogression  ?  See  that  nelpless 
babe  whose  morbid  features  scarcely  as- 
sume the  distinctiveness  of  human  indivi- 
duality, yet  in  a  few  weeks  only  do  we 
witness  the  rapid  growth  of  its  physical 
frame  and  of  its  perceptive  powers.  It 
has  commenced  a  joume^r,  durmg  which 
there  is  no  pause,  no  cessation.  T^e  plac^ 
and  scenery  through  which  we  travel  to- 
day will  be  lefl  behind  to-morrow  and 
will  never  be  seen  again  but  by  the  aid  of 
memory.  And  O  memory!  how  dost 
thou  betray  us  into  error.  How  fondly 
do  we  fjEmcy  in  our  recollections  of  the 
past,  that  we  travel  over  the  same  ground 
^^ain,  where  we  strayed  in  early  days. 
T^e,  there  is  a  power  in  memory  to  re- 
call &cts  and  images,  and  to  restore  to  us 
old  localities,  but  alas !  the  pure  unsullied 
joys  of  early  years,  the  glorious  hopes  and 
promises  of  a  sunny  future,  and  the  reali- 
zation of  youthful  pleasures  can  never  be 
recalled  in  their  purity  and  intensity  by 
the  most  ardent  efforts  of  the  imagination. 
The  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  powers 
are  ever  changing,  and  now  can  it  be 
otherwise?  As  the  frame  emerges  from  in- 
fancv  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  man- 
hood, tne  mental  development  which 
marks  each  successive  stage  passes  away 
also,  and  rives  birth  to  new  forms  of 
thought.  We  strive  perpetually  to  call 
from  past  existence  its  aearest  though 
faded  delights,  and  we  half  fimoy  that  old 
fceUngs  are  revived  within  us,  but  in 
sober  reality,  that  whidi  has  been  never 
returns.  W  as  memory  a  thousand  times 
stronger  than  it  is,  we  could  never  a  se- 
cond time  realize  by-gone  feelings,  because 
the  constitutional  functions  which  at  any 
period  of  our  lives  were  the  springs  of  our 
physical  and  mental  life,  have  become  so 
changed,  that  they  can  not  again  act  in 
the  same  capacity.  Could  memory  restore 
to  manhood  the  feelings  ^nd  experience 
of  youth,  it  would  be  reversing  tne  order 
of  nature  which  carries  every  thing  on- 
ward. Youth  would  be  taking  the  place 
of  manhood,  and  manhood  the  place  of 
boyhood,  and  life  would  consequently  re- 
trograde from  its  ordinary  course.  To 
see,  to  know,  to  feel  again  what  is  past,  in 
all  its  original  intensity,  would  be  no  less 
than  a  subversion  of  the  order  of  nature. 
It  would  be  a  real  palpable  miracle.  We 
pass  on  from  scene  to  scene,  happy  some- 
times as  the  bee  passing  from  flower  to 
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flower,  but  like  that  summer-day  charmer, 
we  can  not  from  the  same  flower  extract 
the  honey  twice.  "We  may  pass  indeed 
from  scene  to  scene,  enjoyinff  sweet  after 
sweet,  and  we  may  pluck  fuff  many  a  fra- 
grant flower,  but  never,  never  can  we 
pluck  the  same  a  second  time.  We  gath- 
er it,  enjoy  it,  and  it  dies.  This  is  no 
error  of  nature.  Memory  recalls  &cts,  and 
scenes,  and  data  sufficiently  clear  for  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  ufe,  whilst  the 
mind,  ever  new,  seeks  and  finds  in  every 
succeeding  change  of  its  existence  new 
resources  equivalent  to  its  changing  de- 
sires. To  resuscitate  any  former  condition 
of  mind  and  to  emboay  in  our  mental 
exercises  only  what  we  or.  others  have 
before  thought  or  felt,  would  be  to  sus- 

Eend  the  fiwulty  for  new  discoveries,  new 
Lcts,  and  new  feelings,  a  tendency  not 
likely  to  emanate  fi:om  the  laws  governing 
intellectual  existence.  A  perception  of 
&cts  and  principles  pervades  aU  minds 
however  varying  may  be  the  capacity  to 
follow  them  m  detail.  The  perception  of 
beauty  is  a  faculty  as  universal  as  mind 
itself.  The  simplest  rustic  who  goes  forth 
to  his  labor  on  a  summer  morning,  wheth- 
er or  not  his  thoughts  maybe  directed  to 
any  particular  object,  is  nevertheless  con- 
scious that  a  glorious  scene  surrounds  him. 
The  feeling  of  his  physical  frame  are  elat- 
ed to  a  height  of  enjoyment  scarcely 
related  to  the  doll  vacuity  pervading  his 
existence  amid  the  gloom  or  a  wintry  day. 
The  life  of  living  li^ht  and  beauty  has 
penetrated  his  inward  life  and  touched  it 
with  sensations  allied  to  a  higher  humani- 
ty. He  may  not  with  a  painter^s  eye 
watch  the  ever-varying  hues  and  tints  of 
a  gorgeous  eastern  sky ;  nor  with  a  poet's 
ear  drink  in  the  music  of  the  towering 
lark's  matin  song;  nor  may  he  see  em- 
bodied in  the  wide  expanse  of  hiU  and 
dale  a  perpetual  feast  for  the  mental  vo- 
luptuary. No — ^the  detail^  of  these  glories 
may  be  hidden  from  his  contracted  voca- 
bulary of  nature's  language,  but  a  ray  of 
his  divine  light  "penetrates  deeply  into  the 
mysterious  dreamings.  From  low  to  high 
ascends  this  all-pervading  sense  of  beauty 
in  the  outward  world.  One  loves  to  gaze 
in  rapt  devotion  on  the  blue  waters 
of  the  mighty  deep  as  they  stretch  on- 


ward far  as  eye  can'traverse  the  boundless 
distance.  Another  delights  to  revel  in 
some  gorgeous  scenery  that  meets  his 
view  from  the  secluded  eminence,  and 
without  the  attraction  of  any  particular 
object  to  drink  in  at  a  draught  its  sublim- 
ity as  a  connected  whole.  Another  loves 
to  gaze  on  the  starry  heavens  and  amid 
the  still  beauty  of  night,  contemplate  the 
immensitv  and  mystery  of  interminable 
space.  Another  prefers  to  seize  on  some 
captivating  object  and  watch  its  wonder- 
frd  endowments  in  all  the  detiuls  of  its 
existence.  It  may  be  a  flower,  a  bird,  an 
insect,  or  even  a  creature  belonging  to 
some  anterior  order  of  nature,  whose  be- 
ing and  habits  are  attested  by  the  very 
stones  on  which  we  tread. 

So  universal  are  the  objects  of  interest, 
that  we  have  only  to  cast  a  glance  on  the 
expanse  of  earth  and  the  mind  seizes  on  a 
motive,  and  feels  a  new  impulse  acting 
within.  If  the  first  object  that  meets  the 
gaze  be  but  a  wall  surmounted  with  a 
covering  of  earth,  yet  is  it  not  devoid  of 
interest.  It  hems  in  some  hallowed  spot 
of  earth  where  human  footsteps  are  ever 
pacing  to  and  fro,  and  shuts  m  from  the 
public  eye  the  daily  walks  of  domestic  life. 
Where  is  the  cottage,  humble,  though  it 
be,  but  has  been  the  scene  of  great  events, 
of  intense  feeling,  of  glorious  hopes,  and 
of  agonizing  fears  ?  It  may  have  been 
the  scene  of  new-bom  life,  and  of  ghastly 
death — it  may  have  witnessed  the  warring 
elements  of  good  and  evil  battling  for  the 
mastery  —  it  may  have  been  the  play- 
ground of  happy  childhood,  and  the  home 
of  innocent  beauty.  Where  is  an  object 
but  links  itself  to  human  svmpathies,  or 
calls  something  back  from  the  mr  depths 
of  memory  ?  The  rough-hewn  stile  that 
marks  the  village  pathway,  may  have  be- 
come indelibly  fixed  in  the  memory  of 
human  beings.  The  first  vow  of  earth- 
ly love  may  nave  been  plighted  on  that 
rural  seat,  and  that  quiet  retreat  which 
forms  the  rendezvous  of  the  village  youth, 
may  be  stored  in  many  a  bosom  as  a  n^e- 
mento  of  enjoyments  long  past.  There  is 
no  desert  so  barren,  no  situation  so  bleak 
and  joyless,  but  the  mind  by  association  can 
convert  into  a  paradise,  abounding  with 
food  for  memory,  or  resources  for  thought. 
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The  age  of  composite  metals,  which  has 
given  us  so  many  fklse  Dromios  pretend- 
mg  to  brotherhood  with  silver,  seems 
likely  to  pass  away.  In  a  short  time  we 
shall  be  in  possession  of  a  new  metal,  which 
need  not  be  ashamed  lo  announce  itself  by 
a  distinct  name.  A  pewter-pot,  is  simply 
an  honest  pewter-pot ;  be  does  not  give 
himself  out  for  a  silver  tankard,  a  royal 
claret-jug,  a  festive  flaeon,  a  would-be 
chalice,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  There 
he  stands  on  the  clean  deal  table,  with  his 
venerably  white  bushy  wig  of  foam ;  and 
you  know  that  his  heart  overflows  with 
generous  stout,  with  bitter  or  duYcet  ale, 
or  with  harmonious  half-and-half.  Pewter 
is  not  a  humbug  metal.  All  substitute 
silvers  are  humbugs  and  changelings. 

But  it  seems  at  last  as  if  grandmother 
Earth,  being  a  little  aided  by  human  wit, 
had  been  gradually  prepaiing  for  the 
banishment  of  her  illegitimate  of&pring, 
by  the  advancement  of  those  who  are 
pure  blood.  One  of  Lavoisier's  most  re- 
markable prophecies  was  that,  in  the 
mineral  substances  designated  by  the 
common  names  of  earths  and  alkalies,  veri- 
table metals  exist.  Guided  by  the  pierc- 
ing foresight  of  his  genius,  the  illustrious 
founder  of  modem  chemistry  asserted  that 
the  fixed  alkalies  and  the  earths  hitherto 
known  by  the  designations  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, alumina,  barytes,  strontian,  and  so 
on,  are  nothing  else  than  the  oxides  or 
rusts  of  special  metals.  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  by  sub- 
mitting these  compounds  to  the  analysis 
of  the  voltaic  pile,  justified  Lavoisier's 
prediction.  Bv  the  decomposing  action 
of  the  electric  fluid,  he  separated  the  metal 
and  the  oxygen  which  had  constituted,  by 
their  union,  the  alkalies  and  the  earths. 
Treating  potash  and  soda  thus,  he  isolated 
their  radical  metals,  potassium  and  sodium;, 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  by  operating  on 
barytes,  strontian,  and  lime,  he  obtained 
from  those  earths  their  radical  metals. 
But,  in  conscouence  of  the  feeble  conduct- 
ing power  01  the  torreous  compounds, 


other  earthly  bases  defied  him  to  redaoe 
them ;  and,  amongt  them,  alumina. 

Davy'Bstartline  discovervof  the  strange 
stores  which  he  round  hidaen  in  odd  cor- 
ners of  Nature's  cupboard,  are  well  re- 
membered ;  and  it  required  no  marveUons 
acuteness  to  surmise  that  one  short-lived 
man  had  not  entirely  completed  the  ex« 
amination  of  the  stock  in  hand.  That 
many  of  his  new  metals  were  unstable 
eauiubriums  under  the  ordinary  influenoe 
of  the  air  and  the  weather,  is  nothing; 
the  properties  and  affinities  of  no  one 
metal  are  any  rule  for  what  shall  be  the 
properties  and  affinities  of  another.  One 
moaem  metal,  platina,  has  proved  emi- 
nently and  usefully  stable.  Since  Davy's 
time,  however,  the  orop  of  planets  over- 
head has  been  more  plentiful  than  that  of 
metals  underground.  Many  chemists-— 
amongst  others  Berzelius  and  Odrsted— 
billed  to  extend  their  conquests  in  the 
same  direction ;  and,  for  twenty  ^ears, 
these  substances  could  onlv  be  considerea 
as  metallic  oxides,  in  a  theoretioal  light 
founded  on  analogy.  It  was  not  till  eigk 
teen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  that  a 
Grerman  chemist,  W5hler,  soooeeded  in 
reducing  them. 

But  within  the  course  of  the  last  two 
years,  in  consequence  of  that  first  step,  a 
treasure  has  been  divined,  unearthed,  and 
brought  to  light,  which  it  is  as  hard  to 
Believe  in  as  a  prosaic  &ct,  as  it  is  to  fed 
assured  that  by  descending  through  a  tr^i- 
door  in  a  ruined  vault,  you  will  enter  an 
Arabian  Nights'  garden,  wherein  the 
leaves  are  emeralds  and  the  finits  on  evexT 
tree  are  rubies,  amethysts,  topaies,  and 
carbimcles.  What  do  you  think  of  a  metal 
as  white  as  silver,  as  unalterable  as  gold, 
as  easilv  melted  as  copper,  as  touffh  as 
iron ;  which  is  malleable,  ductile,  and  witii 
the  singular  quality  of  being  lighter  than 
glass  ?  Such  a  metal  does  exist,  and  that 
m  considerable  quantities  on  the  surlBice 
of  the  globe.  "  Whore  ?  Prom  what 
distant  region  does  it  come  ?"  There  is 
no  occasion  to  hunt  &r  and  wide ;  it  is  to 
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be  found  everywhere,  atid  ooneeqaently  in 
the  locality  which  you  honor  with  your 
residence.  More  tnan  that,  you  do  not 
want  for  it  within  doors  at  home ;  you 
touch  it  (not  exactly  by  direct  and  shnple 
contact)  several  times  in  the  day.  The 
poorest  of  men  tramples  it  under  ms  feet, 
and  is  possessed  of  at  least  a  few  samples 
of  it.  The  metal,  in  fiict,  in  the  form  of 
an  oxide,  is  one  of  the  main  component 
elements  of  clay ;  and  as  clays  enter  into 
the  composition  of  arable  lana,  and  are  the 
material  on  which  the  potter  exerts  his 
skill,  every  farmer  is  a  sort  of  miner  or 
placer,  and  every  broken  potsherd  is  an 
mgot  in  its  way.  Our  new-found  metal 
is  ALUMnnuH,  (of  which  alumina  is  the 
oxide,)  orignally  discovered  by  theOerman 
chemist  Wohler. 

W5hler  was  inspired  with  the  happy 
thought  of  substitutmff  a  powerful  chenucal 
effect  to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  pile  as  a 
means  of  extracting  the  earthy  metals. 
Potassium  and  sodium,  the  radical  metals 
of  potash  and  soda,  are  of  all  metals  those 
which  offer  the  most  energetic  chemical 
affinities.  It  might,  thermre,  be  &irly 
expected  that,  by  submitting  to  the  action 
of  potassium  or  sodium  one  of  the  earthy 
compounds  which  it  was  desired  to  reduce 
to  Its  elements,  the  potassium  would 
destroy  the  combination,  and  would  set 
free  the  new  metal  which  was  being  sought 
in  its  Isolated  state.  The  experiment  justi- 
fied the  expectation.  In  order  to  obtain 
metallic  aluminium,  M.  W5hler  em- 
ployed the  compound  which  results  from 
the  union  of  that  metal  with  chlorine ; 
that  is  to  say,  chloride  of  aluminium.  At 
the  bottom  of  a  porcelain  crucible  he 
placed  several  fragments  of  potassium,  and 
upon  them,  a  nearly  equal  volume  of  chlo- 
ride of  aluminium,  olie  crucible  was 
placed  over  a  spirit-of-wine  lamp,  and  was 
continued  there,  until  the  action  in  the 
crucible  was  quite  complete.  Under 
these  condition,  the  chloride  of  aluminium 
was  entirely  decomposed ;  in  consequence 
of  its  superior  affinity,  the  potassium  drove 
the  aluminium  from  its  combination  with 
the  chlorine,  and  laid  hold  of  the  latter 
substance,  to  form  chloride  of  potassium, 
leaving  the  aluminium  free  in  a  metallio 
state.  As  chloride  of  potasaum  is  a  salt 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  it  suffices  to 
plunge  the  crucible  in  water ;  the  alumin- 
ium then  appears  in  a  state  of  liberty. 
The  metal  thus  isolated  presented  itself 
as  a  gray  powder,  capable  of  assuming 


metallic  brightness  under  friction;  but, 
according  to  M.  W6hler,  it  reftised  to 
melt  even  at  the  his^hest  temperature,  and 
was  essentially  oximzable.  Other  earthy 
metals  were  similarly  obtained ;  all  gene- 
ral surmises  respecting  their  properties 
proved  deceptive ;  the  only  point  they 
possessed  in  common  was,  to  have  hither- 
to remained  unknown. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  WChler,  when 
he  had  ^ot  his  aluminium,  did  not  con- 
ceive a  lull  or  exact  idea  of  what  sort  of 
creature  he  had  caught  in  his  toils.  The 
actual  presence  and  existence,  and  the  re- 
markable properties  of  the  metal  extracted 
from  clay,  have  been  known  for  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  past;  but  the  minds  of 
the  public,  and  even  of  learned  men,  have 
been  filled  with  uncertainties  and  doubts 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  assertion  and 
promises  that  have  been  made  respect^ 
ing  this  curious  and  novel '  production. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  M. 
l^eviUe,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Ecole 
Normale,  at  Paris,  having  attentively 
studied  the  aluminium  of  which  M. 
"Wbhler  had  only  offered  a  transitory 
gh'mpse,  found  to  his  surprise  that  the 
metalHc  stranger  displayed  very  different 
qualifications  to  those  wnich  its  discoverer 
attributed  to  it.  Its  real  attributes  are 
so  remarkable  as  to  encourage  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  ftiture  prospects  in  store 
for  it. 

When  M.  Dumas  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts  the  specimens  of  alumin- 
ium obtained  by  M.  Deville,  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  sonority  of  the  metal,  which 
rivalled  that  of  the  most  sonorous  brasses — 
that  of  bell-metal,  for  instance.  This 
quality  has  not  been  hitherto  found  in  any 
metal  in  its  pure  state,  and  is  another 
singularity  in  the  history  of  clay-metaL 
Aluminium  prepared  by  Messieurs  Ch. 
and  Al.  Tessier,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  M.  Deville,  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  workmen  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Messrs.  Christophe  and  Co,  The 
men  report  the  new  metal  to  be  at  least 
as  easy  to  work  as  silver ;  they  even  state 
that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  re- 
melt  it  a  second  time.  Hitherto,  the 
means  of  soldering  aluminium  had  not 
been  found,  simply  on  the  Messrs.  Tessier's 
authority,  because  alloys  of  the  metal  had 
not  been  tried.  They  declare  that  the  de- 
sired result  is  the  easiest  possible.  By 
alloying  aluminium  with  zinc,  tin,  or  silver, 
solders  are  obtained,  whose  point  of  frision 
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is  mach  lower  than  that  of  alaminkod  it- 
self, allowing  the  operation  to  be  perform- 
ed with  a  ^ple  spirit^f-wine  lamp,  and 
even  without  any  previous  scraping  or 
cleaning,  exactb^  as  if  they  were  soldering 
silver.  The  ]yunister  of  Commerce  was 
applied  to,  to  open  a  competition  for  the 
manu&cture  of  aluminium,  and  that  the 
produce  of  such  rivalry  should  furnish  the 
material  for  the  medals  awarded  at  the 
dose  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of 'Fifty- 
five. 

Aluminium  is  contained  in  dav  in  the 
proportion  of  from  twenty  to  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent.  Greenland  cryolite  con- 
sists of  aluminium  thirteen  per  cent, 
sodium  nearly  thirty-three  per  cent,  and 
flourine  fifty-four  per  cent.  It  is  of  a 
bright  and  shining  white;  intermediate 
betweeb  the  color  of  silver  and  that  of 
platina.  It  is  lighter  than  glass ;  its  tena- 
city is  considerable ;  it  is  worked  by  the 
hammer  with  the  greatest  &cility,  and  it 
may  be  drawn  into  wire  of  extreme  fine- 
ness ;  it  melts  at  a  temperature  lower  than 
the  point  of  fusion  oi  silver.  Here  is  a 
list  of  characteristics  sufiicient  to  entitle 
this  simple  body  to  take  rank  with  the 
metals  of  daily  use  in  the  arts ;  but  its 
chemical  properties  render  it  still  more 
valuable.  Aluminium  is  a  metal  com- 
pletely inalterable  by  the  atmosphere ;  it 
may  be  exposed  without  tamishmff,  both 
to  dry  air  and  to  moist  air.  Whmt  our 
usual  metals — such  as  tin,  lead,  and  sine 
— ^when  recently  cut,  soon  lose  their  bright- 
ness if  exposed  to  damp  air — aluminium, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  remains  as 
brilliant  as  gold,  platina,  or  silver ;  it  is 
even  superior  to  the  last  of  those  metals 
as  to  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  in  &ct,  silver,  when  exposed  to 
sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  is  attacked  by 
it,  and  turns  speedily  black ;  and,  conse- 
quently, silver  articles,  after  a  long  expo- 
sure to  atmospheric  air,  are  dulled  at  last 
by  the  small  quantities  of  suphurated 
hydrogen  which  are  accidentally  combined 
with  the  air.  Aluminium,  on  the  con- 
trary, offers  a  perfect  resistance  to  the 
action  of  sulphurated  hydrogen,  and  in 
this  respect  claims  a  notable  superiority 
over  silver.  Again,  aluminium  decidedly 
resists  the  action  of  acids ;  azotic  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  apphed  cold,  produce  no 
effect  whatever.  Thin  plates  of  aluminium 
may  be  kept  immersed  in  azotic  or  sul- 
phuric acid  without  suffering  dissolution  or 
even  injury.   Chlorydric  acid  alone  attacks 


and  dissolves  it.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  metal  endowed  with  such 
qualities  are  easy  to  be  understood.  Its 
niture  place  as  a  raw  material  in  all  sorts 
of  industrial  applications  is  undoubted,  and 
we  may  expect  soon  to  see  it,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  in  the  hands  of  the  dvil- 
ized  world  at  large. 

Nevertheless,  itg-destiny  may  have  been 
in  some  measure  mistaken.  It  can  not  re- 
place gold  or  silver  in  precious  alloys,  in 
coin,  and  jewelry.  The  great  value  and 
merit  of  gold  and  silver  as  predous  metals 
lies  in  the  ease  with  which  they  are  with- 
drawn from  the  combinations  in  which 
they  have  been  made  to  enter.  By  very 
simple  chemical  processes,  gold  and  silver 
are  with  i^ility  separated  from  the  com-, 
pounds  which  contain  them.  Aluminium, 
unfortunately,  is  devoid  of  that  property; 
it  can  not  be  eliminated  in  its  metallic 
state  like  ff old  and  silver  from  its  different 
compound.  Instead  of  aluminium  you 
get  alumina — that  is  to  say,  the  base  of 
clay — ^a  worthless  substance.  Nor  can  a 
metal,  whose  origin  is  so  widely  diffused 
as  clay  is,  ever  hope  to  be  accepted,  in 
any  case,  as  the  representative  of  wealth. 

Aluminium,  therefore,  will  be  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  manu&cturing  require- 
ments. It  will  be  applied  to  the  faorica- 
tion  of  vessels  and  instruments  of  all  kinds 
in  which  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
air  and  to  chemical  agents  is  indispensable. 
Surgeons,  for  instance,  are  hoping  that  it 
will  render  services  of  the  highest  class. 
For  the  decoration  of  interiors,  where 
silver  turns  black,  aluminium  will  shine 
transcendently.  In  proportion  as  the 
cheap  production  of  aluminium  becomes 
more  and  more  an  established  fact,  the 
more  we  shall  find  it  entering  into  house- 
hold uses — ^for  travelling  purposes,  for  in- 
stance, for  which  its  lightness  is  no  small 
merit.  It  may  probably  send  tin  to  the 
right-about-face,  drive  copper  saucepans 
into  penal  servitude,  and  blow  up  German- 
silver  sky-high  into  nothing.  Hencefor- 
ward, respectable  babies  will  be  bom  with 
aluminium  spoons  in  their  mouths. 

Such  anticipations  would  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  exaggeration,  if  aliuninium  were 
now  to  be  produced  only  by  the  original 
expensive  method ;  but  potassium  is  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  Aluminium  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  its  chloride  with  sodium 
— a  substance  whose  chemical  affinities  are 
very  energetic,  and  which  sets  the  alumi- 
nium free  by  forming  chloride  of  sodium. 
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Accordingly,  the  manufacture  consists  of 
two  operations,  First,  the  preparation 
of  chloride  of  aluminium;  secondly,  the 
decomposition  of  chloride  of  alumina  by 
sodium. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  further  details; 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  sodium,  which 
was  formerly  dear,  ig  now  to  be  had  at 
a  reasonable  price.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  insist,  for  mstance,  on  the  extreme  in- 
nocuousness  of  the  metal,  and  its  suitable- 
ness for  many  purposes  where  tin  is  ob- 
jectionable from  the  extreme  facility  with 
which  it  is  dissolved  by  org^inic  acids; 
there  is  no  mistake  about  its  superiority 
to  silver  in  resisting  solutions  of  salt,  and 
to  other  kitchen  utensils  on  which  mix- 
tures of  salt  and  vinegar  have  a  corroding 
etfect. 

M.  Deville  claims  for  aluminium  no 
more  than  an  intermediate  rank  between 
the  precious  metals  and  the  oxidizable 
metals,  such  as  tin  and  copper ;  but  he 
feels  assured  that,  even  in  that  subordinate 
office,  it  will  be  found  a  most  useful  minis- 
ter to  human  wants.  The  French  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  discovery,  by  re- 
commending the  promotion  of  the  Messrs. 
Wohler  and  Deville  to  be  officers  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor ;  urging  that  the  merit 
of  the  metallurgic  chemists  ought  to  be 
thus  acknowledged,  because,  in  his  opinion, 
the  moment  had  arrived  when  Science  had 
already  fulfilled  her  part,  and  it  was  the 
turn  of  manufacturing  Art  to  begin.  It 
is  true  that  aluminium,  in  spite  of  its  ex- 
treme profusion,  and  of  the  matters  em- 
ployed in  its  extraction,  can  not  yet  com- 
pete in  lowness  of  price  with  copper  and 
tui,  or  practically  even  with  silver.  Long 
industrial  practice  alone  will  attain  that 
object ;  but  Science  has  nobly  fulfiilledher 


datj«  She  has  discovered  the  metal, 
specified  its  properties,  and  organized  the 
means  of  extracting  it  on  a  large  scale. 
Scientific  men  have  invented  all,  ooth  ap- 
paratus and  manipulations,  and  have  made 
over  to  commercial  manufacturers  the 
fruit  of  their  industry  with  rare  disinter- 
estedness. 

The  latest  news  is,  that  aluminium  is 
now  made  in  quantities,  in  various  Paris- 
ian laboratories,  though  not  very  cheaply. 
What  more  ought  we  reasonably  to  ex- 
pect from  a  chicSling  metal,  that  was  only 
hatched  the  other  day,  and  which  has  yet 
to  attain  its  full  gi^owth  and  powers  of 
flight? 

A  final  word.  If  aluminium  is  hoping 
to  replace  either  gold  and  silver,  or  copper 
and  tin,  or  to  take  its  own  place  witnout 
replacing  any  thing,  it  may  do  so  in  the 
Arts  and  manu&ctures ;  but  it  never  can 
in  literature  or  popular  speech,  unless  it 
be  fitted  with  a  new  and  better  name. 
Aluminium,  or,  as  some  write  it,  Alumi- 
num, is  neither  French  nor  English ;  but 
a  fossilized  part  of  Latin  speech,  about  as 
suited  to  the  mouths  of  the  populace  as  an 
ichthyosauros  cutlet  or  a  dinomis  marrow- 
bone. It  must  adopt  some  short  and  ver- 
nacular title.  There  would  be  no  harm 
in  day-tin,  while  we  call  iron-ware  tin  ; 
loam-silver  might  plead  quicksilver,  as  a 
precedent ;  glebe-gold  would  be  at  least 
as  historically  true  as  mosaic  gold.  A 
skillful  word-coiner  might  strike  something 
good  out  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  roots — 
argil,  though  a  Saxon  etymology  is  fer 
preferable.  But  something  in  the  diction^ 
ary  line  must  be  attempted.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  will  oecome  of  poor 
"Aluminium"  when  it  gets  into  the 
mouths  of  travelling  tinkers  or  of  Hebrew 
dealers  in  marine  stores  ? 


<  ^» 


WONDERS    OF    THE    WEST-INDIES. 


The  West-Indies  are  full  of  wonders. 
Nature  has  been  prodigal  of  fertility  and 
beauty.  Sea,  land,  and  sky,  all  assume 
their  brightest  aspect,  the  birds  and 
flowers  their  most  brilliant  hues,  and  the 
forests  their  densest  shade.      The  Gulf 


Stream  traverses  the  ocean  for  four  thou- 
sand miles,  like  a  mighty  river,  from  one 
to  two  hundred  miles  wide ;  the  sea  and 
land  breezes,  the  former  fresh  and  bracing, 
the  latter  laden  with  delightful  fragrance, 
daily  afford  an  agreeable  variety ;  the  tro- 
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pical  dews,  resting  like  heavy  rain  on  the 
morning  world,  borrow  from  the  sunrise 
a  magical  brightness,  while  the  sky  seems 
more  blue  and  dear,  and  the  moon  and 
stars  nearer,  than  in  our  misty  north, 
llien  the  masnifieent  groups  of  almost 
innumerable  idands  are  characterised  by 
remarkable  physical  peculiarities  and  va- 
rieties of  size,  form,  and  fertilitv.  There 
is  Cuba,  eight  hundred  miles  long, 
abounding  in  valleys  and  savannahs  of 
inexhaustible  fertility,  and  traversed, 
throughout  its  length,  by  a  chain  of 
lofty  mountains  girdled  by  almost  virgin 
forests — ^Porto  Kioo,  with  its  rich  low- 
lands, and  hill  slopes  cultivated  in  terra- 
ces, rising  one  above  the  other  to  the  very 
summits,  presentinjy^  to  the  eye  a  pleasing 
Buccession  of  vanegated  green — ^Hayti, 
with  mountain  ran^  dnatered  together, 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  into  the  mighty 
mass  of  the  Cibao,  yet  boastins  of  broad 
valleys,  crystal  streams,  and  lakes  fringed 
with  thidc  folii^e — beautiful  Jamaica, 
(the  land  of  spnngs,)  sheltered  by  the 
other  Antilles  firom  the  desolating  force 
of  the  hurricane,  with  its  invigorating 
breezes,  the  morning  gifts  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  balmy  evening  air  borne  on  the 
lofty  summits  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
amidst  whose  recesses  the  scenery  as- 
sumes a  character  of  Alpine  grandeur,  and 
only  wants  the  addition  of  snows  and  glar 


ciers  to  rival  the  lower  ranges  of  Switzer- 
land— ^the  rocky  Archipelago  of  the  Baha- 
mas— St.  Vincent,  wnere  the  massive 
form  of  the  Souffriere,  with  its  vast  crater 
more  than  three  miles  in  circumference, 
rears  its  dusk^  head  continually  veiled  in 
clouds — ^Dominica,  with  its  smgnlar  ca- 
vern, which  the  imaginative  and  super- 
stitious negroes  view  with  awe  and  reve- 
rence, its  mountain  sides  covered  with 
orange  and  lime  trees,  and  dark  woods 
enlivened  by  the  snow-white  blossoms  of 
the  citron — ^Trinidad,  celebrated  for  its 
pitch  lake,  its  rich  soil,  and  inpenetrable 
forests,  where  flourish  the  cedar,  the  ma- 
hogany, the  cotton  tree,  the  wild  fig*,  and 
the  paJm — St.  Lucia,  with  its  still  kniould- 
ering  volcano,  crusted  over  with  sulphur 
and  cinders,  its  mineral  springs,  and  green 
bamboo  trees — Barbadoes,  where  are  nu- 
merous boiling  springs,  and  natural  baths 
— ^the  charming  island  of  Gfrenada,  with 
smiling  orchards,  and  green  vaUeya,  fiiU 
of  deep  repose,  as  if  the  spirit  of  loveliness 
had  &ilen  asleep  amidst  their  whispering 
trees — ^Montserrat,  the  land  of  mountains 
— Nevis,  so  named  by  Columbus,  becanae 
the  white  mists  perpetually  floating 
around  its  tropical  summits  reminded  him 
of  the  snow-clad  heights  of  Spain.  All 
these  and  a  hundred  more  are  set  like 
gems  on  the  calm  blue  bosom  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea. — Zfondan  JSeview, 
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CHAFTEB  I. 

In  the  garden  of  a  villa  atuate  on  the 
confines  of  a  southern  countv,  an  old 
man  was  engaged  in  forming  tne  border 
of  a  bed  of  auriculas.  Every  now  and 
then  he  ceased  his  labor  for  an  instant, 
and  careftilly  lifting  the  bending  head  of 
a  flower,  gazed  upon  it  approvingly.  Old 
Herbert  was  fond  of  flowers,  and   like 


most  men  who  retain  that  predilectioa  in 
mature  life,  he  was  of  a  gentle  disporition. 
Moreover,  he  was  contented  with  his 
lot,  and  his  kind,  placid  countenance  and 
veneraUe  white  locks  were  a  welcome 
siffht  to  every  one  in  die  village  of 
Mapleton,  where  it  was  deemed  a  liirii 
compliment  to  say  of  a  Mend:  "That  ne 
had  as  little  of  the  devil  in  him  aa  old 
Herbert." 
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While  the  old  gardener  was  thus  con- 

genially  employed,  a  young  man  came 
own  the  garden-walk,  sauntering  along 
and.  occasionally  stopping  to  examine 
some  floral  beauty  of  preeminent  attrac- 
tions, or  view  the  wide  prospect  over  a 
richly  cultivated  and  undulatmg  country 
from  a  favorable  point.  Arthur  Hughes, 
who  now  approached,  was  a  young  man 
of  the  middle  height,  neatly  but  quietly 
dressed,  with  almost  too  great  an  avoia- 
ance  of  ornament.  BQs  countenance,  how- 
ever, enabled  him  to  dispense  with  adven- 
titious aid,  and  was  perhaps  set  off  to  ad- 
vantage by  the  extreme  plainness  of  his 
apparel.  A  dark  complexion  was  shaded 
with  black  hair,  which  fell  in  natural 
ringlets  upon  a  wide  and  lofty  forehead. 
The  thin  lips  would  have  given  the  mouth 
too  severe  an  jexpression,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  halfsmile  that  usually  sat  upon 
them ;  but  the  predominant  features  were 
the  black  flashmg  eyes  which  illumined 
the  whole  of  Arthur's  countenance  with 
a  kind  of  spiritual  light.  ^'  Good  morn- 
ing, Herbert,"  said  he  as  he  reached  the 
spot  where  the  old  gardener  was  working 
— "the  garden  begms  to  look  capital — 
those  peonies  yonder  are  very  fine — and 
these  auriculas  too  do  great  credit  to 
your  care."  "  Ay,  you  are  fond  of  flow- 
ers, Mr.  Hughes,"  returned  the  old  man. 
"Very — ^I  have  loved  them  from  infancy," 
replied  Arthur.  "  Ah  I  well,  that's  what  I 
like,  Mr.  Hughes,"  said  old  Herbert;  "I 
know  you  are  very  book-learned  and  that 
sort  of  thin^,  but  if  you  didn't  like  flow- 
ers, I  shouldn't  envy  you." 

"  And  I  should  regret  to  lose  my  affec- 
tion for  nature's  gems,"  returned  the 
youth,  caressing  one  of  the  old  man's  fiei- 
vorite  flowers.  "  I  believe  you,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur," returned  the  old  gardlener  leaning 
on  the  rake  with  which  he  had  just  been 
levelling  the  surfiu^  of  the  bed ;  "  now 
there's  the  youn^  squire  as  we  call  him, 
doesn't  care  a  bit  about  gardening,  al- 
though he  does  put  a  flower  in  Us  button- 
hole sometimes — ^he  fimoies  he  'doms  the 
flower,  not  the  flower  him.  For  my  part, 
I  wish  he  did  like  them  pretty  things,  for 
I  have  my  misgivings  about  him." 

"Oh!  you  Know  Edward  Moreton  is 
young,  handsome,  and  petted,  and  you 
must  make  allowance  for  Imn,  good 
Herbert ;  besides,  he  is  heir  to  a  nice  es- 
tate." "More's  the  pity,  say  I,  Mr. 
Hughes,  that  he  isn't  a  oifferent  sort  of 
young  man,  for  they  do  say  down  in  the 


\dllage  that  there's  a  match  making  up 
'tween  him  and  our  Miss  Agnes."  Arthur 
Hughes  colored  deeply,  and  in  order  to 
cover  his  confrision  busied  himself  with 
some  carnations  that  required  supporting. 
"  Mr.  Roland  is  Morcton's  guardism,  and 
of  coarse  Moreton  is  often  up  at  the 
Rookery,  perhaps  that  is  what  the  gossips 
found  their  story  on,"  said  he.  "Well, 
however  that  may  be,"  rejoined  old  Her- 
bert, "  if  the  village  folks  could  have  their 
will.  Miss  Agnes  would  have  another 
sweet-heart,  and  I  know  who." 

"  But  if  the  youn^  lady  is  pleased,  sure- 
ly the  villa^rs  wiU  oe  satisfied,"  remark- 
ed Arthur  Hughes,  and  he  applied  him- 
self still  more  busily  to  the  drooping 
plants.  "Well  now,  Mr.  Hughes,"  re- 
sumed the  ^^ardener  after  a  pause,  '*  I  think 
it's  only  &ir  to  tell  you  what  I  heard  Mr. 
Moreton  saying  to  Mr.  Roland,  when  I 
was  by.  *Mr.  Roland,'  says  he,  *st)U 
waters  fiow  deep ;  what  do  you  think  of 
Mr.  Hughes  gallivanting  old  dame 
Johnson's  daughter  ?'  and  he  went  on  to 
tell  Mr.  Roland  how  he  had  seen  you  and 
her  walking  toother,  and  caught  you  sev- 
eral times  coming  out  of  the  old  dame's 
cottage  late  of  an  evening.  Squire  More- 
ton  talked  in  a  joking  way  like,  but  I  saw 
mischief  in  his  eye,  and  I  know  you're 
a  good-principled  voone  gentleme^,  Mr. 
Huffhes,  and  wouldn't  do  a  wrong  thing 
to  Mary  Johnson — ^I  just  mention  the 
matter,  sir,  that  you  may  be  on  ^our 
miard,  for  Mr.  Uoland  perhaps  didn't 
Enow  it  was  a  lie  as  I  do."  "It  is  true, 
Herbert,  but  I  can  explain  the  circum- 
stance, and  be  assuredlhave  done  and  shall 
do  nothing  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion," 
replied  Hughes  eamestlv.  "  I  believe  you, 
sir,"  returned  the  old  man;  "there's 
wheels  within  wheels  as  they  say,  and  no 
doubt  you've  got  good  reasons  for 
what  you  do,  but  Moreton's  no  friend  of 
yours,  and  he  has  got  the  ear  of  Mr.  Ro- 
land, for  all  that  Daddie  Brown  says,  ^If 
folks  had  their  own,  Neddy  Moreton 
wouldn't  hold  his  head  so  high ;'  but  here 
he  comes ;  the  young  squire  is  always  in 
such  high  spirits  they  don't  seem  naturiaL" 
"  Ah !  now  are  yon,  friend  Herbert,  if  the 
lilies  toil  not,  you  toil  for  them ;  doesn't 
it  make  your  back  ache  ?"  cried  Moreton 
addressing  Herbert,  as  he  came  up. 
"  And  yoo,  most  grave  and  reverend  sig- 
ner, how  are  you  meditating  on  the  sub- 
lime and  beantiftd,  eh?"  he  continued 
extending  two  fi^re-fingers  of  his  right 
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hand  to  Arthur  in  a  patronising  way. 
Ilughes  received  his  greeting  with  a 
somewhat  constrained  civility.  "Well, 
Iluglies,''  continued  Moreton,  "  don't  you 
find  this  sort  of  life  deuced  slow — come 
and  have  a  touch  at  billiards."  "  I  don't 
play."  "  There's  a  fellow.  Why,  how  do 
you  get  through  your  days;  you  haven't 
above  fourhoura'  work  at  the  Rookery;  a 
man  might  make  himself  jolly  in  your 
place.  Upon  my  life,  I  thmk  you're  in 
love  —  who  is  the  chosen  one  ?  Miss 
Fairweather,  the  village  belle,  is  a  fine 
lass,  and  I  hear  you  and  she  are  very  good 
friends."  "  It  is  time  for  me  to  see  iu[>out 
Henry  Roland's  Latin  lesson,  so  I  wish 
you  good  morning,  Mr,  Moreton,  good 
mormng,  Herbert,"  and  Arthur  turned 
back  and  walked  towards  the  house. 
"  I  say,  Herbert,"  said  Moreton  as  soon 
as  Arthur  was  out  of  ear-shot,  "  a  queer 
cove,  that — ^well-meaning  fellow  enough, 
and  he  has  something  here,"  he  continued, 
touching  his  head — "but  he's  confound- 
edly stupid  in  some  things.  I  do  believe 
he  casts  sheep's  glances  at  Miss  Roland — 
which  is  very  aMurd  of  him."  "  Is  it  ?" 
said  old  Herbert  doubtfully.  "I  don't 
undei"stand  such  matters — ^but  he's  young 
and  she's  young,  you  know,  Squire." 
"  Very  true,"  replied  Moreton,  "  but  he's 
lK)or,  and  she's  a  beauty — ^besides,  he  is  a 
nobody's  son."  "A  what  ?"  "  What  you 
call  a  chance  child,  no  £iult  of  his,  but  still 
put  this  and  that  together,  and  he  has  got 
no  great  chance.  Mr.  Roland  too  has 
other  views  for  the  young  lady."  "  Well, 
I  don't  understand  such  matters,"  said  the 
old  gardener,  and  he  went  on  trimming  his 
border  of  double  jasmine  and  sweet  wil- 
liam,  while  Mr.  Edward  Moreton  took  his 
way  to  the  billiard-room  of  the  "  Maple- 
ton  Arms." 

CHAPTER  n. 

Mr.  Roland  of  the  Rookery,  Mapleton, 
was  a  man  of  reputed  substance  who  had 
raised  himself  from  small  beginnings  by 
rare  mercantile  talents  and  unwearying 
perseverance.  He  was  astern  proud  man 
of  the  world,  intolerant  of  what  he  called 
romantic  notions,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  that  which  he  had 
ever  labored  to  attain,  wealth.  Having 
achieved  his  own  elevation,  Mr.  Roland 
indulged  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  give  his 
cliildrcn  those  educational  advantages 
of  which  his  own  youth  had  been  deprived, 


and  thns  to  enable  hb  famSy  to  take  the 
position  in  society  to  which  lus  wealth  had 
raised  them  without  any  humiliatine 
sense  of  inferiority  in  point  of  mental- cut 
ture  and  accomplishments.  With  this 
view  he  had  sought  a  tutor  for  his  sons 
Henry  and  Robert,  and  had  accepted  the 
services  of  Arthur  Hughes  in  that  capaci- 
ty, on  the  strong;  recommendation  of  the 
head  master  of  the  public  school  in  which 
Arahur  had  been  educated. 

Besides  his  two  sons,  the  &mily  of  Mr. 
Roland  consisted  of  his  wife,  a  good-na- 
tured lady,  to  whom,  however,  prosperity 
had  imparted  an  air  of  patronising  superi- 
ority towards  persons  who  lacked  the 
smile  of  fortune,  and  a  daughter  Ag- 
nes, of  whom  mention  has  been  made. 
Richard  Moreton,  the  fistther  of  the  young 
squire,  was  a  life  tenant  of*  the  neighbor- 
ing Crossley  Hall  estate  which  wasentul- 
ed  on  his  eldest  son.  Upon  his  death-bed, 
he  lefl  his  son  to  the  guardianship  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Roland,  in  whose  integrity  he 
had  great  confidence,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  same  gentlemen  was  appointed 
Edward's  legal  guardian  under  his 
fiither's  will.  As  this  young  gentleman 
was  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  More- 
ton,  he  would  become  entitled  to  the 
Crossley  estate  on  attaining  twenty-one. 
During  the  five  years  necessary  to  bring 
about  that  auspicious  event  he  became  the 
ward  of  Mr.  Roland,  who  was  too  pro- 
dent  to  be  displeased  at  the  partiality 
£dward  Moreton  showed  towards  his 
daughter,  and  considered  a  union  between 
them  as  not  only  a  probable  but  very  de- 
sirable "  wind  up"  of  his  guai*dianship. 
At  the  time  Arthur  Hughes  became  a 
"dependent"  of  the  Rookery  fiunily,  Ag- 
nes was  a  well-grown  blonde  of  seventeen. 
There  was  an  airiness  of  manner  about 
her,  betokening  to  a  superficial  observer 
the  newly  emancipated  school-girl,  but  be- 
neath there  lay  deep  in  her  heart  strong  and 
earnest  feeling.  On  all  points  of  principle 
Agnes  had  a  determined  will  of  ner  own, 
and  without  bein^  by  any  means  a  senti- 
mental young  la^y,  she  scorned  those 
petty  meannesses  which  obtained  a  vicioua 
currency  under  the  style  of  prudential 
motives.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  voung  tutor  quickly  became  sensible 
of  the  power  of  the  lively  beauty.  Her 
kind  and  simny  temper  in  the  first  in- 
stance attracted  him,  and  the  impression 
was  rendered  deep  and  permanent  by  a 
growing  sense  of  her  moral  strength  and 
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unselfish  instincts.  On  the  other  hand 
Agnes  was  not  uninterested  in  the  young 
student.  She  could  not  ftil  to  appreciate 
his  high  sense  of  honor,  while  his  cultivat- 
ed intellect  and  warm  ima^nation  threw 
a  charm  over  his  conversation  which  was 
wanting  in  that  of  more  dashing  young 
gentlemen.  Often  Arthur  was  encourag- 
ed by  the  sympathy  of  his  fidr  young  friend^ 
to  reveal  to  her  those  bright  visions  of 
future  literary  eminence  which  would  have 
been  laughed  at  by  most  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, but  which  she  regarded  as  no  un- 
worthy aspirations.  Probably  neither  the 
young  tutor  nor  the  voung  lady  were  fully 
conscious  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  one  another ;  for  it  often  happens 
that  a  friendship  arising  between  two 
young  people  of  opposite  sexes,  frequently 
thrown  into  oompamonship,  long  continues 
without  creating  a  suspicion  of  a  more 
tender  reality,  until  the  inevitable  moment 
arrives  when  it  is  to  be  cut  short  by  the 
same  hand  of  destiny  that  gave  it  origin. 
So  it  was  with  Arthur.  Until  his  conver- 
sation with  old  Herbert  he  had  never 
questioned  himself  as  to  his  feelings  to- 
ward Agnes ;  or  if  a  daring  dream  had 
flashed  across  his  mind,  it  was  instantly 
annihilated  by  the  recollection  of  his  own 
doubtful  history  and  humble  fortunes. 

Now  when  he  was  compelled  to  analyze 
his  feelings,  he  found  with  intense  agony 
of  mind,  that  he  loved  Agnes  with  aU  the 
ardor  of  a  sensitive  and  earnest  heart. 
The  disappointment  of  that  love  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  His  duty  to  the 
young  lady  and  himself  called  for  decisive 
action,  and  he  determined  without  delay  to 
^ve  up  his  situati(xi  and  quit  the  Rookery 
forever.  In  less  than  a  week  after  Arthur 
had  come  to  this  decision,  his  arrangements 
were  completed,  his  adieus  paid,  and  the 
*^  Highflyer"  was  conveying  him  and  his 
fortunes  to  the  Metropolis.  He  carried 
with  him  a  precious  memento,  a  little  vol- 
ume containing  Campbell^s  '^Pleasures  of 
Hope"  and  having  the  name  of  Agnes  in- 
flcnoed  on  the  title-page  with  her  own 
hand — ^perhaps,  too,  his  heart  cherished  in 
secret  the  remembrance  of  the  look  of 
sympathy  and  words  of  encouragement 
which  accompanied  that  parting  gift.  Lf 
Arthur  might  not  hope,  neither  would  he 
surrender  himself  to  despair — were  there 
not  other  duties  still  to  be  performed? 
To  them  he  would  devote  his  energies. 

£dward  Moreton  congratulated  himself 
on  his  triumph.    He  had  long  been  stealth- 
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ily  but  steadily  undermining  Arthur's  posi- 
tion. A  little  scandal  repeated  ^'  in  a  jok- 
ing way  like,"  as  old  Herbert  said,  a  mys- 
terious hint,  at  more  than  was  spoken,  an 
hypothetical  ascription  of  the  meanest  mo- 
tives, a  sly  sneer  at  penniless  bookworms, 
an  ironicsd  expression  of  regret  that  ille- 
gitimacy should  be  a  stigma  on  the  inno- 
cent o&pring  of  illicit  love,  and  many 
another  suggestion  of  cunning,  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  ALr.  BoUmd  with  a 
view  to  damage  Arthur  Hughes  in  his  es- 
timation ;  but  the  crowning  piece  of  stra- 
tegy was  an  insinuation  (to  which  Mr. 
Roland  however  gave  little  heed^  that  his 
daughter  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
matrimonial  speculation  by  the  poverty- 
stricken  tutor.  So  the  young  squire  did 
not  doubt  that  his  wily  policy  had  succeed- 
ed and  chuckled  over  the  flight  of  his 
discomfited  rival.  '' I'm  too  much  for  the 
little  pedant,"  bethought.  As  the  young 
squire  of  Crossley  HaU  now  had  the  field 
to  himself  he  determined  to  take  speedy 
steps  for  accomplishing  his  intentions 
witn  regard  to  Miss  Roland;  he  began 
to  press  his  suit  with  oonriderable  vigor, 
and  though  the  young  lady  gave  little  or 
no  encouragement,  it  seemed  quite  pre- 
posterous to  suppose  that  she  intendea  to 
exhibit  any  thmg  more  than  a  little  ca* 
price.  Not  a  bit  daunted,  therefore.  More- 
ton  carried  on  his  operations  just  as  if 
the  arrangement  was  an  understood  thing 
and  the  preliminary  courtship  a  mere  form. 
Accordingly  about  three  months  after  Ar- 
thur's d^iurture,  Moreton  made  a  formal 
offer  of  his  hand  to  Agnes,  which  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  firmly  but  civilly  de- 
clined. Did  he  give  up  theprosecution  of 
his  suit  ?  By  no  means.  The  young  lady 
probably  entertainedastronger  ^^n<mant" 
for  the  young  tutor  than  had  been  made 
allowance  for.  Moreton  thought  he  had 
been  too  hasty — he  must  regain  his  lost 
ground  bv  a  stratagem.  Bent  on  this  new 
scheme,  the  young  squire  affected  to  take 
the  refusal  in  good  part,  and  treated  Miss 
Roland  with  a  manked  though  reserved 
respect.  He  still  maintained  his  footing 
of  nmiliarity  with  the  &mily  and  behaved 
towards  Mr.  Roland  as  a  most  exemplary 
ward,  frequently  consulting  him  on  little 
matters  and  taking  his  advice  as  if  he 
meant  to  fblloiK^  it.  ^He  had  sown  his 
wild  oats,"  he  said,  ^^  and  as  he  would  soon 
be  of  age  and  enter  on  his  property,  he 
had  determined  to  be  steady  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  duties  of  a  good  landlord." 
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There  certftinly  was  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  young  gentleman's  habits,  he  ceased 
to  frcqaent  the  billiard-room,  dropped  a 
good  many  sporting  acquaintance,  and  in 
tkct,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his,  "  he 
did  the  quiet  very  successftilly"  in  the  vil- 
lage and  its  neighborhood.  When  un- 
able to  carry  on  uie  deception  from  sheer 
desperation,  the  young  squire  disappeared 
from  the  Rookery  for  a  few  days  on  an 
alleged  visit,  and  raised  his  drooping  spirits 
by  indulging  in  a  wild  extravagant  spree. 

^^  Poor  Hughes  is  dead,''  said  Moreton 
one  morning  at  break&st  looking  up  as  he 
spoke  from  a  letter  he  had  just  opened. 
Agnes,  deadly  pale,  rose  from  her  seat  and 
retired  to  her  room  to  give  vent  to  a  flood 
of  tears.  "Poor  fellow — is  he  indeed?" 
said  Mr.  Roland  spreading  the  butter  on 
his  dry  toast;  '^well,  he  was  a  clever,  well- 
behaved  young  man.  Henry  uid  Robert 
owe  a  great  deal  to  him."  He  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  notice  bis  daughter's  emo- 
tion ;  "  perhaps  it  is  an  unfounded  rumor," 
he  suggested.  ^A  friend  of  mine  who 
knows  Hughes,  gives  me  an  account  of  his 
death  in  this  letter ;  you  had  better  read 
it,"  said  Moreton  and  he  handed  the  letter 
to  his  guardian.  The  contents  filled  him 
with  sorrow,  for  Mr.  Roland  was  on  the 
whole  a  sound-hearted  man  and  really  es- 
teemed Arthur  Hughes.  The  writer  stat- 
ed that  he  had  seen  with  regret  how 
Hughes  had  of  late  been  led  astray  and 
become  the  companion  of  a  band  of  dis- 
solute characters,  that  Arthur's  health 
bad  long  been  shattered  and  precarious, 
and  as  he  became  unable  to  obtain  the 
necessaries  of  life  by  the  exercise  of  his 
talents,  he  became  also  reckless,  until  at 
length  death  had  overtaken  him  and  re- 
leased him  from  a  condition  of  degrada^ 
tion  and  misery.  "I  attended  his  funeral," 
continued  the  writer,  "and  was  never  so 
affected  in  my  life  as  by  the  last  obsequies 
of  this  friendless  man,  whose  only  mourners 
were  two  or  three  sharers  of  his  dissipated 
pleasures,  and  myself." 

It  would  be  sacrileee  to  violate  the  pri- 
vacy of  Agnes'  grie£  Long  afterwards 
her  friends  saw  traces  of  that  deep  agony 
in  her  countenance  and  character,  and 
were  touched  with  a  sympathetic  sorrow. 
Old  Herbert  ahed  genuine  tears  in  me- 
mory of  poor  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  so 
book-learned  and  fond  of  floweiis  and 
would  have  made  such  a  capital  husband 
for  "our  Miss  .^nes"  if  6oa  had  seen  fit 
to  spare  him.    The  good  man,  as  was  his 


wont,  sought  for  consolation  in  {nous  re- 
flection and  submission  to  the  divine  will. 
The  regret  of  Mrs.  Roland  was  probably 
little  more  than  that  which  usually  accom- 
panies the  news  of  the  death  of  an  ordi- 
nary ac(juaintance;  still  it  was  mnoere  as 
far  as  it  went.  Amongst  the  villagers 
the  memory  of  Arthur  Hughes  found  a 
humbler  but  not  less  worthy  shrine.  He 
was  a  £stvorite  of  one  and  all,  and  sad  whis- 
pers of  what  might  have  been  were  heard 
week  after  week  as  the  village  congrega- 
tion assembled  at  the  church  doors  and 
saw  Agnes,  with  pensivje  countenance  and 
less  elastic  step,  approaching  the  hooae  of 
God  to  join  in  his  service.  Xast  not  least 
did  old  dame  Johnson  and  her  daughter 
Mary  mourn  Arthur  Hughes,  the  one  as 
her  foster  child,  the  other  as  her  foster 
brother,  for  such  was  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  them.  This  drcnmstanoe  was 
a  little  secret  known  to  them  only,  for 
Arthur  had  been .  removed  from  Mia. 
Johnson's  care  many  years  before  and 
taken  she  knew  not  where,  until  he 
turned  and  showed  her  the  ring  she  had 
ceived  with  her  infant  charge  and  had 
surrendered  on  his  removal  from  her  ens- 
tody.  Meanwhile  Edward  Moreton  mp- 
peared  to  be  one  of  the  most  sineere  of 
Arthur's  mourners;  he  never  fofled  to 
express  his  admiration  of  the  young  tu- 
tor's character,  and  slip  in  a  word  in  praise 
of  his  tastes  and  even  his  foihles.  He 
respected  Agnes'  ffnef  with  the  meet  care- 
ful delicacy,  and  if^  as  time  wore  on,  he 
ventured  on  some  expreanon  tending  to 
inculcate  reognation  to  the  inevitable 
calamities  incident  to  human  life,  the  sen- 
timent was  cautiously  worded  and  fell 
upon  the  ear  so  as  not  to  grate  harshly 
against  the  natural  promptings  of  grie£ 
In  course  of  time,  the  apparently  genuine 
sorrow  of  Moreton  softened  the  heart  of 
Agnes  toward  him ;  she  coold  not  treal 
otherwise  than  kindly  one  who  had,  ainoe 
her  rejection  of  his  suit,  behaved  to  her 
with  unvarving  friendly  regard,  reformed 
his  vicious  habits,  and  now  with  a  gener- 
ous forgetfulness  of  the  rivalahip  of  the 
living,  lamented  so  deeply  .for  tne  dead. 
Twelve  months  had  now  elapaed  nnoe  the 
communication  of  the  distresrine  intelli- 
gence of  Arthur's  death  and  Sloretoii 
concluded  that  Agnes'  sorrow  for  her 
unfortunate  lover  nad  subsided.  At  all 
events,  the  young  squire  no  longer  had  a 
living  rival,  and  that  was  a  great  gain. 
It  was  extremely  nnlikely  that  a  yemng 
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girl  like  Agnes  would  consecrate  her  whole 
liie  to  one  blighted  passion.  Moreton 
therefore  thought  the  time  was  ripe  for 
another  trial  of  his  fortune,  and  determined 
again  to  renew  his  suit.  But  he  could  not 
sound  the  depth  of  Agnes'  heart.  He 
again  entreated  her  to  accept  him  as  a 
lover.  Agnes  seemed  to  awake  from  a 
dream,  the  hollow  hypocrisy  of  the  mean- 
souled  man  echoed  through  her  heart,  she 
saw  through  him  at  once,  he  had  sought 
to  take  advantage  of  his  rival's  death  by 
the  common  sympathy  of  mutual  sorrow, 
real  on  her  part,  assumed  on  his.  She 
drove  him  from  her  presence  with  bitter, 
scornful  words.  Even  Moreton's  heart 
sunk  within  him  and  he  felt  degraded. 
This  second  failure  destroyed  the  last 
remnant  of  his  hopes.  He  abandoned  his 
suit,  but  he  now  indulged  another  passion, 
hatred.  The  young  squire  would  oecome 
twenty-one  in  six  months.  Meantime  he 
cast  aside  his  cloak  of  sobriety,  renounced 
the  vows  of  amendment,  which  he  uttered 
uithout  sincerity,  and  threw  himself  in  a 
vortex  of  dissipation  both  in  the  country 
and  in  London,  whither  he  often  went  to 
enjoy  a  wider  range  of  grovelling  plea- 
sures. At  length  accident  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  in  a  very  sweet 


revenge. 


"  Agnes,"  said  her  fiither,  one  day,  on 
her  entering  the  library  whither  he  had 
summoned  ner,  "I  have  to  request  your 
serious  attention  to  a  matter  oi  great  mo- 
ment. Although  I  long  cherished  the 
Iiope  that  a  union  would  take  place  be- 
tween yourself  and  Mr.  Moreton,  I  did 
not  think  it  my  duty  to  enforce  your  con- 
8cnt  by  the  exercise  of  parental  authority. 
You  have  twice  refused  his  offer — upon 
that  I  make  no  comment.  You  knew  the 
advantages  to  be  deprived  from  its  accept- 
ance, and  you  felt  or  fancied  that  you  felt 
them  to  be  insufficient  to  overcome  your 
repugnance.  I  am  not  going  to  exert  my 
authority  now.  I  have  such  confidence  in 
my  daughter's  good  sense  and  filial  affec- 
tion, that  I  do  not  feel  such  a  course  to 
he  necessary.  I  shall  merely  state  to  you 
tiie  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed 
and  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  your 
discretion."  "  You  know,  my  dear  &ther, 
how  grateful  I  am  for  your  kindness,  a 
kindness  which  I  can  never  repay  except 
by  honor  and  affection,"  said  Agnes  m 
tones  of  sorrowful  earnestness,  tor  her 
heart  misgave  her  and  she  dreaded  to 
hear  of  some  overwhelming  misfortune. 


"  Well,  my  dear  Agnes,  your  affection  for 
your  parents  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
doubted,  nor  shall  I,  whatever  your  deci- 
sion inay  be.  I  may  regret  an  error  of 
judgment,  but  a  want  of  affection  I  know 
my  Agnes  is  incapable  of.  However,  I 
must  tell  my  tale,  painful  as  it  may  prove. 
I  am  involved,  Agnes,  in  inextricable 
difficulties  by  the  fiiilure  of  a  foreign  house. 
Bankruptcy  and  ruin  stare  me  in  the  &ce, 
and  only  one  chance  of  retrieving  my 
position  exists.  Moreton  will  be  of  age 
in  six  weeks;  he  and  he  alone  can  save  me. 
He  is  willing  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  on 
his  property  and  lend  it  to  me  witnont 
interest  untd  my  affairs  are  reestablished, 
but  he  attaches  one  condition  to  his  pro- 

Eosal,  that  I  obtun  your  consent  to  become 
is  wife.  Your  consent  I  do  not  com- 
mand, I  merely  make  yon  acquainted  with 
my  situation  and  ask  your  decision." 
During  her  father's  statement,  Agnes  had, 
by  a  strong  internal  effort,  resumed  appa- 
rent calmness,  and  now  she  merely  request- 
ed a  few  days  for  consideration  of  the 
matter,  a  delay  which  was  readily  granted. 
In  all  matters  touching  his  honor  as  a 
merchant,  Mr.  Roland  was  exceedingly 
upright.  It  was  not  the  fi^^t  of  his  beiilff 
reduced  to  comparative  poverty  so  mvm 
as  the  danger  to  his  credit  and  reputation 
in  the  commercial  world,  that  afiected  him. 
He  looked  upon  bankruptcy  as  a  disgrace 
to  his  &mily  as  well  as  himseli^  and  how- 
ever  much  we  may  doubt  the  propriety 
of  hb  course,  he  could  not  justly  be 
charged  with  a  base  sordid  motive.  With 
respect  to  Agnes,  it  is  needless  to  describe 
at  length  her  torturing  misffiyings,  her 
prostration  of  mind  and  finiQly  her  apa- 
thetic submission  to  her  doom.  Final 
duty  seemed  to  lay  its  law  upon  her,  and 
she  consented  to  wed  the  heir  of  Crossley 
Hall  and  save  her  father  by  the  sacrifice 
of  herself 

The  approaching  marriage  of  the  heir 
of  Crossley  Hall  and  the  young  lad^  at  th^ 
Rookery  wbs  an  event  of  intense  mtereA 
to  the  Mapletonians.  When  Jenny  went 
over  to  the  little  shop  of  the  grocer,  pro- 
vision dealer  and  general  storekeeper 
of  the  village,  she  devoted  perhaps  ten 
minutes  to  making  her  purchases  of 
meal,  butter,  and  groceries,  and  an  hour 
to  an  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  en- 
grossing topic  of  the  day.  The  matrons 
held  lively  debates  on  the  same  subjeot 
over  divers  tea-tables,  and  foreign  news 
and  domestic  politics  for  a  time  loot  titieir 
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supremacy  in  the  discussions  of  the  Map- 
leton  Arms  bar.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  arrangements 
necessary  to  manifest  the  general  satisfac- 
tion in  a  striking  manner,  and  the  portly 
landlord  of  the  Mapleton  Arms  found 
great  advantage  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  committee  held  its  meetings  under- 
neath his  roof;  for  the  duties  of  the  wor- 
thy members  we;re  of  a  dry  and  thirst- 
creating  nature.  Their  proceedings  were 
of  course  secret  in  some  measure,  but  it 
was  soon  reported  that  festivities  were 
contemplated  of  which  Afaplcton  had 
never  seen  the  like.  There  was  to  be  a 
tall  pole  raised  in  the  green,  wreathed 
with  flowers  and  evergreen,  and  at  the 
top  the  initials  of  the  happy  couple  would 
appear,  E.  M.  in  leaves  of  the  oak  and 
A.  R.  in  leaves  of  the  ivy,  symbolical  of 
the  tender  relation  of  the  oride  and  bride- 
groom. At  intervals  along  the  main 
thoroughfiire  were  to  be  erected  arches  of 
ever^eens  and  rare  flowers  with  stripes 
of  Silk,  whereon  would  be  inscribed, 
*'*'  God  bless  the  heir  of  Crossley  and  his 
lady,''  and  other  expressions  of  similar 
good  will  on  the  part  of  the  kindly  villa- 
gers, and  as  the  happy  cortege  passed 
alonff,  the  merry  bells  would  ring  their 
day-long  peal  and  shouts  and  English 
hurrahs  and  '^  God  speed  you !"  would  rise 
from  the  excited  throng  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  young  bridegroom  and  his 
blushing  bride.  Then  it  was  whispered 
that  an  ox  would  be  roasted  whole,  and  a 
dinner  would  be  given  and  a  rustic  ball 
at  the  Mapleton  Arms.  Good  home-brew- 
ed ale  would  be  plentiful  and  cheap  as 
water.  And  the  sky  at  night  would  blaze 
with  fireworks  while  the  decorations  would 
be  illuminated  with  colored  lamps  artisti- 
cally arranged.  For  the  day  of  Sf  oreton's 
intended  marriage  was  abo  his  tweuty- 
first  birth-day,  and  therefore  worthy  of  a 
double  celebration;  but  daddie  Brown, 
the  Cassandra  of  the  village  with  a  differ- 
ence of  sex,  repeated  perhaps  from  habit : 
^^That  if  folks  had  their  own,  Neddy 
Moreton  wouldn't  hold  his  head  so  high." 
There  were  other  meetings  held  with 
closed  doors  in  reference  to  the  coming 
event,  than  those  of  the  committee,  whose 
energies  were  divided  between  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  festivities  and  the  con- 
sumption of  the  stimulating  beverages  of 
the  village  hostelry.  Several  evenings 
dame  Johnson's  cottage  was  lighted  up 
later  than  usual  with    that  sober-living 


matron,  and  lengthened  colloquies  were 
held  over  her  cheerful  woodfire,  in  which 
the  dame,  old  Herbert,  and  a  stranger 
visitor  took  the  principal  part,  wlule  Mary 
sat  at  her  needle,  a  quiet  privileged  lia- 
tenor.  The  stranger  was  a  certam  Rob- 
ert Montgomery,  with  a  brown,  weather- 
beaten  visage,  a  confident  bearing  and 
searching  eyes,  a  middle-aged  man  who 
had  of  late  been  deemed  *^  ffood  company" 
in  Mapleton  by  reason  of  ms  tales  or  kan- 
garoo and  wild-man  hunting  in  the  wilda 
of  Australia,  cherries  wiw  the  stones 
growing  outside  of  them,  nondescript  ani- 
mals with  the  body  of  otters  and  dad&*B 
heads,  and  other  extraordinary  customi 
and  productions  of  the  antipodes;  for 
Montgomery  was  a  returned  emigrant,  and 
had  been  away  for  sixteen  years  and  more. 
His  pretensions  to  be  introduced  upcm  the 
scene,  rest  on  the  &ct  that  he  had  former- 
ly been  valet  to  Mr.  Moreton,  and  was 
the  very  same  who  had  the  honor  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  Arthur  Hughes  to  his  foster- 
mother  long  ago,  and  afterwards  took  him 
away  in  order  to  undergo  the  discipline 
and  instruction  of  Dr.  Digamma,  the 
learned  head  of  the  Donnington  grammar- 
school.  In  the  course  of  various  oonver* 
sations  with  Mrs.  Johnson  and  old  Her- 
bert, Montgomery  had  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  a  singular  story.  In  &ct,  it 
was  in  consequence  of  mysterioas  aUn- 
sions  let  drop  dv  him  in  unguarded  mo- 
ments before  his  emigration  that  daddie 
Brown  adopted  and  promulgated  the  sen- 
timent, '^if^  folks  had  their  own,  Neddy 
Moreton  wouldn't  hold  his  head  so  high," 
but  the  old  gentleman's  knowledge  seem- 
ed to  stop  at  that  point  rather  abruptly. 
According  to  Robert  Montgomery's  ao- 
count,  Richard  Moreton  had,  about  two 
years  before  his  union  with  Edward's 
mother,  contracted  a  marriage  aocording 
to  Spanish  law  with  a  young  lady  of  that 
country.  She  died  in  childPbirth,  leaving 
a  son.  Richard  Moreton,  perhapa  on  ac- 
count of  his  marriage  having  been  cele- 
brated according  to  a  foreign  form,  re- 
garded it  as  a  jiort  of  left-handed  alliance, 
and  consequently,  when  soon  after  the 
death  of  Isabella,  he  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  a  young  English  lady,  and  found 
that  his  having  an  heir  apparent  by  a  pre- 
vious marriage  would  prove  an  obataole 
in  the  way  of  his  suit,  ne  determined  to 
conceal  the  fact.  In  order  to  carry  IJa 
purpose  into  effect,  he  enjoined  Mont* 
gomery,  his  confidential  servant,  to  take 
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the  infailt  to  England  and  place  him  in 
the  charge  of  dame  Johnson,  taking  care 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  her  in  the  dark 
as  to  his  real  parentage.  Montgomerpr 
did  so,  as  has  been  before  related.  His 
master  then  prosecuted  his  suit  with  sue-, 
cess,  married  the  English  lady,  the  mother 
of  Edward  Moreton,  at  the  chapel  of  the 
British  embassy  in  Paris,  and  continued 
to  reside  on  the  continent  several  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Edward  More* 
ton  first  saw  light.  With  the  exception 
of  his  visit  to  Mapleton,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  Arthur  to  Donnington, 
Montgomery  had  until  now  been  an  exile 
from  the  land  of  his  Others.  Richard 
Moreton  had  caused  a  sum  of  money  to 
be  placed  in  a  London  Bank  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  disinherited  son,  which  had  been 
duly  applied.  Montgomery  now  stated 
that  a  small  box  had  likewise  been  depo- 
sited there,  containing  documents  necessa- 
ry to  prove  the  Spanish  marriage.  More- 
ton  not  liking  perhaps  to  destroy  them, 
had  made  this  arrangement,  which  after 
the  lapse  of  years  lost  its  bold  on  his 
memory  and  was  overlooked.  "Well-a- 
dayl  poor  Mr.  Arthur's  gone  where  it 
doesn't  matter  who  was  his  father  or  who 
was  his  mother;  but  he  was  a  noble 
youth,''  said  old  Herbert  as  the  conclave 
sat  in  Mrs.  Johnson's  little  room.  ''Poor 
dear  soul,  I  always  thought  he  was  some 
body's  son,  and  we  might  have  known  he 
had  some  foreign  blood  in  his  veini9  by  his 
beautiful  hair  and  bright  black  eyes,"  put 
in  the  old  dame,  wiping  first  one  eye  and 
then  the  other  with  a  comer  of  her  check 
apron.  "I  dont  see  what  good  there 
will  be  in  making  a  stir  about  the  matter 
now,  since  the  poor  fellow  is  dead  and 
gone."  "  Perham  •  we  had  better  be 
quiet,"  suggested  Montgomery.  **  It's  no 
use  doing  any  thing  to  flurry  our  Miss 
Agnes ;  as  she's  to  marry  Squire  Moreton, 
perhaps  it  will  be  the  best  plan  to  let  well 
alone,  though  truth  will  out  sooner  or 
later,"  said  Herbert,  his  affection  for  Ag- 
nes overcoming  hb  straightforward,  truth- 
loving  nature.  "By  the  by,  you  men- 
tioned a  ring,  Mrs.  Johnson ;  nave  you  got 
it?"  asked  Montgomery.  **No,  bless 
him,  he  took  it  with  him."  ''Ah!  I  suppose 
so,  there  was  a  spring  inside  it,  by  press- 
ing which  the  outer  stone  fell  out^  and 
showed  the  Moreton  arms  carved  in  an 
onyx  stone  ;  twould  have  proved  the 
truth  of  my  statement,"  said  MontgomeK 
ry.     "  Perhaps  poor  Arthur  made  a  will. 


and  if  he  did,  wouldn't  the  property  be 
his  to  will  away?"  asked  Mary  oiffiaent- 
ly.  "The  estate  was  entailed  and  he 
could  not  cut  off  the  tul,-so  I  think  with 
Mr.  Herbert  here,  we  had  better  let  well 
alone,"  replied  Montgomery.  "  Yes,  the 
'state's  in  the  right  nand  lAer  all,  and 
we  mustn't  trouble  Miss  Agnes,  she  has 
had  trouble  enough,  poor  thing,"  old  Her- 
bert 8{dd.  So  it  was  decided  mat  nothing 
should  be  said  of  the  little  episode,  at  all 
events  until  after  the  wedding. 


CHAPTER  in. 

While  Mapleton  was  all  astir  with  bus- 
tle, preparation,  and  gossip,  novel  to  the 
experience  of  the  "oldest  inhabitant," 
while  the  committee  men  were  gradually 
assuming  airs  of  increased  importance  as 
the  time  drew  nigh  when  Mapleton  was 
to  admire  and  be  grateful  for  the  fimits 
of  their  labors  in  the  private  parior  of 
the  Mapleton  Arms,  while  the  conspirators 
were  holding  secret  counsel  at  widow 
Johnson's  cottage  touching  their  most 
prudent  course — ^Fate  was  all  the  time 
hatclung  a  plot  on  her  own  responsibility, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
schemes  of  the  Mapletonians.  Time  Wore 
on,  the  marriage  would  take  place  in  two 
days. — ^Mr.  Roland  sat  in  his  library  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  in  gloomy  medi- 
tation. A  servant  entered,  bearing  wax 
lights,  for  night  had  thrown  her  sable 
shade  into  the  apartment,  unobserved  by 
the  thoughful  occupant.  -  The  stem  na- 
ture of  Mr.  Roland  was  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  sacrifice,  and  he  sat  alonts 
wrestling  with  his  anguish.  Poor  Agnes ! 
Could  it  be  possible  ^t  life-long  wretch- 
edness woula  be  the  penalty  of  her  devo- 
tion? The  father  struggled  with  the 
thought — ^it  was  but  a  &ncy,  a  piece  of 
romance,  which  a  husband's  Undness  sad 
tender  care  would  soon  erase  from  her 
imagination.  Ah !  would  he  be  kind,  ten* 
der,  considerate?  Away  with  the  doubt, 
could  he  be  such  a  demon  as "  A  gen- 
tleman's waiting  to  speak  with  you,  sir, 
if  you  please,"  said  tne  servant.  *'  Who 
is  he?  what  is  his  name?"  asked  Mr. 
Roland,  rather  impatient  at'  the'  inter- 
ruption. "Please,  sir,  he  wouldn't  give 
his  name,  he  seems  a  stranger,  but  I 
couldn't  rightly  see  his  &ce— -'tis  'most 
buried  in  nis  cloak."  "Show  Um  in, 
John."    The  servant  retired,    flUmatfy 
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harried  footsteps  sounded  in  the  hall,  the 
door  opened,  and  before  the  merchant 
stood  —  Arthur  Hughes.  His  fiuse  was 
pale  and  haggard,  his  hah*  disheveled  by 
the  wind,  and  as  he  entered,  he  glanced 
rapidly  round  the  room,  over  the  book- 
laden  shelves,  massive  furniture,  and  hea- 
vy window  drapery,  as  if  to  convince  him- 
self of  the  reality.  At  length  his  eyes 
rested  on  Mr.  Roland ;  the  merchant  start- 
ed and  rose  quickly  and  nervously.  "Ar- 
thur! a  brother  I  presume,  excuse  me, 
but  you  are  strangely  like  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  Mr.  Hughes,"  said  he,  in  an  hesi- 
tating, embarrassed  manner.  "Yes,  I 
am  altered  probably,  I  am  Arthur 
Hughes."  "Eh,  what?  there  has  been 
a  strange  mistake;  we  heard  that  you 
were  dead,  and  the  news  of  course  gave 
great  pain  to  us  all."  "  My  presence  dis- 
proves the  intelligence;  but  may  I  pre- 
sume to  ask  Mr.  Koland  from  whom  the 
report  proceeded  ?"  "  A  friend  of  Mr. 
Moreton's  wrote  him,  giving  an  account 
of  your  death,  and  I  assure  you,  in  consi- 
derable detail ;  the  letter  too  contained 
other  statements  concerning  you,  I  trust 
and  believe,  equally  unfounded."  "The 
occasion  of  my  seeking  this  interview  with 
you,  Mr.  Roland,  will  probably  suggest 
the  origin  and  motive  of  the  deception." 
Arthur  handed  a  paper  to  Mr.  Roland. 
"  What  is  this  ?  I  never  si^ed  the  bill,  'tis 
not  genuine,  in  short,  'tis  a  forgery,  a 
gross  one,"  cried  the  merchant — ^his  hand 
trembled  violently  and  his  ^az^  was  fixed 
on  the  document  as  if  it  entirely  bewilder- 
ed him.  "I  feared  so,"  said  Arthur; 
"  you  no  doubt  perceive  that  the  accept- 
ance is  genume."  "  Surely  it  can  not  be  so, 
Mr.  Hughes — am  I  waking?"  "It  is  too 
true,  sir,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  document  and  make  you 
aware  of  its  existence  at  the  risk  of  being 
charged  with  an  unmanly  resentment." 
"Mr.  Hughes,"  cried  Mr*  Roland, 
grasping  his  hand  warmly,  "you  have 
mid  me  under  the  greatest  obligation, 
and  more  than  that,"  he  added,  "you 
have  saved  Agnes  from  a  terrible  desti- 
ny. She  was  to  become  the  wife  of  Ed- 
ward Moreton  the  day  after  to-morrow." 
"  So  I  heard  in  the  village,  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  arrived  in  time  to  avert  such  a  ca- 
lamity." "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Roland,  "  that 
marriage  will  of  course  not  take  place, 
Agnes  shall  not,  can  not  be  the  bride  of  a 
dishonored  man,  who  may  at  any  time  be- 
come a  convicted  felon ;  but  Mr.  Hughes, 


you  are  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of 
my  misfortunes ;  the  marriage  of  Agnes 
would  have  saved  me  from  ruin.  I  must 
now  prepare  to  become  a  bankrupt,  per- 
haps an  mmate  of  a  prison."  The  strong 
man  of  the  world  buried  his  &ce  in  his 
hands,  and  Arthur  could  see  tears  trick- 
ling between  his  stretched  fingers  as  he 
sat  mute  and  motionless.  "  I  can  not  ex- 
press how  much  I  feel  for  you,  sir;  would 
that  any  sacrifice  or  efibrt  of  nune  could 
relieve  you,  but  I  am  poor,  poorer  than 
when  I  left  you — alas!  I  fear  I  can  not  aid 
even  with  counsel,  ignorant  as  I  am  of 
commercial  matters,"  said  Arthur,  pain- 
fiiUy  affected  by  the  anguish  of  his  old 
patron.  "'Tis  over  now,  Arthur,"  at 
length  said  the  merchant,  raising  his  head 
and  discovering  a  calm  composed  counte- 
nance. "  'TIS  over  now,  I  tnank  you  for 
your  willingness  to  save  me ;  I  know  it  is 
sincere,  but  tell  me  how  you  got  this,"  he 
continued  pointing  to  the  bill,  "and what 
you  have  been  doing  since  I  last  saw 
you  ?"  "  It  would  argue  great  ill  taste 
on  my  part,  my  dear  Sr,"  nud  Arthur  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Roland's  inquiries,  "wenre  I 
to  dwell  on  my  own  personal  career  in 
the  presence  of  matters  of  so  mudh  ^[reat- 
er  moment.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  smoe  I 
left  your  roof^  I  have  obtunedaUvelihood 
scanty  enough,  yet  snfiicient  for  my  limit- 
ed  wants,  by  Uterary  exertions.  Several 
times  during  my  reudenoe  in  London,  I 
have  caught  glimpses  of  Edward  Moreton, 
emerging  from  a  low  haunt  with  a  beivj 
of  loose  companions,  or  sannterins  in  a 
West-end  street  decked  ont  in  i£  the 
finery  of  a  Bond-street  exqniate,  or  in 
scenes  of  a  more  disgraceral  charaoter. 
I  naturally  shunned  his  recognition.  On 
one  occasion  he  detected  me  before  I 
could  withdraw.  I  was  returning  home 
along  Holbom,  late  in  the  evening,  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  little 
group  apparently  watching  some  affray. 
Prompted  by  curiosity,  I  stepped  aode  to 
see  wnat  was  going  forward.  Eklward 
Moreton  was  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd, 
in  a  furious  state  of  intoxication;  two  or 
three  friends  were  endeavoring  to  calm 
him  and  induce  him  to  accompany  them, 
partljr  by  force,  p»rily  by  persoaaion. 
My  mterest  in  Moreton  led  me  to  ap- 
proach too  near;  he  instantly  recognized 
mc,  and  without  warning  or  provooation 
assailed  me  with  the  foulest  abuse;  he 
shrieked  out  in  harsh  husky  tones  that 
Agnes  was  to  be  his  wife,  and  with  bitter 
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irony  and  a  screech  of  dmnken  laughter, 
invited  me  to  the  wedding.  I  withdrew 
as  speedily  as  I  could,  xou  can  picture 
to  yoursell^  sir,  the  sad  reflections  excited 
in  my  mind.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
Miss  Roland  knew  what  sort  of  a  man  she 
was  aboift  to  intrust  with  her  happiness, 
to  vow  to  honor  and  obey?  I  walked 
homeward,  bewildered  with  the  imaaes 
my  fancy  conjured  up,  and  I  saw  wonaer 
depicted  on  the  &ces  of  the  passers-by  as 
the  glare  of  the  gas-light  fell  on  my  agi- 
tated countenance,  and  broken  disjointed 
exclamations  broke  imguardedly  from  my 
hps.  Yet  reflection  told  me  I  could  not 
interfere.  But  soon  it  became  my  duty. 
As  I  was  walking  with  a  friend,  a  cashier 
of  a  city  bank,  he  casually  inquired 
•whether  1  had  not  formerly  been  a  tutor 
in  your  fismiily,  and  on  my  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  told  me  that  his  employers 
had  that  day  discounted  a  bill  drawn  by 
you,  and  accepted  by  Moreton  for  £400. 
He  mentioned  the  circumstance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  extravagance  of  Moreton.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  Edward  was  under 
age  and  his  signature  of  no  value,  and  I 
mentioned  the  fact;  my  friend  immedi- 
ately saw  how  matters  stood ;  the  money- 
lenders had  induced  Moreton  to  counter- 
feit your  siguature,  as  the  only  means 
they  had  of  securing  their  premature  ad- 
vances. They  calculated  th&t  to  avoid 
exposure,  disgrace,  and  punishment,  his 
friends  would  take  care  to  honor  the 
paper  without  raising  the  objection  of  his 
minority.  The  bill  is  before  you.  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  obey  my  impulse ;  with  the 
assistance  of  my  fnend,  I  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  document,  and  came  to  Maple- 
ton  with  all  speed,  luckily  in  time.".  Mr. 
Roland  listened  patiently  to  Arthur,  and 
when  he  paused  took  his  hand  in  a  friend- 
ly manner,  at  the  same  time  saying: 
"  You  have  done  well,  my  young  friend, 
but  there  is  a  subject  we  have  not  touch- 
ed upon.  I  can  not  let  you  depart  without 
expressing  my  hi^h  sense  of  your  delicacy, 
of  your  generosity  In  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  t£e  opportunity  afforded  by  your 
confidential  position  in  my  &mily,  to  press 
an  improvident  suit  upon  my  daugh- 
ter." 

^^  But,  my  dear  sir,"  muttered  Arthur, 
flushing  with  agitation  at  the  sudden  turn 
of  the  conversation.  *'  Nay,  you  need  not 
deny  it,  Arthur,"  continued  Mr.  Roland ; 
^^  I  am  well  aware  now,  though  I  was  not 
then,  of  the  sentiments  you  entertained 


towards  Agnes.  I  am  sure  reverse  of 
fortune  will  not  alter  them  in  your  honor- 
able mind.  You,  too,  know  that  Agnes 
was  not  insensible  to  your  merits." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  never — " 

^^Hear  me  patientlv,  Arthur,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Roland^  ^*  I  assure  you  that 
I  feel  proud  that  a  daughter  of  mine 
should  have  won  the  esteem  of  so  worthy 
and  honorable  a  man."  ^'  Esteem !" 
mentally  ejaculated  Arthur.  "You  tell 
me  that  your  income  has  hitherto 
been  scanty ;  I  am  oonvinced  talents 
like  yours  deserve  and  can  command 
in  no  long  period,  a  respectable  remu- 
neration. Well,  Arthur,  if  you  can 
attain  a  firm  position  corresponding  to 
your  desert,  and  if  Agnes  remains  of  the 
same  mind,  believe  me  I  shall  raise  no 
obstacle  to  your  union;  I  have  been  sufli- 
ciently  humbled  by  my  too  worldly  cau- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  Arthur,  you 
must  be  subjected  to  another  trial.  I 
appeal  to  you  whether  your  most  gene- 
rous course  would  not  be  to  avoid  an  in- 
terview with  Agnes,  until  you  can  pre- 
sent yourself  to  her  as  one  having  the 
means,  as  well  as  the  inclination,  to  offer 
her  a  happy  home.  She  is  now  persuaded 
of  your  death;  religion  has  given  her 
consolation,  time  has  t«D[q>ered  her  afflic- 
tion ;  would  it  not  be  better  then,  more 
becoming  your  high  sentiments,  more  cal- 
culated to  promote  in  the  fullness  of  time 
her  happiness  and  your  own,  to  act  as  I 
have  suggested?"  "It  ahall  be  as  you 
wish,  Au*.  Roland,"  answered  Arthur. 
"  I  indulged  a  hope — but  no  matter.  I 
own  the  justice  of  what  you  say.  I  will 
remain  dead  to  her  until  my  fprtunea  are 
more  &vorable,  and  I  can  offer  her  my 
hand  without  asking  her  to  share  my 

rverty.  My  presence  here  is  unknown, 
will  take  care-  that  it  remains  so.  I 
shall  go  to  Mrs.  Johnson's,  who  is  my 
foster-mother;  she  has  kept  that  secret, 
and  will  keep  this."  **  I  expected  this  of 
you,  Arthur,  I  can  pay  you  no  higher 
compliment,"  rejoined  Mr.  Roland.  He 
seized  Arthur's  hand,  and  again  held  it  in 
his  firm  grasp. 

After  a  few  moments'  fiurther  con- 
versation the  merchant  and  Arthur  se- 
parated, and  when  the  hall-door  of 
the  Rookery  closed  upon  him,  Arthur 
felt  again  an  outcast — no,  not  quite  an 
outcast,  for  he  directed  his  steps  to  hiH 
early  humble  home,  widow  johnson^s 
cottage. 
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CHAPTBB  IT.    . 

The  morning  before  the  day  appomted 
for  the  wedmng,  there  went  a  vague 
rumor  through  the  village  of  Mapleton, 
steaUng  its  way  from  thi^hold  to  thresh- 
old, ^ying  oontradictmg  accounts  of  its 
origin^  but  telling  the  startled  villagers, 
that  the  marriage  was  postponed — for 
once  in  a  way  rumor  did  not  exaggerate 
the  fact,  but  put  it  in  a  mild  form — the 
marriage  was  postponed.  Presently  the 
rumor  oecame  a  definite  report,  then  an 
authenticated  piece  of  intelhgence,  traced 
to  the  fountain-head,  Hr.  Roland  himself. 
Preparations  were  staid,  the  tall  pole 
remained  bare  and  unadorned,  skeletons 
of  arches  continued  in  their  rudimentanr 
state,  the  workmen  stent  their  labor  as  if 
struck  by  a  magic  wana  and  rendered  in- 
capable of  maniud  exertion.  For  a  little 
time  Mapleton  wis  in  a  state  of  stupor,  a 
wondering  oahn  pervaded  its  main  street 
and  by-lanes,  even  children  ceased  their 
play  to  repeat  the  news.  Then  there  were 
mysterious  shakings  of  head  amongst  the 
knowing  ones,  tittering  amongst  the  girls, 
ingenious  sugorestions  from  hoary  wise- 
acres and  old  dames,  but  amongst  all  the 
hints  and  insinuations  there  was  not  one 
which  reflected  on  the  young  lad  v ;  with 
astonishing  unanimity  it  was  deciaed  that 
there  was  something  wrong  about  the 
souire.  Old  daddie  Brown  began  to  gam 
adherents  and  to  be  considered  a  prophet 
in  Iiis  own  country.  Hard  upon  this  news 
came  another  tale  of  mistress  Rumor  in  a 
half-legendaiy  shape.  Arthur  Hughes,  or 
Arthur  Hughes*  ghost  or  double,  had  been 
seen  in  Mapleton ;  a  lad  had  passed  the 
door  of  widow  Johnson's  dwelling,  and  the 
door  bein^  opened  at  the  moment,  he  had 
caught  a  sight  of  lineaments  not  unknown 
to  him,  the  countenance  of  Arthur  gleam- 
ing ghastly  and  haggard  before  the  bright 
wood-fire,  and  then  the  door  was  shut, 
and  the  youth  was  left  in  outer  darkness. 
Another  native  had  seen  a  cloaked  figure 
in  last  eveniuff's  gloaming  hurrying  to- 
wards the  Rookery,  and  thought  it  looked 
like  Arthur's,  but  the  idea  passed  away 
with  the  vision,  until  this  new  rumor  gave 
it  substance  and  probability,  and  so  the 
village  was  all  astir  again. 

At  the  boundary  ofthe  village  grounds 
a  strip  of  plantation  extended  containing 
several  varieties  of  trees,  so  as  to  present, 
when  the  summer  fc^ge  clothed  them,  a 
beautiful  contrast  of  hues  and  i^ord  a 


pleasine  shade.  Through  this  plantation 
a  broad  gravel  walk  rcMshed  from  end  to 
end,  with  here  and  there  a  garden-seat,  a 
chair  of  rustic  and  picturesque  formation. 
As  a  stroller  passed  along,  stone  satyrs 
and  other  sylvan  personages  of  clasric 
lineage  came  into  view  in  'lAiexpected 
nooks  and  comers,  perched  upon  pedestals 
^ei^  they  seemed  from  their  weather* 
stained  appearance  to  have  stood  sentinel 
for  many  a  day.  This  was  a  fitvorite  wa& 
with  Agnes,  and  after  her  severe  trials,  she 
found  augmented  pleasure  in  wandering 
there  or  reclining  on  the  rustic  benches  in 
pensive  solitude.  To  this  spot  she  resort- 
ed on  the  morning  after  her  projected  mar- 
riage with  the  heir  of  Crossley  Hall  had 
been  broken  off.  Her  fiMiher  hiad  not  told 
her  who  was  his  informant,  nor  entered 
into  any  details  relative  to  the  forgery. 
He  had  simply  informed  her  that  the  mar- 
riage could  not  take  place,  and  congratu- 
lated her  on  an  escape  fix)m  the  embraces 
of  a  villain.  There  nught  be,  and  intA>ably 
was,  a  feeling  of  relief  and  loy  intne  bosom 
of  Agnes  Ti^en  she  heard  the  announce- 
ment. But  then  came  the  reflection  that 
ruin  impended  over  ^er  fother,  and  could 
not  be  averted,  since  his  only  resource 
had  fkiled  him,  and  she  communed 
sadly  with  herself  as  she  paced  the 
walk  beneath  the  heavy  snadows  of 
the  trees.  Suddenly  there  was  a  rust- 
ling and  crashing  of  the  underwood  in 
front  of  her,  and  immediately  Arthur 
sprang  into  the  path  and  hastened  to  meet 
her.  She  could  only  exclaim,  '^Arthur  f ** 
and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  Her 
lover  rushed  to  her  assistance,  and  lifted 
her  gently  from  the  ground,  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  clasped  that  precious 
burthen,  and  placed  her  on  a  nei^boring 
bench.  It  seemed  an  age  before  life  re- 
turned to  her  sweet  countenance  beautiful 
in  its  deathly  pallor.  A  conflict  of  feel- 
ings contended  in  Arthur's  breast;  he  was 
bewildered  at  the  unlooked-for  occurrence. 
Should  he  leave  her  and  seek  aid  ?  How 
could  he  leave  her  ?  Should  he  bear  her 
in  his  arms  to  her  home  ?  He  dared  not. 
Should  he  ciy  aloud  and  make  the  wood 
redcho  with  his  calls  for  assistance  ?  Who 
would  hear  him?  He  applied  cold  leaves 
to  her  brow.  At  lengtn  Agnes  relieved 
him  from  his  perplexity  by  opening  her 
eyes  and  fixing  on  nim  as  he  bent  over  her, 
a  tender  and  tearfrd  gaze.  "Agnes,  speak, 
Agnes,  dearest  Agnes !"  he  cried  wildly. 
"  Pardon  my  thoughtless  abruptness,  I  did 
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not  think,  I  dired  not  hope,  my  ^ipeor- 
ance  would  cause  yoa  such  agitation. 
Agnes,  say  yon  pardon  my  intrusion.'' 
^^Arthur,"  said  Agnes  in  tones  of  tender  re- 
proach, *'*'  how  can  yon  speak  so  ?  My  weak- 
ness alone  is  to  blame.  I  am  better  now, 
but  how  came  you  here  ?"  Before  that 
interview  was  ended,  Arthur  and  Agnes 
M^ere  plighted  lovers.  ^^Here  is  my 
father,"  exclaimed  .^nes  as  the  two  walk- 
ed slowly  towards  the  Rookery.  ^'This 
is  the  way  you  keep  vour  word,  Mr. 
Arthur  Hughes?''  cried  the  wordiv  gentle- 
man raising  his  walking-cane  with  threat- 
ening gesture,  but  the  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance contradicted  the  purport  of  his 
words,  for  Herbert  had  explained  to  him, 
with  the  aid  of  Mont^mery,  that  Arthur 
was  no  more  the  penniless  adventurer,  but 
the  heir  and  owner  of  Crossley  Hall. 
^'Arthur,"  he  continued  more  seriously,  ^I 
sincerely  congratulate  you  and  myself  also, 
since  you  mue  my  daughter  happy,  but 
let  us  conclude  the  matter  after  approved 
dramatic  &shion :  give  me  your  nand." 
Mr.  Roland  took  his  daughter's  hand  and 
put  it  into  Arthur's,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
nouncing  a   blessing   on   his   children. 


^There  is  one  thing  remains  for' me  to 
speak  of,"  said  Arthur. 

^^  What  Edward  promised  to  do,  I  also 
ought  to  do  for  the  same  reward.  The 
first  duty  of  the  owner  of  Crosdey  Hall 
shall  be  to  retrieve  the  position  of  his 
greatest  bene&ctor.  With  regard  to  Ed- 
ward, he  is  my  brother  still,  and  I  must 
see  that  he  does  not  want." 

Arthur  Moreton  alias  Hushes  establish- 
ed his  claim  to  the  Crosslev  estate  so 
clearly  that  Edward  was  glaa  to  make  a 
compromise.  He  retired  to  a  town  in 
America  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization 
where  he  received  for  many  years  from 
Arthur  an  annuity  sufficient  to  maintain 
him  in  comfort  if  not  in  affluence. 

A  week  or  two  afterwards  the  pole  and 
skeleton  arches  were  duly  decorated,  and 
Mapleton  lost  none  of  the  anticipated 
ffttes.  Old  Herbert  thought  it  just  as 
well  that  there  should  be  another  wed- 
ding ;  so  in  defiiult  of  a  vounffer  couple 
he  made  up  a  match  with  widow  John- 
son, and  obtained  into  the  bargain 
an  affectionate  daughter  in  Mary,  Ar- 
thur's foster-sister.  And  so  fiffewell, 
Mapleton. 


From   the   London   Qntrterly. 


THE    PULPIT    AND    ITS    INFLUENCE,* 


Wb  suppose  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  overrate  the  public  and  social  interests 
wliich  depend  upon  the  sacred  institute  of 

*  1.  Sermona^  DoOnnai  and  PraeUeaL  By  th« 
Kev.  William  Abohsh  Butlbb.  M.A.,  kto  I^ 
Tessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  m  the  TJniTttslhr  of 
Dublin.  Edited  bj  the  Eey.  J.  Woodwabd^' yieir 
ofMullingar.    Third  Editioo.    Oambridffe. 

2.  Sermons,  DocHnai  and  JPradieaL  fijtheBer. 
WiLLLUf  Abohsb  Butlxb,  I£.A«  Seoond  Series. 
Edited  from  the  Author's  ICSS.  by  Jiios  A.  JxEl- 
MiB,  D.D.,  Regius  Prafeeeor  of  Dlyinity  in  the  Uni- 
yenity  of  Cambridge.    Qambridge.    1856. 


preaching.  So  long  as  the  i>eople  of  these 
islands  continue  to  be  distinguished  l^ 
their  strict  observance  of  the  l^lbbath  day, 
so  lone  will  the  educational  influenoes  of 
the  pmpit  remain  naramount  in  Britain. 
Whether  we  consider  the  momentous 
character  of  the  truths  which  are  there  as- 
serted and  enforced ;  'the  number  of  per- 
sons and  variety  of  classes  who,  by  any 
motive,  are  brought  within  their  hearing; 
the  regularity,  and  frequene^,  and  power 
with  which  they  are  prodanned;  or  th# 
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intimate  manner  in  whidi  the  tratha  them- 
selves are  calculated  to  affect  the  convio- 
tionsand  the  lives  of  men,  we  shall  find  in 
each  consideration  a  fiu*  more  than  sufB.- 
oient  reason  for  cherishing  a  deep  concern 
in  the  riffht  direction  of  this  great  moral 
power.  It  is  much,  and  yet  it  is  little,  to 
say,  that  all  the  teadiing  of  the  schools  and ; 
uiiversities  of  our  country  exerts  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  chief  elements  of  society  at 
all  comparahle  to  the  influence  of  the 
Chxistian  Ministry.  The  verv  hans 
both  of  national  and  individual  character 
has  long  been  formed,  as  it  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be,  by  those  weekly  rehgious 
services  which  no  wise  man  is  lofty  enough 
to  despise,  and  no  child  too  simple  to  pro- 
fit by ;  and  though  the  instruction  is  for 
the  most  part  purely  scriptural  and  moral, 
^et  perhaps  a  larger  amount  of  knowledge, 
mtetlectual  enjovment,  and  other  elements 
of  sound  education,  are  imparted  to  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  community  by  these 
mean  than  by  all  the  other  means  put 
together.  We  say  this  advisedly,  and, 
indeed,  without  fear  of  contradiction;  for 
the  fact  itself  has  never  been  formally 
denied,  though  it  is  the  studied  part  of 
many  to  ignore  it,  and  none  of  us  are  ac- 
customed to  appreciate  it  to  its  full  extent. 
Even  those  flippant  writers  of  the  day  who 
profess  to  hold  the  Christian  ministry  in 
scorn,  are  not  unfrequently  compelled  to 
own  its  power.  They  yield  to  ks  predom- 
inance even  while  they  sneer  at  its  weak- 
ness—or rather  flout  at  the  ^'  superstition^' 
which  they  affect  to  believe  its  most  import 
ant  ally.  It  is  their  worldly  policy  to  mag- 
nify the  press,  and  so  promote  the  idolatry 
of  science  and  a  secular  theory  of  life ;  and 
scarcely  is  their  rage  restrained  when  the 
more  mlent,  constant,  and  efficient  teach- 
ins^  of  the  pulpit  rebukes  the  arrogance  of 
sciolist  ana  infidel  by  enlisting  the  great 
majority  of  virtttoup  tnen  in  the  cause  of 
pure  and  scriptural  religion.  It  seems  ^ 
marvellous  to  these  writers — as,  indeed,  it 
may  weU  seem—that  mere  ^*  superstition" 
should  so  long  resist  the  forces  which 
they  are  wont  to  deem  the  peculiar  glory 
of  the  age;  and  it  never  occurs  to  .them 
that  these  forces  are  perhaos  more  active 
than  profound,  and  that  that  which  has 
absorbed  so  much  of  the  learning,  benevo- 
lence, and  heroism  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury deserves  firom  our  philosophers  a  bet- 
ter name  than  *^  superstition."  However 
this  may  be,  we  rejoioe  in  the  &ct  of  that 
antagonism  which  they  alternately  deride 


and  rage  against  The  poj^it  is  the  great 
barrier  which  mainljf  resists  the  influence 
of  an  active  irreligious  press.  While  no 
mean  portion  of  otff  literature  is  sanctified 
to  the  highest  purposes  of  human  life,  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  a  still  more  inflnea- 
tial  portion  is  imbued  with  a  worldly  and 
unchristian  spirit.  It  is  the  pnl^t  wfaioh 
most  effectually  keeps  the  press  m  ched^ 
which  leavens  the  whole  mass  of  poUio 
opinion,  which  gives  to  order  tiie  virtue  ef 
Divine  authority,  and  to  morality  the  saao- 
tions  of  a  boly  law.  How  many  of  the 
blessings  of  tms  great  emfjire  are  due  to 
the  religious  principles  which — in  greater 
or  less  degree  —  restrain,  direct,  and 
prompt  its  individual  energies,  will  never 
DC  known  till  the  great  day  of  God;  but  if 
it  be  asked,  by  wlutt  means  these  ndigious 
principles  have  been  rooted  and  extended 
m  the  nation,  there  is  but  one  answer  to 
be  given — this  is  instrumentally  due  to 
the  popular  and  habitual  obaervanee  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  to  the  praotioe  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  the  *'  foolishness  of  preaoh» 
ing." 

Of  course  it  is  0asy  to  depreciate  thia 
influence  of  the  pulpit,  even  after  it  is  re- 
luctantly admitted  as  a  fiust.  The  ingenu- 
ity of  man  is  never  so  great,  and  never  so 
CTeatl^  taxed,  as  when  he  is  bent  upon 
deceiving  his  own  conscience  and  under- 
standing ;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  is 
the  chief  business  of  the  skeptio :  when  he 
has  put  up  ever^  shutter,  he  has  yet  to 
stop  up  every  chink ;  and  when  he  seems 
most  earnest  to  confirm  the  unbelief  of 
others,  he  is  reiJly  most  ooncemed  to 
fortify  his  own.  We  are  told  accordingly, 
that  the  pulpit  is  mainly  obstructive  inite 
tendency,  and  for  the  rest  divisive  and 
nugatory  in  its  operation.  That  it  is  ob- 
structive in  relation  to  the  progress  of 
infidelity  and  license,  we  admit;  we  have 
already  made  this  fiMt  the  subject  of  high 
congratulation  and  encouragement.  But 
there  is  a  distinct  and  suflicient  answer  to 
the  other  portion  of  this  charge.  If  the 
Christian  ipinistrv  is  at  varianoe  in  mat* 
ters  chief  and  funoamental, — if  an  imporV 
ant  and  profound  element  of  tmth  do  not 
underlie  all  its  minor  diveraitiee^  ahd 
virtuallv  supply  a  common  ground  to 
those  wno  seem  to  differ  nuMit — ^whenee  la 
derived  the  antagonistic  power  which  ii 
exertsupon the  world?  Sureljits  stren^^ 
is  the  strength  which  results  from  unanmir 
ity ;  and  its  unanimity  is  most  like  that  of 
English  citizens  who,  in  times  of  peaoSi 
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contend  for  local  priyileges  and  daad  dis- 
tinctions,  till  a  threatening  ^ar  and  a 
common  foe  remind  them  that  they  live 
under  the  same  grand  laws,  share  the 
same  unspeakable  advantages  of  birth  and 
heritage,  are  friends  as  weU  as  neighbors, 
and  brothers  as  well  as  friends.  It  is  with 
Christian  as  with  truly  patriotic  men — 
the  current  of  their  l>est  affections,  the 
course  of  their  undeviating  lives,  is  mostly 
silent  and  unseen :  we  observe  the  play 
upon  the  surface,  and  often  it  may  seem  an 
angry  play ;  but  beneath  there  is  a  vast, 
profound,  unbroken  calm.  Such  is  the 
real  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  make  light  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  mar  the  beauty  and  impair 
the  efficiency  even  of  our  Protestant  faith; 
but  these  are  more  frequently  intellectual 
than  moral ;  and  even  when  most  to  be 
deplored,  they  are  most  capable  of  exag- 
geration. The  fact  remains  —  and  every 
consideration  of  the  subject  would  lead  us 
back  to  the  same  grand  point — ^that  Christ- 
ianity is  not  only  the  professed  religion  of 
this  country,  but  that  its  spirit  dominates 
in  the  consciences  and  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands,  and  that  the  Gospel  so  regular- 
ly proclaimed  from  the  pulpits  of  the  land^ 
tends,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  leaven  the 
whole  mass  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  certain  tha^  these  great  results  de- 
pend upon  the  promulgation  of  Divine 
truth  in  obedience  to  Divine  appointment. 
It  is  no  less  certain  that  they  arise  only  by 
virtue  of  the  Divine  blessing.  No  human 
learning,  eloquence,  or  art  is  sufficient  to 
attain  these  invaluable  ends.  Even  the 
word  of  God  is  barren,  if  God  be  not  in 
His  word ;  how  powerless  then,  is  the 
preacher,  if  he  be  not  endued  with  the 
mfluence  of  the  Spirit !  Tet  as  there  are 
secondary  benefits  flowing  from  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel,  so  are  there  aux- 
iliary means  which  may  be  brought  to  aid 
and  perfect  the  operation  of  this  sacred 
institute.  The  very  use  of  human  instru- 
mentality may  teach  us  that  the  efficiency, 
as  well  as  the  responsibility,  of  a  preacher 
depends,  in  some  measure,  upon  his  per- 
sonal faithfulness  and  zeal.  ThiB  ministe- 
rial fidelity  points  chiefly  to  the  substance 
of  the  ministrv  itsdf.  The  Goi^pel  message 
must  be  plainly,  fully,  and  impartially  de- 
livered. But  no  minister  of  Christ  is  en- 
tirely faithful  who  does  not  use  all  dili- 
gence to  find  out  the  most  effective  me- 
thod of  fulfilling  his  commission.  He  is 
as  clearly  bouna  to  employ  all  his  talents 


in  the  work,  as  to  seize  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity for  their  effectual  exercise.  Lithe 
light  of  this  duty,  even  the  secondary 
point  of  style  is  worthy  of  consideration ; 
and  especially  will  it  serve  him  to  inquire 
carefully  into  the  nature  and  scope  of 
public  preaching,  and  its  legitimate  re- 
sources as  a  subservient  art. 

One  fact  is  strikingly  in  proof  of  this 
extended  responsibility.  The  wisdom  of 
God  has  put  the  amplest  and  best  of 
means  within  the  preacher's  reach ;  and 
yet  these  means  are  precisely  of  the  kind 
which  admits  of  the  mo^  fiital  misuse  ox 
neglect.  Take,  for  example,  the  special 
instrument  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
Master  of  assemblies.  How  often  do  we 
hear  ^^  a  sermon"  mentioned  as  though  it 
were  the  poorest  medium  of  persua- 
sion !  There  is  scope  for  an  advocate,  for 
a  demagogue,  for  a  statesman ;  and  no 
genius  is  too  great,  no  learning  too  co- 
pious, to  be  devoted,  heartily  and  entirely, 
to  the  limited  field  which  each  of  these 
is  content  to  occupy.  But  a  pulpit  is 
thought  to  be  the  grave  of  genius,  and  a 
sermon  its  funeral  dirge.  Far  otherwise 
was  it  in  the  purpose  of  Christ  when  He  sent 
His  disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  eve:^ 
creature.  Apart,from  the  trum  which  Efe 
charged  them,  apart  from  the  audience  to 
which  He  sent  them,  and  apart  from  the 
wonderfdl  adaptation  subsisting  betwixt 
these  two,  he  gave  to  them  a  little  human 
instrument;  it  was  to  challenge  and  fix  the 
attention  of  the  hearer ;  it  was  to  engage, 
and  exercise,  and  concentrate  the  fitculties 
of  the  prieaoher ;  it  was  to  be  made  the 
worthy  medium  of  Divine  truth  in  all  its 
beauty,  compass,  and  variety,  and  even  to 
become  the  vehide  Of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Himself.  In  all  but  this  last  particular, 
man  was  to  preside  over  this  little  instru- 
ment of  strangely  disproportioned  power: 
he  was  to  learn  all  it«  stops,  and  to  mas- 
ter all  its  keys  |  to  breathe  into  it  what 
measure  of  gemus  he  may  have  received 
from  heaven ;  and  draw  from  it  alternate 
notes  of  warning  and  consolation  in  pre- 
sence of  the  wond  and  of  the  Church.  If 
all  this  be  not  done — ^if  this  play  and  Qo5r- 
dination  of  human  faculties  be  not  serious- 
ly attempted — an  instrument  of  Divine  in- 
vention and  incomparable  range  is  virtu- 
ally despised ;  bat  none  oan  say  that  such 
an  instrument  has  not  been  given.  C<m- 
sidered  merely  as  a  branch  of  art,  a  ser- 
mon is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
form  of  human  composition.    In  a  com- 
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pass  the  most  limited,  it  admits  the  full 
exercdse  and  display  of  feculties  the  most 
varied  and  ezaitea«    Its  capabilities  ex- 
tend to  the  utmost  resource  of  oratory, 
and  the  last  perfection  of  literaiy  skill. 
Yet  its  unity  is  as  distinguished  as  its 
greatest  range :  it  may  be  smiple  without 
defect,  and  plain  without  a  feature  of  im- 
worthiness.    The    greatest   talents    and 
learning  that  the  world  has  seen  may  find 
ample  verge  to  expatiate  in  this  little 
round,  while  it  is  not  seldom  occupied 
with  equal  interest  and  effect  by  the  hum- 
blest of  human  power  and  a  single  element 
of  truth.    A  silver  trumpet  in  the  hands 
of  great  divines,  it  is  a  ram's-horn  lifted  to 
the  lips  of  exhorter  and  evangelist;  and 
now  It  celebrates  in  worthv  strains  the 
year  of  jubilee,  and  anon  it  causes  the 
walls  of  Jericho  to  quake  and  topple. 
True  it  is,  the  greatest  of  these  results  are 
due  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth :  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  Divine 
effect  is  mysteriously  suspended  upon  the 
human  means ;  and  who  can  tell  at  what 
point  it  will  please  that  gracious  Spirit  to 
aescend  into  nis  own  appointed  mecuum,  or 
to  which  of  the  consecrated  gifts  of  his  ser- 
vant he  will  impart  commanding  power 
and  efficacv  ?     It  may  be  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Grod  will  be  withheld  till  man  has 
expended  his  little  all ;  and  the  last  wea- 
pon drawn  fi-om  his  exhausted  (]|uiver  may 
rush  with  unwonted  and  celestial  energy 
into  a  conscience  previously  denuded  and 
disarmed. 

We  have  said  that  the  resources  of  the 
preacher  are  of  the  amplest  and  most  va- 
ried kind ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
this  vei^  abundance  is  often  the  source  of 
real  difficulty  and  danger.  The  practical 
question  still  remains.  What  is  the  form 
most  proper  to  a  serlnpn,  and  what  are  its 
most  characteristic  features?  It  admits, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  thousand  diversities  of 
talent,  and  innumerable  degrees  of  learn- 
ing and  accomplishment;  but  certain 
general  requisites  will  be  found  to  under- 
Ue  them  all ;  and  what  are  these  ? 

The  prime  characters  of  a  genuine  ser- 
mon are  those  which  P][pP^riv  belong  to 
an  oral  discourse.  This  nrndamenttsJ 
canon  distinctly  limits  the  operation  of 
ever^  personal  gift  and  reauirement,  and 
ordains  the  sphere  within  which  it  behoves 
thom  to  be  duly  exercised  and  ordered. 
Nor  is  there  any  sacrifice  involved  in  the 
observance  of  this  first  rule  of  pulpit  com- 
position.   It  only  prescribes  the  key-note 


which  is  to  insure  a  certain  consiBtenoj 
and  power  in  the  purpose  and  appeals  of 
every  minister  of  Chnst.    The  one  great 
object  of  sacred  as  of  secular  oratoiy  is 
persuasion.    Statement  and  reasoning  are 
merely  subservient  to  this  end.    A  ser- 
mon  is    essentially    distinguished    finom 
essay,  lecture,  or  forensio  argument:  it 
has  something  of  the  elements  of  each,  but 
it  is  of  a  nature  distinct  from  alL    It  is 
in  substance  a  divine  messsa^e,  but  in 
form  an  earnest  human  speecE.    Its  ap- 
peals are  made  to  man  in  his  character  of 
man ;  and  therefore  to  no  single  claM^  to 
no  special  &culty ;  to  man  in  his  radical 
conoition,  and  on  behalf  of  his  moral  and 
immortal  interests.    Thus  it  most  appear 
that,   whatever  variety  of    means   the 
preacher  may  employ,  they  are  purely  se- 
condary and  auxiliary ;  they  are  only  to 
fiicilitate  his  approach  to  theheartand  dm- 
science.  The  moment  that  they  are  carried 
beyond  this  point — ^the  moment  that  the 
intellect,  or  taste,  or  fimcy  are  separately 
indulged — the  preacher  may  have  earned 
applause,  but   he  has  lost    his   power. 
Wnatever  does  not   contribute   to  the 
unity  and  force  of  his  address  is  a  Bonroe 
of  weakness  and  diversion.    The  most  ez* 
(juisite  of  literary  graces  may  be  a  jmre 
impertinence  in  this  connection ;  ana  the 
most  delicate  and  fiiultiess  chain  of  ratio- 
cination felt  to    be  &r  below  the  grand 
momentous  ar^ment  which  shuts  up  a 
sinner  to  the  fiuth  of  Christ. 

We  have  insisted  thus  nrach  npoH  the 
real  character  of  preaching,  because  it  is 
its  primary  and  leading  ieatwe,  and  that 
which  modifies  the  expreamon  of  all  the 
rest.  To  keep  this  fiict  distinctly  m  thi 
mind,  is  to  avoid  from  the  begnming-'a 
thousand  sources  of  error  and  of  fiJluxe: 
A  reference  to  the  same  great  practical 
truth  will  enable  us  to  account  for  that 
which  puEzles  so  many  of  our  public  mia- 
ralists — ^to  wit,  the  pnenomenon  of  popu- 
lar preaching.  Upon  that  phenomesKm 
we  look  with  at  least  as  much  soHoitude 
as  admiration :  its  possible  abases  are  in 
some  sense  proportioned  to  its  power:  brit 
it  is  no  less  expedient  than  just  to  adndfc 
the  one  great  merit  which  disUngoiflihes  ft. 
Let  us  say,  then,  that  it  is  not  the  popdar- 
ity  of  ai^  ministry  which  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  reproach.  The  Qospd  is  essen- 
tially a  popular  religion;  and  the  best 
preachers  of  the  Gk>spel  —  Apostlesii 
Fathers,  and  Reformers — ^were  the  most 
popular  preachers  of  their  day.    These 
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men  were  for  the  most  part  devout  and 
&ithful  servants  of  God,  whose  providence 
disseminated  by  their  means  the  seed  of 
truth.    But  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
success  was  not  in  the  truth  itself;  nor 
did  that  success  amount  to  a  guarantee  or 
demonstration  of  the  purity  of  their  word 
and  doctrine.    The  ract  is,  they  availed 
themselves  of  an  instrument  devised  by 
God  himself;  they  turned  their  natural 
endowments  into  a  sacred  channel;  and 
God,  who  has  given  to  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  his  will  the  force  of  natural  law, 
could  not  withhold  such  measure  of  suc- 
cess as  it  had  pleased  him  to  connect  with 
the  means  of  preaching.     It  was  not  that 
preaching  had  the  virtue  bf  a  sacrament ; 
far  from  it :  but  even  when  it  failed  to  be 
the  channel  of  saving  grace,  it  still  approv- 
itself  as  a  contrivance  of  divine  wisdom. 
It  was  not  human  eloquence  and  human  art 
that  of  themselves  availed  for  this  result, 
stimulating  and  persuading  men  even  to  a 
total  change  in  tneir  lives  and  habits ;  but 
only  these  as  giving  form  and  utterance  to 
great  moral  verities,  and  applying  them 
to   the    profound   necessities  of  human 
nature  :  for  the  sacred  ordinance  prescribed 
the  substance  of  the  preacher^s  message, 
the  spirit  of  his  appeals,  and  the  homely, 
practical,  and  pointed  style  of  his  address. 
Hence  a  certain  mixture  of  error  did  not 
always  neutralize  the  moral  power  of  the 
pulpit,  though  it  sometimes  fiitally  pervert- 
ed it.    Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  fimati- 
cism  had  its  triumphs,  and  asceticism  its 
devoted  slaves.    And  hence,  in  our  own 
day,  we  mav  trace  a  similar  perilous  em- 
ployment of  the  human  element  of  preach- 
mg.    It  is  the  trumpet  of  the  Lord,  but 
not  always  does  it  eive  a  certain  sound. 
It  attracts,  and  stimulates,  and  strikes 
sometimes    a  salutary    warning  to    the 
heart;    but  is  the  proclamation  &ithful 
and  complete  ?    Is  it  God's  embassy,  or 
man^s  occasion  for  display?      There  is 
surely  something  awful  m  the  responsibil- 
ity attached  to  such  a  ministry  as  that 
which  God  has  instituted:  he  has  com- 
mitted so  much  to  the  keeping  of  his  ser- 
vants, has  given  them  so  large  a  conmiis- 
sion  and  so  wide  a  discretion — associating 
himself  with  them,  but  putting  them  ever 
in  the  foreground;    deigning  to  follow, 
and  even  to  depend  upon  them ;  trusting 
we  know  not  how  much  of  the  eternal  in- 
terests of  Mankind  to  the  fidelity  and 
zeal  of  men  no  stronger  than  the  rest! 
We  do  not  wonder  that  those  who  are 


imenliffhtened  by  the  spirit  of  fidth  should 
turn  m>m  the  mystery  of  this  ^^  foolish- 
ness," and  deem  the  evil  to  be  a  balance 
of  the  ffood ;  and  it  is  only  because  we 
know  that  moral  results  are  not  to  be 
estimated  according  to  the  human 
agency,  but  rather  by  the  divine  appoint- 
ment and  promise,  that  we  are  enaoled  to 
put  aside  eveiy  besetting  doubt,  and  con- 
fess this  ordinance  to  be  of  the  wisdom  as 
well  as  the  mercy  of  God. 

The  mixed  and  imperfect  character  of 
Christian  preachine  must  be  admitted ; 
but  what  then  ?  We  are  not  on  that  ac- 
count warranted  in  doubting  its  divine 
original ;  for  the  analogy  of  aU  God's  deal- 
ings in  the  natural  and  the  moral  world  is 
in  &vor  of  such  appointment  and  proced- 
ure :  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Alnughty 's 
rule,  both  in  providence  and  grace,  to  at- 
tain His  infallible  ends  by  fidlible  and 
disproportioned  means.  But  where  hu- 
man agency  is  charged  with  spiritual  re- 
sults, it  is  probable  that  all  its  operations 
and  devices  wiU  not  be  eaually  legitimate 
nor  equallypromotive  of  the  great  designs 
of  God.  Tne  question  for  every  minister 
of  the  truth  is.  How  shall  the  human  &ults 
be  eliminated,  the  human  defects  supplied, 
and,  in  respect  of  that  wherein  man  mav 
lawfully  cooperate  with  God,  how  shall 
he  most  effectually  make  the  human  ele- 
ment subserve  and  forward  the  divine  ? 
Surely  this  may  best  be  done  by  deriving 
the  spirit,  the  subject,  and  the  style  of 
his  ministry  from  tne  inspired  Scriptures. 
Herein  is  the  rule  of  his  eloquence,  nis  ex- 
position, and  his  style.  His  eloquence 
must  not  be  the  fruit  of  a  mere  rhetorical 
contrivance,  or  even  the  product  of  a  sim- 
ulated zeal ;  it  is  only  pure,  it  is  only  spir- 
itually powerful,  as  it  is  re-landled  by  each 
fresh  discovery  of  the  momentous  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  But  eloquence  is,  after  all, 
a  subordinate  means  of  persuasion ;  and, 
in  respect  of  the  regular  ministrations  of 
the  pulpit,  it  is  oflen  of  doubtful  and  in- 
ferior value.  Not  always  is  it  necessary, 
and  never  is  it  able  of  itself  to  enlighten' 
the  conscience  of  the  natural  man,  or  to 
build  up  believers  in  thdr  most  holy  fiuth. 
The  preacher  must  break  to  his  people 
the  bread  of  life ;  and  in  thus  handling 
and  distributing  the  word  of  God,  he  will 
find  it  multiply  in  his  hands  as  the  loaves 
in  the  hands  of  his  Divine  Master.  As 
the  Bible  forms  an  infinite  resource,  so 
the  intellect  and  moral  nature  of  man  may 
be  the  subject  of  an  indefinite  variety  of 
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appeals.  The  imagination  may  flag,  the 
feelings  grow  dull  tinder  repeated  stimu- 
lus; but  a  new  application  of  divine  truth 
is  light  to  the  mind  and  comfort  to  the 
heart.  The  taste  for  qiuet,  profound,  and 
moral  beauties  will  grow  under  such  ge- 
nial culture!  and  the  Christian  graces 
flourish  likeplants  in  a  benign  and  whole- 
some air.  Tnere  will  be  small  need  of 
ingenious  conceits,  of  rhetorical  extrava- 
gances, of  pictorial  tableaux.  There  are 
some  minds  to  which  these  devices  are 
never  acceptable ;  and  they  are 

"  Such  as  in  dreams  would  hardlv  soothe 


A  soul  that  once  had  tasted  of  immortu  truth." 

However  lawful  they  may  be  in  certain 
degrees,  however  eflective  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  such  figurative  displays 
will  always  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  gen- 
uine, heart-felt,  heart-directed  preaching ; 
and  there  is  no  substitute  whatever — and 
this  least  of  all — for  the  careful,  textual, 
and  sober  exposition  of  the  manifold  coun- 
sel of  God. 

A  plausible  defense  for  an  evil  practice 
is  seldom  wanting.  Thus  the  parables  of 
Christ  are  frequently  adduced  m  justifica- 
tion of  a  highly  figurative  and  pictorial 
style  of  preaching.  Such  advocates  for- 
get that  a  parable  is  no  sermon  at  all,  but 
something  very  different;  it  is  nothing 
but  a  little  allegoir  employed  as  the  me- 
dium of  some  moral  trutn,  while  preaching 
consists  in  a  full,  direct,  and  serious  exhi- 
bition of  the  Gospel,  and  so  of  course  ad- ! 
mits  of  figurative  kmguage  in  a  very  tri- 1 
fling  and  subordinate  degree.  If  a  minis- 1 
ter  were  bent  upon  adopting  a  fictitious 
form,  his  true  model  would  be,  not  an  iso- 
lated parable  of  Christ,  but  the  complete 
allegory  of  John  Bunyan ;  and  perliaps  he 
may  be  safely  left  to  decide  for  himself  if 
thcU  would  answer  the  design  and  purpose 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  But  otherwise 
regarded,  the  Bible  does  furnish  him  with 
suitable  exaniples.  It  is  an  injunction  of 
holy  writ.  If  any  man  speaJc^  let  him 
speak  as  the  oracles  of  God.  The  preach- 
er who  goes  to  Scripture  for  the  model 
as  well  as  the  materials  of  his  sermon, 
can  not  fail  of  being  ^^  thoroughly  furnish- 
ed.^' The  New  Testament  supplies  exam- 
pies  of  every  variety  of  pulpit  mmistration. 
For  the  revivalist  and  exhorter  there  is 
Peter's  sermon  in  the  "  upper  room ;"  for 
the  occasional  preacher  there  is  Paul's 
oration  on  Mars'  Hill ;  for  every  expound- 


er of  God's  word,  for  all  ministers  of  every 
order  and  description,  there  is  onr  Lord's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  last  is  a  pcfr- 
feet  and  universal  pattern,  combining  all 
the  elements  of  preaching  in  exact  pro- 
portion. The  Lord's  Prayer  is  not  a 
more  typical  example  of  personal  petition 
than  is  tne  Sermon  on  the  Moont  of  pab> 
lie  ministration.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the 
Gospel  as  well  as  of  the  ministry ;  a  foun- 
tain and  model  of  beautiful  exegesis,  as 
well  as  of  practical  exhortation  and  appeid. 
Yet  how  seldom,  how  inadequately,  is  this 
Divine  discourse  made  tne  snbject  of 
study  or  the  object  of  reverent  imita- 
tion 1 

We  believe  that  a  fictitious  style  of 
preaching  is  often  adopted  firom  the  best 
of  motives,  which  is  not  the  less  a  miHtJikfTi 
one.  To  attract  a  worldly  multitode  to 
the  house  of  God,  and  so  bring  them  witih 
in  the  hearing  of  saving  truth,  does  ne&a 
indeed  to  be  a  worthy  object  of  ambition; 
but  is  it  not  really  a  delusive  one  f  At 
least  it  may  b&  well  to  oonader  if  the 
preaching  which  best  serves  to  attract  and 
gratify  a  crowd,  is  that  whioh  is  also 
most  calculated  to  enlighten  and  convince 
the  individual  conscience^  What  dangers 
must  attend  this  flattering  idea  of  at  onoe 
delighting  and  convertmg  the  natond 
man  I  The  preacher  who  sedn  populari- 
ty from  the  best  of  motives,  must  often 
maintain  it  by  the  most  unworthy  means. 
He  puts  his  own  ^fts  in  ooinpetition  with 
the  simple  truth  of  God.  He  is  apt  to 
rest  too  much  on  the  mere  im>liance8  of 
the  sacred  function,  and  is  m  constant 
peril  of  making  the  sanctnuy  a  theatre 
for  unhallowed  personal  display,  ffis 
^^  career"  becomes  more  important  than 
his  *' ministry."  As  an  amoassador,  he 
forgets  the  warning  tnessage — ^is  caressed 
at  a  hostile  court — ^misuses  the  powers 
while  he  struts  in  the  insignia  of  his  office. 
Could  he  but  see  the  end  firom  the  begin- 
niiig  of  his  course  I  God's  day,  God's  house, 
andGod's  ordinance  turned  to  private  ends ; 
His  immortal  creatures  allured  and  grati- 
fied, and  then  turned  back  into  the  worid 
with  the  praise  of  human  talents  on  thor 
lips ;  His  servant  selfcomrpted  bv  the  to- 
kens of  a  success  too  manifestly  his  own; 
His  very  purpose  diverted,  if  not  finled ; 
and  the  vast  machinery  of  eternal  wisdom 
and  mercy  set  in  motion  merely  to  mt- 
ford  the  pastime  of  an  hour :  surely  there 
is  something  dreadftd  in  the  bare  contem- 
plation of  results  like  these.    For  the  on- 
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faithitil  steward  of  such  mysteries  what 
an  audit  most  remain,  and  what  a  pmiish- 
ment ! 

On  this  subject,  we  fear,  it  is  only  too 
easy  to  be  misunderstood.  Hiis,  pernaps, 
can  not  be  whoUy  avoided ;  but  nere  we 
may  anticipate  a  charge  of  inconsistencgr, 
if  only  to  disclaim  it.  We  have  said  that 
Christianity  is  a  popular  religion,  implying 
that  its  ministry  should  be  also  such ;  and 
we  have  said  that  the  scope  and  exercise 
of  pulpit  talents  is  incomparably  great. 
We  confidently  hold  to  both  assertions. 
The  strong  exception  we  have  taken  to 
certain  abuses  and  extremes,  is  surely  not 
inconsistent  with  either  one  position  or  the 
other.  We  are  only  anxious  to  distinguish 
betwixt  a  genuine  and  a  spurious  popular- 
ity for  the  one  part,  and,  for  the  other,  to 
promote  the  preadier^s  best  success  by 
suggesting  the  considerations  which  should 
limit  and  subordinate  all  his  powers  to  the 
exhibition  of  one  grand  subject — ^the  word 
of  God — ^and  the  attainment  of  one  great 
end — the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  not  to 
bo  denied  that  in  sacred  as  in  secular  ora- 
tory there  are  meretricious  as  well  as  leg- 
itimate arts;  that  these  are  infinitely  more 
injurious  and  offensive  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter ;  and  that  even  of  lawful  helps 
all  are  not  equally  appropriate  and  expe- 
dient. We  nave  enaeavored,  in  a  very 
general  way,  to  suggest  the  most  useful 
correctives  b^  insisting  on  the  most  prac- 
tical distinctions.  Thus,  one  element  of 
preaching  may  be  called  in  to  qualify  an- 
other; the  element  of  instruction,  for 
example,  must  limit  and  correct  the  pure- 
ly oratorical  display.  Again :  the  ^neat 
object  of  preaching,  if  kept  distinctfy"  in 
view,  will  duly  warrant  or  discoimtenance 
the  use  of  minor  aims ;  and  in  this  con- 
viction we  have  rebuked  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  a  most  delusive  principle.  To 
convince  and  persuade  so  many  as  can  be 
brought  within  the  sound  of  the  Gospel, 
is  the  true  end  of  preaching;  to  attract  a 
large  crowd  by  the  fame  of  oratorical 
feats,  is  a  fiilse  and  dangerous  motive.  We 
believe  no  truly  great  preacher  has 
thought  proper  to  employ  unusual  means 
to  gather  many  people  together,  though 
a  few  eccentric  mimsters  nave  done  so. 
The  evangelist  must  spare  no  pains  and 
fear  no  reproach  in  seesdng  them,  even  in 
the  highways  and  hedges ;  but  it  behoves 
him  to  use  no  unworwy  means  to  ^raw 
them  to  the  house  of  God,  or  to  insure 
their  frequent  return  to  it.    If  a  man  fol« 


low  a  preacher  because  of  his  neighbor's 
sudden  reformation  in  connection  witb  his 
simple  and  thankfhl  praise,  well  and  good, 
or  rather  better  and  better,  till  the  whole 
neighborhood  is  brought  under  gracious 
influence.  But  we  fear  there  is-  a  pop- 
ularity which  is  much  less  genuine,  mu& 
less  salutary — ^which  makes  the  worldling 
sneer  at  the  love  of  religious  dissipation, 
and  which  gives  too  sure  a  warrant  to  bk 
scorn.  It  is  therefore,  we  would  say,  at 
the  risk  of  tedious  repetition.  Let  the 
greatest  zeal  and  power  of  our  pulpitis  re- 
sult from  the  purest  motives  and  the 
simplest  aims ;  and  there  is  happily  this 
great  encouragement,  that  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  humblest  gifls  and  qualifica- 
tions may  be  most  effectively  employed  in 
subservience  to  the  one  momentous  ob- 
ject of  the  Christian  ministry. 

We  are  aware  that  general  observations 
on  the  subject  of  this  article  are  unsatis- 
factory at  the  best ;  and  perhaps  we  have 
indulged  in  them  too  long.  It  remains  for 
us  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers an  example  of  pulpit  excellence  that  may 
illustrate  in  the  mllest  manner,  the  merits 
noiost  to  be  desired.  For  this  purpose  we 
have  selected  the  sermons  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Archer  Butler.  We  have  been  de- 
termined in  our  choice  not  more  bv  ad- 
miration of  the  gifts  of  this  lamented  min- 
ister of  Christ,  than  by  a  conviction  that 
few  preachers  of  the  present  day  have 
united  so  many  of  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions for  that  sacred  office  with  so  simple, 
so  earnest,  and  so  successful  a  devotion  to 
its  prime  and  practical  design. 

But  we  more  especially  welcome  these 
sermons,  as  they  powerfully  rebuke  one 
of  the  most  fatal  delusions  of  the  present 
day.  It  has  become  &shionable  with  an 
important  class  of  educated  and  thought- 
ful men  to  associate  an  intellectual  min- 
istry with  a  latitudinarian  theology. 
Let  a  young  clergyinan  put  forth  the 
crudest  theory  of  inspiration,  or  a  scholas- 
tic recluse  form  the  vaguest  speculations 
upon  the  doctrine  of  human  redemption, 
and  a  thousand  voices,  echoed  by  a  skep- 
tical and  worldly  press,  will  hail  these  new 
divines  as  easily  setting  aside  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  Christianity — doctrines  which 
the  Church  catholic,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
its  sections,  has  reposed  on  aa  the  very 
basis  of  the  Christian  &ith.  There  is  no 
essential  novelty  in  these  views,  and  surely 
not  much  ability  in  their  advocates,  to  1m 
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set  against  the  great  body  of  theolo^ans 
who  have  concurred  for  ages  in  widi- 
standing  them ;  but  nnbelief  is  too  eager 
to  neglect  the  advantage  ffiven ;  they  are 
treated  aa  an  immense  advance  upon  ca- 
tholic orthodoxy;  and  that  which  has 
been  prophesied  a  thousand  times  is  to 
6ome  true  it  seems  at  last,  and  ^*  the  old 
paths"  are  to  be  presently  deserted.  To 
aid  and  to  expedite  this  result  is  the  in- 
genious presumption  put  forth  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  No  man  who  thinks 
for  himself  will  accept  the  ancient  and 
universal  creed  of  Christendom.  Nay, 
(it  is  a  curious  argument,)  to  derive  from 
Scripture  study  such  views  as  coincide 
with  the  opinions  of  the  greatest,  holiest, 
and  most  learned  divines  of  every  age,  is 
a  proof-Hiot  of  the  credibility  of  such 
opinions,  but — of  intellectual  weakness  in 
the  modem  believer.  To  "walk  by  the 
same  rule  and  to  mind  the  same  things'' 
as  the  Evangelists  and  Reformers  is  to 
live  by  a  tramtional  &ith ;  and  to  preach 
the  same  Gospel  to  others  is  to  acknow- 
ledge a  wretcned  incompetence  for  better, 
that  is,  for  newer  things. 

The  ministry  of  the  late  Professor  But- 
ler, like  that  of  many  others  still  spared  to 
the  Christian  Churchy  gave  no  counten- 
ance to  this  foolish  and  misleading  notion. 
Though  the  product  of  a  masculme  intel- 
lect, and  the  work  of  an  accomplished 
philosopher,  these  Sermons  are  emmently 
scriptural  and  practical.  This  is  the  secret 
of  their  charm  and  the  source  of  their 
strength.  Whatever  be  the  preacher's 
theme — the  most  sacred  mystery  of  our 
relimon,  or  the  humblest  dut^of  the  Christ- 
ian life — ^the  reader  is  reminded,  (what 
the  hearer  must  have  intensely  felt,^  that 
the  Gospel  is  not  more  signally  Divme  in 
its  original  than  profounmy  human  in  its 
character  and  medium.  The  preacher 
never  loses  himself  in  metaphysical  ab- 
stractions. In  opening  up  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  the  preacher  delights  to  set 
forth  their  intimate  connection  with  a  life 
of  godliness.  He  exhibits  these  truths 
from  the  scriptural  point  of  view,  which 
is  always  that  most  exquisitely  adapted 
to  the  reason,  the  conscience,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  mankind.  He  seems  to  be 
under  no  temptation  to  seek  for  his  theme 
the  aid  of  foreign  ornament.  He  brings 
no  pretty  conceit  to  tickle  the  fimcy  of  his 
immortal  hearers ;  he  never  dreams  of 
aUegorizing  the  great  £icts  of  sacred  his- 
tory, in  order  to  flatter  their  pride  of 


reason.  He  makes  no  farther  display 
of  learning  than  is  necessary  for  the  clear 
assertion  of  Scripture  truth ;  and  employa 
no  other  eloquence  than  that  which  is 
kindled  in  a  noble  mind  by  the  contem- 
plation of  eternal  verities  and  the  advo- 
cacy of  momentous  interests.  And  this 
most  worthy  reticence  does  not  go  unre- 
warded. In  devotinff  all  his  powers  to  a 
&ithfal  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  his 
text,  he  finds  the  subject  expanding  on 
his  mind  as  well  aa  burning  on  his  lips;  it 
seems  to  strengthen  as  wdl  as  to  tax  his 
intellectual  foculties ;  and  the  eflbct  which 
so  many  preachers  vainly  strive  for,  seems 
readily  attained  by  him  in  the  ^umeet 
prosecution  of  the  first  object  of  hb  min- 
istry. 

Both  volumes  of  Professor  Butler^  Ser- 
mons have  been  published  ainoe  his  death; 
but  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the 
second  series,  which  has  recently  appear- 
ed. There  are  many  passaffes  in  this 
volume  with  which  we  noped  to  enrich 
and  illustrate  the  present  article.  Onr 
space,  unfortunately,  forbids  such  liberal 
extract ;  but,  happily,  we  do  not  need  to 
go  beyond  the  first  Sermon  for  an  adequate 
specimen  of  Mr.  Butler's  pulpit  style,  and 
an  indication  of  his  evangehcal  and  rich 
theology.  GhrUt  the  Source  of  aB  JBIeee- 
ings^  is  the  title  and  subject  of  this  Sermon, 
which,  brief  as  it  is,  will  be  found  to  con* 
tain  a  most  able  summary  of  that  ^reaX 
truth.  The  topic  itself  is  absolutely  mex- 
haustible ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  the 
more  adnure  the  way  in  whioh  it  is  opened 
up  by  the  preacher,  leaving  his  hearers  tp 
follow  out  for  tiiemselves  we  endless  vari- 
ety of  streams  into  which  the  gnreat  fount- 
ain of  blessedness  immediatdy  divides. 
The  author  bases  his  discourse  upon  theoe 
words :  Of  him  are  ye  in  Chnet  JeeuA, 
who  of  Ood  18  made  unto  tia  toitcfom,  oim^ 
righteouenees^  and  eafusHJicaUon,  and  re- 
demption.  The  following  passage  needs 
no  further  introduction  or  reman : 

''And  now,  before  advandng  ftithsr,  it  is  fit 
to  mention  to  you  (what  our  version  very  faiae- 
cumtely  conveys)  that  the  first  of  thsae  fmt 
important  words  is  made  to  emfaraoe  the  rest 
The  'righteousness,  sanctiflcation,  and  redeB^ 
tion,'  are  the  ingredients  of  the  *  wisdom  j*  fln 
exact  translatioix  of  the  original  bei:^  '  wop'  ii 
made  unto  us  a  wisdom  firom  God,*  (m  oootntft 
to  the  ftlse  wisdom  which  he  had  censured,) 
'  even  righteousness,  and  sanctification.  and  ve- 
demption.*  Christ  is  our  wisdom  in  lwhi|^te 
us  these  three  things ;  that  is,  he  is  the  pnae 
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objeot  of  all  true  wifidom,  as  ho  is  the  source  of 

all  true  blessedness This  blessedness  we 

see  is  three-fold:  and  one  word,  *  Christ,^  ex- 
presses it  all.  I  have  no  intention  now  of  dila- 
ting on  each  of  its  members ;  we  have  no  time 
now  to  follow  the  ooiu'se  of  each  of  these  rivers 
of  paradise,  as  the^  flow,  and  shall  forever 
dow,  through  the  spu-its  Of  the  elect  of  God ;  I 
pause  rather  by  the  Fountain ;  come  and  see 
bow  they  issue  firom  it  ....  I  must  again  re- 
mind you  to  weigh  well  the  force  of  the  expres- 
sion, *  is  made  unto  us.'  Let  no  man  persuade 
you  that  this  can  be  satisfied  by  any  remote  or 
indirect  connection  with  Christ ;  it  is  intimate 
as  life  is ;  he  himself  is  made  to  us  the  thins  he 
gives.  As  one  with  him,  we  obtain  the  whok 
inheritance  of  grace  and  glory.  The  instant  that 
we  are  incorporated  into  the  mystical  body  of 
which  he  is  tne  houl ;  the  instant  in  which  we 
arc  made  living  stones  of  the  temple  of  which 
he  is  the  corner-stone ;  the  instant  that  we  be- 
come branches  of  that  celestial  vine — ^that  in- 
stant we  possess  the  seed  of  the  entire; 
and  all  the  life  of  the  Christian,  vea,  all  his 
eternity  is  but  the  less  or  greater  development 
of  the  Christ  he  bears  within,  around,  and  upon 
him.  I  have  spoken  of  a  progress  of  blessings ; 
it  is  a  progress  to  us ;  but  not  in  the  gift  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  to  receive  him  is  to  receive  the 
germ  df  every  blessing  that  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Qod.  One  with  Christ,  we  must  have 
pardon :  for  how  could  God  love  the  head  and 
hate  the  members  ?  One  with  Christ,  we  must 
have  sanctification :  for  how  could  he  that  is 
boundlessly  pure  remain  one  with  aught  that  is 
willfully  unholy?  One  with  Christ,  we  must 
iiave  the  prospective  redemption  of  the  whole 
man  to  glory :  for  how  could  he  abandon  to  the 
everlasting  grave  a  portion  of  his  own  being 
such  as  he  has  deigned  to  make  us,  and  think 
his  happiness  complete?  Thus,  in  blending 
himself  with  us,  *  He  has  done  all  things  well  ^ 
he  has  in  that  one  unfathomable  mystery  ac- 
complished all  mysteries.  He  is — ^not  the  de- 
clarer only,  or  the  means  only,  or  the  instru- 
ment only — ^he  is  *made  unto  us' — ^he  hath  him- 
self become — ^righteousness,  sanctification,  re- 
<lemption.  We  nave  j ustification  as  we  are  seen 
in  him ;  we  have  sanctification  as  he  is 
seen  in  us;  we  have  increasing  holiness  and 
mutual  conununion  and  ultimate  redemption  as 
both  combine.  'Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you. .... 
He  that  abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit' — ^there  is  our  holiness. 
'As  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  tiiat 
they  also  nuty  be  one  in  U»^ — ^there  is  our  bond 
of  mutual  communion.  Te  are  dead,  and  your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Gk)d;  when  Christ  who 
is  (yur  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  aUo  ap- 
pear viiih  him  in  glory  ^ — there  is  our  ultimate 
redemption  of  body  and  spirit  into  the  mansion 
of  etefnity.  Christ  reappears  in  all ;  for  all  the 
Xew  Testament  theology  is  but  different  per- 
spective views  of  the  one  unchangeable  d^eet 
— the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ ;  seen  m  one  direc- 
tion it  is  pardon,  seen  in  another  it  is  hdinees, 
seen  in  another  it  is  glory.     He  Justifies  as 
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Christ  crucified  and  risen  without  us ;  he  sanc- 
tifies as  Christ  crucified  and  risen  within  us;  he 
glorifies  in  virtue  of  both  as  Christ  enthroned 
m  the  fullness  of  consummate  power,  and  at 
length '  subduing  aU  things  imto  himseiil'  Feel 
this  and  know  this,  as  it  ought  to  be  felt  and 
known,  and  you  may  leave  the  rest  to  the 
schools.  These  are  days  of  harsh  dispuUngs — 
days  when  men  are  very  bitter  to  each  other 
for  the  love  of  God.  I  know  not  how  others 
feel,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if— Hxmld  a  man  once 
thoroughly  realize  to  himsdf  the  depth  of  this 
union  with  the  infinite  purity  of  Christ;  could  he 
once  realize  the  heaven  that  is  in  him  when 
Christ  is  there ;  could  he  gaze,  not  to  question 
and  criticise,  but  in  humUe  adoring  ioy  upon 
the  &ce  of  the  risen  Jesus,  and  there  out  once 
behold  his  own  'acceptance  in  the  beloved;' 
all  difiSculties  were  dissolved  in  that  blessed 
vision,  every  doubt  would  be  forgotten  in  the 
fullness  of  its  gbzy  I  Fix  soul  and  spirit  stead- 
ily upon  the  oneness  of  the  Son  of  Qod  with  the 
forgiven  and  adopted  sons  of  men,  and  all  the 
littleness  of  proud,  restless  disputation  will  dis- 
appear firom  the  view,  consumed  in  the  blaze  of 
that  transcendent  thought,  'He  is  made  imto 
us  righteousness,  sanctification,  redemption.' 
What  need  of  more  ?  For  all  the  practicd  pur- 
poses of  comfort  and  holiness,  what  n^d  of 
more  ?  .  .  .  .  Christ  can  .not  be  ours  and  any 
grace  be  absent ;  this  King  can  not  enthrone 
himself  in  our  spirit  and  not  bring  with  him  his 
whole  retinue  of  blessings.  Blessings  may — 
they  must — arise  in  succession  to  creatures  that 
live  in  successive  time ;  but  the  first  instant  that 
Christ  is  ours,  the  seed  of  every  blessing  is  ours 
— a  life  of  sanctification  is  hidden  in  that  moment 
— nay,  a  long  perspective  of  glory  is  there — 
death  is  conquered,  Satan  chained,  and  heaven 
won ;  for  he  who  accomplished  all  these  things 
'is  made  unto  us  righteousness  and  sanctifica- 
tion, and  redemption.'" — Second  Seriety  pp. 
12-16. 

With  this  our  extract  should  break  ofiT; 
but  we  can  not  persuade  ourselves  to  omit 
the  eloqaentperoration  whioh  immediately 
succeeds.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  style  and  genius  of  Professor  Butler ; 
and  the  reader  will  not  fidl  to  admire  how 
beautiifully  Christian  doctrine  is  blended 
with  the  Langoage  of  fiEUthful  practical  ap- 
peals— or  ratlier,  he  will  remark  with 
pleasure  how  the  clear  assertion  and  point- 
ed application  of  divine  truth  have  more 
than  the  effect  of  florid  and  unchastened 
rhetoric : 

"All  this  is  mysterious  indeed ;  of  course  it 
is :  who  is  he  tliat  will  believe  God  made  one 
with  man,  and  have  the  union  wrought  mthout 
mystery  ?  Children  of  the  living  God  t  ye  walk 
in  mystery.    Your  spiritual  birm  is  a  mystery, 

Sur  fdQowship  with  Christ  is  a  mystery,  your 
ily  graces  are  a  mystery,  your  triumph  and 
25 
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death  is  a  mystery,  your  resurrection  to  glory 
will  be  but  the  consummation  of  mastery. 
Mystery  there  must  be  wherever  an  infinite 
Creator  and  his  finite  creature  embrace ;  and  it 
is  ^crefore  your  glory  that  you  are  thus  robed 
and  shrouded  in  mystery.  Trust  no  one  who 
would  draw  you  forth  firom  it :  it  is  the  awful 
shadow  which  eternity  casts  across  time.  Be- 
lieve no  one  who  would  give  you  a  religion  with- 
out much  and  solemn  mastery ;  and  above  all, 
when  you  think  of  God  in  Chnst,  of  what  ho 
has  done,  and  what  he  still  does,  and  what  he 
will  do,  be  well  assured  that  in  all  his  dealings 
there  must  be  much  you  can  never  expect  to 
fkthom;  before  which  therefore  you  can  but 
bow  in  prostrate  humility  of  adoration ;  know- 
ing— simply  knowing — that  all  he  will  do  he 
can  do,  such  is  his  power ;  all  he  can  rightly  do 

he  will,  such  is  his  love Go  forth,  then, 

ye  ransomed  ones,  and  remember  that  you  bear 
through  the  world  this  day  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  Christ  Jesus ;  in  whatever  company 
of  men  you  stand,  forget  not  that  his  signature 
is  upon  you ;  and  when  men,  thoughtless  and 
ungodly,  would  win  you  from  fajs  service, 
tell  them  that  there  is  one  in  heaven  with  whom 
you  are  one,  that  you  live  as  members  of  his 
spiritual  frame,  incorporated  into  him,  in  and 
by  him  righteous,  sanctified,  redeemed;  and 
being  thus  not  your  own,  but  Christ^s,  you  are 
resolved,  whatever  the  dreaming  world  may  say, 
in  him  to  live,  that  in  him  you  may  die — ^in  him 
to  die,  that  in  him  you  may  live  forever." — 
Pp.  16,  16. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  preaching 
must  have  been  effective,  and  even  popu- 
lar ;  but  we  beg  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
its  effectiveness  is  of  the  most  legitimate 
and  practical  description.  Here  are  no 
prepared  surprises,  no  foreijni  and  elabo- 
rate ornaments,  no  feats  of  accumulated 
and  incongruous  imagery.  The  hearer  is 
not  bewildered  by  a  tasteless  combination 
of  sacred  and  profane  ideas,  nor  is  the 
clear  substance  of  Divine  truth  over- 
whelmed by  a  profusion  of  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  most  questionable  sources. 


discovery 

and  will ;  his  reason  to  tracing  the  con- 
nection of  God's  holy  truth  ;  and  his  pas- 
sion to  the  earnest  declaration  of  God's 
love  and  mercy.  It  is  on  the  observance 
of  two  cardinal  niles  that  his  eloquence 
depends:  he  preserves  throughout  the 
attitude  and  style  of  direct  persuasive 
speech,  and  he  draws  all  the  intellectual 
and  moral  elements  of  his  address  from 
the  sacred  text  before  him.  Hence  the 
fullness,  unity,  and  force  which  characterize 
this  Sermoa    It  is  richly  firaaght  with 


the  language  of  Scripture,  80  pointed  and 
appropriate ;  yet  it  is  not  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches ;  it  has  inte^ty  as  well  as 
variety ;  and  though  admuraUy  suited  to 
its  original  use  in  tne  public  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  it  may  be  read  in  the  closet 
with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  advantage, 
and  with  no  suspicion  that  any  essential 
feature  of  the  truth  has  been  sacrificed  to 
popular  effect.  This  latter  is  a  severe 
but  proper  test  of  every  pulpit  exercise. 
Why  should  the  most  eloquent  discourse 
shrink  from  the  most  deliberate  scrutiny? 
If  it  is  good  to  be  remembered,  why  is  it 
not  fit  to  be  perused  ?  and  it  is  sorely  as 
unworthy  of  tne  manhood  as  of  the  mission 
of  a  preacher,  that  he  should  aUow  him- 
self to  indulge  in  language  intended  only 
to  excite  a  vague  and  temporanr  impres- 
sion, and  then  to  be  utterly  forgotten. 
The  heart  will  not  long  profit  by  that  in 
which  the  mind  has  no  share.  Of 
course  it  would  be  unjust  to  bring  an  ex- 
temporaneous sermon,  or  indeed  any  ser- 
mon, to  a  literary  standard ;  but  it  is  very 
right  to  demand  that  no  audience  assem- 
bled for  religious  edification  diall  be  im- 
posed upon  b^  any  language  or  sentiments 
whatever  which  will  not  bear  the  li^it  of 
sober  memory  and  of  solitary  reflection. 

We  are  reluctant  to  conclude  without 
offering  one  example  more  of  sacred  elo- 
quence firom  the  Dook  before  us.  Our 
readers  may  recollect  the  character  and 
style  of  the  mmous  chef^oeuwe  of  Bossnet, 
pronounced  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  widow  of 
Charles  I.  of  England.  Like  all  the  funeral 
orations  of  the  great  French  preachers,  it 
is  highly  offensive  to  a  pure  reliffions 
mind  because  of  its  extravagant  euogy, 
and  the  absence  of  the  genuine  sjarit  of 
the  Gospel ;  but,  considered  even  in  the 
most  favorable  point  of  view,  as  a  loftv 
flight  of  sacred  oratory,  we  should  StuI 
give  the  preference  to  a  Sermon  of  the 
late  Professor  Butler,  included  in  tiiie  vol- 
ume already  quoted,  and  entitled,  IJeasanf 
from  a  Monarch'^s  Death.  It  was  preach- 
ed on  the  demise  of  King  William  IV. ; 
and  though  it  is  only  when  regarded  as  a 
whole  that  its  impressiveness  is  folly  felt, 
yet  the  following  extract  will  show  some- 
thing of  the  author's  great  sucoess :. 

^'But  I  would  ill  do  justice  to  the  suMeot  of 
our  meditations  of  this  time,  if  I  conflned  yoor 
thoughts  to  the  genenJ  subject  of  eartiily  and 
successive  change.  This,  brethren,  is  no  common 
change.    The  inheritor  of  the  throne  of  a  then- 
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Mod  years  hu  pasB«d  to  bia  btben.  Dextb 
has  been  buay,  reading  once  more  his  terrible 
lesson  to  living  men  j  proving,  in  k  new  instance 
of  power,  that  fae  is  indeed '  the  last  enemj  that 
shall  be  deatroyed,'  and  that  no  control  (bow- 
ever  widely  recognized  on  earth)  shall  interfere 
with  his  supremacy,  save  his  who,  through 
death,  dettToytd  him  that  had  the  power  of 
d^ith.  Alas  I  brethren,  what  availetn  it  that 
placed  at  the  summit  of  the  first  social  system 
on  earth,  our  departed  monarch  saw  no  recog- 
nized dignity  intervene  between  himself  and  the 
beings  of  a  higher  world?  What  availed  it, 
that  he  stood  (by  the  constitution  of  his 
L'ountry)  tlie  source  of  all  the  innumerable 
streams  of  honor  and  distinction  that  separate, 
and,  like  other  streams,  while  they  separate, 
really  unite,  the  divisions  of  society,  in  this 
vast  and  complicated  empire?  These  things 
vani.sh  as  a  morning  dream,  when,  from  the 
sacred  tliroue,  where  sits  the  QoTcmor  of  all 
the  world,  is  beard  the  sentence  of  the  text, 
'Remove  the  diadem,  and  take  off  the  crown  I' 
Of  all  the  tributes  tliat  his  subjects  paid  him, 
ho  talies  with  him  ftom  the  world  but  one — you 
pay  it,  brethren,  in  this  temple  I  Yes  I  he,  for 
whom  your  prayers  so  ofton  have  risen  to  the 
throne  of  heaven — ho,  for  whose  temporal  and 
vternal  welfkre  each  Sabbath  day  ten  thousand 
ministers  offered  the  incense  of  their  supplica- 
tion—A«  is  no  more  the  subject  of  prayer ;  let 
111  trust  in  God  that  he  is  gone  ta  receive  its 
fruits !  .  .  .  .  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  brethren, 
we  preach  to  you  of  deatb  and  eternity  I  It  is 
the  groat,  tiie  perpetual,  burthen  of  our  dis- 
course. Wo  can  not  help  its  monotony.  The 
sin  that  brought  death  into  the  world  is  in  ikult 
tbr  that  I  When  men  are  holy  enough  to  hail 
the  death  that  opens  the  pathway  to  eternity, 
we  will  cease  the  strain — hut  not  till  Uienl 
.Vod,  with  all  our  repetitions  and  rariations  of 
the  one  tremendous  theme,  bow  seldom  we  can 
enforce  it  upon  men's  hearts!  how  seldom  we 
i:an  fix  a  thought  that  will  pass  the  doors  of 
our  churches  I  But  here,  brethren,  you  have 
circumstances  themselves  and  history  preaching 
to  youl  These  terrible  orators  dooi  not  in 
Hgures  of  rhetoric  or  artificial  declamation. 
The  stem  reasoning  of  events  is  all  they  brine. 
Where  we  argue  to  the  understanding,  they  ad- 
dress the  eyes  and  the  heart  j  And  would  to 
iieaven,  that  at  this  hour  (how  much  better 
than  a  world  of  sermons !)  it  were  given  to  ua 
to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  scene  tiiat  now  encom- 
passes the  perishing  remnants  of  departed 
royalty  1  The  dignity  of  the  sovereign  still  in- 
vtsxs  the  lifeless  form ;  is  it  fitting  that  the  use- 
ful distinctions  of  time  should  follow  to  Uie 
tomb:  iftheydecepon  theimpreoBionsof  autlior- 
ity  during  life,  they  becoma  still  more  touchins 
instructors  in  deatti.  Han,  by  a  most  just  and 
noble  instiact  of  respect,  venerates  the  body  for 
ihc  soul  and  honors  the  temple,  though  the  god 
has  ficd.  But  there,  night  after  night,  and 
during  days  whose  gloom  is  more  melancholy 
than  night,  the  stately  vigils  of  a  king  are  heldl 
The  magnificent  ohamb«r,  darkeiwd  to  the  like- 
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I  nees  of  a  tomb,  the  long  vray  of  moumii^ 
watchers,  (mourning  in  truth  u  well  as  show— 
for  our  monarch  was  loved  by  bis  people  1)  the 
sadness  that  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  that  ma- 
I  jestic  pile,  itself  a  monument  of  buried  ages ; 
the  dreary  bustle  of  preporadon  for  the  final 
.  solemnities  of  a  regal  interment  —  these  arfe 
<  things  that  would  move,  ifany  thing  could  tnove. 
i  And  if  I  dare  unfold  the  page  of  a  deeper  sorrow 
'  — if  I  presume  to  point  yoor  eyes  to  the  vene- 
rated form  of  that  imperial  widow — the  woman 
of  many  virtues,  whom  her  subjects  know  but 
;  to  love — if  I  point  to  tlist  form  l>ent  by  a  sorrow 
I  only  the  more  affecting  because  struggling  to 
l>e  repressedin  the  mi<£t  of  that  scene  of  crowd- 
ed and  stately  woe — it  is  not  that  I  would  idly  - 
intrude  upon  grie&  too  sacred  for  public  uttar- 
'  ance, but  becausolwould  beseech  you,  in  prayer, 
to  ask  of  the  Comforter  of  mourners  to  be  witit 
ber  in  her  afiliction.  But^  Qod  l>e  praised  1  we 
bare  reason  to  know  that  she  is  no  stranger  to 
that  path  of  consolation." — Pp.  110-113, 


We  must  leave  this  paaaage  inoomplete, 
for  the  paragraph  next  suooeedin^  is  neces- 
sary to  its  dne  effect ;  but  ereb  in  this 
fragmentarjr  form,  we  believe  the  reader 
will  find  in  it  indications  of  pectiliar  merit. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  as  we  conceive,  of  the 
best  or  truest  land  of  religious  eloquence, 
nor  so  pure  a  speoinien  as  might  tiavc 
been  adduced  from  other  discourses  of  our 
author ;  but  we  quote  it  chiefly  to  show, 
that  in  that  department  of  sacred  oratory 
which  the  world  moat  highly  lauds,  and 
wliich  critics  tcarcely  venture  to  arraign, 
the  evangelical  preacher  has  a  place  and 
SQ  advantage  of  nia  own.  Certainly  there 
is  nothing  to  detract  from  the  effect  of 
thifi  Sermon  in  the  same  way  as  the  the- 
atrical and  puerile  absurdities  of  Bossnet 
which  deform  and  injure  his  great  master- 
piece. 

Of  the  tbcolo^  of  these  Sermons  we 
have  not  yet  spoken ;  nor  shall  we  at  pre- 
sent do  BO,  except  in  the  most  general 
way.  In  the  mam,  it  is  such  as  we  heart- 
ily concur  with,  evinoiog  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  the  plain  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, attempting  no  refinements,  and  ao- 
ceptiDg  no  "rational"  compromises.  The 
docrine  of  ITie  Trinity,  and  the  lessons  of 
JTie  Ascension^  are  severally  treated  in 
an  original  but  faithful  manner,  and  TTu: 
Wordof  Qod  is  the  subject  of  a  beantifiU, 
profound,  and  eloquent  discourse.  The 
volume  closes,  solemnly  but  worthily,  with 
a  Sermon  on  the  doctrine  of  Memal 
PunishmetU.  The  argument  is  nobly 
sustained  on  the  affirmative  and  scriptural 
side ;  and,  except  in  one  point— where 
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the  preacher  seems  to  assert  the  increasing 
guiU  of  the  damned  to  be  one  reason  of 
their  hopeless  and  eternal  pmiishment, 
without  reflecting  that  the  end  of  proba- 
tion has  detemimed  the  measure  of  ^e 


mnner's  gnilt,  and  left  him  to  ftdfiU  ita 
penalty — ^we  do  not  anywhere  know  a 
more  weighty  and  convincing  answer  to 
the  lawless  speculations  of  the  age  on  this 
momentous  tneme. 


HUMBOLDT      AT      HOME. 


[HAYnro  recently  embellished  the  EcLSono  with  a  portrait  of  this  illostrioag  man  and  renowned  tra- 
veller, {vidi  August  Na,  1856,)  it  seems  fitting  here  to  record  the  following  sketch  of  an  iniervtow  widi 
him  at  Berlin,  November  25,  1856,  bj  Bayard  Taylor,  the  veiy  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Ifmp'Yairk 
Tribune^  who  seems  inclined  to  become  a  second  Humboldt,  or  nniverttl  traveller. — ^EnnoiL] 


Alexander  Von  Humboldt  is  the 
world's  greatest  living  man.  At  present, 
with  his  great  age  and  his  uniyersal 
renown,  regarded  as  a  throned  monarch 
in  the  world  of  science,  his  friends 
have  been  obliged,  perforce,  to  protect 
him  from  the  exhaustive  homage  of 
his  thousands  of  subjects,  and,  for  his 
own  sake,  to  make  difficult  the  ways  of 
access  to  him.  The  friend  and  familiar 
ox>mpanion  of  the  King,  ho  may  be  said, 
equally,  to  hold  his  own  court,  with  the 
[)nvilege,  however,  of  at  any  time  break- 
ing through  the  formalities  which  only 
self-defence  has  rendered  necessary.  Some 
of  my  works,  I  knew,  had  found  their  way 
into  his  hands :  I  was  at  the  beginning  of 
a  journey  which  would  probably  lead  me 
through  regions  which  his  feet  had  tra- 
versed and  his  genius  illustrated,  and  it 
was  not  merely  a  natural  curiosity  which 
attracted  me  toward  hinL  I  followed  the 
advice  of  some  German  friends,  and  made 
use  of  no  mediatory  influence,  but  simply 
dispatched  a  note  to  him,  stating  my 
name  and  object,  and  asking  for  an  inter- 
view. 

Three  days  afterward  I  received 
through  the  city  post  a  reply  in  his  own 
hand,  standing  that,  although  he  was  suf- 
fering from  a  cold  which  had  followed  his 
removal  from  Potsdam  to  the  eapital,  he 


would  willingly  receive  me,  and  appointed 
1  o'clock  to-da^  for  the  visit.  I  was  poiMy 
tual  to  the  nunute,  and  reached  hu  re- 
sidence, in  the  Oranienburger-stnune,  as 
the  clock  struck. 

A  stout,  square-&ced  man  of  about  fifty, 
whom  I  at  once  recognised  as  SeHert, 
opened  the  door  for  me.  **  Are  you  Hen- 
Taylor  ?"  he  asked ;  and  added,  on  re- 
ceiving my  reply:  ^'Iffis  Exoellenoy  is 
ready  to  receive  you."  He  ushered  me 
into  a  room  filled  with  stuffed  birds  and 
other  objects  of  natural  history;  then  into 
a  large  library,  which  apparently  con- 
tuned  the  gifts  of  authors,  artists,  and 
men  of  science.  I  walked  between  two 
long  tables  heaped  with  sumptuous  folios, 
to  the  further  door,  which  opened  into 
the  study.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
admirable  colored  lithograph  of  Hilde- 
brand's  picture  know  precisely  how  the 
room  looks.  There  was  the  plain-taUe, 
the  writing-desk  covered  with  letters  and 
manuscripts,  the  little  green  sofi^  and  the 
same  maps  and  pctares  on  die  drab- 
colored  walls. 

Seifert  went  to  an  inner  door,  annonnoed 
my  name, '  and  Humboldt  inmiediately 
appeared.  He  came  up  to  me  with  a 
heartiness  and  cordiality  which  made  me 
feel  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  friend, 
gave  me  his  hand,  and  inquired  wliether 
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we  should  converse  in  English  or  German. 
"  Your  letter,"  said  he,  "  was  that  of  a 
German,  and  jrou  must  certainly  speak  the 
language  fiimiliarly ;  but  I  am  also  in  the 
oonstant  habit  of  using  English." 

As  I  looked  at  the  majestic  old  man, 
the  line  of  Tennyson,  describing  Welling- 
ton, came  into  my  mind :  '^  O  good  gray 
head!  which  all  men  know."  The  first 
impression  made  by  Humboldt's  face  is 
that  of  a  broad  and  genial  humanity.  His 
massive  brow,  heavy  with  the  gathered 
wisdom  of  nearly  a  century,  bends  forward 
and  overhangs  his  breast,  like  a  ripe  ear 
of  com,  but  as  you  look  below  it,  a  pair 
of  clear  blue  eyes,  almost  as  bright  and 
steady  as  a  child's,  meet  your  own.  In 
those  eyes  you  read  that  trust  in  man,  that 
immortal  youth  of  the  heart,  which  make 
the  snows  of  eighty-seven  Winters  lie  so 
lightly  upon  his  head.  You  trust  him 
utterly  at  the  first  glance,  and  you  feel 
that  he  will  trust  you,  if  you  are  worthy 
of  it.  I  had  approached  him  with  a  natural 
feeling  of  reverence,  but  in  five  minutes  I 
found  that  I  loved  him,  and  could  talk 
with  him  as  freely  as  with  a  friend  of  my 
own  age.  His  nose,  mouth  and  chin  have 
the  heavy  Teutonic  character,  whose 
genuine  type  always  expresses  an  honest 
simplicity  and  directness. 

I  was  most  surprised  by  the  youthful 
character  of  his  face.  I  knew  that  he  had 
been  frequently  indisposed  during  the 
present  ^ear,  and  had  oeen  told  that  he 
was  begmning  to  show  the  marks  of  his 
extreme  age ;  but  I  should  not  have  sus- 
pected him  of  being  over  seventy-five. 
His  wrinkles  are  few  and  small,  and  his 
skin  has  a  smoothness  and  delicacy  rarely 
seen  in  old  men.  His  hair,  aathougn 
snow-white,  is  still  abundant,  his  step  slow 
but  firm,  and  his  mannw  active  almost  to 
restlessness.  He  sleeps  but  four  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  reads  and  replies  to  his 
daily  rain  of  letters,  and  suffers  no  single 
occurrence  of  the  least  interest  in  any 
part  of  the  world  to  escape  his  attention. 
I  could  not  perceive  that  nis  memory,  the 
first  mental  faculty  to  show  decay,  is  at 
all  impaired.  He  talks  rapidly,  wiUi  the 
(rreatest  apparent  ease,  never  hesitating 
tor  a  word,  whether  in  English  or  German, 
and,  in  fitct,  seemed  to  be  unconscious 
which  language  he  was  using,  as  he 
changed  five  or  six  times  in  the  conversa- 
tion. He  did  not  remain  in  his  chair  more 
than  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  frequently 
getting  up  and  walking  about  the  room. 


now  and  then  pointing  to  a  picture  or 
opening  a  book  to  illustrate  some  remark. 

He  be^n  by  referring  to  my  Winter 
journey  mto  Lapland.  "Why  do  you 
choose  the  Winter?"  he  asked,  ^^your 
experiences  will  be  very  interesting,  it  is 
true,  but  will  you  not  suffer  from  the  se- 
vere cold  ?"  "  That  remains  to  be^seen," 
I  answered.  "  I  have  tried  all  oUmates 
except  the  Arctic,  without  the  least  in- 
jury. The  last  two  years  of  my  travels 
were  spent  in  tropical  countries,  and  now 
I  wish  to  have  the  strongest  possible  con- 
trast." "That  is  quite  natural,"  he  re- 
marked, "  and  I  can  understand  how  your 
object  in  travel  must  lead  you  to  seek  such 
contrasts ;  but  you  must  possess  a  remark- 
ably healthy  organization."  "  You  doubt- 
less know,  from  your  own  experience,"  I 
said,  ^"  that  nothing  preserves  a  man's 
vitality  like  travel."  "Very  true,"  he 
answered, "  if  it  does  not  kill  at  the  outset. 
For  my  part,  I  keep  my  health  everywhere, 
like  yourself.  During  five  years  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  I  passed 
through  the  midst  of  black  vomit  and  yel- 
low fever  untouched." 

I  spoke  of  my  projected  visit  to  Russia, 
and  my  desire  to  traverse  the  Russian- 
Tartar  provinces  of  Central  Asia.  The 
Kirghiz  steppes,  he  said,  were  very  mono* 
tonous ;  fifty  miles  gave  yon  the  picture 
of  a  thousand ;  but  the  people  were  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  If  I  desired  to  go 
there,  I  would  have  no  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing through  them  to  the  Chinese  frontier ; 
but  the  southern  provinces  of  Siberia,  he 
thought,  would  Dest  repay  me.  The 
scenery  among  the  Altai  Mountains  was 
very  grand.  From  his  window  in  one  of 
the  Siberian  towns  he  had  counted  eleven 
peaks  covered  with  eternal  snow.  The 
Kirghizes,  he  added,  were  among  the  few 
races  whose  habits  had  remained  unchang- 
ed for  thousands  of  years,  and  they  had 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  combining  a 
monastic  with  a  nomadic  life.  They  were 
putly  Buddhist  and  partly  Mussulman, 
and  their  monkish  sects  followed  the  dif- 
ferent clans  in  their  wanderings,  carrying 
on  their  devotions  in  the  encampments, 
inside  of  a  sacred  circle  marked  out  by 
spears.  'He  had  seen  their  ceremonies, 
and  was  struck  with  their  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Humboldt's  recollections  of  the  Altai 
Mountains  naturally  led  him  to  sj>eak  of 
the  Andes.    "  You  have  travelled  m  Mex« 
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ico,''  said  he ;  "  do  you  not  agree  with 
me  in  the  opinion  that  the  iinest  moon- 
tains  in  the  world  are  those  single  cones 
of  perpetual  snow  rising  out  of  the  splen- 
did vegetation  of  the  tropics  ?  The  Him- 
alayas, although  loftier,  can  scarcely  make 
an  equal  impression ;  they  lie  further  to 
the  north,  without  the  belt  of  tropical 
growths,  and  their  sides  are  dreary  and 
sterile  in  comparison.  You  remember 
Orizaba,"  continued  he ;  ^^  here  is  an  en- 
graving from  a  rou^h  sketch  of  mine.  I 
hope  you  will  find  it  correct."  He  rose 
and  took  down  the  illustrated  folio  which 
acconipanied  the  last  edition  of  his  ^^  Mi- 
nor Writings,"  turned  over  the  leaves  and 
recalled,  at  each  plate,  some  reminiscence 
of  his  American  travel.  ^  I  still  think,"  he 
remarked  as  he  closed  the  book,  ^Hhat 
Chimborazo  is  the  grandest  mountain  in 
the  world." 

He  also  spoke  of  our  authors,  and  in- 
quired particularly  after  Washington  Ir- 
ving, whom  he  had  once  seen.  I  told 
him  I  had  the  fortune  to  know  Mr.  Irving, 
and  had  seen  him  not  long  before  leaving 
New- York.  "He  must  be  at  least  fifty 
years  old,"  said  Humboldt.  "  He  is  sev- 
enty," I  answered,  "  but  as  young  as  ever." 
**  Ah !"  said  he, "  I  have  lived  so  long  that 
I  have  almost  lost  the  consciousness  of 
time.  I  belong  to  the  age  of  Jefferson 
and  Gallatin,  and  I  heard  of  Washing- 
ton's death  while  travelling  in  Souui 
America." 

I  have  repeated  but  the  smallest  portion 
of  his  conversation,  which  flowed  on  in  an 
uninterrupted  stream  of  the  richest  know- 
ledge. On  recalling  it  to  my  mind,  after 
leaving,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  great 
a  number  of  subjects  he  had  touched 
upon,  and  how  much  he  had  said,  or  seem- 
ed to  have  said — ^for  he  has  the  rare  fac- 
ulty of  placing  a  subject  in  the  clearest 
and  most  vivid  light  by  a  few  luminous 
words— concerning  each.  He  thought,  as 
he  talked,  without  effort.  I  should  com- 
pare liis  brain  to  the  Fountain  of  Vauoluse 


— a  still,  deep  and  tranquil  pool,  without 
a  ripple  on  its  sur&ce,  but  creating  a  riv- 
er by  its  overflow.  He  asked  me  many 
questions,  but  did  not  alwavs  wait  for  an 
answer,  the  question  itself  snggestinjEC 
some  reminiscence,  or  some  thought  which 
he  had  evident  pleasure  in  expressing. 
I  sat  or  walked,  fbllowing  his  move- 
ments, an  eaeer  listener,  and  speakini; 
in  alternate  English  and  German,  until 
the  time  which  he  had  granted  to  me  had 
expired. 

oeifert  at  length  reappeared  and  said  to 
him,  in  a  manner  at  once  respeotful  and 
fiuniliar,  ^^It  is  time,"  and  1  took  my 
leave. 

^'You  have  travelled  much,  and  seen 
many  ruins,"  said  Humboldt^  as  he  gave 
me  his  hand  again ;  ^now  you  have  seen 
one  more."  ^^  Not  a  ruin,"  I  oould  not 
help  replying,  "  but  a  pyramid.*'  For  I 
pressed  the  hand  which  nad  touched  those 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Forster,  the 
companion  of  Capt.  Cook,  of  Elopstook 
and  Schiller,  of  Pitt,  Napoleon,  Josephine, 
the  Marshals  of  the  Empire,  Jemrson, 
Hamilton,  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  Cn- 
vier.  La  Race,  Gay-Lussac,  Beethoven, 
Walter  Scott — in  wort,  of  every  ereat 
man  whom  Europe  hasprodnoed  m  wree- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Iiooked  into  the  eyes 
which  had  not  only  seen  this  fiving  history 
of  the  world  pass  by,  scene  after  scene, 
till  the  actors  retired  one  hv  one,  to  re- 
turn no  more,  but  had  beheld  the  cataract 
of  Atures  and  theforests  of  the  Casriqniare, 
Chimborazo,  the  Amazon  and  Popocata- 
petl,  the  Altaian  Alps  of  Siberia,  the  Tar* 
tar  steppes  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Such  a 
splendid  circle  of  experience  well  befila  a 
life  of  such  generous  devotion  to  sdenoe. 
I  have  never  seen  so  sublime  an  example 
of  old  i^e — crowned  with  imperishaUe 
success,  mil  of  the  ripest  wisdom,  ohee^ 
ed  and  sweetened  by  the  noUest  attri> 
butes  of  the  heart.  A  ruin  indeed! 
No:  a  human  temple,  perfect  as  the 
Parthenon. 
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THE     MANOR     OF     WITCHERLEY. 


How  to  acooant  for  this  strange  ad- 
venture, or  what  explanation  to  put  upon 
it,  I  can  not  tell,  but  it  began  after  a  very 
prosaic  fashion  —  rather  more  common- 
place even  than  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Laureate  meditated  his  Legend 
of  Oodiva.  Afiber  a  lon^  drive  to  a  httle 
country  station,  I  found  to  my  dismay, 
that  I  had  missed  the  train. 

Missed  the  train !  There  was  not  an- 
other till  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  of  the 
next  day,  and  it  was  then  the  afternoon 
between  two  and  three  o'clock;  for  the 
place  in  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
iind  myself  was  one  of  the  smallest  of 
country  stations  on  a  ^^  branch  line."  It 
seems  extremely  odd,  looking  back  upon 
it,  that  there  should  have  been  such  an 
imreasonable  time  to  wait ;  but  it  did  not 
puzzle,  it  only  discomfited  me  at  the 
time. 

And  there  was  not  even  a  single  house, 
save  the  half-built  little  railway  house 
itself  where  dwelt  the  station-master,  at 
this  inhospitable  station ;  so  I  had  to  be 
directed  by  that  functionary,  and  by  his 
solitary  porter,  how  to  get  to  Witcherley 
village,  which  lay  a  mue  and  a  half  on 
across  the  fields.  It  was  a  summer,  but 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  rain,  and 
the  roads,  as  I  knew  by  my  morning's  ex- 
perience, were  "heavy,"  yet  I  set  off  witfi 
singular  equanimhy  on  my  journey  across 
the  fields.  Altogether  I  took  the  business 
very  coolly,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  It 
is  astonishing  how  easily  one  can  manage 
this  in  a  certain  frame  of  mind. 

It  was  rather  a  pretty  country— -espe- 
cially when  the  sun  came  glancing  down 
over  it,  finding  out  aU  the  nun  upon  the 
leaves — when  it  was  only  I  that  found 
them  out  instead  of  the  sun.  When  push- 
ing down  a  deep  lane,  my  hat  caught  the 
great  overhanging  bough  of  a  haw- 
thorn, and  shook  over  me  a  sparkling 
shower  of  water-drops,  big  and  cool  like 
so  many  diamonds.  I  can  not  say  that  I 
entirely  eigoyed  the  impromptu  baptism, 


and  the  wet  matted  brambles  underfoot 
was  full  of  treacherous  surprises,  and  the 
damp  path  under  that  magnificent  seam 
of  red-brown  earth,  which  had  caught  my 
eye  half  a  mile  ofi^  caught  my  foot  now 
with  unexampled  tenacity.  Kotwith- 
standing,  the  road  was  pretty ;  a  busy  lit- 
tle husbandman  of  a  breeze  besan  to  rus- 
tle out  the  youns  com,  and  raise  the 
feeble  staJJss  which  had  been  "laid"  by  the 
rain ;  and  every  thing  grew  lustily  in  the 
refireshed  and  sweetened  atmosphere, 
through  which  the  birds  raised  their  uni- 
versal twitter.  There  appeared  white 
gable^nds,  bits  of  orchard  closely  planted, 
a  church-spire  rising  through  the  trees, 
and  over  the  next  stile  I  leaped  into  the 
extreme  end  of  the  little  village  street  of 
Witcherley — a  very  rural  littie  village  in- 
deed, Iving,  though  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  a  railwav  station,  s^onre  and  quiet 
among  the  old  Arcadian  fields. 

Facing  me  was  a  great  iron  gate  ex- 
tremely ornamental,  as  thin^  were  made  a 
hundred  years  ago,  with  a  imnute  porter's- 
lodffe  shut  up,  plainly  intimating  that  few 
carnages  rolled  up  that  twilight  avenue, 
to  which  entrance  was  giyen  by  a  little 
postern-door  at  the  side.  The  avenue  was 
narrow,  but  the  trees  were  great  and  old, 
and  hid  all  appearance  of  the  house 
to  which  they  led.  Then  came  three 
thatched  cottages  flanking  at  a  little 
distance  the  moss-grown  wall  which  ex- 
tended down  the  road  from  the  manor- 
house  gates ;  and  then  the  path  made  a 
sharp  turn  round  the  abrupt  comer  of  a 
gable  which  projected  into  it,  the  gray 
wall  of  whion  was  lightened  by  one 
homely  bow-window  in  the  upper  story, 
but  nothing  more.  This  being  the  Witch- 
erley Arms,  I  went  no  furwer,  though 
some  distant  cottages,  gray,  silent,  and 
rude,  caught  my  eye  a  little  way  on.  The 
Witcherley  Arms,  indeed,  uhm  the  ham- 
let of  Witcherley — ^it  was  something  be- 
tween  an  inn  and  a  ^rm^ouse.  with  long 
low  rooms,  smflft  windows,  and  an  irregu- 
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lar  and    rambling    extent    of  building, 
which  it  was  hard  to  assign  any  use  for, 
and  which  seemed  principally  filled  up 
with  long  passages  leading  to  closets  and 
cupboards  and  laundries   in  a  prodigal 
and  strange  profusion.    A  few  rude  steps 
led  to  the  door,  within  which,  on  one 
side,  was  a  little  bar,  and  on  the  other 
the  common  room  of  the  inn.    Just  in 
front  of  the  house,  surrounded  by  a  little 
plot  of  grass,  stood  a  large  old  elm-tree, 
with  the    sign    swung  high  among  its 
branches;    opposite  was  Sie  gate  of  a 
&rm-yarci^  and  the  dull  walls  of  a  half 
square  of  bams  and  offices ;  behind,  the 
country  seemed  to  swell  into  a  bit  of  ris- 
ing ground,  covered  with  the  woods  of 
the  manor-house ;  but  the  prospect  before 
was  of  arude  district  broken  up  oy  solitary 
roads,  crossing  the  moorland,  and  appa- 
rently leading  nowhere.     One  leisurely 
country-cart  stood  near  the    door,  the 
horse  standing  still  with  dull  patience,  and 
that  indescribable  quiet  consciousness  that 
it  matters  nothing  to  any  one  how  long 
the  bumpkin  stays  inside,  or  the  peacea- 
ble brute  without,  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  extreme  and  undisturbed  se- 
clusion of  yery  rural  districts.    I  confess 
I  entered  the  WitcherleyArms  with  a  lit- 
tle dismay,  and  no  great  expectations  of 
its  comfort  or  good  cheer.    The  public 
room  was  large  enough,  lighted  wiui  two 
casement  windows,  with  a  low  unequd 
ceiling  and  a  sanded  floor.    Two  small 
tables  in   the  windows,    and  one    lone 
one  placed  across  the  room  behind,  with 
a    bristly    sup{dy  of  hard   high-lmcked 
wooden  diairs,  were  all  the  furniture.    A 
slow  country  fellow  in  a  smock  frock,  the 
driver  of  the  cart,  drank  his  beer  sullenly 
at  one  of  the  smaller  tables.  The  landlord 
loitered  about  between  the  open  outer 
door  and  the  ^^  ooflee-room,''  and  I  took 
my  seat  at  the  head  of  the  big  table,  and 
suggested  dinner  to  the  open-eyed  coun- 
try maid. 

She  was  more  startled  than  I  expected 
by  the  idea.  Dinner !  there  was  boiled 
bacon  in  the  house  she  knew,  and  ham  and 
egffs  were  practicable.  I  was  not  disposed 
tobe&stidious  under  present  circumstan- 
ces, so  the  doth  was  spread,  and  the  boUed 
bacon  set  before  me,  preparatory^  to  the 
production  of  the  more  savory  dish.  To 
have  a  better  look  at  me,  tne  landlord 
came  in  and  established  himsdf  beside  the 
bumpkin  in  the  window.  These  worthies 
were  not  at  all  of  the  ndHan  kind,  but,  on 


the  contrary,  perfectly  honest4ooking,  ob- 
tuse, and  leisurely:  their  dialect  was 
strange  to  niy  ear,  and  their  voices  con- 
fused; but  I  could  make  out  that  what 
they  did  talk  about  was  the  ^^  Squire.'* 

Of  course,  the  most  natural  topic  in  the 
world  in  a  place  so  primitive ;  and  I,  ex- 
amining my  bacon,  which  was  not  invit- 
ing, paid  little  attention  to  them.  By 
and  by,  however,  the  landlord  loitered 
out  again  to  the  door ;  and  there  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  at  once  by  a  voice 
without,  as  different  as  posriblemnn  their 
mumbling  rural  voices.  This  was  follow- 
ed unmediately  by  a  quick  alert  footstep, 
and  then  entered  the  room  an  old  gentile- 
man,  little,  carefully  dressed,  precise  and 
particular,  in  a  blue  coat,  with  ^t  but- 
tons, a  spotless  white  cravat,  Messian 
boots,  and  hair  of  which  I  oould  not  say 
with  certainty  whether  it  was  gray  or 
powdered.  lie  came  in  as  a  monarcli 
comes  into  a  humble  comer  of  his  domin- 
ions. There  could  be  no  doubt  about  Us 
identity — ^this  was  the  Squire. 

Hodge  at  the  window  polled  bis  fore- 
lock reverentially;  the  old  genileiiian 
nodded  to  him,  but  turned  hia  quidc  eye 
upon  me — strangers  were  somewlut  vath 
usual  at  the  Witcherley  Arms — and  then 
my  boiled  bacon,  which  I  still  only  looked 
at!  The  Scj^uire  drew  near  with  soave 
and  compassionating  courtesy :  I  told  him 
my  story — I  had  missed  the  train.  The 
train  was  entirely  a  new  institution  in 
this  primitive  comer  of  the  country.  The 
old  gentleman  evidently  did  not  half  ap- 
prove of  it,  and  treated  mj  detention 
Bomething  in  the  li^ht  of  a  piaoa  of  retri- 
butive justice.  **  Ah  I  haste,  haste  I  no- 
thing else  will  please  us  nowadays,**  he 
said,  shaking  his  head  with  dignity ;  ^the 
good  old  coach,  now,  would  &V6  canied 
you  comfortably,  without  the  ride  of  a 
day's  waiting  or  a  broken  limb;  bat 
novelty  carries  the  day.'' 

I  did  not  say  that  the  railway  was^ 
after  all,  not  so  extreme  a  noveltj  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  in  Witcheney, 
and  I  was  rewarded  for  my  forbearanoe. 
**If  you  do  not  mind  waiting  half  an 
hour,  and  walking  half  a  mile,''  added  the 
S<}uire  immediately,  ^'  I  thfaik  I  can  pro- 
mise you  a  better  dinner  than  any  thing. 
you  have  here-— a  plain  country  table,  sir, 
nothing  more,  and  a  house  of  tho  old 
style ;  but  better  than  honest  OileiClB  Imi- 
con,  to  which  I  see  yon  don't  take  verr 
kindly.    He  will  give  yon  a  good  InnI^ 
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though — a  cle&n,  comfortable  bed.  I  have 
slept  niTsel^  sir,  on  occasion,  at  the 
Witcherley  Anns." 

When  he  said  this,  some  recollection  or 
consciousness  came  for  an  instant  across 
the  old  gentleman's  countenance ;  and  the 
landlord,  who  stood  behind  him,  and  who 
was  also  an  old  man,  uttered  what  seemed 
to  mc  a  kind  of  suppressed  groan.  The 
Squire  heard  it,  and  turned  round  upon 
him  quickly. 

"  If  your  gable-room  is  not  otherwise 
occupied  to-mght,'*  said  the  old  gentle- 
man—  "  mind,  I  do  not  say  it  will,  or  is 
likely  to  be — ^pot  the  gentleman  into  it, 
Giles." 

The  landlord  groaned  again  a  singular 
affirmative,  which  roused  my  curiosity  at 
once.  Was  it  haunted?  or  what  could 
there  be  of  tragical  or  mysterious  connect- 
ed with  the  gable-room  ? 

However,  1  had  only  to  make  my  ac- 1 
knowlcdgments,  and  accept  with  thanks 
the  Squire's  proposal,  and  we  set  out  im- 
mediately for  the  manor-house.  My  com- 
panion looked  hale,  active,  and  li^ht  of 
toot — scarcely  sixty — a  comely,  well-pre- 
served old  gentleman,  with  a  clear  frosty 
complexion,  blue  eyes  without  a  cloud, 
features  somewhat  hiffh  and  delicate,  and 
altogether,  in  his  rehned  and  particular 
way,  looked  like  the  head  of  a  lon^-lived 
patriarchal  race,  who  might  hve  a 
himdrcd  years.  He  paused,  however, 
when  we  got  to  the  comer,  to  look  to  the 
north  over  the  broken  coimtry  oh  which 
the  sunshine  slanted  as  the  day  began  to 
wane.  It  was  a  wild  solitary  prospect,  as 
diffierent  as  possible  from  the  softer 
scenes  through  which  I  had  come  toWitch- 
erley.  Those  broken  bits  of  road,  rough 
cart-tracks  over  the  moor,  with  heaps  of 
stones  piled  here  and  there,  the  intention 
of  which  one  could  not  decide  upon ;  fir- 
trees,  all  alone,  and  by  themselves,  grow- 
ing singly  at  the  angles  of  the  road — some- 
times the  long  horizontal  gleam  of 
water  in  a  deep  cutting — sometimes  a 
green  bit  of  moss,  prophetic  of  pit&ll  and 
quagmire — and  no  visible  movmg  thing 
upon  the  whole  scene.  The  picture  to  me 
was  somewhat  desolate.  My  new  friend, 
however,  gazed  upon  it  with  a  lingering 
eye,  sighed,  did  not  say  any  thing — 
but,  turning  round  with  a  little  vehemence, 
took  some  highly-flavored  snuff  from  a 
small  gold  box,  and  seemed  under  cover 
of  this  innocent  stimulant,  to  shake  off 
some  emotion.    As  he  did  so,  looking 


back  I  saw  the  inmates  of  the  Witcherlev 
Arms  at  the  door,  in  a  little  crowd  gaang 
at  him.  The  landscape  must  have  been 
as  familar  to  him  as  he  was  to  these  TOod 
people.  I  began  to  grow  very  cunous. 
Was  any  thing  going  to  happen  to  the  old 
Squire  ? 

The  old  Squire,  however,  was  of  the 
class  of  men  who  enjoy  conversation,  and 
relish  a  good  listener.  He  led  me  down 
through  the  noiseless  road,  past  the 
three  cottages,  to  the  manorial  gates,  with 
a  pleasant  httle  stream  of  remark  and  ex- 
planation, a  little  jaunty  wit,  a  little  caus- 
tic observation,  great  natural  shrewdness, 
and  some  little  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Entering  in  by  that  little  side-door  to  the 
avenue,  was  like  coming  out  of  daylight 
into  sudden  night.  The  road  was  narrow 
— ^the  trees  tsdl,  old,  and  of  luxuriant 
growth.  I  did  not  wonder  that  his  wor- 
ship was  proud  of  them,  but,  for  myself, 
should  have  preferred  something  lesn 
gloomy.  The  line  was  long,  too,  and 
wound,  upwards  by  an  irregular  ascent ; 
and  the  thick  dark  foliage  concealed,  till 
we  had  almost  reached  it,  the  manor- 
house,  which  turned  its  turreted  gable-end 
towards  us,  by  no  means  unlike  the  Witch- 
erley Arms. 

It  was  a  house  of  no  particular  date  or 
character — old,  irregular,  and  somewhat 
picturesque — ^buOt  of  the  gray  limestone 
of  the  district,  spotted  over  with  lichens, 
and  covering  here  and  there  the  angle  of 
a  wall  with  an  old  growth  of  exuberant 
ivy — ^ivy  so  old,  thicl^  and  luxuriant,  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  shapeliness  or 
distinctive  character  in  the  big,  blunt, 
flossy  leaves.  A  small  lawn  before  the 
door,  graced  with  one  clipped  yew-tree, 
was  the  only  glimpse  of  air  or  daylight,  so 
&r  as  I  could  see,  about  the  house ;  for 
the  trees  closed  in  on  every  side,  as  if  to 
shut  it  out  entirely  from  all  chance  of 
seeing  or  being  seen.  The  big  hall-door 
opened  from  without,  and  I  foUowed  the 
Squire  with  no  small  curiosity  into  the 
noiseless  house,  in  which  I  could  not  hear 
a  single  domestic  sound.  Perhaps  draw- 
mg-rooms  were  not  in  common  use  at 
Witcherley — at  all  events,  we  went  at 
once  to  the  dining-room,  a  large  long 
apartment,  with  an  ample  fire-place  at  the 
upper  end — ^three  long  windows  on  one 
side,  and  a  curious  emoayed  alcove  in  the 
comer,  projecting  from  the  room  like  an 
after-thought  of  the  builder.  To  this  pret- 
ty recess  you  descended  by  a  cdngle  step 
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from  the  level  of  the  dining-room,  and  it 
was  lighted  hy  a  broad,  Elizabethan  oriel 
window,  with  a  cushioned  scat  all  round, 
fastened  to  the  wall.  We  went  here,  na- 
turally passing  by  the  long  dining-table, 
which  occupied  the  almost  entire  mid- 
space  of  the  apartment.  These  three 
long  dining-room  windows  looked  out 
upon  the  lawn  and  the  clipped  yew-tree 
— the  oriel  looked  upon  nothing,  but  was 
closely  overshadowed  by  a  group  of  lime- 
trees  casting  down  a  tender,  cold,  green 
light  through  their  delicate  wavering 
leaves.  There  were  old  panel  portraits 
on  the  walls,  old  crimson  hangings,  a  car- 
l>et,  of  which  all  the  colors  were  blended 
and  indistinguishable  with  old  age.  The 
chairs  in  the  recess  were  covered  with 
embroidery  as  faded  as  the  carpet ;  every 
thing  bore  the  same  tone  of  antiquity. 
At  the  same  time,  every  thing  appeared 
in  ihe  most  exemplary  order,  well  pre- 
served and  graceful,  without  a  trace  of 
wealth,  and  with  many  traces  of  frugality, 
yet  undebascd  by  any  touch  of  snabbi- 
ness.  And  as  the  Squire  placed  himself 
in  the  stiff  elbow-chair  in  this  pleasant 
little  alcove,  and  cast  his  eye  with  becom- 
ing dignity  down  the  long  line  of  the 
room,  I  could  not  but  recognize  a  pleasant 
and  suitable  congeniality  between  my  host 
and  his  house. 

Presently  a  grave,  middle-aged  man- 
servant entered  the  room,  and  busied 
liimself  very  quietly  spreading  the  table 
— the  Squire  in  the  mean  time  entering 
upon  a  polite  and  good-humored  catecheti- 
cal examination  of  myself;  but  pausing 
now  and  then  to  address  a  word  to  J  oseph, 
which  Joseph  answered  with  extreme 
brevity  and  great  respectfulness.  Tliere 
was  nothing  inquisitive  or  disagreeable  in 
the  Squire's  inquiries ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  pleasant  indications  of  the  kind- 
ly interest  which  an  old  man  often  shows 
in  a  young  one  unexpectedly  thrown  into 
his  path.  I  was  by  no  means  uninterest- 
ed, meanwhile,  in  the  slowly-completed  ar- 
rangements of  the  dinner-table,  ail  accom- 
plished so  quietly.  When  Joseph  had 
nearly  finished  his  operations,  a  taU  young 
fellow  in  a  shooting-coat,  sullen,  loutish, 
and  down-looking,  loimged  into  the  room, 
and  threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair.  He 
did  not  bear  a  single  feature  of  resem- 
blance to  the  courtly  old  beau  beside  me, 
yet  was  liis  son  notwithstanding  beyond 
all  controversy — the  heir  of  the  house. 
Then  came  the  earlier  installments  of  the 


dinner ;  and  simultaneously  with  the  sil- 
ver tureen  appeared  an  old  lady,  who 
dropped  me  a  noiseless  courtesy,  and  took 
her  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  without 
a  word.  I  could  make  nothing  whatever 
of  this  mistress  of  the  house.  She  waa 
dressed  in  some  faded  rich  brocaded  dresa, 
entirely  harmonizing  with  the  carpets  and 
the  embroidered  chairs,  and  wore  a  laree 
&int  brooch  at  her  neck,  with  a  hidf- 
obliterated  miniature,  set  round  with  dull 
yellow  pearls.  She  sent  me  soup,  and 
carved  the  dishes  placed  before  her  in  a 
noiseless,  seemingly  motionless  way,  which 
there  was  no  comprehending;  and  was 
either  the  most  mechanical  automaton  in 
existence,  or  a  person  stunned  and  petri- 
fied. The  young  Squire  sat  opposite  my- 
seli^  one  person  only  at  the  long  vacant 
side  of  the  table,  with  his  back  to  the 
three  windows.  An  uneasy  air  of  shame, 
suUenness,and  half-resentment  hung  about 
him,  and  he,  too,  never  spoke.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  uncomiortable  compa- 
nionship, the  Squire,  in  his  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  kept  up  his  peasant,  live- 
ly, vivacious  stream  of  conversation  with- 
out the  slightest  damp  or  restraint — ^gave 
forth  his  old-fashioned  formal  witticums 
— ^liis  maxims  of  the  old  world,  his  digni- 
fied country-gentleman  reflections  upon 
the  errors  of  tne  new.  Silent  sat  the  pre- 
siding shadow  at  the  head — silent  the  lout 
in  the  middle.  The  old  servant,  grave, 
solemn,  and  almost  awe-stricken,  moved 
silently  about  behind ;  yet,  little  asasted 
by  my  own  discomposed  and  embarrassed 
responses,  there  was  quite  a  lively  sound 
of  conversation  at  the  table,  kept  up  by 
the  brave  old  Squire. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  and 
with  another  little  noiseless  courtesy,  the 
old  lady  disappeared  as  she  came.    I  had 


not  heard  the  faintest  whisper  of  her  voioe 
during  the  whole  time,  nor  observed  her 
looking  at  any  one  ;  and  it  was  almost  a 
relief  to  hear  her  dress  rustle  softly  as  she 
glided  out  of  the  room.  It  seemed  to  me, 
however,  that  our  attendant  took  an  un- 
necessarily long  time  in  arrang^g  the  few 
plates  of  fruit  and  placing  the  wine  upon 
the  table ;  and  lingered  with  visible  anxi- 
ety, casting  stealth;^  looks  of  mingled  awe 
and  sympathy  at  his  master,  and  exercis- 
ing a  watchful  and  jealous  observation  of 
the  young  Squire.  The  old  Squire,  how- 
ever, took  no  notice,  for  his  part,  of  the 
sullenness  of  his  heir,  or  the  watbh  of 
Joseph,  but  pared  hb  apple  hriddy,  and 
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went  on  with  his  description  of  a  celebrat- 
ed old  house  in  the  neighborhood,  which, 
if  I  had  another  day  to  spare,  I  would  find 
it  very  much  worth  my  while  to  see.  "  At 
another  time,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  ^  I 
might  have  oiFered  you  my  own  services 
as  guide  and  cicerone ;  but  present  cir- 
cumstances make  that  impracticable ;  how- 
ever, I  advise  you  sincerely,  go  yourself 
and  see." 

As  he  said  these  words,  there  seemed  a 
simultaneous  start  of  consciousness  on  the 

5 art  of  the  yoimg  man  and  of  the  servant, 
oseph's  napkin  fell  out  of  his  hands,  and 
he  hurried  from  the  room  without  picking 
it  up ;  while  the  young  Squire,  with  an 
evidently  irrestrainable  motion,  pushed 
back  his  chair  from  the  table,  grew  vio- 
lently red,  drank  half-a-dozen  glasses  of 
wine  in  rapid  succession,  and  cast  a  furtive 
and  rapid  glance  at  his  fstther,  who,  per- 
fectly lively  and  at  his  ease,  talked  on 
without  a  moment's  discomposure.  Then 
the  young  man  rose  up  suddenly,  walked 
away  from  the  table,  tossed  the  rallen  nap- 
kin into  the  fireplace  with  his  foot,  came 
back  again,  ^rasped  the  back  of  his  chair, 
cleared  his  l^oat,  and,  turning  his  flushed 
face  towards  his  &ther  without  lifting  his 
eyes,  seemed  trying  iu  vain  to  invent 
words  for  sometlung  which  he  had  to-  say. 

Whatever  it  was,  it  would  not  bear 
words.  The  young  Hercules,  a  fine,  man- 
ly, foil-grown  figure,  stood  exactly  oppo- 
site me,  with  his  down-looking  eyes ;  but 
all  that  he  seemed  able  to  articulate  was 
a  beginning — ^^  I  say,  &ther  ;  fitther,  I 
say." 

"  No  occasion  for  saymg  another  word 
about  the  matter,  my  boy,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  "  I  understand  you  perfectly 
-rcome  back  as  early  as  you  please  to- 
morrow, and  you'll  fina  all  right,  and  every 
thing  prepared  for  you.  You  may  rely 
upon  me." 

Not  another  word  was  exchanged  be- 
tween them ;  the  lout  plimged  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  letl  the  room  as  re- 
sentful, sullen,  and  ashamed  as  ever,  yet 
with  an  air  of  relief.  The  Squire  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  for  an  instant,  and  sighed 
— ^but  whether  it  was  over  a  household 
mvstery,  or  the  excellence  of  the  wine 
which  he  held  up  to  the  light,  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell,  for  he  resumed  what  he 
was  saying  inunediately,  and  rounded.  oS 
a  handsome  little  sentence  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  travel  to  young  men. 

At  thia  point  Joseph  entered  once  more. 


with  looks  still  more  awe-stricken  and 
anxious,  on  pretense  of  finding  his  napkin. 
'^  And  now  that  we  are  alone,"  said  the 
Squire,  calling  him,  ^'  we  may  as  well  be 
comfortable.  Take  the  wine,  Joseph,  into 
the  oriel.  We  call  it  the  oriel,  though 
the  word  b  a  misnomer ;  but  family  cus- 
toms, sir,  family  customs,  grow  strong  and 
flourish  in  an  old  house.  It  has  been 
named  so  since  my  earliest  recollection, 
and  for  generations  before  that." 

^^  And  for  generations  after,  no  doubt," 
said  L    "  Your  grandchildren — " 

^^Jtfy  grandchildren !"  exclaimed  the  old 
man  with  a  look  of  dismay ;  *^  but  my  ^ood 
sir,  you  are  perfectly^  excusable — ^perfectly 
excusable,"  he  contmued,  recovering  him- 
self; ^^you  are  not  aware  of  my  family 
history,  and  the  traditions  of  the  house. 
But  I  observe  that  jou  have  shown  some 
surprise  at  various  httie  incidents — under- 
stand me,  I  beg — shown  surprise  in  the 
most  decorous  and  natural  manner  consist- 
ent with  perfect  good-breeding.  I  should 
be  imeasy  did  you  suppose  I  implied  any 
thing  more.  The  fact  is,  you  have  come 
among  us  at  a  &mil^  crisis.  Be  seated — 
and  to  understand  it,  you  ought  to  know 
the  history  of  the  house." 

I  took  my  seat  immediately,  with  haste 
and  a  little  excitement.  The  Squire's 
elbow-chair  had  already  been  placed  by 
Joseph  on  the  other  side  of  the  smiJl 
carved  oak  table — the  wine  with  its  dull 
ruby  glow,  and  the  old-fiishioned  tall 
glasses,  small  goblets,  long-stalked  and 
ornamented,  stood  between  us ;  and  over- 
head a  morsel  of  inquisitive  blue  sky, 
looked  into  through  the  close  interiac- 
ing  of  those  tremulous  delicate  lime-tree 
leaves. 

The  Squire  took  his  seat,  paused  again, 
sighed ;  and  then  turning  round  towards 
the  dining-room  proper,  which  began  to 
grow  dim  as  twilight  came  on,  cast  a  look 
somewhat  melancholy,  yet  full  of  dignified 
satis&ction,  upon  the  array  of  &mily  por* 
traits,  and  began  his  tale. 

^*-  We  are  an  old  family,"  said  the  old 
gentleman :  ^^  I  do  not  need  to  say  to  anv 
one  acquainted  with  this  district,  or  witn 
the  untitled  gentry  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, how  long  and  how  unbroken  has 
been  our  lineal  succession.  Witcherley 
Manor-house  has  descended  for  centuries, 
without  a  single  lapse,  firom  father  to  son ; 
and  you  will  observe,  sir,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities  of  our  race,  and 
the  reason  of  my  amazement  when  you 
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spoke  ungoardcdly  of  pprandchildren,  the 
offspring  of  every  marriage  in  this  house 
is  one  son." 

The  words  were  said  so  solemnly  that  I 
started — "  One  son  !'* 

'*  One  son,"  continued  the  Squire  with 
dignity,  ^^  enough  to  carry  on  the  race  and 
preserve  its  honors — ^nothing  to  divide  or 
encumber.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  &mi]y  depends  on  this  wise 
and  benevolent  arrangement  of  nature. 
If  I  have  a  regret,"  said  the  old  man  mild- 
ly, With  a  natural  sigh,  '^  regarding  the 
approaching  marriage  of  my  boy,  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  chosen  his  wife,  contrary  to 
the  usage  of  our  house,  out  of  a  neighbor- 
ing and  very  large  £unily — yet  I  ought  to 
}iave  more  confidence  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  race." 

Being  somewhat  surprised,  not  to  say 
ilumbfoundered,  by  these  reflections,  I 
thought  it  better  to  make  no  remark  upon 
thenu  and  prudently  held  my  peace. 

"We  were  once  rich,  sir,"  continued 
the  Squire  with  a  smile,  ^*but  that  is  a 
pcrio^l  beyond  the  memory  of  man. 
Three  centuries  ago,  an  ancestor  of  mine, 
a  man  of  curious  erudition,  a  disciple  of 
the  Rosy  Cross,  lost  a  large  amount  of  the 
gold  he  had,  in  search  of  the  mysterious 
power  of  making  the  baser  metals  into 
gold.  There  he  hangs,  sir,  looking  down 
upon  us,  a  most  remarkable  man.  I  would 
call  him  the  founder  of  our  race,  but  that 
such  a  statement  would  be  untrue,  and 
would  abridge  our  ascertained  genealogy 
by  many  generations ;  he  was,  however, 
the  founder  of  every  thing  remarkable  in 
our  history.  In  the  pursuit  of  science  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  risk  and  lose  a 
largo  portion  of  his  family  inheritance — 
every  thing,  in  short,  but  the  Manor-house 
and  lands  of  Witcherley  —  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  a  amall  estate." 

I  bent  my  head  to  the  old  man  with  in- 
voluntary respect,  as  he  bowed  to  me 
over  his  wine  m  his  stately  old  pride  and 
truthfulness ;  but  I  made  no  other  inter- 
ruption, and  he  immediately  resumed  his 
tale. 

"  In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  as 
people  call  it,  with  younger  children  to  be 
provided  for,  and  daughters  to  be  por- 
tioned, the  house  of  Witcherly,  sir,  must 
long  ago  have  come  to  a  conclusion.  But 
my  ancestor  was  a  wise  man ;  ho  had  pur- 
chased his  wisdom  at  no  small  cost,  and 
knew  how  to  make  use  of  it,  and  he  left 
to  us  who  came  after  him  the  most  solemn 


heirloom  of  the  house,  a  fionily  vow — a 
vow  which  each  successive  &ther  amonir 
us  is  pledged  to  administer  to  hifl  Bon« 
and  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  has  never 
been  broken  in  the  entire  known  history 
of  the  race." 

^^  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  should  be  grieved 
to  make  any  impertinent  inquiries,"  said  I 
— ^for  the  Squire  came  to  a  sudden  pause, 
and  my  curiosity  was  strongly  excited — 
"  but  might  I  ask  what  that  was  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  filled  his  glass  and 
sipped  it  slowly.  The  daylight  had  gra- 
dually fiided  through  the  soft  green  lime- 
leaves;  but  still  the  waning  rays  were 
cooled  and  tinted  by  the  verdant  medium 
through  which  they  came.  I  thought 
there  was  a  tinge  of  pallor  on  my  oompa- 
nion's  fiice ;  but  he  sat  opposite,  in  his 
elbow-chair,  with  the  most  perfect  calm- 
ness, sipping  his  wine. 

'^  It  depends  entirely,"  he  sud  with  de- 
liberation, ^upon  the  providential  natural 
arrangement  of  succession,  which  I  have 
already  told  you  o£  The  fiunily  vow  i» 
no  longer  binding  upon  that  Squire  of 
Witcherley  who  has  more  than  one  child 
— one  son. 

"And  that  contingency,  baa  it  never 
happened  ?"  cried  I,  with  eagerness. 

"  It  threatened  to  happen,  sir,  oa  one 
occasion,"  said  the  Sqmre.  "My  own 
grandfiither  married  a  wife  with  some  for- 
tune, who  brought  him  a  daughtw.  I  am 
grieved  to  say  of  so  near  a  relation  that 
his  mind  was  degenerate.  Instead  of 
showing  any  disq)pointment,  he  made  an 
exhibition  of  unseemly  satis&otion  at  the 
thought  of  escaping  the  &te  of  his  race. 
He  took  down  the  old  nite-way,  sir, 
and  erected  the  pece  of  foolishness  iii 
iron  which  disfigures  my  avenue.  But  jt 
was  short-lived — short-hved«  Ftovidenoe 
stepped  in,  and  withdrew  from  him  both 
wife  and  child;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
second  marria^  late  in  life  that  he  es- 
caped the  ternble  calamity  of  being  the 
last  of  his  line.  No,  I  am  proud  to  oay 
that  contingency  has  never  oocnrred,  nor 
that  vow  been  broken,  for  three  hundred 
years." 

^^And  the  vow?"  I  ^w  quite  ezoitod, 
and  leaned  over  the  httle  table  to  lirtenv 
with  a  thrill  of  expectation.  The  Sqnbre 
cleared  his  throat,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  npon 
the  table,  and  answered  me  slowlj.  It 
was  not  nervousness,  but  pure  solenonity ; 
and  it  impressed  me  accordingly. 

^^  Sir,"  be  said,  at  last  raising  hiiEi  bKid^ 
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*'  the  lands  ofWitcheily  are  inBufficient  to 
support  two  households.  When  the  heir  is 
of  age,  and  is  disposed  to  many,  according 
to  the  regulation  of  the  &mily  the  father 
ceases ;  one  generation  passes  away,  and 
another  begins.  Sir,  my  son  is  on  the  eve 
of  marriage ;  he  will  be  Squire  of  Witch- 
erley  to-morrow." 

I  started  to  my  feet  in  sudden  alarm; 
then  seated  myself  again,  half-subdued, 
Iialf-appalled  by  the  composure  of  the  old 
man.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said,  &1- 
tering;  ^^I  have  misunderstood  you,  of 
course.  You  give  up  a  portion  of  your 
authority — a  share  of  your  throne.  Oh  1 
by  no  means  unusual,  I  understand." 

'^  You  do  not  understand  me,"  said  the 
Squire,  "  nor  the  ways  of  this  house.  I 
spoke  nothing  of  share  or  portion  ;  there 
is  no  such  tmng  possible  at  Witcherley. 
1  said,  simply,  the  &ther  ceased  and  the 
son  succeeded.  These  were  my  words. 
On  these  lands  there  can  be  but  one 
Squire." 

I  could  not  listen  in  quietness.  I  rose 
from  my  chair  again  in  dismay  and  ap- 
prehension. "  You  mean  to  withdraw — 
to  leave  the  house — ^to  abdicate  ?"  I  gasp- 
ed, scarcely  knowing  what  I  said. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Squire,  looking  up  with 
authority,  "I  mean  to  cease.^^ 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  smallest  idea 
of  the  horror  of  these  words,  spoken  in 
this  Strang  silent  house  inthe  dark  room, 
with  its  hne  of  long  dull  windows  letting 
in  a  colorless  ghostly  twilight,  and  the 
tremulous  lines  q^nivering  at  the  oriel.  I 
I'-ried  doud,  yet  it  was  only  in  a  whisper : 
*' Why— what — ^how  is  this  I  Murder — 
suicide  I  Good  heaven,  what  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Be  seated,  sir,"  said  mv  companion, 
authoritatively.  **I  trust  I  speak  to  a 
i^entleman,  and  a  man  of  honor.  Do  / 
betray  any  unseemly  agitation?  The 
means  are  our  secret — ^the  fact  is  as  I  tell 
you.  To-morrow,  ar,  my  son  will  be 
Squire  of  Witdierley,  and  I  shall  have 
fulfilled  the  vow  and  the  destiny  of  my 
race." 

How  I  managed  to  sit  down  quietly 
again  in  this  ghastly  half-light  at  the  do- 
mestic table  of  a  man  who  had  Inst  made 
a  statement  so  astounding,  and  under  a 
roof  where  the  implements  of  murder 
might  be  waiting,  or  the  draught  of  Uie 
suicide  prepared,  I  can  not  tell :  yet  I  did 
so,  overawed  by  the  quietness  of  my  com- 
panion, in  presence  oi  whom,  though  my 


head  throbbed  and  my  veins  swelled,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  say  a  word.  I  sat 
looking  at  nim  in  silence,  revolving  a  hun- 
dred wild  schemes  of  rescue.  Li  Ens- 
land,  and  the  nineteenth  century!  It 
was  not  possible;  yet  I  could  not  help 
the  shuddering  sense  of  reality  whicn 
crept  upon  me.  **  And  your  son  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed, abruptly,  with  a  renewed  sense 
of  horror — the  son's  sullen  and  guilty 
shame  returning  in  .strong  confirmation 
before  my  eyes. 

^'  My  son,"  said  the  Squire,  with  again 
a  natural  sigh — ^^yes.  I  confess  it  has 
hitherto  been  the  fiither  who  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  this  matter ;  but  my  boy 
knew  his  rights.  I  was  perhaps  dilatory. 
Yes — ^yes,  it  is  all  perfectly  right,  and  I 
have  not  the  smaUest  reason  to  com- 
plain." 

"  But  what  —  what  ?  —  for  heaven's 
sake,  tell  me  1  You  are  not  about  to  do 
any  thing  ? — ^what  are  you  about  to  do  ?" 
cried  I. 

"  Sir,  you  are  excited,"  said  the  Squire. 
^'  I  am  about  to  do  nothing  which  I  am 
not  quite  prepared  for.  Pardon  me  for 
reminding  you.  You  are  a  stranger — 
you  are  in  the  country — and  in  this  quiet 
district  we  keep  early  hours.  Do  me  the 
fkvoT  to  ring  for  lights ;  the  bell  is  dose 
to  yotff  hand;  and  as  our  avenue  is  of 
the  darkest,  Joseph  will  guide  to  the 
postera." 

I  rang  the  bell,  as  I  was  desired,  with 
passive  obedience.  I  was  struck  dumb 
with  amaze  and  bewilderment,  half-angry 
at  this  sudden  dismissal,  and  half-disposed 
to  remain  in  spite  of  it;  but  I  was  a 
stranger,  indebted  to  my  companion's 
courtesy  for  my  introduction  here,  and 
without  the  slightest  claim  upon  him. 
Lights  appeared,  as  if  by  magic,  in  an  in- 
stant, and  Joseph  lingered  waiting  for 
orders.  "Take  your  lantern  and  light 
the  gentleman  to  the  end  of  the  avenue," 
said  the  Squire,  coming  briskly  out  of  the 
recess,  and  arranging  for  himself  a  chair 
and  a  newspaper  at  the  table.  Then  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  me,  shook  mine  hear- 
tily, and  dismissed  me  with  the  conde- 
scending but  authoritative  bow  of  a  mon- 
arch. I  muttered  something  about  re- 
maining— about  service  and  assistance*- 
but  the  old  gentleman  took  no  further 
notice  of  me,  and  sat  down  to  his  news- 
paper with  dignified  impenetrabilitv. 
Having  no  resource  but  to  follow  Joseph, 
I  went  oat  with  no  small  amount  of  dis- 
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composure.  And  loddng  back  to  the 
placid  old  figure  at  the  table,  with  his 
lamp  and  his  paper,  and  struck  with  the 
overwhelming  incongruity  of  ideas,  the 
mysterious  horror  of  the  story,  and  the 
composed  serenity  of  the  scene,  went  out 
after  my  guide  in  perfect  bewilderment, 
ready  to  believe  that  my  senses  had  de- 
ceived me — ^that  my  host  labored  under 
some  extraordinarjr  delusion — any  thing 
rather  than  that  this  was  true. 

Tlie  avenue  was  black  as  midnight; 
darkness  was  no  description  of  the  pitchy 
gloom  of  this  narrow  path,  with  its  crowd 
of  overshadowing  trees;  and  not  even 
the  wavering  light  of  «ro8eph's  lantern, 
cast  upon  the  ground  at  my  feet,  secured 
me  from  frequent  collisions  with  the  big 
boles  of  those  gigantic  elms.  The  wind 
too,  imlike  a  summer  breeze,  came  chill 
:uid  ghostly  up  the  confined  road,  and 
niin  was  beginning  to  fall.  I  presume 
the  old  servant  scarcely  heard  my  ques- 
tions, amid  the  universal  rustle  of  the 
leaves  and  patter  of  the  rain.  He  did  not 
answer,  at  all  events,  except  by  directions 
and  injunctions  to  take  care.  I  caught 
liim  by  the  arm  at  last,  when  we  came  to 
the  door,  "  Do  you  know  of  any  thing 
that  is  about  to  happen — quick — ^tell  me  I" 
I  cried,  my  excitement  coming  to  a 
climax.  The  lantern  almost  fell  fi'om 
Joseph's  hand,  but  I  could  not  see  his 
face. 

"A  many  things  happen  nowadays," 
said  Joseph,  ^'  but  I  reckon  master  wants 
Tue  more  nor  you,  sir,  if  that  be  alL" 

^^  Your  master !  it  is  your  master  I  am 
concerned  about,'*  cried  I.  "You  look 
like  an  old  servant— do  you  know  what 
all  this  means  ?  Is  the  old  man  safe  ?  If 
there's  Jiny  danger,  tell  me,  and  I'll  go 
back  ^vith  you  and  watch  all  night." 

"Danger!  the  Squire's  in  his  own 
house,"  said  Joseph,  "  and  not  a  servant 
in  it  but's  been  there  for  twenty  years. 
Thank  you  all  the  same ;  but  mind  your 
nvni  business,  young  gentleman,  and  ride 
betimes  in  the  morning,  and  never  think 
on't  again,  whate'er  ye  may  have  heard 
to-night." 

Saying  which,  Joseph  closed  abruptly 
in  my  face  the  postern-door,  at  which  we 
had  been  standing,  and  through  the  open 
ironwork  of  the  closed  gates  I  saw  his 
light  gleam  hastily,  as  he  hurried  up  the 
avenue.  His  manner  and  words  excited 
instead  of  subduing  my  agitated  curiosity. 
I  stood  irresolute  in  the  rain  and  the 


darkness,  gazing  through  the  Iron  gate, 
which  now  I  could  di^ingnish  only  hy 
touch,  and  could  not  see,  though  1  was 
close  to  it.  What  was  to  to  done? 
What  could  I  do  ?  Just  then  I  heard  a 
horse's  hoo&  upon  the  road,  and  turned 
round  eagerly,  with  the  intention  of  ad- 
dressing the  passenger,  whoever  it  mi^ht 
be.  Rabmg  my  eyes,  though  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  any  things  I  cried,  ^^  Hold 
— ^wait — let  me  speak  to  you  I"  when, 
with  an  effect,  like  a  suddenly  displayed 
lantern,  the  moon  broke  out  uirou^h  the 
clouds.  My  eyes  had  been  straimng,  in 
the  darkness,  to  the  unseen  face;  now, 
when  this  fitfhl  illumination  revealed  it,  I 
started  back  in  confusion.  It  was  the 
same  ashamed,  sullen,  resentful  &ee  which 
had  lowered  upon  me  at  the  Sqnire's 
table — ^his  son — and  instead  of  pausing 
when  he  perceived  me,  the  young  man 
touched  his  horse  smartly  with  his  whip, 
and  plunged  away,  at  a  heavy  ^[allop  into 
the  night.  I  think  this  last  incident  fiUed 
up  the  measure  of  my  confused  and  be- 
wildering excitement.  I  turned  from  the 
gate  at  once,  and  pushed  back  towards 
the  Witcherley  Arms. 

Reaching  them,  I  went  in  with  the  full 
intention  of  rousing  the  country,  and  re- 
turning in  force,  to  gain  an  entranoe  to' 
the  manor-house,  and  save  the  old  man  in 
his  own  despite.  But  when  I  went  into 
the  dull  pubue  room,  with  its  two  flaring 
melancholy  candles,  its  well-worn  countiy 
paper,  which  one  clown  was  spelling  over, 
and  another  listening  to — when,  m  my 
haste  and  heat,  I  came  within  this  cheer- 
less, lifeless  atmosphere,  heard  the  fiJl  of 
the  monotonous  slow  voices,  and  saw  the 
universal  stagnation  of  life,  niy  excitement 
relaxed  in  spite  of  myself  Li  this  scene, 
so  coldly,  duUj  common-place— in  this 
ordinary,  unvaried  stream  of  existence,  it 
was  impossible :  there  was  no  room  for 
mysteries  and  horrors  here. 

Yet  within  the  little  bar  on  the  other 
side  of  the  passage,  tibe  landlord  and  his 
wife  were  peering  out  at  me  with  a  hal^ 
scared  curiosity,  and  holding  consulta- 
tions together  in  an  excited  and  imea^ 
restlessness,  something  like  my  own. 
Stimulated  once  more  by  seefaig  tlds,  I 
hastened  up  to  them,  and  though  they 
both  retreated  before  me,  and  made  vun 
attempts  to  conceal  theur  curiodty  and 
eagerness,  my  own  mind  was  too  much 
roused  to  be  easily  deceived.  I  asked 
hastily  if  there  was  any  constabulary  foroe 
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in    the    neighborhood— Hsoldiers,    cotinty 
police,  protectors  of  the  ^eace. 

The  woman  uttered  a  taint  exclamation 
of  terror ;  but  the  landlord,  with  a  certain 
stupid  adroitness,  which  I  could  not  help 
remarking,  took  up  my  question.  "  Pollis  I 
Lord  a'  mercy!  the  gentleman's  been 
robbed.    I'se  a  constable  mysel'." 

"I  have  not  been  robbed;  but  I  sus- 
pect you  know  more  than  I  do,"  cried  I, 
impatiently.  "  Your  old  Squire  is  in  some 
mysterious  danger.  If  you're  a  constable, 
rouse  half-a-dozen  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  come  up  with  me  to  the  manor- 
house — if  you're  a  constable!  I  should 
say,  if  you're  a  man,  make  haste  and  fol- 
low me.  Do  you  hear?  At  this  very 
moment  the  old  man  may  be  in  peril  of 
his  life." 

"What's  wrong,  sir?  what's  wrong? 
It  can  not  be  rubbers,  for  rubbers  coSd 
ne'er  reach  to  the  mianor-house,"  said  the 
wife,  interposing.  "  Bless  and  preserve 
us !  is't  the  Russians  or  the  French,  or  the 
pitmen,  or  what's  wrong?  and  if  he's  off 
and  away  to  the  manor,  who'll  mind  his 
own  house  ?" 

"I  am  sure  you  know  what  I  mean," 
cried  I.  "  Your  old  master  is  in  danger. 
I  can  not  tell  you  what  danger.  You 
know  better  than  I  do.  Can  you  look  on 
quietly,  and  see  the  Squire  lose  his  life  ?" 

"I  know  naught  about  the  Squire's 
life,"  said  Giles  sullenly,  after  a  pause; 
"  and  no  more  do  you,  sir,  that's  a  stran- 
ger to  Witcherley  ways.  The  Squire's 
got  his  own  about  him  that  won't  see 
wrong  to  him.  It's  no  ado  o'  mine,  and 
it's  no  ado  o'  yours  ;  and  I'm  not  agoing 
on  a  fool's  errand  for  any  man,  let  alone  a 
strange  gentleman  I  never  set  eyes  on 
afore.  Do  you  think  I'd  go  and  anger 
the  Squire  in  his  own  house,  because  sum- 
mat  skeared  a  traveller  ?  I'm  not  agoing 
to  do  no  such  foolishness.  J£  the  Squire 
takes  notions,  what's  that  to  a  stranger  like 
you,  that'll  may  be  never  see  him  again  ?" 

"Takes  notions?"  I  caught  at  this 
new  idea  with  infinite  relief.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?  Does  the  Squire  take  notions? 
It's  all  a  delusion  of  his  ?  Is  that  what 
you  mean  ?" 

"  Sir,  it's  in  the  family ;  they're  queer, 
that's  what  they  are,"  said  the  woman, 
answering  me  eagerly,  while  her  husband 
hung  back,  and  made  no  response.  "  It 
comes  strange  to  the  likes  of  you ;  for  it 
takes  a  deal  of  studyin'  to  lam  Witcherley 
ways," 


"Witcherley  wayJS — ^in  the  fiimily — a 
delusion — a  monomania,"  said  I  to  myself. 
Certainly  this  looked  the  most  reasonable 
explanation.  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  every  body 
had  heard  of  such.  I  received  the  idea . 
eagerly,  and  calmed  down  at  once.  After 
all,  the  wonder  was,  that  it  had  never  struck 
me  before ;  and  then  the  confusion  of  the 
young  man — ^the  anxiety  of  Joseph.  No 
doubt,  they  trembled  for  the  exhibition 
of  this  incipient  madness — ^no  doubt,  they 
were  afraia  of  the  narrative  with  whicli 
the  unfortunate  old  gentleman  was  sure 
to  horrify  a  new  listener.  I  became  quite 
"  easy  in  my  mind"  as  I  revolved  all  this. 
Monomaniacs,  too,  are  so  gravely  reason- 
able in  most  cases,  and  have  so  much 
method  in  their  madness.  I  returned  to 
the  dull  public-room  with  restored  compo- 
sure, and  thinking  it  all  over,  in  the  lifeless 
silence,  in  this  place  where  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  any  thing  could  happen,  could 
almost  have  laughed  at  myself  for  my  own 
fears.  By  and  by  the  house  was  shut  up, 
and  I  transferred  my  quarters  to  the  gable 
room,  which  I  was  to  occupy  for  the 
night.  It  was  a  well-sized  apartment, 
somewhat  bare,  but  very  clean,  and  suflS- 
cientlv  comfortable,  very  much  like  the 
best  bed-room  of  a  humble  country  inn, 
which  it  waa.  The  bow-window — ^the  only 
window  in  the  room — looked  out  into 
sheer  darkness,  a  heavy  visible  gloom ;  the 
night  was  somewhat  wild,  and  dismal  with 
wind  and  rain,  and,  in  spite  of  the  homely 
comfort  of  my  surroundings,  I  have  sel- 
dom spent  a  more  miserable  night.  Dreary. 
old  stories  revived  out  of  the  oblivion  of 
childhood ;  tales  of  the  creeping  stream  of 
blood  from  some  closed  door,  the  appalling 
pistol-shot,  the  horror  of  the  death-gasp 
and  cry,  forced  themselves  on  my  memory ; 
and  when  I  slept,  it  was  only  to  see  visions 
of  the  Squire,  or  of  some  one  better  known 
to  me  in  his  place,  standing  in  ghastly 
solitude  with  the  knife  or  the  poison, 
struggling  with  assassins,  or  stretched 
upon  a  horrible  death-bed,  red  with  mur- 
der. Through  these  feverish  fancies  came 
the  rounds  of  the  night;  the  creeping 
silence,  which,  like  the  darkness,  was  not 
negative,  but  positive ;  the  dismal  creaking 
of  the  fflgn  among  the  great  boughs  of  the 
ehn-tree ;  the  rush  of  rain  against  the 
window ;  the  moaning  and  sobbmg  echoes 
of  the  wind.  These  terrors,  however, 
waking  and  sleeping,  did  not  make  me 
watch  for  and  start  up  to  meet  the  earliest 
dawn,  as  might  have  been  supposed ;  on 
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the  contrary,  I  fell  into  a  heavy  dumber 
as  the  morning  broke,  and  slept  late  and 
long,  undisturbed  by  the  early  sounds  of 
rustical  awakening.  When  I  roused  my- 
self at  last,  it  was  ten  o^clock — a  pale,  wet, 
melancholy  morning,  the  very  ghost  and 
shadow  of  the  more  dismal  night. 

I  can  not  tell  whether  the  story  of  the 
evening  was  the  first  thing  which  occur- 
red to  my  mind  when  I  awoke.  Indeed, 
I  rather  think  not,  but  that  a  more  every- 
day and  familiar  apprehension,  the  dread 
of  once  more  losing  the  tr^n,  was  the 
earliest  thought  which  occupied  me,  de- 
spite all  the  horrors  of  the  nignt.  But  my 
mind  immediately  rebounded  with  excite- 
ment and  eagerness  into  the  former  chan- 
nel, when  I  looked  out  from  my  window. 

Immediately  under  it,  in  the  pale  drizzle 
of  rain,  stood  the  Squire's  son,  dressed  as 
his  &ther  had  been,  in  a  blue  coat  with  gilt 
buttons,  but  new,  and  of  the  latest  fash- 
ion, and  with  a  white  &vor  on  the  breast, 
llis  fiice  was  flushed  with  rude  half-conceal- 
ed exultation ;  his  manner  seemed  arrogant 
and  authoritative,  but  still  he  had  not  lost 
the  down-looking,  sullen,  resentful  shame 
of  the  previous  night.  He  was  putting 
money  in  the  hand  of  Giles,  who  stood  by 
with  a  scowl  upon  his  face,  and  touched 
his  hat  with  a  still  more  sullen  unwilling- 
ness. Several  other  men,  a  heaving  little 
rustic  crowd,  lingered  around  eyeing  the 
young  man  askance  with  looks  of  scared 
and  unfriendly  curiosity.  '^Lct  them 
drink  our  health,  and  see  that  the  bells 
are  rung."  I  heard  only  these  words  dis- 
tinctly, and  the  young  Squire  strode  away 
towards  the  manor-house.  When  he  was 
out  of  sight,  my  phlegmatic  landlord  threw 
his  money  vehemently  on  the  ground  with 
an  expression  of  disgust,  and  shook  his 
clenched  hand  after  the  ^disappearing 
figure ;  but  thinking  better  of  it  by  and  by, 
and  relenting  towards  the  honest  coin, 
picked  it  up  deliberately,  piece  by  piece, 
and  hastily  disappeared  within  the  house. 
My  toilette  did  not  occupy  me  much  afler 
this  incident,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  hastily 
com])leted  it,  I  hurried  down  stairs.  Giles 
was  m  the  passage,  giving  directions,  in- 
termixed with  a  low  growl  of  half-spoken 
curses.  When  he  saw  me,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  retreated  within  his  little  bar. 
I  followed  him  anxiously.  ''What  has 
happened  ? — what  of  the  Squire?" 

"The  Squire  ? — ^it's  none  o'  my  business 
— nor  yours  neither.  Mind  your  break- 
Ikst  and  your  tndn,  young  gentleman,  and 


don*t  you  bother  about  Witoherley — 
Missus,  you're  wanted! — Vye  enow  on 
my  own  hands." 

Saying  which  Giles  fled,  and  lefl  me  un- 
answered and  unsatisfied.  Turning  to  his 
wife,  who  appeared  immediately  with  my 
breakfast,  I  lound  her  equally  impractica- 
ble. She,  poor  woman,  seemed  able  for 
nothing  but  to  wring  her  hands,  wipe  her 
eyes  with  an  apron,  and  answer  to  my 
eager  inqxdries:  "Dont  you  meddle  in  it 
— don't  you  then  1  O  Lord  I  it's  Witcher- 
ley  ways." 

It  was  impossible  to  bear  this  tantalizing 
bewilderment.  I  took  my  hat,  and  mahea 
out,  equally  indifierent  to  train  and  break- 
fast. The  same  bumpkins  stood  still 
loitering  in  the  high  road,  in  the  rain ;  and, 
scared  and  awe-stricken  as  they  seemed) 
were  still  able  to  divert  the  mam  subject 
of  their  slow  thoughts,  wiUi  some  dull  ob- 
servation of  myseli^  as  I  rushed  past. 
I  did  not  pause,  however,  to  ask  any  nuit- 
less  questions  of  this  mazed  chorus  of  spec^ 
tators,  but  hurried  along  the  road  to  the 
little  postern-gate.  To  my  surprise,  I  found 
the  great  gates  open,  and  another  little 
circle  of  bystanders,  children  and  women, 
standing  by.  I  hastened  up  the  dark  are- 
nue,when  the  rain  pattered  and  t^  leaves 
rustled  in  the  pallia  dayli^t,  as  they  had 
done  in  the  blank  night,  fivezy  thing  re- 
mained exactlv  as  it  was  yesterday,  when 
I  passed^  up  this  same  tortuous  road  with 
the  Squire.  I  rushed  on  with  growing: 
excitement,  tmable  to  restrain  myselll 
The  hall-door  stood  slightly  iqar.  I  push- 
ed it  open,  and  entered  with  a  hasty 
step,  which  echoed  upon  the  paved  hall  as 
though  the  house  were  vacant.  Roused 
from  a  comer  by  the  sound,  Joseph  rose 
and  came  forward  to  meet  me.  Ine  poor 
fellow  looked  very  grave  and  solemn,  and 
had  been  sitting  in  forlorn  solitude,reading 
in  this  chilly  uninhabited  halL  Sut  at 
sight  of  me  the  cautiousness  of  suapicicni 
seemed  to  inspire  Joseph.  He  quicucened 
his  pace,  and  came  mrward  resolutely, 
keepmg  himself  between  me  and  the  din- 
ing-room door. 

^^  I  want  to  see  your  master — ^yonr  mas- 
ter— ^beg  him  to  see  me  for  a  moment ;  I 
will  not  detain  him,"  said  I. 

"  My  master  ?^'  Joseph  panaed  and 
looked  at  me  eamestlv,  as  if  to  asoertain 
how  much  or  how  little  I  knew. 

^^  My  master,  mr,  was  married  this  morn- 
ing. 1  couldn't  make  so  bold  as  to  diaturb 
him ;  perhaps  you  could  call  another  daj.^ 
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"  Married !  Now,  Joseph,'*  said  I,  try- 
ing what  an  appeal  would  do,  "  you  know 
it  IS  in  vam  to  attempt  deceiving  me ;  your 
master's  son  is  mamcd,  but  I  do  not  want 
him  :  I  want  to  see  the  old  Squire." 

"  There's  no  old  Squire,  sir,"  said  Jo- 
seph, with  a  husky  voice ;  **  there  aint.  I 
tell  you  true ;  you're  dreaming.  My  mas- 
tor's  a  young  gentleman,  and  married  this 
iriorning.  It's  no  good  coming  here," 
cried  the  old  servant,  growing  excited, 
''to  make  trouble,  and  disturb  a  quiet 
Iiouse.  My  master's  a  young  gentleman 
— younger  than  yourself;  there  can  be  but 
one  Squire." 

"  Joseph,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  I. 
'*  Do  you  forget  what  I  saw  and  heard — 
do  you  forget  that  I  was  here  and  dined 
with  your  old  master  last  night  ?  Where 
is  he  ?  What  have  you  done  with  him? 
1 11  rouse  the  country.  I'll  have  you  aU  in- 
dicted for  murder,  every  soul  in  the  house. 
Where  is  the  old  Squire  ?" 

He  laid  liis  hand  upon  my  shoulder 
fiercely,  trembling  himself,  however,  as  he 
did  so,  with  the  tremor  of  weakness. 
"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue — will  you  be 
(juiet — will  you  leave  this  house  ?" 

"No,"  cried  I,  raising  my  voice,  and 
shaking  the  old  man  off—"  No,  I'll  ascer- 
tain the  truth  before  I  move  a  step.  I 
will  not  leave  the  house.  Here,  go  call 
your  new  master ;  I'll  wait  for  him  where 
r  sate  with  his  fether  yesterday.  His 
tiither,  poor  old  man,  what  have  you  done 
with  him  ?  I  will  not  move  a  step  till  I 
search  this  mystery  out." 

I  pushed  my  way  as  I  spoke  into  the 
dining-room,  Joseph  following  and  oppos- 
ing me  feebly.  The  appearance  of  the 
silent  untenanted  room  moved  me  with  a 
now  and  mysterious  thrill  of  horror. 
There  it  lay  unaltered,  undisturbed,  in  the 
very  same  formal  arrangement  as  when  I 
left  it  last  night;  the  portraits  looking 
drirkly  from  the  walls,  the  tender  lime- 
leaves  flickering  round  the  oriel,  the  long 
\  acant  dining-table  shining  dully  in  the 
subdued  light.  Every  chair  stood  as  it 
had  stood  yesterday — the  very  newspaper 
lay  upon  the  table.  But  where  was  the 
old  Squire? 

I  turned  round  upon  Joseph  suddenly. 
''  lie  sat  there,  just  there,  last  night. 
Y^ou  are  as  conscious  of  it  as  I  am.  I  want 
to  know  where  he  is  now." 

A  kind  of  hysteric  sob  of  terror  escaped 
irom  the  old  servant's  breast.  He  retreat- 
ed hastily,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
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yet  casting  looks  of  horror  at  the  vacant 
elbow-cha&.  *^I'll  go,  suv-Pll  go— lU 
call  my  master,"  he  said,  with  a  cracked, 
unsteady  voice ;  and  he  went  out  of  the 
room,  not  daring,  as  I  fancied,  to  turn  \m 
back  upon  the  ghostly  empty  seat.  I,  in 
my  excitement,  paced  up  and  down  the 
room,  with  all  my  private  sense  of  wrong 
and  horror,  and  all  my  public  sentiment 
of  justice,  giving  authority  to  my  step. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  had  no  right 
to  enter  another  man's  house  after  tiiis 
fashion,  or  that  I  ran  any  risk  in  doing  so. 
I  was  excited  beyond  the  reach  of  all  per- 
sonal consideration.  I  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  old  Squire ;  here  only  last  night 
I  had  sat  at  his  table,  joined  him  in  con- 
versation, and  listened  to  his  story,  and 
where — where — ^ghastly  confirmation  to 
that  tale  of  horror — ^where  was  he  now? 

I  had  heard  Joseph's  step,  timid  and 
yet  hasty,  shuffle  «p  the  great  echoing 
staircase ;  but  as  I  stood  still  to  listen,  now 
the  silence  crept  and  stagnated  around 
mo  without  a  human  sound  to  break  it. 
Nothing  but  the  rain  outside,  the  wet 
leaves  against  the  window,  not  even  the 
familiar  pulse  of  a  clock  to  soften  the  pain- 
ful stillness.  My  thoughts  were  of  the 
blackest.  I  concluded  no  better  than  that 
murder,  cowardly  and  base,  was  in  this 
house,  which  I,  alone  and  unsupported, 
had  come  to  beard,  accuse,  and  defy  in  its 
own  stronghold.  But  fired  with  excite- 
ment, I  feared  nothing — ^thought  of  noth- 
ing but  a  possible  spectacle  of  horror  con- 
cealed within  one  of  these  unknown 
rooms,  and  of  the  question  perpetually  on 
my  lips,  where  is  the  Squire  ? 

At  length,  as  I  listened,  a  foot  soimded 
upon  the  stair,  heavy,  sometimes  rapid, 
sometimes  hesitating,  the  true  step  of 
guilt.  I  felt  assured  it  was  the  son,  the 
parricide !  My  heart  beat  with  chokinir 
rapidity,  a  coia  dew  rose  upon  mj  tort 
head,  and  I  turned  to  the  door  to  &ce  the 
new-comer  with  the  fervor  and  zeal  of  an 
avenger.  Now  for  the  solution  of  this 
hornble  mystery !  And  now  a  suspicious 
imcertain  hand  tries  the  door  donbiftdly 
— ^now  it  creaks  upon  its  hinges — ^now 

My  dearest  fidend !  you  can  not  be  half 
or  a  hundredth  part  so  much  disappointed 
as  I  was ;  for  as  the  door  creaked,  and  the 
guilty  step  advanced,  and  my  heart  beat 
with  wild  expectation,  I  awoke — 

I  am  ashamed  to  confess  the  humiliating 

truth — awoke  to  find  myself  in  my  own 

I  crimson  easy-chair,  after  dinner,  with  the 
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fire  glowing  into  the  cost  twilight,  and 
no  &rk  avenue  or  lonely  manor-house 
within  a  score  of  miles.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  grieved  to  add  that  the 
deepest  mystery,  a  gloom  which  I  fear  I 
may  never  be  able  to  penetrate,  still  hangs 
darkly  over  the  ways  of  Witcherley  and 
the  fiite  of  the  old  Squire. 


Had  Joseph's  young  master  come  onlj 
five  minutes  sooner— but  fiite  is  inexotfik 
ble ;  and  though  I  have  made  invettig»- 
tions  through  a  primitive  nook  of  conntiy, 
and  missed  a  train  with  realgnstion  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  I  have  never  fallen 
upon  that  rainy  pathway  aorosa  the  field, 
nor  come  to  the  Witcherley  Arms  again. 


From     Fraaer^a     Magaxlnc. 


A     TRIP      TO      SCOTLAND. 


I  HAVE  travelled  a  good  deal  in  my  day, 
and  seen  as  much  as  most  people  of  the 
glories  of  Continental  landscape.    For  in- 
stance, I  have  stood  at  an  upper  li^dndow  of 
the  Schweitzer  Hof  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
some  ten  minutes  before  sunrise  on  an  Au- 
gust morning,  and  beheld  a  view  of  such 
bewildering  beauty  and  wonder  that  I 
positively  feared  to  look  at  it.    I  turned 
away,  "  dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty ;" 
and  when  I  summoned  courage  to  look 
again,  it  was  gone — ^thc  sunrise  had  robbed 
the  scene  of  some  three  parts  of  its  beauty, 
leaving,  however,  a   fourth    part    with 
charms  enough  to  go  mad  about,  if  one 
had  not  seen  the  other  three.    A  hundred 
other  &vorite  haunts  of  the   ^'tourist'' 
within  the  scope  of  Murray's  Handbook^ 
and  many  without  it,  have  I  seen;  and 
great  as  my  enjoyment  has  been — raptu- 
rous as  my  homage — I    declare  that  I 
would  fiir  rather  travel  in  my  own  country; 
and  this  not  from  any  morbid  patriotism, 
but  because  I  like  the  scenery  better,  and 
should  do  so  were  it  in  Timbuctoo.    If  I  > 
am  asked  why  I  like  it  better,  I  can  only  I 
say  that  foreign  scenery  is  apt  to  over- 1 
power  me  and  that  I  miss  the  calm,  loving  i 
tone  that  mellows  the  quieter  pictures  of  i 
home.    There  is  Mont  Blanc  and  Cha-I 
mouni.    Amidst  the  crowd  of  devout  pil- 1 
grims  who  flock  every  summer  to  adore  > 
the   monarch   of   mountains,  are   there  | 


none  for  whose  nerves  his  Majesty  has 
been  too  much  ?  On  arrival  at  Chamouii 
you  are  crammed  into  a  ti^ht-fitting  apart- 
ment, with  one  small  window,  which  you 
no  sooner  open  than  you  are  struck  dumb 
by  the  extraordinary  apparition  of  the 
giant  mounUdn,  which  appears  quite  close 
to  you,  and  in  such  a  foredhortoned  atti- 
tude that  all  his  grace,  though  none  of  liis 
terror,  is  lost  by  the  jumUinff  together  of 
his  head,  shoulders,  and  mnbs.  Then 
your  eyes  are  quite  blinded  by  the  glare 
of  the  sunlit  snow,  which,  though  it  is 
miles  distant,  seems  as  if  you  could  al- 
most touch  it,  and  even — horrible  reflec- 
tion!— ^as  if  it  was  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  you,  and  would  finally  over- 
whelm you.  Then  the  glaciers,  tiie 
'^  aiguilles,"  the  chamois-haunted  fissures, 
the  strange  unearthly  sound  of  the  ava- 
lanches deep  in  the  heart  of  those  wil- 
dernesses of  ice  and  rock — ^how  terrible  i^ 
their  delight !  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but 
on  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond  or  Cader  Idrit* 
I  have  felt  more  love  of  mountain  oonntry 
than  in  the  midst  of  the  high  Alps ;  and 
if  the  reader  of  this  paper  wore  to  con- 
sult me  as  to  the  choice  of  the  direction 
in  which,  having  a  little  spare  time  and 
money,  he  should  shape  his  oonrseL  I  would 
say  to  Scotland,  to  tne  "Rngliah  JUke  £s- 
tnct,  or  to  Wales.  Suppose  we  m^^  to 
Scotland.    In  a  few  dayif---but  when  oiiiice 
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in  Scotland  yon  should  travel  slowly — you 
may  see  some  of  the  choicest  treasures  of 
that  northern  Paradise,  Perthshire.  Be- 
take yourself,  then,  to  the  Euston-square 
or  to  the  King's-cross  station — ^I  would 
say  rather  to  the  former ;  for  though  the 
Great  Northern  line  will  show  you  York, 
and  between  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh 
will  whisk  you  along  by  the  side  of  the 
blue  Grerman  Ocean  over  a  country  of 
rare  though  gentle  beauty,  and  full  of  the 
j)oetry  of  the  old  Border  days,  yet  by  the 
North- Western  and  Caledonian  lines  you 
will  pass  the  English  Lake  district;  and 
to  see  that,  even  from  the  railway,  is  a 
great  privilege.  Look  well  at  that  group 
of  mountains — they  are  on  your  left  soon 
after  you  pass  Lancaster — and  yield  to 
their  soothing  and  purifying  influence,  as 
the  distant  shadows  float  over  their  calm 
purple  sides ;  and  if  when  you  left  London 
there  was  any  wild  passion  stirring  at 
your  heart,  the  chances  are  it  will  leave 
you  here.  After  threading  the  desolate 
neauty  of  the  sheep-pastured  Border  hills, 
with  their  lonely  glens  and  wonderftd 
firrace  of  undulating  line,  (I  know  no 
*'  curves"  like  these,)  we  will  suppose  you 
arrived  at  Glasgow.  Well,  stay  there  as 
short  a  time  as  you  can,  and  then  direct 
vour  course — ^it  is  a  matter  of  two  or 

• 

three  hours  now — ^to  Balloch,  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  Loch  Lomond.  Put  up  at  the 
inn  there  for  the  night,  and  stroll  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  along  the  lake,  keep- 
ing as  close  to  the  water  as  you  can,  for 
there  you  will  get  the  best  views — far 
better  than  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 
What  a  calm,  gentle,  melancholy  lake  it  is 
— from  the  little  bay  that  comes  rippling 
up  with  a  quiet  plaffirig  sound — so  quiet 
:is  to  be  unheard  at  first — against  the  strip 
of  silver  sand  that  binds  the  oaken  thickets 
through  which  you  wind  your  way,  to  the 
expanse  of  blue  water  seen  as  you  double 
some  headland,  with  that  long  island  in 
front  shaped  something  like  a  beautiful 
human  foot,  and  almost  bare  of  foliage, 
hut  covered  with  a  soft  velvety  turf;  and 
tHrther  up  the  lake  the  slopes  of  number- 
less heath -clad  hills  coming  gradually 
•  lown  to  the  water's  edge;  and  on  the 
right  Ben  Lomond  with  his  double  simnnit, 
clothed  with  mossy  verdure  to  the  very 
top  ;  and  he  also,  proud  as  he  is,  sloping 
«xra<.lually  down,  for  the  lake  is  here  (as  I 
have  said)  a  quiet,  melancholy  lake,  and 
will  sufier  no  sharp  contrasts — ^no  abrupt 
embraces  of  introfiive  mountains — to  ruffle 


the  grace  of  its  serene  repose.  Wander 
on,  1  say,  and  let  twilight  still  find  you 
there ;  so  that  when  you  return  to  your 
inn  you  niay  hare  thoroughly  tasted  and 
made  your  own  the  sweet,  sad  beauty  of 
that  enchanting  scene.  I  think  it  is  Mr. 
Ruskin  who  says  that  Walter  Scott- s  is  the 
"saddest"  poetry  he  knows.  This  is  a 
paradox,  but  it  contains  some  truth ;  and 
the  reason,  I  believe,  is,  that  the  country 
which  Scott  describes,  though  of  an  ex- 
quisite is  of  a  rather  sorrowful  beauty. 
"  Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair,"  is  the 
feeling,  I  think,  of  all  right-minded  tou- 
rists in  regard  not  only  to  moonlit  Melrose 
but  to  all  that  can  be  called  beautiftd  in 
Scottish  landscape. 

But  you  are  off  next  morning  by 
steamer  up  the  lake ;  and  the  morning 
view,  as  you  twist  about  among  the  thirty 
islands,  and  see  the  light  dancing  in 
diamond  showers  on  the  blue  lauding 
waves,  and  watch  the  cloud-shadows  float- 
ing over  the  mountain  sides  as  they  sim- 
mer in  the  hot  mist  of  the  glowing  noon- 
tide sun,  has  scarce  a  shade  of  melancholy 
in  it.  And  now  you  are  at  Rowardennen, 
about  half-way  up  the  lake,  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  majestic  Ben.  Here  is  the 
favorite  place  for  ascending  him ;  and  if  it 
is  a  fine,  clear  day,  you  had  better  go 
straight  to  the  inn,  put  your  wife  (if  she 
is  with  you,  as  of  course  she  is,  and  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  her  before)  on 
one  of  the  lumbering  ponies  kept  there  for 
the  purpose,  and  start  at  once  for  the 
summit.  It  is  before  you  the  whole  way, 
and  beckons  you  on  over  rock  and  sward, 
over  moss  and  moor,  as  you  slowly  climb 
your  long,  but  not  toilsome,  and  indQnitelv 
beautiful  road.  Throughout  there  is 
neither  diflculty  nor  danger.  Winding 
at  first  among  gray  rocks  fringed  with 
purple  heath  and  bedded  in  waving  fern, 
over  gigantic  knolls  looking  down  into 
deep  grassy  glades,  in  which  here  and 
there  a  rill  glides  stealthily  down  its  rocky 
bed  curtained  with  dwarf  birch  and  alder 
— ^then  out  on  a  wide  moorland — and  then 
the  path  becomes  steeper,  and  you  are 
really  working  your  way  up  a  good  honest 
mountain  side.  And  now — look  back. 
What  a  change  since  half  an  hour  ago ! 
Far  down  beneath  those  heathery  rocks 
and  grassy  knolls  lies  the  laughing  lake, 
at  least  half  of  its  thirty  miles  in  length 
spread  out  before  you,  dotted  with  islands 
of  every  variety  of  shape  and  size ;  and 
beyond  the  hills  on  the  further  fidiore, 
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Avhich  seemed,  when  you  were  on  level 
jjrround,  to  form  its  only  framcw^ork, 
•strange  momitain-forms  have  started  up, 
jind  made  a  triple  barrier ;  and,  peeping 
out  behind  them,  here  and  there,  grotesque- 
looking  shapes,  the  heads  and  shoulders  of 
unknown  mountains,  yet  beyond.  Higher 
yet,  and  suddenly  the  view  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Boii  opens  lx»fore  you — lakes, 
mountains,  a  far -winding  river,  and  a 
boimdless  plain.  Now  you  are  engrossed 
with  the  greater  steepness  of  the  ascent, 
and  in  your  anxiety  to  reach  the  top  you 
get  but  a  treneral  i<lea  of  the  increasmg 
glories  of  the  landscape.  One  more  short 
pull  at  an  angle  of  46",  and  you  are  on  the 
Kuininit.  Now,  if  you  were  an  ordinary 
tourist,  your  first  proceeding  would  pro- 
bably be  to  give  what  is  called  a  "  hearty 
British  cheer,"  and  your  next  a  pull  at  the 
brandy-flask ;  but  as  you  are  not,  and  as 
you  have  had  a  light  luncheon  half-way  up 
the  mountain,  at  a  spring  of  the  purest 
water  in  Scotland,  you  do  no  such  thing ; 
but,  throwing  yourself  on  the  grass,  you 
give  youi-self  up  for  a  few  minutes  to  that 
<lelight  so  rarely  felt  by  man — the  pro- 
found, awful,  yet  most  soothing  silence — 
the  jieace  of  peace — the  rest  of  rest — the 
'•  sabbath  of  the  mountain-top  I"  And  now 
by  degrees  you  begin  to  analyze  the  won- 
derful panorama  at  your  feet.  To  the 
north,  tlic  view  is  of  a  strange  and  awful 
beauty.  Beginning  almost  from  where 
you  stand,  and  stretching  lar  away,  some 
fifty  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  a  dark  expanse 
f)t'  tumbling  waves — yes,  waves ;  but  the 
siMi  is  petrified,  and  every  hiUow  is  a 
mountain  crest.  The  eflect  upon  the  mind 
is  indescribable.  In  the  whole  space 
between  yon  and  Ben  Xevis,  whose  snowy 
Hunimit  (the  only  snow  you  see)  is  iaintlv 
visible  in  the  utmost  distance,  not  an  inch 
of  flat  ground — ^not  the  faintest  indication 
or  semblance  of  a  valley ;  but  far  as  the 
(»ye  can  reach,  the  whole  wide  landscape 
is  one  dark,  stem,  motionless  multitude  of 
thickly-congregated  summits.  Look  till 
your  vision  becomes  bewildered  in  that 
inextricable  maze  of  mountain  majesty, 
and  your  brain  somewhat  troubled  with 
the  wild  fantasies  of  that  wondrous  scene; 
and  then  turn  to  the  eastward,  and  refresh 
yourself  with  the  full  delight  of  the  con- 
ti'ast.  Here,  and  to  the  south,  all  is  soft, 
smiling,  and  serene.  You  are  standing  at 
the  edge  of  a  sheer  precipice  of  some  two 
thousand  feet,  and  peepmg  over  it,  you 
see  the  in&nt  Forth  rising  just  below,  and 


can  track  his  wanderixigs  through  many,  ft 
mile  of  sunny  plain.  But  you  do  not  fel- 
low him  &r,  for  a  little  beyond  him,  and 
right  opposite  to  you  among  those  heath- 
ery hills,  lies  a  lake  notable  for  its  calm 
and  desolate  beauty,  and  for  the  silvexy 
blue  of  its  water.  Not  a  tree  to  be  seen 
on  its  banks;  but  it  is  of  an  ezquiaite, 
though  simple  workmanship,  and  girt  with 
a  never-iailmg  strip  of  the  whitest  sand. 
Its  name?  To  your  astonishment,  Loch 
Katrine.  I^ut  where,  then,  are  the  Tro- 
sachs  ?  where  the  maze  of  birch  and  hea- 
ther—  the  haunts  of  the  "wild  rose, 
eglantine,  and  broom^'  ?  Hidden,  all  hid- 
den, by  that  bold,  sweeping  side  of  the 
merciless  Benvenue ;  and  what  you  see  is 
in  lact  only  that  which  (second-rate)  artists 
would  call  the  "uninteresting"  part  of 
Loch  Katrme.  And  now  when  you  look 
closely,  just  where  the  mountun  outline 
cuts  across  the  lake,  you  can  discern  what 
seems  a  thick  brushwood  creeping  op  the 
steep  sides  of  the  opposite  shore;  and  that 
is  just  enough  to  give  yon  an  idea  tUkt 
trees  may  grow  there,  but  not  of  the  wil- 
derness of  sylvan  beauty  that  lies  hidden 
from  your  gaze.  Southward  are  other 
lakes,  and  one  of  special  attractions,  deep 
buried  in  close  clustering  woods,  the  re- 
flections of  which  in  the  water  are  clearly 
seen,  even  at  this  distance.  That  is  "  Loch 
Ard" — "fiir  Loch  Ard  and  Aberfoyle,'' 
where  the  stag,  at  gaze  on  the  crest  of 
Uam-Var,  first  "  pondered  refuge."  These 
lakes  are  guardea  round  by  beautiful  but 
scattered  mountain-forms;  and  this  is  the 
country  traversed,  in  the  Lady  of  the. 
Lake^  by  young  Angus  with  the  Fiery 
Cross,  when 

**  Ben  Ledi  saw  the  cross  of  fire ; 
It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire;'* 

Strath-Ire,  there  before  you,  over  the  hills 
beyond  Loch  Katrine ;  and  Ben  Ledi,  that 
proud  soaring  summit  which  dominates  all 
the  country  round.  More  to  the  south, 
the  mountains  cease,  and  a  wide,  rich  plain 
melts  oft*  into  hazy  distance  and  possible 
Edhiburgh.  We  have  said  nothing  yet  of 
the  view  to  the  west,  with  Loch  Lomond 
for  foreground,  and  mountains  as  stranffe 
but  not  so  close-lying  as  those  to  the  norai, 
leaduig  the  eye  over  them  till  it  rests  npon 
a  streak  of  silver  sea,  and  you  find  taat 
the  further  mountains  are  islands;  and 
beyond  them  in  the  utmost  distaooe  ftii 
appoaranoc  which  may  or  maj  not  be  land. 
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but  which  you  are  told  is  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  the  south-west,  far  over  the 
maiestic  Clyde,  the  blue  Border  mountains, 
ani  even  Skiddaw  himself — the  pride  of 
Cumberland. 

We  have  kept  you  some  time  on  the 
summit — ^though  not  longer  than  you  like, 
if  you  are  of  the  right  sort — so  we  will 
»nj  but  little  of  the  descent,  and  suppose 
you  landed  safely  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  has  welcomed  you  with  an  enchant- 
ing smile  from  the  moment  you  began  to 
descend.  Now  cast  one  look  back  at  the 
task  you  have  performed,  and  then  launch 
yourself  in  a  boat  with  two  stout  rowers 
for  Tarbet.  You  are  now  in  a  more  se- 
cluded part  of  the  lake,  which  you  have 
hitherto  only  known  in  the  character  of  a 
calm,  wide,  isle-be-sprinkled  mere.  Now 
there  are  hill-sides  steep  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  clothed  with  thick  forests 
of  oak,  birch,  hazel,  and  alder.  Promon- 
tories of  dark  gray  rock,  crowned  with 
purple  heath,  and  tufted  with  a  birch  or 
two,  whose  grace  of  attitude  is  consum- 
mate, stretch  ever  and  anon  out  into  the 
clear  brown  water ;  and  above,  wherever 
you  look,  wild  mountain  forms  are  closing 
round,  and  gradually  the  lake  is  narrow- 
ing, till  the  dark  green  points  of  those  two 
wooded  knolls  before  you  seem  almost  to 
meet  upon  the  water.  But  before  you 
reach  them  you  are  at  Tarbet,  where  you 
will  be  quite  comfortable  for  the  night, 
and  where  you  will  dream,  with  "  tender 
dread,"  like  Tennyson's  lunatic  lover,  of 
the  beauties  you  have  seen  and  are  yet  to 
see. 

Morning  on  Loch  Lomond !  there  are 
few  sights  equal  to  it ;  and  of  course  you 
look  with  wondering  delight  at  the  blue 
lake  seen  through  the  arches  of  the  ash 
trees,  and  the  beautiful  mystery  of  the 
mountain-side  beyond;  but  they  hardly 
affect  you  as  much  as  they  deserve,  for  to- 
day you  are  to  see  Locn  Katrine.  For 
myself,  I  almost  wish  I  had  never  seen  it, 
for  the  sake  of  that  thrill  of  anticipation. 
Scott's  poem  had  made  Loch  Katrine  a 
first  love  with  me.  It  is  strange — ^for 
Scott  does  not  describe  it  with  any  thing 
like  accuracy — ^but  yet,  in  some  way  or 
other — I  think  by  giving  here  and  there 
with  great  truth  a  feature  peculiar  to  the 
scene,  by  the  affectionate  mention  of  all 
the  places  in  it  which  bear  names,  and  not 
a  little  by  the  gentle  cadence  of  his  fair- 
flowing  line — ^he  does  manage  to  bring 
before  the  mind  some  degree  of  likeness. 


In  his  very  first  mention  of  the  place— 

"  But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  gray 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch  Achray  :** 

there  is  a  sound — a  sweet,  sad,  far-off 
melody — ^that  to  my  mind  at  once  recalLs 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  Trosachs.  But 
you  shall  judge  for  yourself.  Go  on  board 
the  steamer  for  Inversnaid,  higher  up  the 
lake,  whence  a  drive  of  five  miles  will  take 
you  to  Loch  Katrine.  Your  steam  voyage 
IS  short;  but  a  more  beautiful  one  it 
would  be  rare  to  see :  for  the  lake  here  is 
buried  deep  in  the  mountains,  reflecting 
on  all  sides  the  rich  woods  and  heath-clad 
rocks,  and  is  more  like  a  broad  river — ^like 
some  parts  of  the  Rhine,  indeed — only 
that  the  mountain  shores  are  infinitely 
richer  and  more  varied  ;  and  its  northern 
end  is  guarded  by  tier  behind  tier  of  bold 
mountain  forms,  backed  by  one  (Ben- 
more  I  believe)  towering  iar  above  the 
rest,  and  giving  a  magnificent  finish  to  the 
scene.  And  now  you  are  at  Inversnaid  ; 
and  I  would  have  you  mount  the  coach 
which  starts  at  once  for  Loch  Katrine — 
for  though  a  coach  is  not  poetical,  I  think 
(if  you  are  7iot  obliged  to  ans^cer  them)  it 
is  always,  pleasant  to  hear  the  remarks  of 
other  people  on  the  first  sight  of  what  is 
best  in  nature.  A  long  ascent,  skirted  by 
a  foaming  torrent  of  dark  brown  water, 
and  of  which  every  step  you  rise  makes 
the  lake  you  are  leaving  more  beautifuU 
brings  you  on  a  level  road  and  a  wild 
mountain  moorland.  Every  trace  of  vege- 
tation (except  that  here,  as  everywhere, 
after  long  search  you  may  see  a  little  birch 
tree  or  two  nestling  fondly  in  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  stream)  has  disappeared ;  and 
the  narrow  road  wihds  over  a  wild  moor, 
bounded  at  no  great  distance  by  heathery 
hills  scantily  dotted  with  sheep ;  and  on 
you  fare,  till  a  small  lake,  its  shores  utterly 
bare,  save  that  at  one  end  there  is  a  fivn- 
tastic  little  island  close  to  the  land,  and  on 
which  are  some  dwarf  trees ;  and  then  the 
road  begins  to  descend,  and  at  last  a  stri]) 
of  silverblue  water,  with  a  setting  of  whiter 
sand  between  it  and  the  shore,  appears 
among  the  low  undulating  hills— -and 
"there  is  Loch  Katrine.'*  At  first  you 
are  disappointed — or  rather  your  fellow- 
passengers  are — ^for  you  knew  that  you 
would  come  upon  Loch  Katrine  at  its 
"  uninteresting"  end ;  but  soon  this  feeling 
gives  way  to  general  delight  at  the  raas- 
j  torpioce  of  simple  and  exquisite  beauty 
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before  yon.  The  lake  has  opened  out  now, 
and  still  there  are  no  trees,  except  on  that 
small  island  to  the  right,  which  is  crowded 
thick  with  them ;  but  as  far  as  you  can 
vet  see,  it  is  a  lake  whose  sides  are  flat 
moorland  or  gently  sloping  heath-clad  hill, 
except  indeed,  that  deep  recess  to  the  left, 
whicn  you  had  hardly  observed  before, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  na- 
ture's pla^^ul  after-thoughts,  (for  the  lake 
certainly  meant  to  have  ended  where  you 
are  standing,)  but  which  is  adorned  with 
a  regular  succession  of  wooded  knolls 
stretching  out  into  the  water.  But  it  is 
time  to  start  on  your  voyage  up  the  lake  ; 
and  here  you  should  avoid  the  little  hiss- 
ing steamer,  which  is  the  regular  vehicle, 
and  take  a  boat.  As  you  glide  along, 
each  stroke  of  the  oars  presents  you  with 
a  new  combination  of  mountain,  moor,  and 
lake,  all  wild  and  desolate,  and  of  a  some- 
what mournful  beauty ;  and,  so  far  as  you 
have  yet  gone.  Loch  Katrine  is  still "  unin- 
teresting." But  there  are  striking  points, 
too ;  for  the  bald  head  of  Ben  An  stands 
out  high  and  bold  at  the  ftirther  end,  and, 
after  a  time,  peering  between  the  gentle 
curves  of  the  hills  on  your  left  which  open 
to  reveal  him,  the  double  summit  of  Ben 
Lomond  gazes  with  serene  approval  on  the 
peaceful  lake.  Suddenly  you  sweep  round 
a  promontory ;  and  then — what  a  change ! 
An  instant  ago  all  was  barren,  almost 
dreary.  Now  look  round.  You  can  hard- 
ly believe  your  eyes.  It  is  a  scene  of  most 
gorgeous  and  yet  most  graceful  beauty. 
Everywhere  the  lake,  which  is  here  much 
narrower,  is  closely  hemmed  in  by  gigantic 
mjisses  of  rock,  backed  by  precipitous 
mountain  sides ;  and  on  every  rock,  and 
half  up  the  mountain  sides,  rich  mazes  of 
tangled  wood— -of  bitch,  hazel,  alder,  of 
broom,  and  oak,  and  pine,  showing  at  oc- 
casional intervals  a  glimpse  of  the  carpet 
of  purple  heath  on  which  they  grow ;  and 
the  lake  is  half  filled  up  with  islands  and 
peninsulas — among  which  it  wanders  and 
loses  itself — each  consisting  of  rock,  thick- 
ly carpeted  with  heather,  and  crowned 
with  luxuriant  trees — the  foliage  on  every 
side  rather  over-hanging  the  rocky  base- 
ment, so  that  these  islands  have  been 
likened  to  *'  baskets  of  flowers."  Such 
profusion  of  varied  coloring  in  so  small  a 
space,  i?,  I  Hup]»ose,  hardly  anywhere  else 
to  be  seen  :  tiie  gray  rock — the  purple 
heath,  cliockered  by  the  gleaming  white 
stems  of  the  <lelicate  birch  trees  as  they 
dinib  every  height  in  skirmishing  order. 


and  meet  on  the  simomit  in  one  harmonious 
aggregate  of  clustering  beauty — ^the  infi- 
nite variety  of  other  trees,  set  off  here  and 
there  by  a  fir  of  soft,  dark,  velvet  green — 
the  small  space  of  bright  blue  sky  seen 
above  the  narrow  gorge — ^and  all  these 
hues  reflected  fiuthfully  in  the  crystal 
water.  Note  also  the  wondrous  seclusion 
of  the  scene.  From  the  top  of  Ben  Ledi, 
or  any  conmianding  eminence  in  the  whole 
region  round,  no  bird's-eye  view  would 
give  the  slightest  idea  of  the  existence  of 
this  most  elaborate  little  Paradise ;  for  all 
the  country  round  is  wild  and  bare ;  and 
Lock  Katrme  is  as  deep  hidden  in  its  beau- 
tiful retreat  as  ever  was  diamond  in  a 
mine.  As  I  said  before,  Scott  has  not  de- 
scribed the  lake  with  any  thing  like  accu- 
racy :  for  example,  he  has  said  but  little 
of  the  birch  trees,  which  pervade  more  or 
less  the  whole  scene,  and  do  muoh  to  form 
its  peculiar  character;  but  in  the  very 
grace  of  his  story  there  is  a  harmony  with 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  laid,  and  affec- 
tion for  the  lake  in  every  mention  that  he 
made  of  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  look 
roimd  you  here,  and  think  without  a  sigh 
that  his  eyes  can  look  no  more  on  this 
scene  that  has  been  made  so  famous  by 
the  adoration  of  one  large  loving  heart. 

The  lake  contracts  so  much  at  the  end, 
and  is  so  shut  in  by  rocky  heights  piled 
one  upon  the  other,  and  covered  thick 
with  tangled  vegetation,  that  coming  upon 
it  here — ^which  is  the  place  where  fitz- 
James  first  saw  it — ^}'ou  would  believe  it, 
as  he  did,  to  bo  only 

'*  A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 
Affording  scarce  such  bresdui  of  brim 
As  served  the  wild-dudL*8  brood  to  svrim  ;^ 

and  would  not  dream  that  what  you  saw 
was  part  of  a  lake  six  miles  long.  But  in 
the  wooded  rocks  that  inclose  it  here 
with  a  strict  and  jealous  embrace,  there  is 
a  small,  a  very  small  opening;  aad 
that  is  the  opening  of  the  Trosachs-— 
the  only  pass  hereabouts  into  the  Scotoh 
Lowlands.  With  a  sense  of  strange,  vin- 
terious  delight,  you  enter  the  'defflie. 
Deep  winding  among  dark  thickets  at 
first,  through  which  you  have  ever  and 
anon  glimpses  of  tall  rantastic  rocks,  with 
their  freight  of  heather  and  birch  and  ash 
and  oak,  tlie  road  steals  on  by  huge  mounds 
(not  '^  pyramids,^'  as  Scott  says  ;l£ey  are  too 
iantasticiilly  irregular  for  that)  of  mightv 
rock,  each  crested  with  its  quivering  mul- 
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titude  of  clustering  birch  trees ;  and  then 
the  scene  opens  out  a  little,  and  here  and 
there  appears  a  level  tract  of  pui*ple  heather, 
in  which  you  may  wade  literally  waist- 
deep,  and  set  off  as  before  by  the  white 
birch-stems  embedded  in  it.  Still  further, 
and  the  ground  is  yet  more  open ;  and  as 
you  look  back  the  steep  gray  side  of  the 
<j:iant  Benvenue,  and  a  nuge  birch-crown- 
ed ridge,  over  which  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun  come  streaming  in  a  long  level 
line,  shedding  a  glory  on  the  heads  of  the 
topmost  birches,  but  leaving  all  dark  and 
shadowy  below,*  have  shut  out  completely 
from  your  view  all  the  beauties  which  you 
have  passed.  And  now  on  your  left  there 
is  a  deep  vast  glade,  backed  by  tier  above 
tier  of  precipitous  cliffy  mounting  up  to 
the  very  shoulder  of  Ben  An,  who  rears 
his  bare  head  above  them ;  and  *'  far  over" 
this  "unfathomable  glade,"  a  wilderness 
of  tangled  wood;  and  up  the  sides  of 
these  cliffs  innumerable  birch-trees  run- 
ning, jostling  one  another  as  if  in  head- 
long race ;  and  here  and  there  one,  in  the 
impetuous  dash  of  its  joyous  career,  ac- 
tually crowning  the  highest  ridge  of  al- 
most barren  rock,  and  shivering  there 
t  liumphantly  in  the  sununer  breeze.  Here 
the  road  is  darkened  again  with  rocks,  and 
when  it  emerges  it  is  to  skirt  the  "  margin 
of  Achray,"  of  which  in  Scott's  time  it 
could  well  be  said : 

**  Where  wilt  thou  find  in  foreign  land 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  ?" 

But  now  this  could  not  be  said,  for  close 
down  upon  Loch  Achray  a  huge  and  hide- 
ous structure,  in  style  something  between 
a  mosque  and  a  workhouse,  the  monstrous 


fruit  of  a  imion  between  speculation  and 
bad  taste,  has  been  erected  "  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  tourists ;"  and  there  you 
must  take  up  your  quarters  for  the  night, 
and  for  my  part  I  rather  envy  you  your 
dreams. 

Next  morning  (I  am  supposing  that  you 
have  but  a  few  days  to  spare)  you  are  off 
for  Callander,  the  road  to  which  lies  at 
first  still  "  along  the  margin  of  Achray,*' 
and  under  "  Benledi's  living  side,"  wher^ 
at  the  whistle  of  Roderick,  the  fern  and 
heath  became  suddenly  alive  with  bonnet, 
plume^  and  tartan.  It  is  a  noble  moun- 
tain, that  Benledi,  ("theraountain  of  God," 
I  believe  it  means ;)  and  it  looks  down  on 
a  noble  lake — ^Vennachar — some  seven  or 
eight  miles  long,  by  the  side  of  which  you 
are  now  journeying ;  and  as  you  can  not 
yet  see  the  steep  parts  of  Benledi,  the 
view  here  consists  of  the  lake  wit^  its 
broad  sheet  of  silver  and  low  heatbeiy 
hiUs.  As  you  approach  Callander,  Benledi 
rises  in  all  his  majesty ;  and  from  the  end 
of  the  lake  the  swift  Teith  rushes  forth, 
and  by  his  side  lies  your  route  nearly  all 
the  way  to  Stirling ;  and  as  it  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  Fitz-James  in  his  fiery  ride 
from  Coilanto^le  ford,  near  where  you 
now  are,  to  Stirling  Castle,  I  shall  leave 
it  to  Sir  Walter  to  describe,  oiily  request- 
ing you  to  look  back  now  and  then  in  your 
onward  progress  at  the  noble  background 
formed  by  Senledi  and  "  Benvenue's  gray 
summit  wild."  From  Stirling  you  mar 
be  in  a  few  hours  in  London ;  and  though 
your  time  has  been  short  and  your  ex- 
penses small,  I  venture  to  say  that  you  will 
go  back  to  your  chambers  or  your  count- 
mg-house,  a  happier  and  a  better  man. 


The  Bihliotheca  Sacra  states  that  Pro- 
fessor Guyot,  of  Cambridge,  intends  to 
publish  an  exposition  of  the  creation  of 
the  universe,  upon  the  basis  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  embracing  the  internal-fire 
theorjr  [ etemal-fire  theory  the  papers  all 
have  It]  as  one  that  can  be  sustained.  It 
is  not  contended  that  the  evidence  in  fa- 


♦  "  The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 

Rolled  o*er  the  glen  their  level  way ; 
♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Upon  the  dark  ravine  below." 


vor  of  the  centre  of  the  earth  "being  a 
mass  of  fire,  is  of  a  positive  nature,  as  in 
that  case  the  reasoning  would  cease  to  be 
hypothetical.  But  the  evidence  for  the 
affirmative  is  regarded  as  accumulatiye, 
and  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  has  been 
considered  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  sci- 
entific world  as  almost  conclusive.  Even 
admitting  what  is  alleged  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  high  temperature  of  springs  and 
mines,  it  is  argued  that  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  to  the  sam6  origin  may  be  traced 
the  source  of  the  fire  poured  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 
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The  conduct  of  Russia,  since  the  patch- 
ing up  of  the  peace,  has  produced  the 
sincorest  regret  among  the  few  friends 
still  leil  her,  who  trusted  that,  T^dth  the 
coronation  of  Alexander,  a  new  era  of 
policy  would  be  inaugurated.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  has  not  been  the  case,  and 
we  find  Russia  pursuing  the  same  danger- 
ous system  of  equivocation  and  combined 
audacity  that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  deplorable  war.  The  systematic 
manner  m  which  she  has  sought  to  evade 
the  lenient  conditions  of  the  peace — 
granted  merely  to  satisfy  her  pride,  and 
not  from  any  motive  of  advantage  ac- 
cruing to  the  Allies — the  false  statements 
about  the  two  Bolgrads,  and  the  impudent 
attempts  to  obtain  compensation  for  an 
alleged  injury,  all  prove  the  mistaken  cle- 
mency of  England  and  France.  Rumors 
are  fidling  again,  thick  as  leaves  in  Yallam- 
brosa,  that  Russia  is  preparing  to  assist 
the  Persixuis  in  their  impending  war  with 
England ;  and  it  seems  as  if  siic  wished 
to  obtain  in  the  East  revenge  for  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  her  only  too 
lightly  in  the  West.  The  Allies  have 
behaved  with  their  usual  candor:  they 
have  consented  to  the  re5peuing  of  a 
Congress,  in  which  the  Powers  w^ll  be 
represented  by  the  second  deputies — ^in 
their  consciousness  that  the  questions  at 
issue  are  so  patent  that  they  will  not  al- 
low a  moment's  discussion.  WhUe  we 
are  writing,  the  meeting  of  the  plenipo- 
tentuiries  is  only  delayed  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Turkish  envoy,  who  is  announced, 
telegraphically,  as  being  €?i  route.  It 
will  not  be  for  us  to  prophesy  the  result 
of  the  meeting,  or  whether  Russia  will  be 

Erepared  to  defer  to  the  solution  obtained, 
ut  we  must  bestow  our  unqualified  praise 
on  the  Allies  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  have  anticipated  the  wishes  of  Russia, 
and  thus  stripped  her  of  her  last  subterfuge. 


Meanwhile,  and  pendente  litCj  it  may 
interest  our  readers  if  we  throw  together 
a  few  biographical  sketches  of  the  second 
delegates,  w-ho,  though  not  a88emblin|( 
with  the  same  pomp  and  prestige  as  their 
predecessors,  will  require  an  equal 
amount  of  patience  and  persevenmce. 
That  Russia  is  prepared  for  a  desperate 
war  of  words  is  evidenced  by  the  mot  of 
Baron  Brunnow  having  demanded  permis- 
sion to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
Count  Kissilef,  whidi,  however,  has  been 
politely  declined,  probably  under  the  flat- 
tering notion  that  Barpn  Bmimow  w 
quite  sufficiently  capable  to  defend  the 
cause  of  his  country.  It  has  been  hither- 
to urged  that  the  Confess  will  only  dis- 
cuss the  points  of  htigation  between 
Russia  and  the  Allies ;  but  we  shall  feel 
surprised  if  the  Russian  envoy  do  not 
contrive  to  drag  the  Austrian  occupation 
and  Neapolitan  intervention  on  to  the 
tapis.  We  can  only  confide  in  the 
sagacity  of  the  other  diplomatists  to  es- 
cape the  snare.  The  place  of  honor  at  the 
conference  having  been  ssmgned  to 
France,  we  will  commence  our  sketches 
with  the  representative  of  that  country. 

Baron  Francois  Adouhe  be  Boub- 
QUENEY  was  bom  in  the  Franohe-Comt£y 
and  educated  at  the  Lvcee  Bonaparte,  in 
Paris.  He  took  up  the  trade  of  diplo- 
macy inmiediately  on  leavine  coll^^. 
lie  was  attached  to  the  French  legation 
in  the  United  States,  then  appointed 
third  secretary  in  London  under  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  who  had  a  great  sflBbotioB 
for  him,  and  Secretary  of  liOgation  in  Swit- 
zerland, lie  occupied  the  latter  positicHi 
when  Chateaubriand  was  hurled  finom 
power  in  1824.  The  young  diplomatist, 
much  affected  by  this  di^raoe,  did  not 
consider  himself  justified  in  retioning  his 
position  with  the  new  ministryt  and  ho 
thus  gave  up  a  career  yolnntarily,  in 
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which  he  had  akeady  attracted  attention, 
and  went  upon  the  Journal  dee  Debats^  of 
which  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers. 

M.  de  Bourqueney  did  not  give  up  his 
position  in  the  press  until  the  ministry  of 
M.  de  la  Ferronays  w^as  established.  He 
retunied  to  the  Aplomatic  career  as  first 
secretary,  and  ms  personal  qualities, 
ripened  by  experience  and  the  strug- 
gle he  had  carried  on,  assured  him  rapid 
promotion,  M.  de.  Bourqueney  was  sent 
to  London  in  1831  with  the  title  of  Charge 
d^ Affaires,  In  this  character  he  played 
an  assiduous  part  in  the  laborious  and 
delicate  negotiations  which  resulted  in 
the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland. 
In  1841,  M.  de  Bourqueney  retunied  to 
London,  but  this  time  in  the  character  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  had  the 
honor,  in  this  capacity,  of  signing  the 
convention  of  the  fetraits,  which  restored 
France  to  the  European  family.  This  im- 
portant act  in  M.  de  Bourqueney's  public 
life  had  a  great  influence  on  the  remain- 
der of  his  diplomatic  career.  No  one 
could  better  watch  over  the  execution  of 
the  convention  for  the  interests  of  France 
than  the  man  wh6  had  represented  France 
at  its  signature.  M.  de  Bourqueney  was, 
therefore,  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople in  1843,  where  he  remained  until 
the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  revolution  of  1848  again  inter- 
rupted the  diplomatic  career  of  the  Baron, 
who  gave  in  his  resignation  and  retired  to 
the  country,  where  he  spent  ^ve  years, 
unruffled  by  the  storm  of  parties.  The 
new  policy  inaugurated  by  the  Bordeaux 
speech  could  done  tear  him  from  his 
books  and  meditations.  In  March,  1853, 
M.  de  Bourqueney,  whose  character  and 
merits  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  Em- 
peror NajDoleoii,  was  sent  to  Vienna  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France. 

The  part  which  M.  de  Bourqueney  took 
in  the  complicated  negotiations  which 
terminated  in  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of 
December,  1854,  is  most  meritorious.  In 
his  contest  against  inveterate  prejudices, 
intimate  alliances,  and  real  interests  which 
he  had  to  humor  while  contending  against 
them,  he  displayed  a  firmness  of  language 
and  a  degree  of  good  faith  and  perseve- 
rance, which  had  a  great  effect  in  dis- 
pelling the  last  scruples  of  Austria.  The 
ideas  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  could  not 
be  more  faithfully  or  skillfully  interpreted. 
The  French  government  expected  much 


from  M.  de  Bourqueney,  and  its  confi- 
dence was  not  deceived.  The  facts  are 
there  to  prove  what  may  be  effected  by 
intelligence  when  imited  to  a  firm  will. 

M.  de  Bourqueney  possesses  all  the 
earnest  qualities  of  a  diplomatist ;  he  is  a 
faithful,  zealous,  and  intelligent  servant, 
possessing  in  the  most  eminent  degree 
the  difficult  art  of  serving  successful- 
ly without  ever  compromising  his  em- 
ployers. But  M.  de  Bourqueney  is,  be- 
fore all,  the  servant  of  a  rigid  conscience. 
It  was  this  which  in  1824  made  him  join 
the  press,  and  in  1848  commanded  his  re- 
tirement. When  a  man  is  capable  of 
making  such  sacrifices  twice  in  his  life, 
and  at  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years, 
we  must  allow  that  he  is  of  no  common 
stamp,  and  we  can  only  applaud  his  nomi- 
nation. 

The  representative  of  England  at  the 
second  Congress  is  Baron  Cowley,  who 
was  bom  in  1804.  His  father,  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  represented  Eng- 
land during  the  wars  of  the  Empire  at  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  European  courts.  His 
antecedents  determined  at  an  early  date 
the  vocation  of  young  Wellesley.  He  se- 
lected the  diplomatic  career,  which  he  has 
never  since  quitted.  In  1824  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  embassy  at  Vienna,  whence 
ne  proceeded,  in  1829,  to  the  Hngue.  In 
January,  1832,  we  find  him  Secretarv  of 
Legation  at  Stuttgard ;  in  the  month  of 
October,  1838,  he  went  to  Constantinople, 
as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy. 

A  new  complication  was  at  that  period 
arising  on  the  Eastern  question,  which 
for  the  last  century  has  demanded  the  at- 
tention of  all  serious  thiitkers,  and  dis- 
quieted Europe.  Mr.  Wellesley  was 
enabled  to  study,  close  at  hand,  this  dan- 
gerous question,  in  the  solution  of  which 
events  have  rendered  him  a  participator. 
In  the  absence  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
he  frequently  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
British  embassy  at  Constantinople. 

In  1848,  during  the  commotions  which 
agitated  the  states  of  Europe,  he  was 
IVunister  Plenipotentiary  in  Switzerland, 
under  the  name  of  Lord  Cowley,  to 
which  he  succeeded  by  the  death  of 
his  father.  The  circumstances  of  the  day 
were  extremely  difficult.  The  Helvetic 
Republic,  so  near  a  neighbor  of  France, 
menaced  in  many  ways  the  tranquillity  of 
the  adjoining  states.  While  Germanv 
was  revolutionized.  Lord  Cowle^B  posi- 
tion demanded  a  rare  display  of  prudence; 
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He  went  on  a  special  mission  to  Frankfort, 
the  seat  of  the  Constituent  Assembly; 
and  on  various  occasions  he  displayed 
as  much  energy  as  skill.  Thus,  when  the 
Germanic  Diet  was  reintegrated,  Lord 
Cowley  received  the  title  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Confederation,  and 
liis  sensible  counsel  was  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  in  restoring  regular 
order  to  Germany. 

England  had  assumed,  for  a  moment, 
a  doubtful  position  to  France,  after  the 
events  of  the  Deux  Dccembre  ;  but  when 
the  Empire  was  established,  all  sensible 
men  understood  that  the  alliance  between 
the  two  great  Western  nations  was  the 
security  of  the  present  and  guarantee  of 
the  future.  Among  those  who  enter- 
tained tliis  conviction  most  fully,  w^e  must 
rank  Lord  Cowley.  Thus,  Lord  Derby, 
anxious  to  draw  more  closely  the  bonds  of 
intimacy  between  England  and  France, 
thought  he  could  choose  no  better  person 
than  Lord  Cowley  to  accomplish  this  task. 
In  1852,  Lord  Normanby  was  recalled, 
and  Lord  Cowley  appointed  in  his  stead, 
as  ambassador  to  JParis.  We  have  no 
liesitation  in  stating  that  he  has  power- 
fully contributed  bj'  his  character,  and  his 
great  mtelligence,  m  consolidating  the  al- 
liance of  the  two  courts,  and  even  in 
facilitating  between  the  sovereigns  those 
personal  and  sympathetic  relations  ex- 
pressed by  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  to 
London  and  of  the  Queen  to  Paris.  In 
addition,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  Lord 
Cowley  fully  comprehends  the  duties  of 
an  ambassador  towards  his  own  country- 
men ;  and  many  a  poor  Englishman  can 
bless  the  day  \|^hen  he  hit  on  the  idea  of 
visithig  his  nation'^s  representative  at 
Paris,  and  asking  for  that  succor  which 
is  never  denied  by  Lord  Cowley  to  the 
deserving.  In  fact,  we  can  only  employ 
one  expression  to  signify  liis  good  quali- 
ties— that  his  purse  is  open  as  his  heart. 
That  he  may  long  live  to  represent  us  so 
worthily  in  France  Ls  our  earnest  prayer, 
to  which  we  feel  confident  that  all  our 
readers  who  have  formed  his  acquaintance 
will  gladly  and  cordially  respond. 

Baron  Vox  IIubnek,  the  second  repre- 
sentative of  Austria  at  the  Congress,  is 
one  of  those  men,  with  far-sighted  no- 
tions, whom  Prince  Schwarzenberg  sum- 
moned round  him,  to  insure  the  triumph 
of  the  new  Austrian  policy.  He  it  was 
who,  during  the  memorable  Ollmiitz  ex- 
pedition, directed  the  political  coiTcspond- 


ence  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg.  The 
majority  of  the  public  acts,  proclamations, 
and  manifestoes,  more  especially  that  an- 
nouncing the  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  and  Archduke  Franz  Carl  in 
favor  of  Franz  Joseph,  the  present  Empe- 
ror, were  drawn  up  by  Baron  Hubner. 
His  career  in  diplomacy  commenced  in 
1833,  when,  scarcely  one-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  he  was  attached  to  the  cabinet  of 
Prince  Mettemich,  a  post  which  he  re- 
tained till  1840,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years,  during  which  he  was  attached  to 
Count  Appony,  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
Paris.  He  then  became,  in  turn,  Secreta- 
ry of  Legation  at  Lisbon  hi  1841  ;  then, 
in  1844,  Austrian  Charge  d' Affaires  at  An- 
halt,  and  Consul-General  at  Leipzig. 

Baron  Hubner  wns  in  Italy  when  the 
events  of  1848  broke  out.  He  directed 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Arch- 
duke Regnier,  viceroy  of  the  Lombardo 
Venetian  kingdom.  During  the  Milanese 
insurrection  he  was  kept  prisoner  at  Mi- 
lan as  hostage,  and  suffered  s  captivity 
lasting  several  months  before  he  was  e^- 
changed.  He  arrived  in  Vienna  at  the 
moment  when  revolt  was  drenching  the 
streets  of  the  Austrian  capital  with  blood. 
In  these  disastrous  circumstances  he  was 
noticed  as  the  constant  shadow  of  Prinoe 
Schwarzenberg,  and  courageously  braving 
the  greatest  dangers,  while  accomplishing 
various  important  missions.  At  a  later 
date,  as  we  have  already  stated,  he  ac- 
companied the  unperial  family  to  Ollmiitz, 
where  he  remained  till  the  month  of 
March,  1 849.  His  devotion  and  his  labors 
had  caused  the  eminent  qualities  which 
distinguish  him  to  be  appreciated  in  their 
proper  light.  A  short  time  after  the  jour- 
ney to  Ollmiitz  he  was  appointed  to  a 
duty  worthy  of  his  qualities,  and  intrust- 
ed with  an  extraordinary  mission  to  Paris. 

The  mission  was  of  extreme  delicacy, 
both  in  reason  of  the  internal  circumstan- 
ces in  which  France  found  herself  situated, 
as  well  as  her  external  complications. 
Baron  Iliibner  proved  himself  skillful  and 
far-sighted  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
critical  tiisk ;  and  thus  he  remained  defini* 
tively  at  Paris  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

His  personal  qualities  in  these  high 
<luties  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
cement  the  alliance  between  Austria  and 
France,  and  smooth  down  the  difficulties 
which  might  have  proved  obstacles  to  the 
union,  whence  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
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result.  Since  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Baron 
IJubner's  title  has  been  changed  from 
that  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Ambas- 
i>ador. 

Baron  Hiibner's  latest  diplomatic  feat 
Avas  his  attempt  to  soften  the  obstinacy 
of  the  King  of  Naples ;  but  all  his  skill 
])roved  ineftectual.  His  bombastic  Majes- 
ty, relying  on  his  troops,  and  deriding  the 
eftect  of  the  Landorian  ninety-five  pounds, 
opposed  the  allied  broadsides  with  his 
own  head,  and,  strange  to  say,  has  hither- 
to proved  that  it  is  tougher  than  the  best 
heart  of  oak. 

The  second  representative  of  Prussia, 
Count  Maximilian  von  Hatzfkldt,  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Privy  Councdlor,  etc.,  was  bom  in 
1813.  The  Hatzfeldt  family  recognizes  as 
its  ancestor  Richard  von  Hatzfeldt,  who 
was  present  in  968  at  the  tournament  of 
Merseburg.  From  the  tenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth  century  we  find  the  name  of  Hatz- 
feldt mixed  up  in  all  the  important  affiiirs 
referring  to  tne  history  of  Germany,  and 
in  1641  we  find  the  elder  representative 
of  the  fiimily  adding  to  his  secular  title 
that  of  Count  von  Gleichen,  and  taking 
his  place  at  the  Imperial  Diet  as  sovereign 
count.  One  hundred  years  later,  in  1741, 
a  Count  von  Hatzfeldt  received  the  title 
of  Prince  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and 
in  1748  the  dignity  of  Prince  of  the  Holy 
Empire  was  conferred  on  him.  After  this 
refreshing  quotation  from  the  Almanac  de 
Oothay  which  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
our  readers,  we  will  come  to  the  present 
object  of  our  memoir,  although  we  must 
not  forget  mentioning  that  the  Hatzfeldt 
tamily  is  excessively  proud  of  a  certain 
Count  Melchior,  field-marshal  of  the  em- 
})irc,  who  rendered  the  most  eminent  ser- 
vices to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  during 
the  thirty  years'  war. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  title  of 
prince  was  borne  by  the  elder  representar 
tive  of  the  Hatzfeldt  family,  and  the  father 
of  Count  Maximilian  was  that  Prince  of 
Hatzfeldt  who  governed  Berlin  in  1806. 
From  that  period,  till  1813,  we  find  the 
Prince  honored  both  by  the  confidence  of 
his  sovereign  and  the  esteem  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  I.,  occupying  at  Paris 
several  confidential  missions,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  both  courts.  It  was  the 
Prince  von  Hatzfeldt  who,  in  1811,  was 
selected  to  convey  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon the  compliments  of  Prussia  on  the 


birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and  by  a  cu- 
rious coincidence,  it  was  the  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Hatzfeldt  who  was  chosen,  in 
the  month  of  March,  1856,  to  express  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  IH.  the  congratu- 
lations of  King  Frederick  William  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  imperial  in- 
fant. 

Count  von  Hatzfeldt  commenced  his 
diplomatic  career  at  Paris  in  1838^  and 
has  remained  there  since  that  period. 
The  French  author,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  preserving  these  flies  in  amber, 
grows  quite  eloquent  on  the  subject  of 
the  Count.  "  At  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
that  is,  at  the  period  of  his  arrival  among 
us,  the  young  diplomatist  was  already  a 
distinguished  man,  in  whom  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  piince  his  father  could  be 
found.  That  experience  and  practice  in 
business,  which  dry  up  (dessechent)  vulgar 
hearts,  have  not  changed  Count  Hatzfeldt, 
and  we  find  to-day,  in  the  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  that  uprightness  and  loyalty,  for- 
tified and  not  diminished  by  experience, 
which  have  made  the  young  attache,  and 
later  the  first  Secretary  to  the  Embassy" — 
(does  M.  Gourdon  mean  two  idiosyncra- 
cies,  or  are  they  two  single  gentlemen 
rolled  into  one  ?)  —  "  beloved,  and  his 
society  sought.  Long  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  these  qualities  had  opened 
all  the  Parisian  salons  to  Count  Maximi- 
lian von  Hatzfeldt.  In  politics  he  was 
found  to  possess  a  sure  judgment ;  in  lite- 
rature, serious  knowledge.  Count  Hatz- 
feldt is  a  thinker ;  but  he  is  at  the  same 
time  a  man  of  the  world,  of  our  world,  to 
which  he  almost  belongs,  and  where  he 
has  chosen  his  female  companion" — (we 
trust  M.  Gourdon  means  a  wife) — "in 
Mademoiselle  de  Castellane,  daughter  of 
the  Marshal." 

When  the  revolution  of  February  broke 
out,  Count  Hatzfeldt  was  first  Secretary 
of  the  Prussian  Embassy.  In  March, 
1848,  he  was  appointed  Charge  d' Affaires. 
He  displayed,  m  the  difficult  circumstan- 
ces of  this  period,  qualities  which  the 
king  his  master  hastened  to  recompense 
bjr  raising  him  the  next  year  to  the  high 
dignity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary,  functions  which  the 
Prussian  government  had  never  before 
conferred  on  any  but  gray-haired  diplo- 
matists. The  new  minister  was  only 
two-and-thirty  years  of  age.  This  rapid 
elevation   was   universally   approved    at 
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Berlin.    At  Paris*  it  was  regarded  as  a 
fair  and  well-merited  reward. 

The  diflicalt  diplomatic  campaign  wliicli 
terminated  in  tlie  treaty  of  Paris,  gave 
Count  Hatzfeldt  more  than  one  occasion 
to  emj)loy  the  peculiar  merits  by  which 
he  is  distmguished.  Prussia,  we  believe, 
could  not  have  been  bettor  rei)rescnted 
than  by  Hatzfeldt,  though  we  must  not 
forget  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Man- 
teuffel,  ^vho  also  played  a  far  from  unim- 
jiortant  part  at  the  first  Congress.  But 
Wussian  diplomacy  has  been  proved  a 
fallacy,  for  the  representatives  of  tliat 
country  strive  at  too  much.  They  tiy  to 
unite  Anglican  straightforwardness  with 
Russian  evasion,  not  omitting  a  slight 
Houpfon  of  Austrian  narrow-headedness, 
and  the  result  is  generally  badly  cooked, 
the  oleaginous  particles  behig  far  too  ap- 
]»arent  on  the  surfiice  of  the  political  caul- 
tiron.  We  are  willing  to  concede  to 
Count  Hatzfeldt  very  considerable  merit, 
and  we  only  hope  that  he  will  not  bely 
our  anticipations  by  rampantly  thrusting 
ihe  Neufchatel  question  on  the  bothered 
ears  of  the  members  of  the  second  Con- 


gress. 


The  turn  now  arrives  to  give  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  a  very  superior  man  to 
those  whom  we  have  alreadv  described — 
namely,  the  representative  of  Russia,  and 
one  of  the  cleverest  men  of  the  day. 
From  Baron  Bbunnow  we  anticipate  an 
intellectual  exercise  of  no  slight  merit ; 
and  if  he  can  contrive  to  outwit  the  men 
to  whom  he  will  be,  unaided,  opposed,  it 
will  be  only  a  further  confirmation  of  the 
high  reputation  ho  already  enjoys  in  di- 
plomatic circles.  In  point  of  fact,  Brun- 
now  was  badly  treated  in  the  last  Con- 
gress :  the  place  which  was  his  of  right, 
as  representative  of  Russia  for  so  many 
years  at  Western  courts,  was  arbitrarily 
i^iven  to  Count  Orloff,  because  he  had 
managed  to  outwit  the  Porte  in  the  treaty 
of  LTnkiar  Skelessy,  and  showed  liimself  a 
very  clever  negotiator  in  the  Belgian 
question.  Orloft'  indubitably  possesses  an 
exaggerated  talent  for  silence,  and  baffled 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  last  Congress 
by  stating  that  any  dangerous  question 
was  beyond  his  powers,  and  depended  on 
the  telegraph.  He  also  was  frank  to  the 
extreme — the  worst  qualification  wliicli  a 
Russian  can  assume;  but  we  feel  confi- 
dent that,  had  Bnmnow  been  appointed 
first  minister  at  the  past  Congress,  a  man 
80   intimately  acquamted    with  England 


would  have  at  once  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, and  honorably  fulfilled  those  condi- 
tions which  would  have  rendered  a  second 
meethig  of  the  Congress  unnecessary. 

Baron  von  Brunnow  is  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Courland,  and  was  born 
at  Dresden  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1797. 
He  completed  his  studies  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Leipzig,  and  in  1818  entered  the 
cabinet  or  Count  Nesselrode,  where  he 
soon  rendered  himself  distinguished, 
^on  afterwards,  on  being  attached  to 
tfee^department  of  Counculor  Stourdn, 
one  of  his  protectors,  he  drew  up,  under 
his  directions,  the  civil  code  intended  for 
Bessarabia,  which  province  the  peace  of 
l^ucharest  had  incorporated  with  Russia. 
After  this  long  and  tedious  labor,  Barott 
Brunnow  accompanied  Count  Nesselrode 
to  the  Conferences  of  Troppau  and  the 
Ccmorress  of  Lavbach.  He  was  then  at- 
tached,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  to 
the  Russian  embassy  in  London,  then 
called  to  participate  in  the  labors  of  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  and  afterwards  ap- 
pointed, in  a  higher  position,  to  the  min- 
istry of  foreign  affairs. 

In  1827  we  find  him  attached  to  the 
]>er8on  of  Count  WoronzoflfJ*  GU>Tenior- 
General  of  Odessa.  The  hefxt  year  bo 
assisted  Count  Orloff  in  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  peace  of 
Adrianople.  Ilis  rare  onoHtiilf  and  bis 
zeal  soon  assured  Jiim  tne  ftfaaAship  ot 
the  Count,  whom  he  accompanied^ in  the 
first  instance,  to  Constantinople  tnth  Ac 
title  of  Councillor  of  the  I&basfli^,  and 
afterwards  on  the  cxtraordinsj  masions 
which  Comit  Orloff  filled  at  London  and 
the  Hague. 

After  1830,  Baron  Brunnow  waa  nonu- 
natod  Councillor  of  State  and  director  of 
political  affairs  to  the  foreifln  aunister — 
duties  of  trast  which  he  folnlled  fi>T  e^ht 
vears  in  immediate  contact  with  Prince 
!b^esselrode,  and  which  initiated  bim  in  all 
the  secrets  of  Russian  diplomacy.  He 
commenced  his  career  as  Minister  meni- 
potentiary  at  the  courts  of  Stattgardt  and 
ilesse-DarrnBtadt,  and  was  intrusted,  at 
the  close  of  1839,  with  a  confidential  mia- 
sion  to  England.  This  misuon,  occasion- 
ed by  the  eventnalities  of  the  Eastern 
crisis,  was  intended  to  draw  more  doflelT 
the  bonds  between  England  and  Rosria. 
Russia  thus  forged  the  first  link  of  the 
chain  which  was  destined  to  be  broken 
i  fitteeii  years  later,  despite  all  the  efforts 
i  and  care  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
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The  programme  proposed  ran  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Action  of  England  and  France  on  the 
coasts  of  Syria,  to  constrain  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  presence  of  a  Russian  fleet 
at  Constantinople,  during  the  operations 
on  the  Syrian  coast." 

We  have  seen  the  same  idea  reproduc- 
ed in  the  conversations  of  the  Czar  with 
Sir  H.  Seymour.  The  policy  of  Russia  in 
the  East  was  already  clearly  traced. 
Lord  Palmerston  saw  the  danger,  in  spite 
of  the  apparent  compensation  offered  to 
the  two  great  Western  powers,  and  he 
hastened  to  reply,  "  that  never  should  a 
foreign  squadron  appear  before  Constan- 
tinople without  an  English  one  showing 
itself  at  the  same  time."  Baron  Brun- 
now  had,  consequently,  failed ;  like  a  wise 
man,  he  said  nothing,  but  returned  to 
Germany.  But  a  few  weeks  later  he  was 
back  in  London,  and  handed  a  new 
project  to  Lord  Palmerston.  The  mo- 
ment was  fevorable.  The  French  Cham- 
bers had  been  discussing  the  address  to 
ihe  king,  and  this  discussion  had  revealed 
certain  points  of  disagreement  between 
England  and  France  touching  the  policy 
to  be  followed  in  the  East.  The  new 
Russian  scheme  authorized  the  two  West- 
ern Powers  each  to  send  three  vessels 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  while  the  Rus- 
flian  fleet  anchored  before  Constantinople. 
England,  on  this  occasion,  showed  a  dis- 
[>o6ition  to  support  the  scheme,  and  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  in  that  view.  The 
I^Vench  cabinet,  however,  displayed  great 
firmness  and  foresight  in  rejecting  the 
Anglo-Russian  proposition,  basing  its  re- 
fusal on  the  very  evident  circumstance 
that  the  combination  only  tended  to  con- 
firm the  protectorate  of  Russia,  which  it 
waa  their  object  to  destroy.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of 
.fuly  was  signed,  and  France  left  in  a 
Rtate  of  isolation.  Baron  Brunnow  dis- 
played a  great  degree  of  skill  in  the  nego- 
tiations that  preceded  this  event.  He  de- 
ceived Guizot  even,  who  was  at  that  time 
.ambassador  in  London.  He  persuaded 
him,  by  one  of  those  subterfuges  which 
are  all  fair  in  war,  and  therefore  in  diplo- 
macy, that  he  was  awaiting  new  instruc- 
tions from  St.  Petersburg,  and  while  the 
vigilance  of  the  French  Ambassador  was 
hiUed  to  sleep  by  this  assurance,  Baron 
Brunnow  signed  the  treaty. 

The  Baron  soon  received  his  reward  for 
this  high  diplomatic  feat :  his  government 


accredited  him  definitively  as  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  English  court.  This  victory  once 
gained.  Baron  Brunnow  employed  all  his 
energies  to  persuade  the  English  people 
that  the  tendencies  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment were  perfectly  pacific  and  innocent. 
''  Did  Russia  desire  war  ?"  he  said,  in  a 
most  confident  tone,  at  a  banquet  given  by 
the  Russian  company  in  1841.  "  Has 
Russia  spread  her  armaments  and  her 
troops  over  the  East  ?  No  ;  not  a  single 
Russian  soldier  has  crossed  our  frontier — 
not  a  single  Russian  ship  of  war  has  quitted 
our  ports !" 

The  visit  paid  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  London  in  1841 — ^his  attempts  to  form 
a  secret  union  with  England — ^the  confi- 
dential correspondence  of  Sir  H.  Seymour 
on  the  curious  overtures  made  to  him,  are 
well  remembered  by  our  readers.  They 
all  have  a  common  origin,  the  insatiable 
desire  of  Russia,  and  a  sole  object,  the 
possession  of  Constantinople. 

The  mission  of  Prince  Menchikoff,  how- 
ever, was  regarded  by  Baron  Brunnow  as 
a  mistake.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
school  which  trusts  more  to  the  resources 
of  the  mind  than  to  the  arguments  of  the 
bully.  The  sword  is  for  the  general,  the 
tongue  is  for  the  diplomatist,  and  the  art 
of  persuading  does  not  consist  in  speaking 
and  brandishmg  a  whip  the  while.  These 
old  measures,  which  remind  us  too  much 
of  barbarous  days  long  past,  should  be 
consigned  to  that  limbo  where  old  arm&, 
no  longer  useful,  are  kept. 

The  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  which,  up 
to  the  death  of  Nicholas,  had  been  angry 
with  Baron  Brunnow  for  the  judgment  he 
had  passed  on  Menchikoff's  mission,  and 
had  been  forbidden  to  appear  at  St, 
Petersburg  afler  his  departure  from  Lon- 
don, ended  by  comprehending  that  it  was 
not  its  advantage  to  be  longer  deprived 
of  the  assistance  and  advice  of  a  man  so 
devoted  and  so  useful.  The  choice  of 
selecting  the  second  Plenipotentiary  to 
Paris  was  left  to  Count  Nesselrodo,  and 
he  immediately  nominated  Baron  Brun- 
now. This  choice  honored  the  man  who 
was  the  object  of  it,  and  the  power  which 
acquiesced  in  it. 

Sardinia  will  be  represented  by  the 
Marquis  de  Villa  Mahina,  who  belongs 
to  one  of  the  highest  fiunilies  in  Piedmont. 
His  father  served  in  the  French  army; 
and  afterwards,  as  Minister  of  Charles 
Albert,  he  promoted  the  majority  of  those 
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c'rcat  measures  which  distinijuished  the 
reigii  of  that  chivalrous  monarch.  His 
son  received  an  education  both  military 
and  [political.  The  traditions  of  his  family 
offered  him  a  prospect  of  either  branch  of 
the  public  service.  His  first  years  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  sciences, 
and  in  1830  he  received  his  diploma  as 
D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Turin.  He 
thus  appean^d  destined  to  the  peaceful 
labors  oi  civil  life;  but  a  certain  attraction, 
and  possibly  a  conviction  of  the  part 
wliich  the  army  might  be  called  upon  to 
perform  in  the  policy  of  Sardmia,  decided 
nim  on  entering  the  army. 

This  conviction  was,  in  fact,  justified  by 
the  hopes  then  inspiring  the  court  of 
Turin.  No  attempt  was  made  to  conceal 
the  idea  of  liberating  Italy,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  Italy,  from  the  foreign  protec- 
torate which  appears  for  so  long  a  period 
the  condition  of  its  tranquillity,  and  even 
of  its  existence.  Dreams  were  formed  of 
the  Italian  Union,  under  the  influence,  if 
not  the  sceptre,  of  the  Kng  of  Sardinia ; 
and  above  a  hope  was  entertained  of  bav- 
ins: from  Austria,  sooner  or  later,  the  fair 
))rovincos  from  Upper  Italy.  In  all  these 
(jf)mbinations  and  bold  hypotheses  the  first 
rank  was  evidently  the  property  of  the 
army ;  and  hence,  the  sons  of  the  great 
Piedmontese  families  embraced  the  mili- 
tary cause,  as  oifering  them  brighter  and 
more  glorious  chances. 

M.  1'l'S  de  Villa  Marina  soon  distin- 
u:uishod  himself,  and  obtained  a  step 
sp(;edily.  He  was  colonel  of  cavalry  in 
1814,  when  a  high  favor  drew  him  from 
the  anny,  and  carried  him  over  to  the 
]»olitical  world.  The  King  Charles  Albert 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  which  met  weekly  under  the 
royal  presidency.  It  was  a  very  onerous 
and  important  i»ost.  M.  de  Ville  Marina 
displayed  great  intelligence  in  business, 
and  (jualities  which  speedily  attracted  his 
s<»voreign's  attention.  This  post  also 
initiated  him  in  the  politics  of  his  country, 
and  the  iin])ortant  (piestions  which  might 
arise  at  home  or  abroad  concerning  it. 
He  had  entered  the  council  as  a  soldier ; 
he  quitted  it  an  experienced  diplomatist. 

In  1818,  Villa  Marina  was  appointed 
.Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Tuscany.  The 
situation  at  that  period  was  excessively 
i^rave;  the  whole  of  Europe  was  suffbring 
from  the  effects  of  the  revolution  which 
had  broken  out  in  France;  while  Italy 
was  at  a  white  heat.    The  task  of  the 


diplomatic  agents  of  Sardima  became  re- 
markably diflicult.  The  court  of  Turin, 
in  fact,  fiincied  the  moment  propitious  to 
reorganize  Italy  in  the  direction  and  in- 
terest of  her  traditional  policy;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  clearly  saw  that  it  mn»t 
avoid  trusting  too  much  to  the  reroln- 
tionary  elements,  at  the  risk  of  compro- 
mising its  present  institutions  and  future 
hopes.  It  was,  above  all,  necessary  that 
apprehensions  of  this  nature,  justly  enter- 
tained by  the  other  Italian  powers,  should 
b3  dissipated.  The  mission  of  ^e  Sar- 
dinian diplomatists  was  consequently  very 
diflicult;  it  required  great  tact  and  pru- 
dence. M.  de  Villa  Marina  creditably 
fulfilled  the  duties  which  had  been  in- 
trusted to  him. 

The  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Maurice,  in  1852, 
was  the  reward  of  his  enunent  services. 
In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year 
he  was  sent  to  France,  as  representatire 
of  the  Court  of  Turin.  A  short  time  later, 
the  Eastern  question  broke  out,  with  itB 
menaces  and  complications.  M.  de  VlUa 
31  arina  soon  understood  the  glorious  nut 
which  his  country  might  play  in  the  Eu- 
ropean contest  which  was  about  to  com- 
mence, lie  enlightened  the  Sardinian 
government  on  the  true  condition  of 'af- 
lairs,  and  the  attitude  which  its  interests 
and  honor  counselled  to  it.  As  soon  as  the 
alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two 
great  Western  powers,  the  adhesion  of 
Hedmont  and  her  speedy  union  were 
gained  for  the  cause  of  European  justice. 
M.  de  Villa  Marina  was  the  most  active 
negotiator  of  the  alliance  thencefbrtli 
resolved  on  between  England,  France,  and 
Turin,  and  which  was  ratified  by  the 
treaty  of  the  26th  of  January,  1856. 

M.  de  Villa  Marina  received  firom  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  on  the  signature 
of  this  treaty,  the  Grand  Cron  of  the 
Lerion  of  Honor. 

At  this  period  a  very  grave  ministerial 
crisis  took  place  in  I^edmont.  The  mon- 
astic hiw  had  entailed  very  dangerous 
complications  between  the  court  orTorin 
and  the  Pope ;  the  ministry  itself  was 
divided;  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate 
hesitated  long ;  the  country  was  excited 
and  agitated;  the  calnnet  over  which 
Count  de  Cavour  presided  had  jart  re- 
signed. M.  de  Villa  Marina  was  anm- 
moned  to  Turin  to  give  the  govonmient 
the  benefit  of  his  devotion  and  nis  eonnsel, 
and  he  was  intrusted  with  the  formation 
of  a  new  ministry,  in  agreement  with 
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General  Durando.  Thanks  to  his  com- 
pliant and  moderate  temper,  the  perils  of 
the  situation  were  avoided,  and  tne  crisis 
passed  over  without  any  fresh  disagree- 
ment. This  delicate  task  accomplished, 
!M.  de  Villa  Marina  returned  to  take  up 
his  post  at  Paris,  where  he  acquired  great 
credit  during  the  sitting  of  the  first  Con- 
gress. We  have  fuU  belief  that  he  will 
watch  the  interests  of  his  country  with 
equal  j  ealousy,  now  that  he  is  intrusted  with 
a  more  independent  position,  and  deprived 
of  the  able  assistance  of  Count  Cavoui*. 

Various  rumors  have  been  spread  rela- 
tive to  the  minister  whom  the  Porte 
would  honor  with  the  flattering  post  of 
envoy  to  the  second  Congress.  For  a 
time  it  was  supposed  that  Aali  Pacha 
would  return,  but  the  latest  telegraphic 
dispatches  have  decided  the  question  in 
favor  of  Mehemet  Djemil  BeYj,  the  pre- 
sent Turkish  envoy  to  Paris.  He  is  the 
son  of  Reschid  Pacha,  and  has  accom- 
panied that  distinguished  statesman  on 
his  numerous  European  missions.  We 
should,  therefore,  not  feel  any  surprise  at 
finding  that  Djemil  Bey  grew  conversant 
at  an  early  date  with  that  European  civil- 
ization which  has  so  much  influence  at 
present  on  the  destiny  of  Turkey.  He 
was  attached  to  the  embassy  of  Reschid 
Pacha  in  1841,  when  that  dij^omatist 
came,  for  the  second  time,  to  Paris  as 
ambassador.  In  1845,  when  Reschid  was 
appointed  Grand  Vizier,  he  placed  his  son 
in  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 


Sublime  Porte.  Thence  Djemil  Bey  was 
called  to  occupy  the  position  of  second 
secretary  to  the  Sultan.  This  post  of 
great  confidence  was  the  stepping-stone 
to  the  Paris  embassy. 

Mehemet  Djemil  Bey  is  scarcely  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  combines  distinguished 
manners  with  great  affiibility  of  character. 
The  residence  he  has  enjoyed  at  the  vari- 
ous courts  of  Europe  has  inspired  him 
with  a  marked  sympathy  for  European 
manners  and  customs. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  past 
career  of  the  diplomatists  who  will  so 
speedily  assemble  and  do  their  best  to 
check  once  for  all  the  pretentious  demands 
of  Russia,  let  us  wish  them  success  in  their 
task,  and  trust  that  the  festivities  of  Christ- 
mas may  have  their  peculiar  effect.  And 
even  supposing  that  Russia  prove  obstinate 
at  first,  let  them  not  forget  that  the  Rus- 
sian Christmas  is  carried  over  into  our 
new  year,  and  that  a  few  days  more  or 
less  are  of  little  importance  if  these  ques- 
tions, apparently  so  trival,  are  prevented 
from  emoroiling  the  future  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. The  last  Christmas  season  was 
passed  in  England  with  despondency,  for 
none  could  say  whether  the  war  might  not 
be  protracted ;  and  as  for  the  residence  in 
the  Crimea,  we  did  not  pass  that  on  a  bed 
of  roses.  Let  us,  therefore,  join  in  one 
hearty  wish,  that  the  efforts  of  the  diplo- 
matists may  meet  with  the  anticipated 
success,  and  that  we  have  heard  for  the 
last  time  the  ominous  name  of  Bolgrad. 


«  ^  I     *  m  u 


Mb.  Bessemeb's  Invention. — ^We  had 
the  satis&ction  of  witnessing  yesterday, 
among  a  crowd  of  the  scientific  and  the 
curious,  one  of  this  ingenious  inventor's 
experiments  on  the  manofiicture  of  malle- 
able iron.  From  the  tapping  of  the  blast 
furnace  to  the  production  of  an  ingot  of 
the  malleable  metal,  weighing  about  a 
quarter  of  a  ton,  half  an  hour  only  trans- 
pired; whereas,  by  the  old  process  the 
same  operation  would  have  taken  six 
hours,  producing  an  inferior  article,  with 
a  large  expenditure  of  fuel.  The  experi- 
ment is  highly  imposing,  and,  considered 
in  the  mere  light  of  a  pyrotechnic  exhibi- 
tion, well  worth  seeing.  The  heat  pro- 
duced in  the  molten  mass  by  the  combas- 
tibn  of  the  carbon  chemically  combined  in 


the  cast  iron  is  immense,  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  discharge  of  a  coruscation  of 
sparks  composed  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
along  with  slag.  And  towards  the  termi- 
nation of  the  process,  a  mass  of  all  the 
impurities  of  the  iron  is  vomited  from  the 
furnace  in  the  shape  of  slag.  We  may 
add  that  before  the  performance  of  the 
experiment,  Mr.  Bessemer  delivered  a  lec- 
ture, explaining  the  rationale  of  his  inven- 
tion, which  for  unaffected  clearness,  mod- 
esty, and  simplicity,  reminded  us  of  a 
lecture  of  Faraday.  It  gives  us  pleasure 
to  state  that  the  privilege  of  usmg  the 
invention  has  been  already  disposed  of  to 
the  extent  of  the  annual  production  of  a 
Hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tons  of  iron 
or  steel.— JBcamtner,  Oct.  18. 
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TUSCAN       PROVERBS.* 


Se  tutti  si  potcsflcro  raccoglicro  o  sotto  ccrti  capi  ordinaro  i  Proverbi  italiani,  i  Proverbi  d^ogni  popoIo» 
(ro^ii  et4,  coUe  varianti  di  voci,  d'immaginazioDi  e  di  concetti ;  questo  dopo  la  Bibbia  sorebbe  U  libro  pib 
gravido  di  pcnaicri. — ^Tommas^. 


Tuis  collection  contains  above  six  thou- 
sand proverbs,  either  now  or  rec(mtly 
current  among  the  Tuscan  people — six 
thousand  pithy  utterances  of  their  large 
experience,  of  their  wisdom,  shrewdness, 
and  humor,  of  then'  imagination  and 
fancy,  their  passions  and  moral  sentiment ; 
of  their  ways  of  regarding  life  and  death, 
(xod  and  the  devil.  How  thoroughly 
should  we  know  a  man  were  we  made  ac- 
(juainted  with  six  thousand  expressions  of 
his  permanent  convictions  on  these  sub- 
jects. And  though  it  is  doubtless  more 
iUfficult  to  judge  of  a  people  than  of  an 
individual,  on  the  other  hand  the  evi- 
dence whereon  we  form  our  judgment  in 
the  latter  case  is  seldom,  if  over,  perfectly 
reliable ;  while  as  regards  the  former,  the 
productions  of  the  brain  and  heart  of  a 
])eople — but  especially  their  proverbs — 
are  all  genuine,  all  of  necessity  true  to 
tlie  spirit  of  those  on  whose  lips  they 
have  become  faithful  sayings ;  all,  there- 
tore,  worthy  of  bein^  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  formmg  an  opinion  of 
tlie  people  by  whom  they  were  generated 
or  adopted. 

As  to  the  general  merits  of  these  Tus- 
can adages,  we  are  incUned  to  put  them 
very  high — as  high,  indeed,  except  in 
point  of  humor,  as  the  Spanish  refranes^ 
doubtless  the  best  proverbs  extant.  We 
traverse  Isaac  Disraeli's  assertion,  "  that 
every  tenth  proverb  in  an  Italian  collec- 
tion is  some  cynical  or  some  selfish  maxim 
— a  book  of  the  world  for  worldlings." 
Were  this  the  case  it  would  be  hard  to 
account  for  the  familiarity  with  them  dis- 
played by  men  like  Jeremy  Taylor  and 

♦  KaccoUa  di  Proverhi  Tbscani,  etc,  A  CJolloction 
of  Tuscan  Proverbs,  with  Elucidations.  Drawn 
from  the  MS.S.  of  Giascppe  Giusti,  and  now  en- 
larged and  arranged.    Florenoo.    1853. 


George  Herbert,  as  well  as  for  the  fact 
that  the  first  printed  collection  of  Italian 
proverbs  appeared  in  London  twelve 
years  before  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
when  England  had  so  recently  attained 
to  her  ^enitude  of  national  noibleness. 
Thomas  Fuller,  too,  was  a  student  of  the 
Italian  proverb-literature,  and  some  of 
his  wittiest  sayings  seem  little  bat  trans- 
lations of  Tuscan  soothsaws.  That  z»- 
mark  of  his,  at  all  events,  on  the  intd- 
lectual  deficiencies  of  very  tall  men,  **  that 
ofltimes  such  as  are  built  four  stories  high 
are  observed  to  have  little  in  their  cock- 
loft,-' is  strangely  like  Ze  ccuegramli  dai 
mezzo  in  su  ?ion  s^aditano.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  also,  sends  young  Milton  off  on 
his  travels  with  Ipensieristreitiedilviso 
8ciolto^  ("  close  thoughts  and  open  fiuje,") 
another  Tuscan  proverb,  soondin^  in  his 
ears.  And  on  the  Continent,  besides  the 
eminent  Italians  who  like  Bemi,  Pnlci, 
Ariosto,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  have 
shown  in  their  writings  a  loye  for  an# 
knowledge  of  their  national  popnlar  say- 
ings we  hnd  the  great  ChanceUor  Ozeii- 
stjcm  drawing  from  a  Tuscan  aoaroe, 
(Uonpoco  cervelh  si  qovema  U  manda^ 
the  mot  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  held 
in  remembrance.  We  of  course  aUode  to 
Videbisy  JUi  mi^quam  jtarvd  gapientid 
regitur  mundusy  (Thou  wilt  see,  tny*  son, 
with  how  little  wisdom  the  worid  is  go- 
verned.) 

We  may  first  touch  on  the  adages  il- 
lustrative of  the  superstitions,  mcnle  of 
life,  form  of  religion,  and  utoation  of  the 
Tuscans.  The  popular  superstitions  on 
which  some  of  their  proverbs  rest,  are  in- 
terestuig  to  the  comparative  mythologiat. 
That  involved  in  Per  un  peecaiore  peHmse 
una  nave^  (Through  one  sinner  a  ship  is 
lost,)  seems  to  have  been  credited  by  the 
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mariners  of  Jopp&  in  the  time  of  Jonah,  I 
as  well  as  b;  tiie  sulors  in  the  Danish 
ballad  of  Jon  Rimcutrdaona  Skr^flemaal. 
And  the  first  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  U  ; 
piangere  pusxa  a?  morti  efa  male  o'  vivi,  , 
appeals  in  another  old  Danish  ballad — 
much  more  nobly  expressed,  however — 
where  the  ghost  of  a  dead  knight  says  to 
her  who  had  been  his  lady : 

"  Every  time  thou  art  joyfiil 

And  happy  in  thy  mind, 
The  coffln-botrda  about  me 

With  rose-laaves  all  are  lined. 
Every  time  thou  grievest, 

Sorrowing  in  thy  mood, 
Then  all  within  my  coffin 

Seems  full  of  clotted  blood. 

Xotc  these  also :  "  Blest  is  the  corpse 
that  has  died  on  a  Saturday ;"  "  A  man's 
spittle  snbdues  every  serpent ;"  and 
"  When  there  are  sunshine  and  rain  to- 
gether, the  devil  is  taking  a  wife."* 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  life  indi- 
«iited  by  these  i)roverbB,  a  few  must  have 
been  bom  in  cities  — '*  Everr  one  can't 
have  his  house  on  the  piazza,"  lor  iustanoe ; 
but  "  Every  honae  sees  the  sun,"  and  this, 
"  Courtiers  are  shod  with  water-melon 
rind,"  their  footing  not  being  peculiarly 
secure.  So,  too,  "Amo  swelleth  not 
without  becoming  turbid,"  (whereby  the 

Sarcemiast  would  convey  to  us,  that  sud- 
en  increase  of  fortune  is  seldom  unat- 
tended by  fraudj)  probably  originated  on 
ihe  quavs  of  Florence.  But  with  the 
.'uusent  Italian's  taste  for  &nning,  the 
modem  Tuscan  seems  to  have  inherited 
his  tendency  to  produce  proverbs  relating 
to  or  suggested  by  agricultural  pursuits. 
In  protected  Tuscany,  as  in  free-trade 
EnglancL*'  No  one  says  that  his  granary's 
full;"  "He  that  sows  on  the  highway 
wearies  the  oxen  and  loses  the  seed;"f 
"  The  leaiy  vine  yields  few  grapes ;" 
"  One  thread  of  kindness  draws  more 
than  one  hundred  yoke  of  oxen ;" 
"  l^ere's  no  ploughman  so  expert  as 
never  to  make  a  crooked  furrow ;"  "  A 
sack  of  green  intentions  doesnt  weigh  a 
pound  of  dry  ones;"  and  "When  God 
tpves  us  flour,    the    devil    takes   away 
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*  In  Planden,  if  the  ran  shine  duiiognUn,  tbey  a^ 

eittier  that  the  witches  ore  baking  cakea,  or  that 
there    is    a   ^r  in  belL     See  Thorpe's  Jfi?rft<m 

lfvt^lo^on,  •"A.a.m.  330, 331. 

f  Compira  witii  theoe  twotbenisdkeval  loontnet, 
"  Non  est  in  Bnudo  dirw  qni  dicit,  Abondo,"  anil 
"Non  colit  arvftbone,  qui  semen  maodu  areaB." 

TOL.  XL.— NO.  lU. 


the  sack" — the  applications  of  aSl  these 
are  obvious :  this  is  used,  we  believe,  to 
suggest  the  danger  of  over-taxation, 
"  Whoso  milks  overmuch  draws  blood :" 
r.he  Latins  said  with  less  delicacy.  Qui 
iiimium  emungit  /orliter,  elicit  aangm- 
nem. 

Une  religion  qui  nwurt,  says  Ampere, 
laiaee  toujourt  apreu  elk  ion  phatUAme, 
:uid  the  ghost  of  old  Roman  paganism, 
has,  it  is  well  known,  continned  to  haunt 
Italy  to  the  present  day.  Among  the 
Tuscan  adages,  however,  we  only  note 
one — "  In  prosperity  no  altars  anioks" — 
which  hears  a  trace  of  the  ancient  hea- 
Lhenism.  But  we  might  fill  a  page  with 
proverbs  suggested  by  the  doctrines, 
practices,  or  mstitntions  of  the  Roman 
Church.  For  example:  "To  every  saint 
his  candle ;"  "  Mad  is  the  priest  who  blas- 
phemes his  own  relics;"  "  Foolish  is  the 
sheep  tliat  confesses  to  the  wolf;**  "  Blas- 
phemies are  like  proceBsioufi,"  (returning, 
as  they  do,  to  whence  they  set  forth,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  ot  God's  retalia- 
tions ;)  this  proverbial  simile,  "  To  run 
like  the  devil  from  holy  water;"  and  this 
excellent  saying,  "When  scoimdrels  go 
m  procession  the  devil  carries  the  cross ;" 
when  the  wicked  have  their  own  way 
"the  foremost  in  badness  is  forunost 
also  in  such  honor  as  U  going."  This 
is  Dean  Trench's  gloss;  but  in  pro- 
verbs, as  in  ^  close-packed  thonght, 
ambigmty  is  the  result  of  concen- 
trated utterance,  and  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  last-quoted  adage  rather 
implies  that  when  hypocritical  scoundrels 
perform  a  reli^ous  act,  the  devil  delight- 
edly places  himself  at  their  head,  and 
relieves  them  of  the  onerous  part  of  their 
exhibition.*  One  rule  of  the  monastic 
orders  has  given  rise  to  "  A  misfortune 
and  a  friar  are  seldom  alone ;"  and  this, 
"  If  yon  vrish  to  have  always  something 
to  do,  buy  a  watch,  marry  t  wife,  or  beat 
a  friar,"  may  here  be  quoted,  as  probably 
suggested  by  that  tendency  of  those  or- 
ders, when  attacked,  to  make  common 
cause  with  one  another,  which  Dean 
Trench  has  illustrated  in  his  Letiona  on, 
Proverbs,  so  often  already  reforred  to. 

The  following  (which  need  nq  com- 
ment) are  illnatrntive  of  local  featnreB: 
"  Every  fire-fly  is  not  a  fire ;"  "  Tlie  scor- 


thi*—!!  Critto  e  i  laBtemooi,  foonut  MUpi'*  a 
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pion  sleeps  under  every  flat  stone;" 
and  "  One  flea  does  not  spoil  your  sleep," 
but  thousands  do,  as  many  a  traveUer  in 
Northern  Italy  has  mentally  exclaimed  on 
finding  bis  bed  eflervescent  with  these 
industrious  but  sanguinary  insects. 

Having  thus,  however  slightly,  noticed 
the  proverbs  illustrative  of  the  surface  of 
things  in  Tuscany,  we  may  now  proceed 
to  consider  those  that  are  respectively 
the  outcome  of  the  imagination  and  &ncy, 
the  sense  of  humor,  the  practical  wisdom, 
and  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  Tuscan 
people.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we 
are  Dound  to  admit  the  painful  suspicious- 
ness and  cynicism,  the  bitter  hostility  to 
things  as  they  are,  by  which  some  few  of 
their  sayings  are  characterized.  For  in- 
stance —  *'  God  protect  me  from  my 
friends ;  I  will  protect  myself  from  my 
enemies ;"  **  Speak  to  your  friend  as  if  he 
were  to  become  your  enemy" — ^though, 
grazie  a  Dio^  says  the  editor,  we  mid 
this  also :  ^^  Think  that  thine  enemy  may 
become  thy  friend."*  Note,  too,  this  ex- 
pression of  utter  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  probity — ^^  An  honest  man  hath  a  hairy 
palm."  More  justifiable  is  the  suspicious- 
ness of  these :  Chi  H  loda  in  presema  ti 
biasima  in  asaenzay  and  Za  lingua  unge  e 
il  dente  punge^  {Melle  litua  gladius.)  But 
how  the  popular  jealousy  of  wealth  speaks 
out  in  these — "  To  be  rich  one  must  have 
friends  in  the  devil's  house;"  "All 
waters  go  to  the  sea;"  "The  poor  do 
penance  for  the  rich  man's  sins,"  {Canis 
pecccUum  sua  dependit  The  pig  pays  for 
the  dog's  fault;}  "To  grow  wealthy  one 
requires  three  r's — o  redare,  o  rtibart^  o 
reairej  (to  inherit,  to  rob,  or  to  repeat  like 
a  spy  or  informer.)  And  what  distrust 
of  tne  upper  classes  lives  in  these — "The 


poor  murder  one  another  and  the  lords 
embrace."  "  It's  bad  to  eat  cherries  with 
lords,"  lest  our  eyes,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  our  own  proverbs,  be  sprinted  out  with 
the  stones.  "Laws,"  we  are  also  told, 
"  are  like  spiders*  webs,"  the  harmless  flies 
are  caught,  the  hornets  break  through  the 
meshes.  "  Who  wears  a  good  cape,  shall 
easily  'scape,"  is  another  of  this  class  of 
premises,  from  which  the  Tuscan  Ofelli 
have  drawn  a  pair  of  sensible  conclu- 
sions, ^Who  hath  not  strength  should 
have   his  skin  thick,"   and   "He    that 


•  These  two  are  combined  In  the  Greek  Aet  ^cAfZv 
6cnrp  /utriccvra,  fiiaelv  6i  6inrep  fi^^inrvTa. 
tMUiaara  osonie,  oderis  teB^iiani  amatanuL 


hath  a  head  of  wax  should  not  walk  in 
the  sun" — consoling  themselves,  too,  bv 
observing  that  a  little  wood  was  enough 
for  a  little  oven ;  big  ships,  they  say  also, 
must  have  deep  water ;  and  Chi  a  moUi  da 
terrore^  di  tnolti  abbia  timore^  and  rags 
heal  wounds ;  and  they  have  at  all  events, 
as  good  a  chance  of  getting  to  heaven 
as  any  of  the  signori^  for  one  doesn^t  go 
there  in  a  carriage,  and  a  hammer  of 
gold  won't  break  heaven's  gate. 

The  bitterness  of  some  of  the  fore 
going  must  in  great  meanure  have 
aris^i  from  the  social  inequalities  and 
unhappy  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, for  a  naturally  light-hearted  and 
kindly  spirit  seems  to  live  in  the  follow- 
ing— "  Laughter  does  ^ood  to  the  blood," 
so  that,  as  Autolycus  smgs : 

'*The  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Tour  sad  tires  in  a  mile-iL" 

"  Every  time  you  laugh,**  we  are  far- 
ther told,  "you  take  a  nail  firom  your 
coffin ;"  "  God  helps  menr  iiellowa,* 
{gente  aUegra^  as  a  popular  Inedmontcae 
song  hath  it : 


"  Cheur  gioios  il  del  I'agiula, 
L*  d*n  proverb!  ben  antid 
Sta  rason  chi  la  disputa 
L'd  una  teste  d'arabichr 


ta 


With  natures  so  genial,  with  a  country 
so  beautiful,  and  a  soil  and  climate  that  do 
not  enforce  that  cruel  stmgffle  for  life 
which,  among  the  peasantry  Ef  lees  ikvor- 
ed  regions,  renders  a  cultivatioii  of  the 
imaginative  facultv  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, we  may  well  expect  to  find  poetry 
in  the  sayings  of  these  Tuscans.  And  to 
some  extent  our  expectation  will  not  be 
disappointed.  Although  that  strikinff  one, 
"  Tune  is  an  inaudible  file,**  it  not  found 
in  the  present  collection,  Signor  GHoati 
gives  us  the  lovely  but  nntranriatable 
proverb  on  vainglory — La  j^o/na  vana 
fiorisce  e  non  grana,  *^ Vrmoh,'*  aajft 
Dean  Trench,  speaking  of  its  pM^alM  m 
Spanish,  "would  express  tUs  trath — 
namely,  that  vainglory  can  shoot  up  Into 
stalk  and  ear,  but  can  never  attain  to  thd 
full  grain  in  the  ear.**  And  what  grace 
and  music  are  in  this,  on  a  special  pravi- 
dence — Ifbn  si  muave/bgHa  ehe  J}&  non 
voglioj  (No  leaf  moves  but  God  wiUa  it) 
How  bold  is  the  imagery  ofthjng  "  Ag<a 
in  love,  winter  in  flower;**  ''War  Imsob. 
Hell  unchained  ;**«"  Hope  k  lh«  bnader 
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the  unhappy;"  and  "Fraud  squats  (cova) 
under  a  good  bargain,"  the  right  word  in 
the  right  place,  is  surely  as  true  in  poetry 
as  Mr.  Layard's  tautologous  aphorism  is 
in  politics.  What  pathos  is  in  these :  "To 
a  shattered  ship  every  wind  is  foul,"  and 
"  Summer  is  the  mother  of  the  poor ;" 
the  mother  of  thepoor — ^is  there  no  ten- 
derness in  that  ?  W  hat  delight  in  external 
nature  is  evidenced  by  this — "  Better  be 
bird  of  the  wood  than  bird  of  the  cage ;" 
and  this  so  like  the  celebrated  saying  of 
the  Douglases — "  Better  hear  the  nightin- 
gale sing  than  the  rat  gnaw."  And  how 
vividly  this — "  Under  me  white  ash  lives 
the  burning  coal,"  brings  before  us  the 
fierce  Italian,  pale  with  suppressed  passion, 
and  meditating  that  revenge  which,  at  the 
end  of  an  hundred  years,  shall  still  (to  use 
his  own  words)  have  its  8ucking4eeth, 
(lattaiuola.) 

And  here  we  may  note  the  singular 
fertility  of  fancy  displayed  by  the  Tuscan 
proverb-makers.  For  example,  by  our 
solitary  "One  swallow  does  not  make 
summer,**  they  can  place  not  only  una 
rondins  nxm  fa primavera\  but  these  i^so, 
"  One  flower  does  not  make  a  garland ;" 
"  One  ear  does  not  make  a  sheaf;"  "  One 
basket  of  grapes  does  not  make  a  vintage ;" 
and  finally,  "  One  devil  does  not  make 
hell."  But  the  point  on  which  these  pro- 
verbs testify  with  greatest  force  to  the 
poetic  nature  of  the  Italian,  is  the  frequent 
use  of  the  concrete  (which  "smacks  of 
the  perennial")  in  preference  to  the  ab- 
stract. Where  we,  for  instance,  are  con- 
tented with  the  mere  statement  of  a  fact 
in  moral  or  intellectual  life,  such  as,  "Well 
begun  is  half  done,"  the  Tuscans  say,  "  A 
beard  washed  b  half  shaven."  Where 
we  use  a  common-place  personification,  like 
"  Covetousness  brings  nothing  home," 
they  say,  vigorously,  Ohi  troppo  ahbra^^a 
nuUo  string^  (who  embraces  too  much 
grasps  nothing.)  And  so,  where  we  are 
satisfied  withsapng,"Abunit  child  dreads 
the  fire,"  the  same  thing  from  which  it 
has  sufiered,  the  imaginative  Italian,  with 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  fear, 
and  its  tendency  to  become  exaggerated, 
observes  that  "  A  scalded  dog  dreads  cold 
water,"  or  that  "  He  who  has  met  with 
snakes  fears  lizards." 

The  poetical  proverbs  of  the  Tuscans 
arc,  however,  inferior,  both  in  number 
and  quality,  to  their  humorous  and  satiri- 
cal sayings.  This  may  possibly  be  kc- 
counted  m  by  the  facilities  enjoyed  by 


Italians  of  clothing  any  poetical  thought 
in  harmonious  metrical  language;  possiUy 
by  their  sensitiveness  to  such  scofis  as 
Poeti^  pittori^  strologi  e  musici  fanno  una 
gabbia,  di  maUi,  (Poets,  painters,  astrol- 
ogers, and  musicians,  make  up  a  cage  of 
madmen.)     What  quiet  humor  lurks  in 
this,   "Does    thy  neighbor  annoy  thee, 
lend  him  a  zechin" — ^a  saying  which  may 
recall  the  lovable  simpletonianism  of  Gold- 
smith's Vicar,  and  his  artful  method  of 
getting    rid    of  a    disagreeable  visitor. 
What  quaint  grotesqueness  there  is  in 
this — "  Fence  stand  cap  in  hand,"  ready 
to  bid  good  by  to  us ;  and  in  thia,  on  the 
necessity  of  assimilating  ourselves  Bome- 
what  to  those  with  whom  we  have  to  as- 
sociate :  "  With  awls  one  must  be  a  bod- 
kin."   How  delicately  satirical  is  tbis  on 
"  cheap  humilities" — "  One  may  go  a-foot 
when  one  has  a  good  horse  in  one's  sta* 
ble ;"  and  how  deserved,  unhappily,  is  the 
sarcasm  of  the  following :  "  When  a  tree 
has  &llen,  all  run  to  make  logs  ;"*  "  At  a 
ruined  altar  no  candles    are    lighted:" 
"The  favor  gained,  the  saint  derided;** 
and  "  He  who  has  property  has  relations." 
Showers  of  satiric  arrows  are  aimed  at  na- 
tional peculiarities,  the  German,  be  sure, 
not  escaping.    We  shall  only  quote  this 
good-humored  allusion  to  Teutonic  bibul- 
onsness :  "  To  drink  wine  like  a  German 
— ^in  the  morning,  neat;  at  dinner,  with- 
out water;  at  supper,  as  it  comes  from 
the  bottle."    The  Italian  cities,  also,  are, 
to  use  a  word  of  Isaac  Disraeli's,  pelted 
with  sarcastic  proverbs.     Our  readers  will 
remember  the    Cremaschi  hrusa-CriatL 
At  home,  the  clergy  especially  come  io 
for  hard  knocks.     Doctors  of  the  law, 
(whose  robes,  it  is  said,  are  lined  with  the 
obstinacy  of  clients,)    physicians,   advo- 
cates, attorneys,  fools,  and  millers,  ("  the 
last  to  die  of  mmine,")  are  all  lashed  with 
impartial  severity.  Women,  too,  are  treat- 
ed with  much  want  of  gallantry — ^theae 
proverbial    philosophers    availing    them- 
selves of  the  fact,  that  in  their  tongue 
moglie  rhymes  to  doglie,  and  endeavonng 
to  establish  the  reasonableness  of  bringing 
the  two  words  together.    One  of  the 
scoffs  at  females  has,  however,  much  truth 
in  it,  "  Wise  on  a  sudden,  fools  on  reflec- 
tion," arising,  as  it  does,  from  one  main 
difference  between  the  sexes  in  their  re- 
spective modes  of  considering  a  question 
of  right  or  wrong,  a  woman  being  more 

*  Axbore  dejecta  quivis  ligna  oollic^^ 
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likely  to  be  right  by  clinging  to  her  intui- 
tions than  by  acting  on  tho  result  of  any 
subsequent  exercise  of  her  reflective  pow- 
ers. And  there  is  some  humor  in  the 
suggestion  of  a  man's  despair  at  the  im- 
possibility of  understandmg  a  woman, 
when  it  is  her  interest  to  conceal  her  true 
character :  "  In  buying  horses  and  taking 
a  wife,  shut  thine  eyes  and  commend  thy- 
self to  God.''  The  satire  of  proverbs  does 
not  even  spare  those  who  produced  them. 
How  man^  mournful  Italian  patriots  will 
now  admit  the  truth  contained  in  these 
sayings,  "Who  serves  the  commons, 
serves  no  one,"  and  "  Whoso  builds  on 
the  people,  builds  on  the  sand."* 

In  considering  the  wisdom  of  these 
proverbs,  we  should  note  that,  besides  a 
host  of  shrewd  saws  and  homely  apoph- 
thegms, such  as  those  of -which  most  na- 
tional collections  consist,  this  Tuscan  rcto- 
coUa  is  rich  in  some  saving  of  a  startling 
depth  and,  beauty.  Consider  only  these 
two :  Achiveglia  tiUto  si  rivela^  and  Chi 
tmol  sapere  la  veritd  lo  domandi  aUa  pu- 
ri7a,and  how  they  set  forth  the  necessary 
connection  between  moral  purity  and  the 
intellectual  labor  to  whicn  God  grants 
success,  the  iinal  uplifting  of  the  veil  to 
all  that  watch  in  fiith.  What  truth  and 
manifold  applicability  lie  in  this :  Chi  non 
arde  non  incende^  ("  Who  doth  not  bum, 
doth  not  inflame.")  What  grand  Goethean 
tolerance  is  here,  Chipiu  itUende  piu  per- 
dona — so  long,  at  least,  as  the  saying  is 
not  distorted  into  an  approval  of  the 
counterteit  humility  that  shrinks  from  all 
judging  of  moral  evil.t  And  what  love  of 
knowledge  must  live  in  a  people  with  say- 
ings like  these  upon  their  lips :  E  tneglio 

*  Beforo  leaving  this  head  wc  should  notice  a  few 
proverbs  wliicli,  though  humorous  or  satirical  enough, 
uro  yet  so  coarsely  apparelled  in  their  national  cos- 
nime  as  to  render  Roman  tunics  desirable.  In  Uie 
construction  of  these  wo  liavo  aimed  at  dosoness  of 
tit  rather  tlian  clussicality  of  form.  The  first  girds 
ut  our  tendency  to  find  excuse  for  tho  vilest  acts  of 
tlioso  who  have  once  become  our  favorites:  the 
«)tliors  require  no  comment.  1.  Bonam  consequere 
existimationeni :  commingo  lectum :  dicotur  te  su- 
d'lHse.  2.  Egeni  HuperblA  nates  sibi  detergit  Satlianaa. 
:i.Qui  adverso  vento  mingit  subuculam  madefaoit 
4.  In  rationem  cac;it  vis.  6.  In  cancm  sonescentem 
minguut  lupl 

f  On  which  see  somo  wise  words  in  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor's  Notes  from  Life,  fourth  edition,  p.  33. 
There  are  two  Tuscan  proverbs  connected  with  this 
•ubject,  '^Who  pardons  the  sinner  wrongs  the 
saint,"  and  "To  a  wicked  dog  a  short  rope,"  which 
m  commend  to  all  who  doubt  that  "in  loosing  the 
rope  of  the  gallows  wo  should  simply  bo  lengthening 
the  tether  of  the  ni£Qan." 


easer  mendicante  che  ignorante^  and 
'^  Blessed  is  the  city  whose  prince  is 
learned." 

Turning  now  to  the  hints  these  proverbs 
supply  for  our  guidance  in  practical  life, 
we  may  mention  those  on  ulence.  We 
are  all  familiar  with,  '^Talkers  bow,  the 
silent  reap,"  setting  forth  as  it  does  the 
profitableness  of  quiet  listening,  as  well  as 
with  that  other  on  the  safety  of  silence ; 
II  ta/:ere  nanfu  mai  scritto^  (Silence  was 
never  written.)  Here,  however,  are  foul- 
others,  not  imworthy  of  a  place  beside 
them :  *'  Silent  tongue,  speaking  deeds ;" 
"  A  long  tongue,  a  short  arm ;"  "  Words 
are  female,  deeds  male ;"  and  ^^  The  worst 
wheel  is  that  which  creaks."  Excellent, 
too,  is  the  preaching  of  contentment  and 
resignation  in  these :  ^^  Better  an  ass  ^lat 
carries  you  than  a  horse  that  throws 
you ;"  *^  He  that  holds  the  ladle  helns  the 
soup  as  he  likes ;"  and  ^^  He  that  emoarks 
with  the  devil  must  put  up  with  his  com- 
pany." This  last  is  also  suggestire  of  the 
necessity  of  caution,  and  on  this  point  we 
meet  with  numerous  dicta  :  ^  If  yon  are 
in  a  hurry,  sit  down;"  "Think  much, 
speak  little,  write  less ;"  "  Months  shat, 
eyes  open;"  and  '^When  the  fox  b 
preaching,  hens  beware."  But  that  ovvh 
caution  which  defeats  its  own  ends  is 
blamed  in  ^^  He  that  looks  at  every  dond 
never  makes  the  journey,"  and.  others ; 
and  the  evils  of  that  tendency  to  snper- 
subtelty  of  speculation  which  results  in  in- 
decision are  well  suggested  in  these : 
"  Who  thins  himself  overmuch,  breaks;" 
^^  Who  does  not  end  thinking  does  not 
begin  doing."* 

Such  words  as  these  last  might  perhaps 
be  thought  to  come  more  fitly  under  our 
next  head — ^the  morality  of  the  Tuscan 
proverbs ;  inasmuch  as  the  misuse  of  oar 
mental  gills  ma^  well  be  regarded  as  sa> 
voring  of  injustice  to  onr  feuow-man,  for 
whose  sake  they  were  all  bestowed  opon 
us.  As  touching,  then,  the  ethical  vdue 
of  these  sayings,  we  may  first  note  some 
on  selfishness,  that  commonest  of  all 
offenses  against  morality.  Of  these,  we 
find  many,  such  as  Mai  commune  mcao 
gaudio^\  which  puzzle  one  to  determine 
whether    they  are    sincerely   selfish,  or 

*  The  Servians  have  a  good  prorerb  oq  this  men- 
tal tendency,  bo  characteristio  of  Hamlet  and  Ool^ 
ridge :  "Whilst  the  wise  men  ponder,  tba  fixkls  taks 
the  fortress." 

f  The  Greeks  laid,  Kotvdp  vtwayum  roic  iripOfK^ 
^iwj  (common  ahipwreok,  ooaaolation  fiir  slL) 
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only  (to  use  Dean  Trench's  words)  de- 
tecting selfishness  and  laying  it  bare. 
Some,  however,  such  as  "Foolish  is  ho 
that  torments  himself  to  solace  another," 
and  "  When  there  is  a  fire  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, bring  water  to  thine  own  house," 
are  avowed  preachments  of  a  hard-hearted 
self-love.  That  some  such  unworthy  say- 
ings should  occur  in  a  large  collection  like 
the  present  is  of  course  to  be  expected ; 
every  log  has  its  worm,  every  grain  its 
bran.  But  they  are  inconsiderable  in 
number,  and  well  counter-weighed  by 
many  noble  words  on  charity  and  friend- 
ship. "No  man,"  say  the  Tuscans, 
"  ever  became  poor  through  giving  alms." 
"  Better  a  pam  in  the  pocket  than  the 
heart."  "  God  is  treasurer  to  a  charita- 
ble man" — ^for  has  he  not  laid  up  for  him- 
self treasures  in  heaven?  Note,  too, 
iJavere  ^  non  aolamente  di  chi  Pha^ 
(Havings  are  not  only  his  that  has,)  with 
its  suggestion  of  the  duties  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  property.  And  how  senseless 
the  vice  oi  avarice  is  made  to  appear  by 
these  words,  "  Our  last  garment  is  made 
without  pockets,"  and  "  The  miser  does 
good  only  when  he  dies." 

Let  it  not  be  thougjit,  however,  that 
such  reproofs  of  parisimony  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  condemnation  of  extrava- 
gance or  the  praise  of  an  honorable  fru- 
gality. On  the  contrary,  we  are  told 
that  "  He  who  flings  gold  away  with  his 
hands  seeks  it  with  his  feet" — ^wandering 
forth  in  beggary  or  exile.  Again,  io  spa- 
rango  e  il  primo  guadagno^  "  One  must 
sow  with  the  hand  and  not  with  the 
sack,"  and  so  on  in  a  strain  of  simple  wis- 
dom with  which  Poor  Richard  would 
have  been  delighted.  And  other  work-a- 
day  virtues,  such  as  constancy,  energy, 
and  perseverance,  are  well  recommend- 
ed. Thus,  "  The  tree  often  transplanted 
is  never  laden  with  fruit ;"  "  The  tree 
does  not  611  at  the  first  stroke  ;"  "  Work 
in  jest,  want  in  earnest;"  and  "Only 
they  that  fight  are  crowned,"  a  word  that 
yields  its  higher  meaning  when  applied  to 
the  struggles  of  spiritual  life.  What 
manful  self-reliance  speaks  out  in  this: 
**  A  good  anvil  does  not  fear  the  ham- 
mer." How  this — "A  good  knight  is 
never  at  loss  for  a  lance" — suggested 
the  wealth  of  resource  in  every  vSiant 
heart;  and  how  noble  is  this  identifi- 
cation of  the  dictates  of  honor  with  the 
will  of  God :  Chi  sprezza  Ponore^  sprezza 
DiOy   (Who    slighteth    honor,    slighteth 


God.)*  Men  with  such  brave  thoughts  in 
them  would  naturally  scorn  the  cowardice 
of  concealment  or  lying.  "  One  should 
speak,"  they  say,  "  with  heart  in  hand." 
Chi  tenie  di  dire  no2ii  degno  di  fare^ 
(Who  fears  to  speak  is  unworthy  to  do.) 
"Truth,"  again,  "is  the  daughter  of  Time ;" 
"  Truth  and  oil  come  to  the  top ;"  "  Truth 
may  droop  but  never  perish" — for  is  she 
not  hija  de  Dios^  God's  daughter,  ais  the 
Spaniards  say  ?  But,  as  to  lies — lies  have 
short  legs;  lies  are  lame;  lies  never 
grow  old.  Such  are  the  expressions  of 
the  Tuscans^  faith  in  the  shameful  fall  and 
early  death  of  falsehood. 

Constant,  brave,  truthful,  and  self-re- 
specting as  must  be  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  such  sayings  are  house- 
nold  words,  we  may  well  believe  that 
friendship  would  attain  to  a  noble  develop- 
ment among  them.  And  that  such  is  the 
case  mav,  we  think,  fairly  be  inferred 
from  their  proverbs  on  thla  sulgeet.  On 
the  choice  of  a  friend  we  are  vamed  that, 
"  He  is  a  bad  friend  that  is  a  foe  to  him- 
self," and  that  Duro  con  duro  non  fa  buon 
muro,  (Hard  with  hard  makes  no  good 
wall,)  indicating  as  this  does  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  certain  dissimilarity  between 
those  who  would  cleave  together  in  firm- 
est friendship,  as  the  wise  singer  chants  to 
a  kindred  spirit : 

**  And  80  my  wealth  resembles  thine, 
But  he  Mta4  rich  where  I  was  poor, 
And  he  supplied  my  want  the  mare 
As  his  unlikenessjitt^  mineJ'* 

Then,  on  one  natural  result  of  commu- 
nity in  sorrow,  "Friendships  are  made 
in  prison,"  so  always  that  tne  prisoners 
are  capable  of  friendship,  as  is  surely  the 
case  with  many  in  the  jails  of  Austrian 
Italy  and  Naples  at  the  present  day.  To 
preserve  our  friend's  afiection  we  are  en- 
joined to  "  Respect  him  in  his  presence, 
praise  him  in  his  absence,  help  him  in  his 
need."  Then,  on  the  inestimable  value  of 
true  friendship,  when  thus  preserved,  we 
find  many  words,  such  as,  "  One  friend  ia 

♦  The  graciouB  tact  and  dignity  which  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  among  men  with  such  a 
saying  appear  in  the  foUowing :  E  meglio  esser  eor* 
teas  morto  che  viUan  vivo,  (Better  be  a  courteous 
corpse  than  a  living  boor;)  Una  coi teniae unfiorCy 
(A  courtesy  is  a  flower ;)  Donor e  eor.orepregare  e  do" 
lorCj  (To  give  is  honor,  to  entreat  is  grief;)  and  we 
are  told  non  nominiire  la  fine  in  casa  deW  impiccatOy 
(not  to  mention  the  halter  in  the  house  of  him  that 
was  hanged,)  and  even  ^^  not  to  remind  the  devU  of 
the  cross." 
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worth  a  hundred  relations,"  or,  in  another 
form,  "  Heart  is  worth  more  than  blood ;" 
and  this  beautiful  one,  "  Friends  have  their 
purses  tied  with  a  spider's  thread,"  sug- 
gesting, as  it  does,  like  the  Greek,  ra  riov 
<j)ik(M)v  KOLva^  complete  freedom  of  partici- 
pation, not  alone  m  material  wealth,  but 
m  all  treasurous  thoughts  and  aspirations. 
From  such  recognition  of  the  worth  and 
happiness  of  friendship  grew  not  only  that 
belief  in  the  essential  sociality  ot  man 
which  gave  rise  to  the  old  Greek,  "  One 
man,  no  man,"  "  One  God,  many  friends," 
and  our  Tuscan,  Compagnia  d*unOy  com- 
pagnia  di  niimo  ;  compagnia  di  dice,  coni- 
pagnia  di  Dio^  etc.,  but  also  the  sonnet 
addressed  by  the  greatest  of  the  Tuscans 
to  his  poet-friend,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  inadequate  trans- 
lation : 

"  Guido,  I  wish  that  Lappo,  thou  and  I 
Were  borne  away  by  some  sweet  wizardrie, 
And  set  on  board  a  barque  that  o*er  the  sea 
In  any  wind  at  our  firee-will  should  fly ! 
Then  no  mischance,  nor  any  churlish  wea- 
ther. 
Should  wield  the  power  to  impede  our  way ; 
But  longings  not  to  part  would  grow  and 

Through  always  living  in  one  mind  together. 
And  might  the  gracious  wizard  bring  us 

there 
Thy  Vanna,  Bic6  and  our  Lappo^s  queen, 
Whose  number  on  my  roll  is  twice  fifteen  !* 
Then,  ever  rapt  in  love-discourses  rare, 
Each  of  the  damosels  would  feel  content, 
As  we  should,  I  am  very  confident" 

Fine  as  were  some  of  the  sayings  of  the 
ancient  Latins  on  fnendship,  for  want  of 
Christmnity  and  northern  reverence  for  wo- 
man they  could  never  have  produced  such 
proverbs  on  Love  as  we  find  in  any  mod- 
em Italian  collection.  Besides  that  well- 
known  one,  "He  who  has  love  in  his  heart 
has  spurs  in  his  sides,"  we  find,  in  this 
book  of  Giusti's,  "Love  knows  no  mea- 
sure;" "  Love  warms  more  than  a  thousand 
fires  f*  "  Who  would  be  loved  must  love," 
(Nvith  which  may  be  compared  Dante's 
Amor  ehi  a  nuffo  amato  amar perdona,) 
and  "  Love  is  neither  bought  nor  sold,  but 
love  is  given  to  guerdon  love,"  setting 
t»)i»th  the  energy  of  a  loving  heart,  the  un- 
purohn<*abloness  of  love  and  its  measure- 
less filth  and  devotion.  And  how  pure 
and  cliivah-ous  is  the  chime  of  this,  Di  bu- 

*  T)(inre  allndi-««  to  a  list  wliich  he  had  made  of 
xho  n:o8t  th?aiiri''iil  ladioA  in  Fioreuce.  Bico  is  hip 
ioviijg  word  for  JDeatrice. 


one  armi  e  armato  ehi  da  buona  donna  i 
amato — words  that  the  Red-cross  Knight 
might  have  sung  when  parting  with  IJiul 

ft  may  well  be  imagmed  £at  men  with 
such  high  views  of  their  relations  to  their 
fellow-creatures  YnH.  not  be  found  back- 
ward in  confessing  the  goodness  and  wis- 
dom of  the  ways  of  Go£  What  fiuth  in 
the  divine  aH-mercifulness  is  here — Geau 
piglia  tutti — Christ  lays  hold  of  all ;  or 
as  Dante  sings : 

Labont^  divina  ha  si  gran  braccia^ 
Che  prcndo  cio  che  si  rivolye  a  lei, 

though  truly  the  proverb  may  tug^st 
righteous  retribution  as  well  as  altimste 
forgiveness.  What  reliance  on  Ood'B  wis- 
dom is  manifested  in  this  assertion  of  the 
necessity  of  identifying  our  wills  with  ffia: 
Bisogna  volere  quel  che  Dio  vuole.  And 
how  vividljr  the  consequences  of  warri^ 
with  His  will  are  suggested  by  this :  **  He 
that  flings  stones  at  God  aims  them  at  his 
own  head."  The  Greek  proverb,  of  whidi 
this  reminds  one — ig  rbv  oipavw  rofeietf 
(Thou  shootest  thine  arrows  at  heaven) — 
merely  indicates  the  folly  of  a  theomaehos, 
without  alluding  to  the  swift  retribution 
he  is  sure  to  meet  with.  And  this,  **  Who 
has  God  for  a  friend  has  the  saints  in  his 
pocket,"  though  a&miliar,  is  not  an  irrev- 
erent expression  of  the  uselessness  of  inter- 
vention between  man  and  his  Creator. 
What  humble  acknowled^ent  is  here  of 
our  deficiency  in  autoplastic  power :  "  We 
are  all  clay,  and  God  is  the  potter.** 
Humble  too  are  the  confessions  that 
"Whoso  knows  witJiout  Christ  knows 
nothing,"  (involving  as  this  does  an  ae- 
knowledgment  of  the  nuUitr  of  instraction 
as  the  means  of  education  when  nnpervad- 
ed  by  a  spirit  of  fiiith  and  righteonsnesSi) 
and  that  Ohi  ha  ad  aver  bene^  dormenM 
gli  viene — as  the  Psalmist  sajs,  It  is  vain 
for  you  to  rise  up  early,  to  sit  up  late,  to 
eat  the  bread  of  sorow,  far  this  Me  giietk 
His  beloved  during  skip. 

But  let  it  not  be  deemed  that  either  bodr 
Qy  or  spiritual  inactivitv  is  landed  by  these 
Tuscan  proverbs :  **  A  lazy  man,**  we  find, 
"  is  the  devil's  bolster  " — ^for  the  sluggard 
may  well  be  represented  as  yielding  rest 
to  one  who  knows  so  well  the  spontaneitj 
and  constancy  of  the  up-growth  of  sin  in 
tlie  souls  of  the  indolent.  And  hardly 
shall  we  find  a  dchortation  from  sloth  of 
cither  kind  stronger  than  this:  "Labor 
as  if  thou  wert  to  live  alway,  but  pray 
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If  thou  wert  to  die  this  day,"  which  pro- 
verb is  quoted  by  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his 
Holy  Living^  ana  seems  to  have  roused 
him  to  surpass  it  in  vigor : 

**  Do  all  the  parts  of  your  duty  as  earnestly  as 
if  the  salvation  of  all  the  world,  and  the  whole 
glory  of  €rod,  and  the  confusion  of  all  devils, 
and  all  that  you  hope  or  desire,  did  depend 
upon  every  one  action." 

This  may  well  be  compared  with  the 
exhortation  delivered  seven  hundred  years 
ago  by  the  Rabbi  Jehudah  Ben  Samuel 
Hallevi: 


How  long  in  lap  of  childhood  wilt  thou  sleep? 
Remember   youth,    like    chaff,    has    flown 
away. 
Does   Life's    spring    last  forever?    Rise  and 
reap! 
Lo  Eld,  foreboding  draweth  nigh  to-day. 
Shake  off  the  loorld  as  birds  astir  at  dawn 
Shake  from  their  wings  the  d/renching  dews  of 
night ; 
Oh  I  flee  and  seek  firom  sin  deliverance, 

From  earthly  vanities  that  with  the  might 
Of  waves  surround  thee  firom  the  Rock  with- 
drawn. 
Among  the  righteous  souls  to  Him  advance ' 
Who  spareth  not  to  pour  His  stream  of  Lovft 
and  Light 


Frna  Ff«Mr*s  MagiBlne. 


THE     KING     OF     DENMARK'S     RIDE. 


BY  THB  HON.   MBa  NORTON. 


WoBD  was  brought  to  the  Daoiflh  King 

(Eurryf) 
That  the  love  of  his  heart  lay  suffMng, 
And  pined  for  the  comibrt  hte  voice  would  bring ; 

U)h  I  ride  as  though  you  were  flying/) 
Better  he  loves  each  golden  carl 
On  the  brow  of  that  Scandinavian  girl, 
Than  hia  rich  crown  jewels  of  ruby  and  pearl : 
And  his  Rose  of  the  Isles  is  dying  I 

Thirty  nobles  saddled  with  ^leed; 

(Hurry  /) 
Each  one  mounting  a  gallant  steed 
Which  he  kept  for  batSe  and  days  of  need ; 

(0^/  ride  as  (hough  you  were  flying f) 
Spurs  were  struck  in  foaming  flank — 
Worn-out  ohargers  staggered  and  sank — 
Bridles  were  slackened,  and  girths  were  burst- 
But  ride  as  they  would,  the  King  rode  flrst^ 
For  hia  Rose  of  the  Isles  Uiy  dying  I 

His  nobles  are  beaten,  one  by  one, 

(-Surry/) 
They  have   fainted,   and  faltered,  and  homeward 

gone; 
His  little  fisdr  page  now  follows  alone— 

For  strength  and  for  courage  trying  I 


The  Sluig  looked  back  at  that  fisuthful  child ; 
Wan  was  the  face  that  answering  smUed ; 
They  passed  the  drawbridge  with  elatterbig  din. 
Then  he  dropped ;  and  only  the  Cmg  itde  hi 
Where  his  Boae  of  the  isles  lay  dying! 

The  King  blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle  horn ; 

(Silence  t) 
No  answer  came ;  but  fUnt  and  forbm 
An  echo  returned  on  the  cold  gray  mom, 

Like  the  breath  of  a  spirit  sighing. 
The  castle  portal  stood  grimly  wide ; 
None  welcomed  the  King  fh>m  that  weary  ride ; 
For  dead,  in  the  light  of  the  dawning  day. 
The  pale  sweet  form  of  the  weloomer  lay. 
Who  had  yearned  for  his  voice  while  dying  1 

The  panting  steed,  with  a  drooping  crest, 

Stood  weary ! 
The  King  returned  from  her  chamber  of  rest, 
The  thi(£  sobs  choldng  in  his  breast^ 

And,  that  dumb  companion  eyeing — 
The  tears  gushed  forth  which  he  strove  to  check, 
He  bowed  his  head  on  his  charger's  neck — 
**  0  steed  1  that  every  nerve  didst  strain, 
Dear  Steed,  our  ride  hath  been  in  vain 
To  the  halls  where  my  love  lay  dying  !** 
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MACAULAY      ON      JOHNSON. 


Mr.  Macaulay  has  not  renewed  his  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Croker,  and  those  lovers  of 
Bport  who  may  have  looked  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  Memoir  with  the  eager- 
ness displayed  by  children  for  the  practical 
jokes  of  the  Christmas  pantomimes,  will 
miss  from  its  pages  the  strong  spice  of 
personal  animosity.  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
not,  indeed,  mentioned  the  name  of  his 
ancient  rival  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  quarterly  Reviews ;  nor  has  he 
once  referred  to  the  celebrat^  edition  of 
Boswell.  The  biography  gains  by  the 
silence  or  the  good  humor  of  the  biogra- 
pher. It  is  grave,  earnest,  and  powerful 
— a  miniature  life,  well  shaped  and  well 
written,  worthy  of  the  historian,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  moralist.  Can  we  bestow 
higher  praise  ? 

Of  course,  the  fiicts  of  Johnson's  life  are 
known  to  every  one.  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
added  nothing  to  the  store ;  but  he  has 
told  the  old  story  affectionately  and  warm- 
Iv,  seizing  with  the  eye  and  marking  with 
tne  hand  of  a  master  those  minute  traits 
and  angles  which  individualize  character. 
As  we  close  his  page,  altough  we  know 
that  we  have  acquired  no  fresh  informa- 
tion about  Johnson,  yet  we  have  somehow 
acquired  a  firmer  impression  of  the  man. 
We  have  seen  our  old  friend  once  more. 
We  have  looked  into  his  eyes  and  touched 
his  side.  No  new  line  in  tne  face,  no  new 
pulse  of  the  heart,  has  broken  the  long  and 
tender  recollection;  but  we  come  away 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  man  freshly 
and  firmly  renewed  as  from  a  personal  in- 
terview. 

Mr.  Macaulay  presents  Johnson  at  that 
middle  period  of  his  career  when  his 
struggle  was  most  fearful  and  his  rewards 
most  scanty : 

"  The  misery  of  that  struggle  needed 
no  aggravation,  but  was  aggravated  by 
the  sufferings  of  an  unsound  body,  and  an 
unsound  mind.  Before  the  young  man  left 
the  university,  his  hereditary  malady  had 
broken  forth  in  a  singularly  cruel  form. 
He  had  become  an  incurable  hypochon- 


driac. He  said  long  after  that  he  had 
been  mad  all  his  life,  or  at  least  not  per- 
fectly sane;  and,  in  truth,  ecoentricities 
less  strange  than  his  have  often  been 
thought  grounds  sufficient  for  absolyine 
felons,  and  for  setting  aside  wills.  His 
grimaces,  his  gestures,  his  matterings, 
sometimes  diverted  and  sometimes  terri- 
fied people  who  did  not  know  him.  At  a 
dinner-table  he  would,  in  a  fit  of  absence, 
stoop  down  and  twitch  o£f  a  lady's  shoe. 
He  would  amaze  a  drawing-roon  by  sud- 
denly ejaculating  a  clause  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  He  would  conceive  an  imiatell]- 
gible  aversion  to  a  j^articular  alley,  and 
perform  a  great  circmt  rather  than  see  the 
nateful  place.  He  would  set  bis  heart  on 
touching  everv  post  in  the  streets  thronsh 
which  he  walked.  If  by  any  bhanoe  ne 
missed  a  post,  he  would  go  back  a  hun- 
dred yards  and  repair  the  omission. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  disease,  his 
senses  became  morbidly  torpid,  and  his 
imagination  morbidly  active.  At  one 
time  he  would  stand  poring  on  the  town- 
clock  without  being  able  to  tell  the  hour. 
At  another,  he  would  distinctly  hear  his 
mother,  who  was  many  miles  ofl^  calling 
him  by  his  name.  Bat  this  was  not  the 
worst.  A  deep  melancholy  took  posses- 
sion  of  him,  and  gave  a  dark  tinge  to  all 
his  views  of  human  nature  and  (n  human 
destiny.  Such  wretchedness  as  he  endur- 
ed has  driven  many  men  to  shoot  them- 
selves, or  drown  themselves.  Bat  he  was 
under  no  temptation  to  commit  saimde. 
He  was  sick  of  life ;  but  he  was  afirud 
of  death;  and  he  shuddered  at  every 
sight  or  sound  which  reminded  him  of  the 
inevitable  hour.  In  religion  he  found  but 
little  comfort  daring  his  Ions  and  frequent 
fits  of  dejection ;  for  his  reugion  partook 
of  his  own  character.  The  light  from 
heaven  shone  on  him  indeed,  but  not  in  a 
direct  line,  or  with  its  own  pure  splendor. 
The  rays  had  to  struggle  throojgh  a 
disturbing  medium :  thev  reached  him  re* 
fractcd,  dulled  and  discolored  by  thethidc 
gloom  which  had  settled  on  bis  soul ;  and 
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though  thoy  might  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
guide  him,  were  too  dim  to  cheer  him." 

Years  of  privation — often  of  hanger — 
soured  a  man  naturally  jovial,  and  embit- 
tered a  heart  naturally  kind : 

*'  His  manners  had  never  been  courtly. 
They  now  became  almost  savage.  Being 
freauontly  under  the  necessity  of  wearing 
shabby  coats  and  dirty  shirts,  he  became 
a  confirmed  sloven.  Being  often  very 
hungry  when  he  sate  down  to  his  meals,  he 
contracted  a  habit  of  eating  with  ravenous 
greediness.  Even  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  even  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  the 
sic:ht  of  food  affected  him  as  it  affects 
wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  His  taste 
in  cookery,  formed  in  subterranean  ordi- 
naries and  alamode  beef-shops,  was  far 
from  delicate.  Whenever  he  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  near  him  a  hare  that 
had  been  kept  too  long,  or  a  meat-pie  made 
with  rancid  butter,  he  gorged  himself 
with  such  violence  that  his  veins  swelled, 
and  the  moisture  broke  out  on  his  fore- 
head. The  affronts  which  his  poverty  em- 
boldened stupid  and  low-minded  men  to 
offer  to  him  would  have  broken  a  mean 
spirit  into  sycophancy,  but  made  him 
rude  even  to  ferocity.  Unhappiljr  the  in- 
solence which,  while  it  was  defensive,  was 
pardonable,  and  in  some  sense,  respect- 
able, accompanied  him  into  societies  where 
he  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. He  was  repeatedly  provoked  into 
striking  those  who  had  taken  liberties  with 
him.  All  the  sufferers,  however,  were 
wise  enough  to  abstain  from  talking  about 
their  beatings,  except  Osborne,  the  most 
rapacious  and  brutal  of  booksellers,  who 
T)roclaimed  everywhere  that  he  had  been 
knocked  down  by  the  huge  fellow  whom 
he  had  hired  to  puff  the  Harleian  Li- 
brary." 

Mr.  Macaulay  dwells  with  satisfaction 
on  the  fact  that  Pope  was  kind  to  Johnson, 
though  it  is  not  known  that  the  two  men 
ever  saw  each  other — and  the  contrast 
between  the  old  poet  and  the  young  poet 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  scratch  in, 
with  his  etching-needle,  a  group  of  the 
companions  of  Johnson's  poverty  and 
struggles : 

'^  Among  Johnson's  associates  at  this 
time  may  be  mentioned  Boyse,  who,  when 
his  shirts  were  pledged,  scrawled  Latin 
verses  sitting  up  in  bed  with  his  arms 
through  two  holes  in  his  blanket,  who 
composed  very  respectable  sacred  poetry 
when  he  was  sober,  and  who  was  at  last 


run  over  by  a  hackney  coach  when  he  was 
drunk ;  Hoole,  sumamed  the  metaphysical 
tailor,  who,  instead  of  attending  to  his 
measures,  used  to  trace  geometncal  dia- 
gi*ams  on  the  board  where  he  sate  cross- 
legged  ;  and  the  penitent  impostor,  George 
Psalmanazar,  who,  after  poring  all  day, 
in  a  humble  lodging,  on  the  folios  of  Jew- 
ish rabbis  and  Christian  Mhers,  indulged 
himself  at  night  with  literary  and  theolo- 
^cal  conversation  at  an  alehouse  in  the 
city.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  at  this  time  Johnson  con- 
sorted, was  Richard  Savage,  an  earl'^s  son, 
a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  who  had  seen 
life  in  all  its  forms,  who  had  feasted  amonff 
blue  ribbons  in  St.  James's  Square,  sad 
had  lain  with  fifty  pounds  weight  of  iron 
on  his  legs,  in  the  condemned  ward  of 
Newgate,  This  man,  had,  after  many  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune,  sunk  at  last  into  ab- 
ject and  hopeless  poverty.  His  pen  had 
failed  him.  His  patrons  had  been  taken 
awav  by  death,  or  estranged  by  the  riotous 
prorasion  with  which  he  squandered  their 
Dounty,  and  the  ungrateftii  insolence  with 
which  he  received  tneir  advice. 

"  He  now  lived  by  begging.  He  dined 
on  venison  and  champagne  whenever  he 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  borrow  a  gui- 
nea. If  his  questing  had  been  unsuccessful, 
he  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger  with  some 
scraps  of  broken  meat,  and  lay  down  to 
rest  under  the  piazza  of  Covent  Garden  in 
warm  weather,  and,  in  cold  weather,  as 
near  as  he  could  get  to  the  furnace  of  a 
glass-house.  Yet,  in  his  misery,  he  was 
still  an  agreeable  companion.  He  had  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotes  about 
that  gay  and  brilliant  world  from  which 
he  was  now  an  outcast.  He  had  observed 
the  great  men  of  both  parties  in  hours  of 
careless  relaxation,  had  seen  the  leaders  of 
opposition  without  the  mask  of  patriotism, 
and  had  heard  the  prime  minister  roar 
with  laughter  and  tell  stories  not  over  des- 
cent. During  some  months  Savage  lived 
in  the  closest  familiarity  with  Johnson ; 
and  then  the  friends  parted,  not  without 
tears.  Johnson  remamed  in  London  to 
drudge  for  Cave.  Savage  went  to  the 
West  of  England,  lived  as  he  had  lived 
everywhere,  and  in  1748  died,  penniless 
and  heart-broken,  in  Bristol  Jan.  Soon 
after  his  death,  while  the  public  curiosity 
was  strongly  excited  aboutnis  extraordina- 
ry character,  and  his  not  less  extraordinary 
adventures,  a  life  of  him  appeared  widely 
different  from  the  catchpenny  lives  of  emi- 
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nent  men  which  were  then  a  staple  artiole 
of  manu&cture  in  Grub  Street.  The  style 
was  indeed  deficient  in  ease  and  yarietj ; 
and  the  writer  was  evidently  too  partial 
to  the  Latin  element  of  our  language. 
But  the  little  work  with  all  its  faults,  was 
a  master-piece.  Ko  finer  specimen  of 
literary  biography  existed  in  any  language, 
living  or  dead ;  and  a  discerning  critic 
might  have  confidently  predicted  that  the 
auuior  was  destined  to  oe  the  founder  of 
a  new  school  of  English  eloquence." 

Against  this  picture  we  will  hang  an- 
other sketched  with  equal  ease  and  care — 
a  picture  often  painted,  in  words  and 
in  colors,  and  never  better  than  by  Mr. 
ICacaulay: 

*«  To  discuss  questions  of  taste,  of  learn- 
ing, of  casubtry,  in  language  so  exact  and 
so  forcible  that  it  might  have  been  printed 
without  the  alteration  of  a  word,  was  to 
him  no  exertion,  but  a  pleasure.  He  lov- 
ed, M  he  said,  to  fold  his  legs  and  have 
his  talk  out.  He  was  ready  to  bestow 
the  overflowings  of  his  full  mind  on  anv 
body  who  womd  start  a  sabject,  on  a  feU 
low-passenger  in  a  stage-ooach,  or  on  the 
person  who  sate  at  the  same  taUe  with 
him  in  an  eating-house.  But  his  oonver- 
satioa  was  nowhere  so  brilliant  and  strik- 
ing as  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  few 
friends,  whose  abilities  and  knowledge  en* 
abled  them,  as  he  onoe  expressed  it,  to 
send  him  back  every  ball  that  he  threw. 
Some  of  these,  in  1764,  formed  themselves 
into  a  dub,  which  gradually  became  a 
formidable  power  in  the  commonwealth  of 
letters.  The  verdicts  pronounced  by  this 
conclave  on  new  books  were  speedilv 
known  over  all  London,  and  were  suffi- 
eient  to  sell  off  a  whole  edition  in  a  day, 
or  to  condemn  the  sheets  to  the  service  of 
the  trunk-maker  and  the  pastiy-oook* 
Nor  shall  we  think  this  strange  when  we 
consider  what  great  and  various  talents 
and  acquirements  met  in  the  little  frater- 
nity. Goldsmith  was  the  representative 
of  poetry  and  light  literature,  Reynolds  of 
the  Arts,  Burke  of  political  eloquence  and 
political  philosophy.  There,  too,  were 
Gibbon,  ttie  greatest  historian,  and  Jones, 
the  greatest  unguist  of  the  age.  Garrick 
brought  to  the  meetings  his  inexhaustible 
pleasantry,  his  incomparable  mimicry,  and 
his  consummate  knowledge  of  stage  effect. 
Among  the  most  constant  attendants  were 
two  high-bom  and  high-bred  gentlemen, 
closely  bound  together  by  friendship,  but 
of  widely  different  characters  and  habits ; 


Bennet  Langton,  diatingiuahed  by  Ui  akill 
in  Greek  literature,  by  the  orthodokr  of 
of  his  opinions,  and  by  the  sanctity  of  his 
life ;  and  Topham  Beauderk,  renowned 
for  his  amours,  his  knowledge  of  the  gay 
world,  his  &stidious  taste,  and  his  sarcas- 
tic wit.  To  predominate  over  soeh  a  so- 
ciety was  not  easy.  Tet  even  over  aoch  a 
society  Johnson  predominated.  Burke 
might  indeed  have  dispoted  the  aaprema- 
G^  to  which  others  were  under  the  neoes- 
nty  of  submitting.  Bat  Burke,  thoag^ 
not  generally  a  very  patient  listener,  was 
content  to  take  the  second  part  when  Jolm- 
son  was  present ;  and  the  dub  itself  con- 
sisting of  BO  many  eminent  men,  ia  to 
this  day  popularly  designated  as  Johnson's 
Club." 

Mr.  Maoaulay  very  freely  critioiBea  John- 
son's writings,  praising  warmly  and  abus- 
ing warmly,  as  his  manner  is.  Of  this 
literarv  criticism  we  present  a  specimen 
from  tne  remarks  on  Johnson's  edition  of 
Shakspeare: 

**  This  publication  saved  Johnscm's  eha- 
racter  for  honesty,  but  added  nothinflMto 
the  fiune  of  his  abilities  and  learning.  The 
prefitce,  though  it  oontaina  some  good 
passages,  is  not  in  his  best  manner.  The 
most  valuable  notes  are  those  in  which  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  showincr  how  atten- 
tively  he^£«d  daring  many  ye^  ofanrved 
human  li&  and  human  nature.  Tlie  best 
specimen  is  the  note  on  the  diaiacter  of 
Jrolonius.  Nothing  so  good  is  to  be  found 
even  in  Wilhehn  Meister's  admirable  ex* 
amination  of  ^^  Hamlet."  Bat  h«re  prmee 
must  end.  It  would  be  diffiooh  to  name 
a  more  slovenly,  a  more  worthless  editian 
of  any  great  classia  The  reader  may 
turn  over  play  after  play  withoit  finding 
one  happy  conjectural  emendatiODtOr  one 
ingenious  and  satisfactory  explanation  of 
a  passage  which  had  bafflea  preceding 
commentators.  Johnson  had,  in  his 
prospectus,  told  the  world  that  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task  whieh  he  had 
undertaken,  because  he  had,  as  a  lexioo* 
grapher,  been  under  the  neoeasity  of  tak- 
mg  a  wider  view  of  the  English  fangnay 
than  any  of  his  predecessors;  That  his 
knowledge  of  our  literature  was  extensive 
is  indisputable.  But  nnibrtnnately,  he 
had  altogether  neglected  that  very  part 
of  our  literature  with  which  it  is  espe^iat- 
ly  desirable  that  an  editor  of  Shak^Mave 
cdiould  be  conversant  It  is  dangerous  tO 
assert  a  negative.  Yet  little  wifi  be  risl^ 
ed  by  the  assertion,  that  in  the  two  folia 
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volames  of  the  English  Dictionary  there 
is  not  a  single  passage  quoted  from  any 
dramatist  of  the  Elizabethan  asre,  except 
Shakspeare  and  Ben.  Even  n-om  Ben 
the  quotations  are  few.  Johnson  might 
easily,  in  a  few  months,  have  made  hmi- 
self  well  acquainted  with  every  old  play 
that  was  extant.  But  it  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  a  ne- 
cessary preparation  for  the  work  which  he 
had  undertaken.  He  would  doubtless  have 
admitted  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  in  a  man  who  was  not  &miliar 
with  the  works  of  .^chylus  and  Euripi- 
des to  publish  an  edition  of  Sophocles. 
Yet  he  ventured  to  publish  an  eoition  of 


Shakspeare,  without  having  ever  in  hia 
life,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  read  a 
single  scene  of  Massinger,  Ford,  Decker, 
Webster,  Marlow,  Beaumont  or  Fletcher. 
His  detractors  were  noisy  and  scurrilous. 
Those  who  most  loved  and  honored  him 
had  little  to  say  in  praise  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duty  of  a 
commentator.". 

Poor  Boswell  fares  indifferently  at 
the  hands  of  his  old  assailant.  Indeed, 
in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Macaulay  b  as 
much  too  harsh  as  Mr.  Carlyle  is  too 
lenient  in  his  treatment  of  the  weak  and 
garrulous,  but  reverential  and  devoted 
BoswelL 


>*  ' »^»i 
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OuB  brave  traveller  is  not  a  man  of 
great  bulk,  but  for  boldness,  perseverance, 
and  enterprise,  a  very  Hercmes.  During 
his  long  and  weary  peregrinations,  he  has 
travelled  over  11,000  imles  of  Southern 
Africa,  the  greater  part  of  which  journey 
was  never  before  trodden  by  the  foot  of 
European.  His  first  expedition  extended 
from  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
African  continent  to  Loando  m  the  tenth 
degree  of  south  latitude  on  its  western 
coast,  over  twenty-four  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  nine  of  longitude,  mostly  on  his 
own  feet,  with  the  occasioiial  help  of  those 
of  an  ox,  the  dainty  vehicle  of  South- 
Africa.  His  second,  last,  and  greatest 
journey  took  him  across  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  from  the  tenth  degree  of 
south  latitude  on  the  western  shore  to  the 
eighteenth  degree  on  the  eastern,  that  is, 
from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to  that  of 
the  Indian  Ocean;   and  he  is  the  only 


European  who    ever  accomplished  this 
perilous  undertaking. 

Dr.  Livingston's  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Southern  Africa  are  chiefly  coo- 
fin^  to  departments  of  geography,  geo- 
logy, and  zo&logy.  Up  to  toe  twen* 
tieth  degree  of  soudi  latitude,  the  country 
retains  the  same  character  of  waterless 
aridity  which  belongs  to  the  British  poe- 
ses»ona  at  its  extremity;  but  north  of. 
this  lies  a  valley  plateau,  temj^rate  in  cli- 
mate, salubrious,  fertile,  and  irrigated  by 
copious  perennial  streams.  As  described 
by  Dr.  Livingston,  it  would  seem  a  great 
oasis  extendmg  northward  none  knew 
how  &x.  The  highest  mountains  he  en- 
countered did  not  exceed  the  elevation  of 
5000  or  6000  feet,  and  the  peaks  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  reported  by  former 
travellers,  and  which  m  the  latitude  of 
twenty  degrees  would  have  indicated  an 
Alpine  elevation^  turned  out  to  be  only 
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peaks  of  white  auarts  The  }>rincipal 
rirer  on  the  track  is  the  Zambesi,  which 
fidls  into  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  strait 
which  divides  Madagascar  from  the  main 
land.  This  is  in  some  places,  in  the  inte- 
rior, a  thousand  yards  oroad,  with  a  suf- 
ficient depth ;  but  then  it  is  as  disappoint- 
ing as  an  Australian  stream,  for  it  is 
obstructed  by  rapids,  by  spreading  into 
shallow  marshes,  and  by  disembogumg  in 
many  mouths,  all  obstructed  by  impassa- 
ble sand-bars.  In  short,  it  is  not  naviga- 
ble, except  here  and  there  by  boats. 

In  geology,  the  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Livingston  are  important,  comprising 
coal,  some  seams  of  which  were  fifty-seven 
inches  broad,  ores  of  iron  and  of  copper, 
with  extensive  fossilized  animal  and  vege- 
table remains.  The  fauna  is  even  more 
abundant  than  in  any  hitherto  visited 
parts  of  Southern  Africa,  making  the 
country  almost  one  den  of  wild  beasts. 
The  larger  animals  consisted  of  the  ele- 
phant, the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus, 
some  half  dozen  of  the  horse  family,  but 
not  the  noble  animal  himself,  the  Cape 
ox,  the  lion  and  his  fiivorite  prey,  the 
bounding  antdope  of  numerous  species, 
from  the  size  of  a  hare  to  that  of  a  heifer. 
Dr.  Livingston  had  the  good  fortune  to 
add  three  new  species  to  the  number  al- 
ready known. 

The  teeming  frequency  of  savage  ani- 
mals points  but  too  clearly  at  the  paucity 
of  the  human  race.  The  pleasant  plateau 
is  occupied  by  pure  negroes,  but  the 
country  immediately  south  of  it  by  Caf- 
fres.  Of  the  actual  condition  of  society 
among  the  many  tribes  visited  by  our  ad- 
venturous traveller,  the  information  he 
has  as  yet  furnished  is  but  scant.  Among 
some  of  them  the  women  are  stated  to 
have  a  paramount  authority,  rather  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  fact  asserted  at 
the  same  time,  of  one  man  having  often 
five  of  them  to  his  own  share.  They  have 
domesticated  the  ox,  but  seemingly  no 
other  animal.  Thev  have  acquired  the  art 
of  making  malleable  iron,  and  turn  it  to 
the  fabrication  of  their  assegais  or  javelins, 
but  whether  they  apply  it  to  any  worthier 
use  Dr.  Livingston  did  not  say.  They 
cultivate  maize,  but  whether  with  the 
help  of  a  wooden  spud  and  hand-broom, 
or  with  plough  and  harrow,  was  not 
stated.  Altogether  the  inhabitants  of 
Central  Southern  Africa  would  seem  to  be 
in  a  fiir  lower  state  of  society  than  even 
those  of  the  western  coast  further  north.  I 


Dr.  Livingston  enumerated  the  commo- 
dities of  Central  Southern  Africa,  which 
he  judged  adapted  to  foreign  commerce ; 
they  were  the  following:  cotton,  the 
fibres  of  certain  textile  plants,  which  he 
did  not  name  j  indigo,  the  medicinal  cin- 
chona or  Jesmt's  bark,  the  me£oinal  smi- 
lax  or  sarsaparilla,  bees'  wax,  ivoiy,  coal, 
and  ores  of  iron  and  copper,  with  gold, 
the  washings  of  the  sands  of  livers.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  learned 
traveller  is  not  a  little  mistaken  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  these  articles,  with  re- 
spect, indeed,  to  all  of  them,  in  ao  fiir  as 
commerce  is  practically  conconed.  Thus, 
he  states  that  he  saw  whole  fields  of  wild 
indigo  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Portu- 
guese settlement  of  Tate,  from  which  he 
jumps  to  the  conclusion,  that  indigo  is  to 
become  at  once  an  export.  There  are 
150  species  of  the  genus  of  plants  to 
which  those  yielding  indiffo  belong,  and 
of  these  but  five  which  yield  the  drug, 
indeed,  but  two  that  are  conddered  worUi 
cultivating.  All  those  that  yield  indigo 
are  natives  of  India  and  America,  and  not 
one  of  Africa.  What  our  traveller  saw  was 
no  doubt  one  of  the  145  species  that  yield 
no  indigo,  but  if  it  had  been  a  tme  indim 
of  which  he  saw  whole  fields,  that  womd 
not  have  much  mended  the  matter  when 
there  is  neither  skill  nor  capital  to  con- 
duct the  rather  difficult  process  of  ex- 
tracting the  drug.  Neitner  Mexioana, 
Peru>ians,  or  Hindoos,  so  greatly  aape- 
rior  to  any  Africans,  ever  of  thenuelyea 
produced  a  marketable  indigo. .  Bnropean 
skHl,  and  European  capital  to  die  amonnt 
of  millions,  would  be  necessary  6r  ha  pro- 
duction. 

Then  Dr.  Livingston  described  himiwlf 
as  having  seen  whole  forests  of  dnbhona 
or  Peruvian  bark,  and  a  profiirion  of  aar- 
saparilla ;  but  as  the  true  medicinal  dn- 
chona  and  medicinal  smilax  or  aarsajMiridii 
are  natives  of  America,  and  neither 
of  Asia  or  of  Africa,  the  pobabili^ 
is,  that  he  mistook  one  speciea  of  cin- 
chona  for  another,  and  one  speoiea  of 
smilax  for  another,  which  is  very  mnch  aa 
if  one  were  to  mistake  a  nightshiade  fer  a 
potato,  or  a  charlock  for  a  cabbage.  Aa 
to  the  cotton,  and  metallic  ores  and  ooal, 
it  would  be  a  delusion  to  expect  any  thfaig 
from  them,  existing  as  they  do  amcmflP  ft 
rude  people,  and  some  hundreds  of  nSea 
in  the  interior  of  a  country  without  Foada 
or  navigable  rivers.  One  nict  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Livingston  is  ccHuAiuive 
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of  the  uncommercial  character  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Central  Southern  Africa.  The  in- 
dustrious bee  is  as  busy  there  as  in  other 
tropical  countries,  but  the  inhabitants  eat 
the  honey,  and  throw  away  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  the  comb,  the  wax,  and  they 
are  perhaps  the  only  rude  people  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  who  are  so  8tui)id  as 
to  do  so. 

If  the  enumerated  commodities  were 
all  real,  and  some  of  them  unquestionably 
belong  to  the  realm  of  fancy,  their  value 
for  all  useful  purposes  would  be  much  like 
that  of  gems  in  "  the  dark  unfiithomed 
caves  of  ocean,"  or  of  flowers  "  bom  to 
blush  unseen."  Generations  must  pass 
away,  and  the  whole  frame  of  African 


society  undergo  a  sarpiising  revolution, 
before  they  can  be  elaborated  into  utility, 
The  South-Africans  of  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Livingston  are  less  industrious,  less  po- 
lished, less  civilized,  than  were  the  Bri- 
tons of  Julius  Ccesar ;  but  twenty  centu- 
ries may  do  much  for  them,  as  they  have 
done  for  ourselves.  Then,  indeed,  they 
may  possibly  perform  the  voyage  from 
31elinda  to  Calicut  by  steam  in  five  days, 
which  it  took  Vasco  Di  Gama  three  and 
twenty  days'  sail  to  accomplish,  with  the 
monsoon  at  his  poop.  They  may  even  go 
further,  and  we  may  &ncy  them,  after  a 
sufficient  lapse  of  ages,  spanning  the  Mo- 
zambique channel  and  tne  Indian  Ocean 
w4th  an  electric  cable. 


■  ■»  I   I  fc « 


Sources  of  thb  Nile. — ^The  Expedi- 
tion to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
which  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  initiated, 
and  which  has  occupied  for  the  past  six 
months  the  attention  of  the  learned  of 
Europe,  after  delays  inevitable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  such  matters,  has  started. 
The  Count  d'Escayrac  de  L'Auture,  to 
whom  the  command  has  been  intrusted, 
after  having  obtained,  on  the  20th  of  last 
July,  the  Viceroy's  approbation  of  the 
plan,  came  to  Europe  to  procure  the  ne- 
cessary adjuncts  for  the  execution  of  his 
enterprise.  Authorized  to  select  twelve 
assistants,  he  sought  in  Austria  oflUcers  of 
topographical  celebrity;  in  PriLSsia,  a 
well-mformed  engineer ;  in  France,  natu- 
ralists; in  England,  nautical  assistance; 
and  America  has  ftirnished  him  with  an 
excellent  photographer,  so  necessary  on 
such  an  exploration.  He  has  selected,  in 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  the 
necessary  instruments  for  observations  of 
the  greatest  variety,  and  nothing  has  been 
neglected  that  coiid  by  any  possibility  in- 
terest the  scientific  world.  Magnetic  ob- 
servations will  not  be  neglected.  The 
Infusoria  invisible  to  the  eye  will  be  j 
studied  according  to  the  custom  of  the  , 
most  ])erfect  naturalists.  Geography  will 
rest  on  astronomical  observations.  Ethno- 
graphy, so  full  of  interest  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  will  be  the  object  of  the  constant 
attention  and  particular  efforts  of  men 
whose  knowledge  has  been  alreadyproved. 
Photographv  will  lend  to  science  the  most 
valuable  assistance.     It  will  thus  bring  be- 


fore the  eyes  of  learned  men  the  new 
world,  and  the  people  of  Europe  will  be 
able  to  see  all  the  Expedition  will  have 
encountered  most  interesting  and  remark- 
able. This  Expedition,  which  has  for  its 
aim  the  discovery  of  portions  of  Africa 
where  the  foot  of  the  white  man  has  never 
trod,  promises  to  make  us  better  acquaint- 
ed with  these  unknoTm  countries  than  we 
are  even  with  some  parts  of  Europe.  The 
expenses  of  the  Expedition  will  be  con- 
siderable, as  the  Viceroy  has  provided  it 
with  everything  that  can  forward  its 
success,  ana  a  sufficient  escort  will  protect 
these  missionaries  of  civilization  during 
their  perilous  expedition.  Numerous 
boats  with  steamers  will  transport  them 
up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  last  point  where 
the  river  is  navigable.  The  Expedition 
has  everything  in  its  favor  in  tne  great 
experience  of  its  commander  and  the  gen- 
erous ardor  of  those  who  take  part  in  it. 
The  Count  d'Escayrac  does  not  deceive 
himself  as  to  the  difficulties  which  attend 
him ;  but  whatever  obstacles  he  may  en< 
counter,  he  is  prepared  to  meet  and  to 
conquer.  The  Count  started  on  the  3d 
of  this  month  for  Trieste,  and  was  to  leave 
on  the  18th.  His  companions  join  him  at 
Cairo  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
the  Expedition  will  then  begin  to  ascend 
the  Nile.  We  shall  expect  its  return  in 
two  years,  wliich  will  prove  an  event  in 
the  scientific  world;  tor  whatever  hap- 
pens, the  prolonged  stay  of  twelve  learned 
Europeans  in  the  most  unknown  part  of 
the  world  can  not  fail  to  create  interest. 
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Grauam  Lectures:  The  Cokstitution  of  the 
Human  Soul.  Six  Lectarcs  dcHvorccl  at  t)io 
Brooklyn  Institute,  Brook! jn,  New-York.  By 
RiCHAKD  S.  Storrs^  D.B.  Now-Yofk :  Carter 
Jb  Brothers.     530  Broadway:    1857.    Pp.338. 

These  Jjcctarcs  were  delivered  before  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  wliicli  was  founded  by  the  lato  Augustus) 
Graham,  Esq.,  by  a  liberal  donaticm  in  his  lifetime, 
and  by  a  legacy  in  his  will  of  the  noble  sum  amount- 
ing in  all  to  nearly  $70,000.  It  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  his  benevolence,  genial  in  its  flruits 
and  more  enduring  tlian  marble.  The  lecturer.  Dr. 
Storm,  holds  the  gifted  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  His 
mental  vision  soars  over  a  wide  field  gathering  up 
the  richest  gems  of  truth,  and  exhibiting  them  in 
gorgeous  language  of  thought  and  expression,  alike 
attractive  and  instructive.  These  lectures  now 
given  to  the  public  by  the  author,  and  published  by 
tho  Institute,  will  add  to  the  well-earned  reputation 
of  Dr.  Storrs  as  a  lecturer,  preacher,  and  divine. 
A  volume  like  this,  composing  these  lectures  rich  in 
ttie  treaHures  of  thought,  suited  and  adapted  to  the 
nature  and  wants  of  the  soul,  which  is  its  theme, 
entering  into  its  inner  chamber,  and  discoursing 
upon  its  varied  and  eviT-chonging  phenomena,  is 
worth  a  hoat  of  ephemeral  and  confectionary  vol- 
umes which  occupy  the  time,  fire  the  imagination, 
without  improving  the  mind  or  mending  the  heart 
We  commend  it  to  all  who  love  to  feast  on  the  luxu- 
ries of  sound  and  instructive  literature,  and  the 
science  of  the  soul. 

The  Three  Gardens:  Rdbn,  Gethsemane,  and 
Paradise;  or,  Man's  Ruiir,  Redemption,  and 
Restoration.  By  William  Adams,  D.D.,  Pas- 
tor of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
New- York.  Charles  Scribner,  377  Broadway, 
Publisher.     Pj>.  284. 

Thb  instructive  pastor,  preacher,  and  eloquent 
author  of  this  good  l>ook,  comprising  fldeen  chapters 
or  **  Pastorly  Addresses."  embodying  *'the  principal 
tacts  of  the  Cliristian  system,"  conducted  his  large 
church  and  congregation  of  intelligent  minds,  step 
by  step,  Sabbath  aAer  Sabbath,  along  the  avenues 
and  walks  and  groves  of  these  most  interesting  gar- 
dens; inlialing  the  healthflil  fragrance,  admiring  the 
blossoms,  plucking  the  flowers,  inviting  them  all  to 
partake  of  the  fruits  which  are  found  on  every  tree, 
and  which  have  ripened  in  the  genial  beams  of  the 
great  central  "  Sun  of  Righteousness.**  From  what- 
ever ptoint  they  started  in  their  Sabbath  morning 
walks  in  tlie  circular  paths  of  these  celestial  gardens 
of  truth,  "  each  radius"  led  them  bock  to  the  "  focal 
centre — the  life  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ." 
This  volume  is  given  to  the  public  that  othera  may 
read  and  follow  in  their  footsteps  through  tlie  gar- 
dens, linger  under  the  trees  with  groat  delight,  and 
eat  tho  fruit  thereof  and  live  forever. 


Elements  of  Moral  Philosopht,  Analtticai^ 
Syntiieticai^  and  Practical.  By  Hubbard 
WiNSLOW,  Author  of  InteUectual  Philoaophy.  1 
vol.  12ma  Pp.  480.  New-Yoik:  D.  Applettm 
&  Co.,  346  Broadway. 

This  is  a  book  of  eminent  merit  The  nathor  has 
devoted  much  time  and  made  carefiil  investigntioo, 
and  from  long  experience  in  teaching,  is  woU  qoali- 
fied  for  the  important  duty  of  preparing  mxcb.  a 
treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy.  A  very  competent 
judge  of  its  merits  says :  '*  This  treatiso  on  Moral  Phi- 
losophy commends  itself  by  its  clear  arrangement  of 
the  topics,  its  perspicuity  of  language,  and  its  constant 
practical  bearings.  I  have  been  particulariy  pleswd 
with  tho  views  of  Conscience,  as  not  a  single  primi- 
tive fiicuity,  but  including  in  the  phenoBsena  at 
the  mind  tliat  have  respect  to  monl  dietiiictioiiik 
and  with  the  discussion  of  the  Natural  Principles  of 
Morality,  making  tliem  to  converge  in  reljgioiL  The 
frequent  and  pertinent  illustrations  which  an  pre- 
sented of  the  princii)les  of  the  treatise,  and  the 
Scriptural  character  c^  tlie  explanation  of  the  parti- 
cular duties,  will  make  the  work  both  attractive  and 
valuable,  as  a  text-l>ook,  imparting  instruction  upon 
this  critical  part  of  philosophy." 

Memories  or  Bethany.  By  the  author  of  Morn- 
ing AND  Night  Watches.  New-Yqric:  Bobsit 
Carter  ft  Brothers^  630  Broadway.    P]p.  288i. 

The  Christian  pilgrim  who  would  love  a  risit  to 
Bethany  and  its  hallowed  soenes  and  disririied  aMO- 
ciations  and  to  walk  in  the  (botsteps  of  ths  Son  of 
God  on  his  memorable  errand  of  sympatic  tnd  af- 
fection, will  find  in  this  neat  and  charming  book  a 
rich  repast  for  a  hungry  mind.  The  cMldxen  of  be- 
reavement will  And  in  it  elements  of  oonaolatioQ  to 
cheer  tlieir  sadness  and  dry  up  the  springs  of  sorrow. 


ITandel.  —  Tho  Sacred  Harmonic 
issued  a  circular  respecting  the  Handel  Commemor^ 
tion  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  May  next.  AppfiCBr 
tions  more  than  suflBcient  to  fill  the  orebestm  bave 
reached  the  committee,  and  plans  ars  now  hBtag 
arranged  for  a  scl(x>tion  of  the  most  efUdentTOoaUsli 
prior  to  commencing  a  series  of  metropoUtan  duffil 
rehearsals.  A  largo  force  of  men  are  emplojed  al 
Messrs.  Gray  and  Davisson^s  fiustory,  in  the  New 
Road,  upon  the  organ  which  is  to  be  tned  at  the 
festival  It  will  occupy  a  space  fifty  Ibet  wide  by 
twenty-five  feet  in  depth,  besides  the  platibrma  re- 
quired fur  tho  bellows  and  the  sixteen  wind  leasr* 
voirs— a  total  of  square  feet  exceeding  that  piovldid 
for  the  orchestra  at  the  Surrey  Gardens  Ifosie  HaQ. 
Some  of  the  Uirge  pipes  already  oomplsted'  mn 
tested  a  few  days  since  with  marked  wurrsw  Tha 
Society  also  gratoAilly  adcnowledses  the  UbsnUtiy  of 
ItL  Victor  Schcelcher  in  liaving  placed  at  their 
posal  for  Uie  purposes  of  Che  CommeinoraliqB 
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invaluable  collection  of  MSS.  used  by  TIandcl  in 
conducting  his  own  works  which  have  lately  como 

inlo  his  possession. The  names  oF  the  English 

ciiuuiiittcc  in  aid  of  the  Huile  Couimemoration  of  tho 
hundredth  anniversary  of  llanders  death  have  been 
published. 

Alexander  Dumas  and  his  Publishers.— Alex- 
andiT  Dumas  coninienecd  some  months  ago  a  suit 
ftjrainst  hi-s  publishers,  Messrs.  Michel  Levy  and 
IJrotlMTs  and  the  journal  Ijt  Suck,  which  may  well 
b«»  fl.ii*sed  among  the  curious.  Ac^-ording  to  tho 
details  of  the  trial  as  publislicd  by  tho  journals,  it 
D}»iHars  that  the  Sikk  and  the  publu^hing  hoiwe  of 
Miciiel  Levy  liave  brought  out  in  live  years  20') 
volumes  of  tho  works  of  M.  Dumas.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  volumes  I  Voltaire  is  eclipsed,  and 
M.  Dumas  is  still  writing !  He  reclaims  the  price  of 
ninety  volumes  on  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-flvo, 
or  u  sum  of  730,345  franca. 

But  in  this  enormous  parade  of  volumes,  it  must 
bo  recollected  that  M.  Dumas'  diluted  stylo  leaves 
Hiuro  white  papcT  than  black,  that  his  paragraphs 
are  single  lines,  his  single  linos  are  exclamations, 
and  his  exchunations  monosyllablea  As  he  £prowa 
older  he  puts  more  and  more  white  paper  on  his 
pages,  and  it  is  a  curious  but  perhaps  not  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  that  his  idean,  also,  are  under- 
going the  same  process  of  increasing  tniiisparency. 
Tho  utter  and  duplorable  faihiro  of  his  two  lust  dra- 
matic efforts  sliowd  this  exhaustion  of  intellect 

A  itKiK)KT  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction shows  that,  in  1855,  1148  origimd  works, 
and  01  translations  were  published.  The  imports 
into  Russia,  in  1855,  amount  to  1,191,745  volumes, 
that  is,  3U5,23u  more  than  in  1854;  22,G<i8  works, 
numbering  in  all  71,008  volumes,  were  imported 
into  Poland. 

The  American  ruhlishtra^  Circular  and  Literary 
Gazette  is  published  every  wci'k  at  $2  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance;  and  claims  tho  favorable  consider- 
ation of  all  individuals,  companies,  and  associations, 
who  t;ike  an  interest  in  tho  making,  selling,  buying, 
or  reading  of  books. 

Kvcry  numbi-r  contains  the  title  of  books  issued 
during 'the  week,  with  their  size,  price,  number  or 
i'acrs,  and  PUBUSHEii.  Appleton's  Buildings,  Kew- 
York. 

A  MANrwTiiPT  of  about  one  liundrod  pages,  writ- 
ten by  the  philosopher  Kimt,  and  which  has  hitherto 
remained  unknown,  has  just  been  discovered  in 
Berlin.  Attempts  are  about  to  bo  mado  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  that  city  to  photograph  old  manu- 
scripts. 

Professor  Francesco  Orioli,  who  recently  died 
in  liome,  at  the  ripe  age  of  aeventy-live,  was  a  man 
of  vast  scientific  knowledge,  but  lie  had  principally 
devoted  himself  to  political  economy,  archa}olog>', 
and  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  for 
many  years  Professor  of  Physical  Science  at  the 
University  of  Bologna,  and  has  written  in  the  course 
of  Ills  long  life  an  immense  number  of  renews, 
pamphlets,  and  books  on  yarioos  subjecta 

Longfellow's  poem  "Hiawatha"  has  attained  the 
honors  of  translation  into  (Jcrman  at  the  hands  of 
the  well-known  poet.  F.  Frbiugrath.  It  will  ap- 
pear shortly,  with  a  frontiapieoe  designed  by  Lsutei 
of  DusieldorC 


Whilst  J.  Michblet's  charming  work  on  the 
"  Life  of  the  Birds"  is  making  the  round  of  the  Con- 
tinent in  t)ie  ibnn  of  translations,  nnd  is  winning 
golden  opinions  everywhere,  no  English  j^blisher 
appears  as -yet  to  have  pUccd  it  on  his  list  We 
would  not  exchange  those  agreeable  pages  for  many 
a  ponderous  tome  on  oniithology,  and  inTite  to  it 
the  earliei*t  attention  of  the  purreyors  lor  our  liten^ 
ture,  who  would  no  doubt  find  a  grateftil  public  for 
it  among  tlie  ladies. 

The  important  MSS.  of  Xatzeb  HomfAiRS  db 
IIeli^  who  died  at  Ispahan  in  1848,  are  now  being 
printed  at  Paris,  and  thu  great  album  illustrating  his 
travels,  -  and  containing  upwards  of  one  hundred 
plates,  is  in  course  of  publication. 

Derby  k  jACKso?f  issue  ''Tlie  Merchant's  and 
Banker's  Register,  for  1867,"  edited  by  J.  Smith 
Homans.  It  cont^iius  a  great  variety  of  im]x>rtant 
information  concerning  Banks  and  Banking;  articles 
on  matters  pertaining  to  commerce,  and  much 
valuable  matter  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits. 

Queen  Victoria  ani)  the  Daugiiter  of  Charles 
L — Tlie  monument  to  tho  momory  of  the  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  which  tho  Queen  of  England  commis- 
sioned Baron  Maroclietti  to  execute,  has  been  erect- 
ed in  St.  Thomas  Cliurcli,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight* 
where  tlie  princess,  who  died  in  captivity  at  Carit- 
brook  Castle,  lies  buried.  The  monument  represents 
tho  figure  of  a  youthful  female  reclining  in  a  recess, 
resembling  tlie  cell  of  a  pri^n.  The  pillow  on  which 
the  head  of  tlio  flgurc  rests  is  an  open  Bible,  in  which 
can  bo  seen  tho  following  words :  "  Como  unto  ma 
all  ye  tliat  are  heavy  laden,  nnd  I  will  give  you 
rest."  The  following  inpcription  is  on  the  monu- 
ment: To  tho  momory  of  the  Princc-ss  Eliiuibeth, 
Daughter  of  King  Charles  I.,  who  died  at  Carisbrook 
Castle,  on  Sunday,  Sept  8.  1C50,  and  is  iiiterred  be- 
neath tho  chancel  of  this  church.  This  monument  is 
erected  as  a  token  of  refpeot  for  her  virtues  and  of 
sympathy  for  her  sutTerings,  by  Victoria  R.  1856. 

CnARLBs  V.  AND  RIB  TABLE. — "  A  Venetian  envoy 
at  this  court,  in  the  latter  part  of  Charles's  reign, 
tolls  US  that,  iM'foro  rising  in  the  mommg,  pottied 
capon  was  usually  served  to  him,  prepared  with 
sugiir,  milk,  and  spices ;  after  which  he  would  turn 
to  sleep  again.  At  noon  lie  dined  on  a  variety  of 
dishes.  Soon  after  vetqiers  he  took  anoUicr  meal, 
and  later  in  the  evening  supped  heartily  on  andio- 
vies,  or  some  other  gross  and  savory  food,  of  which 
he  was  particularly  fond.  The  invention  of  his  cooks 
was  sorely  puszled  how  to  deviso  rich  and  high- 
seasoned  dishes  to  suit  liis  palate ;  and  his  maitrt 
dJiCtelf  much  pen>lexed,  told  his  discontented  master 
one  day,  knowing  his  passion  for  time-pieces,  that 
'  he  really  did  not  know  what  he  could  do,  unless  it 
wero  to  serve  up  his  majesty  a  fricasso  of  watches.' 
The  reply  bad  the  effect  of  provoking  a  hearty  lau^ 
Ihnn  the  Kmperor — a  circumstance  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  tho  latter  days  of  his  reign." — PrescotL 

England.  —  A  Parliamentarr  paper  Just  imed, 
gives  an  account  of  the  national  income  and  expen- 
diture during  the  two  years  of  tho  late  war,  namely, 
fh)m  March  31st,  1854,  to  March  31st,  1856.  In 
1864-5,  tho  incomo  from  all  sources  was  64,o91,000L, 
and  tho  expenditure  70,236,00UL  In  the  following 
year,  the  income,  by  means  of  the  increased  proportj 
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tax,  w«  increaaed  to  T0,563,000L,  and  the  ozpendi- 1 
tiiroro90to93,U9.000;.,  bomgonbotb  ymta  mgroaa 
exceu  oT  expendituro  of  1S,W,OOOL,  wluch  wea 
miiinlj  pronded  for  by  loans.  AinoiiK  the  items  of  \ 
inoRMcd  oxpenditure,  comparing  tbo  Istler  with 
the  rormer  oT  t)ie  yean  ipecifled,  wo  find  cliarpies  of  i 
odtecting  tbo  Revonue  increased  fVoni  2,724,0001.  to 
3,863,0001.,  which  is  rUher  less  tlian  the  proportion- 
ate increase  ol  the  mmB  coltocted ;  the  iotereat  on  | 
dulit  incraaaod  ttom  SI.BGl.OOOJ.  to  IS.IIl.OliOJ:: 
but  tbs  great  itama  of  increase  were  of  course  for  i 
War  Sorvleea,  in  which  wo  find,  io  the  two  yoara 
rcspcctivelj,  tho  annj  ezpenses  set  down  as  S,3S0,- 
OHOI.  and  17,3SG,000Lj  the  navj,  14,490,0001.  and  I 
19,6S1.000(.;  and  the  Ordnance,  6,450,000/.  and  I 
10.411,0001:  I 

Sill  SSOW  IIjIBMB'B  LlOHTHIKO  CONDtTCTORR — A 

disixitcli  Jias  reached  the  Admiralty  from  Roar  Ad- 
miral Bnice,  commnndiiig-  the  aqnadron  in  the  Pa-  I 
ciflc,  staling  that  on  the  ovonlng  of  the  22d  October 
laiit,  in  lat.  18  23  N.,  Ion.  105  24  W.,  his  Bag  eliipthe 
Monarch,  wan  Btruck  by  ligbtniug.  The  ship  ia 
llttod  witli  Sir  Snow  Hania'a  syBtem  of  electncAl 
conduet«r.  The  sloctiical  discharge  Ibll  on  the  spin- 
dle of  the  main  royal  mast,  and  passing  dowD  the 
conductor  went  clear  into  the  sea  with  a  Iromcndoaa 
crash,  without  any  dsowge  being  sustuned.  Such 
was  the  excited  slate  of  tho  mr,  and  bo  oumerous 
and  vivid  wcro  the  olectriml  sparks  all  around,  that 
the  ship  at  fltat  was  thought  to  bo  on  fire.  There  ia 
llttio  doubt  but  that  her  U^csty's  ship  has  been  sav- 
ed Irom  partial  destruction,  and  the  lives  of  many 
men  prescned,  through  the  inslrumentality  of  tbo 
capnciouB  electrical  conductor  permanently  fixed  in 
the  masts  and  hull  or  tho  vessel — Lotvion  paper. 

A  LEiTicR  fhim  Widdin  says:  "We  have  tbia 
morning  heard  a  sound  which  the  people  of  Bul- 
gana  have  uct  lieard  for  agee — the  sound  of  a  bell 
calling  tho  ChiiitiaiiB  to  church,  in  order  to  thaoli 
Ood  lliat  the  Sultan  lias  been  plaaaed  to  restore  us 
oar  liberty  of  worship."  Widdin  is  the  first  Bul- 
garian ton'n  lluit  lia9  received  a  belL  The  Turks 
have  complained  to  the  Fashu  about  il^  bot  he  boa 
referred  them  to  the  Sultan.  We  ask  whether  an 
appeal  like  this  could  equally  bo  referred  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain  or  the  Pope,  ia  favor  of  the  Ftotest- 
ants,  or  any  non-Gatholica  7 

Hb.  Wilijui  BBon'N,  the  distinguished  member 
of  Fariiamcnt  for  South-Lancashire,  baa  undertaken 
at  his  own  expense,  to  erect  an  cdifioe  for  tho  Free 
Public  Lilimry  of  Liverpool,  A  sum  of  $160,000, 
it  is  thought,  will  bo  suiBcient  for  the  purpose, 

Paris  at  present  possesses  35  largo  libraries. 
Some  are  public;  others  only  partly  so;  aud  tli« 
greater  number  aro  exclusively  devoted  to  certain 
estibllHbiuenLs.  The  public  libraries  are :  The 
Bibliothoque  Impcri.-ile,  with  1,400,000  printed  vol- 
umes, about  300,000  pamphlcU,  and  80,000  manu- 
scripts ;  the  Anennl,  220,000  volumes  and  6000 
manuscripts;  Sainlo  Gcoevievc,  150,000  volumes, 
4000  msQUScripts;  Uazarin,  a)M>ut  1 20, 000  volumes, 
GOOO  manuscripts;  tbo  rlorboone,  S0,000  volumes; 
the  City  of  Paris,  65,000  volumes,  300  maauscripts; 
tho  Kcole  de  Meilicine,  40,000  volumes ;  the  Museum 
oTNatural  Historj'  at  tho  Jardin  dea  Plantes,  36,000 
TDlumcs;  the  Invaltdcs,  30,000  volumes;  the  Con. 


LiTEK&BV  lyanrmiottg. — There'  are  in  tb«  TTnitad 
Slates  133  colleges,  with  more  than  1000  proressai« 
and  having  more  tlum  13,000  students.  They  hav* 
oitensive  Liboratorios  and  astrouomical  instnimeut^ 
and  libraries  containing  more  than  a  millioa  of  vol- 
umes. There  are  about  40  medical  scIumIs,  with 
about  S60  profNsors,  and  GOOO  students.  There  ai« 
44  theological  schools,  with  137  profeaaor^  and 
betnttcn  1300  and  1400  student*.  There  aie  IS 
hiw-schools,  and  about  600  students, 

Okb  of  the  earliest  pnx)eediDg8.eir  tha  next  m>- 
sion  of  the  British  Parliament  will  be  to  ask  th« 
country  for  a  sum  of  money  fbr  the  ontBt  of  tha 
Princesa  Royal,  and  something  handsome  in  the 
shapo  of  a  dowry.  Tho  Prince  of  Pnuna,  Kir  tha 
present,  has  nothing  more  than  the  fortune  whidi 
his  father  settles  upon  him,  although  he  moat  lurinr- 
ally  inherit  the  throne,  and  the  vHst  wealth  of  the 
khig,  ere  many  years  are  over.  ITw  Prince  oT 
Walee  will,  early  next  year,  entar  Into  posaBwion  oT 
Uarlborough  House,  and  have  hla  Nparate  hotne- 
bold,  though  that  will  not  be  Teij  km-  at  imiiiiC, 
and  mainly  consist  of  his  mtaten  uia  tnton;  and 
he  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  atOl  imdn  the  can  of 
his  august  parents.  The  experinmit  mttll  Piinoa 
Alfred  at  the  Homo  PaHc  leema  to  hme  auwered 
very  well.  After  the  duties  of  &t  iMj  ars  onr,  ha 
tumbles  about  alone,  and  is  weU  known  aid  nmeta 
liked  by  the  people  ofDatdiet  and  Winter.  Ha  it 
a  manly,  fmnk,  open-fiioed  lad,  and  a  gnat  luud  at 
cricket,  at  whidi  ho  joins  th6  JCWIff  Btcoiaaa, 
The  Prince  of  Wales  will,  of  coarse^  not  entail  anj* 
expense  on  the  country  in  his  new  eatabiiriimen^ 
his  revenue  being  am[je  tbr  a  young  gentlemaa  fat 
hia  teons,  though  not  equal  to  what  ia  generaUj 
supposed,  as,  after  tho  dcduotioa  <^  the  expenses  Sx 
the  management  and  control  of  the  nance's  eatato^ 
mines,  Sshcries,  etc.,  about  £46,000  renuUna. 

U.  T01.1.B.VB,  the  great  natioiul  poot  of  Htdland, 
died  at  Ryswick,  on  the  27th  ult,  aged  alTsn^- 
soven.  His  poetiy  enjoys  extraordlnuy  nopilaritr 
among  all  classes  of  hia  coiuittymen,  tad  fa  ftmark- 
able  for  its  ardent  patriotism.  One  et  fail  ntoat  ad- 
mired woricB  bears  the  title  of  "  The  Dntdi  tt  Nova 
Zambia,"  and  bis  popular  song,  "  Wicna  SsHianda 
Bloed,"will,  in  tlie  opinicp  of  the  Dutch,  laataakng 
as  their  langnago. 

AuoNn  the  notabilities  at  the  Moxait  leatiTal,  hiU 
at  Salzburg,  was  an  old  silver-haind  maiv  oallad 
Karl  Mozart,  son  of  the  immortal  compoiar,  and  laat 
of  the  name.  He  was  tho  greatest  hving  ottfact  oT 
interest  present  He  had  gone  iH  the  waj  from 
Milan  to  enjoy  tho  /ifc;  and,  altboogh  tUii|B  van 
not  cheap,  there  wot  not  the  sllghlest  dtngar  of  hia 
lacking  a  dinner  or  champagne,  altbonrii  bit  lUhs 
might  have  n-onted  both.  The  only  faar  waa  that 
the  poor  old  fellow  would  be  killed  with  Idndn^ 

ToB  valuable  coUectun  of  rlinrifal  antiqaitiel 
formed  by  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Tamplo,  duriiw  a  kny 
residence  ia  Nnplca,  has  been  left  by  tha  deoaaaed 
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history  of  Arotio  discoveiT-  England  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  sacrinceB  she  has  made 
in  3uch  enteiprizes  of  danger,  and  may 
justly  boast  of  the  valuable  resalts  which, 
in  the  interests  of  science,  she  has  achieved. 
Willie  new  and  extensive  regions  have 
been  explored,  and  added  to  the  map 
of  the  world,  and  new  forms  of  humanity 
studied  in  their  subterraneous  retreats, 
new  depths  of  soieDce  have  been  sounded, 
and  new  laws  developed,  which  promise 
to  connect  the  physics  of  our  globe  with 
agencies,  in  daily  operation,  throughont 
the  planetary  system  to  which  we  belong. 
In  these  researches,  which  the  philoso- 
phers of  all  countries  have  warmly  appre- 
ciated, our  Mends  In  America  have,  in 
some  respects,  been  our  riv^s  as  well  as 
our  associates.  In  the  Antarctic  zone, 
Commodore  Wilkes  carried  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  along  its  ice-boimd  conti- 
nent ;  and  under  an  impulse  more  noble 


*  Arctic  Bipbrratumt :  Tht  Smmd  GrinneH  Expedl- 
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even  than  the  love  of  science  or  the  ombi- 
tion  of  discovery,  a  few  American  philan- 
thropists have  equipped  two  expeditions . 
in  search  of  the  noble  Captain  and  his  de- 
voted companions,  who  may  yet  be  living 
prisoners  within  the  crystal  strongholds 
which  they  scaled. 

An  account  of  the  last  of  these  expedi- 
tions, under  the  command  of  Dr.  Kane, 
has  been  recently  published,  and  though, 
as  in  that  which  preceded  it,  its  main  ob-  • 
ject  has  not  been  accomplished,  yet  from 
the  dangers  which  it  braved,  tie  scenes 
through  which  it  passed,  the  events  which 
befell  it,  and  the  additions  which  it  has 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  which  it  enconntered,  our  readers 
cannot  &il  to  be  interested  in  a  populu 
extraot  of  its  more  important  details.  Dr, 
Kane's  work  "  is  not,"  as  he  himself  tells 
OS,  "  a  record  of  scientific  investigations." 
His  sole  object  has  been  "  to  connect  to- 
gether the  passages  of  his  Journal  that 
could  have  interest  for  the  general  reader, 
and  to  publish  them,  as  a  narrative  of  the 
adventures  of  his  party." 

After  the  return  of  the  flistGrinnell  ex- 
pedition, under  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  to   ' 
which  Dr.  Kane  had  bean  sttsched  as  snr- 
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ff eon,  Lady  Franklin  is  said  to  have  urffed 
nim  to  undertake  a  new  search  for  her 
husband.  Having  been  led,  like  many 
others,  both  from  theory  and  observation, 
to  infer  the  existence  of  an  open  polar  sea 
communicating  with  Bafjn's  6ay,  Dr. 
Kane  readily  consented,  and  "occupied 
himself  for  some  months  in  maturing  the 
scheme  of  a  renewed  effort,  either  to  res- 
cue the  missing  party,  or  at  least  to  resolve 
the  mystery  of  their  fate."  As  sanguine 
in  temperament  as  he  was  intrepid  ui  spirit, 
*'  his  mind  never  realized  the  complete  car 
tastrophe,  the  destruction  of  all  Franklin's 
crews.  He  pictured  them  to  himself  broken 
into  detachments,  and  his  mind  fixed  itself 
on  one  little  group  of  some  thirty,  who  had 
found  the  open  spot  of  some  tidal  eddy,  and 
under  the  teaching  of  an  Esquimaux,  or  per- 
haps one  of  their  own  Greenland  whalers, 
had  set  bravely  to  work,  and  trapped  the 
fox,  speared  the  bear,  and  killed  tne  seal, 
and  walrus,  and  whale.  I  think  of  them," 
he  adds,  "  ever  with  hope.  I  sicken  not 
to  be  able  to  reach  them."  Such  a  man 
was  preeminently  fitted  for  the  task  which 
he  imdertook,  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  generous  individuals, 
who  were  to  furnish  the  means  for  equip- 
ping the  expedition,  gratefully  accepted 
of  his  services. 

Mr.  Grinnell  placed  at  Dr.  Kane's  dis- 
posal the  Advance — the  ship  in  which  ho 
nad  previously  sailed ;  and  Mr.  Peabudy 
of  London,  "  the  generous  representative 
of  many  American  sympathies,  proffered 
his  aid  largely  towards  nor  outfit."  The 
Geogi'aphical  Society  of  New  York,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society,  and  a  nimiber  of  scientific 
associations  and  private  friends,  made  var 
luable  contributions  to  the  expedition,  and 
Dr.  Kane  was  thus  enabled  *'  to  secure  a 
better  outfit  for  purposes  of  observation, 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible 
to  a  party  so  limited  in  niunbers,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  other  objects." 

Although  Mr.  Kennedy,  at  the  head  of 
the  naval  department,  gave  a  formal  sanc- 
tion to  the  expedition,  and  desired  to  have 
reports  of  its  progress  and  results,  yet  the 
Government  did  nothing  more  than  con- 
tribute ten  out  of  the  eigfiteen  volunteers 
who  embarked  with  Dr.  Kime,  the  rest 
being  "engaged  by  private  liberality,  at  sal- 
aries entirely  disproportioned  to  their  ser- 
vices." In  an  expedition  thus  constituted, 
the  rules  for  the  govern meut  of  nautical 
ships  were  not  enjoined ;  but  regulations. 


well  consideredandannoonced  beforehand, 
were  agreed  to  by  the  crew,  and  rigorous- 
ly adhered  to  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  expedition.  Jii  these  regulations 
thcijre  was  no  room  for  ambiguity,  and 
neither  a  judge  nor  a  jury  were  required 
to  administer  them.  Absolute  subordina- 
tion to  the  ofiioer  in  command,  or  his  de- 
legate— abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  the  habitual  disuse  of  pro&ne 
language,  constituted  the  brief  code  which 
bound,  in  fraternal  unity,  the  heroic  band 
that  courted  dangers  more  calamitous  than 
those  of  war. 

The  "Advance,"  though  built  for  carry- 
ing heavy  castings  from  an  iron-foundr}', 
had  been  afterwards  strengthened  wiui 
much  skill  and  at  great  expense.  She  was 
a  good  sailer,  and  easily  managed,  and 
had  been  thoroughly  tried  in  many  en- 
counters with  the  Arctic  ice.  With  fiye 
boats,  one  of  them  a  metallic  life-boat,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Francis  the  maker — several 
carefiilly-built  sledges,  some  of  them  on 
models  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  the 
British  Admiralty — ^the  usual  stores  of  pro- 
visions, woollen  dresses,  and  a  fiill  supply 
of  knives,  needles,  books,  and  instruments, 
the  "Advance"  left  New  York  on  the 
30th  May  1853,  escorted  by  several  noble 
steamers,  and  saluted  by  tiie  cheers  and 
adieus  of  all  around  them.  In  eighteen 
days.  Dr.  Kane  reached  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, where  Governor  Hamilton  pre^ 
sented  him  with  a  noble  team  of  New- 
foundland dogs,  the  essential  iostroments 
of  Arctic  research,  and  without  which  he 
could  neither  have  reached  his  destination 
nor  returned  to  his  country. 

After  a  run  of  twelve  days,  the  expe(U- 
tion  reached  Fiskemaes  in  South-Green- 
land on  the  5th  of  Julv,  and  by  means  of 
special  facilities  from  the  Danish  Gk>Yem- 
ment,  they^  were  supplied  with  abundance 
of  fresh-dried  codfiush,  the  staple  commod- 
ity of  the  place.  Mr.  Lassen,  the  superin- 
tendent or  the  Danish  company,  entcnrtain- 
ed  them  as  his  'guests,  and  "  hospitably 
proffered  them  everything  for  their  ac- 
comodation." Through  his  influence  Dr. 
Kane  obtained  an  Esquimaux  hunter,  of 
the  name  of  Hans  Christian,  a  boy  of  nme- 
teen,  who  was  peculiarly  expert  with  the 
kavak  and  javehn,  and  who  had  previou^y 
exhibited  his  prowess  by  speanng  a  bird 
on  the  wing.  This  ^'  &t  ana  good-natured 
^-outh,"  who  performs  an  important  part 
m  the  history  of  the  ezpediti<»i,  stipidated, 
in  addition  to  his  moderate  wageSi  that  a 
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couple  of  barrels  of  bread  and  fifty-two 
pounds  of  pork  should  be  left  with  his 
mother ;  and  when  presented  with  a  rifle 
and  a  new  kayak,  his  services  were  not 
only  invaluable  as  a  caterer  of  food  lor  the 
dogs,  but  as  a  purveyor,  on  many  trying 
occasions,  for  the  table  of  the  expedition. 
After  half-a-year's  service,  when  dangers 
bad  been  encountered  and  overcome,  and 
Arctic  darkness  brooded  over  the  ship, 
poor  Hans  became  homesick,  took  his  rifle 
and  bundled  up  his  clothes,  to  bid  good- 
by  to  his  friends,  yearning  for  a  meeting 
with  one  of  the  softer  sex  whom  he  had 
left  behind  at  Fiskernaes.  Dr.  Kane, 
however,  with  his  usual  tact,  cured  his 
nostalgia  with  prondotion  and  a  dose  of 
salts.  Thus  honored  and  purged,  the  lov- 
er forgot  his  mistress,  and  strutted  in  of- 
flcial  and  corpulent  dignity  as  the  hameseh 
er  of  Dr.  Kane's  dogs,  the  builder  of  his 
traps,  and  the  companion  of  his  ice  travels. 
Like  other  swains,  however,  raised  above 
the  level  of  their  birth,  he  forgot  his  hum- 
ble Delia  at  Fiskernaes,  and  left  the  expe- 
dition, in  the  hour  of  its  adversity,  in  the 
wake  of  a  prettier  bride  whom  he  had  en- 
countered in  his  excursions. 

WhUe  beating  out  of  the  fiord  of  Fisk- 
ernaes, Dr.  Kane  visited  Lichtenfels,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Greenland  congrega- 
tion, and  now  one  of  the  three  Moravian 
settlements  in  South  Greenland  ;*  and  af- 
ter being  baffled  with  calms  for  nine  d^ys, 
he  reached  Sukkertop,  Sugar-loaf,  a  wild 
isolated  peak,  3000  feet  high,  shielding  at 
its  base  a  little  colony  "  occupying  a  rocky 
gorge,  so  narrow  and  broken  that  a  stair- 
way connects  the  detatched  groups  of 
huts,  and  the  tide,  as  it  rises,  converts  a 
part  of  the  ground  plot  into  a  temporary 
is] and.''  This  picturesque  settlement  is 
the  principal  depot  for  rein-deer  skins,  so 
valuable  lor  their  lightness  and  warmth, 
that  they  form  the  ordinary  upper  cloth- 
ing of  both  sexes.  The  skins  of  tne  largest 
males,  called  bennesoak^  are  used  as  the 
sleeping-bags  in  Arctic  journeys,  and  those 
of  the  younger  animals,  called  nokkaJe^  are 
prized  for  children's  clothing. 

In  navigating  the  Greemand  coast  in 
his  whale-boat,  Dr.  Kane  made  many  pur- 
chases of  dogs  from  the  natives  at  the  dif- 
ferent settlements,  and  having  made  up 
his  full  complement,  he  arrived  at  Upper- 

*  The  other  two  are  New  Hermhat  and  Fried- 
richsthaL  All  the  other  missions  are  Lutheran,  and 
adminiatcred  by  a  (Government  Board. 


navik  in  North-Greenland,  on  the  24th 
July.  After  an  hospitable  reception  by 
Governor  Flaischer,  he  stood  to  the  west- 
ward, and  endeavored  to  double  Melville 
Bay  by  an  outside  passage.  On  the  29th 
he  entered  the  ice,  and  '^  having  a  beset- 
ment,"  he  succeeded  in  '^  &6tening  to  an 
iceberg;"  but  before  they  had  time  to 
breathe,  they  were  startled  with  loud  crack- 
ling sounds  above  them.  Fragments  of  ice 
like  walnuts  fell  into  the  sea,  and  they  had 
hardly  time  to  cast  off  from  the  iceberg 
before  it  ''  fell  in  ruins,  crashing  like  near 
artillery."  Driven  to  the  shelter  of  a  low- 
er berg  of  gigantic  size,  it  drifted  with 
them  l&e  a  moving  breakwater,  but  in  its 
wake  of  black  water  they  got  under  weigh, 
and  bored  ^'  in  excellent  style  through  the 
floe&"  In  lat.  75^  2  7^  a  spectacle,  gorgeous 
even  in  the  excitement  of  danger^  arrested 
their  attention.  The  midnight  sun  emerged 
from  the  northern  crest  of  one  great 
berg,  "  kindling  various-colored  fires  on 
every  part  of  its  sur&ce,  and  making  the 
ice  around  them  one  great  resplendency 
of  gem  work,  blazing  carbuncles,  and  ru- 
bies, and  molten  gold." 

After  ^'  crunching  through  all  this  jew- 
elry," and  cutting  tneir  way  with  the  saw 
and  the  chisel.  Dr.  Kanesuccessfidly  accom- 
plished the  passage  of  Melville  Bay,  a 
process  not  hitherto  adopted^  avoiding  en- 
tanglements among  the  broken  icefields, 
and  attaching  the  ship  to  large  iceberss, 
while  the  sur&ce  floes  were  pressing  by 
them  to  the  south.  By  the  aid  of  a  rortu- 
nate  north-wester,  which  opened  a  passage 
through  the  paoL  they  reached  the  Norths 
or  Cape  York  Water^  passed  the  crimson 
difis  of  Sir  John  Ross  on  the  5tb — ^the 
spire  of  Gneiss  at  Hakluyt  Point,  600  feet 
high,  and  sighted  Capes  Alexander  and 
Isabella,  the  neadlands  of  Smith's  Sound, 
on  the  6th  August — an  arra^  of  cli£&, 
some  of  which  are  800  feet  high,  '*  until 
now  the  Arctic  Pillars  of  Hercules"  frown- 
ed upon  the  ship  passing  through  their 
gloomy  shadows.  Littleton  Island  and 
Cape  Hatherton^  ^^  the  latest  of  Captain 
Inglefield's  poaitively-determined  head- 
lands," next  presented  themselves,  and  the 
expedition  was  now  ^'fidrly  inside  of 
Smith's  Sound,"  the  scene  of  their  ftiture 
labors  and  disappointments. 

As  the  expedition  was  too  &r  to  the 
south  to  enable  Dr.  Kane  to  carry  out  his 

Slan  of  search  by  boats  and  sledges,  he 
etermined  to  force  his  way  to  the  nortb| 
as  &r  as  the  elements  would  allow  Utu 
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In  case  of  disaster,  therefore,  he  resolved 
to  secure  a  place  of  retreat,  and  with  this 
view,  he  buried  Francis's  metallic  boat, 
with  a  supply  of  beei^  pork,  and  bread,  at 
the  north-cast  cape  of  Littleton  Island,  and 
he  erected  a  beacon  on  its  western  cape, 
where  he  deposited  official  despatches,  and 
their  private  letters  of  farewell. 

In  these  operations,  they  found  that 
they  were  not  the  first  human  beings  who 
had  found  shelter  in  that  desolate  spot. 
Ruined  walls  indicated  the  seat  of  a  rude 
settlement ;  and  in  digging  the  cavern  for 
their  stores,  they  found  the  mortal  remains 
of  its  former  inhabitants.  These  memo- 
rials of  extinct  life  had  to  them  a  sad  in- 
terest— the  presage  of  a  fiite  that  might 
be  their  own.  Without  any  mother-earth 
to  cover  their  dead,  the  Esquimaux  place 
them  as  sitting  in  the  attitude  of  repose, 
with  the  knees  drawn  close  to  the  body, 
and  enclose  them  in  a  sack  of  skins.  The 
implements  of  the  living  man  are  grouped 
around  him.  A  rude  cupola  of  stones 
covers  the  body,  and  a  caim  piled  above 
is  the  simple  memorial,  which  generation 
after  generation  never  venture  to  disturb. 

After  a  hopeless  conflict  with  the  ice, 
the  "Advance''  escaped  on  the  8th  August 
uito  "  Refuge  Harbor,"  a  beautiful  cove, 
landlocked  from  east  to  west,  and  accessi- 
ble only  from  the  north.  Among  the 
miseries  which  here  beset  them,  not^the  least 
was  the  condition  and  temper  of  their  dogs, 
upon  whose  health  and  strength  depended 
the  progress  and  success  of  the  expedition. 
( )ut  of  their  pack  of  fifty,  a  majority  had 
the  character  of  "  ravening  wolves." 
The  difficulty  of  feeding  them  was  perplex- 
ing. The  rifles  contributed  little  to  the 
(.•inline  larder.  Two  bears  lasted  the  cor- 
morants only  eight  days.  They  would 
not  touch  corn-meal  and  beans,  on  which 
Ciptain  Penny's  dogs  fed,  and  salt  junk 
would  have  killed  them.  In  tliis  emergen- 
cy fifty  walruses  made  their  appearance, 
hut  the  rifle  balls  reverberated  from  their 
hides,  and  they  could  not  get  within  har- 
I  >oou  distance  of  them.  Luckily,  however, 
:i  dead  narwhal,  or  sea-unicorn,  fourteen 
feet  long,  supplied  them  with  six  hundred 
[>ounds  of  "  good  fetid  wholesome  flesh." 
This  difficulty  of  feeding  the  dogs  occurred 
on  several  occasions.  Even  when  food 
was  not  scarce,  their  voracjty  was  so  great, 
that  an  Esquimaux  skull,  a  bear's  paw,  a 
basket  of  moss,  or  any  specimen  of  natural 
history,  could  not  be  left  for  a  moment 
without  their  making  a  rush  at  it,  and 


swallowing  it  at  a  gulp.  On  one  occasion 
they  even  attempted  a  whole  feather  bed, 
and  on  another,  one  of  them  devoured 
two  entire  bird's  nests — ^*  feathers,  filth, 
pebbles,  and  moss — a  peckfiil  at  the  least." 
When  they  reach  a  floe  or  temporary  har- 
bor, they  start  out  in  a  body  m  search  of 
food,  unrestrained  by  voice  or  lash,  and 
are  sometimes  traced  with  diflficulty  to 
some  fetid  carcase.  Had  these  unimajf 
not  been  recovered,  they  would  have 
doubtless  relapsed  into  the  savage  state, 
like  those  on  an  island  near  the  Ilolstein- 
berg  Fiords,  where  such  dogs  hunt  the 
deer  in  packs,  and  are  habitually  shot  by 
the  natives.  Tet  notwithstanding  this 
tendency,  they  have,  in  Dr.  Kane's  opin- 
ion, a  decided  affection  for  the  society  of 
man.  When  a  comfortable  dog-house  was 
made  for  them  away  from  the  ship,  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  sleep  in  it,  pre- 
ferring the  bare  snow,  where  they  could 
couch  within  the  sound  of  voices,  to  a 
warm  kennel  among  the  rocks.  This 
choice  of  residence,  we  think,  was  proba- 
bly made  from  another  motive — a  love  of 
cheeses,  bird's  nests,  and  bear's  paws, 
which  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  man.  When  not  well  supplied  with 
food,  they  were  fed  upon  their  dead  bro- 
thers, boUed  into  a  bloody  soup,  and  dealt 
out  to  them  twice  a-day.  The  Esquimaux 
dogs  are  ^^  ravenous  of  everything  below 
the  human  grade,"  being  taught  firom  their 
earliest  days  to  respect  chudren.  They 
never  scruple,  however,  to  devour  their 
own  pups ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
there  was  a  copious  litter.  Dr.  Kane  *^  re- 
freshed the  mother  with  a  daily  morning 
puppy,"  reserving  for  his  own  eating  tho 
two  last  of  the  flimily,  who,  he  hoped, 
would  then  be  tolerably  milk-fed  !*  So 
well,  indeed,  had  Dr.  Kane  ^educated*' 
himself  for  the  contingencies  of  Arctic  tra- 
vel, that  on  setting  out  in  search  of  fresh 
food,  his  diet  was  a  stock  of  meat  biscuit, 
and  ^^  a  few  rats  chopped  up  and  froien 
into  the  tallow  balls." 

Although  hydrophobia  was  unknown 
north  of  19%  yet  something  like  it  occurred 
in  the  latitude  of  19%  in  the  mother  of  two 
healthy  white  pups.  She  had  either  avoid- 
ed water,  or  drank  it  ^^  with  spasm  and 
aversion."    At  last,  with  her  mouth  firoth- 

*  Although  the  dogs  of  the  Esqoimanx  are  their 
maiu  ivliaiicH.'  for  the  hunt,  and  for  escaping  to  new 
campiDg-grounds,  yet  they  often  devour  their  dogi^ 
In  March  1854,  ouly  four  remained  oat  of  a  team  of 
thirty,  whieli  tnoy  had  eaten. 
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ing  and  tumid,  she  snapped  at  Peterson 
and  Hans,  and  exhibited  such  manifest 
symtoms  of  insanity  that  it  was  found  ne- 
ccvssary  to  shoot  her.  Dr.  Kane  observed, 
that  the  darkness  of  the  long  winter  nights 
had  a  fatal  influence  upon  his  dogs.  A 
disease,  which  he  considered  clearly  men- 
tal, affected  in  such  a  degree  the  mouse- 
colored  leaders  of  his  Newfoundland  team, 
that  for  a  fortnight  they  were  doctored 
and  "  nursed  like  babies."  They  ate  and 
slept  well,  and  were  strong ;  but  an  epilep- 
tic attack  was  followed  by  true  lunacy. 
They  barked  frenziedly  at  nothing,  walked 
anxiously  in  curved  Imes,  at  one  time  in 
moody  silence,  at  another  starting  off  how- 
ling, as  if  pursued,  and  running  up  and 
down  for  hours.  They  generally  died  with 
symtoms  resembling  locked-jaw,  in  less 
than  thirty-six  hours.  Three  splendid 
Newfoundlanders,  and  thirty ^ve  Esqui- 
maux dogs  thus  perished,  and  only  six  of 
the  whole  pack  survived.  At  a  future 
time,  one  of  Dr.  Kane's  best  dogs  was 
seized  with  a  similar  disease,  and  in  the 
delirium  which  followed  his  seizure,  "  he 
ran  into  the  water  and  drowned  himself 
like  a  sailor  with  the  horrors." 

Dr  Kane  has  recorded  many  interesting 
facts  respecting  the  mode  of  using  dogs, 
and  the  feats  which  they  accompUshed. 
Six  make  a  powerful  travelling  team,  and 
four  could  carry  Dr.  Kane  with  his  instru- 
ments a  short  journey.  The  Esquimaux 
dog  is  generally  driven  by  a  single  trace, — 
a  long  thin  thong  of  seal  or  walrus  hide, 
which  passes  from  his  chest  over  his  haun- 
ches to  the  sledge.  The  team  is  always 
driven  abreast,  and  the  traces  are  eonse- 
quetly  tangling  and  twisting  themselves 
up  incessantly  as  the  terrified  brutes 
bound  right  or  left  from  their  allotted 
places.  The  seven,  nine,  or  fourteen  lines 
get  often  so  singularly  knotted,  that  it  is 
frequently  necessary,  especially  in  severe 
frost,  to  cut  and  re-attach  them.  In  1864, 
the  entanglement  was  such  that  the  lead- 
er of  the  party  was  obliged  to  patch  up 
his  mutilated  dog-lines  by  appropriating 
an  undue  share  of  his  seal-skin  breeches. 

Great  proiiciencyis  necessary  in  driving 
a  dog  equipage.  The  indispensable  whip 
of  seal-hide  must  be  eighteen  feet  long, 
with  a  handle  of  only  sixteen  inches,  and 
the  driver  must  be  able  not  only  to  hit  any 
particular  dog  out  of  a  team  of  twelve,  but 
must  accompany  his  stroke  with  a  resound- 
ing crack,  a  result  loudly  signalized  by  a 
howl  from  the  sufferer.    If  the  lash  gets 


entangled  among  the  dogs  or  lines,  or  en- 
twinea  round  lumps  of  ice,  the  driver  be- 
comes the  victim,  and  may  congratulate 
himself  if  he  is  not  dragged  head  over 
heels  into  the  snow.  One  of  the  facts  of 
a  good  team  is  to  leap  wide  cracks  and 
chasms  in  the  ice,  and  on  several  occasiong 
dogs  and  sledge  have  been  precipitated 
into  the  water,  or  have  tumbled  into  the 
bottom  of  a  crevice  sixteen  feet  deep. 
When  the  chasm  is  about  four  feet  wide, 
and  so  alarms  the  dogs  that  they  refuse  to 
take  the  leap,  the  party  bridge  it  over  by 
chopping  down  the  nearest  large  hummocjc 
of  ice,  with  their  axes,  and  rolling  the  hea- 
viest pieces  they  can  move  into  the  fissure. 
When  these  are  well  wedged  in,  and  the 
interspaces  filled  up  with  smaller  pieces  of 
ice,  a  rough  sort  of  bridge  is  formed,  over 
which  the  dogs  are  coaxed  to  pass.  A  fis- 
sure of  this  kind,  with  water  at  the  bot- 
tom, takes  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  fill 
up  and  cross.  When  the  ice  is  weak  and 
rotten,  the  dogs  instinctively  begin  to 
tremble,  and  ii  they  have  got  unawares 
upon  tender  ice,  they  will  turn,  and  by  a 
safer  circuit  reach  the  shore.  Sometimes 
they  are  brought  to  go  on  by  changing 
the  locality  a  little,  calling  them  coaxingly 
by  their  name,  and  inducing  them  to  ad- 
vance, crawling  on  their  bellies.  On  reach- 
ing the  land  ice  from  the  floe,  they  some- 
times encounter  a  wall  eight  or  mne  feet 
high.  They  are  then  obhged  to  unload, 
toss  up  the  packages  of  provisions,  and 
climb  up  with  the  aid  of  the  sledge  con- 
verted mto  a  ladder.  The  dogs  are  then 
pulled  up  by  the  lines  fastened  to  their 
Dodies,  and  the  sledge  drawn  up  upon  the 
ice.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  gale,  the  dogs 
were  literally  blown  from  tneir  harness ; 
the  travellers  fell  on  their  faces  to  avoid 
being  swept  away,  and  then  availed  them- 
selves of  a  lull  to  rally  round  them  the  af 
frighted  animals.  On  good  ice  the  sledges 
often  travel  six,  eight,  and  even  twelve 
miles  an  hour. 

From  Refuge  Harbor,  where  we  left 
the  expedition  in  fifty-five  fathoms  of  wa- 
ter, they  were  induced  to  start  on  the  Idth 
August,  lest  the  rapidly  advancing  cold 
should  prevent  them  from  penetratmg  far- 
ther. Confiding  in  the  strength  of  their 
vessel  they  resolved  to  follow  the  coast 
line,  enter  the  partial  openings  close  upon 
the  land,  and  warp  along  them  from  one 
lump  of  grounded  ice  to  another.  The 
coast  itseli,  consisting  of  metamorphic  rock, 
rose  into  precipitous  olifb  of  basaltic  green- 
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stone,  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  feet 
high.  A  pcrmanant  belt  of  ice  from  three 
to  forty  yards  in  width,  and  with  a  mean 
summer  thickness  of  eighteen  feet,  ran 
along  the  base  of  three  mural  cliffs,  and 
clung  to  them  with  such  extreme  tenacity 
as  to  resist  all  the  thawing  influences  of 
summer.  The  seaward  fitce  of  this  pro- 
minent belt,  unlike  similar  formations  on 
the  south,  was  worn  by  the  tidal  currents* 
into  a  gnarled  mural  escarpment,  against 
which  the  floes  broke  with  tremendous 
force,  but  its  upper  surflu^  remained  com- 
paratively level,  and  fitted  in  m^ny  parts 
to  be  a  highway  to  the  north.  Outside  of 
this  belt  the  drifting  ice  or  pack  was  ut- 
terly impenetrable ;  bergs  recently  dis- 
charged were  driving  backward  and  for- 
ward with  the  tides,  oompressine  the  ice 
of  the  floes  and  raising  them  into  hills  six- 
ty or  seventy  feet  high.  In  carrying  out 
his  plan  of  penetrating  ice  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Dr.  Kane  encountered  the  usual  dan- 
gers. After  being  thrown  upon  the  rocks 
by  a  gale,  the  brig  took  shelter  at  an  ice- 
berg. The  wind,  however,  died  away, 
and  the  ice  closed  so  steadily  around  them, 
that  they  lost  all  hope  of  escaping  from 
their  position,  unless  Providence  sent  a 
smart  shattering  breeze  to  open  a  passage 
to  the  norward. 

A  strong  breeze  from  the  south,  fresh- 
ening into  a  gale,  sprung  up  on  the  17th, 
and  on  the  20th  rose  to  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane, the  ice  driving  more  wildly  than  Dr. 
Kane  had  ever  seen  it.  The  nharp  twang- 
ing snap  of  a  cord  roused  him  from  his 
bed.  His  six-inch  hawser  had  parted,  and 
the  brig  was  swinging  by  the  two  others, 
— ^the  gale  roaring  like  a  lion  to  the  south- 
ward. A  second  report  followed  in  half  a 
Tninute,  and  by  the  shrillness  of  the  ring 
he  knew  it  was  the  whale  line.  Their  ten- 
inch  Manilla  cable,  however,  still  held  on, 
— "its  deep  Molism  chant  swelling  through 
all  the  rattle  of  the  running  gear,  and 
moaning  of  the  shrouds.  It  was  the  death 
song !  The  strands  gave  way  with  the  noise 
of  a  shotted  gun,  and  in  the  smoke  that 
followed  their  recoil,  they  were  dragged 
out  by  the  wild  ice  at  its  mercy."  After 
steadying  and  getting  a  good  bed  in  the 
rushhig  drif^.,  the  brig  was  allowed  to  scud 
under  a  reefed  topsail.  When  close  upon 
the  piling  masses,  their  heaviest  ancnor 
was  dropped,  in  the   desperate  hope  of 

*  Tho  mean  riso  and  fhll  of  tbo  tide  was  Iweive  feet, 
and  its  velocity  2^  knots  on  hour. 


'  winding  the  ship,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
withstand  the  ice  torrent  that  pursued 
them.    They  had  only  time  to  &8t«i »  qittr 
as  a  buoy  to  the  chain,  and  let  her  ship, 
*^  and  thus  went  their  best  bower !"     Dr. 
Kane  had  seen  such  ice  but  onoe  befinne, 
and  never  in  such  rapid  motion.     One  up- 
heaved mass  rose  above  their  gunwale, 
smashing  the  bulwarks,  and  depositing  ft 
,  half-tonlunipof  ice  upon  thedeck.  Throng 
'  this  wild  adventure  the  stanch  little  bng 
bore  herself  as  if  she  had  a  charmed  life ; 
but  a  group  of  icebergs  now  threatened 
'  her  existence.    Planting  an  anchor  en  the 
slope  of  a  low  berg,  and  holding  on  to  it 
■  by  a  whale  line,  thisnoble  tow-horse  hnnled 
them   bravely    on,  ''the  spra^   dashing 
!  over  his  windward  flanks,  and  his  forebefta 
I  ploughing  up  the  lesser  ioe,te  if  in  scorn.** 
The  group  of  bergs  advanced,  and  though 
the  channel  narrowed  to  the  breadth  of 
the  vessel,  thev  passed  dear,  and  found 
themselves  under  the  lee  of  a  berg,  in  ft 
comparatively  open  lead,  thus  merGifiilly 
delivered  from  a  wretched  death.     From 
this  shelter  a  floe  drove  them,  and  when 
carried  by  the  gale  to  the  end  of  the 
lead  they  were  again  entangled  in  the 
ice.    After  breaking  their  jib-boom,  and 
losing    their  barricade   stanchions,  they 
suffered  a  series  of  nippings  of  tiie  meet 
dangerous  kind.    In  one  of  these  the  brig 
was  driven  up  the  inclined  face  of  an  ice- 
berg, ^^  as  if  some  great  steam  screw  power 
had  been  forcing  her  into  a  dry  dock.*' 
Dr.  E^ane  expected  to  see  her  carried  bodi- 
ly up  its  &ce,  and  tumbled  over  on  her 
side.    The  suspense  of  the  crew  was  op- 
pressive.   She  rose  slowly,  as  if  with  con- 
vulsive efforts,  along  tne  dojring  walL 
Shock  after  shock  from  the  aoomnulating 
blocks  of  ice  jarred  her  to  her  very  centre. 
She  mounted  steadily  on  her  preoarioua 
cradle,  and  but  for  the  groaning  of  her 
timbers,  and  the  heavy  sough  of  uie  floes, 
the  dropping  of  a  pin  might  have  been 
heard.    !By  one  of  uiose  *^  mvsterious  re- 
laxations," which  Dr.  Kane  calls  the  pulses 
of  the  ice,  the  brig  settled  down  agun 
into  her  old  position,  and  quietly  tookTher 
place  among  tho  broken  ruobish.    Dming 
this  fearful  trial  of  thirty-six  hours,  the 
parting  of  tho  hawsers,  the  loss  of  their 
anchors,  the  crushing  of  their  stoven  bul- 
warks, and  the  deposit  of  ice  upon  their 
decks,  would  havo  tried  the  nerves  of  the 
most  experienced  icemen.    Many  narroir 
escapes  were  made  by  the  men.  (me  avoid- 
ed being  crushed  by  leaping  upon  a  fioa^ 
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ing  fragment,  and  four  were  carried  down 
by  the  drift,  and  were  recovered  only  when 
the  gale  was  over. 

From  the  22d  of  August  till  the  26th, 
the  ship  advanced  slowlv ;  but  the  indicar 
tions  of  winter,  and  the  little  progress 
which  they  were  making,  induced  an  ex- 
cellent member  of  the  party  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  returning  southward,  and  abandon- 
ing the  attempt  to  winter.  In  a  formal 
council  assembled  by  Dr.  Kane  this  idea 
was  adopted  by  all  but  Mr.  Brooks,  the 
firat  officer  of  the  ship.  Dr.  Kane,  how- 
ever, decided  otherwise,  and  his  comrades 
in  the  most  gratifying  manner  yielded  to 
his  decision. 

The  warping  had  no  sooner  begun  than 
the  ship  grounded  under  the  walls  of  the 
ice-foot,  and  heeled  over  so  abruptly  that 
they  were  all  tumbled  out  of  their  berths ; 
the  stove  of  the  cabin,  charged  with  burn- 
ing anthracite,  was  thrown  down;  the  deck 
blazed  smartly  for  a  while,  but  by  the  help 
of  a  pilot-cloth  coat,the  flames  were  dioked 
till  water  was  procured  to  extinguish 
them.  After  being  grounded  five  times  in 
three  days,  Dr  Kane  resolved  upon  an  ex- 
pedition to  discover  a  proper  wintering 
spot  firom  whidi  they  could  start  on  their 
future  travel,  and  enter  at  once  on  the 
search  which  they  had  undertaken.  The 
command  of  the  "  Advance"  was  therefore 
given  to  Mr.  Ohisen,  with  orders  to  haul 
her  into  a  safe  berth ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
August  Dr.  Kane  started  with  a  detadi- 
ment  of  seven  of  his  best  hands,  taking 
along  with  him  a  whale-boat  and  a  sledge, 
with  the  necessary  outfit  of  clothing  and 
provisions.  After  being  out  about  twenty- 
four  hours  they  were  beset  by  pad^-ice  m 
front  and  on  one  ade  of  them,  while  on 
the  other  the  impracticable  ice-belt,  a  wall 
of  ten  feet,  rose  above  their  heads.  Th&r 
boat  being  now  useless,  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  it,  aad  push  forward  in  their 
sledge  along  this  smgular  and  untrodden 
path.  This  shetf  of  ice,  clinging  to  the 
base  of  the  rocks  that  overlooKed  the  sea, 
was  itself  overhung  with  clif&  of  ma^e- 
sian  limestone,  above  a  thousand  feet  high ; 
hu^e  angular  blocks  of  stone,  tons  in 
weight,  were  scattered  over  its  sur&oe ; 
long  tongues  of  worn-down  rock  now  and 
then  stretched  across  their  path,  and  deep, 
steep-sided  watercourses,  across  whidi 
they  were  obliged  to  wade  and  carry  their 
sledge,  greatly  embarrassed  them.  Their 
night  halts  were  upon  knolls  of  snow  un- 
der the  rocks,  and  on  one  occasion  the  tide 


overflowed  their  tent,  and  forced  them  to 
save  their  buflalo  sleeping-gear  by  holding 
it  up  till  the  water  subsided.  The  walls 
of  limestone  at  length  terminated,  and  they 
reached  a  low  fiord,  across  which  a  glacier 
blocked  up  their  way.  A  succession  of 
terraces  of  limestone-shingle,  rising  sym- 
metrically,  lost  themselves  in  the  distance 
in  long  parellel  lines,  and  in  ^^  a  pasty  silt," 
where  tnese  terraced  faces  abutted  upon 
the  sea.  Dr.  Kane  found  seven  skeletons, 
and  numerous  skulls  of  the  musk  ox,  which 
abound  in  the  table  land  and  ravines  of 
that  coast. 

Our  travellers  experienced  much  difficul- 
tv  in  crossing  the  glacier  which  stopped 
them.  Its  deep  sides  terminated  in  the 
sea ;  but  by  usin^  cords,  and  lying  at  full 
length  upon  the  ice,  the^  got  safely  over 
it.  A  passage  of  three  miles  brought  them 
a^ain  to  the  seaboard,  with  its  frowning 
clifi  and  rock-covered  icebelt.  On  the  6th 
September  their  progress  was  arrested  by 
a  large  bay — ^forming  a  grand  sheet  of  per- 
fectly open  water,  the  emboudiure  of  a 
noble  and  tumultuous  river,  rolling  with 
the  violence  of  a  snow  torrent  over  a  bro- 
ken bed  of  rocks.  This  river,  the  largest 
yet  known  in  North  Greenkmd,  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at  itstnouth, 
and  admitting  the  tide  for  about  three . 
miles.  It  issues  from  a  glacier  in  numer- 
ous streams  which  unite  into  a  smgle  cur- 
rent about  forty  miles  from  its  mouth.* 
Afler  fording  this  river  np  to  the  middle, 
and  advancing  seven  miles,  they  reached, 
in  lat.  VS*"  52  \  a  large  cape,  now  known  as 
Cape  Jefferson.  Beyond  this,  sixteen 
mUes,  they  came  to  the  headland  Cape 
Thackeray ;  and  eight  miles  more  brought 
them  to  Cape  Hawks,  from  which  Dr.  Kane 
mounted  a  headland  eleven  hundred  feet 
high,  and  saw  beyond  the  great  glacier  of 
Humboldt,  and  the  land  now  called  Wash- 
ington, as  fin*  as  80%  with  a  solid  sea  of  ice 
between.  Having  found  no  place  for  a 
winter  harbor  more  appropriate  than  that 
in  which  the  *'  Advance"  lay,  the  party  re- 
turned, and  placed  their  little  brig  in  Rens- 
selaer Harbor,  "  which  they  were  &ted 
never  to  leave  together." 

Near  this  harbor,  now  to  be  their  win- 
ter home,  there  was  a  group  of  rocky 

*  To  this  river  Dr.  Kane  gave  the  name  of  Mary 
Miniwm,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Henry  Grinnell,  a  q)ccie8 
of  nomenclatore  which  merits  reprobation.  What 
would  we  think  of  an  astronomer  who  should  give 
to  a  new  planet  the  name  of  his  nurse  or  his  grand- 
motherl 
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islets,  fringed  with  hummocks,  on  one  of 
which,  about  a  hundred  vards  from  the 
siiip,  called  l*im  JRock^  tiiej  established 
their  observatory.  They  had  here  fecili- 
ties  for  procuring  water  and  daily  exercise, 
and  were  sufficiently  within  the  influence 
of  the  tides  to  give  them  a  hope  of  libera- 
tion in  the  spring.  As  no  previous  expe- 
dition had  wintered  in  so  high  a  latitude, 
the  probable  excess  of  cold,  and  the  long- 
er prevalence  of  darkness,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  have  a  warm  and  well-venti- 
lated house.  The  deck  was  therefore  fit- 
ted up  with  boards,  and  caulked  with  oak- 
um. The  cooking,  ice-melting,  and  wash- 
ing arrangements  were  carefiuly  attended 
to ;  and  their  domestic  system  was  organ- 
ized vnXh  special  reference  to  cleanliness, 
recreation,  and  particularly  fixed  routine. 
On  Sunday  they  had  their  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  and,  except  on  trying 
occasions,  it  was  observed  as  a  day  of 
rest. 

In  order  to  fiicilitate  their  progress 
northward  in  winter  and  spring,  it  was 
necessary  to  deposit  along  the  coast  of 
Greenland  depots  of  provisions,  principally 
pommican,  before  the  darkness  set  in  about 
the  middle  of  October.  A  party  of  seven 
men  left  the  brig  on  the  20tn  September ; 
each  had  a  buffalo  robe  to  lie  upon,  a  bag 
of  Mackinaw  blanket  to  crawl  into  at  ni^ht, 
and  an  India-rubber  cloth  to  defend  him 
from  the  snow  beneath.  A  sledge,  thir- 
teen feet  lon^,  carried  the  provisions,  a 
light  India-rubber  boat,  and  a  canvas  tent. 
This  "travelling  gear"  was  more  liberal 
than  they  could  afterwards  afford.  It  was 
found  essential  to  the  actual  comfort  of 
future  parties  to  reduce  their  "sledging 
outfit"  till  they  reached  the  Elsauimaux 
simplicity  of  row  meat  and  a  fur  hag  I 

Among  the  disasters  of  an  Artie  win- 
ter, our  travellers  could  hardly  have  anti- 
cipated a  calamity  which,  at  this  time,  be- 
fell three  of  their  party.  Having  been 
greatly  annoyed  with  rats,  and  fiuled  in 
smoking  them  out  by  a  compound  of  brim- 
stone, arsenic,  and  burnt  leather,  they 
proceeded  to  destroy  them  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Charcoal  was  therefore  burnt, 
the  hatches  shut  down,  and  every  fissure 
closed.  Ignorant  of  what  was  doing,  or 
reckless  of  the  consequences,  Shubert,  the 
French  cook,  went  below  to  season  a  soup. 
Morton  saw  him  staggering  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gas,  and  seizing  him  with 
great  difficulty  as  he  fell,  he  was  himself 
unable  to  escape.    They  were  both  hauled 


up  in  the  end,  the  cook  wholly  insensible, 
and  Morton  with  his  strength  almost  gone. 
Dr.  Kane  had  given  orders  to  inspect  the 
fires  for  venerating  the  gas,  but  the  acci- 
dent to  &e  cook  had  put  the  watch  off  his 
guard,  and  made  him  forget  to  open  the 
hatches.  Upon  lowering  a  lantern,  I>r. 
Kane  observed  that  the  lieht  was  instantly 
extinguished,  and  he  felt  ^e  smell  of  bum- 
ing  wood.  Upon  descending  he  found  all 
right  about  the  fires ;  but  upon  Tetnming, 
near  the  door  of  the  bulkhead,  the  gas  be- 
gan to  aflect  him.  His  lantern  went  out 
as  if  quenched  with  water,  and  as  he  ran 
past  tne  bulk-head  door,  he  saw  the  deck 
near  it  a  mass  of  glowing  fire,  about  three 
feet  in  diameter.  He  became  insensible 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  would  have 
sunk  had  not  Mr.  Brooks  seen  him  and 
hauled  him  out.  Having  qaicUy  recov- 
ered, he  intrusted  the  fearfiu  secret  to  the 
few  men  around  him,  shut  the  doors  of 
the  ^ley  to  confine  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
and  m  less  than  ten  minntes  sacceeded  in 
extinguishing  the  fire  by  backets  of  water 
handed  by  Brooks  to  Dr.  Kane  and  OU- 
sen,  who  rushed  unto  the  bnming  deck. 
The  noxious  gas  at  first  greatly  oppressed 
them,  but  the  steam  from  the  first  bucket- 
ful of  water  that  was  dashed  on  the 
burning  coal  gave  them  instant  relie£ 
The  fire  had  arisen  from  a  barrel  of  char- 
coal, but  how  it  had  been  ignited  they 
never  discovered.  The  exdusion  of  at- 
mospheric air,  and  the  dense  carbonic  a<dd 
gas  round  the  fire,  saved  the  ship. 

Anxious  about  the  depot  pwrty,  who 
had  been  absent  twenty  oays,  and  whose 
stock  of  provisions  must  have  been  low. 
Dr.  Kane,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Blake,  set 
out  on  the  10th  October  with  a  dedge  and 
four  Newfoundlands,  laden  with  suppliea. 
Repeated  fissures  in  the  broken-up  ice  in- 
terrupted their  progress.  The  dogs  began 
to  flag.  Three  times  the  hinder  ones  tum- 
bled into  fissures ;  and  the  two  trayellerB, 
who  had  trotted  along  the  sledge  for  six- 
teen miles,  were  as  tired  as  the  dogs. 
They  therefore  made  for  the  old  ice  to 
seaward ;  but  just  as  they  were  nearing  it, 
the  dogs  failed  in  leaping  a  chasm,  and 
sledge,  dogs,  and  men,  tumbled  into  the 
water.  The  traces  were  cut,  the  dogs 
hauled  out,  and  the  sledge,  floated  by  the 
air,  confined  in  the  India  rubber  coveringa 
of  the  cooking  apparatus,  was  after  manj 
fruitless  struggles  carried  forward  by  the 
dogs.  Afler  a  journey  of  five  daya,  in 
which  they  averaged  twenty  miles  a  daj. 
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and  slept  in  the  same  tent  with  their  dogs 
to  keep  them  warm,  they  saw  afar  off  a 
dark  omect  in  the  snow,  which  turned  out 
to  be  tneir  friends.  Tliough  they  were 
upon  the  whole  in  good  condition,  every 
one  of  them  had  been  injured  by  the  cold ; 
but  though  noses,  fingers,  and  toes  had 
suffered,  the  hot  soup,  coffee,  and  bee^ 
which  their  friends  had  brought,  speedily 
restored  them. 

During  this  d6p6t  journey,  the  party  dis- 
covered the  remams  of  five  Esquimaux  huts, 
of  a  larger  and  better  kind  than  they  had 
previously  seen  ;  and  they  encountered  the 
usual  difficulties  of  crossing  fissures,  wad- 
ing through  broken  ice,  and  surmounting 
bergs,  and  the  usual  hardships  of  cold,  hun- 
ger, thirst,  and  want  of  sleep.  At  one  time 
their  sledge  went  down  through  the  weak 
ice,  at  another,  they  were  obliged  to  divide 
the  load,  and  transport  half  of  it  at  a  time. 
Now,  it  had  to  be  duff  out  of  the  drifted 
snow ;  and  then,  with  their  stockings  frozen 
to  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and  their  legs 
cramped,  and  their  fingers  pinched  with 
cold,  they  could  hardly  draw  it  over  the 
hicreasing  obstructions  of  the  way.  On 
the  evening  of  the  6th  October  they  had 
encamped  under  the  lee  of  some  large  ice- 
bergs, and  within  hearing  of  the  grand  ar- 
tillery of  the  great  glacier  of  Humboldt, 
which  they  had  approached  ten  days  be- 
fore. The  floe  on  whidi  they  had  pitched 
their  tent  consisted  of  recent  ice,  and  the 
party,  who  were  too  tired  to  seek  a  safer 
resting-place,  had  hardly  gone  to  sleep, 
when,  with  a  crack  like  that  of  a  gigantic 
whip,  the  ice  opened  directly  oeneath 
them.  Thus  roused,  in  intense  darkness 
and  biting  cold,  they  gathered  together 
their  tent  and  sleeping-furs,  lashed  them 
upon  a  sledge,  and  rushed  from  the  rock- 
ing platform  which  bore  them,  amid  the 
repeated  detonations  of  the  bursting  ice. 
Selecting  a  flat  piece  of  ice,  they  placed 
their  sledge  upon  it,  and  with  the  help  of 
tent-poles  and  cooking-utensils,  they  pad- 
dled to  the  old  and  firm  ice  which  cmng 
to  the  bases  of  the  nearest  icebergs.  On 
an  island,  bearing  the  name  of  M'Gary, 
the  second  officer  of  the  expedition,  the 
party  hurried  670  lbs.  of  pemmican,  and 
140  lbs.  of  Borden's  meat-biscuits,  indi- 
cating the  site  by  a  cairn,  thirty  paces 
off. 

In  a  winter  of  140  sunless  days,  and 
threatening  to  be  one  of  unusual  severity, 
it  became  necessary  to  devise  schemes  for 
beguiling  its  '^  monotonous  solitude."    A 


fiuicy  ball,  and  an  Arctic  newspaper,  called' 
"  The  Iceblink,"  with  the  motto,  Iu'tesb- 
BBis  SEBVABE  FiDEM,  and  a  viguettc,  re- 

E resenting  a  ship  in  full  sail  between  two 
lack  and  sunless  shores,  were  among  their 
measures  of  occupation  and  amusement. 
The  articles  in  the  "  Iceblink"  were  com- 
posed by  authors  of  every  ^^  nautical 
grade,"  and  some  of  the  best  from  the 
forecastle.*  A  more  healdiful  sport,  in 
the  form  of  a  fox-chase,  was  invented  by 
Dr.  Kane.  He  offered  a  Guernsey  shirt  to 
the  man  who  should  make  the  longest 
run  as  "  fox,"  performing  a  given  circuit 
between  gaUey  and  capstan,  all  hands  pur- 
suing him,  and  a  halt  oeing  called  to  blow 
every  four  minutes.  Each  of  the  crew 
performed  the  part  of  "  fox ;"  but  William 
Godfrey,  who  maintained  the  chase  for 
fourteen  minutes  carried  off  the  prize. 
We  have  mentioned  this  little  incident  as 
one  in  the  career  of  Godfrey,  whom  our 
readers  will  meet  again  in  a  very  different 
character. 

The  last  vestige  of  mid-day  twilight  had 
disappeared  on  the  16th  December.  They 
could  hardly  see  print,  or  even  paper,  ana 
the  fingers  could  not  be  countea  a  foot 
from  the  eye.  Noonday  and  midnight 
were  alike,  and  a  vague  glimmer  along 
the  outline  of  the  southern  hills  was  the 
only  indication  that  the  universe  had  a 
sun.  The  influence  of  this  long  and  in- 
tense darkness  was  depressing  to  the 
crew;  and  even  the  dogs,  though  bom 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  were  unable  to 
withstand  it.  When  Dr.  Kane  stumbled 
upon  them  in  the  dark,  they  would  put 
their  cold  noses  upon  his  hand,  and 
^^  commence  the  most  exuberant  antics  of 
satis&ction."  They  howled  at  any  acci- 
dental light,  as  if  it  reminded  them  of  the 
moon ;  and  since  neither  instinct  nor  sen- 
sation could  ffive  them  any  knowledge  of 
the  passing  hour,  or  any  explanation  of 
the  long-lost  light.  Dr.  Kane  believed 
that  the  strange  disease,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  was  a  mental  affec- 
tion originating  in  darkness,  and  there- 
fore benevolently  resolved  to  let  them  see 
the  lanterns  more  frequently. 

In  the  observatory — ^which  was  an  ice- 
house of  the  coldest  description — ^neither 
fires,  nor  buffalo  robes,  nor  investing  sail- 
cloth could  raise  its  temperature  to  the 


*  Dr.  Kane  tells  us  that  he  has  transferred  |k  few 
of  them  to  his  Appendix,  but  none  of  them  have 
bee&giyen. 
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freezing-point,  and  there  was  no  snow  to 
surround  it  as  a  non-condactor.  About 
the  middle  of  January  the  cold  became 
very  intense.  On  the  1 7th  it  was  49°,  and 
on  the  20th  from  64°  to  67%  at  the  obser- 
vatory. On  the  5th  of  February,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  from  60**  to  75%  and 
on  the  taffrail  of  the  ship,  a  ^*  reliable  in- 
strument" indicated  66".  The  reduced 
mean  of  their  best  standard  spirit  ther- 
mometers was  67%  or  99*  below  the 
freezing-point  of  water.  At  such  low 
temperatures  chloric  ether  became  solid, 
and  choloroformw&s  covered  with  a  gp*anu- 
lar  pellicle.  Spirit  of  naptha  froze  at  54%  oil 
of  sassafras  at  49%  and  oil  of  wintergreen 
at  64°.  The  exposed  or  partially-clad  parts 
of  the  body  wore  invested  with  a  wreath 
of  vapor  exhaled  from  the  skin.  The  in- 
spired air  was  pungent,  though  breathed 
with  compressed  Tips;  but  the  painful 
sensation  mentioned  by  Siberian  travellers 
was  not  experienced.  Among  the  other 
productions  of  the  intense  cold,  was  the 
new  condition  of  the  "  ioe-foot"  or  ice- 
belt,  which  Dr.  Kane  describes  as  ^  liie 
most  wonderful  and  unique  characteristic 
of  their  high  northern  position.**  When 
he  formerly  saw  it,  it  was  an  investing 
zone  ofice  coping  the  margin  of  the  floe; 
but  the  diurnal  accumulations  by  tides 
thirteen  feet  high,  and  bjr  severe  frosts, 
had  turned  it  into  a  bristlmg  wall,  nearly 
twenty-one  feet  high.  Thus  rising  and 
falling  daily,  its  fragments  have  been  toss- 
ed in  every  possible  direction,  "  rearing 
up,  in  fantastic  equilibrium,  surging  in 
long  inclined  planes,  dipping  into  dark 
valleys,  and  piling  into  contorted  hills, 
often  high  above  the  ice-foot."  When  the 
daylight  enabled  them  to  see  the  result 
of  these  changes,  they  found  the  ioe-belt 
sixty^^ve  feet  in  mean  width,  twenty-four 
feet  in  solid  thickness ;  the  second,  or  ap- 
pended ice,  thirty-eight  feet  and  the 
third,  thirty-four  feet  wide — all  these 
three  ridges  consisting  of  immense  ice-ta- 
bles, "  serried  like  the  granite  blocks  of  a 
rampart,  and  investing  the  fooks  with  a 
triple  ciroumvallation." 

On  the  21st  of  February  the  enm  had 
returned.  Dr.  Kane  started  off  to  be 
first  to  enjoy  the  sight.  On  the  summits 
of  a  projecting  crag  "  he  nestled"  in  his 
beams,  as  if  "bathing  in  perfumed 
water."  On  the  last  day  of  February  the 
sun  gilded  their  deck,  and  the  month  of 
March  brought  them  back  perpetual  day. 
The  great  object  of  the  expedition  now 


occupied  Dr.  Kane's  attention,  and  prepur 
rations  were  made  for  ih&r  northern  jour- 
ney. An  advance  party  set  off  on  the 
19th  March  to  deposit  a  relief  cargo  <^ 
provisions  at  the  distance  of  ten  day^ 
journey  from  the  brig.  They  had  been 
out  ten  days,  and  the  cold  bad  been  bo 
severe  (averagine  27'')  that  their  retnm 
was  expected  with  some  anxiety.  On  the 
31st,  towards  midnight,  the  noise  of  etepa 
was  heard,  and  instantlv  Sontag,  Ohirai, 
and  Petersen,  entered  the  calnn,  swoUeii, 
haggard,  and  hardly  able  to  speak. 
They  had  left  four  of  their  companions  on 
the  ice,  lying  frozen  and  disabled  in  order 
to  bring  back  the  news.  A  heavy  gak 
from  the  north  had  broken  npon  the 
party,  and  the  snow  was  drifting  heavQy 
around  them.  Tom  Hioky,  an  1  ririiman, 
generously  remained  to  feed  and  attend 
them.  In  this  emergency  Dr.  Kane  saw 
that  every  moment  was  precious,  and, 
with  his  usnal  energy,  set  off  with  a  relief 
party  of  nine,  taking  with  him  the  afanost 
dyin^  Ohlsen,  as  ttxe  only  person  who 
could  guide  them  to  the  lo<»lity  of  the 
sufferers.  He  was  sewed  up  in  afar  bag, 
his  legs  wrapped  in  dog  fidana,  and  strap- 
ped on  a  smali  sledge,  which  they  dragged 
after  them.  As  soon  as  they  bc»an 
to  move,  Ohlsen,  who  had  been  mj 
hours  without  rest,  fell  asleep,  and  awoke 
with  unequivocal  symptoms  of  mental 
alienation.  He  had  lost  the  bearings  of 
the  icebergs,  and  there  was  no  lonffer 
any  hope  of  local  landmiurks.  Tlie  sleqge 
was  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  parties 
dispersed  in  search  of  foot-prints.  Hie 
fear  of  separation,  however,  broaght  thena 
back  into  groups,  and  whether  mm,  shat- 
tered nerves,  or  the  action  of  the  cold, 
the  men  were  singularly  affected.  Two 
of  the  strongest  were  seised  with  trembl- 
ing fits  and  short  breath,  and  Dr.  Sjine 
himself  fainted  twice  on  the  silow.  Havinff 
been  nearly  eighteen  hours  without  food 
or  water,  the  appearance  of  a  sledge  traok 
raised  their  hopes.  Footprints  at  last  ap- 
peared, and  brought  them  in  view  of  a 
small  American  flag  fluttering  on  a  hum- 
mock ;  it  marked  the  canm  of  their  dis- 
abled companions.  Dr.  Kane  craved 
into  the  tent  almost  covered  with  snow, 
and  ^'coming  npon  the  darkness  heard 
the  burst  of  welcome  gladness  firom  tha 
four  poor  fellows  stretched  on  their 
backs."  .  .  .  ^^They  had  expected 
me :  they  were  sure  I  would  come." 
The  thermometer  stood  at  75"*  below 
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the  freezing  point.  They  "were  now  .fif- 
teen souls,  and  with  a  tent  which  could 
hold  only  eight,  one  half  kept  themselves 
from  freeing  by  walking  outside,  while 
the  other  hsSf  slept  withm.  After  each 
hnd  got  two  hours  sleep,  they  prepared 
for  a  journey  of  fifty  hours.  The  sick 
Avere  carefully  sewed  up  in  rein-deer 
skins,  and  placed  in  a  half-recliniilg  pos- 
ture, on  a  oed  of  doubled-up  buffalo  bags. 
Thus  embaled  among  skins  and  blankets, 
they  were  lashed  to  the  sledge  by  frost- 
bitten fingers,  and  repeating  a  brief 
jrayer,  the  party  set  out  on  their  retreat. 
No  withstanding  its  weieht  of  1100  lbs., 
and  the  rough  paths  it  nad  to  traverse, 
the  sledge  periormed  its  part  well,  and 
the  men  dragged  it  nobly  along,  till  they 
were  within  nme  miles  of  the  tent  which 
they  had  left  the  day  before.  At  this 
time  they  were  all  suddenly  seized  with  an 
alarming  failure  of  their  energies.  Two  of 
the  stoutest  begged  permission  to  sleep ; 
another  was  nearly  stiff  under  a  drift ;  a 
third  stood  bolt  upright,  with  his  eyes 
closed,  and  hardly  able  to  articulate ;  a 
fourth  threw  himself  on  the  snow  and  re- 
fused to  rise.  None  of  them  complained 
of  cold.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dr.  Kane 
"  wrestled,  boxed,  ran,  argued,  jeered, 
or  reprimanded."  It  became  necessary  to 
halt.  The  tent  was  pitched:  t^eir  hands 
could  not  strike  a  fire.  IRieir  whisky  had 
frozen  beneath  all  the  men's  coverings, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  dispense  with 
food  or  water.  In  this  emergency  the 
sick,  and  as  many  as  it  would  hold,  were 
crammed  into  the  tent,  and  Dr.  Kane 
with  William  Oodfrey,  who  volunteered 
to  accompsmy  him,  set  off  to  the  half-way 
tent  to  thaw  some  ice  and  pemmican  be- 
fore the  rest  arrived  on  foot.  They  kept 
themselves  awake  by  imposing  on  each 
other  a  continued  •  articulation  of  words ; 
but  neither  of  them  was  in  his  right 
senses,  though  they  both  remembered  see- 
ing a  bear  treating  very  unceremoniously 
their  tent,  and  what  it  contained.  On 
reaching  it,  they  found  their  buffalo 
robes  and  pemmican  in  the  snow ;  crept 
into  the  rein-deer  sleeping-bags  without 
8pGaking,  and  had  an  intense  sleep  of 
three  hours.  When  Dr.  Kane  awoke,  a 
mass  of  his  beard  was  frozen  to  the  buffa- 
lo skin,  and  6odfi-ey  was  obliged  to*"  cut 
him  out  with  his  jack-knife.  The  rest  of 
the  party  having  arrived,  and  received 
such  refreshments  as  could  be  given,  they 
again  set  out  on  tl^ir  dreary  jotimey. 


Their  strength  again  failed  them.  Obliged 
to  eat  snow,  their  mouths  swelled,  and 
were  unable  to  articulate.  An  involuntary 
sleep  again  overtook  them ;  they  fell  hatf 
sleeping  on  the  snow.  Dr.  Kane  made 
Riley  wake  him  at  the  end  of  every  three 
minutes,  and  he  felt  such  benefit  from  the 
experiment  that  he  timed  the  men  in  the 
same  way.  Seated  on  the  runners  of  the 
sledge,  they  fell  asleep  instantly,  and  were 
forced  awake  when  the  three  minutes 
were  expired.  Invigorated  by  brandy, 
served  out  in  table-spoonftiUs,  and  drag- 
ging the  wounded  men  instinctively  be- 
hind them,  they  reached  the  ship  in  a 
state  of  debility  and  delirium.  A  gene- 
rous diet,  however,  morphine  and  friction, 
restored  several  of  the  party.  One  wag 
afflicted  with  blindness ;  two  others  had 
part  of  their  feet  amputated;  and  two 
valuable  lives,  those  of  Jefferson  Baker 
and  Peter  Schubert,  were  sacrificed  in  this 
disastrous  journey ;  the  one  from  locked- 
jaw,  and  the  other  from  erisypelas  around 
his  amputated  stump. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  when  they  were 
watdiing  the  death-bed  of  Baker,  a  large 
party  of  Esquimaux,  with  fifty-six  fine 
dogs,  visited  the  ship.  They  carried 
kmves  in  their  boots;  ibut  having  left 
their  lances  lashed  to  the  sledges,  it  was 
obvious  that  they  came  with  pacific  inten- 
tions. Dr.  Kane  treated  tbem  with  hos- 
pitality, and  kept  them  all  night  on  boarcL 
eating  and  sleeping,  and  keeping  and 
eating,  till  they  were  satisfied.  With 
needles,  and  beads,  and  cask  staves.  Dr. 
Kane  purchased  their  spare  walrus  meat, 
and  four  of  their  best  dogs.  After  they 
had  left  the  e^h),  axes,  saws,  and  knives 
were  missed.  Tney  had  even  broken  into 
the  storehouse  at  Butler  Island,  and  one 
of  the  most  venerable  of  the  party  contrived 
to  cut  to  pieces  the  Indiarrnbber  boat, 
and  carry  off  every  particle  of  the  wood. 

The  month  of  April  being  about  to  dose, 
Dr.  Kane  made  preparations  for  the 
**  crowning  expedition  of  the  campaign," 
— ^to  follow  the  icebelt  to  the  great 
glacier  of  Humboldt, — to  attain  the  Ul- 
tima Thule  of  the  Qreenland  shore,  and 
search  "  round  the  ferthest  circle  of  the 
ice  for  BXi  outlet  to  the  mysterious  channels 
beyond.  •*  An  advance  party  under 
M*Gary  set  out  on  the  25th  April,  with  a 
few  stores;  and  on  the  27th,  Dr.  Kane 
and  Godfrey  followed,  and  overtook 
them.  With  some  difficulty  they  nearly 
reached  the  foot  of  the  great  Hus^boldt 
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glacier,  but  unexpected  calamities  here 
befell  them.  The  winter's  scurvy  reap- 
peared. The  fatigue  of  working  through 
an  excessive  snow  deposit  brought  on 
dropsical  swellings.  Snow-blindness  at- 
tacked three  of  the  partv,  and  other  two 
were  pronounced  unfit  wr  service.  The 
bears  had  lifted  the  strong  blocks  which 
covered  their  pemmican,  and  broke  into 
chips  the  iron  casks  which  contained  it, 
as  well  as  the  cask  which  contained  their 
alcohol.  To  crown  these  disasters,  Dr. 
Kane  was  attacked  with  a  combination  of 
scurvv  and  typhoid  fever,  which  threatened 
his  li^,  and  compelled  him  to  return. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Kane  was  able,  he 
matured  an  expedition  across  Smith's 
Straits,  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Cape 
Sabine  of  Captain  Inglefield.  Dr.  Hayes 
and  William  Godfrey  accordingly  set  off 
on  the  20th  May,  with  a  good  sledge,  and 
the  dogs  in  excellent  condition,  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  Cape,  and  connect  it  with 
the  newly-discovered  coast-line  to  the 
north  and  east.  After  encountering  the 
usual  Lirdships,  they  crossed  the  Sound, 
but  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
land.  Dr.  Hayes  was  attacked  with  snow- 
blindness  on  the  2  2d.  Seven  days'  provi- 
sions out  of  ton  were  exhausted.  The 
harness  lines  of  the  dogs  were  continually 
breaking,  and  to  replace  them  thev  had  to 
resort  to  strips  cut  from  the  waistbands 
and  legs  of  their  seal-skin  pantaloons ;  and 
in  addition  to  these  calamities,  Godfrey 
was  seized  with  cramp.  They  surmount- 
ed, however,  these  difficulties,  and  added 
about  two  hundred  miles  of  new  coast-Une 
to  the  chart  north  of  Cape  Sabine.  They 
returned  on  the  1st  of  Jime,  after  twelve 
days'  absence,  the  dogs  having  travelled 
no  less  than  400  miles.  When  the  food 
for  the  doo;s  was  exhausted.  Dr.  Hayes  cut 
a  pair  of  old  Esquimaux  boots  into  strips, 
and  mixing  them  with  a  little  of  the  lard 
for  his  lamp,  obtained  for  them  a  hearty 
meal. 

Dr.  Kane  now  proceeded  to  organize 
his  main  expedition — "  his  last  throw" — 
about  the  success  of  which  he  was  intense- 
ly anxious.  Morton,  ^vith  M'Gary  and 
Sonsall,  who  were  to  conduct  it,  set  out 
on  the  4th  of  June,  and  thev  were  joined 
on  the  16th  by  Hans,  with  the  dog-sledge. 
Messrs.  M'Gary  and  Bonsall  were  to  ex- 
plore the  eastern  coast  of  Smith's  Sound, 
and  the  great  glacier  which  terminates  it ; 
and  Morton  was  to  examine  the  coast  to 
the  north  of  it,  when  joined  by  Hans. 


Upon  arriviiig  at  the  final  cache,  where 
provisions  had  been  deposited,  and  on 
which  Dr.  Kane  had  relied  so  qaach, 
M'Gary  and  Bonsall  found  that  the  bears 
had  appropriated  them  all,  devouring  the 
flag  even  to  the  stafiT,  and  tying  up  into 
hard  knots  the  India-rubber  oloth  which 
they  were  unable  to  masticate.  They 
found*  the  bear-tracks  numerous  and  re- 
cent ;  and  one  night  when  asleep  in  their 
tent,  they  were  suddenly  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  a  bear.  M'Gtuy,  awakened  by 
the  scratching  of  snow  near  his  head, 
aroused  his  friends;  but  there  was  not  a  gaa 
within  reach.  Walking  leisurely  round  the 
tent,  the  bear  at  last  thrust  his  head  inside, 
and  though  assailed  with  boming  matches, 
he  reftised  to  withdraw.  M*Gary  rushed 
out  throuffh  a  hole  which  he  cat  in  the 
tent,  strucK  him  on  the  nose  with  a  boat- 
hook,  and  got  hold  of  a  rifle,  with  which 
he  was  shot.  With  blistered  fiftces,  and 
half  blind  with  the  snow,  the  party  reach- 
ed the  great  glacier  on  the  16th  of  Jane ; 
but  though  provided  with  apparatus,  they 
found  it  mDipossible  to  scale  this  stapen- 
dous  mass.  Ice  bergs,  and  berg  ice,  and 
hummocks,  prevented  their  approach  to  it, 
and  they  could  only  examine  it  from  an 
island  which  was  about  250  feet  high — «8 
high  as  the  perpendicular  &ce  of  the  gla- 
cier. From  this  point  of  view  a  sheet  of 
ice,  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  thick, 
seems  to  have  covered  the  land  in  a  sac- 
cession  of  ridges  and  knolls.  Above  its 
vertical  face  it  is  split  into  ^rallel  craoka 
and  corresponding  indentations,  forming 
a  series  of  steps,  sometimes  horisontal,  bat 
generally  following  the  inclinations  of  the 
ground,  and  extending  back  to  where  the 
glacier  becomes  almost  level,  havii^  onlT 
an  ascent  of  a  few  feet  in  the  mile,  until  it 
attains  an  apparent  altitude  of  600  or  700 
feet.  The  aescendinfip  motion  of  the  gene- 
ral mass  is  indicated  by  deep  mattered 
sounds,  and  crashes  resembhng  distant 
cannon  or  sharp  thunder.  In  descending, 
it  pushes  forward  long  flakes,  till  thwr 
weight  overcomes  the  tenaci^  of  the 
ice,  and  precipitates  them  to  its  base,  firom 
which  tney  are  forced  forwards  by  aao- 
ceeding  masses,  till  reaching  a  depth  of 
water  sufficient  to  float  them,  they  are 
carried  off  by  currents  into  the  sea.  Hat- 
ing  executed  their  commission,  our  travel- 
Icrsretumed  on  the  18th  June,  and  reached 
the  brig  on  the  26th,  MKrary  being 
tirely  blind  from  the  snow. 

Morton,  who  had,  according  to  his  ii 
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structions,  husbanded  his  strength  while 
with  M'Gary  and  Bonsall,  left  them  on  the 
18th,  and,  alone  with  Hans  in  the  dog- 
sledge,  travelled  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
glacier,  and  at  a  distance  n*om  it  of  five  or 
six  miles.  On  the  21st  they  fomid  them- 
selves travelling  on  weak  and  rotten  ice, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  open  water, 
and  on  the  same  day  they  reached  Cape 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  saw  at  the  same 
time  Cape  Barrow  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  Sound.  Beyond  the  Cape  a  low 
country  opened  to  tnem,  and  enabled  them 
to  travel  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour. 
The  ice  was  here  entirely  broken  up ;  the 
channel  was  navigable  for  vessels  of  any 
size,  and  everywhere  they  found  flocks  of 
geese,  eider  duck,  and  dovekies.  During 
their  journey  of  fifty  miles  on  the  22d, 
the  opposite  or  western  shore  ran  appa- 
rently m  a  straight  line,  interrupted  only 
by  two  bays.  Tne  channel  seemed  to  be 
about  thirty-five  miles  wide,  the  coast  high, 
and  the  mountains  in  the  form  of  a  suear- 
loaf,  extending  &r  back  into  the  interior, 
and  set  together  in  ranges  like  piles  of 
stacked  cannon-balls. 

After  a  sharp  battle  with  a  bear,  who 
fought  nobly,  but  in  vain,  with  her  cub  in 
her  arms,  and  finding  the  runner  of  an  Es- 
quimaux sledge,  skilmdly  worked  in  whale- 
bone, they  tried  to  reach  a  cape  which  they 
had  seen  the  dav  before,  having  on  the 
north  side  of  it  a  bay,  and  an  island  oppo- 
site to  it.  This,  however,  he  found  to  be 
impossible.  Perpendicular  clifi&,  2000  feet 
high,  rising  from  the  sea,  prevented  him 
from  advancing  a  single  step  ;  and  he  con- 
tented himself  with  ascendmg  a  knob  500 
feet  high,  from  which  he  saw  an  open  sea, 
as  far  as  he  could  discern.  He  could  not 
imagine  what  became  of  the  ice.  He  ob- 
served only  narrow  stripes,  with  open 
spaces  of  water  between  them,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  he  concluded 
that  the  ice  must  either  dissolve,  or  go  to 
an  open  space  in  the  north.  The  bay  which 
he  saw  on  the  23d,  was  called  by  Dr.  Kane 
Lafayette's  Bay.  To  the  opposite  island, 
which  turned  out  to  be  two,  he  gave  the 
names  of  Franklin  and  Crozier ;  and  to  the 
cape  which  terminated  his  view,  he  gave 
the  name  of  Cape  Constitution,  situated  in 
latitude  81'  22'.  From  the  summit  of  the 
rocky  knob  he  traced  the  opposite  coast 
for  about  fifty  miles,  and  he  remarked  in 
the  farthest  distance  a  peak,  truncated  at 
its  top,  like  the  cliffs  of  Magdelena  Bay. 
it  was  bare  at  its  summit,  but  striated 


vertically,  with  protruding  ridges.  Its 
height  was  estimated  at  between  2500  and 
3000  feet.  To  this  peak — the  most  distant 
northern  land  yet  seen  upon  the  globe — 
he  gave  the  name  of  Parry,  as  "  the  great 
pioneer  of  Arctic  travel."  The  range  of 
mountains  with  which  this  peak  was  con- 
nected was  considered  by  Mr.  Morton  to 
be  much  higher  than  any  on  the  Green-^ 
land  side  of  the  bay.  Dr.  Kane  has  called 
them  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mountains, 
and  to  the  country  around  them,  he  has 
given  the  name  of  GrinneU  Land. 

Thus  terminated  the  northern  search  of 
the  second  Grinnell  expedition.  Mr. 
Morton  returned  on  the  25th  June,  and 
reached  the  brig  on  the  5th  of  July.  He 
found  Dr.  Kane  deeply  occupied  with 
schemes  of  relief.  The  time  was  already 
past  when  travelling  on  the  ice  was  con- 
sidered practicable,  and  the  party  had 
neither  fuel  nor  provisions  for  another 
Arctic  winter.  The  dishonour  of  aban- 
doning his  vessel,  and  the  difiiculty  of 
carrying  along  with  him  his  sick  and 
newly -amputated  men  to  Upemavik  or 
Beecny  Island,  their  only  seats  of  refuge, 
induced  him  to  remain  at  his  post.  He 
resolved,  however,'  to  examine  the  ice- 
field himself  and  after  a  sixty  miles'  jour- 
ney for  this  purpose,  he  was  convinced  of 
the  impossibility  of  escaping  in  open  boats 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  tnis  emer- 
gency he  resolved  to  attempt  a  journey 
to  Beechy  Island,  where  he  might  find 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  or  reach  the  stores 
of  the  "  North  Star'*  at  Wolstenholme 
Islands,  or  meet  some  passing  vessel  that 
might  relieve  them.  His  officers  ap- 
proved of  the  scheme,  and  on  the  Idth, 
along  with  five  picked  men,  he  set  off  in 
his  boat,  "  The  Forlorn  Hope."  In  this 
hazardous  adventure  they  encountered  a 
storm  of  unusual  severity,  and  were  re- 

Eeatedly  raised  out  of  the  water  by  nips 
'om  the  accumulating  ice.  At  Hakluyt 
Island  they  were  obliged  to  rest  and  re- 
new their  stock  of  provisions,  and  again 
spreading  their  canvas,  they  were  arrested 
by  the  pack  at  the  south  point  of  North- 
umberland Island.  They  still  persevered, 
however,  but  when  they  were  within  ten 
miles  of  Cape  Parry,  tney  encountered  a 
solid  mass  of  ice,  stretching  to  the 
&rthest  horizon,  and  seeing  no  chance  of 
accomplishing  his  object.  Dr.  Kane  re- 
luctantly gave  orders  for  their  return  to 
the  brig. 

Upon  reaching  the  brig  on  the  6th  of 
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August,  and  rejoining  their  shipmates,  the 
repeated  exanunation  of  the  state  of  die 
ice  became  an  interesting  occupation. 
Hopes  of  liberating  the  shijp  and  escaping 
southward  were  diuly  cherished  and  daily 
disappointed.  Dr.  Kane  announced  to 
his  comrades  his  own  resolution  to  remain 
another  winter ;  but  he  at  the  same  time 
offered  to  give  permission  to  those  who 
desired  it  to  leave  the  vessel  and  hazard 
a  journey  to  the  south.  Eight  of  the 
seventeen  survivors  resolved  to  remain, 
and  the  other  eight,  with  Petersen  and 
Godfrey  at  their  bead,  supplied  with  one 
half  of  their  stores  and  means  of  travelling, 
left  the  ship  on  the  28th  of  August.  One 
of  them,  Greorge  Riley,  returned  in  a  few 
days,  but  the  rest  were  not  heard  of  for 
many  weary  months. 

The  preparations  for  a  second  winter 
now  occupied  Dr.  Kane's  attention.  He 
resolved  to  imitate  the  Esquimaux  in  the 
form  of  their  habitations,  and  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  diet.  A  single  apartment 
was  '^  bulk -headed  off  amidships,''  as  a 
dormitory  and  sitting-room  for  the  entire 
party,  and  surrounded  with  an  envelope 
of  moss  cut  from  the  frozen  cliffs.  Tno 
deck  was  covered  with  a  similar  casing, 
and  a  small  moss-lined  tunnelled  passage 
with  curtains  (the  tosaut  of  the  Esqui- 
maux) was  constructed  as  an  entrance 
from  below.  They  burned  lamps  for  heat, 
dressed  in  fox-skin  clothing,  and  obtained 
their  scanty  supplies  of  food  by  means  of 
regiilar  huntingparties. 

During  Dr.  n!ane's  attempted  visit  to 
Bcechy  Island,  his  shipmates  had  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Esquimaux,  whose 
nearest  winter  settlement  was  about- 
seventy-five  miles  by  dog  journey  from 
the  bng,  but  he  himself  had  never  seen 
them,  till  at  the  time  of  Petersen's  depar- 
ture, three  of  them  appeared  as  if  to  ex- 
amine their  condition  and  resources. 
Though  rather  over-bearing.  Dr.  Kane 
treated  them  kindly,  but  they  repaid  his 
liberality  by  stealing  not  only  the  copper 
lamp,  boiler,  and  cooking  basm  which  had 
been  lent  to  them  to  cook  their  meal,  but 
also  one  of  his  best  dogs;  and  it  was 
afterwards  found  that  they  had  appropri- 
ated the  buffalo  robes  and  India  mboer 
cloth  which  had  been  left  at  the  ice-foot. 
Morton  and  Riley  were  dispatched  to 
Anatook  in  search  of  the  thieves.  Tliey 
found  the  buffalo  robes  already  tailored 
into  kaj)etahs  on  the  backs  of  the  women, 
and  upon  searching  the  huts  at  Etah,  they 


recovered  the  cooking  atensilBi  aad  many 
articles  of  greater  or  Tew  valiie  which  had 
not  been  missed.    The  woman  were  in- 
stantly stripped  and  tied,  and  after  Imnff 
laden  with  the  stolen  gooda,  and  as  moGh 
walrus  beef  from  their  own   stores  as 
would  pay  for  their  board,  they  were 
marched  thirty  miles  to  the  brig,  \vithin 
twenty-four  hoars  from  the  tune  they  left 
the  brig  with  their  plunder,  they  were 
prisoners  in  its  hold,  with  a  white  man  as 
their  jailor.    Myou  was  dispatched  to 
their  headman,  metek,  with  a  message, 
calling  upon  him  to  negotiate  the  ransom 
of  the  prisoners,  who  remained  five  long 
days  sighing,  and  crying,  and  eating  to- 
raciously.    Metek  at  last  appeared  with 
another  chief  Ootuniah,  and  bringing  a 
sledge-load  of  knives,  tin-capS|  eto^  pieees 
of  wood,  and  scraps  of  iron,  which  their 
people  had  succeeaed  in  purloining.    A 
treaty  of  peace  was  proposed  and  agreed 
to.    The  Esquimaux  pledged  themselvea 
to  steal  no  more,  to  bring  fresh  meat,  to 
sell  or  lend  dogs,  and  to  assist  in  hunting. 
The. white  men   promised  to  visit   the 
Esquimaux  neither  with  death  nor  sor- 
cery, to  welcome  them  on  shipboard,  and 
to  ^ve  them  needles,  pins,  Imivea,  awls, 
sewing  thread,  pieces  or  wood,  and  &t,  in 
exchange  for  walrus  and  fi^sh  meat.    Thia 
treaty  was  never   broken.    A  commoa 
interest  united  the  parties:  they  Tinted 
each  other,  hunted  together,  aad  on  many 
occasions  were  mutuiu  benefiuBtors.    The 
departure  of  the  white  men  was  even 
mourned,  and  Dr.  Kane  tells  us  that  he 
was  satisfied  of  this  when  he  heard  fix>m 
his  brother  John,  who  came  to  Etah  with 
the  Rescue  Expedition,  of  his  meeting 
with  Myouk,  Metek,  and  Ootuniah,  and 
of  the  affectionate  confidence  with  which 
the  maimed  and  sick  invited  his  prefer 
sional  aid  as  the  representative  of  the 
elder  "  Docto  Kayen." 

The  principal  occupations  of  our  travel- 
ers dunng  the  winter  were  those  which 
were  necessary  to  supply  them  with  food^ 
and  the  four  last  chapters  of  Dr.  Elane'a 
first  volume  are  occupied  principally  with 
notices  of  the  Esquimau3c,  accounts  of 
bear  and  walrus  hunts,  and  of  the  various 
disasters  and  sufferings  which  these  ooco* 
pations  entsdled.  An  event,  however,  of 
a  higher  interest  occured  on  the  7th  of 
December;  the  news  of  five  Esquimaux 
sledges,  with  teams  of  six  dogs  each,  sunoi- 
moned  Dr.  Kane  to  the  deck.  They  were 
the  bearers  of  Petersen  and  BonsalL  two 
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of  the  eight  that  had  quitted  the  brig  on 
the  28th  of  August.    They  had  left  the  \ 
other  five  200  miles  off,  without  provi-  j 
sioiis,   dispirited,   and  divided    in    their 
counsels.     Supplies  were  immediately  dis- 
patched   to    them    by    the    Esquimaux 
escort,  and  little  Myouk  was  left  as  a 
hostage  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  the 
paeka^^cs.     On  the   12th  December  the 
cry  ol  "Esquimaux  again,''  roused  Dr. 
Kane  at  three  in  the  morning.     Upon 
reaching  the  deck,  he  saw  a  group  of 
human  figures  in  the  hooded  jumpers  of 
the  natives ;  one  of  them  grasped  his  hand ; 
it  was  Dr.  Hayes  ^^dth  the  rest  of  his  party. 

They  had  travelled  360  miles,  and  their 
last  seventy  miles  from  the  bay  near  Etah 
was  through  hummocks  at  the  appalling 
temperature  of — 50^.  For  more  tnan  two 
months  they  had  subsisted  on  frozen  seal 
and  walrus  meat.  The  Esquimaax  had 
driven  them  at  flying  spead.  Every  hut 
welcomed  them  as  they  halted,  and  the 
women  spontaneously  dried  and  chafed 
their  cold  and  exhausted  guests. 

In  performing  this  act  of  humanity  the 
Esquimaux  had  another  object  in  view. 
Some  of  the  foot-worn  absentees,  while 
resting  at  Kalutunah's  tent,  had  appropri- 
ated certain  fox-skins,  boots,  and  8le<iges, 
which  their  condition  seemed  to  require. 
The  Esquimaux  complained  of  the  theft, 
and  Dr.  Kane,  after  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  case,  decided  in  their  favor.,  lie 
gave  to  each  five  needles,  a  file,  and  a 
stick  of  wood,  and  knives  and  other  ex- 
tras to  Kalutunah  and  Shangho,  and  after 
regaling  them  with  a  hearty  supper,  he 
returned  the  stolen  goods,  and  tried  to 
make  them  believe  that  his  people  did  not 
steal,  but  only  took  t/ie  articles  to  save 
their  lives!  m  imitation  of  this  Arctic 
morality,  the  natives,  on  their  departure, 
carried  off  a  few  knives  and  forks,  which 
they  deemed  as  essential  to  their  happi- 
ness as  the  fox-dresses  were  to  the  white 
men. 

After  an  alarming  fire  on  the  2dd  Decem- 
ber, wliich  had  nearly  destroyed  the  brig 
and  everything  it  contained,  and  i^er  a 
Christmas  as  meny  as  pork  and  beans 
could  make  it.  Dr.  Kane  and  Petersen  set 
out  next  day  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Esquimaux,  to  obtain  food  for  themselves 
and  the  dogs,  which  had  been  dying  in 
great  numbers.  The  severe  cold,  after 
three  days'  exposure,  bafiled  them  in  this 
attempt,  and  we  have  mentioned  it  only 
to  record  a  remarkable  optical  pheno- 


menon which  they  observed.  Being  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a  light  when  it  was 
intensely  dark,  Dr.  Kane  directed  Peter- 
sen to  strike  fire  with  a  pocket  jMstoL 
Some  delay  taking  place,  Dr.  Kane  groped 
for  the  pistol  himself  and  in  doing  this 
touched  Petersen's  hand.  ^^At  that  in- 
stant the  pistol  became  distinctly  visible ! 
A  pale  bluish  light,  slightly  tremulous,  but 
not  broken,  covered  the  metallic  parts  of 
it,  the  barrel,  lock,  and  trigger.  The 
stock,  too,  was  clearly  discernible,  as  if  by 
the  reflected  light,  and  to  the  amasement 
of  both  of  us,  then  the  thumb  and  tw^o 
fingers  with  which  Petersen  was  holding 
it,  the  creases,  wrinkles,  and  circiut  of  the 
nails  clearly  defined  upon  the  skin.  The 
phosphorescence  was  not  unlike  the  inef- 
fectual fire  of  the  glow-worm.  As  I  took 
the  pistol,  my  hand  became  illuminated 
also,  and  so  did  the  powder-rubbed  paper, 
when  I  raised  it  against  the  muzzle.  Our 
fur  clothing  and  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere may  refer  this  'phenomenon  plausi- 
bly to  our  electrical  condition.'* 

The  winter  of  1866  had  now  arrived  in 
all  its  darkness  and  severity.  Expeditions 
were  sent  out  in  different  directions  to 
procure  food,  bat  they  were  generally  un- 
successful. Two  rabbits,  which  yielded 
them  a  pint  of  raw  blood,  was  all  that 
they  could  obtain  even  before  the  first 
week  of  February.  They  had  only  one 
bottle  of  brandy  left,  and  their  store  of 
pitch-pine  was  so  nearly  exhausted,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  use  for  fuel  their 
tar-laid  hemp  hawsers.  Disease,  the  off- 
spring of  cold,  fatigue,  and  imwholesome 
food,  added  itself  to  their  misfortunes, 
and  towards  the  close  of  February,  ^^  the 
sickness  of  a  single  additional  man  would 
have  left  them  without  fire."  The  return- 
ing sun,  however,  to  them  almost  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  brought  with  it  both  food 
and  resignation.  A  noble  reindeer  was 
the  unexpected  guest,  but  it  furnished 
them  only  with  one  meal,  having  on  the 
second  day  become  uneatable  from  putre- 
faction.* In  the  second  week  of  March, 
Hans  returned  from  the  Esquimaux  at 
Etah  with  supplies  of  fresh  walrus,  but 


*  This  dungo  is  veiy  remarkable  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  thiitf-fl?e  degrees  below  zero.  Tlie  Qrecn- 
landers  oonsiaer  extreme  cold  as  faTorable  to  putre- 
factioD.  The  Esquimaux  withdraw  the  viscera 
immediately  after  death,  and  fill  the  cavity  with 
stones.  Dr.  Kane  was  told  that  Uie  musk  ox  is 
sometimes  tainted  after  five  minutes'  exposure  to 
great  oold. 
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although  it  promised  a  few  meals  to  the 
sick,  it  was  but  a  temporary  relief  which 
left  them  cheerless  and  despairing.  They 
had  consumed  their  last  ManiUa  hawsers, 
and  had  begun  to  bum  the  outside  casing 
of  their  ship.  Dr.  Kane  and  Bonsall  were 
now  the  omy  able  men  to  perform  the  va- 
rious duties  of  doctor,  nurse,  cook,  scul- 
lion, and  wood-cutter. 

In  this  emergency  an  event  occurred  of 
so  serious  a  nature,  that  if  in  one  of  its  re- 
sults it  threatened  evil  to  the  expedition, 
in  another  it  might  have  justly  withdrawn 
firom  it  that  hi^  protection  which  they 
daily  sought.  On  Sunday  the  18th  of 
.March,  it  is  recorded  in  Dr.  Kane's  journal 
that  he  has  on  board  i^' a  couple  of  men 

J  William  Godfrey  and  John  Blake)  whose 
brmer  history  he  would  like  to  know — ^bad 
fellows,  both  of  them,  but  daring,  energe- 
tic and  strong."  He  had  reason  to  think 
that  they  contemplated  desertion  and  es- 
cape to  the  Esquimaux — an  act  doubtless 
of  trivial  delinquency,  when  we  consider 
that  these  two  men  and  six  others  were 
formerly  allowed  to  withdraw  with  half 
the  stores  of  the  expedition,  and  that  Dr. 
Kane  took  credit  for  receiving  them  back 
again,  though  an  encumbrance  to  his 
party.  Dr.  Kane,  however,  viewed  the 
act  through  the  eyes  of  his  imagination. 
He  conjectured  that  the  intention  of  the 
deserters  was  ^'  to  rob  Hans  of  his  sledge 
and  dogs,  and  proceed  southward."  The 
men  were  watcmed,  handcuffed,  and  after 
protestations  of  better  behaviour  they  re- 
turned to  their  duties.  An  hour  after, 
Godfrey  escaped,  and  Blake  remained  true 
to  his  post. 

Hans  had  now  been  many  weeks  ab- 
sent, and  Dr.  Kane,  anxious  for  his  re- 
turn, set  out  in  search  of  him.  Hans  is 
found.  Godfrey  had  urged  him  to  drive 
off  with  Idm  to  the  south,  ^*and  so  to 
leave  the  expedition  sledgeless;"  but  upon 
Hans^s  refusal,  Godfrey  consented  to  take 
a  sledge-load  of  fresh  meat  to  the  brig ! 
On  the  morning  of  the  2d  April,  Bonsall 
'^  reported  a  man  about  a  mile  from  the 
brig,  apparently  lurking  at  the  ice-foot." 
Dr.  Kane  and  Bonsall  went  forward,  and 
discovered  their  dog-slcdgo  with  a  cargo, 
of  walrus  meat,  which  was  brought  by 
Godfrey,  and  was  "  such  a  godsend,"  that 
Dr.  Kane  declares,  "  one  may  forgive  the 
man  in  consideration  of  the  good  which 
he  has  done  them  all."  Godfrey  advanced 
to  meet  Dr.  Kane,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 


with  the  Esquimaux,  and  thst  neither  per- 
suasion nor  force  would  prevent  him. 
After  forcing  him  back  to  tne  gangwBj  of 
the  brig,  by  presenting  a  pistoX  and  leav- 
ing him  under  Bonsall's  charge,  Dr.  Kane 
went  on  board  for  irons,  but  lie  had  hard- 
ly reached  the  deck  when  Gk>dfire7  ^^  turn- 
ed to  run."  Bonsall  discharged  his  pistol 
at  him,  which  ^^fiuled  at  the  cap."  Dr. 
Kane  ^^  ju^^>ed  at  once  to  the  gun-stand  ;** 
his  first  rifle  went  off  in  the  act  of  oock- 
ing,  and  the  second,  aimed  in  haste  at  a 
long  but  practicable  distance,  missed  the 
fugitive.  ^^  He  made  good  his  escape  be- 
fore we  could  lay  hold  of  another  wea- 
pon." 

This  attempt  to  take  the  life  of  William 
Godfrey,  which  no  law,  hnman  or  divine, 
can  justify,  was,  fortunately  for  Dr.  Kane, 
over-ruled.  When,  in  a  former  Arctio  ex- 
pedition, its  leader  shot  a  ferocious  Indian 
of  his  party,  the  world  viewed  it  as  an  act 
of  stem  necessity  and  personal  safety ; 
but  Grodfrey  was  neither  a  madman  nor 
an  enemy.  He  approached  the  brig  to 
intimate  his  resolution  to  live  with  the 
Esquimaux ;  as  if  to  daim  a  firiendly  ac- 
quiescence, he  brought  with  him  a  lodA  of 
food,  without  which  his  shipmates  might 
have  perished.  Were  we  msposed  to  az^ 
gue  this  question  at  the  bar  of  our  readersi 
we  would  say  that  the  previous  permis- 
sion, which  was  offered  and  accepted,  to 
withdraw  with  half  the  crew,  had  dissolved 
the  original  obligation;  but  no  argn- 
ment  is  required.  Dr.  Kane  tells  os^ 
^^  that  the  daily  work  went  on  better  in 
Godfrey's  absence,  and  diat  the  ship 
seemed  better  when  purged  by  his  deser- 
tion ;  but  thinking  the  example  diastroaSi 
he  resolved,  cost  what  it  might,  to  have 
him  back."  A  month  had  nearly  elapsed, 
when  a  report  arose  that  Qodfirey  was  at 
£t^  with  the  Ksauimaux ;  and  the  mo- 
ment Dr.  Kane  heard  it,  he  resolved 
^'  that  he  should  return  to  the  ship.''  He 
accordingly  set  off  to  Etah,  caught  him 
by  a  stratagem,  and  brought  him  **  a  pris- 
soner  to  the  brig."  A  prisoner,  indeed  1 
Dr.  Kane  had  been  witnout  fi>od  in  his 
man-hunt  of  eighty  miles ;  and  when  the 
filth  of  the  walrus  steaks,  offered  him  by 
an  Esquimaux,  '^  rendered  it  iinposahle 
for  him  to  eat  them,"  William  Godfrey, 
who  must  then  have  been  at  lar^,  adnd- 
nistered  to  his  wants  by  ^^  bringing  to 
him  a  handful  of  frozen  liver-nuts."  This 
^^  strong  and  healthy  man,"  too,  neither 
hand-cuffed,  nor  feot-cuffed,  ran  peaoei' 
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ably  by  his  captor's  chariot,  and  during 
the  future  toils  and  trials  of  the  expe- 
dition, we  find  him  placed  in  situations  of 
trust,  and  performing  all  the  duties  of  his 
place. 

We  have  presented  this  singular  story 
fully  to  our  readers.  It  is  pregnant  with 
instruction;  and  if  it  is  not  fitted  to 
"adorn  our  tale,"  we  may  use  it  to 
"point  a  moral,"  touching  a  theme  of 
duty  which,  however  deeply  engraven  on 
the  tables  of  Christianity,  has  not  yet 
been  apprehended  by  the  Christian  com- 
munity. The  chief  of  an  expedition,  ap- 
prehensive of  inconvenience  to  his  party 
from  the  desertion  of  an  individual,  de- 
mands the  forfeit  of  his  life.  His  rifles 
miss  their  victim,  and  the  poor  fugitive 
returns,  the  future  benefactor  and  friend 
of  his  shipmates!  Is  not  this  the  true 
type  of  what  the  Christian  tolerates  as 
defensive  war — a  type  instructive  in  its  in- 
dividuality, and  more  instructive  still  in 
its  results.  A  monarch,  like  an  expe- 
dition chie^  takes  offense  at  an  act  of  real 
or  supposed  aggression.  He  assumes  that 
the  safety  of  his  throne  demands  retalia- 
tion. His  armies  march  into  the  field, 
and  his  ships  quit  their  moorings.  His 
subjects  become  pirates ;  and  passion  and 
selt-interest,  under  the  guise  oi  patriotism, 
rush  with  their  fiery  cross  into  peaceful 
and  happy  communities,  and  hurry  into 
eternity  millions  of  souls  unshriven,  and 
unfit  to  die. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  problem  of 
settling  without  blood  the  quarrels  of  na- 
tions, is  to  be  the  last  which  human 
genius  can  solve?  That  proud  reason, 
which  has  conquered  space,  and  explored 
the  depths  of  earth  and  heaven — -has  it 
declared  the  problem  to  be  indeterminate? 
The  time  is  but  brief  since  slavery  and  the 
duel  were  pronounced  necessary  and  in- 
curable. England  has  trampled  both 
under  foot;  and  were  Governments  to 
ofter  a  premium  for  the  abolition  of  war, 
and  Bishops,  with  spiritual  gifts,  to 
preach  its  necessity,  and  holy  priests  to 
urge  it  in  their  daily  homilies,  they  would 
pluck  from  the  penal  settlements  of  an- 
other world  the  million  brands  who  are 
the  counsellors  of  war,  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  are  its  victims. 

The  last  week  of  April,  1864,  were  spent 
in  hunting-parties  in  search  of  food,  and 
in  visits  to  the  Esquimaux,  whose  man- 
ners and  customs  Dr.  Kane  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  studying.      Etah,  their 
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settlement,  consisted  of  two  huts  and  four 
famihes,  marked  by  two  black  spots  upon 
a  snow-drifl  inclined  about  46*  to  the 
horizon.  Their  habits  are  so  filthy,  that 
Dr.  Kane  cannot  transfer  to  his  pages  the 
details  which  he  observed.  Previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Lutheran  and  Moravian 
missionaries,  murder,  incest,  infanticide, 
and  the  burial  of  the  living  were  not 
counted  as  crimes;  but  the  labors  of 
these  good  men  have  been  so  far  success- 
ful, thiat  almost  all  the  Esquimaux  are 
professed  Christians,  and  the  influence  of 
sacred  truth  has  been  exhibited  in  a  high- 
er moraUty.  Hospitality  is  universaJ, 
and  the  humble  meal  of  the  hunter  is 
ever  at  the  service  of  his  guest.  At  a  dis- 
tance from  missionary  stations,  the  dark 
art  is  still  practised  by  the  Angekoks,  the 
dispensers  of  good,  and  the  Issiutok,  or 
evil  men,  who  deal  in  injurious  spells  and 
enchantments;  and  the  traditionary  su- 
perstitions of  former  times  are  still  main- 
tained. Justice  is  administered  by  the 
Angekoks,  who  summon  the  public  to  a 
court  called  an  Imnapok,  and  when  both 
parties  have  been  heard,  the  question  is 
decided. 

After  making  preparations  for  their  es- 
cape, converting  the  wood  of  the  brig 
into  sledges,  and  getting  their  boats 
ready.  Dr.  Kane  conceived  the  idea  of  ex- 
aming  the  shores  beyond  Kennedy  Chan- 
nel, accompanied  by  a  party  or  Esqui- 
maux. He  had  only  four  dogs,  whereas 
the  Esquimaux  had  thirty,  sixteen  of 
which  were  picketed  on  the  ice  near  the 
brig.  He  accordingly  set  out  on  the  24th, 
with  Kalutunah,  l^anghu,  and  Tatlerat, 
with  their  three  sledges,  accompanied 
by  Hans  and  his  Marston  rifle.  After 
making  some  progress,  they  were  stopped 
by  a  number  of  bears,  which  dogs  and 
drivers  irresistibly  pursued ;  but  they 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  great 
glacier  of  Humboldt,  which  Dr.  Kane  ex- 
amined from  a  high  berg.  He  observed, 
and  has  given  a  drawing  o^  its  escaladed 
structure.  The  height  of  the  ice-wall 
which  abutted  against  the  sea,  was  about 
300  feet,  and  its  frozen  masses  were 
similar  in  structure  to  the  Alpine  and 
Norwegian  ice  growths,  indicating  the 
motion  and  descent  of  a  viscous  mass,  as 
maintained  bv  Professor  Forbes.  To  the 
Cape  which  flanks  it  on  the  south,  he  gave 
the  name  of  Aggassiz,  and  to  thekjape  at 
its  northern  extremity  that  of  Forbes. 
On  the  return  of  the  party  from  what  was 
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more  a  series  of  be»r-hunts  than  a  journey 
of  discovery,  the  landed  at  the  lofty  head- 
land of  Cape  Kent,  and  visited  in  Dallas 
Bay  a  group  of  five  Esquimaux  huts, 
standing  high  upon  a  set  of  shingle-ter- 
races. Bone-knives  were  found  in  the 
graves  which  were  fiirther  up  the  fiord, 
and  also  bones  of  the  seal,  walrus,  and 
whale. 

Although  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
expedition  ought  to  leave  the  brig  and 
trust  their  fortune  to  the  floes,  yet  Dr. 
Kane  determuied  to  make  another  at- 
tempt to  visit  the  farther  shores  of  the 
channel.  Morton  and  he  accordingly  set 
out  with  the  light  sledge,  and  two  bor- 
rowed dogs  to  their  team.  The  course 
that  they  prepared  to  take  was  by  the 
middle  ice,  through  wliich  they  struggled 
manfully  to  force  their  way.  The  only 
result,  however,  of  the  trip,  was  a  scries 
of  observations,  which  served  to  verify 
and  complete  the  charts. .  After  days  and 
nights  of  adventurous  exposure  and  recur- 
ring disasters,  they  returned  to  the  brig, 
Morton  broken  down,  and  Dr.  Kane  just 
adequate  to  the  duty  of  superintending 
his  final  departure. 

After  laborious  and  very  complete  pre- 
l)arations  for  their  escape,  the  details  of 
which  occupy  a  whole  chapter,  the  party 
quitted  the  brig  on  the  20th  of  May,  with 
thirty-six  days'  provisions  for  the  sixteen 
men  who  composed  it.  The  sick  was 
obliged  to  rest  at  Anoatok,  where  they 
improved  greatly  in  health,  while  Dr. 
Kane  brought  them  supplies  more  than 
once  from  the  brig.  They  were  gradually 
brought  doTVTi  to  the  boats,  as  some  of 
them  got  well  enough  to  be  useful.  Al- 
though Dr.  Kane  had  carried  his  collec- 
tions of  natiu'al  history  to  Anoatok,  yet 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  them,  as  well 
as  his  library,  and  many  valuable  instru- 
ments, being  able  to  preserve  only  the 
documents  of  the  expedition. 

In  the  first  eight  days,  they  had  tra-  j 
veiled  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  ship ;  and  | 
even  when  their  difficulties  had  diminished,  j 
their  real  progress  never  exceeded  seven  ' 
and  a  half  miles  a  day,  though  to  accom- 1 
pish  this,  they  had  travelled  a  distance  of  j 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  In  fheir  progress  i 
southward,  they  neared  Littleton  Island, 
where  they  lost  acting  carj)enter  Ohlsen,  ' 
whom  they  buried  on  the  island  opiK>site  ; 
a  cape  which  bears  his  name.  From  this 
stage  of  their  journey  till  they  reached 
open  water,  near  Capb  Alexander,  they 


enjoyed  the  friendly  aasistaiioe  of  the 
Etah  Esquimaux,  who  broaght  them 
daily  supplies  of  birds,  assisted  them  m 
carrying  their  provisions  and  stores,  and 
in  the  kindest  manner,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  honesty,  ministered  to  all  their  ne- 
cessities. The  expedition  parted  with  their 
friends  on  the  18th  June,  after  having 
transported  their  boats  over  eightv-one 
miles  of  unbroken  ice,  and  walked  310 
miles  in  thirty-one  d^s.  The  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  of  Etah,  had  also  tra- 
veiled  over  the  ice  to  bid  them  good-by, 
and  the  parting  on  both  sides  was  not 
without  emotion.  After  a  day's  saU  in 
open  water,  to  a  point  ten  mHes  north- 
west of  H^uyt  j&land,  they  continued 
their  journey  by  alternate  movements 
over  ice  and  water,  a  process  so  arduous, 
that  from  the  20th  of  June  to  the  6th  of 
July  they  had  advanced  only  100  miles. 

In  their  progress  southward,  they  relied 
principally  on  their  guns  for  food,  some- 
times suffering  from  the  want  of  game, 
and  sometimes  copiously  supplied  with  it. 
At  Dalrymple  Island,  they  found  abun- 
dance of  eggs  of  the  eider  duck ;  and 
when  their  stock  of  provisions  were  near- 
ly exhausted  at  Cape  Dudley  Digges, 
they  found  the  clifiTs  teeming  with  animal 
life.  They  therefore  dried  upon  the 
rocks  as  much  (about  200  lbs.)  of  the 
fowl  which  they  found  thiere,  as  served 
them,  during  their  transit  of  Melville  Bay, 
till  they  reached  Cape  York  on  the  21st 
July.  The  coast  which  they  had  just 
passed  seemed  to  Dr.  Kane  to  have  t>een 
a  favorite  residence  of  the  natives — ^a  soil 
of  Esquimaux  Eden.  Wherever  they  en- 
camped, they  found  ruins  overgrown  vrith 
lichens.  In  one  of  these,  in  Tat.  75*  20', 
which  must  have  been  an  extensive  vil- 
lage, cairns  for  holding  their  meat  were 
arranged  in  long  lines,  six  or  eight 
to  a  group,  and  the  huts  constructed  with 
large  rocks,  faced  each  other  as  if  disposed 
in  a  street. 

As  far  north  as  Upemavik,  Dr.  Kane 
had  observed  proofs  of  the  depression  ot 
the  Greenland  coast,  and  he  considered  it 
as  going  on  here.  Some  of  the  huts  were 
waslied  by  the  sea,  or  torn  away  by  the 
ice  that  descended  with  the  tides.  The 
turf,  too,  he  remarks,  a  representative  of 
very  ancient  growth,  was  out  off  even 
with  the  water's  edge,  giving  sections  two 
feet  thick,  and  indicating  unmistakeably 
the  depression  of  this  coast.  •  He  had  ob- 
served its  converse  elevation  to  the  nordi 
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of  Wolstenholm^'Sound ;  and  he  8upj)0Pes 
that  tlie  axis  of  oscillation  must  be  some- 
whore  near  the  latitude  of '77^ 

After  traversing  Melville  Bay,  along  the 
margin  of  the  land  ice,  and  following  the 
open  drift  as  the  quickest,  though  most  haz- 
ardous course,  they  reached  the  north  coast 
of  Greenland,  near  Horse's  Head,  on  the 
8d  of  August,  and  following  from  thence 
the  inside  passage,  they  arrived  at  Uper- 
navik  on  the  6th,  eighty-three  days  after 
leaving  the  "  Advance."  The  European 
news,  of  more  than  two  years'  growth,  at 
once  gratified  and  startled  them.  The 
details  of  the  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  tne  fate  of  Dr.  Kane's  gal- 
lant fi'iend  and  comrade,  M.  Bellot,  and 
the  traces  of  the  dead  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  south  of  where  they  wore  searching 
for  them,  had  a  peculiar  interest.  The  in- 
telligence of  a  steamer  and  a  barque  hav- 
ing passed  up  Baffin's  Bay,  a  fortnight  be- 
fore, to  search  for  themselves,  was  more 
Jiifecting  still ;  and  when  Dr.  Kane  heard 
of  the  Crimean  War,  "he  thought  it  a 
sort  of  blunder  that  France  and  England 
were  leagued  with  the  Mussulman  against 
the  Greek  Church." 

The  Danish  authorities  at  ITpomavik  re- 
ceived the  expedition  with  their  usual  kind- 
ness. A  loft  was  fitted  up  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  thotJgh  personally  inconvenient 
to  themselves,  owing  to  their  own  supplies 
coming  to  them  annually,  the  Danes 
shared  their  stores  with  them  in  the  most 
liberal  manner.  On  the  6th,  they  left 
Tpornavik,  on  board  the  Danish  brig 
'^  Marianne,"  Captain  Ammansden,  who 
promised  to  land  them  at  the  Shetland 
Isles,  on  his  way  to  Copenhagen,  but  hav- 
ing occasion  to  touch  for  a  few  days  at 
Disco,  they  were  met  by  the  vessels  under 
Captain  Harstene,*  that  had  been  sent  out 

*  Ciiptain  TIaretoue  has  just  loft  England,  after 
Jeliverinjij  to  tho  Queen,  as  a  present  from  the  Ame- 
rican ( lovcrnment,  the  ship  "  Resolute,"  which  they 
lia<l  purelnujed  with  this  view  from  Captain  Budding- 
ton. 

This  sliip  whicli  formed  one  of  Sir  Edward  Bel- 
<;i'.r\s  Arctic  squadron,  was  dispatched  in  May,  1853, 
ia  s'arcli  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Frozen  among  the 
i.'«^l»(.r^'^rf  in  north  lat.  77**,  she  was  abandoned  in 
May,  1 S54,  by  her  officers  and  crew,  who  were  obhgcd 
to  leave  all  their  effects  on  board.  After  a  rest 
'•f  sixteen  months  in  tho  ice,  a  thaw  detached  tho 
jHinion  of  it  in  which  she  was  imbedded,  and  at  the 
rn  ;roy  of  tlio  winds  and  waves  she  drifted  1200  miles 
:Vo:ii  her  winter  home.  Captain  Buddington.  tho 
t.^oaiiiiandor  of  an  Americim  whaler,  found  her  in 
iiorili  lat.  r»0«  30',  and  west  long.  64<>,  took  pos- 
s'S;)ioa  of  her,  and  remained  on  board  till  the  ice 


to  their  rescue.  "Presently,"  says  Dr. 
Kane,  "  we  were  alongside.  An  officer. 
Captain  Harstene,  hailed  a  little  man  in  a 
ragged  flannel  shirt ;  '  Is  that  Dr.  Kane  ?' 
and  with  the  '  Yes !'  that  followed,  the 
rigging  was  manned  by  our  countrymen, 
and  cheers  welcomed  us  back  to  the  so- 
cial world  of  love  which  they  repre- 
sented." 

When  Dr.  Kane's  friends  had  despaired 
of  his  return,  the  American  Government 
equipped  an  expedition  for  rescuing,  or 
affording  relief  to  him,  and  with  instruc- 
tions to  give  every  assistance  in  their 
power  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  should  they 
fall  in  with  his  party.  The  barque  "  R^- 
lease,"  with  a  crew  of  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, and  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Har- 
stene, and  the  steam-brig  "  Arctic,"  with 
a  crew  of  twenty-two  men,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Simons,  and  having  on 
board  as  assistant-surgeon  a   brother  of 

began  to  soften,  when  he  shaped  his  course  to  New- 
London,  Connecticut,  where  he  arrived  in  December 
1855.  The  ship  was  removed  to  New  York,  and 
purchased  for  400,000  dollars  by  the  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  her  to  Uie  Queen  of 
England. 

When  Captain  Buddington  entered  the  ship,  there 
was  not  a  living  creature  on  board.  "The  ropes 
were  as  hard  and  inflexible  as  chains.  The  rigging 
was  stiff,  and  crackled  at  the  touch.  The  tanks  in 
the  hold  had  barst  The  m)n-work  was  rusted.  Tlie 
paint  was  discoloured  with  bilge-water,  and  the  top- 
mast and  top-gallant  mast  were  shattered,  but  tlie 
hull  was  uninjured,  and  the  ship  was  sound  in  everc 
vital  part.  There  were  three  or  four  feet  of  water  in 
the  hold,  but  she  had  not  spnmg  a  leak.  The  cord- 
age was  coiled  in  neat  little  circles  on  the  deck,  after 
the  English  fashion;  and  tho  sails  were  so  stiftiy 
frozen  as  to  resemble  sheets  of  tin.  Several  thousand 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  somewhat  deteriorated  in  qua- 
lity, were  found  on  board.  Some  of  tho  scientific 
instruments  were  rusted,  but  others  were  in  good 
condition. 

*'  In  order  to  restore  the  ship  to  Uie  Queen  in  as 
complete  a  state  as  that  in  which  she  was  abandoned, 
everything  found  on  board  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served— the  books  in  the  captain's  library,  the  pic- 
tures in  his  cabin,  and  musicjil  instruments  belonging 
to  other  officers.  British  flags  were  substituted  for 
those  which  had  rotted.  The  ship  has  been  repainted 
from  stem  to  stem ;  her  sails  and  much  of  her  rigging 
are  entirely  new;  and  her  muskets,  swords,  tele- 
scopes, and  nautical  instruments,  have  been  put  in 
perfect  order. 

''  When  tho  Queen  visited  the  ship  on  the  16tli 
December,  she  saw  the  captain's  cabin  in  tho  veri' 
state  in  which  it  was  left,  the  logs  of  the  different 
officers  in  their  respective  recesses  in  the  book- 
shelves, and  tho  very  tea-kettle  standing  cold  and 
silent  on  a  fireless  stove." 

We  trust  our  countr)'men  will  appreciate  the  good 
feeling  and  the  good  taste  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, in  presenting  this  interesting  gift  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. 
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Dr.  Kane's,  left  New  York  early  in  June,  I 
and  after  a  boisterous  passaj?e,  and  col-  \ 
lisions  with  icebergs,  they  reached  Dis- 
ca  Island,  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  Upema- 
vik  on  the  16th,  At  Cape  Alexander,  and 
Sutherland  Island,  they  searched  in  vain 
for  traces  of  their  friends,  but  at  Pelham 
Point  Dr.  J.  Kane  and  a  party  found  be- 
neath a  few  stones  a  vial,  with  the  letter 
K.  on  the  cork,  and  a  rifle  ball  with  "  Dr. 
Kiuie  1 853,"  scratched  upon  it.  At  Cape 
Hatherton,  and  Littleton  Island,  their 
search  was  unsuccessful ;  but  after  taking 
refuge  at  a  projecting  point  fifteen  miles 
north-west  of  Cape  Alexander,  they  were 
startled  by  human  voices,  and  were  after- 
wards conducted  by  two  Esquimaux  to 
their  settlement  in  a  finely  sheltered  bay, 
where  thirty  of  them  were  encamped  m 
seven  canvass  tents.  They  found  here 
abundance  of  articles  that  belonged  to  Dr. 
Kane,  and  learned  that  ho  and  Petersen, 
and  seventeen  others,  with  two  boats  and 
a  sledge,  had  been  there  a  week  after 
leaving  their  vessel  in  the  ice,  and  had 
gone  southward  to  Upemavik.  Notwith- 
standing the  distinctness  of  this  informa- 
tion, Captain  llarstene  stood  over  to  the 
entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound,  and  attempt- 
ed to  reach  Beechy  Island,  but  having 
been  beset  in  the  field-ice,  and  having 
made  nearly  the  whole  circuit  of  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Baflin's  Bay,  he  proceeded 
to  Upemavik,  and  encountered,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  Dr.  Kane  and  his  party 
at  Disco  Island.  After  coaling,  watering, 
and  ])reparing  to  accommodate  their  in- 
creased numbers,  thevset  sail  on  the  18th 
September,  and  reached  New  York  on 
the  nth  October,  1855. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  this  Expedi- 
tion and  its  results,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  activity,  energy,  and  skill  displayed 
hv  Dr.  Kane  in  the  trvin<T  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  so  frequently  placed. 
With  the  single  exception  which  we  have 
found  it  our  duty  to  notice,  his  attention 
and  khidness  to  his  ])eople  and  to  the  Es- 
ijuimaux,  and  his  cheerful  discharge  of  the 
most  menial  duties,  when  they  could  not 
be  performetl  by  others,  deserve  the  high- 
«wt  praise.  As  tiie  leader  of  an  expedition 
of  discovery,  liis  merits  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. His  devotion  to  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  embarked,  his  promptitude 
of  action  in  availing  himself  of  every  op- 
p«)rtunity  of  advancing  northward,  and  his 
patient  endurance  of  tmexampled  hard- 
shi]>s — of  cold,  and  hunger,  and  disease. 


and  fatigue,  have  not  been  surpassed  in 
the  annals  of  Arctic  discoveiy. 

As  the  expedition  was  not  fitted  ont 
with  any  special  organization  for  the  pur- 
poses of  scientific  research,  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  expect  any  results  of  remarkable 
novelty  or  mterest.  The  discovery  of  the 
great  Humboldt  glacier,  extending  in  a 
meridional  direction  over  nearly  a  whole 
degree  of  latitude — ^the  extension  of  the 
East  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay  to  within  8*  d8\ 
and  of  the  West  coast  to  within  7*  30'  of 
the  Pole,  cannot  &j1  to  be  regarded  as  im- 
portant additions  to  the  Geography  of  the 
Artie  Regions.  With  regard,  however,  to 
the  survey  of  the  West  coast,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  in  Dr.  Kane^ 
work  how  it  was  made.  Dr.  Hayes  ex- 
amined it  only  from  Cape  Sabine  to  Cape 
John  Eraser,  in  latitude  79"*  43',  and  we 
presume  that  the  long  line  of  the  West 
coast  to  the  north  of  ^is,  as  fiir  a^  Mount 
Edward  Parry,  has  been  seen  only  from 
the  east  side  of  the  sound,  and  deter- 
mined by  trianguhitions  or  intersecting 
bearings. 

The  meteorological  observations  possess 
considerable  interest.  They  were  made 
in  Rensselaer  Harbor  in  north  latitude  78* 
37',  and  longtitude  70*^  40'  west  of  Green- 
wich, in  the  last  seven  months  of  1853,  the 
whole  of  1854,  and  the  first  four  months 
of  1855.  The  maximum  temperature  was 
53'''0,  and  occurred  on  the  4th  of  July 
1854.  The  mininum  temperature  was  68***0, 
and  occurred  on  the  5th  of  Februar>- 
1854.  On  the  7th  of  January  1 855,  it  was 
69''*2.  The  mean  temperatiure  of  the  year 
1856  was — 5*''01.  By  taking  the  mean  of 
the  temperatures  of  the  last  seven  months 
of  1 853  and  those  of  1 854,  and  the  mean 
of  the  first  four  mouths  of  1855,  and  the 
same  months  in  1854,  the  following  table 
of  mean  monthly  temperatures  was  oky- 
tiuned : — 


Months.                   Temperature  of  Qie  Air, 

January,       .     .    . 

—29* -42 

Fobniary,     .     .     . 

—27  -40 

March,          .     .     . 

—36  -08 

April,           .    .     , 

.    —11  -80 

May,             .     . 

.     +12  -89 

June,            .     . 

.    +20  -28 

July,             .     . 

.    +88  -40 

August,        .     . 

.     +^1  -86 

September,   .     . 

.    +18  -48 

October,       .    .    . 

—  6  -00 

November,  .    .    . 

—23  -02 

December,    .     .    . 

.    -^1  -86 

Year,       —  S'M 
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Spring,  ,  .  .  — 11''48 

Autumn,  .  .  .  —  4-85 

Summer,  .  .  .  -|-S3  .99 

Winter,  .  .  .  —39   66 

Mr.  Schott  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  has  contributed  a  map  of  the  iso- 
thermal lines  for  each  month  of  the  year 
from  Dr.  Kane's  observations,  and  those 
made  at  other  places,  based  on  Dove's  iso- 
thermal charts.  He  ongbt  to  have  given, 
what  would  have  been  more  instructive,' 
the  annual-curves. 

Although  Rensselaer  Harbor,  where  the  . 
observations  were  made,  is  nearly  four  de- , 
grees  farther  north  than  Melville  Island, 
yet  its  distance  from  the  cold  meridian  | 
ought  to  have  given  it  a  greater  mean  i 
temperature.  The  concavity  of  the  iso- 
thermal curves  of  more  southern  localities  I 
in  the  same  meridian  justify  us  in  expect- 
ing such  a  result,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
tJiat  some  suffident  cause,  arising  either  ! 
from  the  spirit-of-wine  thermometers,  or  ■ 
the  method  of  observing  them,  may  yet 
be  found  to  account  for  the  high  temper- 
ature of  Rensselaer  Harbor.  This  suspi- 
cion is  confirmed  by  the  anomalous  low 
temperature  of  the  month  of  March,  1 854, 
namely — 38°,  which  In  the  preceeding  ta- 
bic is  reduced  to — 38°'03,  in  conaequenceof 
using  for  the  mean  temperature  — 38°-97  of 
the  same  month  for  1855.  In  almost 
every  latitude,  and  in  that  of  Prince  Pat- 
rick and  Melville  Islands,  March  is  the 
first  month  of  spring,  and  warmer  than 
February,  whereas  in  Dr.  Kane's  table  it 
is  the  last  and  the  coldest  mouth  of  winter, 
a  fact  which  we  can  hardly  admit,  in  op- 
position to  the  general  character  of  the 
isothermal  curves. 

The  magnetical  observations  were  made 
with  an  unifilar  magnetometer  belonging 
to  the  United  States  Survey,  and  a  dip 
circle  received  from  Professor  Henry 
through  the  kindness  of  Oencral  Sabine. 
Tte  following  observations  were  made  on 
the  variation  and  dip  of  the  needle : 
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Mean  dip  at  New  York,  73°  67' 
"  Fiskemaes,  80  41 
"  Sukkertoppen,  80  60 

"  Force  B»y,         B5    9 

HarsbKll  Bay,    86  36 
"  Whiter  Hu-bor,  84  48 


The  moat  important  and  interesting  re- 
sult of  the  expedition  is  the  discovery  of 
an  open  sea  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Smitn's  Sound,  a  phenomenon  which  had 
long  before  been  rendered  probable  by 
the  form  of  the  isothermal  Imes,  and  by 
the  law  of  temperature  in  the  meridian 
which  passes  through  the  west  of  Europe. 
In  Mr.  Morton's  northern  journey,  after 
he  had  been  travelling  over  a  solid  area, 
choked  with  bergs  and  frozen  fields,  he 
was  startled  by  the  growing  weakness  of 
the  ice.  It  became  so  rotten  at  its  surface, 
and  the  snow  so  wet  and  ] 
dogs,  seiied  with  terror, 
vauce.  Upon  landing  on  a  new  coast,  and 
continuing  his  journey,  he  found  himself 
on  the  shores  of  a  channel  so  open  that  a 
fleet  of  frigates  might  have  navigated  it. 
As  he  travelled  southward  it  expanded 
into  an  "  icelcas  area,"  the  extent  of  which 
he  estimated  at  upwards  of  4000  square 
miles.  Animal  life  bnrst  upon  them  as 
they  went.  Flocks  of  the  Brent  goose, 
the  eider,  the  king-duck,  and  the  swallow, 
indicated  a  new  climate,  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced, the  Arctic  petrol  made  its  appear- 
ance. At  Cape  Constitution,  the  termina- 
tion of  his  journey,  he  could  not  see  "  a 
speck  of  ice,"  and  from  an  altitude  of  480 
feet,  which  commanded  a  horizon  of  near- 
ly 40  miles,  his  ears  were  gladdened  with 
the  novel  music  of  resounding  waves,  and 
of  a  surf  dashing  over  the  rocks  at  his  feet 
and  staying  his  further  progress.  "  This 
mysterious  fluidity,"  as  Dr.  Kane  ob- 
serves, "in  the  midst  {or  rather  at  the 
end)  of  vast  plains  of  solid  ice,  was  well 
culculated  to  arouse  emotions  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  there  was  not  a  man  among 
us  who  did  not  long  Vor  the  means  of 
embarking  upon  its  bright  and  lonely  wa- 
tere." 

The  discovery  of  the  traces  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  party  by  Dr.  Bae  have 
led  to  a  general  belief  that  the  whole  of 
them  have  perished.  Such  a  conolumon  i» 
certainly  not  juatifled  by  the  facts  in  our 
poBseasion,  and  we  are  diaposed  to  adopt 
the  more  sanguine  views  of  Dr.  Kane. 
"  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  picked 
men,"  he  remarks,  "  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
in  1846,  northern  Orkneymcn,  Greenland 
whalers,  so  many  youug  and  hardy  consti- 
tutions, with  so  much  inteihgent  experi- 
ence to  guide  them,  I  cannot  realize  that 
some  may  not  yet  be  alive,  that  some  small 
squad  or  equada,  aided  or  not  aided  by  the 
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Esquimaux  of  the  expedition,  may  not  have 
found  a  hunting-ground,  and  laid  up  from 
summer  to  summer  enough  of  fuel  and 
food  and  seal-skins  to  brave  three  or  e\3en 
four  more  winters  in  succession.  .  .  . 
My  mind  never  realizes  the  complete  ca- 
tastrophe— ^the  destruction  of  all  Franklin's 
crew.  I  picture  them  to  myself  broken 
into  detachments,  and  my  mind  fixes  itself 
on  one  little  group  of  some  thirty  who 
liave  found  the  open  spot  of  some  tidal 
eddy,  and,  under  tlie  teaching  of  an  Esqui- 
maux, or  perhaps  one  of  their  own  Green- 
land whalers,  have  set  bravely  to  work, 
and  trapped  the  fox,  speared  the  bear, 
and  killed  the  seal,  and  walrus,  and 
whale." 

But  even  if  these  views  are  extravagant, 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  great  commercial  nation 
like  ours  to  cling  to  the  slightest  hope  of 
rescue,  and  to  ascertain  the  mysterious 
fate  of  men  who  have  nobly  perished  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  Science  adds 
her  voice  to  that  of  humanity,  and  calls 


upon  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe^  and 
'h  ranee,  in  particular,  to  imitate  the  noble 
example  of  the  United  States — ^if  not  to 
search  for  .the  lost,  at  least  to  explore 
those  remarkable  regions  which  have  nith- 
erto  defied  the  approach  of  man.  The 
science  of  Englana  will  never  rest  till  she 
places  her  foot  on  each  Pole  of  the  globe, 
and  has  established  the  laws  of  those 
physical  agencies  which  have  a  peculiar 
development  in  the  Arctic  and  Antartic 
'zones. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  already 
distinguished  above  all  other  commercial 
institutions  by  their  exertions  in  the  inter- 
ests of  science  and  hnmanitv,  have  equip- 
ped an  expedition,  to  start  n'om  the  Great 
Mave  Lake,  in  order  to  visit  the  locality 
where  Dr.  Ilae  found  the  relics  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  party;  and  we  trust  that  the 
earnest  application  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Geographical  and  Royal 
Societies  will  induce  our  own  Government 
to  embark  in  the  same  noble  caase. 


From  the   British   Quarterly  Kevlew. 


THE  GREAT  OYKR  OF  POISONING. 


The  recent  trial  of  Palmer  for  murder 
by  poisoning,  and  the  suspicion  which  at- 
taches to  him  of  having,  by  the  same  means, 
caused  the  death  of  scA'cral  other  persons, 
recalls  to  mind  the  wholesale  poisonings 
which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  scven- 

♦  1.     The  great  Oner  of  Poisoning  ;  the  Trial  of 
the  Earl  of  Somerset  for  the  Poiwning  of  Sir  Tlunnaa 
fjverbury  in  the  Tower  of  London^  and  varivus  mattes 
rnunected  therewitK  from  contemporary  JfSS.    By  | 
Anduew  Amos.  Esq.     London:  Bentley.     1846. 

"2.  A  cnm.}ib:tr  Collection  of  the  State  Triah  and 
Proceeding?  for  High  Treason^  and  oilier  Crimen  and 
Misdemeanors.  Fourth  Edition.  By  F.  Habgrave, 
}*lai{,    London:  1776. 

3.  The  Quetm  v.  Palmer.  Verbatim  Report  of 
the  Trial  of  William  Palmer.  London :  J.  Allen  ;  anil 
0(X?kshaw  and  Yatw.     1856. 


teenth  and  beginning  of  tlie  ^[faleenth 
centuries,  prev^ed  to  such  a  fearful  ex- 
tent in  France  and  Italy.  Not  that  these 
wholesale  crimes  were  then  first  kno^pi ; 
for  Beckmann  shows  that  thoy  were  prac- 
ticed by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  ana  the 
Carthaginians ;  but  only  that  they  were, 
at  the  above-mentioned  periods,  become 
so  notorious,  as  to  have  attained  for  their 
authors  the  infamous  celebrity  which  has 
sin  ce  attached  to  them  in  the  annals  of  crime. 
In  Italy  poisoning  had  become  a  trade. 
Tofana  at  Palermo  and  Naples,*  and  Hi* 
eronima  Spara  at  Rome,f  supplied,  **  for  a 


*  In  tho  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
t  111  1659. 
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consideration,"  the  deadly  potions  by 
which  Italian  ladies  got  rid  of  disagreea- 
ble husbands.  Tofana  confessed,  previous 
to  her  execution,  to  having  caused  the 
death  of  six  hundred  persons.*  The  num- 
ber of  Spara's  victims  is  not  mentioned. 
She,  with  many  of  her  associates,  suffered 
death  for  these  crimes. 

From  Italy,  the  dreadfiil  secret  of  pre- 
paring the  poisons  travelled  into  France, 
where  one  Exili,  a  pri8one^  in  the  Bastile, 
communicated  it  to  Saint-Croix,  who  had 
made  himself  remarkable  in  Paris  by  his 
amour  with  the  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,  a 
married  woman.  After  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, Saint-Croix  and  Exili  were  both  set 
at  liberty.  Saint-Croix  having  perfected 
himself  in  this  black  art,  separated  from 
Exili,  and  initiated  the  Marquise  into  its 
mysteries.  This  abandoned  woman  proved 
an  apt  scholar,  and,  under  the  semblance 
of  charity,  and  the  garb  of  a  nun,  she  tried, 
with  barbarous  coolness,  the  effects  of  the 
poisons  by  mixing  them  in  the  food  of  the 
sick  whom  she  nursed  at  the  Hotel-Dieu. 
Beckmann  repeats  a  satirical  saying  that 
was  then  current  in  Paris,  namely,  that  "no 
young  physician,  in  introducing  himself 
into  practice,  had  ever  so  speedily  filled  a 
churchyard  as  Brinvilliers."  Her  own 
father  and  brother  were  among  her  vic- 
tims ;  and,  if  her  siste^  escaped,  she  was 
indebted  for  her  life,  not  to  the  affection 
of  the  Marquise,  but  to  her  own  caution 
and  suspicions. 

Saint-Croix  perished  accidentally  from 
the  fiimes  of  a  poison  which  he  was  pre- 
paring,! and  his  death  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  guilt  of  the  Marquise.  In  his 
laboratory  was  found  a  small  box,  to  which 
was  attached  a  written  request,  dated 
May  26th,  1672,  that  the  box  might  be 
delivered  to  the  Marquise  Brinvilliers,  or 
in  cas6  of  her  death,  that  it  should  be 
humed  unopened.  This  writing  operated 
only  as  a  stimulus  to  curiosity.  The  box 
\vi\9  opened,  and  found  to  contain  poisons 
of  various  kinds,  properly  labelled,  and 
register's  of  their  effects.  J  Brinvilliers,  af- 
ter an  ineffectual  attempt  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  box,  fled  from  Paris,  but  was 
arrested  in  a  convent  at  Liege,  whither 


♦  Beckmann's  History  of  Inveniions,  Title,  "  Se- 
cret Poisoning." 

f  The  glass  mask  he  wore  on  these  occasions  falling 
<  tfi,  ho  was  suffocated,  and  found  dead  in  his  labora- 
tory. 

J  The  poisons  were  corrosive  sublimate,  opium, 
regulus  of  antimony,  and  vitriol 


she  had  been  pursued  from  England.  She 
was  convicted,  and  after  confessing  her 
guilt,  was  beheaded,  and  then  burnt. 

A  few  years  later,  two  women,  nanled 
respectively  Le  Vigoureux  and  Le  Voisin, 
were  detected  in  supplying  persons  with 
poisons  after  the  Italian  fashion,  and  were 
put  to  death.  The  frequency  of  the  crime 
m  France  led  to  the  institution  of  a  court 
whose  office  it  was  to  detect  and  punish 
crimes  of  this  nature ;  but  the  proceedings 
of  this  court  became  so  inquisitorial,  that 
after  being  in  activity  about  a  year  it  was 
finally  closed. 

In  all  the  cases  above  mentioned,  poi- 
soning was  carried  on  systematically ;  in 
all  of  them  the  actors  were  principally 
women  ;  in  all  but  the  case  of  Brinvilliers 
the  infernal  trade  was  carried  on  from 
sordid  motives,  without  any  personal  ani- 
mosity towards  the  numerous  victims,  or 
even  without  personal  knowledge  of  them. 
They  supplied  poisons  with  the  same  indif- 
ference as  a  chemist  would  make  up  a  pre- 
scription for  an  unknown  person.  There 
is  yet  another  point  which  we  cannot  con- 
template without  surprise,  namely,  the 
number  of  persons  that,  in  the  cases  of 
Tofana,  Spara,  Le  Vigoureux,  and  Le 
Voisin,  must  have  been  cognizant  of  their 
crimes,  and  the  secrecy  which  was  observed 
respecting  them. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  crime,  as  in  more 
harmless  affairs.  One  murder  by  the  knife 
is  sure  to  be  followed  by  several ;  if  a  man 
beat  his  wife  to  death,  or  shoot  at  his  sov- 
ereign, others  follow  his  example;  one 
crime,  like  one  wedding,  is  the  precursor 
of  many.  At  present,  poisoning  seems  to 
be  the  favorite  mode  of  disposmg  of  ob- 
noxious individuals.  Amid  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  Palmer's 
crimes.  Dove  availed  himself  of  the  infor- 
mation made  public  regarding  strychnine 
to  poison  his  wife  with  this  powerful  drug. 
And  while  his  trial  was  still  pending,  we 
heard  of  antimony  sold  in  doses  under  the 
expressive  name  of  "quietness,"  to  the 
laboring  women  of  Bolton,  who  use  it  as 
a  quietus  for  drunken  husbands!  Has 
there  been  a  Tofana,  a  Le  Vigoureux,  or 
Le  Voisin  among  the  women  of  Bolton, 
stimulating  them  to  the  commission  of 
these  foul  acts  ?  It  used  to  be  our  boast 
that  poisoning  was  an  im-English  crime ; 
alas !  it  can  be  said  so  no  longer ! 

Although  the  criminal  annals  of  England 
in  former  times  have  produced  nothing  so 
atrocious  as  the  poisoning  systems  of  Uaiy 
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and  France,  yet  there  is  one  dark  spot  in 
our  history,  one  mysterious  crime  in 
which  there  were  many  actors — ^two  of 
them  women — and  but  one  ostensible 
victim,  around  which  still  hangs  a  veil 
of  obscurity,  which  the  researches  of  the 
historian  and  the  archseoiogist  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  penetrate.  This  crime  which, 
in  some  points  of  view,  partakes  of  a  poli- 
tical aspect,  while  in  others  it  appears  to 
originate  in  the  private  motives  ana  malice 
of  individuals  of  exalted  station,  was  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  jn  the 
Tower  of  London  by  poison.  "  In  the  an- 
nals of  crime,"  says  Lord  Campbell, "  there 
is  not  a  murder  more  atrocious  for  premed- 
itation, treachery,  ingratitude,  and  ro- 
morselessness  than  the  poisoning  of  Sir 
Tiiomas  Overbury  by  the  Somersets." 
The  ramifications  of  the  crime,  coupled 
with  its  manifest  connection  with  state  se- 
crets that  have  never  yet  been  revealed, 
are  so  intricate — ^the  ])arties  implicated  so 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  so  exalted  in 
station,  that  the  crime  against  the  individ- 
ual acquires  the  character  of  a  plot  or  con- 
spiracy, which  derives  additional  interest 
from  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  still  in- 
volved. 

Kobert  Carr,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Rochester,  and  subsequently  Earl  of  Som- 
erset, who  preceded  George  Villiers  in  the 
aifections  of  James  I.,  was  introduced  ac- 
cidently  to  the  notice  of  the  King  about 
the  year  1608  or  1609.  He  was  then  in 
his  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.  The 
circumstances  attending  his  introduction 
were  sufficiently  romantic  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  susceptible  heart  of  the 
tang.  While  officiating  at  a  tournament 
as  the  esquire  of  a  Scotch  nobleman,  Carr 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  broke  his 
leg,  almost  at  the  feet  of  James.  The 
compassion  which  the  good-natured  mon- 
arch felt  for  his  accident  warmed  into  a 
more  genial  sentiment  as  he  gazed  on  the 
handsome  countenance  and  well-developed 
form  of  the  young  Scotchman.  He  or- 
dered Carr  to  be  taken  to  the  palace,  and 
visited  him  frequently.  Every  day  the 
King  became  more  attached  to  him.  At 
last,  Carres  presence  became  indispensable 
to  the  King's  happiness ;  and  the  penniless 
Scotch  youth,  ui  spite  of  Ids  defective 
education,  which  the  King  was  not  slow 
to  discover,  rose  rapidly  to  rank,  honors, 
and  wealth.  Although  James  himself 
condescended  to  give  to  his  favorite  lessons 
in  the  Latin  grammar,  Carr  proved  but  a 


dull  scholar;  and  whenever  his  pursuits 
or  employments  required  literaiy  exer- 
tion, he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
competent  assistance  of  his  friend  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  The  friendship  be- 
tween Carr  and  Overbury  subsisted  of 
many  years,  and  their  mutual  confidencse 
was  such  that  Overbury  was  admitted  by 
Carr  to  the  most  important  secrets  of  the 
King ;  he  became  possessed  of  the  key  to 
the  ciphers  in  which  the  most  confidential 
communications  were  written ;  he  opened, 
read,  and  took  copies  of  all  private 
despatches  belonging  to  the  King;  and 
was  employed  by  Carr  to  write  his  love- 
letters  for  him.  Overbury^s  assistance 
was  probably  of  the  greatest  service  to 
Carr,  who,  besides  his  want  of  education, 
had  the  additional  defect  of  speaking 
broad  Scotch. 

There  was  great  diversitv  of  temper 
and  disposition  in  the  two  fnends.  Carr, 
although  dull  and  somewhat  obtuse  in  in- 
tellect, was  naturally  gentle  and  noble  in 
his  disjiosition ;  so  that,  if  he  had  not  been 
led  astray  by  others  he  might,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  have  been 
a  good  man.  Overbury,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  man  of  talent  and  energy ;  he  had 
cultivated  literature  successfuUy,  as  some 
of  his  prose  compositions,  still  extant, 
testify.  Ills  worst  enemies  do  not  charge 
him  with  any  vice,'or  even  with  leading 
an  irregular  life.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  with 
the  duplicity  which  forms  so  odious  a  part 
in  his  conduct,  as  regards  the  case  of 
Overbury,  has  given  two  characters  of 
him.  In  his  speech  before  the  Star  Cham- 
ber on  the  trials  of  Lumsden,  Wentworth, 
and  Hollis,  where  he  wished  to  throw  the 
odiiun  of  the  murder  upon  CSarE|  (then 
Earl  of  Somerset,)  he  says :  ^^  The  greatest 
fault  that  I  ever  heard  of  him  was  that  he 
made  his  iriend  his  idol"*^  When,  on  the 
contrary,  he  wbhed  to  furnish  the  King 
with  an  excuse  for  saving  Somerset,  he 
thus  writes  to  James :  ^^  Overbury  was  a 
man  that  always  carried  himself  insolentlj 
both  towards  the  Queen  and  towards  the 
late  Prince ;  he  was  a  man  that  carried 
Somerset  on  in  courses  separate  and  orao- 
site  to  Privy  Coimcil ;  he  was  a  man  <tt  a 
nature  fit  to  be  an  incendiary  of  a  state  ; 
full  of  bitterness  and  wildness  of  speech 
and  project ;  he  was  thought  also  lately 
to  govern  Somerset,  insomuch  that  in  his 
own  letters  he  vaunted  that  from  him  pro- 

*  StiiU  Triale,  334. 
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cceded   Somerset's  fortune,   credit,   and 
miderstanding."* 

The  reigning  beauty  of  tlie  Court  at 
this  time  was  Frances  Howard,  daughter 
of  the  intriguing  Countess  of  Suffolk,  who, 
when  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  been 
Ijctrothed  to  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,f 
lier  senior  by  two  years  only.  The  young 
l)ridegroom  was  sent  abroad  after  the 
cremony  for  four  years.  On  his  return  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his 
beautiful  bride  received  him  with  marked 
coldness.  Frances  Howard,  although  so 
young,  was  a  woman  of  strong  and  un- 
bridled passions ;  and  her  residence  under 
the  same  roof  as  her  mother  was  not  cal- 
culated to  give  her  any  accurate  notions 
of  moral  duties  and  obligations.  Wliile 
8till  a  girl  in  years,  she  had  become  no- 
torious for  her  irregular  and  vicious  con- 
duct, and  prompted,  perhaps,  by  ambition, 
as  well  as  by  inclination,  she  conceived  a 
criminal  passion  for  the  handsome  favorite 
of  the  King.  Carr  was  at  first  insensible 
to  her  charms.  In  order  to  secure  his 
affection,  the  Countess  employed  one  Mrs. 
Turner,  her  confidante^  a  woman  of  great 
l)eauty  but  dissolute  manners,  to  procure 
love-philtres  and  charms  from  a  Dr.  For- 
man.  Her  wishes  were  at  last  crowned 
with  success ;  Carr  was  taken  in  her  toils. 
Overbury  was  the  writer  of  the  letters 
Hcnt  by  Carr  to  the  Countess  of  Essex. 
The  guilty  pair  resolved  upon  marriage  ; 
but  tor  this  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Countess  should  obtain  a  divorce  from  her 
husband.  Overbury  was  stronglv  opposed 
to  this  scheme.  He  expressed  his  disap- 
probation of  it  with  warmth,  and  even 
violence.  A  coolness  between  Carr  and 
Overbury  was  the  consequence.  The 
coolness  increased  to  positive  animosity, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Countess,  to  hatred 
agidnst  Overbury.  A  plan  was  contrived 
to  effect  his  ruin.  The  Countess  sent  for 
Sir  David  Wood,  who  had  been  heard  to 
threaten  to  bastinado  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury for  some  offensive  words  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  him.  She  urged  him  to  revenge 
his  wrongs,  adding  that  she  also  had  been 
grievously  injured  by  Overbury.  She 
concluded  by  offering  him  £1000,  and 

*  Memorial  touching  iht  course  to  l^r^UlJ  in  my 
Lord  of  Somerset's  Arraignment^  addressed  to  this 
King  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon. — See  Bacon's  "Worka 

I  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Devereux,  first  Earl 
of  Essex,  who  was  beheaded  m  the  rei^  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  second  Earl  afterwards  became  the 
leader  of  the  Parliaiuentaiy  army. 


protection  from  his  enemies,  if  he  would 
murder  Overbury  as  he  returned  from  Sir 
Charles  Wilmot's  late  at  night.  But  Sir 
David  declined,  telling  her,  bluntly,  "  He 
would  be  loth  to  go  to  Tyburn  upon  a 
woman's  word."  In  the  meantime,  Carr 
and  hiA  friends  had  formed  a  plot,  which 
was  more  successful,  for  removing  Over- 
bury. By  the  representation  of  Carr,  the 
King  was  persuaded  to  nominate  Over- 
bury as  ambassador  to  Russia.  Sir  Thomas 
was  at  first  willing  to  accept  the  office,  but, 
on  the  artful  reconunendation  of  Carr,  he 
was  induced  to  decline  it.  The  King, 
who  is  described  as  "bearing  a  rooted 
hatred  to  Overbury,''  irritated  at  his 
refusal,  and,  perhaps,  at  some  stinging 
sarcasms  which  he  is  said  to  have  vented 
on  the  Court,  committed  him,  as  Carr  had 
foreseen,  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
for  contempt.  This  occurred  on  the  23d 
of  April,  1613. 

Shortly  after  Overbury  became  an  in- 
mate of  the  Tower,  Sir  William  Wade, 
the  Lieutenant,  was  removed,  and  Sir 
Gervas  Helwysse*  was  appointed  in  his 
stead,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  Carr,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Monson.  Sir  Gervas,  according 
to  the  venal  spirit  of  the  times,  paid 
£1400,  for  his  place.  He  was  reputed  to 
be  one  of  the  "  unco"  godly,  the  rigidly 
righteous,  who  assumed  the  appearance 
of  wisdom  and  honesty,  if  he  did  not  . 
really  deserve  the  appellation  which  he 
attained  of  "  the  wise  Sir  Gervas  Hel-  ' 
wysse." 

As  the  Earl  of  Northampton  will  be 
frequently  mentioned  in  this  article,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of 
this  nobleman. 

The  Earl  of  Northampton,  the  second 
son  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
was  the  uncle  of  the  Countess.  He  was 
a  man  of  talent  and  learning.  It  was 
said  of  him,  that  "he  was  the  wisest 
among  the  noble,  and  the  noblest  among 
the  wise."  Honors  and  riches  were 
showered  upon  him  under  Ejing  James. 
As  to  his  character,  opinions  are  divided : 
there  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
he  connived  at  the  intimacy  of  Carr  (then 
Lord  Rochester)  with  the  Countess,  and 
that  he  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  mur- 
der of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.     Northamp- 

*  In  the  State  Trials  this  name  is  written  Sir 
Jervas  Elvcff.    We  have  adopted  the  form  used  hj 
i  the  Lieutenant  himself. 
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ton's  death  in  16 14,  previona  to  the  dia- 
tovery  of  the  crime,  prevented  his  being 
brouglit  to  trial. 

To  resume  the  narratiTe.  In  order  to 
(!arry  out  the  nefarious  desi^s  against 
Overbnry,  it  was  not  enough  to  appoint  a 
new  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  waa  in 
the  interest  of  the  enemies  of  the  prisoner ; 
the  sub-keeper  was  also  changed,  and  his 
place  was  supplied  by  one  Richard  Wes- 
ton, a  creature  of  the  Countess,  and 
formerly  servant  to  Dr.  Turner,  the  hus- 
band of  the  Countess's  cotijidanfe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May, 
Weston  received  a  message  from  Mrs. 
Turner,  desiring  liim  to  come  immediate- 
ly to  Whitehall,  There  ho  saw  the 
Countess,  who  told  him  that  "  a  water" 
would  be  sent  to  him,  which  he  was  to  j 
give  to  Ilia  prisoner.  At  the  same  time, 
she  signilicantly  told  him  not  to  drink  of 
it  himself.  That  same  evening,  Weston's 
son  William,  an  apprentice  to  the  Coun- 
tess's hikberdashcr,  brought  him  a  curious 
littlo  phial,  only  two  inches  long,  filled  j 
with  a  liquor  of  bluish  color  when  held  in 
the  hand,  but  of  a  sickly  greenish  yellow 
when  held  up  to  the  light.  He  was  then  | 
just  going  to  give  Sir  Thomas  his  supper. 
On  his  way  he  met  Sir  Gervaa,  of  whom 
he  asked,  "whether  he  would  ^ve  him 
that  he  liiid  or  no  ?"  The  Lieutenant, 
neither  affecting  ignorance  nor  surprise, 
induced  Weston  to  explain  himself;  then, 
having  obtained  the  information  he  desif' 
ed,  he  "  terrified  Weaton  with  God's  eter- 
nal judgment,  and  did  so  strike  him,  as 
with  his  hands  holden  up,  ho  blessed  the 
time  that  ever  he  did  know  '  him,'  with 
Other  words  to  that  effect."*  Sir  Gervas, 
touched  with  Weston's  remorse,  held  out 
his  hand  to  liim,  spoke  to  him  kindly — 
even  drank  to  him ;  but  strange  to  say, 
still  left  him  in  charge  of  Ovorbury.  Tlie 
next  day  Weston  broke  the  little  flask  to 
pieces,  and  tlirew  away  the  deadly  liquor 
which  it  contained. 

To  the  suprise  of  the  Countess  the 
victim  still  lived.  She  sent  for  Weston, 
and  questioned  him.  He  maintained  that 
be  had  given  the  poison.  Sho  put  into 
bis  hand  £20,  and  promised  him  more 
when  Overbnry  should  be  dead.  As  soon 
as  he  was  gone  she  set  about  devising 
new  schemes. 


[April, 

Soon  after,  the  Countess  B«nt  s  Berniiit 
to  the  Tower  with  a  present  to  Overbury 
of  some  tarts  and  wine.  The  following 
mysterious  letter,  addressed  to  Helwysse, 
accompanied  them : 

"  I  wu  bid  to  bid  jou  uy  that  these  tuts  cama 
not  from  roe.  I  waa  bid  to  tell  yon  that  jdd 
must  take  heed  of  the  tarts,  bteauM  tha-e  h* 
i.RTTERS  tn  them ;  and,  therefore^  neither  g^ve 
your  wife  nor  children  of  them,  but  of  the  wine 
you  may,  for  there  are  not  httert  in  it ;  Sir 
Thomas  Uonson  will  come  ttom  Conrtthia  day, 
and  then  we  shall  have  other  news." 

The  Lieutenant,  trne  to  his  timorom 
policy,  did  not  give  thetartsto  Overbury; 
he  carefidly  put  them  by,  and  the  black 
and  livid  appearance  thev  assumed  in  a 
few  days  made  it  too  manifest  what  those 
deadly  Utters  were. 

After  this,  other  tarts  of  the  same  kind 
were  given  to  Weston  by  Mrs.  Tamer, 
accompanied  by  a  verbal  caveat ;  Weston 
promised  to  give  them,  and  every  time  he 
saw  Mrs.  Turner,  asseverated  that  he  had 
done  BO. ,  In  truth,  however,  he  delivered 
them  regularly  to  Ilelwysse,  who  asre^- 
larly  caused  them  to  he  thrown  away. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbnry 's  imprisonment, 
although  only  for  contempt,  was  so  strict, 
that  neither  his  lather,  mother,  nor  his 
most  intimate  friends  were  pemutted  to 
sec  him ;  neither  were  his  own  servants 
allowed  to  remain  and  wait  on  him,  al- 
though one  of  them  offered  to  be  shnt  np 
with  him.  Overbury  was  not  even  per- 
mitted to  \Acv  his  friends  from  a  window, 
lest  he  should  communicate  with  them. 
Once,  indeed,  his  sister's  htabsnd.  Sir 
John  Lidcote,  had  access  tohun,biit  the 
interview  waa  je^ously  watched  by  the 
Lientcnant. 

Overbury  being  thtis  prerented  from 
opposing  her  wishes,  the  Constess  insti' 
tutcd  against  her  husband,  the  Earl  ot 
Essex,  one  of  the  most  disgracefhl  enita 
which  ever  appeared  in  the  legal  annals  of 
any  country.  The  Ein^  sidol  with  the 
Countess,  and  wrote  a  dissertation  in  her 
behalf;  Abbott,  the  good  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  the  only  one  of  the  ee- 
clesiastical  judges  who  had  the  conrag*  to 
oppose  cancelling  the  marriage,  Tlie 
Countess  gained  ner  suit,  and  waa  pro- 
nounced* firee  to  marry  whom  she  would. 

lu  the  meantime,  Overbury,  whoM 
health  was  declinuig,  wrote  repeatedly 

*  In  June,  IfllS. 
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from  his  prison  in  the  Tower  to  Rochester, 
requesting  him  to  obtain  his  liberty,  and 
requesting  also  that  his  friends  might  be 
allowed  to  see  him.  Rochester  continued 
to  correspond  with  him,  giving  him  hopes 
that  he  might  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
father  of  Overbury,  hearing  of  his  son's 
illness,  petitioned  the  King  that  his  son 
might  have  medical  advice.  By  James's 
orders,  Rochester  wrote  to  Dr.  Craig,  the 
King's  physician,  saying  that  it  was  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  thatne  should  attend 
Overbury  as  long  as  he  required  his  ser- 
vices. Whether  Dr.  Craig  visited  Over- 
bury or  not  does  not  appear.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  other  physicians  of  the 
King  namely,  Dr.  Micham  and  Sir  Th6o- 
dore  de  Mayeme,*  attended  the  prisoner. 
The  latter  visited  him  for  a  considerable 
time,  for  his  prescriptions,  which  were 
subsequently  handed  to  Sir  Edward  Coke 
by  Pawle  de  Lobell,  the  apothecary  em- 
ployed by  Mayeme,  filled  twenty-eight 
leaves  or  pieces  of  paper.  Lobell  was  a 
Frenchman,  who  resided  in  Lime  Street 
near  the  Tower.  His  attendance  com- 
menced previous  to  June  25th,  and  con- 
tinued probably  up  to  the  decease  of 
Overbury,  since  he  saw  the  body  after 
death,  and  testified  to  its  emanciated  and 
ulcerated  state.  Towards  the  end  of 
August,  the  doctors  in  attendance  and 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  signed  a 
bulletin  in  which  they  stated  that  their 
patient  was  "  past  all  recovery."  Was  this 
really  so,  or  was  it  only  a  strategem  to 
prepare  men's  minds  for  the  death  which 
was  so  soon  to  follow  ?  If  Overbury  was 
so  near  his  end,  why,  being  only  confined 
for  contempt,  were  not  his  family  permit- 
ted to  see  nim. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  apothe- 
cary, Lobell,  was  in  attendance,  and  on 
this  occasion  a  mendicament  was  admin- 
istered to  him  by  the  apothecary's  man. 
Overbury  was  very  ill  all  night,  so  much 
so  that  Weston  remained  with  him,  and 
removed  him  to  another  bed  during  the 
night.  His  servant,  Lawrence  Davies, 
is  also  represented  to  have  passed  the 
night  in  the  room.  Early  in  the  morning, 
Weston  went  out,  as  he  says,  to  procure 
some  beer  to  assuage  the  burning  thirsf" 
of  the  invalid,  and  when  he  returned  at 


*  Mayerao  had  been  physician  to  Honry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  and  after  his  death,  was  invited  to 
England  by  Jamea,  who  appointed  hira  one  of  his 
physicians. 


seven  o'clock  he  found  Overbury  dead. 
Whether  Davies  was  with  him  or  not, 
does  not  appear. 

The  welcome  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Overbury  was  immediately  communi- 
cated to  Helwysse  by  Northampton.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  received  may  be 
guessed  by  the  following  letter  from  the 
Earl  : 

"Noble  Lieutenant: 

"  If  the  knave's  body  be  foul,  bury  it 
presently.  FU  stand  between  you  and  harm ; 
but  if  it  will  abide  the  view,  send  for  Lidcote, 
and  let  him  see  it,  to  satisfy  the  damned  crew. 
When  you  come  to  mc,  bring  me  this  letter 
again  yourself  with  you,  or  else  burn  it. 

"  NORTUAMPTON."* 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Overbury, 
Rochester  wrote  to  the  mother  of  Over- 
bury a  letter,  in  which  he  blamed  himself 
as  the  cause  of  her  son's  death,  since  it 
was  on  his  account  that  Sir  Thomas  had 
fallen  into  disgrace.  "  I  wish,"  he  writes, 
"  I  could  redeem  him  with  any  ramson  ; 
I  wish  I  knew  how  to  repay  his  faith,  and 
give  all  you  who  in  him  have  lost  so  much 
satisfaction.  You  shall  find  how  much  I 
loved  your  son  by  my  effects,  being  more 
willing  to  do  all  of  you  good  for  his  sake 
than  whilst  he  lived.  I  will  shortly  de- 
vise with  you  oonceming  your  son  in 
France,  whose  expenses  I  will  defray,  and 
ease  you  of  that  Durthen,  and  at  his  re- 
turn take  further  time  to  provide  for  him ; 
but  I  think  it  best  that  he  remain  till  this 
tempest  is  settled." 

Tlie  apothecary's  boy  who  administered 
the  medicament  was  quietly  sent  abroad 
by  Lobell,  to  prevent  disclosures. 

Three  months  passed  away ;  the  death 
of  Overbury  was  forgotten  m  the  prepa- 
rations then  making  at  the  Court  for  the 
celebration  fetes,  which  were  to  rival 
those  that  in  the  spring  had  graced  the 
marriage  of  the  Elector  of  Bohemia  with 
the  Pnncess  Elizabeth.  On  St.  Stephen's 
day,  (the  26th  of  December,)  1613,  a  mag- 
nificent ceremony  took  place  in  the 
Royal  Chapel  of  Whitehall.  Robert  Carr, 
Viscount  Rochester,  now  created  Earl  of 
Somerset,  the  King's  powerful  favorite, 
led  to  the  altar  the  beautiful  Lady  Fran- 
ces Howard,  who,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  same  saint,  just  ten  years  before,  had 
been  given  away  by  the  King  in  marriage 

*  British  Museum,  Cotton  MSS.,  Titus,  c.  vii.  for 
107  back.    See  Amos,  p.  173. 
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to  Robert  Dcvereux,  second  of  that  name, 
the  unhappy  young  Earl  of  Essex — a  girl 
of  thirteen  married  to  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
Contemporary  historians  have  remarked 
that  the  Countess  had  the  effrontery  to 
appear  at  the  altar  in  the  habit  of  a  virgin, 
with  her  beautiful  hair  hanging  loose 
over  her  shoulders.  The  courtly  Bishop 
of  I^ath  and  Wells  read  the  beautiful  ser- 
vice for  the  holy  ordinance  of  matrimony. 
Ten  years  before  he  had  pronounced  over 
the  same  bride,  as  she  stood  with  her 
hand  in  that  of  Essex,  the  solemn  words, 
"Those  whom  God  hath  joined,  let  no 
man  put  asunder ;"  and  now,  wliile  Essex 
was  still  living,  he  was  called  upon  to 
bless  the  imion  of  the  Countess  with  So- 
merset. 

A  sumptuous  banquet  succeeded ;  and 
a  masque,  written  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion, in  w'hich  the  principal  ladies  of  the 
Court  took  part,  concluded  the  day.  The 
King  defrayed  the  expense,  which  had 
been  profxise.  He  was  even  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  festivities,  that,  in  order  to 
direct  them,  he  broke  through  his  custom 
of  "  going  to  bed  in  the  afternoon." 

But  the  festivities  did  not  end  here. 
The  courtiers  vied  with  eaoli  other  in 
doing  honor  to  the  newly-wedded  pair. 
Valual)le  presents  were  offered  for  their 
acceptance.  Even  the  Chief  Justice  Coke 
did  not  withhold  this  mark  of  adulation  to 
the  man  whom  the  King  delighted  to 
honor.  The  Citv  of  London  entertained 
the  Earl  and  his  bride  at  a  splendid  ban- 
quet ;  and  those  who  were  old  enough  to 
enjoy  the  pageants  which  followed  each 
otherin  rapid  succession,  long  remembered 
the  magnificent  wedding  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset  with  the  beautiful  Frances 
Howard. 

The  marriage  of  Somerset  was  the  cul- 
minating point  in  his  prosperity.  It  had 
originated  in  crime,  and  might  lead  to 
destruction.  Somerset  knew  that  it  might 
do  so.  His  spirits  sank,  his  eye  lost  its 
brightness,  his  step  its  elasticity ;  he  be- 
came grave,  thoughtful  and  silent.  In  the 
words  of  a  contemporary,  "  Pensiveness 
and  fulnesse  doe  possesse  the  Earle ;  his 
wonted  mirth  forsakes  him,  his  counte- 
nance is  cast  downe ;  he  takes  not  that 
felicitie  in  companie  as  he  was  wont  to 
do :  hut  still  80)aetfilng  troubles  himy 

The  king  soon  began  to  grow  weary  of 
the  company  of  a  man  who  ceased  to  en- 
tertain him.  Yet  the  influence  of  Somer- 
set was  not  observed  to  decline,  and  the 


King  as  yet  did  not  make  any  efforts  to 
emancipate  himself  fi'om  his  control,  or  to 
break  with  his  imperious  &yorite.  Bat 
the  courtiers  had  no  such  hesitation ;  thej 
had  no  dark  secrets  to  conceal  at  anj 
price ;  they  saw  that  the  King  had  con- 
ceived a  distaste  to  the  society  of  Somer- 
set, and  they  determined  to  supplant  him. 
With  this  view  they  ca^t  about  for  a 
handsome  youth,  who  should  captivate 
James's  affections — now,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  set  eyes  on  Carr,  disengaged. 
An  opportunity  soon  offered  of  accom- 
plishing their  purpose. 

George  Yilliers,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty, 
had  returned  at  this  time  firom  the  ood- 
tinent,  bringing  with  him  the  polished 
and  engaging  manners  which  our  rude 
ancestors  found  occasion  to  admire  in  all 
who  visited  them  from  foreign  parts. 
Nature  liad  iriven  him  a  fieure  remancable 
for  Bymmct^  and  manly  vigor,  and  he 
took  care  to  set  it  off  by  the  most  elegant 
and  fiishionable  apparel.  His  actions  were 
remarkable  for  their  perfect  grace,  and 
his  countenance  possessed  that  extraordi- 
nary beauty  which,  from  a  supposed  re- 
semblance m  its  sweet  expression  to  the 
portraits  of  the  saint  and  martyr  Stephen, 
afterwards  induced  his  doting  master  to 
call  him  Steenie. 

Yilliers  was  speedily  thrown  in  the  waj 
of  the  King.  «rames  no  sooner  saw  him 
than  he  felt  for  him  an  attachment. 

The  impression  made  by  Yilliers  on  the 
King  was  soon  perceived  by  the  courtiers, 
who  were  anxiously  watchmg  the  sucoess 
of  their  experiment.    They  immediately 
began  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  tna 
new  favorite.    On  the  23d  of  April,  eiz- 
actly  two  years  after  Overbury  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  Yilliers  was  knight- 
ed by  the  King;  a  pension  of  lOOOl.  apyear  . 
was  granted  to  him,  and  he  was  appoin|a& 
a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.    ^IkK 
new  favorite  soon  attained  that  plaott.^l 
the  monarch's   affections  which  BdUlt 
Carr  had  once  enjoyed,  but  now  had  loit 
for  ever. 

Somerset  perceived,  with  deep  mortifi- 
cation, the  success  of  his  rival,  and  the 
decline  of  his  own  influence  in  the  Ejni^ 
affections,  although  he  still  retained  a 
power  over  the  weak  mind  of  his  soTOr- 
eign.  His  proud  spirit  could  ill  brook  m 
rival,  and  m  spite  of  the  conoiKatoiy 
behavior  of  Yilliers,  Somerset  did  ncii 
attempt  to  conceal  the  hatred  which  1m 
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felt  towards  the  new  favorite.  He  rejected  I 
with  contempt  the  overtures  made  by 
Villiers  to  serve  him,  and  on  one  occasion 
sharply  answered  him :  "  I  will  none  of 
your  service,  nor  shall  you  have  any  of 
my  favor.  I  will,  if  I  can,  break  your 
neck,  and  of  that  be  confident."  This 
haughty  answer  sealed  the  fate  of  Somer- 
set. 

At  this  juncture.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,* 
the  confidential  friend  of  Somerset,  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  lost  the  King's  affec- 
tions, and  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences, prevailed  on  his  Mend  to  secure 
bis  safety  by  obtaining  from  James  a  par- 
don for  all  offences  which  he  could  or 
might  have  committed.  A  pardon  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  cover  treason  and 
murder,  was  actually  signed  by  the  King 
in  favor  of  Somerset,  but  it  was  intercepted 
by  his  enemies  before  the  seal  was  affixed, 
and  was  thus  rendered  nugatory. 

Towards  the  middle  of  July,  1616,  it 
began  to  be  whispered  about  that  Over- 
bury  had  met  with  foul  play — that  he  had 
been  poisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  ramor 
spread,  and  at  last  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
King.  We  have  more  than  one  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  murder  became 
known  at  Court.  Weldon's  narrative, 
which  is  confirmed  as  to  the  main  facts  by 
Wilson,  the  friend  of  Essex,  and  by  other 
writers,  harmonizes  best  with  the  events 
connected  with  this  remarkable  crime.  It 
is  to  the  following  effect. 

One  day  Secretary  Wynwood  brought 
to  the  Kmg  a  letter,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Sir  Wm.  Thrumbull,  the 
resident  of  Brussels,  requesting  permission 
to  return,  as  he  had  to  communicate  a 
most  important  affair,  which  had  recently 
come  to  his  knowledge.  The  Secretary 
wrote,  by  the  King's  direction,  to  say 
that  the  agent  could  not  be  spared  from 
his  post,  and  to  desire  him  to  send  over  an 
express  with  the  news  which  he  had  to 
communicate.  Thrumbull  declined  to 
adopt  this  course,  stating  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  such  importance  and  delicacy, 
that  he  did  not  dare  commit  it  to  paper. 
Upon  this,  James  "being,"  as  Sir  Anthony 
Weldon  tells  us,  "of  a  longing  disposi- 
tion," rather  than  not  know  what  it  was, 
sent  him  permission  to  return.  Thrumbull 
soon  came  over,  and  then  he  informed  the 

*  Sir  Robert  Ck)tton,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  was 
the  collector  of  the  valuable  library  bearing  his  name, 
and  so  rich  in  MSS.,  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum. 


King  that  one  of  his  servants  had  told 
him  that  an  English  lad,  named  Reeve, 
who  had  been  an  apothecary's  boy  in 
London,  had  told  them  that  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  did  not,  as  was  commonly  sup- 
posed, die  of  a  disease,  but  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  a  medicament,  which 
the  boy,  under  his  master's  direction,  had 
administered  to  him.  Thrumbull  had  im- 
mediately sent  for  the  boy,  whom  he  ex- 
amined very  closely,  and  at  length  induced 
him  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  in  the 
course  of  which,  things  came  out  which 
appeared  deeply  to  implicate  some  per- 
sonages of  exalted  rank,  one  of  them  being 
the  great  Earl  of  Somerset  himself.  The 
King  immediately  sent  off  a  messenger  for 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  Lord  Chief  Jiistice. 
When  Coke,  or,  as  Weldon  says,  all  the 
judges,  arrived  at  Royston,  the  King 
flung  himself  on  his  knees,  and  telling 
them  that  he  had  just  heard  of  the  mur- 
der of  Overbury,  charged  them  in  the 
most  solemn  terms,  to  investigate  the 
matter  without  favor,  affection,  or  par- 
tiality, concluding  thus:  "If  you  shall  spare 
any  guilty  of  this  crime,  God's  curse  hght 
on  you  and  your  posterity;  and  if  I  spare 
any  that  are  found  guilty,  God's  curse  light 
on  me  and  my  posterity  for  ever  !"* 

Such  of  the  facts  as  suited  the  Court 
were  then  laid  before  Coke,  who  under- 
took to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 
He  was  not  only  gratified  at  receiving 
any  mark  of  the  King's  confidence, 
but  he  felt  a  real  pleasure  in  investigat- 
ing a  subject  of  intricacy  and  mystery, 
and  on^  which  promised  to  afford  a  field 
for  the  display  ot  the  acuteness  and  saga- 
city for  which  he  was  then,  and  is  still  so 
celebrated.  He  at  once  commenced 
operations,  following  the  hints  he  had 
received;  he  examined  many  witnesses, 
whose  statements  soon  satisfied  him  that 
there  had  been  foul  play  with  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury. 

Coke  was  at  one  time  in  some  doubt 
about  the  instruments  of  the  murder,  and 
he  was  originally  inclined  to  suspect  a 
person  whom  he  was  subsequently  led  to 
acquit.  This  was  no  other  than  our  old 
acquaintance,  Paul  de  Lobell.  A  gentle- 
man named  Edward  Rider  swore  that 
about  the  commencement  of  the  term, 
when  rumors  of  the  Chief  Justice's  inqui- 
ries began  to  circulate,  he  had  met  Lobell, 
who  assured  him  that  the  repoi*t  that 
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Ovcrbury  had  been  murdered  was  iintnie, 
that  he  had  died  of  a  consumption.  As 
to  the  incdicament  with  which  it  had  been 
alleged  he  been  poisoned,  tfuit  had  been 
prescribed  by  Mayeme,  the  King's  doctor, 
and  this  Mayeme  was  the  best  doctor  in 
£ngland.  To  this  liider  replied  that  he  had 
heard  otherwise  in  Paris,  that  he  was  indeed 
a  braver  courtier  than  a  doctor.  Rider 
probably  hinted  at  the  State  poisonings  in 
France,  in  which  Mayeme  is  thought  to 
have  been  implicated.  About  a  week 
after,  ho  again  met  Lobell,  who  was  then 
walking  with  his  wife ;  he  stopped  and 
talked  to  him.  lie  told  him  it  was  too 
manifest  now  Overbury  was  poisoned,  and 
added,  that  he  heard  it  was  done  by  an 
apothecary's  boy,  in  Lime-street,  who  had 
since  run  away ;  upon  which  his  wife, 
turning  to  her  husband,  exclaimed  in 
French  :  *'  Oh  !  mon  m<iri^  that  was  Wil- 
liam you  sent  into  France."  Whereupon 
the  old  man,  looking  upon  his  wife,  his 
teeth  did  chatter  as  if  he  trembled,  "  and 
then  Rider  asked  hini  if  he  did  send  the 
boy  away ;  he  answered  it  was  true  ho 
sent  the  boy  to  Paris,  but  the  cause  of  his 
leaving  was  that  his  master  (Lobell's  son) 
treated  him  badly."  Notwithstanding 
these  strange  circumstances  of  suspicion, 
which  indeed  operated  so  forcibly  on  the 
mind  of  Coke  himself  that  he  would  not 
allow  Lobell's  examination  to  be  taken  on 
oath,  no  proceedings  were  taken  against 
Lobell.  Whether  Coke  was  duped  by  his 
astute  rival.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was 
certainly  at  the  bottom  of  this  dark  busi- 
ness, or  whether  he  had  received  a  positive 
injunction  against  following  that  clue,  can 
not  now  be  known.  Certaui  it  is  that 
Lobell  was  allowed  to  escape  imaccused, 
and  nothing  which  might  criminate  him 
was  allowed  to  be  made  public.  The 
remarkable  deposition  of  Rider  was  en- 
tirely suppressed,  and  has  only  been 
recent Iv  discovered  in  the  archives  of  the 
State  Paper  Office. 

The  Cliief  Justice  was  soon  satisfied,  or 
professed  to  be  satisfied,  as  to  the  instru- 
ments of  the  murder,Weston  and  Franklin; 
but  when  he  endeavored  to  go  higher  and 
detect  the  i)rincipals  and  real  authors  of  the 
<'.riuie,  he  foimd  himself  lost  and  perplexed. 
At  length,  however,  by  dint  of  repeated 
fxaminations,  of  threats,  and  of  objurga- 
tions, he  learnt  with  amazement  and  alarm 
that  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Earl  of 
Somerset,  the  King's  favorite,  was  deeply 
implicated.     The  inquiry  was  now  assum- 


ing a  very  dangerous  tarn,  and  he  deter- 
mined not  to  take  the  responsibility  alone. 
He  therefore  posted  off  to  the  King,  and 
acquainting  him  with  what  he  had  learned, 
desired  that  some  other  persons  mi^t  be 
joined  in  his  commissioiu  The  Kin^ 
delighted  with  the  course  of  the  traliflso- 
tion,  immediately  assented,  and  nominated 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Stewaid, 
and  Lord  Zouch,  fi>r  that  purpose.  Wiih 
this  accession  to  bis  digmty,  and  dinun*' 
tion  of  individual  respondbility,  the  CUhf 
Justice  was  quite  content,  and  plongad 
into  the  affiur  with  an  increased  ardor. 

Somerset  was  then  at  Boyston  with  tke 
King.  He  was  induced  to  leave  him  and 
go  up  to  London.  The  King  parted  from 
him  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  affection  —  disgusting  in  them- 
selves, doubly  disgusting  when  we  know, 
as  we  do,  that  they  were  entirely  fidse 
and  insincere.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon 
graphically  describes  the  stranse  scene ; 
he  teUs  us,  that  when  the  Earl  kissed  the 
King's  hand,  the  King  hung  about  ins 
neck,  slobbering  his  cheeks,  saying:  ^'For 
God's  sake,  when  shall  I  see  thee  again? 
4)ii  my  soul,  I  shall  neither  eat  nor  deep 
till  you  come  again !"  The  Earl  answered 
that  he  would  return  next  Monday  (this 
being  Friday.)  "  For  Gk)d's  sake  let  me 
see  thee  then  I"  returned  the  monarch ; 
then,  as  if  unable  to  contain  his  raptures, 
exclaimed  joyfully:  ^' Shall — shall  I  in- 
deed ?"  Then,  clasping  the  Earl  in  his 
arms,  he  lolled  about  his  neck,  sayinj^: 
^^  For  God's  sake  give  thy  lady  this  kias 
for  me !"  He  repeated  these  endearments 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and,  aooompanying 
the  Earl  down,  also  at  their  foot.  The 
Earl  was  scarcely  seated  in  his  coaoh 
before  the  royal  h}'pocrite  tamed  round 
to  his  attendants  and  said :  "  I  shall  never 
see  his  fece  more." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ferment 
excited  in  the  public  mind  by  the  disdoe- 
ures  which  were  necessarily  made,  and 
the  rumors  which  were  afloat.  The  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  Pri- 
mer's crimes  is  still  fresh  in  onrrecolleciUcMi, 
although  the  attendant  circumstances  are 
by  no  means  parallel.  In  the  one  case  the 
criminal  was  a  person  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  life,  and  of  very  questionable  character ; 
in  the  other,  the  principal  person  accnaod 
was  a  nobleman,  who  was  generally  rap* 
posed  to  enjoy  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
his  sovereign,  and  an  almost  absolute 
power  over  the  kingdom.    It  was  beliefirad 
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that  he  was  not  alone  in  his  guilt ;  that  he 
had  accomplices  in  all  ranks  of  life.  His 
young  Countess,  the  most  beautiful  woman 
m  James's  Court,,  and  with  whose  infamy 
the  whole  country  had  rimg  a  few  years 
before,  was  a  participator  in  his  crime. 
He  was  associated  in  miquity  with  Court- 
milliners,  apothecaries,  discarded  medicine- 
boys.  The  mode,  too,  of  perpetration  of 
the  crime  was  of  a  nature  that  had  always 
been  peculiarly  hateftil  to  the  English  peo- 
ple. They  hated  it  because  they  thought 
It  was  a  foreign  pratice — they  hated  it  be- 
cause they  feared  it  above  all  other  kinds 
of  attack.  For  if  a  man  were  assaulted  in 
the  street^  he  might  at  least  defend  him- 
self; and  if  he  were  seized  on  his  bed  by 
the  midnight  assassin,  ho  might  stiU  strug- 
gle with  his  murderer.  But  to  be  assailed 
in  so  insidious  and  fearftd  a  manner — ^to 
take  in  death  with  the  daily  bread  neces- 
sary for  their  sustenance — to  drink  it  in  a 
pleasant  cup  of  sack — to  bo  poisoned  by 
a  pair  of  gloves,  or  by  a  saddle,  or  by 
smelling  to  a  bouquet,  was  a  dread^  idea, 
which  made  the  stoutest  men  shudder; 
which  filled  their  minds  with  uneasiness 
and  suspicion,  and  almost  made  them  loathe 
their  repasts.  For  this  reason  the  English 
had  always  regarded  "  empoisonment " 
with  peculiar  abhorrence  ;  it  had  been  de- 
clared by  Act  of  Parliament  a  species  of 
treason,  and  a  singularly  painful  and  lin- 
gering death  had  been  provided  for  its  pun- 
ishment ;  there  were  many  whose  &tner8 
had  seen  poisoners,  men  and  women,  pub- 
licly boiled  to  death  in  Smithfield,  being 
gradually  immersed  from  their  toes,  in 
order  to  protract  their  agony.  There 
were  circumstances  besides,  attendant  on 
this  affair,  of  a  most  mysterious  nature ; 
so  that,  besides  envy  and  alarm,  the  love 
of  the  marvellous  and  the  "curiosity"  of 
the  people  were  stimulated.  Moreover, 
recollections  of  strange  passages  within  the 
last  few  years  recurred ;  the  story  of  the 
mysterious  death  of  Prince  Henry,*  the 

*  The  death  of  Prince  Henry  was  attributed  to 
Ix)ison.  There  wad  a  post-mOrtem  examination  of 
tlie  body.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
the  prince  died  of  a  contagious  fever;  on  which 
account  the  King  and  Qneen  were  prevented  finom 
seeing  him  in  his  last  ilUiesa.  Mayeme  attended 
him ;  and  this  physician  was  in  the  habit  of  inserthig 
into  his  book  of  prescriptions  minute  descriptioiui  of 
tlio  temperament  of  ids  patients.  One  of  these  books 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  it  is  a  sus- 
picious circumstance,  tliat  all  tlio  prescriptions  rela- 
ting to  Prince  Henry  have  been  torn  out,  yet  the 
same  book  contahis  prescriptions  for  the  King,  and 
for  the  Queen's  horse. 


"sweet  babe,"  as  he  was  called,  "who 
was  only  shown  to  this  nation,  as  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  to  Moses,  to  look  on,  not 
to  enjoy,"  was  revived,  together  with  all 
the  alarming  rumors  with  which  it  had 
been  connected.  The  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic took  a  dangerous  and  suspicious  turn. 
The  public  appetite,  which,  lately  so  hann- 
less,  gloated  on  tales  of  Court  scandal,  now 
fixed  on  dark  and  alarming  topics  ;  it  re- 
curred to  the  subject  of  fopery ;  it  ran 
over  in  terror  the  list  of  Popish  crimes ;  it 
reflected  on  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  on 
the  murder  of  Henry  IV.;  it  muttered 
with  horror  the  names  of  Ravaillae  and 
Catherine  de  MedicL 

While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  state 
of  feverish  excitement,  several  important 
events  occurred,  which  converted  the  pop- 
ular alaim  into  a  downright  panic.  On 
the  2'7th  of  September,  the  Ladv  Arabella 
Stuart,  so  long  and  so  barbarously  confined 
in  the  Tower,  died.  Her  death  waa.ttt 
once  ascribed  to  poison.  Great  men  had 
an  obvious  interest  in  her  death,  find  the  ' 
people  were  now  in  a  temper  to  believe 
great  men  capable  of  any  enormity.  On 
the  day  of  her  death,  Richard  Weston  had 
been  first  examined.  The  next  day  he 
was  interrogated  again,  and  it  was  ru- 
mored that  he  had  then  admitted  having 
made  an  attempt  to  poison  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury.  Other  arrests  now  took  place. 
Mrs.  Turner,  the  inventor  of  yellow  starch, 
which  had  gained  her  no  favor  with  some 
of  our  Puritan  ancestors,  was  taken  up. 
James  Franklin  was  also  committed  to 
custody.  They  were  examined,  and  made 
revelations  implicating  others.  A  great 
many  persons  were  now  sent  for  and  ex- 
amiiied.  The  Chief  Justice  was  observed 
to  work  with  tremendous  energy;  and, 
indeed,  what  he  had  to  do  was  enough  to 
occupy  all  his  time,  and  to  put  to  the  test 
all  hi^  acuteness.  For,  besides  the  various 
and  extraordinary  statements  of  the  ac- 
cused, other  information  poured  in  upon 
him  from  all  sides;  volunteers  came  for- 
ward, offering  all  manner  of  tales  to  him, 
raking  up  numberless  hal^forgotten  cir- 
cumstances of  suspicion,  and  filling  up  their 
half-obliterated  outlines  with  the  wild  in- 
\entions  which  the  prevailing  panic  had 
aroused ;  for  the  minds  of  men  wore  not 
now  sufficiently  cool  to  discriminato  be- 
tween reminiscences  of  &cts  and  the  fan- 
cies of  the  imagination,  always  so  vivid  in 
a  time  of  popular  excitement. 

And  now  there  was  a  pause ;  the  Chief 
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Justice  ceased  liis  examinations,  and  went 
down  to  Royston  to  see  the  King.  But  the 
interval  was  far  from  being  a  calm.  Infor- 
mation had  ceased  to  transpire.  The  j>op- 
ular  curiosity  was  no  longer  satisfied,  and 
therefore  grew  more  stimulated.  The  si- 
lence of  Truth  left  the  field  open  for  Ru- 
mor. Then  it  was  that  the  stories  about 
great  personages,  which  at  first  had  only 
been  loose  surmises,  grew  to  giant  propor- 
tions, and  prepared  the  people  for-  the 
most  astounding  revelations.  At  length, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  the  populace 
learned  with  amazement  that  Robert  Oarr, 
the  great  and  proud  Earl  of  Somerset,  had 
been  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Dean 
of  Westminster.  This  event  woimd  the 
public  alarm  up  almost  to  a  frenzy.  Wes- 
ton's trial  was  fixed  for  the  next  day. 
The  interval  was  a  period  of  anxious  ex- 
citement. Very  few  eyes  closed  that 
night  in  London.  The  citizens  mounted 
guard  with  great  watchfulness,  they  pa- 
trolled the  streets,  and  examined  every  sus- 
picious object ;  they  set  persons  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Papists,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot.  It 
was  oommonly  reported  that  Northampton 
(himself  a  Papist)  and  Somerset  had  con- 
spired with  the  Spaniard  to  deliver  up  the 
navy,  and  that  part  of  their  scheme  was  to 
have  poisoned  the  King  and  all  the  Pro- 
testants at  the  christening  of  the  Countess 
of  Somerset's  child,  of  which  she  was  ex- 
pected shortly  to  be  delivered.  Tlic  Lon- 
doners were  alive  and  vigilant  all  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  they  poured  into  the 
Guildhall,  where  Weston  was  to  be  tried. 
The  Judges  took  their  seats — ^the  Lord 
Mayor  in  his  robes — ^the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  the  other  Judges  in  their  scarlet 
and  ermine.  As  soon  as  the  commission 
had  been  read  and  the  grand  jury  sworn, 
the  Lord  Cliief  Justice  addressed  them  in 
that  solemn  alid  dignified  tone  for  which 
he  was  noted.  His  speech,  though  disfi- 
gured by  the  quauit  affectations  of  the 
age,  was%deeply  impressive  —  at  times 
almost  rising  into  a  severe  eloquence.  It 
was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention. 
Every  word  was  caught  up  with  eager- 
ness. They  listened  while  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice— rightly  revered  as  the  oracle  of  Eng- 
lish law — told  how,  of  all  felonies,  murder 
is  the  most  horrible  ;  of  all  murders,  pois- 
oning the  most  detestable ;  and  ol  all 
poisoning,  the  lingering  poisoning.  He 
told  them  it  was  an  un-English  crime,  and 
his  audience  turned  pale  when  he  told 


them  of  the  hideous  perfection  to  wbioh 
that  diabolical  art  had  been  brought ;  how 
there  were  those  who  could  ^ve  a  poiaoD 
which  should  reserve  its  deadly  inflaenoe 
for  one,  or  two,  or  three  monuis,  or  lon- 
ger— according  to  the  mgredients  of 
which  it  was  composed — and  that  irredi- 
tible  and  insidious  foe  might  be  adminii- 
tered  in  odors,  or  transmitted  by  mere 
contact.  The  grand  jury,  consisting  of 
fourteen  persons,  then  withdrew.  Li 
about  an  hour  they  returned  and  deliyerad 
in  the  bill  of  indictment  endorsed  hUh 
vera^  Immediately  all  eyes  were  tamed 
to  the  bar,  where  the  wretched  prisoner 
was  brought  np.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
sixty  years  ot  age.  His  forehead  was 
wrinkled  with  age,  his  hair  sprinkled  with 
gray.  His  countenance,  thongh  not  want- 
ing in  a  certain  degree  of  comeliness,  bad 
a  stem  and  grim  expression,  and  was  now 
distorted  with  terror.  His  fiice  was  dead- 
ly pale,  his  lips  quivered,  and  his  knees 
tottered  as  he  stood  at  the  bar  while  the 
indictment  was  read.  It  charged  bim 
with  having  murdered  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury  in  the  Tower  of  London  by  admin- 
istering various  poisons — Tosalgarjf  white 
arsenic,  and  mercury  sublimate— on  Som 
different  occasions.  The  prisoner  was 
then  asked,  in  the  usual  form,  whether  he 
was  guilty  of  the  murder,  yea,  or  no. 
The  poor  wretch,  instead  of  answering, 
became  agitated,  and  in  his  distress 
screamed  several  times,  "Lord  hare 
mercy  on  jne,  Lord  have  mercy  on  me." 
At  length  he  stammered  ou^  **  Not  gnil- 
ty."  But  when  asked  how  he  wonld  be 
tried,  instead  of  answering  in  the  nsoal 
form,  "  By  God  and  my  comtiy,*'  he  ex- 
claimed that  he  referred  hunBelf  to  God — 
he  would  be  tried  by  Grod  alone.  And 
though  the  Chief  Justice  spent  an  hour  in 
persuading  him  to  put  hunself  npon  his 
country,  he  could  get  no  other  answer  oat 
of  liim  than  that  ne  referred  himself  to 
Grod.  And  now  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, so  he  proceeded  to  terri^  the 
prisoner  with  a  description  of  the  linger- 
mg  death  which  the  Ukw  poniahed  those 
who  refused  to  put  themselves  upon  the 
trial  of  the  law.  He  repeated  all  the 
harrowing  details  of  that  dreadfol  pnnUi- 
ment ;  that  he  was  to  be  stripped  naked 
and  stretched  out  on  the  bare  gromid: 
that  hca\y  iron  weights  were  to  be  lai4 

— — »< 

*  Bcalgar,  red  orpiment,  a  compoond  of  aswrilt 
and  sulphur.  ^5^»' 
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upon  him  and  gradually  increased;  that 
he  was  to  receive  no  food  but  a  morsel  of 
coarse  bread  one  day,  and  a  draught  of 
of  water  from  the  nearest  sink  or  puddle 
the  next ;  and  so  to  linger  on  as  long  as 
nature  could  linger  out,  adding  that  men 
men  had  been  known  to  live  on  in  this 
torment  for  eight  or  nine  days.  Still  the 
prisoner,  to  the  mortification  of  the  Judge 
and  the  rage  of  the  populace,  resolutely 
refused  to  put  himself  upon  the  country. 

Coke  know  well  very  well  that  until  the 
principal  had  been  convicted,  the  acces- 
sories could  not  be  tried.  He  began, 
therefore,  to  fear  that  his  prey  would  es- 
cape him,  and  all  his  industry  and  labor 
prove  useless.  The  audience,  too,  began 
to  tremble  lest  their  curiosity  and  love  of 
blood  should  be  unsatisfied  by  the  long- 
expected  disclosures,  and  their  fury  broke 
forth  in  a  low  cry  of  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment when  Coke  told  them  that,  until  the 
principal  had  been  convicted,  the  acces- 
sories could  not  be  put  upon  their  trial. 
The  Chief  Justice,  tnerefore,  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  bold,  a  new,  and  an 
illegal  proceeding.  He  said  plainly  that 
he  Knew  the  prisoner  had  been  tampered 
with  by  some  great  ones — accessories  to 
the  fact,  friends  of  the  Howards,  and  then, 
amid  the  indecent  cheers  of  his  auditors, 
declared  that  their  curiosity  should,  never- 
theless, be  satisfied,  and  commanded  the 
Queen's  Attorney  (General?)  Sir  Law- 
rence Hyde,  to  state  the  case — reading 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  and  the 
confessions  of  the  prisoner.  Sir  Lawrence 
Hyde  at  once  obeyed.  He  unhesitatingly 
charged  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somer- 
set with  being  "  the  principal  movers  into 
this  unhappy  conclusion,"  and  the  audience 
aghast  at  his  boldness  when,  raising  his 
voice,  he  called  the  Countess  a  rotten 
branch,  which  being  lopped  off,  the  noble 
tree  of  the  Howards  would  flourish  bet- 
ter. Then  he  proceeded  with  an  orderly 
narrative  of  the  case — ascribing  the  mo- 
tive of  the  crime  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  against  Sir  Thomas  for 
his  opposition  to  ^^that  adulterate  mar- 
riage" betwen  them.  He  described  the 
machinations  by  which  the  Eling  had  been 
worked  upon  to  commit  Sir  Thomas  to  the 
Tower — how  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  (who 
had  formerly  been  the  Countess's  pander) 
was  now  promoted  to  the  office  of  bravo, 
and  Sir  Thomas  was  kept  so  close  that  he 
scarce  had  the  comfort  of  the  day's  bright- 
nesB,  neither  was  any  suffered  to  visit  him, 
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father,  brother,  his  best  friends,  were 
strangers  to  him  from  the  beginning  of 
his  imprisonment  unto  the  end.  He  then 
detailed  the  several  attempts  made  to 
poison  the  victim — ^he  moved  the  audience 
to  tears  by  reading  his  sorrowful  letters 
to  Somerset  entreating  his  liberty  and  ex- 
postulating with  the  Earl  for  allowing  his 
old  friend  to  be  thus  immured — he  told 
how  in  his  despair  he  fell  sick — ^how  the 
wicked  Countess  sent  to  offer  him  any 
delicacies  he  might  fancy — how  the  sick 
man  answered  that  he  longed  for  luscious 
meals — tarts  and  jellies — ^which  the  Coun- 
tess and  Mrs  Turner  poisoned  and  sent  to 
him — how  at  length  they  gave  him  that 
fatal  clyster  which  **  caused  his  soul  to 
leave  his  poisoned  body" — and  how  his 
body  was  denied  Christian  burial,  was 
then  irreverently  thrown  mto  a  pit  digged 
in  a  very  mean  place  within  the  precints 
of  the  Tower.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Warre,  who  had  been  a  fellow-student 
with  Sir  Thomas  at  the  Temple,  and  de- 
scribed with  all  the  warmth  of  youthful 
friendship  his  amiable  manners,  his  wit, 
and  his  virtuous  conversation  and  life,  s 
concluding  with  this  bold  saying :  Pereat 
unusy  ne  pereant  omnes  ;  pereat  peccans^ 
ne  pereat  respublica.  Then  Mr.  Fen- 
shaw  read  the  depositions  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses, after  which  the  Court  adjourned 
until  the  Monday  following. 

In  spite  of  his  endeavors  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  people,  the  unconstitu- 
tional proceeding  of  Coke  did  not  alto- 
gether give  satisfaction;  and  one  Mr. 
Lumsden  had  the  boldness  to  write  a  let- 
ter, which  he  sent  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  to  be  delivered  to  the  King. 
In  this  letter  he  censured  freely  the  con- 
duct of  the  Chief  Justice  at  the  arraii 
ment  of  Weston.  The  only  result  of  tl 
letter  was  his  own  arrest  and  subsequent 
trial  and  punishment. 

On  Monday,  the  23d  of  October,  Wes- 
ton was  again  brought  up,  when,  having 
been  well  plied  in  the  interval,  he  put 
himself  upon  his  country  in  due  form,  and 
was  speeoily  convicted.  Then  the  Chief 
Justice  dehvered  another  great  speech 
magnifying  the  horrible  nature  of  the 
crime — pomting  out  how  marvellously 
the  finger  of  God  had  brought  the  foul 
matter  to  light  after  it  had  slept  two 
years — and,  alluding  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  cause,  he  desired  it  might  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  great  oteb  of  potsok- 
TKo;   after  which  be  passed  upon  the 
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])risoner  the  nsual  sentence  of  death.  '  John  HollLs,  and  Lidcote,  rode  up  to  him 
The  Court  then  rose,  and  the  auditory  |  on  horseback^  and  addressed  him,  Thej 
dispersed  with  loud  cheers  for  the  watch- 1  wished  him  to  discharge  his  consdenoe 
fnl  Chief  Justice,  and  loud  acclamations  \  and  satisfy  the  world,  "  whether  he  did 
of  joy  for  the  approaching  punishment  of 
the  King's  tyrannous  minions. 

They  sent  the  joyfiil  tidings  all  through 
the  country,  and  the  bells  of  the  City 
rang  merry  peals,  as  if  they  had  heard  of 
a  great  victory. 

It  appears  that  Somerset  had  deposited 
the  letters  written  to  him  bv  Northamp- 
ton, Overbury,  and  others  m  a  cabinet, 
which  he  had  lefl  in  the  care  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton.  Alarmed  at  the  conviction  of 
Weston,  Sir  Robert  knew  the  nature  of 
his  trust,  and  fearing  searches,  delivered 
the  cabinet  to  a  friend  of  his,  one  Mrs. 


poison  Overbury  or  not  ?"  Weston's  re- 
ply was :  "  I  die  not  unworthily;  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  has  my  mind  under  my  hand, 
and  he  is  an  honorable  and  just  judge.'' 
Sir  John  Hollis,  Wentworth,  and  Ijidooto 
were,  in  consequence  of  this  proceeding, 
placed  under  arrest.  It  is  remarkable 
that  although  so  many  of  Weston's  ex- 
aminations have  been  preserved,  this  con- 
fession of  his  guilt  is  not  to  be  fomid. 

The  next  trial  which  took  place  (on  the 
Yth  of  November)  was  that  of  Anne  Tur- 
ner, who  was  indicted  for  aiding  and 
assisting:  Weston  in  the  murder  of  Over- 


Farneforth,  or  Homford,  who  deposited  bury.  Mrs.  Turner  was  the  widow  of  a 
it  for  safety  with  a  merchant  of  Cheapside,  physician,  and  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
in  whose  house  she  had  formerly  lodsred.  but  indifferent  character.  She  appeared 
On  some  alarm,  Sir  Robert  sent  to  ilrs.  \  in  court  with  her  hat  on.  But  Sir  Ed- 
Farneforth,  and  desired  her  to  return  the  j  ward  Coke,  telling  her  women  mnst  be 
cabinet  immediately.  The  merchant  was  |  covered  in  church,  but  not  when  they  arc 
so  surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  her  ap-  .  arraigned,  ordered  her  to  remove  it ;  she 
plication,  (for  it  was  on  a  Sunday,  during  '  then  covered  her  hair  with  her  handker- 
service-time,  that  she  went  for  the  cabinet,  j  chief.  Since  the  death  of  her  husband 
on  the  pretence  that  it  contained  papers  she  had  been  living  under  the  protection 
relating  to  her  jointure,)  that,  he  knowing  |  of  Sir  Arthur  Manwaring,  by  whom  she 
the  rumors  that  were  about,  refused  to  ;  had  two  children.  She  was  the  servant 
ii^ive  it  up  to  her  unless  she  would  open  it  \  of  the  Countess,  to  whom  she  was  much 
in  his  presence,  and  satisfy  him  that  there  attached,  and  the  confidante  of  her  guilty 
was  nothing  else  there.  She  would  not  '  passion  for  Somerset.  These  two  women 
comply  with  his  wishes.  Then  said  he,  1  — ^the  one  desirous  of  gaining  the  affection 
"  It  is  a  troublesome  time  ;  I  will  go  to  j  of  the  Earl,  tlie  other  of  preserving  that 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  if  he  find  no  i  of  the  father  of  her  children — ^were  in 
other  writings  than  such  as  concern  you,  !  frequent  communication  with  Dr.  Forman, 
you  shall  have  them  again."  He  went  I  who  sold  love  philtres  and  potions,  and 
accordingly  to  Coke's  chambers,  but  Coke  ]  who  was  reported  to  practice  mane  arts 
was  at  church.  He  then  went  to  Lord  ,  to  inspire  persons  with  love  or  natred, 
Zouch's,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  who  i  according  to  the  wishes  of  his  employers, 
would  not  take  upon  himself  to  open  the  j  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Forman,  his  widow 
«\ibinet,  but  went  to  St.  Paul's,  where  '  found  letters,  by  which  much  was  discov- 


Coke  was  gone  to  hear  the  sermon ;  and 


ered  relative  to  his  connexion  with  the 


calling  him  out,  they  together  opened  the  Countess  and  Mrs.  Turner.  The  anxiety 
c^ibinet,  and  found  the  letters.  Neither  i  of  the  Countess  that  Mrs.  Forman  shonld 
Northampton,  Overbury,  nor  Somerset  j  bum  these  letters,  raised  suspicion  in  the 
were  accustomed  to  date  their  letters ;  mind  of  the  latter.  She  destroyed  some 
and  the  fiict  that  Somerset  had  been  per-  '  of  the  letters,  but  others^  addressed  to 
suaded  by  Cotton  to  allow  him  to  place  I  her  "  sweet  father,"  by  lus  "  aiKctionate, 
such  dates  on  these  papers  as  miglit  be  to  i  loving  daughter,  Frances  Essex,**  were 
the  advantage  of  Somerset,  added  greatly  privately  preserved.  These  were  after- 
to  the  suspicions  against  the  Earl.  !  wards  produced  in  court. 

Two  days  afler  his  trial,  Weston  was  !  Mrs.  Turner  had  been  in  prison  some 
taken  to  Tyburn,  there  to  suffer  execu-  time  before  her  trial,  and  did  not  know 
tion  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  '  that  Weston  had  been  executed.  When, 
liim.    While  the  hangman  was  preparing  '  during  the  trial,  she  became  aware 


to  do  his  oilice,  several  gentlemen,  among  :  fact,   she  was    greatly  depressed.     The 
whom  were  Sir  John   Wentworth,   Sir  j  evidence  was  read  over  berore  the  tMm- 
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bling  woman,  and  when  it  was  closed,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  addressing  the  pris- 
oner, told  her  she  had  the  seven  deadly 
sins,  which  he  enumerated,  and  exhorted 
her  to  repent,  and  pray  that  these  seven 
devils  might  be  cast  out.  After  this  ex- 
hortation, the  jury  retired  and  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  She  was  sentenced 
to  death,  and  was  executed  a  few  days 
after  her  trial.  As  she  was  carried  in  a 
cart  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  the  place 
of  her  execution,  she  scattered  money 
among  the  people.  A  morbid  curiosity 
drew  crowds  to  see  her  die,  and  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  gazed  from  their 
own  carriages  on  the  spectacle.  Mrs. 
Turner  wore  on  this  occasion  a  ruff  stif- 
fened with  the  yellow  starch  for  which 
she  was  famous ;  from  this  time  the  &sh- 
ion  became  obsolete.  Her  hands  were 
bound  with  a  black  ribbon,  and  a  black 
veil  concealed  her  death-struggles. 

The  trial  of  Sir  Gervas  Helwysse  took 
place  on  the  16th  of  November.  Hel- 
wysse, it  will  be  recollected,  had  been  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  shortly 
after  Overbury  became  a  prisoner,  on  the 
immediate  reconmiendation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Monson,  but,  as  it  was  asserted,  bv  the  con- 
trivance of  Somerset  and  Nortnampton. 
The  correspondence  between  Noithamp- 
ton  and  Helwysse  proves  that  the  latter  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  Countess,  and  that 
he  was  folly  aware  of  the  plot  for  detain- 
ing Overbury  in  the  Tower.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  aiding  and  abetting  Weston  in 
the  murder.  His  defense  has  been  pre- 
served. He  conmienced  his  discourse  by 
a  bold  but  dignified  charge  against  Coke 
of  having  tampered  with  the  evidence  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  accused. 

He  admited  that  Weston  had  told  him 
there  was  poison  in  what  he  was  going  to 
give  to  Overbury,  but  so&r  from  participat- 
ing in  his  guilt,  he  stated  that  he  pointed 
out  to  Weston  the  heinous  nature  of  the 
crime.  It  was  urged  agamst  him  that 
knowing  what  Weston  intended  to  do,  he 
should  have  discharged  the  man,  instead 
of  showing  him  greater  kindness  than  be- 
fore. Helwysse  stated  also  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  Overbury  had  actually 
been  poisoned  until  after  the  death  of  the 
prisoner,  when  he  heard  it  from  Weeton. 
lie  added,  that  if  he  were  goilty,  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  (the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  fiip 
ther  of  the  Countess,)  was  also  in  the  plot, 
as  could  be  proved  by  letters — ^now  in  the 
possession  of  his  wife— ^m   Suffolk  to 


him.  These  letters  were  not  produced, 
neither  was  Suffolk  or  his  intriguing  lady 
examined. 

The  Chief  Justice  suffered  Helwysse  to 
conclude  his  defense,  when,  putting  his 
hand  into  his  bosom,  he  drew  trom  thence 
the  confession,  which  he  had,  until  this 
time,  artfully  withheld,*  of  Franklin.  The 
name  of  this  man  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. "It  is  not,"  said  Coke,  "your 
deep  protestations,  nor  your  appealing  to 
Goa,  that  can  sway  a  jury  from  their  evi- 
dence, which  is  not  yet  answered  unto. 
But  to  leave  you  without  excuse,  and  to 
make  the  matter  as  clear  as  may  be,  here 
is  the  confession  of  Franklin,  saying,  this 
poor  man,  not  knowing  that  Sir  Gervas 
should  come  to  his  trial,  this  morning  he 
came  unto  me  at  five  of  the  clock,  and  it 
was  told  me  that  he  was  much  troubled 
in  his  conscience,  and  could  not  rest  all 
that  night  until  he  had  made  his  confes- 
sion ;  and  it  is  such  a  one  (these  were  his 
words)  as  the  eye  of  England  never  saw, 
nor  the  ear  of  Christendom  never  heard." 
The  confession  of  Franklin  was  then  read. 
It  contained  a  statement  of  the  plot  to 
murder  Overbury,  and  asserted  that  Hel- 
wysse was  cognizant  of  it.  Aft;er  the  rea- 
ding of  the  deposition,  Helwysse  exclaim- 
ed, "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  I"  This 
exclamation  was  attributed  by  Coke  and 
others  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
guilt,  and  not  to  the  hopelessness  of  his 
situation  under  so  unfair  a  trial.  Upon 
this  confesion  of  Franklin,  who  was  short- 
ly to  be  tried  as  accessory  to  the  same  of- 
fense, Helwysse  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  His  execution  took 
place  on  Tower-Hill,  on  November  20th, 
and  Drs.  Whiting  and  Fenton  ofiiciated 
at  his  death,  and  received  what  is  called 
his  confession.  In  this  he  stated  that  he 
was  drawn  into  the  plot  by  the  Earl  of 
Northampton  and  ^  Thomas  Monson, 
and  none  others. 

The  next  trial  was  that  of  James 
Franklin:  it  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
November.  Franklin  was  a  physician  by 
profession.  His  personal  appearance  was 
by  no  means  prepossessing :  ne  was  swar- 
thy, sallow,  and  orook-baoked ;  and  his 
moral  character  was  such  that  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner had  earnestly  entreated  that  she 
mi^ht  not  die  on  the  same  day  as  so  foul 
a  villain.  Coke  had  not  a  better  opinion 
of  him.  He  was  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  his  guilt,  that  in  a  letter  to  the  Kin^ 
he  states  that  his  life  is  only  spared  until 
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he  has  related  all  he  knows  of  this  nefa- 
rious transaction. 

Franklin  was  charged  with  having  sup- 
plied the  poisons.  He  was  convicted 
principally  upon  his  o^n  confessions,  four 
of  which,  of  different  dates,*  are  men- 
tioned in  the  State  Trials.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  neither  the  originals  nor 
any  authentic  copies  of  these  documents 
are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  public  re- 
positories. Franklin  was  executed  shortly 
after  his  trial.  Franklin's  evidence  was  so 
contradictory,  and  his  character  so  bad, 
that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it, 
where  it  is  unsupported  by  other  evidence. 
It  appears  that  he  divulged  that  the  mur- 
der of  Overbury  was  but  one  of  a  series 
of  murders  which  had  been  planned  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  that  several  persons  of 
high  rank,  besides  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Somerset,  and  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, were  concerned  in  the  plot.f  It  was 
to  the  discovery  of  this  plot  that  Coke 
alluded  in  his  speech  on  the  trial  of  Sir 
Thomas  Monson,  which  we  shall  presently 
notice.  Xo  direct  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  plot  has  been  made  public ; 
but  it  is  clear,  from  the  letters  of  Coke 
and  Bacon  to  the  King  Villiers,  that  they 
believed  in  it.J 

The  arraignment  and  trial  of  Sir 
Thomas  Monson,  for  the  murder  of  Over- 
bury,  took  place  on  the  4th  of  December. 
Some  of  the  circumstances  attending  it 
were  pecuUar.  On  coming  to  the  bar, 
Monson  had  requested  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice an  answer  to  the  questions  he  had 
asked  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  also 
that  Sir  Robert  Cotton  might  be  present 
at  his  trial. 

Previous  to  the  trial,  Coke  had,  as 
usual,  nuiintained  a  close  correspondence 
with  the  Edng.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
the  King,  Coke  st<ites  that  he  had  de- 
ferred this  trial,  not  in  respect  of  any  inno- 
(^encc  he  had  found  in  him,  but  because 
he  was  persuaded  that  Monson  could  dis- 
cover secrets  worthy  and  necessary  to  be 
known,  and  because  he  might  in  some 
points  prove  a  good  witness  against  the 
Coinitess, 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  Coke, 
who  thought  he  would  stand  mute,  Mon- 
son pleaded  7iot  guilty^  and  put  himself 
upon  God  and  the  country.    This  rather 

*  November  12th,  16th,  17th,  and  22nd. 
+  State  Paper  Office,  Dom.  Papers,  1616,  Nov.  28. 
No.  326.    Amos,  227,  8,  9. 
I  See  also  Bacon*a  ezpostulatiou  to  Sir  E.  Coke. 


disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  Bench,  who 
had  resolved  not  to  proceed  with  Mod- 
son's  trial.  Coke,  therefore,  broke  up  tiie 
proceedings  abruptly.  After  praiBing  the 
justice  and  lenity  of  the  King,  who  had 
suffered  Monson  to  remain  in  the  oustodj 
of  his  (Monson's)  own  brother-in4sw,  he 
alluded  to  the  discovery  of  some  plot 
which  WAS  yet  a  secret,  ^^  which  maketh,** 
he  said,  ^'  our  deliverance  as  great  aa  any 
that  happened  to  the  children  of  laraeL" 
Then,  alter  commenting  shortly  on  the 
results  of  the  previous  trials,  and  the  peni- 
tent deaths  of  those  who  had  been  hung, 
Coke  read  a  brief  note  from  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  (Suffolk,)  to  the  effect  that  he 
could  neither  accuse  nor  ezonae  Monson. 
Some  discourse  then  ensued  between 
Monson  and  his  Judges,  they  asserting  his 
guilt,  and  accusing  him  of  Papacy,  he 
maintaining  his  innocence.  SudaenJy  six 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  richly  drest,  stepped 
from  a  place  where  they  had  been  pri- 
vately stationed;  advancing  to  the  pri- 
soner, they  produced  a  warrant  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Coke,  and  led  Mon- 
son away  through  the  gapingr  crowd  to 
the  Tower  of  London.  As  uxej  bIowIt 
nmde  their  way  through  the  streets,  fol- 
lowed by  the  execrations  and  corses  of 
the  people,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Mon- 
son, who  was  not  prepared  for  this,  and 
had  no  other  protection  fit>m  the  weather 
than  a  handsome  velvet  dress,  and  was 
moreover  in  bad  health,  suffered  so  mnch 
from  this  exposed  walk  throaeh  the  City, 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

We  must  now  return  to  Somerset,  who, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  was  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Dean  of  Westnumstor, 
while  the  Comitess  remained  a  prisoner  in 
her  own  house  and  apartments.  On  the 
25th  of  October  Somerset  was  examined 
after  dinner,  and  again,  on  the  28th,  b^Rm 
dinner,  when  such  grave  matter  of  anspi- 
cioii  was  found  against  him  that  he  womd 
have  been  sent  to  the  Tower  if  he  had  not 
still  held  the  seals.  On  the  2d  of  Noyem- 
ber  the  seals  were  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  Countess,  meanwhile,  was  detained 
in  close  and  almost  solitary  confinement ; 
no  one  was  allowed  to  araroach  her  hot 
the  servants  whose  attenoance  was  neces- 
sary. Separated  from  the  hnsband,  to  at- 
tain whose  love  she  had  sacrificed  so  mndi, 
and  ignorant  of  his  &te ;  banished  fiam 
the  Court  where  her  beauty  had  won  wu- 
versal  admiration ;  lonely  and  disappoidV 
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ed,  she  passed  the  wearisome  hoars  which 
must  intervene  before  she  became  a  mo- 
ther, and  in  sad  anticipation  of  what  might 
be  the  result  of  the  trial  which  was  hang- 
ing over  her  head,  and  which  was  only- 
suspended  until  her  convalescence.  On 
the  9th  of  December  she  gave  birth  to  her 
only  child — a  daughter.  One  month  was 
allowed  for  the  recovery  of  her  health, 
and  on  the  8th  of  January  she  was  exam- 
ined by  the  commissioners  touching  the 
]jart  she  had  taken  in  the  murder  of  Over- 
bury.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1616,*  she 
was  sent  to  the  Tower.  When  she  heard 
the  place  of  her  destination,  the  wretched, 
and,  perhaps,  conscience-stricken  woman, 
jiassionately  entreated  that  she  might  not 
be  imprisoned  in  the  room  in  which  Over- 
bury  had  died. 

During  this  interval  the  Commissioners 
had  not  been  idle.  Somerset  underwent 
several  examinations.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  corresponded  pri- 
vately with  the  King,  and  some  letters 
passed  between  Bacon  and  Villiers  relative 
to  the  approaching  trial,  in  which  the 
King  was  deeply  interested.  Somerset 
had  acknowledged  the  share  he  had  taken 
in  procuring  the  imprisonment  of  Over- 
bury,  but  had  denied  any  attempt  on  his 
life.  He  also  expressed  a  decided  disin- 
clination to  be  put  upon  his  trial.  Every 
effort  was  made,  but  without  success,  to 
induce  him  to  confess.  He  was  told  by 
Coke  that  four  persons  had  already  been 
attainted  and  executed  for  the  murder  of 
Overbury ;  he  was  also  informed  that  his 
wife  had  voluntarily  confessed  her  guilt, 
and  hopes  of  mercy  were  held  out  to  him 
if  he  would  also  confess  his  participation 
in  the  crime.  Somerset  expressed  his  sor- 
row that  his  wife  was  guilty  of  so  foul  a 
part,  but  continued  to  assert  his  own  in- 
nocence. 

Bacon  was  then  Attorney-General,  and 
while  Coke  was  laboring  vigorously  at 
the  discovery  of  the  murderers,  Bacon's 
efforts  were  directed  towards  sati^Ppng 
the  wishes  and  anxieties  of  the  King. 
Like  a  pnident  man,  he  took  care  to  be 
on  jjood  terms  with  the  reignine  &vorite 
— Villiers.  The  letters  written  oy  Bacon 
to  the  King  and  Villiers,  on  the  subject  of 
tlio  approaching  trial  of  Somerset,  are  de- 
serving of  close  attention.    They  manifest 

*  This  date  is  assigned  bj  Camden ;  and  as  the 
child  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  December,  1616,  the 
birth  could  not  have  taken  place,  as  Mr.  A.mo8  sap- 
poses,  in  the  Tower. 


extreme  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  King 
lest  Somerset  should  make  disclosures 
which  James  earnestly  desired  should  not 
be  revealed.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
secret  which  the  King  was  solicitous  to 
preserve  does  not  appear.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  both  Somerset  and 
Overbury  were  in  possession  of  State  se- 
crets in  which  the  King  was  concerned. 
Overbury,  indeed,  had  written  to  Somer- 
set, threatening  to  reveal  certain  secrets 
if  Somerset  persisted  in  ill-treating  him,''' 
and  Somerset  acknowledged  that  lie  had 
commimicated  these  secrets  to  Overbury 
with  the  King's  concurrence.  It  was 
thought  that  these  secrets  might  relate  to 
Spanish  affiiirs,  and  suspicions  of  treason- 
able practices  with  Spain  were  conceived 
respecting  Somerset.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  proved  against  him  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  knowledge  of  the  secret  had- 
since  the  death  of  Overbury,  probably 
been  confined  to  the  King  and  Somerset, 
unless  he  had  since  taken  Villiers  into  his 
confidence. 

The  plan  of  conduct  recommended  by 
Bacon  was  wary  and  politic.  Somerset 
was  to  be  informed  tnat  the  evidence 
against  him  was  strong  enough  to  convict 
him ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  hopes  were 
to  be  held  out  of  the  King's  mercy,  and 
efforts  were  to  be  made  to  keep  him  in 
good  humor  and  to  induce  him  to  submit 
quietly  to  his  trial — a  very  unnecessary 
precaution,  one  would  think,  in  cases 
where  the  prosecutors  held  sufficient  proofs 
against  the  accused,  unless  it  was  appre- 
hended that  he  could  make  unpleasant 
disclosures  in  which  other  persons  were 
implicated.  These  arrangements  were  to 
be  kept  so  private  that  the  sergeants  en- 
gaged in  tne  case  were  not  to  know  of 
them ;  and,  in  order  to  cover  them  more 
effectually,  some  general  heads  of  direc- 
tion were  to  be  sent  to  all  employed  in 
conducting  the  prosecution.  A  memorial 
was  drawn  up  oy  Bacon,  in  which  the 
heads  of  the  charge  against  Somerset  were 
submitted  to  the  !mng's  consideration. 
This  memorial,  with  the  King's  answers, 
has  been  preserved.f 

It  was  not  enough  to  engage  the  pro- 
fessional services  of  the  acute  and  sagacious 
Bacon  in  finding  a  loophole  for  the  escape 
of  his  former  &vorite ;  James  adopted 
other  and  secret  means  to  endeavor  to  ob- 


•  State  Trials,  p.  367. 

f  It  is  published  in  Bacon's  Woiks,  6,  p.  97 ;  and 
by  Amos,  p.  443. 
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tain  a  confession  from  Somerset.  Secret- 
ly, and  with  the  utmost  caution,  he  wrote 
to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  (Sir  George 
More)  a  letter,*  which  he  sent  by  Walter 
James,  the  secretary  of  Somerset,  desiring 
the  Lieutentuit  to  admit  James  to  the  pre- 
sence of  his  prisoner  "  with  such  secrecy 
as  none  living  may  know  of  it ;  and  after 
his  speaking  with  him  in  priyate,  he  may 
be  returned  back  again  as  secretly." 

Not  satisfied  with  this  letter,  four  daysf 
after,  James  again  wrote  confidentially  to 
the  Lieutenant.  In  this  letter,  after  say- 
ing that  he  "  cannot  leave  off  to  use  all 
means  possible  to  move  Somerset  to  do 
that  which  is  both  most  honorable  for  the 
King,  and  his  own  best,"  he  adds,  "  you 
shall  therefore  give  him  assurance  in  my 
name,  that  if  he  vriU  yet,  before  his  trial, 
confess  clearly  unto  the  Commissioners 
his  guiltiness  of  this  fact,  I  will  not  only 
perform  what  I  promised  by  my  last  mes- 
senger both  towards  him  and  his  wife,  but 
I  will  enlarge  it,"  etc. 

Another,  letter,  without  date,  and  to 
the  same  effect,  followed  this;  but  the 
King  was  disappointed.  Somerset  would 
not  confess. 

Ill  the  meantime,  preparations  had  been 
making  for  the  trial  of  the  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess. The  Peers  selected  to  try  the  cause 
had  been  summoned  as  far  back  as  the 
27th  of  April,  and  the  day  of  the  trial  had 
been  fixed  for  the  15th  of  May ;  but,  on 
account  of  the  Countess's  indisposition,  it 
was  subsequently  ]>ostponed  until  the  23d, 
and  ultimately  until  the  24th,  on  which 
day  the  trial  of  the  Countess  took  place. 

Although  nearly  twelve  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  laist  State  triiil  in  West- 
minster Hall,  namely,  that  of  the  conspir- 
ators in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  ceremo- 
nial attending  it  was  in  the  recollection  of 
many  persons  then  living.  The  present 
ceremony  was  expected  to  be  still  more 
imposing.  An  Earl  and  his  Countess — 
the  one  the  favorite  of  the  King,  the  other 
a  scion  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  En- 
gland— ^were  to  be  tried  by  their  Peers  for 
felony.  The  excitement  of  the  i>eople  had, 
during  the  long  inter\'al  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  trials  in  the  autumn  of  the  minor 
agents  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Over- 
bury,  subsided  almost  into  a  feeling  of 
disappointment ;   and  the  notion  gained 


♦Dated  9th  Mftv,    161 G.     Losolv  Papers,   (see 
Amofs  471,)  published  in  lii33.  bv  a!  T.  Kemp,  Esq. 
t  Maj  13,  1616. 


ground  that  those  who  were  thought  to 
be  most  culpable  would  be  permitted  to 
escape  the  punishment  due  to  their  orime. 
The  active  preparations    for    the  triab 
awakened  the  expectations  of  the  people, 
and  the  excitement  increased  as  the  ^)- 
pointed  day  drew  near.    Seats  in  West- 
minster Hall  were  engaged  more  than  a 
week  before  the  time ;  four  or  five  pieces 
was  the  ordinary  price  for  a  seat.    One 
man,  a  lawyer,  gave  as  much  as  £10,  for 
the  two  days,  for  seats  for  himself  and  his 
wife.    The  sum  of  £50  was  paid  for  a  cor- 
ner which  would  contain  a  doaen  persons. 
Some,  anxious  to  secure  their  phk^es,  took 
possession  of  their  seats  as  early  as  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  triaL 
Every  part  of  the  vast  boQding,  except 
that  which  was  destined  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  official  personages  and  the 
prisoners,    was    filled   with     spectators. 
Every  avenue  leading  to  the  JbJl  was 
crowded  with  men,  women,  and  ohildien, 
eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  was  pass- 
ing within,  and  to  ascertain  the  reaoU  of 
the  trial.    Business  was  at  a  stand ;  pablie 
amusements    neglected ;    even  the    law- 
courts  were  almost  deserted;  the  pe<»)e 
themselves  being,  as  Lord  Bacon  said, 
more  willing  to  be  lookers-on  in  this  busi- 
ness than  to  follow  their  own. 

The  spectacle  within  was  solemn  and 
imposing.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall, 
on  an  elevated  chair  of  state,  and  robed 
ia  full  official  custome,  sat  the  good  and 
venerable  LordChancellor  Ellesmere,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  officiated  as  Lord  High 
Steward.  Although  in  the  sixty-ozth  year 
of  his  age,  Ellesmere  retained  ao  mnch  of 
the  remarkable  personal  beasty  for  whixdi 
he  had  always  been  distingmd^d,  that 
persons  frequently  went  to  the  Cooxt  of 
Chancery  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  gasing 
on  his  handsome  fiice;  and  hapOT,  says 
the  facetious  Fuller,  were  they  who  had 
no  other  business  there.  On  the  light  of 
the  Chancellor  stood  the  Usher  wi9i  the 
White  Rod ;  on  the  lefk,  anotihtf  Usher 
with  the  Black  Rod ;  near  him,  the  Chuv 
ter  King-at-Arms  and  the  Seal-bearer. 
Eight  Sergeants-at-arms  stood  on  either 
side ;  others  were  placed  behind  the  Chan^ 
cellor. 

The  twenty-one  Peers,  who  conatitated 
the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  sat 
on  each  side,  on  benches  placed  on  a  gal- 
lery a  little  lower  than  the  seat  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  approached  by  twelve 
steps.    In  a  row  behind  the  Feecs  sat  thtt 
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Judges  in  their  scarlet  robes  and  collars 
of  SS.  The  principal  seat  was  occupied 
by  the  most  eminent  of  lawyers,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  that  "  spirit  of  a  fiery  exhalation, 
as  subtle  as  active."*  Well-proportioned 
in  his  person,  regular  in  feature,  his  pre- 
sence added  dignity  to  the  Bench ;  wnile 
Ills  grave  and  composed  manner  veUed  the 
impetuosity  of  his  temperament.  At  the 
further  end  sat  the  King's  Counsel,  at  the 
liead  of  whom  was  tlie  great  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  then  Attorney-General.  He  was 
easily  distinguishable  by  his  lofty,  spacious, 
and  open  forehead ;  by  the  lines  of  thought 
upon  his  brow;  and  by  his  bright  and 
penetrating  eye.  The  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
and  his  deputy  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
court,  the  Sergeant-Crier  beside  him. 
Close  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  a 
small  room  or  cabin  had  been  built  as  a 
place  of  rest  for  the  prisoners.  The  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  Sir  George  More, 
stood  near. 

All  being  silent,  the  Garter  King-at- 
Arms  rose  and  delivered  the  patent  to  the 
Lord  High  Steward,  who  received  and 
kissed  it,  then  handed  it  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court. 

The  Sergeant-Crier  proclaimed  silence 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  High  Steward. 
The  cpnmiission  was  then  read ;  the  in- 
dictment handed  in;  Walter  Lee,  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  returned  the  precept 
for  summoning  the  Peers  of  Frances  Coun- 
tess of  Somerset ;  the  Peers  answered  se- 
verally to  their  names,  each  standing  up 
as  liis  name  was  read,  with  hat  off,  until 
the  next  was  called.  The  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  was  ordered  to  bring  in  his 
prisoner.  There  was  a  dead  silence,  bro- 
ken only  by  the  rustling  of  garments,  as 
all  the  spectators  turned  towards  the  place 
where  the  prisoner  was  expected  to  ap- 
pear. Sir  George  More  led  in  the  suo- 
dued  and  tremblmg  Countess,  and  placed 
her  at  the  bar.  The  usual  ceremony  of 
carrying  the  axe  before  her  had  been  dis- 
pensed with.  The  Countess  appeared 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  cypress  chaperon 
on  her  head ;  and  a  cobweb-lawn  ruff  and 
cuffs.  Although  pale  from  long  oonfine- 
mcnt  and  agitation,  and  suffering  perhaps 
from  the  painful  disease  which  shortened 
her  life,  she  was  still  young,f  and  eminent- 


*  Wilson,  in  Kennet 

f  It  is  stated  in  tho  Procoedin^  for  the  Divorce, 
that  the  Countess  was  married  to  Essex  in  1603,  and 


ly  beautiful;  and  the  spectators,^  while 
thev  recollected  the  brilliant  fetes  which 
took  place  on  her  marriage  with  Somerset^ 
and  the  adulation  she  had  received  from 
all  ranks,  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
exalted  station  she  had  once  occupied 
with  her  present  ignominious  position. 
All  present  commiserated  her  imhappj 
condition.  Among  the  spectators  was  one 
who,  placed  where  he  could  escape  obser- 
vation, fixed  his  eye  sadly  tenderly  upon 
her ;  it  was  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
boy-husband  of  her  youth,  whose  affection 
she  had  repulsed,  wnose  name  she  had  re- 
signed to  assume  that  of  the  now-dis- 
graced favorite.  Unseen  by  the  Countess, 
Essex  had  come  to  witness  the  result  of 
the  trial  of  her  whom  he  had  so  fondly 
loved,  for  the  murder  of  her  new  husband's 
friend. 

"  Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,"  said 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  "hold  up  thy 
hand." 

She  held  it  up  until  the  Lieutenant  told 
her  she  might  put  it  down.  The  indict- 
ment was  then  read ;  and  when  Weston's 
name  was  mentioned,  the  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks,  and  she  hid  her  face  with  her 
fan.  When  the  indictment  had  been  read, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court  again  addressed 
her : 

"  Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,  what 
sayest  thou?  Art  thou  guilty  of  this 
felony  and  murder  ?  or  not  guilty  ?  " 

The  Countess,  making  an  obeisance  to 
the  Lord  Steward,  answered  "  with  a  low 
voice,  but  wonderfully  fearful,  "  Guilty." 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  then  rose.  Li  a 
speech  carefully  prepared,  he  addressed 
the  Lord  High  Steward,  gave  his  own 
version  of  the  discovery  of  the  murder, 
panegyrized  the  King,  and  contrasting 
the  humilitjr  and  repentance  of  the 
Countess  with  the  persistent  denial  of 
those  who  had  been  executed,  he  held  out 
hopes  of  pai'don  to  the  Countess  in  terms 
which  could  scarcely  be  misunderstood. 
In  &ct,  a  disposition  to  extenuate  was 
apparent  throughout  the  proceedings  of 
this  day.  The  King's  instructions  for  the 
investigation  of  the  murder  were  then 
road,  and  commended  by  Sir  Edward 


that  she  was  then  thirteen;  that,  in  1613,  she  was 
between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three;  edie  must, 
Uierefore,  have  been  twenty-six  at  the  time  of  her 
trial,  and  not  twenty-one,  as  Mr.  Amos  supposes, 
Essex  was  two  years  older.  Somerset  was  nearly 
the  same  age  as  the  Countess. 
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Ookc  «nd  by  the  Lord  High  Steward, 
The  Attorney-General  then  desired  that 
tlie  confession  might  be  recorded,  and 
judpnient  given  against  the  prisoner, 

"  Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,"  said 
f  ho  Clerk  of  the  Court,  "  whereas  thou 
liast  been  indicted,  arraigned,  and  pleaded 
iHiilty,  as  accessory  before  the  feet,  of  the 
willful  poisoning  and  murder  of  Sir 
'ITiomas  Overbnry,  what  canst  thou  now 
say  for  thyself  why  judgment  of  death 
should  not  be  pronounced  against  thee?" 

The  Countess  replied,  humbly,  fearfully, 
•'I  can  much  a^^ayate,  but  nothing 
I'xteuuate  my  fanlt ;  I  desire  mercy,  and 
that  the  Lords  will  intercede  for  me  with 
the  King." 

The  voico  was  so  low,  that  the  Lord 
High  Steward  could  not  hear  her,  and  the 
Attorney -General  was  obliged  to  repeat 
her  words. 

The  Usher  of  the  White  Staff,  bending 
his  knee,  presented  it  to  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  who  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  the  Countess. 

The  imbappy  woman  was  reconducted 
by  the  Lieutenant  to  the  Tower,  and  tlic 
Court  broke  up ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
sentence  had  been  pas.sed,  it  was  the  ge- 
iierjd  opinion  that  her  \ifk  would  be 
s])ared. 

The  trial  of  Somerset  was  to  take  place 
•  m  the  following  day.  The  King  had 
addressed  to  the  Lieutenant  another  pri- 
vate letter,  wliieh  showed  that  his  anxiety 
on  the  snlijeet  of  the  trlil  was  not  at  all 
■liininishcd,  and  that  he  still  apprehended 
oppo^tion  on  the  part  of  Somerset. 

As  yet,  the  prisoner  did  not  know  what 
d,ay  was  fixed  for  the  trial ;  it  was  con- 
sidered time  to  inform  him,  T^ate  at 
night,  before  retiring  to  rest,  he  was  told 
by  Sir  George  More  to  prepare  himself 
The  Earl  absolutely  refiised,  saying,  they 
sliould  carry  him  in  his  bed ;  tliat  the 
King  had  assured  him  he  would  not  bring 
bim  to  trial,  neither  did  he  dare  to  do  so, 
-More  was  so  surprised,  that  althongb  "  he 
was  accoimted  a  wise  man,  yet  he  was 
neare  at  his  T>'itH  end."  What  follows 
must  be  related  in  the  words  of  Sir  An- 
thony Wcldon : — 

"Yet  awny  {c^es  Uoore  ti>  Grconewich,  as 
Iftto  «8  it  was  (being  twelve  at  niprlit) ;  bounseth 
»t  the  back-stnj-res  ns  if  mad,  to  whomc  came  , 
Jo.  LoToston,  one  of  the  frrDoms,  out  of  his  , 
bed,  enquires  the  rea.son  of  that  ilistcmptr  st  so  | 
late  a  season.  Moore  ti'IJs  hini  he  must  spoAk  I 
with  the  King,      Loveston  rcplyes,    '  lie  is  ! 


[April, 

quiet,'  (which,  in  the  Scottish  dutleot,  is  bat 

asleep),  Moore  sajs,  "  Tou  mnit  ftwak*  him.'' 
Moore  was  called  in.  (The  chamber  left  to  the 
King  and  Mooro).  He  tcUa  the  King  tho«e 
passa^B,  and  desired  to  bo  directed  by  the 
King,  for  he  was  gone  beyond  his  owne  reason, 
to  hcaro  such  bold  and  undutitUl  expreaBiotis 
from  a  faulty  subject  against  a  just  soTeraigne. 
The  Ring  falls  into  a  passion  of  tears:  "Onmf 
Boule,  Moore,  I  wot  not  what  to  do  I  thon  *rt  a 
wise  man,  help  me  in  this  greatBtraight,&nd  tfaoa 
shalt  find  thou  dost  it  for  a  thankful  masto-,'' 
with  other  sad  cxtiressions.  Moore  leaTcs  the 
King  in  that  passion,  but  assures  him  he  will 
prove  the  utmost  of  his  wit  to  serve  his  Ua- 
jcst^ ;  and  was  really  rewarded  with  *  mit 
worth  to  him  IBOOl.  (although  Annand«]«,  hia 
great  fiiend,  did  cheat  him  of  one-half;  so  wu 
Uicrc  falsehood  in  friendship). 

"  Sir  George  Moore  returns  to  Somerset  about 
three  next  momiog  of  that  day  he  was  to  come 
to  trial!,  enters  Somerset's  chamber,  tells  him 
he  had  been  with  the  Kin?,  found  hmi  »  most 
affectionate  master  unto  him,  and  Ml  of  gisce 
in  his  intentions  towards  him  :  '  But  (said  hs) 
to  satisfle  justice,  you  must  appeara,  although 
retiirnc  instantly  againe,  without  any  fbrtber 
proceedings,  only  you  shall  know  TOUT  eoemies 
and  their  niaticc,  though  they  wall  have  no 
power  over  you.'  Wiu  this  trick  of  wit  ha 
allayed  his  fury,  and  got  him  qniellf,  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  to  the  Hall;  yet  Ibarad 
his  former  bold  language  might  rerot  againe^ 
and  being  brought  by  this  tnck  into  tiw  toile, 
might  have  more  engaged  him  to  flront  into 
the  toilu,  might  have  more  engaged  hin  to  fly 
le  strange  discovery ;  for  nnrenUoD 


them  withall  a  peremptory  order,  i 
mersct  did  any  way  fly  out  on  the  Ring^  tbey 
should  instantly  hoodwink  him  with  that  cloak, 
take  him  violently  fVom  the  har,  and  cany  him 
away;  for  which  he  would  secnre  them  from 
any  danger,  and  they  should  not  want  also  « 
bountiful  reward.  But  the  EarK  finding  him- 
selfo  overreached,  recollected  a  better  temper, 
and  went  on  calmly  in  hia  (syall,  wImtb  he 
held  the  company  until  seven  at  ni^L  But 
who  hod  seen  the  Ring's  restleaso  tnotian  sll 
that  day,  sending  to  evety  boat  ha  saw  landing 
at  the  bridge,  cursing  aU  that  came  without 
tidings,  would  have  easily  judged  all  wu  Bot 
right,  and  there  had  been  some  grounds  for  his 
feares  of  Somerset's  boldnesse ;  but  at  last  one 
bringing  him  word  he  was  condemned,  aod  Am 
jiDssigex  all  was  quiet  This  is  the  very  rdt- 
tioQ  from  Moore's  owne  mouth,  and  this  he  toM 
Terbalim,  in  Wanstead  Parke,  (a  two  pothman 
(of  which  the  author  was  one),  who  wve  boQi 
led  by  him  to  their  own  froedonw,  withoat 
engaging  them,  even  in  those  times  of  hi^  dls- 
tempcraturcs,  unto  a  faithful  secresie  in  conceal- 
ing it ;  yel,  though  he  biled  in  his  wisdoaoa^ 
they  failed  not  in  that  worth  inherent  in  amy 
noble  spirit,  never  speaking  of  it  till  alter  tM 
King's  death." 
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At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  of  May,  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset  began.  The  ceremonial  was  the 
same  as  on  the  previous  day,  except  that 
the  axe  was  carried  before  him.*  The 
Earl  appeared  in  the  cloak  and  George 
and  other  insignia  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  His  dress  was  of  plain  black  satin, 
laid  (or  trimmed)  with  two  satin  laces.  His 
yellow  hair  was  curled,  his  beard  long,  his 
face  pale,  his  eyes  sunk  in  his  head.  His 
manner  was  modest,  but  firm.  The  indict- 
ment having  been  read,  Somerset  pleaded 
"  not  guilty,"  and  the  trial  went  on. 

The  Lord  High  Steward  addressed  the 
prisoner,  saying  he  might  speak  boldly, 
and  urging  him  to  confess  the  truth,  lest 
his  wilfulness  should  cause  the  gates  of 
mercy  to  be  shut  upon  him. 

Somerset's  bearmg  was  manly  and 
collected ;  eye-witnesses  speak  of  his 
constancy  and  undaunted  carriage  all  the 
time  of  his  arraignment.  At  five  o'clock 
he  began  his  defence.  He  expressed  his 
confidence  in  his  own  cause,  which  he 
was  come  there  to  defend.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  consented  to  the 
imprisonment  of  Overbury,  but  denied 
being  accessory  to  the  murder.  "Let 
not  you,  then,"  he  said,  "  my  noble  Peers, 
rely  upon  the  memorative  relation  of 
such  a  villain  as  Franklm ;  neither  think 
it  a  hard  request  when  I  humbly  desire 
you  to  weigh  my  protestations,  my  oath 
upon  my  honor  and  conscience,  against  the 
lewd  information  of  so  bad  a  miscreant." 

With  regard  to  the  pardon  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  King,  and  in  which  the 
word  murder  was  inserted,  he  explained 
that  this  word  was  included  in  the  general 
words  added  by  the  lawyers,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  its  insertion. 

Towards  evening  the  effect  of  the 
scene  was  heightened  by  the  introduction 
of  a  number  of  lighted  torches,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  declining  light.  The 
torches,  added  to  the  crowd  assembled 
in  the  Hall  and  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  rendered  the  heat  almost  un- 
bearable. Many  persons  left  in  conse- 
quence, or  were  carried  out  fainting. 

Having  concluded  his  defence,  the  pri- 
soner, mer  recommending  his  case  to 
their  Lordships,  was  withdrawn  while  the 
Lords  conversed  together.  On  returning 
to  their  seats,  their  names  were  severally 


*  When  a  peer  was  tried  for  felony,  tho  axe  was 
cirried  before  him;  when  be  was  convicted,  the 
edge  was  turned  towards  hia. 
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called  by  the  Sergeant-Crier.  Then  the 
Lord  High  Steward,  addressing  each  of 
the  Lords  by  name,  asked  him  whether 
Robert  Earl  of  Somerset  was  guilty  as 
accessory  before  the  fact  of  the  murder 
of  Overbury,  for  which  he  had  been  ar- 
raigned, or  not  guilty.  One  and  all  re- 
Elied  guilty.  The  verdict  might  have 
een  anticipated,  for  most  of  the  nobles 
summoned  belonged  to  the  Action  that 
would  rise  by  the  fall  of  Somerset.*  The 
prisoner  was  then  brought  up  for  judg- 
ment, and  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
upon  him.  The  edge  of  the  axe  was  turned 
towards  him.  The  Lord  High  Steward 
then  broke  his  staff;  the  Court  dissolved ; 
and  the  prisoner  was  led  back  to  the  tower. 
Thus  ended  the  great  oyer  of  poisoning. 

One  incident  of  the  trial  we  must  not 
neglect  to  mention.  The  Earl  of  Essex, 
who,  although  present  at  the  trial  of  the 
Countess,  had  kept  himself  out  of  sight, 
had,  duiing  the  Earl's  trial,  placed  himself 
in  full  view  of  his  rival. 

Although  sentence  of  death  had  been 
recorded  against  the  Earl  and  Countess, 
no  steps  were  taken  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. They  still  remained  in  the  Tower. 
Within  two  months  after  the  trial  the  li- 
berty of  the  Tower  was  granted  to  the  Earl, 
and  he  was  seen  to  walk  about  with  the 
Garter  and  George  about  his  neck.  The 
Countess's  pardon  had  already  received 
the  royal  signature  and  seal,  but  her  re- 
lease did  not  follow  immediately. 

After  an  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of 
five  years,  the  Earl  and  Countess  had  per- 
mission to  retire  to  the  country,  but  their 
liberty  was  circumscribed  to  the  space  of 
three  miles  around  their  residence. 

In  the  year  1624,  four  months  before 
the  death  of  the  King,  James,  forgetting, 
or  at  all  events  disregarding  the  curse  he 
had  denounced  upon  those  who  should 
spare  any  who  were  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der of  Overbury,  granted  to  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Somerset  a  free  pardon,  and 
settled  upon  the  Earl  £4000  a  year  in  land. 

But  freedom  did  not  bring  happiness  to 
Somerset  and  his  Countess ;  hatred  suc- 
ceeded to  love ;  bitter  quarrels  disturbed 
their  lives,  and  peace  and  quiet  were  only 
attained  by  the  cessation  of  all  intercourse. 
The  Earl  and  Countess  lived  several  years 
in  the  same  house  without  communicating 
vdth  each  other.  The  Countess  died, 
after  long  and  severe  suffering  from  a  can- 
cer, in  1632. 

*  Amoi^  357. 
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In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  wea- 
ried with  the  insolence  of  ViUiers,  (then 
Duke  of  Buckingham,^  from  which  he  had 
not  energy  to  emancipate  himself  ^^^S 
James,  feeling  the  return  of  his  old  affec- 
tion for  Somerset,  or  perhaps  attracted 
towards  him  by  the  secret  which  they 
shared  in  common,  entered  again  into  con- 
iidential  correspondence  with  his  disgraced 
favorite.  He  even  consulted  Somerset  on 
matters  relating  to  his  rival,  Buckingham. 
Some  years  ago  the  fair  copy,  by  a  secre- 
tary, of  a  letter  written  by  Somerset,  in 
answer  to  some  communication  from  the 
King,  was  found  in  a  small  box  containing 
flimlly  papers  at  Nesbit  Hall,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Carr  femily.  The  part  of  this 
letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Amos  proves  the 
confidential  intercourse  which  existed  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  writer. 

Somerset  died  in  obscurity  in  1645,  a 
despised  and  disappointed  man.  The  only 
child  of  the  Earl  and  Countess,  who  was 
named  Anne  afler  the  Queen,  was  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Lord  William  Russell. 

Thus  have  we  brought  to  a  close  the 
narrative  of  this  mysterious  crime,  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  light  shed  upon  the 
story  by  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  State 
Paper  Office.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
discoveries,  the  plot  remains  shrouded  in 
a  double  veil  of  mystery  and  darkness, 
which  it  seems  almost  in  vain  to  endeavor 
to  penetrate.  Foremost  among  the  "  his- 
toric doubts"  which  throng  the  subject, 
two  questions,  however,  seem  to  stand 
forth :  Who  murdered  Overbury  ?  and 
why  was  he  murdered? 
We  think  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  parties  executed  for  the  murder — 
namely,  Helwysse,  Weston,  Franklin,  and 
Mrs.  Turner — ^how  guilty  soever  in  inten- 
tion— and  of  their  evil  intentions  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  did  not  really  effect  it.  We 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  wicked  Count- 
ess had  plotted  the  prisoner's  death ;  but 
consider  that  plot  failed,  probably  through 
the  intervention  of  Helwysse.  Of  this  m- 
tcrvention  she  was  unaware,  and  therefore 
believed  herself  guilty  of  the  fact,  as  she  cer- 
tainly was  in  design.  Hence  her  oonfession. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  Countess's  guilt, 
we  of  course  believe  that  Somerset  was 
umocent.  It  was  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
temporaries that  he  was  accessory  to  the 
imprisonment,  but  that  he  was  innocent  of 
the  murder  ;  that  he  fell,  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it,  "  rather  from  want  of  well-de- 


fending than  b^  force  of  proofa."     In  this 
opinion  we  entirely  concnr. 

Now  it  appears  nom  the  dooaments  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Amos,  that  the  iznineaiate 
cause  of  Overbury's  death  was  the  medicar 
ment  administeredby  the  boy  Reeve,  under 
the  direction  of  Paul  de  Lobell,  apothecaiy 
of  Sir  Theodore  de  Mayeme,  the  King's 
French  physician,  who  attended  Overbury 
for  some  months  during  his  impriaonment, 
and  apparentlv  by  the  King's  orders. 

But  Lobell  had  no  animosity  against  his 
victim.  He  was  therefore  employed  by 
others.    Who  were  they  ? 

We  must  answer  this  inquiiy  by  an- 
other.   Who  had  cause  to  wisn  his  death  ? 

Tub  King,  we  are  told,  had  conceived  a 
rooted  hatred  against  Overbury.  The 
cause  of  his  hatred  we  can  only  coiyecture. 
Overbury  had  insulted  the  Queen,  but  this 
was  an  offense  that  would  hardly  have 
stirred  James's  blood.  Was  it  then,  this, 
that  the  King  desired  to  get  rid  of  one 
who  was  privy  to  the  dark  and  mysterions 
secret,  the  knowledge  of  which  gave  So- 
merset, a  few  years  after,  so  strange  apower 
over  his  royal  master  ?  We  are  told  thai 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  trial  of  Monson, 
and  in  his  letters  to  the  Kin^,  threw  out 
dark  hints  respecting  some  reuful  pJot  of 
which  he  thought  he  had  found  the  due, 
'^  yet  was  rehired,  and  lost  his  plaoe  as 
Chief  Justice  for  his  officionsnfiss.'*  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  think  it  pbun  that  So- 
merset was  acquainted  with  some  secret, 
the  revelation  of  which  would  have  oon- 
si^ed  James  to  in&my,  as  the  fear  that  it 
might  be  revealed  threw  him  into  the  affo- 
ny  of  terror  so  graphically  desdibed  liy 
Weldon.  If  so  considerinff  the  intimiKsy 
between  Somerset  and  his  Meator,*it  ma}' 
be  taken  for  granted  that  Oyerbnrv  knew 
it  too.  Those  students  of  English  history 
who  believe  that  James  oontnved  the  de- 
struction of  the  Gowries,  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  he  also  emtrived 
the  destruction  of  Overbury;  I(  is  not 
necesary  to  suppose  that  the  Kiiig  actually 
instructed  Lobell  to  administer  iB^poiison; 
perhaps  he  only  uttered  some  such  supifl- 
cant  wish  as  that  which,  uttered  by  Emay 
II.,  caused  the  murder  of  Bqcket, 


<  "  Overburj  was  known  to  have 
and  strict  friondsliip  with  my  Loid  of 
.    .    .    he  was  a  kind  of  onds  to  him ; 
tho  time  was  when  Overbniy  knew  mora 
cretsof  Stete  than  tho  Council-table  did.'* 
Q)6edi  of  Sir  Fraads  Bacon  on  tbB  trial 
— ^e  th^  ^fitete  TWdfaL 
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PERTHES   THE    PUBLISHER,    MD   LITERARY   GERMANY.' 


There  was  a  talk,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  that  the  genius  of  old  "  Fater- 
hind"  was  exhausted.  Men,  while  admit- 
ting the  splendid  achievements  of  the  elder 
Germans — of  theKants,  Fichtes,  Goethes, 
Schillers,  and  Richters — were  in  the  habit 
of  saying :  "  But  that  people  are  doing 
little  or  nothing  now."  Some  spoke  as  if 
Goethe  were  at  once  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega  of  German  literature  and  poesy. 
Such  talk  was  partly  founded  on  ignorance, 
partly  on  that  principle  in  the  human  mind 
which  leads  men  to  depreciate  the  present 
and  to  exalt  the  past,  and  partly  on  sym- 
pathy with  the  sceptical  spirit  which  had 
so  strongly  characterised  the  elder  Ger- 
man authors.  Of  late  years,  more  justice 
hiis  been  done  in  this  country  to  the  later 
fruits  of  the  German  mind  ;  fruits  which, 
if  inferior  to  the  first  products  of  the  tree 
in  brilliancy  of  hue  and  piquancy  of  taste, 
are  much  superior  in  the  qualities  of  solid 
nourishment  and  healthfiil  influences. 

Yet,  ere  introducing  to  our  readers 
the  great  German  publisher,  whose  shop 
formed  that  nucleus  of  the  fine  cluster  of 
the  later  school — of  Niebuhrs,  Neanders, 
Krummachers,  and  Tholucks— we  are 
tempted  to  look  back  for  a  little  with 
deep  interest  and  admiration  to  the  more 
splendid,  although  more  uncertain  and 
dangerous,  lustre  of  the  constellation 
which  preceded  it.  Certainly,  in  the  his- 
tory of  letters,  seldom,  if  ever,  was  such 
a  distinguished  group  assembled  as  met 
at  Weimar.  ^  Brilliant  the  days  of  Agustus, 
when  Virgil  and  Horace  met  and  em- 
braced each  other  imder  the  shadow  of 
jVIajcenas;  when  Livy  and  Sallost  were 
contending  for  the  smiles  of  Clio ;  and 
when  the  wondrous  Cicero,  philosopher, 
orator,  moral  writer,  epistolist,  litterateur, 
and  the  more  wondrous  Csesar,  soldier, 
statesman,  splendid  roue,  orator,  and  his- 


*  Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes.  From  the  Ger- 
man of  Clement  Theodore  Perthes.  EdinbuiTgh: 
ConBtable. 


torian,  had  newly  left  the  stage :  brilliant 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Shaks- 
pere  and  Jonson  drank  and  punned  at  the 
Mermaiden;  when  Burleign  nodded  in 
the  council,  his  nod,  like  Jove's, 

«*  The  stamp  of  fate— the  fiat  of  a  god ;" 

when  Raleigh  strode  the  deck,  like  Apollo 
embarked  in  the  car  of  Neptune ;  when 
Bacon  sat  on  the  woolsack,  his  brows 
heavy-laden  with  wisdom,  and  his  heart 
overflowing  with  serpentine  wiles;  and 
when  Spenser  poured  his  most  melting, 
mellifluous,  and  unearthly  strains,  and  had 
flowers  and  poems  thrown  into  his  pre- 
mature grave :  brilliant  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  Pope,  Gay  and  Arbuthnot 
mingled  their  streams  of  wit,  and  when 
Swift  infused  his  gall,  and  turned  them 
into  Marah-waters  of  bitterness ;  when 
each  morning  the  "  Spectators  "  were  shed 
abroad  on  the  world,  like  soft  and  snowy 
blossoms  from  a  tree  in  May ;  when  Addi- 
son was  seated  in  his  coffee-house  senate, 
with  Budgell  as  his  shadow,  Phillips  as 
his  echo,  Tickell  as  his  weaker  €di<M^  and 
Steele  as  his  (never  empty^  butt :  brilliant 
the  days  of  George  in.,  wnen,  in  London, 
Burke  and  Johnson  talked  far  above  sing- 
ing; and  Goldsmith  gaped  for  wonder- 
ment, or  got  pale  in  envy ;  and  Boswell 
hurried  away  to  record  the  conversation 
in  his  journal ;  and  Garrick  caught  some 
new  oddity  in  Johnson's  manner  to  help 
him  in  his  next  imitation  of  the  sage;  and 
Reynolds,  through  snuff-watering  eyes, 
watched  the  faces  of  the  disputants — tneir 
words  half  heard — for  a  pictorial  purpose; 
and  Beauolerk  surveyed  the  whole  com- 
pany with  the  coollest  and  oivilest  of 
sneers :  and  when,  in  Scotland,  Robertson 
and  Blair  were  bowing  to  each  other  their 
gentle  contradictions  and  soft  impeach- 
ments across  the  table ;  and  David  Hume 
was  playing  his  rubber  of  whist,  his  ideas 
and  impressions  forgotten;  and  Robert 
Bums  was  interposmg  his  sturdy  senfle. 
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rough  wit,  and  round  oaths  in  the  inter- 1 
vals  of  Dugald  Stewart's  delicate  dis- ' 
criminations,  and  Alison's  fine-spun  the- 
ories ;  brilliant  the  days  of  George  IV.,  or 
rather,  of  the  "  Prince  Regent,"  when,  at 
the  "Round  Table,"  or  under  the  "  Lion's 
Mouth"  of  the  "  London  Magazine,"  Haz- 
litt  snarled  and  stormed;  Leigh  Hunt 
fluttered  about  like  a  bird,  bustling  with 
kindness,  and  overflowing  with  honhom' 
niie  and  animal  spirit ;  Shelley  screamed 
out  his  insane  sincerities ;  Lamb  stuttered, 
punned,  and  hiccuped;  and  John  Scott 
contributed  hLs  Norland  sense  and  Aber- 
donian  accent  to  the  medley ;  and  when 
with  us  Wilson  poured  forth  his  unpre- 
meditated strains  of  farce  and  tragedy,  of 
poetry  and  fun ;  Logkhart  snapped  at 
every  subject,  like  a  himgry  and  angry 
dog;  Hogg  ejaculated  coarse  confusions 
of  thought  and  language — a  chaos  which 
auothor  and  greater  mind  was  to  fuse  and 
to  round  into  harmony;  MacGinn  sang, 
swore,  and  quafled ;  and  De  Quincy  wound 
along  through  all  the  uproar  his  own  quiet, 
deej)  current  of  philosophical  and  poetic 
imaginmgs,  tinged  with  that  soft  shade 
which  overlies  all  his  better  converse  as 
well  as  writing,  and  reminds  you  of  his 
own  favorite  words : 

"  The  grace  of  forest-charms  decayed, 
And  pastoral  melancholy :'' 

but  more  brilliant,  perhaps,  still  than  any 
since  the  Augustan  or  Elizabethan  age, 
tlie  assemblage  of  fine  spirits,  such  as 
(Toethe,  Schiller,  Novalis,  Herder,  and  a 
host  more,  which  met  in  or  near  Weimar, 
and  have  made  that  region  not  only  classi- 
cal but  enchanted  groimd.  The  reason  of 
the  superiority  of  this  assemblage,  per- 
haps, lies  hero :  it  was  a  cluster  of  wizards 
— of  creators,  of  men  of  original  genius. 
In  many  of  the  brilliant  groups  we  have 
rapidly  pictured,  there  was  much  more  of 
talent  tfian  of  genius.  But  in  Weimar 
there  was  a  reunion  of  several  of  the  very 
first  minds  of  that  or  any  age  ;  and  on  the 
whole  they  contrived  to  live  in  tolerable 
harmony;  and  their  light  shines  on  us 
thick  and  cruded  as  that  of  the  Pleiades. 
We  are  far  from  being  idolaters  of 
(■foethe.  We  consider  the  excessive  wor- 
ship of  him  by  Carlyle  and  Lewis  as,  in 
the  first,  a  mental,  and  in  the  second,  a 
moral,  deranrcemont.  Goethe,  as  a  man, 
we  not  only  dislike,  but  loathe.  He  had 
all  the  faults  supposed  to  be  incident  to 


the  genial  temperament,  without  that  tem- 
perament itself.  Byron  even  seems  re- 
spectable compared  to  him.  Byron  was 
the  slave  of  passion;  Goethe  Binned  on 
system.  Byron  was  the  creatare  of  im- 
pulse ;  Goethe  came  calm,  if  not  sober, 
to  the  perpetration  of  seduction,  and  the 
patronage  of  suicide.  Byron  never  se- 
duced a  female;  Goethe  many.  Byron 
drank  to  drown  remorse,  and  to  stop 
despondency  on  the  edge  of  despair  and 
madness ;  Goethe  to  intensify  pleasure,  and 
to  nourish  pride.  Sin  soured  Byron;  it 
agreed  with  Goethe's  constitution,  and  he 
continued  healthy,  and  almost  happy,  with 
it.  Sin  was  driving  Byron  latterly  toward 
Christianity ;  it  drove  Goethe  to  a  belief 
in  an  immoral  and  lifeless  GodL  Bjron 
shrank,  withered,  and  died  on  the  poisons 
he  had  imbibed;  Goethe  fiittened,  flour- 
ished, and  became  an  octogenarian  on  their 
strength.  Byron  sinned  like  an  erring 
man ;  Goethe  Hke  a  Pagan  god,  whose 
wdckedness  seem  all  the  more  intolerable 
that  the^  are  done  with  a  high  hand,  from 
a  celestial  vantage-ground,  and  without 
any  human-like  result  of  remorse.  Both 
became  satirists ;  but,  while  the  satire  of 
Byron,  in  its  very  bitterness  as  well  as  fire, 
proves  that  the  iron  has  entered  into  his 
soul,  that  of  Goethe  is  cool,  sardonic,  and 
seems  to  mock,  not  only  the  objoots  of  its 
scorn,  but  that  scorn  itselfl  The  one,  at 
the  worst,  is  the  smile  of  a  Satan,  a  being 
of  hot  heait,  disappointed  ambition,  and 
fvfdxjl  regrets ;  the  other  we  may  liken  to 
that  of  Ahrimanes  himself  the  fabled 
aboriginal  evil  god,  who  may  sneer  at-, 
but  can  hardly  be  angry  at,  the  evil  be 
has  himself  made,  and  which  has  always 
seemed  to  him  good. 

With  these  views  of  Goethe's  character 
we,  of  coiurse,  warmly  admire  his  genius. 
He  united  qualities  seemingly  the  most 
incompatible :  Horatian  elegance  with  al- 
most Shaksperian  imagination;  nnbounded 
command  over  the  regions  of  the  ethereal, 
with  the  coolest  intdlect,  uid  stores  of 
worldly  wisdom  worthy  of  Lord  Bacon. 
^'No  ^vriter,"  Emerson  said  once,  *^has 
less  nonsense  in  his  works  than  Goethe.** 
No  writer  at  all  events  has  turned  his 
nonsense  to  better  acoonnt,  handled  Ids 
filth  with  a  more  delicate  tondh.  Some 
of  his  looser  writmgs  remmd  you  of  : 

"  Garden  gods,  and  not  so  decent  either." 
but  they  are  formed  with,  all  the  elegance 
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of  Canova's  sculpture.  The  story  of  the 
"  Elective  Affinities"  is  one  of  intertan- 
gled  abomination,  almost  incredible ;  the 
characters  resemble  a  knot  of  foul  toads, 
but  few  indecorous  expressions  occur. 
Many  of  the  scenes  are  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful ;  sentiment  of  a  pure  and  lofty  kind 
alternates  with  essential  smut ;  and  close 
to  the  fire-springs  of  guilty  passion  lie 
masses  of  clear,  icy,  but  true  and  deep 
reflection.  The  "Sorrows  of  Werter," 
seem  to  us  a  wondrously  trashy  produc- 
tion, and,  were  it  appearing  now,  would 
be  classed  with  inferior  French  novels.  It 
would  now  fail  in  producing  a  single  sui- 
cide. Altogether,  Goethe's  works  give 
us  the  impression  of  extreme  coldness; 
and  not  of  the  cheerful,  bracing  cold  of 
snow,  but  of  the  deadly  cold  of  the  grave, 
if  not  rather  of  that  cold  which  Milton 
has  ventured  to  represent  in  the  very 
heart  of  Pandemonium,  where  "  frozen 
Alps"  nod  to  "  fiery,"  and  where  alike  fire 
and  frost  are  everlasting.  Intellect  and 
imagination,  without  heart,  principle,  or 
geniality,  although  with  considerable 
power  of  simulatmg  sympathy  with  all 
three,  were,  in  spite  of  Lewis,  the  true 
constituents  of  Goethe's  genius;  and 
Walsingham,  in  Sterling's  "  Onyx-Ring," 
is  his  perfect  likeness. 

Schiller  was  a  man  of  a  different  order. 
Perfected  through  suffering,  hardened  by 
endurance,  into  a  mere  mass  (intellectual- 
ly) of  muscle,  brawn,  and  bone ;  an  ear- 
nest struggler;  a  man  of  high  Roman 
nature — ^with  a  warm  heart,  but  a  Pagan 
creed — Schiller  might  seem  at  first  sight 
still  more  remote  from  men,  and  discon- 
nected fi-om  general  sympathy,  than 
Goethe.  But,  amidst  all  his  muscular 
strength,  there  were  weaknesses  and 
foibles  in  his  constitution,  and  beneath 
all  his  iron  hardihood  there  were  soften- 
ings of  humanity  which  have  endeared 
him  to  the  world.  Aspiring,  like  Goethe, 
to  be  only  an  artist,  he  <id  not  cease, 
like  him,  to  be  a  man.  His  humanity 
was  originally  bo  abundant,  that  it  sur- 
vived his  early  and  souring  straggles,  his 
long  devotion  to  a  somewhat  paganized 
philosophy,  and  a  high  but  cold  ideal  of 
art,  and  was  beating  in  his  heart  to  the 
last.  His  final  words  were,  "  Many  things 
are  now  becoming  plain  and  dear  to  me." 
Curious  question,  wnat  were  these  things  ? 
What  light  on  the  dread  knots  which 
had  long  perplexed  him,  and  for  which 
his  prose  essays  show  that  he  bad  found 


only  a  sorry  solution,  was  darted  by  the 
radiance  he  saw  rising  through  the  dark 
vaUey  and  shadow  of  Death  ?  His  expe- 
rience is  not  at  all  peculiar.  Who  has 
not  seen  a  strange  smile  shining  on  the 
fiace  of  the  departing,  as  if  they  saw  some 
unearthly  splendor,  or  celestial  shape 
dawning  on  their  eyes,  or  as  if  they  heard 
the  first  bells  of  that  city  which  hath  no 
need  of  the  sun?  And  who  has  not 
noticed  that  wondrous  calm  which,  often 
succeeding  the  most  violent  anguish,  set- 
tles down  on  the  dying  man,  and  seems 
the  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God 
arrived  before  the  time  ?  Ana  what  ut- 
terances come  often  from  dying  persons — 
eloquence  from  lips  that  nad  been  dull 
before — ^wisdom  from  the  foolish — genius 
from  the  clown — the  most  glowing  senti- 
ments of  virtue  from  the  depraved  I  And 
how  do  the  good  sometimes  then  surpass 
themselves;  and  the  departing  mother, 
rising  from  her  couch,  and  blessing  or 
counselling  her  children,  seems  absolutely 
inspired,  and  rolls  out  her  words  with 
supernatural  force,  fluency,  and  beauty, 
and  the  silence  that  succeeds  seems  that 
of  a  shrine  newly  deserted  by  the  god  ! 
"  Oh !  just,  subtle,  wise,  and  mighty 
Death  !"  said  Raleigh ;  but  he  referred  to 
the  revelations  which  follow ;  whereas  the 
words  may  be  as  appropriately  applied  to 
those  which  precede  it.  There  are  some- 
times "  chariots  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire" 
seen  on  this,  as  well  as  on  that  side 
of  the  Black  River.  Not  long  ago,  a 
person  whom  we  knew,  and  who  had  been 
long  ill,  starting  from  a  brief  trance,  told 
his  attendant  that  he  had  seen,  and  con- 
tmued  to  see,  the  gates  of  heaven  open- 
ing to  receive  him.  It  was  singular  that 
while  this  person  a  few  days  after,  was 
committed  to  the  dust,  a  lark  rose  dlirect- 
ly  over  the  grave,  and  poured  down  a 
strain  of  thrilling  harmony  till  the  ftineral 
was  over,  when  the  souna  ceased  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  begun. 

There  are  often  apparent,  but  seldom 
any  real,  disparities  between  a  man's 
character  and  his  genius.  As  a  man's 
imagination  is,  so  is  he.  As  a  man's  works 
are,  so  is  his  life.  The  strong,  manly 
work  proclaims  the  strong  man.  The 
effeminate  writing  stamps  tne  cultivated 
weakling.  The  impure  conceptions  of 
the  book  come  from  the  foul  &ncy  of  the 
writer.  The  satire  shows  the  spirit  to  be 
either  permanently  or  temporarily  soured. 
The  man  halting  between  two  opinions, 
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or  two  ideals,  or  two  plans  of  life  in  hb 
conduct,  halts  as  much  in  his  works. 
Milton,  the  seminseraph,  wrote  the  semi- 
seraphic  epic ;  Butler  and  Swiil,  the  un- 
happy and  disappointed,  wrote  caricatures 
and  libels;  Thomson,  the  lazy  lover  of 
nature,  wrote  languid  but  beautiful  love- 
letters  to  her,  and  these  are  his 
"  Seasons ;"  you  see  Byron's  personal  de- 
fect crippling  or  convulsing  portions  of 
his  poems.  Christopher  North's  uncer- 
tain position  between  the  serious  and  the 
ludicrous,  and  his  veering  political,  lite- 
rary, and  religions  opinions  are  visible  in 
his  "  Noctes,"  And  so,  if  we  have  accu- 
rately described  Schiller's  character,  we 
need  not  describe  his  genius.  He  was  just 
his  own  "Diver,"  "lean  and  strong" — 
fearing  no  danger  and  no  toil  in  his  search 
after  the  beautiful  and  the  true ;  nay,  lov- 
ving  to  seek  them  in  the  veir  depths  of 
the  Maelstrom,  and  if  perishing  in  the 
plunge,  perisliing  with  the  eye  of  love  and 
the  breathless  hush  of  admiration  attest- 
ing the  profound  sympathy  with  which 
the  attempt  was  regarded.  IIow  different 
the  conduct  of  those  dainty  bardlings, 
who  (Scottice)  tape  their  talents,  who 
brood  over  their  e^gs  for  years,  and  at 
length  produce  their  young  with  a  por- 
tentous cackle,  which  only  more  loudly 
proclaims  that  they  were  but  earocks'^ 
eggs  aft;er  all !  How  different  this  from 
the  earnest  although  mistaken  enthusiasm 
of  a  Schiller  or  a  Shelley,  all  whose 
poems  are  sobs,  and  the  voice  of  whose 
wrestling  genius  often  reminds  you  of  the 
poet's 

"Solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry, 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony  !" 

All  hail  to  another  true-hearted  child 
of  Gkrmany  and  genius,  honest,  fearless, 
strong,  and  simple-minded  Jean  Paul) 
From  Perthes'  memoir,  we  gather  that 
he  was  rather  dull  and  tedious  in  con- 
versation, but  BO,  too,  he  often  was  in 
writing.  Endowed  with  many  Acuities — 
with  fancy,  imagination,  language,  learn- 
ing, strong  philosophic  tendencies  and 
gills,  humor,  too,  and  wit  of  a  certain 
kind — ^hc  seems  either  to  have  wanted  na- 
turally, or  to  have  lost,  his  proper  propor- 
tion of  animal  spirits.  The  Frenchman 
was  quite  omitted  in  his  composition. 
Hence  he  became  too  much  dependent  on 
artificial  stimulus  to  put  his  vast  mind 
in  motion ;    and  hence  his  vivacity  has 


oft;en  a  labored  and  fimtastic  air.     Bnt 
let  the  great  soul  within  hizn   be   onoe 
fairly  roused,  by  visions  of  nature,  or  by 
memories  of  early  love,  or  by  anticipa- 
tions of  the  ftiture  life,  and  no  one  can 
so  blend  pathos  with  sublimity,  beaa^  of 
description  with  depth  of  feehn^,  aa  jfean 
Paul.     What  a  picture  in  hia   '^Fmit, 
Flower,  and  Thorn  Pieces"  that  of  spring ! 
Read  in  the  depth  of  winter,  it  bringa  into 
the  room  the  smell  of  roses  uid  the  flutter 
of  flowers.    As  a  white  substance  spreMl 
without  before  your  window  gives  yon, 
even  in  summer,  the  feeling,  aud  almost 
the  chill,  of  snow,  so  Jean  Fanl's  descrip- 
tions warm  you  with  the  breath  and  cheer 
you  with  the  joy  of  spring.    £Bs  niij^t 
scenes,  too,  always  take  you  out  with  mm 
under  the  canopy,  where  he  is  sore  to 
show  you  a  moon  waning  in  the  east, 
large  stars  burning  by  thousands  in  the 
zenith,  some  strange  clouds,  like  angel- 
wings,  stretching  athwart  the  heavens, 
and  a  few 

■ 

**  Meteors  of  the  storais, 
To  plough  the  deep  night  with  their  flay  fivms.'* 

Night,  indeed,  was  his  element,  and  has 
suggested  to  him  imaginations  profomider, 
more  genial,  more  hopeful,  if  not  grander 
or  more  original,  than  the  ^  Night 
Thoughts''  of  Young.  And  of  his  ^  Dream 
in  a  Churchyard,"  we  need  not  qieak.  It 
were  enough  itself  to  make  his  name  im- 
mortal— enough,  itself^  shall  we  say  ?  to 
demonstrate  a  God  and  a  fhtnre  life. 
The  soul  capable  of  such  a  vision  muBt 
be  from  God,  and  can  never  die.  It  is  a 
proof  also  that  Jean  Panl^  forU  lay  in 
the  terribly  sublime.  He,  perhaps,  loved 
the  humorous  better,  but  the  love  is  not 
fully  reciprocated.  His  fun  seems  in 
general  sadly  forced  work,  and  yoa  yawn 
instead  of  laugh.  It  has  never  at  least 
been  naturalized  amongst  os  in  Britain ; 
and,  compared  to  that  of  Sterne,  it  seems 
vulgar — ^to  that  of  Addison,  Goldsmith, 
and  Washington  Irving,  overdone  and 
outrageous  —  and  to  that  of  Christopher 
North,  tedious  and  unmeaning.  Indeed 
it  is  in  extracts  chiefly  that  "  RiGhter,**  is 
likely  to  survive  out  of  his  own  coontey. 
But  we  must  tear  ourselves  awaj 
from  the  Dii  Majorum  Oentimn  of  Ger- 
many, after  repeating  a  previoos  remark, 
that  none  of  these  three,  nor  of  their 
contemporaries,  such  as  Herder,  NovaBSi 
Kant,  etc.,  seem  to  have  had  any  belief  i^ 
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Christianity  as  a  special  revelation  from 
God,  or  as  a  special  remedy  for  an  ab- 
normal and  imported  disease  in  human 
nature.  It  is  difficult  to  define  their  dif- 
ferent shades  of  opinion,  but  all  wor- 
shipped nature  as  God's  only  and  ultimate 
revelation,  although  Goethe  worshipped 
nature  principally  as  beauty — ScniUer 
partly  as  this,  and  partly  as  benevolence, 
saying,  with  Shelley,  "  Love  is  God,"  and 
in  one  of  his  poems  toasting  "  the  Good 
Spirit" — Kant  as  inexorable  law — ^Rich- 
ter  as  the  envelope  of  a  higher  life — and 
Novalis  as  coming  to  a  climax  in  man,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  true  "Schekinah." 
Let  us  now  turn  to  Perthes,  whom  we 
regard,  apart  from  his  many  other  admir- 
able  quahties,  as  an  index  and  exponent 
of  the  reaction  which  has  taken  place  in 
Germany  in  j&vor  of  a  modifiea  ortho- 
doxy. 

As  to  Perthes'  intellectual  qualities,  they 
stood  deservedly  very  high.  If  hardly  him- 
self a  man  of  genius,  he  had  a  vivid  sym- 
pathy, as  well  with  the  eccentricities  and 
weaknesses,  as  with  the  powers  of  the 
men  of  imaginative  gifts.  He  saw  little 
of  the  splendid  group  above  described; 
but  he  intensely  appreciated  them, 
and  his  opinion  of  Goethe  seems  very 
nearly  what  has  been  just  expressed.  His 
powers  were  those  of  acute  discrimination, 
a  degree  of  strong  common  sense  and 
practical  sagacity  not  common  in  a  Ger- 
man, and  a  keen  interest  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  all  the  varieties  and  forms  of  his 
country's  literature.  To  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  large  liberal  taste,  he  added 
the  proper  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Such 
are  the  principal  qualities  which  wo  would 
desiderate  in  a  publisher.  That  he  should 
be  an  author,  or  a  philosopher,  or  a  poet 
himself,  is  less  desirable.  We  have  known 
some  specimens  of  the  poetical  publisher, 
but  they  did  not  serve  to  improve  our 
conception  of  the  class.  The  poeticcU  was 
far  from  being  the  idecU  publisher.  Con- 
ceive the  ludicrous  aspect  of  an  intense- 
looking  personage,  with  blue  eyes,  yellow 
hair,  and  large  lips,  selling  a  boy  a  half- 
penny worth  of  paper  across  the  counter, 
with  an  air  of  huge  disdain,  and  then 
hurrying  away  to  the  back-shop  to  indite 
an  ode  to  Glencoe,  or  an  imitation  of 
Wilson's  "'Noctes!"  or  a  little  dapper, 
round  man,  with  a  strong  Yorkshire  ao- 
cent,  whom  calling  on  to  settle  an  account 
you  can  not  find,  because  he  is  "doing"  a 
few  sonnets,  wherewith  to  eclipse,  if  possi- 


ble, his  oton  Keats,  and  to  astonish  his 
own  Sergeant  Talfourd.  We  very  much 
fear  that  the  poetical  bookseller  jK'ho  pens 
a  stanza  when  he  should  be  examining  his 
ledger,  is  a  pretty  considerable  particular 
prig,  and  we  never  intend  to  publish  with 
such  a  one,  Perthes  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent order.  A  man  of  highly  cultivated 
mind,  an  enthusiast,  and  a  sage,  he  was 
not  actuated  by  any  vain  ambitions.  He 
knew,  and  he  kept  his  own  place.  He 
was  not  the  mere  slave  of  a  "  Reader ;" 
he  did  not  gather  helpless  opinions  about 
books  out  of  the  discordant  clang  of 
coteries,  or  the  cross-firing  of  reviews,  he 
read  and  judged  for  himself  and  he  felt 
that,  had  ne  become  a  regular  author,  it 
were  equivalent  to  a  judge  leaving  the 
bench,  and  taking  his  place  to  be  tried  at 
the  bar.  His  aim  was  not  merely  to  esti- 
mate the  literary  merit  of  books,  but  to 
infuse  a  high  cosmopolitan  and  Christian 
spirit  into  the  whole  business  of  publish- 
ing, and  to  make  of  it  at  once  an  ideal 
and  a  moral  thing.  Oh!  for  a  whole 
Paternoster  Row  of  such  publishers  as 
Perthes ! 

The  intellectual  qualities  of  this  re- 
markable man  were  subordinate  to  his 
moral.  He  was  a  thoroughly  earnest, 
true,  affectionate,  brave,  and  noble  being ; 
enial,  too,  and  with  just  the  due  dash 
latterly)  of  the  animal  in  hb  composition, 
oleridge  never  drew  a  juster  distinction 
than  that  between  a  good  and  a  goody 
man.  As  a  clever  acquaintance,  in  one  of 
his  published  lectures,  professes  himself 
"entirely  unable"  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference indicated  by  Coleridge,  we  shall 
try  to  make  it  apparent.  A  good  man, 
then,  we  take  to  be  a  man  whose  good- 
ness is  unpretentious^  and  who  wears  it  as  a 
humble,  dthough  comely  garment,  not  as 
a  flaunting,  scarlet  robe,  who  feels  it,  too, 
to  be  a  robe  lent  him  by  another;  a  goody 
man  is  proud  of  his  small  virtues  and 
decorums,  thinks  them  (as  they  ar^  his 
own,  and  seems  to  ask  at  every  one  he 
meets:  "Don't  you  know  me,  Mr.  So- 
and-so,  the  celebrated  goody  man?"  The 
good  man  has  his  fi^ults  and  errors,  and 
does  not  seek  to  disguise  them,  feeling 
that  the  acknowledment  of  an  error  is  a 
pledge  of  sustained  efifort  to  get  rid  of  it 
— ^nay,  is  that  effort  begun;  the  goody 
man  has  reached  a  sort  of  stunted  perfec- 
tion :  the  sun  of  his  virtue  is  so  small  that 
its  spots  are  hardly  visible,  and  the  fimlts 
he  has  he  dexterously  hides  under  loud- 
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sounding  professions,  and  a  great  outcry 
against  the  same  as  they  occur  in  the  lives 
of  others.  A  good  man  is  largely  chari- 
table to  others,  while  often  sternly  condem- 
natory of  himself;  a  goody  man  has  no 
approbation  or  charity  to  spare,  except 
for  himself  for  other  goody  men,  and  for 
those  rich  and  great  persons  who,  if  not 
goody  men  themselves,  have  a  respect  for 
such  as  are.  A  good  man  has  nothing 
particular  to  distinguish  him  in  his  dress, 
luannei-s,  or  mode  of  speech ;  a  goody 
man,  wishing  to  be  observed  in  every 
step  of  his  way  to  heaven,  elongates  his 
countenance,  and  solemnizes  his  style  of 
talk,  till  it  seems  the  echo  of  the  earth  of 
the  grave  dropping  in  a  charnel-house. 
The  good  man  sometimes  does  imprudent, 
or  says  daring  things,  which  make  the 
world  stare,  and  make  the  goody  man  lift 
up  his  eyes  and  whisper:  "I  always 
thought  men  were  mistaken  in  him ;  he 
has  now  shown  liimself  in  liistrue  colors." 
The  good  man,  when  he  hears  of  some 
glaring  transgression,  sighs,  and  says : 
"  What  a  pity  !"  tlie  goody  man  gives  a 
sham  sigh,  too,  as  he  cries :  "  What  a 
scandal!  what  a  burning  shame."  The 
good  man  is  not  always  thoroiigJdy  or- 
thodox in  his  creed,  but  sometimes  "  wears 
his  rue  with  a  difference ;"  the  goody  man 
is  not  always  orthodox  either,  and  then  he 
thinks  that  his  proprieties  and  respecta- 
bilities will  make  up  for  any  amount  of 
heterodoxy.  He  has  peculiar  tastes  and 
sentiments:  prefers  Addison's  character 
to  Steele's,  and  Swift's  to  both.  If  an 
infidel,  he  prefers  Combe  and  Ilume  to 
Rousseau  and  Shelley.  If  a  believer,  he 
thinks  Calvin  far  superior  to  Luther, 
shudders  at  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe,  while  detesting  Claverhouse,  and 
shakes  his  head  whenever  you  talk  to  him 
of  Edward  Irving.  Out  of  good  men 
have  come  martyrs,  poets  of  the  true 
breed,  anti-slavery  agitators,  not  to  speak 
of  apostles  and  prophets ;  out  of  goody 
men  have  come  noble  chairmen  of  Bible 
societies,  organizers  of  soup-kitchens, 
aldermen,  lord  provosts,  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  doctors  of  divinity  all 
the  world  over. 

Perthes  did  not  belong  to  this  class.  It 
is  indeed  refreshing  to  compare  his  manly 
form  of  religion,  where  you  find  virtue 
without  austerity  and  without  ostentation, 
j)urity  without  purism,  and  orthodoxy 
without  cant,  with  that  which  prevails  not 
only  among  goody  men,  and  among  Spur- 


geon-going  multitudes,  but  among  many 
truly  excdlent,  but  partially  enligfatened 
Christians.  You  see  his  reli^on  not  la- 
belled on  his  broM',  or  inscnbed  on  his 
broad  phylacteriei,  but  beatine  in  hifi 
heart,  living  in  his  walk,  beantiiying  his 
domestic  life,  energizing  hispolitioaland 
publishing  labors,  and  diedding  a  certain 
gentle  coloring  over  all  the  morements  d 
his  intellect  and  his  imagination. 

His  domestic  life  was,  as  all  the  worid 
knows,  signally  happy.  Caroline  Clandios 
Perthes  is  a  name  ranking  with  those  of 
the  noblest  female  characters  in  biosraphj. 
!  Possessed  of  a  vigorous  mind  and  yaried ' 
accomplishments,  she  was  none  the  less, 
but  all  the  more,  a  devoted  wife,  and  every 
inch  a  woman.  She  differed  from  her 
husband,  but  only  as  the  tender  tenor 
differs  from  the  deep  base ;  and  while  in 
many  things  opposite,  she  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  warmly  loved  his  charac- 
ter. She  answered  in  all  points  to  the 
best  definition  of  a  good  wile :  she  was  a 
leaning  prop  to  her  husband.  Beaatiful 
the  invisible  tie  uniting  the  pair;  and 
between  his  restless  energy  and  pablic 
spirit,  and  her  meekness  of  wisdom,  pm- 
dence,  and  domestic  virtues,  constitnting 
a  unity  in  variety  such  as  the  married  liie 
has  seldom  presented.  Sudh  kindred 
s])irits  to  Perthes  as  Arnold  and  Foster 
were,  like  him,  most  equally  yoked,  but 
we  have  always  thought  that  Foster^s 
lady  was  too  much  a  duplicate  of  himself 
— too  learned,  and  lofty,  and  gloomy; 
ever  doing  well  to  be  angir  becanse  her 
husband  was  so.  The  two,  m  their  insula- 
tion, inaccessibility,  and  gloom,  remind 
you  of  two  peaks  in  the  Glenooe  ridge 
withdrawn  into  their  own  lerial  hermitage, 
cut  off  by  chasms  and  streams  of  snow,  as 
well  as  by  elevation,  from  the  lower 
world,  looking  at  each  other  with  love,  at 
the  sun  with  admiration,  bat  on  the  val- 
leys and  the  men  below  with  contempt, 
and  often  wrapped  in  mists  and  cloudy 
thunders.  In  his  second  marriage,  too, 
Perthes  was  eminently  fortonaite. 

The  energy  of  Perthes  was  amaanff. 
The  quantity  of  work  of  various  kinds 
which  he  went  through  indicated  at  once 
great  versatility,  great  perseverance,  a 
most  buoyant  spirit,  and  a  temperament 
infinitely  restless.  Conductinff  a  very 
complicated  business,  he  carriea  on,  too, 
a  varied  correspondence ;  and  his  letters 
were  not  mere  business  notes,  hut  dee{^ 
thoughtful  outcomes  of  his  mind  on  m 
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thousand  topics  of  the  day,  besides  read- 
ing extensively,  and  taking  a  bold  and 
frequent  part  in  public  affairs.  His  shop 
and  himself  formed  together  the  centre 
of  almost  all  that  was  intellectually,  and 
spiritually,  and  politically,  active  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  course  of  his  career  he  came 
in  contact  with  most  of  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man authors — with  Schleiermacher,  that 
profound  Christian  Platonist,  who,  first  of 
modem  thinkers,  tried  to  form  not  a 
scholastic  but  an  ideal  philosophy  out  of 
Christianity — with  Niebuhr,  the  all-ac- 
complished, the  bloodhound  of  history, 
following  the  faintest  marks,  and  feeling 
the  dimnest  scents  of  truth ;  wise,  also, 
almost  above  the  wisdom  of  a  man  in 
political  sagacitv  and  foresight ;  although 
disappointed  with  society,  soured  at  life, 
and  saying,  like  David:  "All  men  are 
liars"— ^tendel,  with  his  great  grammati- 
cal and  historical  powers  —  Olshausen, 
with  his  versatile  and  teeming  imagina- 
tion— Krummacher,  with  his  ingenious 
fancies — ^Tholuck,  with  his  profound  criti- 
cal learning — and  greatest  of  all,  morally, 
Neander,  tnat  "Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews," 
uniting  much  of  the  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing of  Paul  with  the  glowing  love  and 
personal  passion  for  Christ  which  distin- 
guished John ;  more  truly  far,  what  Em- 
erson calls  "  Swedenborg,"  "  the  last 
Father  of  the  Church."  With  these,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  Christian  type, 
Perthes  mingled  souls,  and  interchanged 
sympathies,  as  well  as  published  many  of 
their  works.  Yet  he  was  on  terms  of 
good-will,  too,  if  not  of  friendship,  with 
some  of  the  Rationalistic  and  Pantheistic 
School;  and  many  in  this  country  will 
think  that  he  has  spoken  too  tenderly  of 
Hegel  and  Strauss. 

We  regret  we  have  not  room  to  dilate 
on  the  views  which  these  volumes  open 
up  of  the  literary  life  and  bookselling  prao- 
tique  of  Germany :  to  accompany  Perthes 
on  his  frequent  tours ;  to  decribe  his  shift- 
ings  of  scene  in  the  checkered  course  of 
his  professional  life ;  or  to  glance  at  his 
connection  with  the  fluctuatmg  and  com- 
plex politics  of  "Faterland.**  Indeed,  we 
do  7iot  regret  having  little  time  to  speak 
of  the  subject  mentioned  in  this  last  clause, 
since  the  only  tedious  parts  of  the  volumes 
are  those  recotmting  the  marches  and 
counter-marches — ^the  diplomatic  doubles 
— the  endless  reactions  and  re-re&ctions, 
and  all  the  other  three-piled  confusions 
which  make  up  the  recent  political  history 
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of  the  Continent ;  yet  nothing,  perhaps, 
in  all  Perthes'  story  serves  to  show  his 
powers  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  the 
clearness  of  vision  with  which  he  seems  to 
have  seen  through  all  those  petty  compli- 
cations, and  the  strong,  steady  step  with 
which  he  pursued  his  own  path  through 
the  mazes  of  political  intrigue  and  popular 
commotion ;  through  and  above  all  these 
he  moved  like  a  beneficent  genius. 

His  religious  career  remsdns  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  opens  up  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting passages  in  nis  history.  He  was 
naturally  a  man  of  strong,  sensuous  pas- 
sions, and  in  the  struggle  with  these  he 
pended  for  a  season  solely  on  what  he 
he  calls  rational  will.  To  this  extent,  at 
least,  he  was  then  a  rationalist,  and  his 
motto  might  have  been,  "  Every  man  the 
architect  of  his  own  eternity,"  and  that, 
too,  by  purely  intellectual  tools.  In  this 
he  was  encouraged  by  his  admiration  of 
the  character  and  writings  of  Schiller, 
whose  god  was  art,  and  whose  worship 
was  self-culture.  His  connection  with 
Jacobi  introduced  him  to  higher  views, 
and  he  began  to  "  listen  to  the  voice  of 
God  speaking  to,  and  in  feeling."  Latter- 
ly he  met  with  some  men  in  Holstein  and 
Miinster  who  seemed  to  be  in  harmony 
with  themselves,  and  he  discovered  the 
cause  of  this  to  lie  in  the  supremacy  of 
love.  From  tbe  admission  of  this  he 
passed  to  the  recognition  of  Divine  love 
as  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  out- 
poured in  the  form  of  grace  through  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  then,  and  unalterably, 
took  his  "  stand  on  the  revealed  Word  of 
God,  as  the  only  word,  the  only  law  which 
is  above  us,  holding  the  essence  of  Christ- 
ianity to  lie  in  *  strength  and  unity  through 
love,'  all  given  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
received  by  love."  Such  views  he  reached 
after  many  struggles  and  wanderings,  and 
retained  to  the  last.  He  cared  com- 
paratively little  for  the  dogmas  of  creeds, 
founding  his  faith  far  more  on  love  than 
on  logic.  His  religion  was  a  cheerful 
habit  worn  all  the  week,  not  a  -mere 
Sunday  suit  of  sables.  His  confidence  ia 
the  final  triumph  of  true  Christianity 
never  faltered  for  a  moment,  and  this  un- 
limited trust  gave  him  a  great  advantage 
in  contemplating  the  endless  oscillations 
of  German  thcMogy.  He  stood  calm  on 
an  eminence  which  he  had  reached  by 
effort  and  toil,  and  saw — not  with  the  eye 
of  unquiet  sympathy,  nor  with  the  exag- 
gerative eye  of  feaif,  but  with  still,  hope- 
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till  o^lanoe — those  billowy  movements  of 
the  German  mind  which  De  Quincy  has 
compared  to  the  restless  sand-clouds  of 
the  desert,  and  which  might  be  more 
fitly,  perhaps,  likened  to  those  changeful 
and  capricious  pomps  of  varied  color — 
those  clouds  of  purple  pursiung  gold,  and 
gold  melted  down  m  hre,  and  iire  fading 
into  dull  grey — which  appear  in  a  summer- 
evening  sky,  leading  tlieir  tumultuous 
dance  around  the  steadfast,  though  sink- 
ing sun.  We  are  not  qualified  to  give 
more  than  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  er- 
ratic and  fluctuating  motions  of  the  Ger- 
man theological  mind.  In  Perthes'  early 
days  skepticism  was  almost  universal, 
taking  various  forms  in  various  minds.  In 
Fichte,  it  assumed  a  stern  and  stoical  shape, 
amounting  almost  to  sublimity,  and  ani- 
mating^ those  eloquent  closing  chapters  of 
the  *'  Destination  of  Man,"  which  remind 
you  of  the  beautiful  shapes  of  snow-covered 
trees,  or  the  flowers  into  which  everlast- 
ing frost  sometimes  wreathes  itself.  In 
Goethe  it  was  allied  flrst  mth  sentiment- 
alism  and  unmanly  despair  at  the  era  of 
the  "Sorrows  of  Werter,"  and  afterward 
with  the  calm  prosecution  of  self-culture, 
as  the  "  Be  all,  and  the  End  all "  of  man. 
In  Schiller  it  began  with  a  fierce  Queen 
^lablike  recalcitration  against  the  evils  of 
society,  and  subsided  latterly  into  a 
warmer  and  more  energetic  pursuit  than 
Goethe's  of  a  similar  ideaL  Li  Jean  Paul 
it  veered  and  fluctuated — he,  according 
to  Perthes,  longed  for  truth  and  a  settled 
creed,  and  yet  spoke  of  the  Redeemer  as 
a  mere  product  of  the  human  imagination. 
Latterly,  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher 
— the  labors  of  Xeander — the  revival  of 
mysticism — the  sorrow  and  misery  pro- 
duced by  the  French  domination — and 
the  felt  inadequacy  of  Rationalism  or 
Pantheism  to  satisfy  the  human  heart,  to 
ap])ea.se  the  conscience,  or  truly  to  elevate 
tlie  liib,  led  to  a  strong,  but  strongly-re- 
sisted, reaction  in  favor  of  Christianity. 
Perthes  describes  himself  as  brought  to 
religion  by  a  feeling  of  his  own  sinfulness, 
an<l  of  his  need  of  supernatural  help  and 
Divine  forgiveness ;  Pantheism,  denying 
the  existence,  of  course  deadens  the  sense, 
of  sin:  Rationalism  dilutes  the  idea  of  its 
guilt,  ])ron()ses  no  adequate  punishment 
for  it,  and  scouts  the  thought  of  atone- 
ment. But  Perthes  felt  from  his  own 
struggles  that  sin  was  a  dire  reality ;  not 
a  mere  pardonable  result  of  bodily  tem- 
perament, but  a  deep-seated  sore  in  the 


soul — that  its  most  daugeroas  and  inve- 
terate shape  was,  not  seusualiam,  but  pride 
— ^the  "  condemnation  of  the  devil ;"  and 
that  nothing  but  divine  power,  exerted 
through  the  love  and  death  of  Christ, 
could  ^ain  a  triumph  for  any  man  over 
his  spiritual  adversaries. 

He  was  resting  on  this  conviction,  and 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  extend  it  to 
others,  when  a  remarkable  event  took 
place  in  the  history  of  German  literature. 
This  was  the  publicatiob  in  1 885  of  Straii8B*8 
^^Lifc  of  Jesus.'*  Several  infidel  pnblica- 
tions  have  at  different  times  formed  eras 
in  the  history  of  thought.  Saoh  waa  Vol- 
taire's "Philosophical  Dictionary,"  Gib- 
bon's "  Decline  and  Fall,"  Paine's  *'Age 
jpf  Reason,"  and  Godwin's  **PolitiMl 
\rustice."  But  none  of  these  produced  a 
tithe  of  the  impression  in  England  or  in 
France  which  the  "Lebon  Jesn"  produced 
in  Germany.  It  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
anddst  conflicting  armies,  and  both  suffered 
from  the  shock.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
old  school  of  Rationalism  was  smitten  to 
the  ground;  on  the  other,  the  scientific 
theology  of  Schleiermacher  and  his  follow- 
ers received  a  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couragement. Perthes  alone  continued 
calm,  and  predicted  the  consequences 
which  have  actually  followed.  He  fore- 
saw the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  ra- 
tionalistic forces.  He  foresaw  the  flood 
of  replies  which  were  to  appear  on  the 
side  of  orthodoxy ;  and  that  these  were 
not  to  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  He 
foresaw  that  the  ultimate  effect,  neverthe- 
less, of  the  Straussian  criticism  was  to  do 
good  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  to  ^^show 
that  the  only  alternative  is  between  Pan- 
theism and  the  Christian  fiiith,  and  thai 
this  was  to  be  the  turning-point  for  many 
individuals,  perhaps  for  the  whole  genera- 
tion." He  asserted  strongly,  that  ^^  Chris- 
tian philosophy  can  show  only  the  untruth 
of  objections,  not  the  truth  of  Christianity 
itself^  and  that  historical  science  and  criti- 
cism can  show  only  the  groundlessness  of 
objections  against  the  sacred  narrative, 
not  the  truth  of  the  narrative  in  general, 
and  much  less  the  actuality  of  particular 
events."  "Whoever  would  make  the 
saving  truths  of  revelation  his  own,  or 
lead  others  to  them,  must  start  from  fiMts 
coming  under  his  own  immediate  know- 
ledge. The  depravity  of  all  mankind,  our 
double  nature,  wrestling,  weakness,  and 
death,  in  every  individual,  and  the  ardent 
longing  of  the  whole  man  fi>r  deliveranoa 
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from  such  evils — these  are  facts,  and  they 
form  a  basis  for  faith  in  the  salvation  re- 
vealed in  Scripture."  In  other  words,  as 
the  great  necessity  of  a  revelation  lies  in 
the  mner  nature  of  man,  there,  too,  is 
hitherto  the  strongest  evidence  for  its 
credibility.  Perthes,  knowing  Germany 
well,  predicted  that  die  Straussian  sand- 
pillar  would  soon  pass  away,  probably  in 
ten  years ;  and  the  prediction  has,  we 
understand,  been  ftdfilled.  There  is  now 
little  belief  in  Strauss's  theory,  whatever 
respect  may  be  still  entertained  for  his  in- 

§enuity,  learning,  and  intellectual  powers. 
few  forms  of  infidelity  are  arising  in  Ger- 
many, to  have  their  brief  day  like  his,  and 
disappear ;  and  Christianity,  we  hear,  is  as- 
suming in  many  quarters  the  millennarian 
form,  and  on  the  whole  is  on  the  increase. 
Perthes  was  sometimes  suspected  of  un- 
due tenderness  for  Catholicism;  but  to 
this  he,  like  Burke,  in  a  kindred  case,  was 
led  by  an  aversion  to  rationalism ;  think- 
ing that  a  bad  form  of  Christianity  was 
better  than  no  revealed  religion  at  all. 
We  are  not  exactly  of  this  mina,  and  deem 
it  an  unsolved  problem  which  of  the  two 
abominable  things  is  the  more  destructive. 
Sometimes  an  ill-prepared  medicine  is 
worse  than  a  poison.  The  solution  of  such 
a  question  may  probably  depend  on  how 
different  temperaments  are  effected  by  dif- 
fering degrees  and  varieties  of  evil.  Pro- 
bably Popery  acts  more  injuriously  than  ra- 
tionalism  on  the  clear  cold  intellectualist ; 
and  rationalism  more  injuriously  than  Po- 
pery  on  the  mind  of  imagination.  Pro- 
bably it  had  been  better  lor  such  men  as 
Schiller,  Shelley,  and  Byron,  had  th^y  been 
Roman  Catholics  instead  of  sceptics.  Cer- 
tainly it  were  better  that  many  of  the 
Jesuits  should  be  open  instead  of  secret 
scoffers.  Perhaps,  too,  there  are  states  of 
society  and  eras  in  history  when  the  one 
is  more  pernicious  than  the  other,  and 
vice  versa.  But  the  question  is  complica- 
ted, and  always  refers  to  a  choice  of  evils ; 
while  we  are  ready  to  point  to  enlight- 
ened Protestant  Christianity  as  what  we 
deem  a  more  excellent  way  than  either 
Rationalism,  or  its  alias  Pantheism,  or 
Popery,  and  to  predict  the  approaching 
doom  of  all  three. 

Perthes,  while  strongly,  though  sancti- 
fiedly,  sensuous  to  the  end ;  whfle  keenly 
alive  to  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of  this 
life,  contemptuous  of  every  shape  of  an- 
choritism  ;  and  while  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  nature, 


was,  at  the  same  time,  justly  indignant  at 
the  doctrines  of  the  rationalists  about  the 
sufficiency  of  the  material  universe  and  at 
their  attempts  to  evolve  the  secrets  of  Di- 
vine mercy  and  wisdom  by  means  of  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  botany.    His  language 
on  this  subject  is  very  strong.    He  quotes 
with  approbation  Lalandes'   saying,   "I 
looked  mto  infinite  space,  but  I  saw  no 
God."    He  adds,  "N'ature  never  could 
have  given  us  a  personal"  God — only  the 
Son  has  revealed  the  Father ;  and  had  not 
the  Son  revealed  God,  we  must  have  de- 
nied him."    Hear  again  his  awful  words 
— awful  in  themselves,  and  because  his 
character  and  Christianity  invest  them  al- 
most with  angelic  authority :     "  Through- 
out the  animal  world  I  see  a  process  of 
mutual  destruction,  and  the  natural  fate 
of  man  is  jnisery  and  sorrow.    Children 
are  ever  dying  of  the  poison  distilled  from 
parental  sins ;  youth  is  wasted  in  vain  en- 
deavors ;  the  prime  of  life  is  tortured  with 
monotony ;  and  old  age  bewails  a  scheme 
of  life,  or  many  schemes  of  life,  not  ful- 
filled.   There  is  no  doubt  a  well-spring  of 
life  in  man ;  but  nature  will,  not  aUow  it 
to  become  clear.    No  one  has  portrayed 
the  terrors  of  nature,  and  the  cruelty  of 
its  decrees^  so  as  to  show  that  whoever 
would  worship  the  God  of  nature  must 
even  faU  down  and  worship  the  devil. 
The  goodness  of  nature  is  a  dream.**    Thip 
is  the  secret  of  Paul's  language  when  he 
represents  nature  "  groamng  and  travail- 
ing in  pain,  and  waiting  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God." 

These  words  may  seem  too  bold ;  and 
yet  they  start  thrilling  suggestions,  which 
are  beginning  to  take  root  in  some  Chris- 
tian mmds,  mhough  they  have  foun^  dis- 
tinct shape  as  yet  m  none,  and  are  as  yet 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  re&ction  and  protest 
against  the  contemptible  cant  of  our  nature, 
worshippers,  who  ignore  that  fearful  shade 
which  rests  on  tne  universe,  or  would 
transfer  it  to  Christianity ;  and  who  prate 
about  "  the  Divine  meanings  "  of  nature, 
and  its  intrinsic  divinity.  J^ature  proves 
a  great  mind,  but  neither  an  infinite  mind 
nor  a  being  absolutely  good;  it  leaves 
both  these  Questions  unsettled,  or  to  be 
settled  only  by  the  turn  of  a  die  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  or  in  accordance  with 
the  testimony  of  temperament ;  so  true  it 
is  that  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time;  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared 
him."    That  the  devil  made  the  material 
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universe  we  do  not  believe ;  but,  in  some 
inscrutable  way,  he  and  his  agents  have 
interwoven  evil  with  it,  with  every  part 
of  it  with  which  man,  at  least,  comes  in 
contact,  so  inextricably,  that  nothing  less 
than  a  supernatural  force  can  separate  the 
bad  from  the  good.  Tliis  we  believe  to 
bo  a  deduction  from  the  whole  spirit  and 
doctiine  of  revelation.  lie  is  the  "  God 
of  this  world,"  the  "  Prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,"  andi;he  "  whole  world  liethin 
the  Wicked  One,"  And  it  is  imi)ossible, 
wo  think,  for  any  man  with  a  heart  to  con- 
template many  of  the  fearfiil  phenomena 
in  the  natural  and  providential  worlds, 
without  revolting  at  tne  thought  that  they 
all  proceed  from  a  God.  This  is  not  un- 
duly to  limit  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
T/iaf^  in  effhct^  although  not  in  theory,  is 
limited  by  the  resistance  of  man's  wicked 
will  already.  We  only  show  this  resis- 
tance extended  into  regions  where  many 
think  that  only  one  mind  is  working  and 
(horrible  blasphemy !)  complacently  creat- 
ing conditions  and  circumstances  which 
render  iniquity,  injustice,  and  uudeser\'ed 
suffering  inevitable,  and,  on  the  shondng 
of  nature  wor8hij>pers,  everlasting. 

Along  with  tendencies  toward  such 
speculations,  rather  than  such  speculations 
matured  in  his  mind,  Perthes  united  the 
most  cheerful,  simple,  and  practical  piety. 
"  Not  to  love  God,"  he  says,  "is sin;  and 
to  love  him  constitutes  deliverance  from 
sin."  A  sentiment  hke  tliLs,  while  suggest- 
ing humanity,  suggested  also  a  desire  to 
be  away  from  a  world  where  there  was 
so  much  tending  to  cloud  the  character, 
and  cast  doubts  on  the  love,  of  God.  But 
here  we  note  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween his  desire  for  death  and  that  of 
Foster.  Foster  was  anxious  to  be  delivered 
from  the  earth  shadows  principally  be- 
cause they  clouded  hbnadf ;  Perthes,  be- 
cause they  clouded  God,  Yet  Perthes' 
trust  in  God  was  far  more  instinctive  and 
profound  than  Foster's,  and  was  so,  partly, 
because  he  had  views  as  to  God's  utter 
disconnection  with  the  evil  and  misery  of 
the  luiiverse,  which  Foster  had  little  con- 
ception of.  Tlie  last  cry  of  Foster  was 
essentially  that  of  Goethe  —  "  Light, 
more  light ;"  that  of  Perthes  was  for  more, 
"  Love  and  humility."  Foster's  cry  meant, 
"  Give  me  more  light,  else  I  cannot  expect 
to  have  more  love  hereafter  than  I  have 
here."  Perthes'  meant,  '*  I  shall  take  more 
light  gladly,  but  I  expect  it  to  come  here- 
atier,  as  it  has  come  to  ine  here,  through  ! 


the  channel  of  love  and  lowliness.  The  one 
was  the  cry  of  a  man  who  had  learned  to 
love  God  through  liffht ;  the  other,  who 
had  seen  God  tm*ou^  the  atmosphere  of 
love.  The  wish  of  Foster  was  more  that 
of  a  baffled  but  hopefid  man  of  genius; 
the  wish  of  Perthes  was  more  that  of  a 
yearning  child  looking  toward  the  wall  of 
liis  nursery,  warmed  by  the  radiance  of 
the  imseen  sun,  and  eagerly  expecting  more 
heat  and  light  when  his  rather  shauthrow 
open  the  casement. 

Nothing  can  be  lovelier  or  more  impres- 
sive than  the  death-bed  of  Perthes.  A  late 
excellent  divine  did  not  sain  his  ardent 
wish  to  die  slowly,  and  ^^  know  all  about 
death."  Perthes,  if  he  had  ever  had  such 
a  desire,  was  gratified  in  it.  He  tasted  the 
cup  slowly.  He  saw  the  enemy  so  long 
and  so  near  that  he  ceased  to  fear  him,  and 
lay  in  a  serene  state,  expecting  the  con- 
clusive blow.  We  have  heard  of^  hut  never 


seen: 


'*  The  bed 
Of  sin  delirious  with  its  dread." 


We  have  seen  the  spirit  in  pain,  eager  to 
be  away,  writhing  out  of  its  earthly  tene- 
ment, and  stretching  up  the  hand  iznpa- 
tiently  toward  the  coming  glory.  But 
there  was  no  impatient  haste  about  Per- 
thes. He  lay,  even  in  anguish,  calmly  con- 
fronting and  studying  the  great  &ct  of 
death,  knowing  that  it  was  the  first  and 
the  last  opporunity  he  had  of  seeing  it,  just 
as  one  passing  through  a  rugged  (£asm  of 
rocks  and  gloom  darts  his  eye  the  more 
eagerly  at  it,  that  scenes  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind,  of  beauty  and  summer  flowers, 
are  near,  and  already  looming  before  las 
imagination.  His  expressions  were  fiill  of 
iaith,  hope,  submission,  and  love.  For  in- 
stance, he  said :  ^^  Thanks  be  to  God,  my 
faith  is  iirm,  and  holds  in  death,  as  in  life. 
For  his  dear  Son's  sake,  God  is  merciful  to 
me  a  siimer."  His  dreams,  which  had  been 
distressing,  became  delightful.  He  often 
prayed,  and  repeated  hvmns  aloud. 
^^  When  he  folded  his  cold  hands,  and 
prayed  from  his  inmost  soul,''  writes  his 
(hiughter,  '^  we  too,  were  constrained  to 
fold  our  hands  and  pray;  it  was  all  so 
sublime,  so  blessed,  we  felt  as  though  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  with  us  m  the 
room.  His  last  audible  words  were,  *  My 
Redeemer — Lord — forgiveness,'  It  had 
now  grown  dark.  When  lights  were 
brought  in,  a  great  change  was  visible  in 
his  features;  every  trace  of  pain  was  gone. 
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his  eyes  shone,  his  whole  aspect  was,  as 
it  were,  transfigured,  so  that  those  around 
him  could  only  think  of  his  bliss,  not  of 
their  own  sorrow.  He  drew  one  long, 
last  breath ;  like  a  lightning  flash,  an  ex- 
pression of  agony  passed  over  his  face,  and 
then  his  triumph  was  complete.  Immedi- 
ately after  death,  a  look  of  peace  and  joy 
settled  on  his  face.'*  Thus  passed  away 
the  meek,  yet  strong  and  elastic,  spirit  of 
one  whom  we  may  call,  par  excellence^  the 
Christian  Publisher. 

We  shall  close  with  a  few  general  re- 
marks, written  before  we  read  Perthes, 
but  containing,  we  are  proud  to  say,  some 
remarkable  coincidences  with  his  views. 

Many  and  dark  are  the  dangers  which 
at  present  encompass  Christianity.  And 
yet  there  are  several  considerations  which 
tend  to  alleviate  somewhat  the  gloom. 
We  are  not  to  confound  the  battlements 
of  •  Christianity  with  Christianity  itself. 
These  are  often  in  reality  the  obiects  of 
assault,  and  while  we  are  trembling  for 
the  foundations,  the  external  buttresses 
alone  may  be  in  danger.  Church  estab- 
lishments, for  instance,  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, only  battlements,  and  not  Christ- 
ianity. Popery  is  another  old  and  crazy 
battlement ;  its  splendor  just  the  ghastly 
lustre  which  shone  in  ancient  houses  in- 
fected with  leprosy  ;  it  is  not  Christianity, 
and  the  sooner  it  falls  the  better.  Even 
our  creeds,  excellent  and,  in  the  main, 
true  as  they  are ;  even  our  ecclesiastical 
organizations,  powerful  as  they  still  seem ; 
even  our  pulpits,  great  as  is  the  good  they 
still  do ;  even  the  office  of  the  Ministry, 
honored,  and  deservedly  honored,  as  it 
still  is,  are  not  identical  with  Christianity. 
Christianity  is  independent  of  them ;  and 
though  they  were  all  ignored  to-morrow, 
she  would  remain  intact — her  doctrines, 
her  facts,  her  text-book,  her.  spirit,  her 
blessed  hope,  would  still  survive,  for  they 
belong  to  the  Imperishable,  the  Infinite, 
and  the  Divine. 

Let  us  remember  the  recuperative  and 
elastic  vigor  of  Christianity.  It  is  the 
child  of  the  tempest,  the  nursling  of  the , 
storm.  What  jeopardies  it  has  surmount- 
ed already  I  It  survived  the  fierce  reac- 
tion of  Paganism  against  it,  produced  by 
the  genius  and  energy  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate. It  survived  the  long  night-mare  <rf 
Poperjr ;  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
the  vigor  of  Christianity  returned,  it 
threw  off  the  accursed  load,  and  breathed 
free  again.    Two  hundred  years  later  it 


encountered  the  crude  science  and  mate- 
rialistic philosophy  which  had  been  collect- 
ing their  sweltered  venom  during  the 
whole  eighteenth  century,  and  which  at 
last,  through  the  mouth  of  the  French 
Revolution,  vomited  it  out,  mingled  with 
fire  and  blood,  upon  the  nations.  This 
tremendous  assault,  too,  Christianity  re- 
pelled, and  came  out  from  the  struggle 
crying :  "  Some  of  the  artificial  ornaments 
and  needless  props,  which  men  had  lent 
me,  I  have  dropped ;  but  I  have  lost 
nothing  of  my  true  virtue,  vigor  or  glory." 
And  if  any  one  tells  us  that  it  is  now  for 
the  first  time  to  lose  its  elasticity,  to  be 
shorn,  like  Samson,  of  its  giant  locks,  to 
become  weak  as  other  systems ;  nay,  as 
some  of  its  adversaries  tells  us,  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  mere  serf  of  science,  and  to 
grind  in  the  dungeon  instead  of  ruling  in 
the  house — ^we  reply,  No  I  Sooner  than 
submit  to  such  a  destiny,  it  shall  rather, 
like  Samson,  bring  down  the  pillars  of  the 
house,  and  let  "  Darkness  be  the  burier  of 
the  dead."  ^^  Heaven  and  earthy'*'*  said  its 
Founder, "  may  pass  away^  but  my  words 
can  not  pass  away." 

Let  us  rather  rejoice  in  the  present 
severe  sifting  of  the  character,  claims,  and 
evidences  of  Christianity,  satisfied  that  it 
must  issue  in  good.  Let  us  ever  distin- 
guish between  things  and  mere  circum- 
stances or  words.  Christianity  is  one 
thing,  be  it  said  again,  and  churches  are 
another.  Christianity  is  one  thin^,  and 
creeds  are  another.  Christianity  is  one 
thing,  and  even  the  best  of  its  schemes 
and  the  strongest  of  its  external  defences 
are  another.  And  the  time  may  be  come 
when  God  in  his  providence  is  to  strike  all 
these  crutches,  one  after  the  other,  away ; 
to  stamp  age  and  decrepitude  upon  them 
all ;  to  strip,  as  it  were,  our  religion  to  its 
native  power  and  simplicity,  and  not  till 
it  be  thus  stripped  sh^  it  be  able,  like  a 
strong  athlete,  to  gain  the  race ;  and  not 
till  it  be  reduced  to  its  primeval  elements 
will  God  probably  aid  tne  Christian  faith 
in  the  same  extraordinary  way  in  which 
he  aided  it  at  first.  We  say,  fearlessly, 
let  the  sifting  go  on.  Things  may  require 
to  be  worse  ere  they  are  better.  Let  in- 
tellectual men  continue  to  flock  away,  as, 
alas!  they  are  flocking  away,  from  our 
churches.  Let  philosophers  in  their  secret 
conclaves  take  the  untruth  of  Christianity 
for  granted ;  let  politicians  treat  it  simply 
as  an  earthly  fact  and  a  matter  of  mere 
policy;  let  misled  and  unhappy  men  o 
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genius  rave  at  it  as  an  "  old  Jew-lamp  that 
h:is  gone  out ;"  let  even  friendly  critics  of 
the  evidences  find  them  only  problemati- 
tical :  all  this  might  liave  been  expected, 
all  this  had  been  foretold,  all  tliis  is  rather 
to  be  desired,  all  this  never  touches  the 
real  merits  of  the  Christian  case,  nor  af- 
fects the  verdict  which  man's  heart  and 
conscience  have  long  ago  returned  in  favor 
of  real  Christianity ;  all  this,  even  while 
thinning?  our  professed  ranks,  ought  to 
intensi^  the  zeal,  hope,  and  activity  of 
those  that  remain ;  and  all  this  may  bring 
on  a  crisis,  when  men  in  tlieir  misery  ana 
darkness,  sick  of  mere  science  and  philoso- 
phy, shall  return  to  Christianity  again, 
and  say  to  a  Saviour  whom  they  had  re- 
jected, but  who  was  still  waiting  at  the 
wayside,  with  the  lamp  unquenched  in 
his  hand,  "  Lord,  to  whom  can  we  go  but 
unto  thee  ?  Thou  only  hast  the  words  of 
everlasting  life." 

A  friend  of  Perthes  writes  him,  and  he 
homologates  the  following  sentences :  "  It 
is  well  to  study  and  systematize  our  faith ;" 
but  it  is  incapable  of  demonstration  by 


any  theology.  Science  in  theolo^  is  no 
match  for  Straussism.  The  Church  mU 
stand  for  all  that,  but  theology  will  faU^ 
Peithes  himself  says:  '^It  was  throng 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  in  the  forms  of  sen- 
suality and  pride  that  I  came  to  reconiize 
my  need  of  redemption,  and  the  tratn  of 
God's  revelation  in  Christ.  Whoever  dis- 
dains this  way  will  wander  through  speca- 
lation  and  mystic  symbolism  to  Panth&> 
ism,  if  he  be  intellectuaL  Yon  say  the 
Church  has  need  of  science.  I  doubt  if 
any  one  was  ever  led  through  science  to 
faith  till  his  very  bones  and  marrow  quiv- 
ered under  this  question :  ^  Oh !  wretched 
man  that  thou  art !  who  shall  deliver  thee 
from  the  body  of  this  death  ?'  " 

We  close  this  article  by  strongly  re- 
commending these  volumes  to  every  one 
that  sympathizes  with  the  history  of  the 
German  mind;  to  all  who  admire  cha- 
racters where  high  intellect  is  surmounted 
and  sanctified  by  a  still  loftier  moral  nsr 
ture ;  and  to  all  who  delight  to  study  the 
life  and  the  death  of  a  meek  and  humble 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ. 


From    the    Edinburgh    Bevlew. 
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The  Session  of  1856  was  distin^uL*<hed 
by  a  movement  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  favor  of  the  legal  rights  of  mar- 
ried women,  which  was  one  of  tlie  most 
important  subjects  brought  before  the 
Legislature ;  and  we  trust  that  the  Ses- 
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Married  Persons.    London:   1857. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Chancellor  Cran* 
wortlCs  Marriage  and  Divorce  BUiL  By  the  lion. 
Mrs.  Norton.     3d  edition.    London:  1855. 

.S.  Macqueek's  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Husband 
and  Wife,    Loudon:  1849. 

4.  Die  EhescJieidungsfrage  vor  den  Preussischen 
Kammem,    Berlin:  1856. 


sion  of  1857  will  complete  this  amend- 
ment of  the  law  by  a  measure  alike 
demanded  by  justice,  good  policy,  and 
humanity.  The  Lord  ChanceQor  navine 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  Biu 
for  enabling  divorces  to  be  pronounced  in 
barticular  cases  by  a  judicial  tribunal, 
Lord  Lyndhurst  seized  the  opportonitj 
to  procure  the  insertion  of  some  dausefli 
which  should  secure  to  wives  ill-treated 
by  their  husbands  certain  pecumary  rightag 
though  divorce  be  not  obtainable.  In  the 
the  Lower  House,  Sir  Erskine  Perry 
brought  forward  certain  resolutions  for 
the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  rigid  rolea 
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of  the  Common  Law  with  the  more  libe- 
ral provisions  of  Courts  of  Equity  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  married  women  to  the 
enjoyment  of  property.  As  the  Divorce 
Bill  was  brought  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion to  allow  of  its  being  carried  through 
that  House,  and  as  the  Government  are 
pledged  to  introduce  a  Government  mea- 
sure on  the  subject,  we  propose  in  the 
present  article  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
law,  and  the  principles  of  legislation,  with 
reference  botn  to  tne  question  of  divorce 
and  to  the  rights  of  property  which  it  may 
be  expedient  to  comer  on  married  women. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  questions 
are  quite  distinct:  they  form  entirely 
seperate  subjects  for  legislation,  each 
involving  considerations  and  reasoning 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  views  which  Lord  Lynd- 
liurst  impressed  on  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  last  Session,  with  re- 
spect to  the  maintenance  and  position  of 
married  women  separated  from  their  hus- 
bands, should  find  a  place  rather  in  a  Bill 
regulating  the  property  of  husband  and 
wife,  than  in  an  organic  law  for  divorce. 
We  shall  therefore  consider  the  two  ques- 
tions separately. 

The  Irarliamentary  proceedings  of  last 
Session  on  this  question  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  convenient  form  in  the  useful 
volume  which  stands  at  the  head  of  these 
observations ;  and  this  treatise  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  from  the  long  experience,  the 
remarkable  sagacity,  and  excellent  senti- 
ments of  its  author.  Mrs.  Norton  has 
pleaded  the  same  cause  with  more  than 
her  wonted  eloquence,  energy,  and  warmth 
of  feeling  in  her  "  Letter  to  the  Queen," 
which  rapidly  passed  through  no  less  than 
three  editions ;  and,  although  we  do  not 
entirely  concur  with  these  accomplished 
writers  in  their  estimate  of  the  evils  of 
the  existing  law,  or  in  all  the  measures 
proposed  for  the  amendment  of  it,  we 
cordially  recconunend  these  publications 
to  the  consideration  of  our  readers  and  of 
the  Legislature.  The  time  is  past  when 
the  law  could  annihilate,  by  a  notion,  the 
riglits  of  one  half  of  society,  and  re- 
pudiate the  claims  of  that  portion  which 
stands  most  in  need  of  legal  protection. 
The  problem  we  have  to  solve  is,  how  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  both  parties  from 
violation  under  the  pretext  of  matrimo- 
nial  authority,  without    impairing    the 


strength  and  sanctity  of  that  obligation 
in  those  more  numerous  cases  in  which  it 
is  itself  the  best  guardian  of  mutual  hap- 
piness and  security. 

Divorce  in  the  early  Christian  Church, 
like  the  institute  of  marriage  itself^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  governed  more  by  the 
Koman  law  than  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Fathers  or  by  any  supposed  injunctions  in 
the  Gospel.  During  the  better  times  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  Reman  husband  was 
only  permited  to  put  away  his  wife  on  the 
pounds  of  her  adultery,  of  designs  by  her 
against  his  life,  or  (quaintly  enough)  of  her 
employment  of  false  keys.  Subseqeuntly 
a  similar  power  was  given  to  an  injured 
wife  in  gross  cases  of  wrong.  As  each 
party  was  thus  invested  with  the  right  of 
divorce,  it  soon  followed  that  mutual  con- 
sent was  deemed  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  tie  without  any  other  cause. 
The  shameful  extent  to  which  this  liberty 
was  carried,  we  know  from  Juvenal  and 
other  satirists  under  the  Empire.  Justin- 
ian was  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors 
to  impose  restrictions  on  divorce,  which 
he  did  by  abolishing  mutual  consent  as 
one  of  the  grounds,  and  by  limiting  it  to 
certain  grave  causes.  The  early  Fathers 
were  divided  in  their  views  as  to  the  law- 
fulnes  of  any  dissolution  of  marriage :  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Epiphanius,  and  some  of  the 
early  councils  allowed  it  in  the  case  of 
adultery,  as  the  Greek  Church  does  to 
this  day ;  but  St.  Augustin  was  of  a  dif* 
ferent  opinion;  and  his  views  have  pre- 
vailed with  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  declared  the  law 
of  the  Church  to  be  that  marriage  was  a 
sacrament  and  indissoluble. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  Protestants 
were  unanimous  in  holding  that  marriage 
was  not  a  sacrament,  and  as  they  deemed 
that  divorce  on  just  grounds  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Scripture,  the  Popish  tenet  of 
indissolubility  of  marriage  was  luuversally 
rejected.  In  England  at  the  present  day, 
marriage,  no  doubt,  is  indissoluble  by  law,  , 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  Private  Act 
of  the  Legislature  to  dissolve  the  knot ; 
but  that  such  was  not  the  doctrine  at  the 
Reformation  is  clearly  proved  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Marquess  of  Northamp- 
ton's case,  and  by  the  Reformatio  Legum 
JEcclesicMticarumy  which  was  compiled  by 
the  leading  ecclesiastics  of  the  day,  under 
a  commiBSion  from  Henry  VHI.  In  Lord 
Northampton's  case,  he  divorced  his  wife 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  a  mensd  et  toro 
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for  adulteiy,  and  married  again.  The 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  second 
marriage  being  raised  before  the  King's 
Council,  it  was  referred  to  a  Commission 
of  Delegates,  consisting  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Cranmer,)  and  nine  other 
bisliops,  who,  having  taken  the  opinion  of 
learned  civilians,  pronounced  the  marriage 
to  be  valid.  Tno  Reformatio  Legum 
Ecdesicutticartifn^  which  was  chiefly  the 
work  of  Cranmer,  recommended  that  in 
cases  of  adulterv,  malicious  desertion,  long 
absence,  or  capital  enmities,  the  marriage 
should  be  dissolved,  with  liberty  to  the 
injured  party  to  marry  again.  But  as 
Edward  V  I.  died  before  the  reforms  thus 
proposed  in  Ecclesiastical  Law  could  be 
embodied  in  a  statute,  the  law  remained 
unaltered. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  which 
retained  jurisdiction  over  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  marriage  contract,  admin- 
istered the  old  canon  Taw  of  Europe,  and 
as  High  Church  views  and  a  tendency  to- 
wards Rome  prevailed  so  strongly  in 
those  tribunals,  England  should  have  pur- 
sued a  different  course  from  other  Fro- 
testant  countries,  and  should  have  revert- 
ed to  the  old  Popish  doctrine  of  the  indis- 
solubility of  marriage.  Accordingly,  in 
1601,  this  was  solemnly  adjudged  to  be 
the  lawm  the  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
when,  according  to  the  reporter  of  the 
decision,  the  former  opinion  that  a  divorce 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  adultery 
was  a  divorce  a  vifiddo  matrimonii^  was 
changed,  aud  adultery  was  held  to  be  only 
ground  for  a  divorce  a  mensd  et  toro. 

From  that  decision  arose  the  necessity 
of  an  i^peal  to  Parliament  to  dissolve,  by 
the  inherent  powers  of  the  Legislature, 
the  binding  effects  of  a  marriage  contract. 
This  course  was  not  resorted  to  till  1669, 
when  Lord  Koos  successfully  carried  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Similar  measures  were 
adopted  in  the  same  century  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield ; 
and  these  three  cases,  which  are  all  that 
occurred  up  to  the  commencement  of  1 700, 
Mr.  Macqucen  tells  iis,  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  modem  practice  of  dissolving 
marrLiges  by  special  Act  of  Parliament. 

It  appears  by  returns  which  have  been 
furnished  tliat  about  four  marriages  arc 
thus  dissolved  ainiually  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  sole  caur^es  which  are  re- 
cognised by  the  Legislature  as  grounds 


for  enacting  such  aprivUegium  are,  adul- 
tery on  the  part  of  die  wife,  and  adoltery, 
accompaniea  by  aggravating  circumBtaii- 
ces,  on  the  part  ofthe  husband. 

We  may  complete  this  abort  statement 
as  to  the  law  and  practice  of  obtuning  a 
divorce  in  England,  by  adding,  that  the 
ordinary  course,  in  conformity  with  the 
requisites  of  the  Legislature  previous  to 
passing  an  Act,  is,  a  civil  action  for  da- 
mages by  the  husband  against  the  adul- 
terer in  the  Common  Law  Courts,  and  a 
suit  by  the  husband  against  the  wife  for 
a  divorce  a  menad  et  tora  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court.  Li  the  case  of  an  injured 
wife,  the  action  at  law  is,  of  course,  not 
brought.  The  cost  of  these  different  pro- 
ceedings, and  ofthe  prosecution  of  a  Bill 
throu^  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
dissolve  the  marriage,  is  usually  estimated 
at  a  thousand  or  twelve  bundled  pounds. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  riaes  that 
the  present  state  of  the  law  oannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  The  speotade  of  four 
or  five  wealthy  individuals  every  year  be- 
ing allowed  to  obtain  relief  from  a  domes- 
tic grievance  by  purchasing,  as  it  were,  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  is  so  outrageous,  so 
contrary  to  the  boast  of  equal  laws  and 
equal  justice,  which  we  aU  assume  ouf 
Constitution  confers  on  the  community, 
that  directly  the  question  is  onoe  distinct- 
ly raised,  there  is  obviously  no  issue,  ex- 
cept in  the  total  abolition  of  divorce,  or 
in  a  law  which  shall  open  the  remedy  to 
all  classes. 

If  marriage  be  considered  a  mere  civil 
contract  independent  of  any  sacramental 
obligation  which  rehgion  may  superinduce, 
it  would  appear  to  follow  firom  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  contracts,  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  dissolved  at  anj  time  by  the  will 
of  the  contracting  parties.  Two  persons 
soeldng  mutual  happiness,  and  believing 
it  to  be  attainable  by  embracing  the  mar- 
ried state,  enter  into  what  are  called  the 
bonds  of  matrimony ;  but  if  experience 
proves  that  they  have  made  a  nustake,  and 
that  instead  of  happiness  they  have  pro- 
duced misery,  instead  of  love,  loathmg, 
the  argument  is  plausible  that  the  law 
ou^ht  to  allow  them  to  unrivet  those  chains. 
which  they  have  voluntarily  assumed. 

But  this  argument,  which  appears  in 
all  discussions  on  the  Divorce  question^ 
was  never  better  answered  than  by  M.  de 
Portalis,  in  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  under  Na- 
poleon I.,  when  the  chapter  on  Divorce  iu 
the  Code  Civil  was  under  review: 
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"Le  mariage,  diton,  est  un  contrat;  oui, 
dans  sa  forme  exterieure,  il  est  de  la  mSme  na- 
ture que  les  autres  contrats ;  mais  il  n^est  plus 
un  contrat  ordinaire  quand  on  Tenvisage  en  lui- 
m^me  dans  son  principe  et  dans  see  effets. 
Serait-on  libre  de  stipuler  un  terme  h  la  dur6e 
dc  ce  contrat,  qui  est  essentiellement  perpetuel, 
puisqu^l  a  pour  objet  de  perpetuer  Tesp^ce 
humain?    Le  legislateur  rougirait  d^autoriser 

expressement  une  pareille  stipulation 

Le  mariage  a  encore  un  autre  caractdre :  il  ne 
subsiste  pas  pour  les  ^poux  seuls ;  11  subsiste 
pour  la  soci6t6,  pour  les  enfans ;  il  6tablit  une 
famine." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  other  grounds 
must  be  found  for  the  propriety  of  divorce 
than  those  which  apply  to  the  rescinding 
of  an  ordinary  contract. 

The  only  grounds  which  can  operate 
upon  a  legislature,  assuming  that  divorce 
is  not  forbidden  by  any  precept  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  the  effects  produced  upon  so- 
ciety and  morals  by  holding  the  married 
knot  to  be  indissoluble.  Unfortunately 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  any  moral  ^ange 
by  which  to  determine  the  operation  of 
divorce  on  society.  Catholic  writers  in- 
veigh loudly  against  the  ordinary  effects 
of  Protestantism  La  relaxing  the  sanctity 
of  marriage,  and  in  introducing  the  most 
frivolous  grounds  of  divorce.  Protes- 
tants, on  the  other  hand,  point  out  the  de- 
pravation of  morals  in  Catholic  countries  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  an  opposite  system. 

If  we  refer  to  statistics,  the  feiots  which 
offer  themselves  point  at  no  clear  conclu- 
sion in  favor  of  either  view ;  for  while  the 
divorces  in  Prussia,  whose  Protestant 
population  is  under  ten  millions,  amount 
on  an  average  to  2,939  per  annum,  the 
divorces  in  Scotland,  which  is  more  ex- 
clusively Protestant  than  Prussia,  with  a 
population  of  three  millions,  only  amount 
to  37  per  annum.  Agam,  although  the 
illegitimate  children  who  are  bom  in  one 
Catholic  country  (Bavaria)  amount  to  1  in 
5,  it  appears  that  in  those  provinces  of 
Prussia  where  divorce  is  allowed,  that  is, 
in  the  Protestant  provinces,  the  illegiti- 
mate births  amount  to  1  in  12,  whereas  in 
the  Rhine  provinces,  which  are  exclusively 
Catholic,  such  birtha  only  amoimt  to  1  in 
26.'*'     Catholic  Ireland  as  compared  with 

*  The  following  table  was  latelj  cited  in  the  PranUii  Ohaixi* 
ber  on  a  dlscosslon  of  the  dlrorce  question: 


Illegitimate  birtha 

Province  of  Prussia  liDl8*6A 
Posen  ♦»  18T9 
Brandenburgh  10*77 
WestphalU       %4-OS 

Rihne  Proyinces     **      16-8T 


DiToroea  per  100,000 
SS 

88 
8 
9 


Protestant  Scotland  affords  a  similar  exam- 
ple. Moreover,  on  comparing  the  results 
which  facts  of  this  nature  present  in  a  Pro- 
testant country,  which  allows  of  divorce, 
(Prussia,)  in  a  Protestant  country  which 
does  not  practically  allow  of  divorce  (Eng- 
land,) and  in  a  Catholic  country  where  (£- 
vorce  is  entirely  forbidden,  (F5-ance,)  the 
moral  statist  will  not  find  conclusions  to 
support  any  positive  theory.* 

On  the  whole,  the  correct  inference 
seems  to  be  that  the  state  of  morals  in  a 
nation  is  influenced  by  other  causes  than 
the  existence  or  absence  of  a  legal  power 
to  divorce. 

Clear  grounds  then  being  absent  by 
which  to  determine  the  propriety  of  di- 
vorce as  a  civil  institution,  it  is  probable 
that  the  question  will  be  decided  by  Pro- 
testants more  as  a  matter  of  feeling  than 
of  argument.  Public  opinion  at  present 
appears  to  be  strongly  in  fevor  of  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  adultery  by  the  wife ; 
Lord  Lyndhurst  and  other  champions  of 
the  fair  sex  are  for  giving  equal  rights  to 
the  women  where  the  husband  is  the  of- 
fender ;  and  even  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  Bill  which  they  framed,  has  extended 
the  categories  under  which  injured  wives 
may  claim  divorce.  But  we  believe,  if 
the  choice  lies  between  the  unlimited 
power  of  divorce  which  prevails  in  many 
P^rotestant  countries,  and  the  total  absence 
of  divorce  which  practically  exists  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  instinctive  good  sense  as 
well  as  good  feeling  of  the  country  would 
be  nearly  unanimous  in  &vor  of  the  eziat- 
ingstate  of  things. 

The  different  forms  which  marriage  hts 
assumed  in  different  parts  of  the  world — 
polygamy  with  one  nation,  polyandry 
with  another,  compared  with  tne  mstltii- 
tion  80  thoroughly  European,  of  mono- 
gamy— ^prove  conclusively  that  the  union 
of  one  man  to  one  woman  for  life,  consi- 


*  Number  of  lUegitimate  BirUts.  —  PniS8ia»  1  in 
13*56;  England  1  in  16;  France,  1  in  13*77;  Facia, 
1  in  3-79. 

On  this  comparison,  the  country  which  allows  of 
divorce  would  appear  to  present  the  worst  state  of 
morals  of  the  three;  and  the  unexpected  result 
shown  by  the  French  returns  seems  to  prove  that 
English  self-complacency  on  this  subject  is  somewhat 
exaggerated.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  returuB  fttm 
Bavaria  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  female 
purity,  judged  by  this  test,  is  far  greater  in  the  Pro- 
testant provinces  where  divorce  is  allowed,  than  ift 
the  Catholic  districts  where  it  is  not ;  in  the  former, 
illegitimate  bu-ths  being  1  in  12*49,  in  the  latter  1 
in  3-81. 
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dcred  merely  as  a  human  institution,  is  ] 
the  wisest,  the  most  stable  foundation  for 
a  civilized  society  that  has  been  framed  by 
the  wit  of  man,  or  by  the  sanction  of  reli- 
gion. Experience  as  fully  proves  that 
that  state  of  society  which  encourages 
great  facility  of  divorce  has  alwaj's  been 
marked  by  notable  depravation  of  morals. 
But  it  seems  to  admit  of  equally  clear  de- 
monstration, that  when  once  the  princii)le 
of  divorce  Ls  admitted,  it  is  impossible 
logically  to  draw  any  line  by  wliich  it 
shall  be  restrained  within  due  bounds. 

Adultery  by  the  wife  ap[>ears  to  most 
Protestants  to  be  a  just  ground  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  legal  cohabitation.  I3ut 
why  ?  Because  it  destroys  the  aim  and 
object  of  conjugal  life,  and  forbids  its  ever 
being  accomplished.  If  this  principle  is 
carried  out  to  its  consequences,  it  wiU  be 
found  to  embrace  innumerable  cases.  The 
IMll  of  the  House  of  Lords  specifies  five 
dilferent  grounds  for  divorce. 

1.  Adultery  by  the  wife. 

2.  Adultery  by  the  husband,  accompa- 
nied with  cruelty,  or  (3)  with  incest,  or 
(4)  witji  bigamy,  or  (5)  with  wilful  de- 
sertion. But  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  Com- 
mittee, proposed  four  other  cases  as  just 
grounds  for  divorce  in  favor  of  the  wife  ; 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  hold  that  in  all 
such  cases  the  aim  and  object  of  conjugal 
life  are  not  equally  defeated.*  With  re- 
spect to  what  appears  to  us  the  extremely 
objectionable  ground  of  divorce,  mutual 


conaentj  the  forcible  observatioiu  of  Lord 
Stowell  cannot  be  too  often  repeated : 


♦Tho  Allgomeinos  Landrocht,  or  Civil  Code  of 
Pnisaia,  prumulKAtod  by  Frederick  William  IL,  enu- 
meratos  scyentecii  distinct  fi^unds  of  divorce ;  tho 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  of  which  are :  (16,)  Groat 
Aversion;  (17.)  Mutual  Consent,  where  there  are 
no  children  (i>ei  kinderlosen  KJif/n.) 

This  word  Art7ic^r2os  (childk>as)  has  not  yet  received 
its  Gnal  construction  in  the  Prussian  lIeiw  Courts ; 
and  it  is  Btlll  doubtful  whether  it  means,  where 
there  are  no  children,  where  there  never  liavo  been 
children,  or  where  tliere  are  no  children  and  thero  is 
no  hope  of  havinj?  any. 

But  although  tho  moral  evils  of  facile  divorce  are 
clearly  perceived  and  deplored  by  the  f^overning 
cliissos  in  Prussia;  althougli  it  is  computed  that  from 
ono-third  to  nne-half  of  all  the  divorces  in  that  coun- 
try are  founded  on  tho  grounds  mentioned  in  tho  last 
paragraph,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  comprised  under 
the  term  caprice,  yet  tho  difllcultios  inherent  in  the 
subject  are  siicli,  when  a  verbal  definition  of  the 
causes  authorizing  divorce  has  to  be  framed,  that  al- 
though tho  ("Jovernmont  has  been  c:irefully  consider- 
ing the  subject  since  1825,  and  tho  Session  of  1851 
was  especially  occupied  with  a  Bill  framed  by  (xo- 
vemmout  with  tlie  view  of  remodelling  the  Iaw  of 
Divorce,  the  t:wk  has  hitherto  batHed  all  the  wisdom 
of  Prussian  stat'^mansliip. 


"  When  people  understand  that  they  wmM  liTe 
together,  except  for  a  Yerv  few  reasons  known 
to  the  law,  they  learn  to  softeQ.  by  mutual  ac- 
commodatioD,  that  yoke  which  they  know  they 
cannot  shake  off;  they  become  good  husbaiub 
and  wives,  from  the  necessity  of  remaining  hus- 
bands and  wives ;  for  necessity  is  a  powerfiil 
master  in  teaching  the  duties  which  it  imposes. 
If  it  were  once  understood  that  upon  mutual  dii^- 
gust  married  persons  might  be  legallT  separated, 
many  couples  who  now  pass  througn  the  worid 
with  mutual  comfort  might  have  been,  at  this  mo- 
ment, living  in  a  state  of  the  most  liceotioafl  and 
unreserved  immorality.*^ 

Yet  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  many 
cases  occur  in  married  life  to  which  no 
such  observations  are  applicable — cases  in 
which  mutual  disgust  as  completely  de- 
stroys the  object  of  conja^  lire  as 
adultery,  and  makes  cohabitation  eqaally 
impossible.  Cases  of  incompatiUlity  of 
temper  of  such  aggravatea  character 
occasionally  occur  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  two  persons  who  can  possibly  live  se- 
parate to  live  together.  Unless  grounds 
of  general  policy  intervene  (as  we  think 
they  clearly  do)  to  prevent  the  dissolution 
of  such  ill-assorted  imions,  it  is  diflSoolt  to 
resist  the  general  reasoning  which  de- 
mands that  the  happiness  of  two  indi- 
viduals should  not  be  sacrificed,  and  their 
morality  exposed  to  undue  temptation  by 
the  unyielding  fetters  of  the  law  of 
marriage. 

Exactly  similar  difficulties  to  those  now 
pressing  on  the  Prussian  Legislature  arose 
m  the  Conscil  d^Etat  under  Napoleon,  on 
the  occasion  we  have  alluded  to  above. 
Tho  subject  was  discussed  for  many  days 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  First  Uonsol; 
but  although  the  opmions  and  feelings  of 
the  eminent  men  who  sat  in  that  Council 
were  preponderating  against  incompati- 
bility of  temper  ana  mutual  consent  as 
grounds  for  divorce,  they  were,  never- 
theless, admitted  into  the  Code.  Napo- 
leon probably  assigned  the  true  gronnd 
for  their  admission.  "  Vouloir  n^admettre 
le  divorce  que  pour  cause  d'adultere  pa- 
bliquement  prouve  c^est  le  prosorire  abso- 
lumont :  car  d'un  cot6,  pen  d'adulteres 
pciivent  etrc  prouves;  de  Pautre  Q  est 
peu  d^hommcs  assez  ehontcs  pour  pro- 
clamer  la  turpitude  de  leur  epouse.*'  The 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  of  France,  by 
wliich  divorce  was  legalized,  were  however, 
abrogated  in  181G;   and  we  do  not  bo- 
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lieve  there  is  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  French  people  to  restore  them. 
Other  remedies,  snort  of  divorce  d  vinculo^ 
are  afforded  by  the  French  Law.* 

The  opinion,  we  believe,  is  universal 
amongst  the  educated  classes  in  French 
society  that  it  is  contrary  to  good  feeling 
and  good  taste  to  expose  the  frailties  of  a 
wife  to  the  publicity  of  a  Court  of  Justice. 
When  a  domestic  misfortune  of  this  class 
occurs,  it  is  deemed  wiser  and  better  to 
bow  before  it  in  silence ;  and  the  emanci- 
pation which  a  husband  may  gain  by  a 
public  expose  is  thought  to  be  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  injury  thereby  inflicted 
upon  the  children  and  upon  his  own 
character.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
similar  views  have  prevailed  among  the 
higher  classes  in  England  during  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  At  least,  it 
is  only  in  this  manner  that  we  can  account 
for  the  non-appearance  of  noble  suitors  in 
our  Law  Courts  in  that  class  of  actions 
which,  at  the  oommencement  of  this 
century,  called  forth  those  impassioned 
addresses  of  Ersldne  which  are  still  unri- 
valled in  the  forensic  eloquence  of  the 
English  bar. 

It  may  not  be  unsafe  to  predict,  that  if 
the  House  of  Commons  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate the  subject  of  divorce,  with  the 
view  of  introducmg  it  as  a  legal  institu- 
tion, they  will  find  that  various  grave 
questions  will  arise  for  solution,  such  as 

*  In  a  recent  Report  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  (August  1856)  the  Minister  of  Justice  states, 
that  in  1853  the  number  of  cases  of  Sipcaraiion  de 
Corps  submitted  to  the  French  Tribunals  was  1722 ; 
in  1854  the  number  was  1681.  Of  these  1681  cases, 
1410  were  for  ill-treatment,  116  for  adultery  hy  the 
wife,  109  for  adultery  by  the  husband,  46  for  con- 
demnations to  infamous  punishmenta  Moreover,  in 
these  cases,  1242  separations  were  granted,  174 
were  dismissed,  and  265  were  abandoned  on  the  re- 
conciliation of  parties  by  the  Judge.  In  relating 
these  facta  Mr.  Macquecn  remarks:  "The  moral 
spectacle  presented  by  these  returns  is  not  depress- 
ing, the  greatness  of  the  French  population  being 
cousidered.  The  total  number  of  separations  is  little 
more  than  1200.  Only  225  ore  for  adultery.  The 
others,  about  1000,  are  for  outrages,  cruelty,  and 
penal  misconduct.  The  question  is.  Does  anything 
like  the  half  of  that  number  of  similar  delinquencies 
occur  every  year  in  England?  Are  they  without 
redress  ?  Is  it  fit  they  should  continue  so  7  "  The 
humber  of  applications  for  separaUona  de  biena  (a 
distinct  proceeding  from  tl*  atparationa  de  corps) 
was  4293 ;  but  of  these,  1281  were  refused  by  the 
Court.  The  number  of  married  couples  existing  in 
France  exceeds  six  millions:  consequently,  the 
annual  proportion  of  separations  de  corps  is  as  1  in 
5000  marriages,  and  of  siparaUons  de  hier^  as  1 
In  2000. 


are  not  touched  by  the  Bill  sent  down  bj 
the  House  of  Lords  last  Session.  That 
measure,  if  it  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
substitution  of  an  efficient  legal  tribunal 
for  the  joint  jurisdiction  hitherto  exercised 
by  Courts  of  Law,  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  and  by  the  House  of  Lords,  un- 
dubtedly  removes  a  great  blot  in  our 
system.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Bill  contains  prindples  of 
far  wider  application ;  that  if  divorce  is 
really  to  be  made  a  legal  remedy  appli- 
cable to  all  classes,  local  courts  of  some 
kind  of  other  must  be  invested  with  the 
jurisdiction;  and  that  the  Legislature, 
before  it  sanctions  the  introduction  of  di- 
vorce into  our  manners  as  a  leeal  right, 
available  both  to  poor  and  nch,  must 
clearly  define  the  principles  on  which 
alone  it  should  be  allowed. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  many  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  property  of 
married  women  which  are  pressing  for 
solution,  and  if  a  satisfactory  law  could 
be  passed  to  secure  to  women  their  own 
acquisitions  or  property  bequeathed  to 
them  by  their  frienoa,  it  would  go  far  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  any  alteration  in 
our  laws  with  regard  to  divorce. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  mis- 
conduct in  married  life  it  is  not  a  second 
marriage  that  is  sought  for  by  the  injured 
party,  but  relief  from  the  pressure  of  the 
marriage  law  affecting  property.  An 
injured  husband  seeks  to  throw  off  the 
liability  to  support  a  irorthless  wife,  a 
deserted  wife  seeks  to  protect  her  earn- 
ing from  a  profligate  husband.  Cases  of 
this  kind  occur  every  dav  in  society ;  they 
form  practical  substantial  grievances  ca- 
pable of  being  remedied  by  law,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  has  been 
pointedly  called  to  the  subject. 

It  appears  that  during  tne  last  Session 
upwards  of  seventy  petitions  with  84,000 
signatures  attached  have  been  mseDted 
to  Parliament,  complaining  of  the  law  of 
property  as  it  affects  married  women;  and 
if  such  petitions  are  to  be  weighed  pan- 
dere  non  numero^  it  wiU  be  found  that  the 
names  attached  comprise  some  of  the 
most  eminent  thinkers  of  our  day,  and 
nearly  all  the  distinguished  women  who 
have  made  the  present  such  a  remarkable 
epoch  of  female  literature. 

In  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
married  women  have  received  but  scanty 
justice  as  to  rights  of  property  under  the 
law  of  England.    The  codes  of  France, 
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Spain,  Prussia,  Austria,  Denmark, — o^ 
we  believe,  every  European  nation, — con- 
sider a  married  women  as  a  citizen  capable 
of  holding  property  and  of  entering  into 
contracts  under  certain  conditions ;  they 
admit  the  possibility  of  a  husband  exert- 
ing his  marital  rights  to  the  prejudice  of 
a  wife ;  and  they  invest  the  latter  with 
the  legal  means  of  protecting  her  pecu- 
niary interests.  Tlie  English  law  is  unique 
in  making  the  act  of  marriage  a  gift  of 
all  a  woman's  personal  property  to  her 
husband;  it  is  imiquo  in  vesting  in  her 
husband  all  subsequent  acquisitions  and 
bequests.  If  we  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  reason  of  this  divarication  of  English 
law  from  the  codes  of  the  other  Christian 
nations  of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  no 
clearly  recognized  line  of  policy  has 
dictated  the  rule,  but  that  it  has  gro\vn 
up  partly,  perhaps,  from  accident,  partly 
from  the  greater  portion  of  our  code 
being  judge-made  law,  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  judges  in  favor  of  husbands 
whose  interests  were  more  immediately 
brought  to  their  notice. 

The  early  English  law,  like  the  law  of 
all  the  Teutonic  races,  was  remarkably 
just  to  women,  and  herein  differs  greatly 
from  the  laws  of  other  early  nations  in 
similar  states  of  civilization.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  wife  took  on  her  husband's  death 
a  third  part  of  all  her  husband's  free- 
hold lands,  called  her  dower,  and  retained 
unaltered  by  the  act  of  marriage,  her 
own  landed  estates.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
husband,  by  way  of  mutuality,  obtained 
a  life-estate  in  his  wife's  lands  when  he 
survived  her,  but  only  in  cases  where 
there  had  been  a  child  bom  to  the  mar- 
riage. The  wife's  personal  property,  it  is 
true,  became  blended  with  the  personal 
property  of  the  husband,  and  was  at  his 
sole  disposition ;  but  she  became  entitled 
at  his  death  to  a  third  part  of  this  common 
stock,  or  to  one  half  of  it  if  there  were  no 
children.  The  formula,  therefore,  in  the 
Church  of  England's  office  of  matrimony, 
wherein  the  husband  assures  his  wife  at 
the  altar  that  he  endows  her  with  <zll  his 
worldly  goods,  was  wholly  significant  and 
true.  This  continued  to  be  the  theory  of 
the  law  as  to  the  mutual  rights  of  husband 
and  wife  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
But  it  became  altered  in  favour  of  hus- 
bands, as  Blackstone  informs  us,  "  by  im- 
perceptible degrees;"  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  not  that  the  Legislature  adopted 
any  new  principle,  but  that  the  judges 


gradually  sanctioned  the  attempts  of  hus- 
bands to  oust  their  wives  of  the  rights 
conferred  on  them  by  Common  Law. 
Thus,  the  Courts  recognized  the  Taliditj 
of  wills  by  which  men  devised  away  their 
whole  property,  including  the  widows 
share,  which  in  Scotland,  Germany^  Scandi- 
navia, and  in  most  parts  of  France,  re- 
remains  to  this  day  her  inalienable  pro- 
vision. So  also  witn  her  claim  to  dower, 
— judicial  decision  denied  it  to  the  widow 
out  of  the  equitable  lands  of  her  husband, 
but  the  claim  -  of  the  latter,  called  his 
courtesy  to  the  equitable  hrnds  of  his 
wife,  was  recognized.  Subsequent  deci- 
sions and  acts  of  the  Legislature  have 
now  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  rights 
of  widows  to  any  provision  at  all  out  of 
the  land  of  her  husband ;  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Macqueen  on  the  last  statute  which  was 
passed  on  this  subject,  in  1834. 

**  The  widow's  dower--on  the  fiiltb,  pemd- 
Ycnture,  of  which  she  has  married — is  by  this 
clause  put  under  the  absolute  power  of  the 
husband,  to  sustain,  to  abridire,  to  mutilate,  or 
to  destroy.  No  wife,  thererore,  can  be  saA 
under  this  law  unless  ^e  have  had  a  setdeinent 
Whether  that  is  a  fit  rule  for  an  enli^tened 
people  to  adopt  in  the  most  important  of  all 
contracts  I  leave  others  to  discuss ;  only  obEterr- 
ing,  that  if  husbands  were  uniformly  wise,  just^ 
and  generous,  the  enactment  might  pen  with- 
out comment  Looking,  however,  at  the  world 
as  it  is — ^remembering  that  husbands  are  occsr 
sionally  apt  to  be  improvident,  thoughtless, 
capricious — ^that  they  sometimes  even  quarrel 
with  their  wives,  and  upon  slender  ^fronnds — ^ 
that  they  are  not  always  firee  jfrom  smister  in*' 
fluences,  especially  in  their  knguishing  and 
dying  moments— and,  finally,  adrlnluig  to  the 
great  power  which  the  law  gives  them  in  other 
respects  over  the  wife's  propertf  and  person — 
this  provision  of  the  Act  does  seem,  upon  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  unsatiBfiictogy  and 
inexplicable  in  modem  legislation.** 

In  fiict,  it  may  be  said  that,  practically, 
the  widow's  right  to  a  life-estate  in  on^ 
tliird  of  her  husband's  landed  property  is 
as  completely  extinguished  as  is  her  right 
to  one-third  of  her  husband's  personality. 

By  the  law  of  England,  then,  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  transfers  to  the  husband 
the  whole  of  the  personal  property  of  the 
wife ;  it  also  vests  in  him  all  personal 
property  subsequently  acquired  hv  her, 
either  by  bequest,  by  donation,  or  by  her 
own  exertions ;  it  also  gives  hun  the  wA- 
ministration  of  her  landed  estates,  and  at 
her  death  the  possession  of  them  for  his 
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life,  if  there  should  chance  to  have  heen 
a  child  born  of  the  marriage.  The  right 
of  property  which  the  wife  acquires  by  the 
mariiage  are  a  possibility  of  succeeding 
to  one  third  of  the  husband^s  personal  es- 
tate, where  he  dies  intestate,  and  the  right 
of  dower  in  his  freehold  estates  if  he 
neglects  to  deprive  her  of  it.  She  also 
acquires  the  right  to  bind  her  husband  for 
necessaries  suitable  to  her  position  in  life, 
if  he  omits  to  supply  them,  for  although 
the  law  is  said  to  throw  upon  the  husband 
the  obligation  of  noiaintaming  his  wife, 
there  is  no  direct  mode  of  enforcing  this 
obligation,  except  in  the  case  of  paupers, 
where  a  wife  becomes  chargeable  to  the 
parish. 

As  the  law  regulating  the  right  of  a 
wife  to  bind  her  husband  by  her  con- 
tracts is  a  matter  that  comes  home  ^^  to 
the  business  and  bosom"  of  many,  we 
subjoin  a  precis  of  it,  which  we  gather 
principally  from  Mr.  Macqueen. 

This  power  is  founded  on  the  doctrine 
of  agency,  and  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
partner  to  bind  a  firm.  Wherever  a  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  husband  having  autho- 
rized his  wife  to  contract  the  debt,  the 
question,  as  a  question  of  fact^  is  for  the 
jury  to  determine.  But  as  jurors  are  apt 
to  be  influenced  by  discordant  views  on 
this  subject,  sometimes  sympathizing 
with  husbands  who  are  linked  to  extrava- 
gant wives,  sometimes  with  a  brother 
tradesman  who  is  prosecuting  his  claim,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  their  decisions 
are  somewhat  fluctuating.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  tendency  of  modern  juries 
is  to  iind  a  verdict  in  ikvor  of  husbands. 

The  law  in  this  respect  was  mainly  set- 
tled by  a  number  of  cases  brought  against 
an  unhappy  special  pleader,  to  whom  the 
Law-Reporters  generously  gave  the  pseu- 
donym of  Benedict.  Mrs.  Benedict  ap- 
pears to  have  been  most  ingenious  in  ob- 
taining credit  from  different  tradesmen, 
and  each  in  his  turn  tried  his  fortune  in 
the  Law  Courts  by  an  action  against  the 
husband.  From  these  cases  it  appears, 
that  when  a  wife  is  living  with  her  hus- 
band, if  in  the  ordinary  aaministration  of 
her  household  she  gives  orders  for  com- 
modities suitable  to  her  position  in  life, 
the  presumption  is,  that  she  has  the  autho- 
rity of  her  husband,  and  he  will  be  bound. 
But  in  such  case  he  may  rebut  such  pre- 
sumption of  law,  by  showing  that  the 
household  was  already  well  supplied,  and 
that  his  wile^s  orders  were  unwarranted. 


So  also  in  the  case  of  dress.  The  wife 
has  an  implied  authority  to  pledge  her 
husband's  credit  for  articles  suitalde  to 
her  station:  he  sees  the  dress  or  orna- 
ments which  she  wears,  and  therefore  but 
little  evidence  is  required  to  prove  his  as- 
sent to  the  orders  she  has  given.  But  if 
the  purchases  have  been  extravagant,  &r 
above  what  is  needed  by  the  position  of 
the  wedded  pair,  and  has  not  been  recog- 
nized or  sanctioned  by  the  husband,  the 
juiT  will  then  have  to  decide  whether  the 
wife  acted  with  or  without  th^  authority 
of  her  husband,  and  in  the  latter  case  he 
is  absolved.  Thus  in  a  recent  case,  where 
the  husband  was  sued  for  a  miliner's  bill, 
amounting  to  some  thousand  pounds,  for 
articles  furnished  to  the  wife  during  a 
single  season,  the  extravagance  of  the  bill 
alone  seems  to  have  justified  the  iury  in 
presuming  that  the  husband  had  given  no 
authority  to  contract  such  a  debt. 

When  the  wife  is  living  separate  from 
the  husband  a  different  rule  prevails,  as 
then  there  is  no  presumption  tnat  she  has 
authoritv  to  bind  him  even  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  law  requires  the  wife 
to  cohabit  with  her  husband,  and  if  she 
leaves  his  roof  and  contracts  debts,  it  is 
for  the  tradesman  who  supplies  her  to  as- 
certain that  the  separation  from  her  hus- 
band is  justifiable,  and  that  from  her  hus- 
band's conduct  towards  her  she  has  a 
right  to  pledge  his  credit.  Lord  Tenter- 
den,  who  laid  down  this  law  on  several  oc- 
casions, observed : 

**  When  a  wife  lives  with  her  husband  he  may 
in  general  be  taken  to  be  conversant  of  her 
contracts.  But  when  they  are  living  separate, 
it  is  for  the  party  seeking  to  charge  tiie  hus- 
band to  make  out  the  proof  that  he  is  liable. 
If  a  shopkeeper  wiU  sell  goods  to  every  one  that 
comes,  he  must  take  his  chance  of  being  paid. 
It  lies  on  him  to  make  out  bv  full  proof  his 
daim  against  any  other  person." 

The  cases  in  which  a  husband  is  liable 
where  a  separation  has  occurred  arise, 
first,  when  he  has  deserted  his  wife ;  se- 
condly, when  he  has  turned  her  out  of 
doors,  except  in  cases  of  her  adultery; 
thirdly,  when  his  misconduct  has  com- 
pelled her  to  quit  his  roof;  and  fourthly; 
where  the  separation  has  been  bv  mutual 
consent,  imless  he  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides her  with  a  separate  and  sufiicient 
maintenance. 

*  Where  an  officer  in  India  left  his  wife 
in  England  with  an  annual  allowance, 
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which  was  regularly  paid,  the  judge  held, 
iu  an  action  brought  against  the  husband 
for  goods  sold,  mat  uiis  was  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  case  of  separation,  but  that 
the  questions  for  the  jury  were,  first, 
whether  the  goods  supplied  were  necessa- 
ries, considering  the  nusband's  rank  in 
life ;  secondly,  whether  the  allowance  to 
the  ^vife  had  been  sufficient ;  and,  thirdly, 
whether  it  was  notorious  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  the  wife  was  living  in  a  style 
beyond  her  husband's  station.  The  jury 
found  a  verdict  on  all  points  in  fiivor  of 
the  husband. 

As  examples  of  the  unsystematic  man- 
ner in  which  the  English  law  has  dealt 
with  the  liabilities  of  a  husband  for  the 
acts  of  his  wife,  it  may  be  stated,  that  if 
she  prefer  articles  of  the  peace  against  him, 
he  is  liable  to  the  attorney  for  the  costs, 
on  the  ground  of  it  being  his  duty  to  pro- 
vide necessaries  for  his  wife.  But  he  is 
not  so  liable  if  she  indicts  him  for  an  as- 
sault ;  the  judge  quaintly  remarking,  that 
*'*'  it  cannot  be  mamtained  that  an  mdict- 
ment  agauist  the  husband  for  assaulting 
his  wife  is  a  necessary." 

It  has  been  seen  by  this  statement  of 
the  law  of  England,  that  it  is  extremely 
harsh  in  its  operation  on  married  women, 
so  far  as  property  is  concerned;  and  it 
must  strike  an  intelligent  foreigner  with 
wonder,  that  in  a  country  like  England, 
in  which  women  are  supposed  to  hold  so 
high  a  social  position,  a  law  of  this  charac- 
ter should  have  been  allowed  to  retain  its 
place  in  our  Corpus  Juris.  Wo  think  that 
this  point  has  been  well  explained  by  the 
Law  Amendment  Society,  who  have  drawn 
up  a  careful  and  Instructive  report  on  the 
Law  of  Property  as  it  affects  married  wo- 
men. They  say:  "the  unreasonableness 
of  the  Common  Law  of  England  on  this 
head,  and  its  unfitness  for  the  relations  of 
modern  civilized  life,  are  so  self-evident, 
that  the  Legislature  would  have  been 
called  upon  long  ago  to  enact  more  liberal 
and  larger  provisions,  had  not  Courts  of 
Equity  stepped  in  to  correct  the  antiquated 
rules  and  narshuess  of  Courts  of  Law." 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  by  the  phi- 
losophic student  of  our  laws  and  customs, 
to  note  tlie  mode  in  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, Courts  of  Equity  supported  by 
public  opinion  have  usurped  the  province 
of  the  Legislature  to  repeal  provisions  of 
the  Common  Law.  The  Common  Law, 
hi  giving  all  a  women's  personal  property 
to  her  husband,  proceeds  on  a  principle  at 


all  events  intelli^ble  and  distinct:  Tii^ 
that  as  the  charges  of  the  marriage  are 
thrown  upon  the  hnsbond,  the  proper^ 
also  should  be  placed  in  his  hiuids.  It 
seems  also  to  have  been  tacitly  recognized, 
that  submission  by  the  wife  to  her  hus- 
band, and  conjugal  harmony,  would  be 
best  promoted  by  denying  to  the  wife  all 
rights  of  separate  property. 

Now  this  reasoning  may  be  sound  or 
otherwise,  but  the  coarse  adopted   by 
Courts  of  Equity  which  have  sanctioned 
the  attempts  of  private  parties  to  conier 
separate  property  on  married  women,  is 
clearly  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the 
law.    It  is  also  in  violation  of  one  of  the 
leading   principles    of  equity  —  namely, 
that  equity  follows  the  law.    At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  various  great  men  occimy 
ing    the    woolsack  —  from    Lord    Hf  dt- 
tingham    downward  —  we^  have    recog- 
nized the  propriety  of  married  women  en- 
joying separate  property,  and  being  in- 
vested with  all  the  rights  of  ownership, 
have  done  much  to  soften  the  harshness  of 
the  Common  Law,  to  place  the  women  of 
the  upper  classes  on  a  par,  as  to  legal 
rights,  with  those  of  contmental  Europe, 
and  thus  far  to  render  the  interposition  of 
the  Legislature  less  imperative. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  in  a  few  sentences 
the  expedients  which  are  adopted,  or  the 
devices  which  have  received  uie  sanction 
of  Courts  of  Equity,  to  mitigate  the  se- 
verity of  the  Common  Law,  and  to  confer 
on  married  women  the  rights  of  property. 

It  ma^  bo  sufficient  to  say  that,  by 
transfernng  before  marriage  a  woman's 
personal  property  to  trustees,  the  sole  and 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  interest  or  di- 
vidends may  be  committed  to  herself 
She  ma^,  also,  in  many  cases,  have  as  com- 
plete disposition  of  what  is  called  her  se- 
parate estate  as  if  she  were  single  ;  and 
by  the  law  of  England,  which  herein  di^ 
fers  from  many  codes,  a  single  woman  oi- 
joys  exactly  the  same  rights  of  property 
as  a  man.  But  in  order  to  protect  mar- 
ried women  from  the  influence  of  dieir 
husbands,  a  clause  called  the  ^^  Non-anti- 
cipation Clause,"  was  invented,  daring 
the  last  century,  by  some  skilfiil  conveys 
anccr ;  and,  having  received  due  sanction 
from  Lord  Chancellor  Thnrlow,  now  finds 
a  place  in  most  ante-nuptial  settiements. 
By  i\m  clause  a  married  woman  is  not  id- 
lowed,  under  any  emergency,  to  dispose 
of  the  principal  of  her  separate  estate. 
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A^^ ;  in  order  to  prevent  husbands 
obtaining  possession  of  legacies  and  (Jona- 
tions  made  to  the  wife,  Courts  of  Equity 
will  recognize  and  protect  the  property  as 
belonging  to  the  latter,  if  apt  words  are 
used  in  the  will  or  deed,  expressing  that 
the  separate  use  or  benefit  of  the  wife  is 
intended  by  the  donor. 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  no 
father  can  secure  an  mdependent  provi- 
sion for  his  daughter ;  no  woman,  what- 
ever the  amount  of  her  personal  estate 
may  be,  can  rescne  it  from  her  fnture  hus- 
band, unless  an  attorney  be  at  hand  to 
frame  the  requisite  provisionB  which  shall 
evade  the  grasp  of  the  Common  Law, 
Moreover,  a  legacy  or  gift  to  a  married 
woman,  for  the  express  purpose  of  secui'- 
ing  her  a  sufficient  maintenance,  can  never 
be  safely  made  without  the  interposition' 
of  men  skilled  in  the  law,  and  the 
ploymcnt  of  technical  phrases. 

Two  mMu  objections  present  themselves 
to  this  state  of  things  :  First,  that  the  pal- 
liatives which  it  allows  to  a  harsh  provision 
of  the  law  are  only  available  to  those  who 
are  wealthy  enough,  provident  enough, 
and  siiffidcntly  well-informed  to  have  re- 
course to  professional  agents.  Secondly, 
that  there  are  many  cases,  even  among 
the  upper  classes,  where  these  palliatives 
have  no  operation — m  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, of  a  fortune  descendingupon  a  married 
woman  under  an  intestacy. 

With  respect  to  the  first  objection,  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  embraces  the  case 
<if  the  great  majority  of  the  women  of  En- 
;rland.  Lord  Lj-ndhurst  remiirked  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
marriages  celebrated  in  England  are  con- 
tracted without  any  settlements  at  ail ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  applies  not  only 
to  the  lower  classes,  but  to  all  those  classes 
engaged  in  trade,  or  other  callings,  who 
have  no  fixed  capital  or  property  to  be 
BO  settled.  To  all  who  marry  without  any 
previous  settlement,  the  Common  Law,  an 
we  have  above  stated  it,  applies  In  all  its 
harshness.  We  are  enabled  to  give  a  few 
examples  of  the  operation  of  the  law 
amongst  the  industrious  clauses.  The 
first  is  a  letter  addressed,  during  the  last 
Session,  to  a  member  of  the  Legislature  ; 
and,  frompersonal  inquiries  wliich  we  have 
iiiiide  into  the  circumstances,  we  beheve 
tl[:it  the  principal  facta  may   be   relied 

■■  I  wns  married  at  an  e»riy  age,  bcini'  not  yet 
sixteen,   having   lost   both   my   pnrt'nls   many 
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years  before.  I  becune  acquainted  with  my 
husbond,  B,  T,,  whowasby  b«de  a  journeyman 
printer.  Prom  the  first  week  of  my  nuuried 
life  I  commenced  working  at  my  needle,  as  well 
as  peiforming  all  the  household  duties  such  as 
our  humble  state  required.  My  husband  con- 
tinued to  work  at  his  business  as  a  printer  du- 
ring three  years  afler  we  were  married:  but 
the  nature  of  bis  occupation  was  very  precarious, 
he  not  holding  a  permanent  situation,  and  it 
being  the  time  of  the  panic.  However,  with 
our  joint  effort^  we  had,  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  oontrired  to  save  £50,  and  with 
that  sum  took  a  very  small  house  and  shop  in 

for  my  business  as  straw-hat  manu&ctiver, 

for  which  we  paid  rent  £26  per  annum, 

"  VeiT  shortly  after  our  removal  there,  my 
husband  discontinued  entirely  his  trade,  and 
we  lived  from  the  proceeds  of  my  budness,  the 
nature  of  the  same  preventing  the  possibili^  of 
a  man  being  either  industriously  or  actively  en- 
gaged in  it  We  there  continued  some  short 
time.  I  had  been  very  prosperous  in  tiiat  small 
way ;  and  at  that  period,  being  arrived  at  the 
age  of  tnenty-one,  I  received  a  small  proper^ 
left  me  on  my  mother's  side;  he,  as  the  law 
prevents  a  married  woman  receiving  money 
without  the  husband's  signature,  took  possession 
of  it 

"  We  then  removed  to  larger  business  pre- 
mises, situated ;  and  1  can  affirm,  except- 
ing in  cases  of  indispositiou,  I  never  quitted  my 
business,  and  frequently  in  the  busy  season 
have  worked  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  in- 
cessanUy.  From  that  time  forward  I  continued 
increasing  my  business  until  we  took  fresh  pre- 
mises in ,  for  which  we  paid  £310  per  an- 
num. I  was  at  that  time  making  money  very 
rapidly,  my  husband  still  continuing  out  of 
business,  and,  as  necessarily  followed,  be  had 
the  control  of  my  business.  I  still  continued 
to  increase  my  business  largely,  making  money 
&st  Hy  husband  became  estremely  scdflsa 
and  dissipated :  having  by  nature  a  very  weak 
mind,  he  formed  bad  associations,  and  fWim  them 
commenced  all  the  misery  of  myself  and  family. 
He  was  also  exceedingly  whimsical  in  his  seu- 
ishness,  indulging  himself  in  everything  that 
money  could  procure ;  took  lessons  in  writing, 
music,  had  a  French  master,  a  riding  master,  and 
look  lessons  in  swimming. 

"  Things  went  on  ftx>m  bad  to  worse,  until  at 
last  it  was  no  common  occurrence  for  him  to  ab- 
sent himself  for  four  orttvemonths  together,  re- 
turning only  in  the  daytime  to  take  the  proceeds 
of  my  business.  IntheyearlS — ,  my  husband 
was  supporting  two  women  in  one  apartment 
I  discovered  the  residence  of  the  relatives  of  one 
of  them,  and  finally  took  her  to  them,  hoping 
she  would  be  prevented  continuing  the  acquaint- 
ance. I  also  took  away  at  the  same  time  an 
iron  chest  containing  the  titie-deeds  of  the  va- 
rious properties  he  had  acquired  by  my  labors — 
leases  of  houses,  railway  stock,  Fast-India  stock, 
tc.  &c. ;  and  I  managed,  by  the  kindness  of  a 
fHend,  to  keep  it  secured  from  him  during  six 
months.  Butattfae  endofthattime,myhuBband, 
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finding  that  he  could  not  get  any  more  dividends, 
or  rents,  or  money  to  squander  on  his  paramours, 
returned  to  my  house,  and,  after  many  protesta- 
tions that  all  he  desired  was  to  live  respectably 
and  retrieve  his  character,  and  live  with  me  and 
our  children,  of  whom  we  had  seven  living,  I 
listened  to  his  tale  and  gave  him  back  all  his 
property,  or  rather  mine,  wi(;}iout  any  condi- 
tions. 

*'  This  was  on  a  Friday ;  and  on  the  Sunday 
following,  whilst  I  and  my  children  were  at 
church,  my  husband  absented  himself,  having 
taken  with  him  hLs  personal  property,  leaving 
me  with  my  children  perfectly  destitute;  and 
from  that  day  to  the  present  time  we  have  never 
seen  him.  He  then  converted  all  the  property 
into  money,  and  left  me  penniless,  having  sold 
the  lease  of  the  house  in  which  I  had  carried  on 
business. 

*'  As  the  law  allows  a  married  woman  no  po- 
sition, I  was  compelled  to  live  upon  the  charity 
of  my  friends  until  my  sons  should  attain  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  Wo  then,  through  the  con- 
tinued kindness  of  friends,  obtained  the  lease  of 
another  house,  where  I  with  my  daughters 
carry  on  a  small  business  for  our  daily  subsist- 
ence— ^being  a  servant  to  my  son,  as  the  law 
allows  a  nuirried  woman  nothing  in  her  own 
ris^ht  But,  being  gifted  (for  a  woman)  with 
great  business  capabilities,  I  continue  to  subsist; 
although,  after  toiling  for  twenty-nine  years,  as 
natural  consequences  I  find  my  strength  and 
energies  considerably  impaired. 

"  Still  I  slmll  not  consider  what  I  have  suffered 
in  vain,  if  this  my  simple  case  could  be  of  the 
smallest  iitility  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
my  countrywomen." 

A  case  mentioned  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
in  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  type  of  a  very 
nninerous  class  under  the  present  law. 
An  industrious  woman  in  Belgravia  having 
been  deserted  by  her  husband,  set  up  in 
business  as  a  lady's  shoemaker,  and  met 
with  great  success ;  but  after  three  years' 
attention  to  her  trade,  the  husband,  dis- 
covering that  there  was  aomothing  to  be 
got,  smldenly  made  bis  appearance,  swept 
oit'  the  furniture  and  the  stock-in-trade, 
collected  the  outstanding  debts,  and  again 
disappeared  with  his  ])aramour.  Again 
and  again  this  operation  baa  been  per- 
formed ;  and  only  the  other  day  a  crowd 
was  collected  at  a  shop  in  the  Pantech- 
nicim  to  witness  the  acts  of  a  husband 
(who,  we  are  happy  to  think,  is  not  an 
Englishman)  asserting  his  rights  of  pro- 
perty under  English  law. 

Here  is  another  case  of  the  same  class 
detailed  in  a  letter  by  a  la<ly  : 

"  I  v.sis  in  Paris  in  184-,  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  B.,  who  took  me  tea  niilUner,  Madame 
M ,  in  the  Rue  Castiglione.     She  was  an 


American  from  one  of  the  CarolinaSy  ttud,  being 
very  clever,  and  enga^nz  in  her  auumere,  she 
was  a  great  favorite  with  English  Yiaitors.  Her 
husband  was  a  great  profligate,  and  lived  aepa- 
rate  from  her,  but  he  was  encouraged  to  oome 
to  her  tea-table  on  Sunday  evening,  when  die 
paid  him  a  weekly  sum  for  his  expenses.  Some 
English  ladies  of  rank  promised  Madame  IL 
good  patronage  if  she  seiiled  in  London,  and  in 
an  evU  hour  for  her  prospects  she  determined  to 
do  so.  She  was  very  successful,  and  very  osn- 
fiil ;  but  her  husband  found  out  her  abocWy  and, 
to  her  horror  and  surprise,  collected  ill  her 
monies  due,  seised  everything  she  possessed, 
and,  turned  adrift  in  the  worlf  she  returned  Id 
just  and  equitable  France.  '  Oh  I  Madame  &," 
she  exclaimed  to  me  before  she  went,  ^  how 
you  live  in  such  a  country  as  tins  V 
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If  wo  descend  lower  in  the  social  scaler 
we  shall  find  innumerable  cases  of  the 
tyranny  and  injustice  which  the  law  now 
allows  a  husband  to  exercise  over  his 
wife^s  acquisitions.  The  husband,  in  the 
following  instance,  ought  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  treadmill;  but,  according  to 
law,  he  was  only  doing  what  he  would 
with  his  own : 

'*A  respectable  woman  named— -^  having 
been  many  years  in  service,  had  saved  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  when  she  was  sooglit 
in  marriage  by  a  man  of  suitable  age  «id  plaus- 
ible manners,  and  their  weddinc  shortly  took 
place.  She  had  given  her  "  bank  bodk"  to  her 
husband,  but  on  the  very  day  of  the  wedding 
he  said  to  her,  "  I  have  not  such  good  health  as 
I  used  to  have,  and  do  not  feel  equal  to  sap- 
porting  a  wife ;  therefore  I  think  you  had  better 
go  back  to  service."  The  woman,  as  might  be 
su|)poscd,  in  a  state  of  indignation,  replied, 
"  Very  well,  I  will  go  back  to  service  immedi- 
ately, but  give  me  back  my  bank-book.'* 
''  Why/*  replied  he,  "  as  I  don^t  feel  able  to 
work  just  now,  I  require  the  money,  but  you 
can  go  as  soon  as  yon  like.**  So  she  tunied 
away  too  heart-broken  to  speak,  left  the  vaga- 
bond, who  had  gone  through  the  nuurnape  cere- 
mony as  the  only  legal  means  of  obtaimng  her 
money,  and,  returning  to  service,  has  never  seen 
him  since.     I  had  all  this  firom  her  own  lips." 

We  will  mention  another  case  which 
illustrates  the  rights  of  the  husband  to  dis- 
pose of  his  property  by  will : 

*  *  A  lady  whose  husband  had  been  unsacoesrfbl 
in  business  established  herself  as  a  milliner  in 
Manchester.  After  some  years  of  toil  ab»  real- 
ized sufficient  for  the  fiimily  to  live  upon  com- 
fortably ;  the  husband  having  done  notUng 
meanwhile.  They  lived  for  some  time  in  eaar 
circumstances  after  she  gave  up  business^  tnd 
then  the  husband  died,  bequeathmg  aU  hia  wife's 
earnings  to  his  own  illegitin»te  children.     At 
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the  age  of  sixQr-tfro  she  we  compelled,  in  order 
to  gain  her  bread,  to  return  to  bosmeaB." 

The  following  inadent  in  one  of  these 
melancholy  histories  of  domeetic  treachery 
is  thna  related  by  the  solicitor  of  the 
parties : 

"  A  foung  kdy,  ^  o^  eloped  &am  the  hoiue 
of  her  parents  with  a  military  officer.  She  was 
possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  conusting 
of  stock,  standing  in  her  own  name,  in  the  pub- 
lic funds.  I  was  immediately  called  upon  by 
her  mother,  a  lady  of  rxnk,  and  together  we  ar- 
rived at  the  church,  in  time.  The  marrii^  had 
not  been  celebrated.  But  no  legal  opposition  ' 
could  be  offered.     The  marriage  was  therefore  . 

KBtponed  for  four-and-twanty  hours  only —  < 
ing  all  the  re^te  that  could  be  obtained — on 
the  understanding  that  consent  would  not  be 
withheld,  and  that  the  lady's  portion  should  be 
settled.  In  ttie  short  interral  articles  for  a  set- 
tlement  to  be  subsaquendy  made  wore  prepared. 
Neither  time  nor  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
the  preparation  of  an  actual  settlement;  with 
the  appointment  of  trustees,  and  transfer  of  tiie 
stock.  The  articles  were  executed  in  the  vestry, 
and  were  attested  bj  the  officiating  clergyman. 
There  was  a  solemnity  in  the  transaotion  of  the 
aflair  which  inspired  me  with  some  confidence 
in  the  bridegroom.  But  reflection,  induced  by 
habits  of  business,  led  me,  unknown  to  the 
narties,  to  place  aititrinyiMOD  theladj's  stock. 
Notwithst&ndine  the  execution  of  the  articles, 
and  although  tne  draft  of  a  settlement  was 
framed  and  approved,  and  trustees  nominated, 
tlie  husband  and  his  solicitor,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  latter,  prepared  with  evidence  of  the 
mairisge,  identity,  etc,  went  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  wife's 
stock,  without  her  knowledge,  in  exercise  of  the 
maritid  rights  of  the  husband.  Thej  were  pre- 
vented by  the  distriaga*.  The  stock  was  saved 
and  settled,  in  spite  of  marital  rights.  The 
soUcitor  of  the  husband  was  to  have  received 
£6D0  for  his  pro/ettional  advice  and 


It  may  be  said,  and  we  belieTe  with 
justice,  that  the  oaaes  we  have  been  citing 
arc  esceptionaL  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  good  sense,  good  feeling,  defer- 
ence to  public  opinion,  undoubtedly  ope- 
rate upon  husbands  to  prevent  their  exert- 
ing the  powers  given  them  by  law  to  sel- 
fish purposes.  But  the  question  naturally 
arises,  Why  should  the  law  in  such  ex- 
ceptional cases  give  the  husband  powers 
so  easily  to  be  abased? 

From  the  statements  we  have  made  as 
to  the  law,  we  think  that  few  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  some  change  is  re- 
quired. It  is  not  consistent  witn  justice 
tnat  a  man  should  acquire  a  large  R)rtDne 
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with  his  wife,  wid  be  allowed  by  law  to 
bequeath  it  the  day  after  his  marriage  to 
his  illegitimate  children.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent with  justice  that  a  man,  whose 
misconduct  has  been  such  as  to  compel 
his  wife  to  quit  his  roo^  should  be  enabled 
by  law  to  retain  the  whole  of  her  pro^ 
perty,  and  appropriate  ^1  her  subsequent 
acquisitions.  It  is  not  conaiatent;  with 
jnatice  that  when  a  wife  is  enabled  to  earn 
a  large  income,  the  husband  by  law  should 
have  the  power  of  squandering  it  without 
any  means  open  to  the  wife  of  securing 
the  least  provision  for  herself  and  chil£ 

Ko  one,  we  think,  will  deny  ikat  caees 
such  OS  these  are  scandals  to  onr  law,  and 
if  they  are  rectified  and  provided  for  in 
other  codes,  why  are  they  not  so  by  the 
law  of  England  r  The  first  principle  of  a 
sotmd  marriage-law  seems  to  be,  that  par- 
ties should  have  the  power  of  making 
whatever  antenuptial  settlement  of  their 
property  tliey  choose,  bnt  in  the  absence 
of  special  agreement  between  husband 
and  wife,  there  are  only  two  satis&ctory 
modes  of  regulating  the  enjoyment  of  pro- 
perty daring  the  married  state ;  either 
each  party  should  retain  his  own  property, 
with  joint  and  several  liability  for  the 
charges  arising  out  of  wedlock,  or  the  pro- 
perty should  be  thrown  into  a  oommon 
stock,  the  administration  being  left  to  the 
husband,  and  the  right  of  the  survivor  to 
share  in  the  common  slock  being  secured 
by  law.  The  first  is  the  method  adopted 
by  the  Roman  law,  the  second  is  founded 
on  the  principle  of  oommunity  of  goods,the 
c(mtmtmio  botwrum  of  the  civUians,  and 
prevails  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  mar- 
rifles  in  France. 

There  is  mnch  to  be  said  in  &vor  of  the 
sole  administration  of  the  common  stock 
being  given  to  the  husband :  it  accords 
with  the  principle  of  our  law,  it  is  con- 
sonant with  the  views  inculcated  by  our 
religion  as  to  the  due  subordination  of 
women,  it  is  adapted  to  an  active  and  im- 
proving state  of  society,  in  which  the  easy 
transferability  of  propOTty  is  one  of  the 
main  conditionsof  progress.  But  between 
«ving  the  husband  the  administration  of 
the  wife's  property,  and  ^ving  him  the 
entire  property,  there  is  an  immense 
chasm.  The  reasons  for  the  first  are  to 
be  found  in  the  propriety  of  placing  the 
fimds  ofthemam^e  in  the  hands  of  that 
party  on  whom  the  liability  for  the  charges 
of  marriage  rests  by  law — in  the  avoid- 
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ance  of  causeH  of  discord,  which  Beparatc 
pucuniary  interests  might  engender — in 
the  tttmplification  of  transactions  respect- 
ing propertj ;  but  all  these  reasons  dis- 
appear when  marriage  is  dissolved,  and 
also  when  cohabitation  has  ceased,  cither 
by  mutual  consent  or  W  desertion. 

Under  the  law  of  Prance  and  many 
other  States  of  the  Continent,  where  the 
principle  of  community  of  ^oods  exists,  it 
18  open  to  the  wife  at  any  tmic  to  get  her 
own  property  and  acquisitions  secured  to 
her,  in  case  the  husband  should  be  a  spend- 
thriA  or  dissolute,  and  her  share  in  the 
common  stock  is  as  clearly  defined  as  that 
of  the  husband.  But  although  the  pro- 
vision in  tliu  English  code  which  gives  a 
woman's  i>ersonEU  property  absolutely  to 
her  husband  is  tinged  with  injuHtioe,  and 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  ori^ial  principles  of  out 
law,  still  great  legislative  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves  if  it  is  desired  to  confine 
tlie  husband's  rights  over  such  property  to 
mere  administration ;  to  apply,  m  &ct, 
the  same  law  to  the  wife's  personal  estate 
as  to  her  landed  estate. 

Where  the  conuntiaio  bonorum  exists, 
as  in  the  Scotch  and  French  law,  the  exi- 
gencies of  society  require  that  the  hus- 
band should  have  power  to  make  absolute 
title  to  sucli  personal  property  of  his  wife 
as  is  under  his  control ;  and  the  only 
mode  in  wluch  the  wife  is  recompensed  is 
by  allowing  her  to  stand  as  a  creditor 
sigainst  his  estate,  and  by  her  right  to 
succeed  absolutely  to  a  share  in  the  com- 
mon stock.  If  a  similar  provision  were 
introduced  into  the  English  law  it  would, 
from  the  immense  fovtnnes  consisting  of 
personal  property  which  are  to  be  found 
ill  this  comitry,  frequently  give  wives,  who 
h.td  been  perhaps  penniless,  so  large  a 
daim  on  the  personal  estates  of  their  hus- 
bands, as  to  slaock  all  ordinary  notions  of 
justice.  Tlie  simplicity  of  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  woman's  personal  pro- 
Curty  becomes  the  property  of  the  hua- 
and,  coupled  with  the  iict  that  the 
women  of  £iigland,  in  comparison  with  the 
men,  are  generally  very  slenderly  endowed, 
evidently  form  the  causes  which  maintain 
the  present  system,  and  which  tend  to  per- 
petuate it. 

If  an  institution,  however,  in  the  pre- 
sent day  is  felt  to  be  unjust ;  if  practical 
evils  are  found  to  flow  from  it,  daily  ex- 
perience provett  that  it  must  be  grappled 
with,  and  some  remedy  attempted,     \Vv 
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I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  £Dgliah 
I  law  with  respect  to  married  women,  moo- 
j  malous  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be,  is  not 
founded  on  sound  prindples,  and  that  jus- 
tice to  one  half  of  the  community  demndi 
that  sounder  legislation  sfaonld  be  adopted. 
It  is  often  said,  that  if  we  wish  to  asov- 
tain  the  tendency  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
BtitulJons,  we  should  observe  what  is 
going  on  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  there  we  find,  in  the  present  inatano^ 
that  in  the  great  nujority  of  States  which 
have  adopted  the  Rngliah  law  they  have 
introduced  amendments  to  give  married 
women  the  benefits  of  separate  propertr. 
The  Americans  have  preferred  the  pim- 
ciple  of  the  Roman  law  to  that  which  pre- 
v^  in  France  and  Germaiiy ;  and  most 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  embodied, 
in  one  form  or  another,  the  views  of  the 
Legislature  of  Xew  York.  The  following 
clause,  from  an  Aot  passed  in  1650,  hf 
the  State  of  California,  is  a  specimen  <n 
their  latest  legislation  on  the  snbject : 

"  Ail  proper^,  both  personal  and  real,  of  Ok 
wife,  owned  by  her  b^re  marrUge,  and  Out 
acquired  afterwards  by  gift,  b«qaes^  devise,  or 
descent,  shall  be  her  separate  proper^  ■  knd  d 
property,  both  real  and  personil,  owned  by  tiie 
husband  before  maniage,  and  that  aoqnind  bj 
him  afterwards  by  gift,  bequest,  deris^  or  des- 
cent, shall  be  his  separate  proper^."' 

Between  these  two  modes  of  giviDE 
protection  to  married  women,  we  thinS 
the  preference  is  dne  to  that  which  allows 
of  their  holding  separate  property,  and 
which  is  already  reorganisea  byCoarts  ol 
Equity.  If  the  principle  of  onr  law  is  to 
be  maintained,  that  marriage  is  to  operate 
by  way  of  £^  to  the  hnsMnd  of  all  the 
wife's  persona)  propertv,  JastiGe  to  the 
latter  requires  that  she  anould  have  a  vest- 
ed right  in  the  common  stock  thus  m- 
crcascdby  her  goods;  and  this  vested  rijdit 
we  see  that  the  codes  of  all  nations  vbo 
recognize  community  of  goods  ocHtferDpon 
her.  Where  there  is  an  equal  partitulity 
of  an  inheritance,  as  in  France,  between 
both  sexes,  this  proviuon  seems  capaUe 
of  just  application ;  bat  to  give  a  vested 
interest  to  the  wife  and  her  relatives  u 
the  husband's  personality,  hardly  seems 
suited  to  the  state  of  thm^  in  England. 
Moreover,  a  vested  interest  m  the  common 
property  is  of  little  value  to  the  married 
woman  unless  it  can  be  asserted  in  oaaea 
uf  ill-treatment,  profligacy,  and  desertion. 
In  all  such  oases  the  wife  ought  to  be  aUe 
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to  obtain  the  protection  of  a  Court  of  law, 
so  as  to  secure  her  in  the  possession  of  her 
'  own  property,  her  own  acquisitions  and 
earnings.    This  remedy  is  open  in  conti- 
nental states,  where  a  system  of  local 
courts  is  established ;  but  England,  with 
its  centralized  establishments,  and  very 
imperfect  development  of  local  tribunals, 
is  scarcely  ripe  for  it.    Even  graver  objec- 
tions, we  think,  are  to  be  found  ui  the  en- 
couragement which  thus  would  be  offered 
to  married  couples  to  resort  to  legal  tri- 
bunals on  any  pecuniary  difference  arising. 
That  law,  ceteris  parihua^  will  always  be 
found  the  wisest  which  executes  itself; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  a  husband  can 
only  be  coerced  into  a  just  line  of  conduct 
by  the  intervention  of  a  law  court,  innu- 
merable instances  will  occur  where  the  wife 
will  shrink  from  resorting  to  the  remedy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  provision,  which 
secures  t<5  each  party  in  the  married  state 
his  own  propertv  and  acquisitions,  recom- 
mends itself  by  its  extreme  simplicity.    A 
law  which  ^ves  a  woman's  property  and 
earnings  to  her  husband  is  artificial  and 
at  variance  with  the  received  doctrines  on 
which  the  theory  of  property  is  based. 
The  earnings  of  a  woman  may  be  as  great 
and  as  independent  of  all  external  assist- 
ance as  those  of  the  husband — why  should 
not  the  same  law  regulate  the  enjoyment 
of  such  property?    In  such  a  state  of 
things  it  would  be  requisite  that  the  law 
should  throw  upon  the  wife  the  respon- 
sibilities of  property,  and  liability  to  the 
charges  of  tne  miarned  state.  The  anomal- 
ous, and  in  many  cases  unjust,  liability  of 
the  husband  for  debts  contracted  by  his 
wife  before  marriage,  which  necessieuily 
arises  now  that  a  wife's  whole  property  is 
given  to  the  husband,  would  di^ppear. 
But  these  would  be  beneficial  changes  in 
the  law  which  would  operate  directly  in 
favoring  providence  and  morality;  and  by 
increasing  the  responsibilities,  would  ele- 
vate the  social  position,  of  women. 

The  argument  which  is  usually  advanced 
in  favor  of  the  existing  law,  is  that  it 
would  breed  discord  in  mmilies  if  the  wife 
were  allowed  by  law  a  separate  pecuniary 
interest.  We  think  there  are  two  com- 
plete answers  to  this  objection.  First,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  where  har- 
mony and  the  clear  recognition  of  mutual 


interests  at  present  prevail,  and  which,  for 
the  honor  of  our  nature,  we  rejoice  to 
think  is  the  normal  state  of  marriage,  the 
same  springs  of  action  which  lead  husbands 
to  devote  their  property  to  the  common 
objects  of  the  marriage,  would  act,  and 
probably  with  far  greater  force,  on  wives 
naving  property  of  their  own.  In  those 
cases  where  liarmony  does  not  exist, 
where  the  separate  interest  of  each  party 
comes  to  be  considered,  it  is  only  right 
that  the  wife  should  be  protected  by  hiw 
in  her  interests  as  well  as  the  husband. 

The  second  answer  is  perhaps  more  con- 
clusive, because  it  is  drawn  from  a  wide 
experience.  It  has  not  been  found  that 
the  giving  rights  of  property  to  the  mar- 
ried women  of  France  and  Germany  has 
produced  domestic  discord.  Or  if  this  ex- 
ample be  set  aside,  we  may  refer  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  upper  classes  of  our  own 
society — ^that  is  to  say,  amongst  those 
with  whom  education,  large  experience, 
and  the  power  of  carrymg  their  views  mto 
effect,  have  most  influence.  No  well-ad- 
vised man  in  England  who  gives  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  with  his  daughter  chooses 
that  the  law  should  miJ^e  a  present  of  it 
to  the  husband,  or  is  deterred  from 
settling  pin-money  upon  her  by  the  fear 
that  the  separate  mterest  thus  created  will 
produce  dissension.  We  see  by  the  mar- 
riage settlement  of  the  Duchess  of  Nor- 
folk, so  long  ago  as  1684,  that  the  practice 
of  giving  separate  incomes  to  women  of 
rank  was  then  in  full  force,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  practice  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing of  seourmg  an  independence  to 
married  women.  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, that  society  has  pronounced  in  its 
most  thoughful  and  provident  circles  in 
fiivor  of  a  separate  mterest  in  married 
women,  to  be  called  forth  whenever  occa- 
sion requires  it.  The  question  for  the 
Legislature  at  the  present  day  is,  whether 
the  law  should  not  fi^me  equally  provi- 
dent provisions  for  those  who  have  been 
too  thoughtless,  too  helpless,  too  ignorant, 
or  wholly  unable  to  make  them  for  them- 
selves. Such  is  the  great  office  of  the  law 
in  all  other  relations  of  life,  and  in  none  is 
its  beneficial  operation  so  much  required 
as  in  that  institution  which  affects  the  pea- 
sant in  his  cottage  equally  with  the  sove- 
reign on  her  throne. 
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The  aanals  of  the  police  of  all  countries 
present  the  darkest  pictures.  Take  any 
civilized  government — and  the  greater  the 
civilization  the  greater  the  crime  —  ex- 
amine its  records^  not  forgetting  those  of 
dreadful  acts  which,  though  known  to  the 
authorities,  have  escaped  the  punishment 
of  human  laws ;  read,  and  shudder.  No 
one  can  long  hold  office  which  brings  him 
&ce  to  &ce  with  crime,  without  coming  to 
the  painful  conclusion,  however  unwillmg- 
Ij,  that  there  is  nothing  possible  that  man 
— ay,  or  woman  either — will  not  do.  If 
a  passion  be  once  permitted  to  take  a  firm 
hold  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  gul^ 
however  deep,  into  which  that  passion's 
slave  may  not  be  dragged. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  police  of  our 
noble  and  brave  allies,  that  its  officers  are 
better  informed  than  even  those  who  sit 
in  the  confessional.  For  the  guilty, 
whether  of  vice,  baseness,  or  crime,  do 
not  tell  their  own  story — which  very  few 
relate  without  adding,  almost  unconsci- 
ously, some  £ivorable  coloring — ^bnt  have 
it  told  for  them  by  agents  of  every 
rank  of  life,  who  are  ever  on  the  watch, 
and  seem  to  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed, 
and  walk  invisible.  The  French  police 
was,  and  is,  seldom  at  fault.  Under  some 
of  its  chie&  it  seemed  omniscient.  The 
universal  knowledge  and  precision  of  the 

SoUce  at  Paris,  under  the  lieutenancy  of  M. 
e  Sartines,  were  exemplified  by  a  story 
that  made  some  impression  at  the  time. 
A  provincial  magistrate  of  experience  and 
talent,  who  was  dining  with  the  lieutenant, 
expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  system,  and  declared  his  conviction 
that  the  machinery  was  fiir  from  being  so 
complete  as  M.  de  Sartines  believed  it  to 
be.  Ills  host  assured  him  that  he  was 
mistaken ;  but,  warmed  by  the  good  wine, 
he  roimdly  asserted  that  he  would  be  in 
the  capita]  without  the  knowledge  of  M.  de 
Sartines.  The  controversy  ended  by  the 
guest  backing  his  opinion  with  a  wager, 
which  M.  de  Sartines  accepted ;  and  the 
magistrate  departed,  saying,  as  he  took 


leave  of  bis  host,  that  he  was  as  sore  of 
the  louis  which  were  staked  as  if  he  liad 
them  in  his  purse.  ^  We  ahaU  see,**  sud 
M.  de  Sartines. 

The  magistrate  left  the  dty  soon  after- 
ward, and  remained  for  some  time  in  the 
country.  He  then  took  every  precaution, 
disguised  himself  and  arrived  alone,  late 
at  night,  at  an  obscure  hotel  in  the  out^ 
skirts  of  Pftris.  After  taking  a  slight  re> 
feotion  he  went  to  bed.  Next  momine, 
before  he  rose,  he  received  froin  M.  de 
Sartines  a  dinner-invitation  for  that  day. 

But  though  the  guilty  seldom  escaped, 
instances  were  not  wanting  of  perpetrat- 
ors of  the  most  atrocions  crimes  elnding 
the  grasp  of  the  police,  to  whom  tibej 
were  sometimes,  though  veiy  rarel  j,  un- 
known, till  after  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  human  tribunaL  One  of 
these  rare  instances  we  shall  now  nairate. 

In  the  year  1807,  a  working  shoemaker, 
named  Picaud,  Uved  at  Faris^  On  a  Sun 
day,  and  dressed  in  his  best  holiday  suit, 
the  young  and  very  nearly  handsome 
bachelor  presented  himself  to  a  smaU  cof- 
fee-house keeper,  his  equal  in  rank  and 
a^e,  but  richer,  and  unfiivoiaUy  known  for 
his  envy  of  all  who.  prospered  around  him. 

Matthieu  Loupian,  like  Rbcand,  was 
bom  at  Nismes,  like  him  had  come  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  great  city,  and  had  set 
up  his  establishment  near  toe  Place  Saint- 
Opportune,  where  he  had  very  ffood  cus- 
tom. He  was  a  widower,  and  nad  two 
children — somehow  or  other  few  French- 
men have  more  —  left  to  him  by  lus  de- 
ceased wife.  Three  of  his  nei^^ibors  and 
friends,  all  from  the  Departement  dn  Giurd, 
were  with  him. 

''  What's  all  this  ?>*  said  the  master  of 
the  house.  '^  £h,  Picaud  I  How  fins  yon 
are ;  one  would  declare  that  you  were  go- 
ing to  dance  las  treilhas,*^ 

^^  I  am  going  to  do  better,  my  lionman, 
I  am  going  to  be  married." 

'^  And  whom  have  you  chosen  to  plant 


*  A  popular  dance  in  Lower 
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the  matrimonial  appendages  on  your 
head  ?"  said  one  of  the  auditors,  named 
Allut. 

"Not  the  second  daughter  of  your 
mother-in-law,  for  in  that  &mily  they  do 
it  so  clumsily  that  yours  have  broken 
through  your  hat." 

The  rest  looked,  and  beheld  a  consider- 
able solution  of  the  continuation  of  the 
front  of  the  crown  of  the  hat  of  Allut. 
The  laugh  was  loud  and  long,  and  with 
the  gay  shoemaker.  Truth  wounds,  and 
Allut  did  not  laugh. 

"Joking  apart,''  said  Loupian,  ^'who  is 
your  intended,  Picaud  ?" 

"  La  de  Vigouroux.'' 

"What I    The  rich  Margaret ?» 

"  The  same." 

"But  she  has  ft  hundred  thousand 
francs,"  cried  Loupian. 

"  I  will  pay  her  m  love  and  happiness ; 
and  I  invite  you  all,  gentlemen,  to  the 
mass,  which  will  be  said  at  St.  Leu,  and  to 
tlie  dance  afterwards,  which  will  take 
place  at  the  Bosquets  de  Vemcs^  rue  aux 
Ours.'' 

The  four  friends  coidd  hai*dly  mutter 
their  thanks,  so  confounded  were  they  by 
the  good  fortune  of  their  comrade. 

"When  are  you  to  be  married?"  in- 
quired Loupian. 

"  Next  Tuesday." 

"  Tuesday  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  count  upon  you  all — ^am  going 
to  the  mayoralty,  and  thence  to  the  house 
of  M.  le  Cure  I"  and  away  hurried  Picaud. 
Those  whom  he  had  left  looked  after  him, 
and  then  at  each  other. 

"  Is  he  lucky,  this  droll  ?" 

"He  is  a  sorcerer." 

"  Such  a  beautiful,  such  a  rich  girl  I" 

"  To  be  married  to  a  cobbler  I" 

"  And  Tuesday  is  to  be  the  marriage 
day." 

"  Yes,  three  days  hence." 

"  ril  lay  you  a  wager,"  said  Loupian, 
with  a  black  look,  "  that  I  will  retard  the 
fete." 

"  Why,  what  will  you  do  P" 

"  Oh !  a  bit  of  sport" 
What,  pray?" 

A  channing  pleasantry.  The  eom- 
missaire  is  coming  this  way.  Pll  tell  him 
that  I  suspect  Picaud  of  being  an  agent  of 
the  English :  you  understand.  Upon  this 
they  will  send  for  him,  and  interrogate 
him.  He  will  be  in  a  fright,  and  for  eight 
days  at  least  the  marriage  must  wait." 

"Loupian,"  said  Allat|  ^'this  is  beyond 
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honest  man;  thou  art  an 


a  joke :  it  is  a  bad  game.  You  dont  know 
Picaud — ^if  he  finds  you  out,  he  is  capable 
of  revenging  himself  severely. 

"BahT  bah  I"  said  the  others;  "one 
must  have  some  amusement  in  the  Carni- 
val." 

"  As  you  please ;  but  I  warn  you  that 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it :  every  one 
to  his  taste." 

"Oh I"  replied  Loupian,  sharply,  "I 
don't  wonder  at  thy  head  ornaments; 
thou  art  a  capon." 

"I  am  an 
envious  one.    I  shall  live  peaceably ;  thon 
wilt  die  wretchedly.    Good  night." 

With  this,  Allut  turned  on  his  heel; 
and  so  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  trio  en- 
couraged each  other  not  to  abandon  so 
pleasant  an  idea;  and  Loupian,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  proposition,  promised  his 
fHends  to  make  them  laugh  d  ventre  di- 
boutonni.  Two  hours  afterwards  the  com- 
missary of  poHce,  before  whom  Loupian 
had  let  his  tongue  run,  did  his  duty  like  a 
vigilant  officer.  Out  of  the  prattle  of  the 
ca/etier  he  composed  a  superb  report  in 
true  commissary  style,  and  nanded  it  in  to 
his  superior.  The  fatal  note  was  taken  to 
the  Due  de  Rovigo ;  it  coincided  with  the 
revelations  of  movements  in  La  Vendue. 
No  doubt  Picaud  was  the  go-between  be- 
tween the  south  and  the  west.  He  must 
be  a  person  of  importance,  and  his  assumed 
trade  only  served  as  a  mask  to  the 
gentleman  of  Languedoc.  In  short,  in 
uie  night  between  Sunday  and  Monday, 
the  unhappy  Picaud  was  apprehended  m 
his  chamoer  with  such  mystery  that  no 
one  saw  him  depart,  but  from  that  day  aU 
trace  of  him  was  completely  lost.  His 
relations,  his  friends,*  oomd  not  obtain  any 
tidings  of  him,  and  at  last  ceased  to  in- 
quire about  him. 

"  Time  rolls  its  ceaseless  couiBe ;"  1814 
arrives;  the  Imperial  Gtovemment  fitUs; 
and  from  the  oastieof  Fenestrelle  descends, 
about  the  16th  of  April,  a  man^  bowed  by 
suffering  and  age-stricken^  more  by  de- 
spair than  by  time.  In  seven  toiU's,  one 
who  knew  him  and  looked  upon  him  might 
say  that  he  had  lived  half  a  century.  But 
no  one  will  know  him;  for  be  does  not 
recognise  himself  when,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  incarceration^  he  views  himself 
in  a  looking-glass  at  the  Wretched  inn  of 
Fenestrelle. 

This  man,  who  in  his  prison  went  by 
the  name  of  Joseph  Loiher^  had  servedi 
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more  like  a  son  than  a  servant,  a  rich  Mi-  \ 
lanese  ecclesiastic,  who,  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  his  relatives,  who  had  aban- 
doned him  in  his  affliction,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  soon  do  its  work,  and  leave  ' 
them  in  possession  of  his  great  fortune, . 
had  not  trusted  them  with  the  credits  | 
which  he  possessed  in  the  Bank  of  Ham- 1 
burg,  nor  with  those  which  he  had  placed  | 
in  the  Bank  of  England.    Moreover,  he  I 
had  disposed  of  the  chief  portion  of  his 
domains  to  one  of  the  great  dignitaries  of 
Italy,  and  the  annual  rent  was  payable  to 
a  banker  in  Amsterdam,  who  was  charged 
to  transmit  the  money  to  the  wealthy  pri- 
soner. 

This  noble  Italian,  who  died  on  the  4th 
January,  1814,  had  made  the  poor  Joseph 
Lucher  the  sole  heir  to  about  seven  mil- 
lion francs  of  property,  besides  imparting 
to  him  the  secret  of  a  hidden  treasure  of 
about  twelve  hundred  thousand  francs  in 
diamonds,  and  of  at  least  three  millions  in 
specie,  in  the  form  of  Milanese  ducats, 
V  enetian  florins,  Spanish  pieces  of  eight, 
French  louis,  and  English  guineas. 

Joseph  Lucher,  liberated  at  last,  trav- 
elled rapidly  towards  Turin,  and  soon  ar- 
rived at  MUan.  He  acted  with  caution 
and  prudence,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days  found  himself  in  possession  of  the 
treasure  which  he  had  come  to  seek,  with 
the  addition  of  antique  gems  and  admira- 
ble cameos,  all  of  the  highest  value. 

From  Milan,  Joseph  Lucher  went  to 
Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and  London  in 
succession,  and  during  this  journey  col- 
lected wealth  sufScient  for  the  coffers  of  a 
king.  Moreover,  Lucher,  instructed  by 
his  master  and  bene&ctor  with  regard  to 
the  secret  springs  of  Bpeculation,  knew  so 
well  how  to  dispose  of  his  property  that, 
atler  reserving  his  diamonds  and  a  million, 
he  created  an  income  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  payable  partly  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  partly  by  the  German  Bank, 
the  Bank  of  France,  and  that  of  Italy. 

This  done  he  turned  his  face  toward 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1816,  eight  years,  day  for  day, 
aflcr  the  disappearance  of  the  unfortunate 
Picaud. 

Joseph  Lucher,  on  the  morning  after 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  as  he  was  without  any 
following — without  even  a  valet — caused 
himself  to  be  taken  to  a  maiaan  de  aante. 
On  the  return  of  Napoleon,  Lucher  was 
still  sick,  and  so  continued  during  the  de- 
tention of  the  Emperor  in  the  Isle  of  Elba. 


As  long  as  Napoleon  remained  in  France, 
the  sick  man  postponed  his  convaleseenoe; 
but  when  the  second  Restoration  seemed 
definitely  to  have  consolidated  the  monar- 
chy— which  appears  to  be  as  impossible  in 
France  as  a  repnblio---and  to  have  firmly 
established  Louis  XVUL,  the  hcMtui  of 
the  maiaon  de  sarUe  quitted  it,  and  bent 
his  steps  to  the  quartier  SaifU-Ofppariwie. 

There  he  heard  of  the  disappearance— 
in  the  month  of  February,  1807 — of  an 
honest  young  shoemaker,  abont  to  be 
most  advantajzeouflly  married ;  bnt  that  a 
pUasantry  of  three  of  his  friends  had 
marred  ms  good  fortune,  and  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  either  fled  or  been  carried 
off.  FinaUy,  that  no  one  knew  what  had 
become  of  him — ^that  his  intended  lament- 
ed him  for  two  years — and  then,  fittijnied 
with  weeping,  married  the  ectfeiUr^Ldm- 
pian,  who  having  by  this  marriage  added 
greatly  to  his  property,  now  possessed  on 
the  Boulevards  one  of  die  best  frequented 
cafSs  in  Paris. 

Joseph  Lucher  heard  this  story  with  no 
further  show  of  interest  than  what  might 
be  expected  from  such  a  narrative ;  but  he 
inquired,  naturally  enough,  what  were  the 
names  of  those  pleasant  people  who  were 
said  to  have  caused  the  mietfortnne  of  the 
young  shoemaker.  His  informants  had 
forgotten  the  names  of  these  persons. 

"Nevertheless,"  added  one  of  those 
whom  the  new-comer  interrogated,  ^^  there 
is  a  certain  Antoine  Allut  who  boasted  in 
my  presence  that  he  knew  those  of  whom 
you  speak." 

'^  I  knew  a  man  named  ADat,  in  Italy ; 
he  was  a  native  of  Nismes." 

"  He  of  whom  we  are  talking  is  also  a 
native  of  Nismes." 

^^  This  Allut  lent  me  a  hundred  crowns, 
and  begged  me  to  repay  them,  as  soon  as 
it  was  convenient,  to  his  cousin  Antoine.** 

'^  You  can  send  the  sum  to  him  at  Nis- 
mes,  for  he  has  retired  there." 

Next  morning  a  chaise  de  poete^  pre- 
ceded by  a  courier,  who  paid  triple  gmdes, 
flew  rather  than  rolled  on  the  road  to 
Lyons.  From  Lyons,  the  carriage  fol- 
lowed the  Rhone  by  the  Marseilles  road, 
and  quitted  it  at  the  bridge  of  the  Hohr 
Ohost.  There  an  Italian  abb6  descended 
from  the  carriage  for  the  first  time  nnoe 
the  commencement  of  the  jonmey.  He 
hired  a  small  vehicle,  went  down  to  Nia- 
mes,  and  alighted  at  the  well-kaown  Hdtel 
du  Luxembourg,  and  at  once  inquired  of 
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the  people  what  had  become  of  Antoine 
Allut  ?  This  name,  nearly  as  common  in 
that  country  as  "  Smith"  is  in  ours,  is 
there  borne  by  many  &inilies  differing  in 
rank,  fortune,  and  reli^on ;  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  individual  who  was  the 
object  of  the  visit  of  the  Abbe  Baldini  was 
ascertained.  At  last  the  abbe  found  his 
man,  was  formally  introduced,  and,  after 
certain  preliminaries,  informed  Antoine 
that,  being  imprisoned  at  the  Ohiteau  de 
I'CEu^  at  Naples,  for  a  political  offense,  he, 
the  abbe,  haa  become  acquainted  with  an 
excellent  companion,  whose,  death,  which 
took  place  in  1811,  he  deeply  regretted. 

"  At  this  time,"  said  the  Abb6,  he  was 
a  bachelor  of  some  thirty  years  of  age ; 
and  he  expired,  still  lamenting  his  country 
for  ever  lost  to  him,  but  pardoning  thosS 
of  whom  he  had  just  right  to  complain. 
He  was  a  native  of  Nismes ;  his  name  was 
Picaud." 

Allut  could  not  suppress  a  crv.  The  abbe 
regarded  him  with  an  astonished  look. 

^'  You  knew,  then,  this  Picand  ?"  said 
he  to  Allut. 

"  He  was  one  of  my  good  friends.  Poor 
fellow !  and  he  died  far  from  his  country, 
and  in  misery !  But  do  you  know  the 
cause  of  his  arrest  ?" 

''  He  did  not  know  it  himself,  and  he 
attested  his  ignorance  with  such  oaths 
that  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  knew  it  not." 

Allut  sighed  heavily.  The  abbe  contin- 
ued: 

^^  As  long  as  he  lived  one  sole  idea  oc- 
cupied his  mind.  He  would,  he  said,  give 
up  his  hopes  of  heaven  to  any  one  who 
would  name  the  author  or  authors  of  his 
anest.  This  fixed  idea  inspired  Picaud 
with  the  thought  which  found  expression 
in  the  singular  testamentary  disposition 
which  he  made.  But  first,  I  ou|;ht  to  tell 
you  that  in  the  prison  Picaud  hadrendered 
remarkable  services  to  an  Englishman,  a 
prisoner,  as  he  was,  who  at  his  death  left 
Picaud  a  diamond  worth  at  least  fifty  thou- 
sand francs."  .  .  . 

"He  was  lucky,"  interrupted  Allut. 
'*  Fifty  thousand  fitmcs  I    It  is  a  fortune !" 

"  When  Picaud,"  continued  the  abb6, 
"  found  himself  on  his  death-bed,  he  caused 
me  to  be  summoned,  and  said  to  me: 
'  My  end  will  be  tranquil,  if  you  promise 
to  accomplish  my  wishes — will  you  pro- 
mise me  ?' 

" '  I  swear'  said  I,  *  to  do  so,  persuad- 
ed that  you  will  exact  nothing  contrary 
to  honor  and  religion.' " 


" '  Nothing  contrary  to  either,' "  said  he ; 
'  hear  me,  and  you  will  judge  for  your- 
self. Z  never  could  discover  the  names 
of  those  who  have  plunged  me  in  this 
place  of  torment ;  but  I  have  had  a  revel- 
ation. A  voice  from  heaven  has  declared 
to  me  that  one  of  my  compatriots,  An- 
toine Allut,  of  Nismes,  knows  who  de- 
nounced me.  Go  to  him  when  your  liber- 
ty shall  be  restored,  and  present  him,  on 
my  behalf,  with  the  diamond  which  I  pos- 
sess by  the  beneficence  of  Sir  Herbert 
Newton ;  but  I  add  one  condition — it  is, 
that  on  receiving  the  diamond  firom  you, 
he  will  confide  to  you  the  names  of  those 
whom  I  regard  as  my  assassins.  When 
he  shall  have  named  them,  you  will  return 
to  Naples,  and  having  inscribed  their 
names  on  a  plate  of  lead,  you  must  place 
the  plate  in  my  tomb.  Here  are  four 
thousand  sequins  for  my  burial  in  a  church, 
and  in  a  separate  vault;  here,  too,  are 
sixteen  huncured  sequins  more  for  the  ex- 
penses of  your  journey  to  Nismes — aU 
this  I  possess  from  the  beneficence  oi* 
my  dear  master,  Sir  Herbert  Newton.' 
Touched  by  pity,  I  solemly  swore  to  exe- 
cute his  wishes  faithfully.  He  placed  in 
my  hands  the  diamond  and  the  money, 
and  died  in  peace.  Prisoner  though  I  was, 
I  caused  his  desire  to  be  fulfilled.  He  re- 
poses at  Naples,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  as  soon  as  my  liberty  was  re- 
stored to  me,  I  came  to  France  to  acquit 
myself  with  fidelity  of  the  engagement  into 
which  I  had  entered  with  vour  poor  com- 
patriot. Here  am  I,  and  here  is  the  dia- 
mond. 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  Abbe 
Baldini  waved  his  hand,  and  from  his 
middle  finger  sparkled  a  solitaire,  whose 
water,  size,  and  brilliancy  announced  its 
value.  He  had  certainly  not  exaggerated 
when  he  spoke  of  this  admirable  stone 
being  worth  fifty  thousand  firancs,  for  if 
sold  in  a  good  market  it  would  have 
brought  at  least  from  eighty  to  ninety 
thousand  firancs.  Antoine  Allut  contem- 
plated the  brilliant  with  the  eyesof  afalcon ; 
a  cold  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow,  his 
mouth  was  firightfuUv  contracted ;  and  as 
he  made  a  gesture  of  rejection,  the  shud- 
der which  agitated  his  body  showed  what 
a  combat  between  avarice  and  prudence 
raged  in  his  heart. 

At  this  moment  his  wife  entered,  with 
a  visage  that  bore  the  unmistakable 
traces  of  recent  and  violent  chagrin.  She 
traversed  the  chambw  with  rapidity,  and 
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stopping  short  before  her  hasband,  who 
was  etill  overwhelmed  by  the  discourse  of 
the  iLalian  abbe. 

"  My  man,"  said  she,  "  you  had  better 
go  hide  yourself;  and  I  may  as  well  never 
show  my  face  in  the  town  again.  Your 
brother  and  sister  will  crush  us  with  the 
insolence  of  their  fortune;  know  that  they 
have  just  received  by  the  diligence  a  wind- 
fall of  twenty  thousand  francs." 

"Twenty  thousand  francs  I"  repeated 
her  husband,  in  consternation ;  "  and 
whence  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  a  history.  Your  brother, 
a  year  ago,  saved  from  drowning  a  Dane 
who  had  come  to  see  the  Comte  de 
Rantzau,  at  Avignon.  The  stranger,  after 
thanking  him,,  departed,  and  now  this 
noble  acknowledgment  arrives  all  in  the 
shape  of  beautifiu  louis  d'or.  Wont  they 
be  mtolerable?  Wont  they  look  down 
upon  us  and  crush  us,  your  younger 
brother,  m^  younger  sister.  Oh !  I  shall 
certainly  die  of  grief  I" 

"  And  more  especially,  madame,  at  the 
moment  when  monsieur,  your  husband, 
refuses  a  legacy  of  fifty  thousand  francs 
at  least,  wliich  a  dying  friend  has  left  him," 
added  the  abbe. 

"  What !  does  he  refuse  fifl:y  thousand 
francs  ?"  cried  the  wife,  with  such  a  look 
and  gesture  as  subdued  or  guilty  husbands 
only  can  appreciate. 

"  So,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me,"  said  the 
abbe,  quietly ;  and  he  reconmienced  the 
recital  of  the  story  which  he  had  already 
told,  not  without  displaying  the  ring, 
which,  nevertheless,  quitted  not  his  finger. 

It  would  have  required  a  diiferent  cha- 
racter from  that  possessed  by  Antoine 
Allut  to  defend  himself  against  the  terri- 
ble assault  which  attacked  him.  Envious 
of  others,  like  too  many  small  and  little- 
minded  people,  and  also  like  too  many 
great  ones,  the  prosperity  of  his  brother 
seemed  to  him  an  outrage  on  his  povertv. 
His  wife  immedLately  ran  to  fetch  a  neign- 
boring  jeweller,  who,  having  examined 
the  stone,  declared  that  he  would  give 
for  it  sixty-three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-nine  francs  eleven  centimes, 
provided  that  they  would  take  in  deduc- 
tion a  chtxnniug  fertne  ornSe  producing  an 
income  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  francs,  and  which,  to  settle  the 
affair,  he  would  part  with  to  them  at  a 
vahiation  <»f  fit\y-hve  thousand  francs. 

The  man  ami  his  wife  appeared  to  be 
ahKoIiiiely  crazy  with  joy ;  and  Madiune 


Allut,  especially,  could  not  eontain  herselC 
She  committed  a  thousand  extrmvagancei. 
and  could  not  resist  embracing  the  abbe, 
who  submitted  to  the  operation  with  u 
ffood  a  grace  as  he  could  command.  As 
for  Antoine  Allut^  carried  away  by  the 
unexpected  flood  of  prosperity,  he  at  once 
acknowledged  that  he  tmew  and  would 
daclare  the  names  reqoired^-not,  ho  werer, 
without  a  cold  fit  of  haotation  and  a 
secret  feeling  of  terror.  But  his  wife  wu 
there — ^and  at  his  dictation  the  abbe  wrote 
the  following  names — Gxbvais  Chaubabd^ 
GxnLHEM  SoLABi,  Mattuibu  Loupiax. 

The  ring  was  now  handed  to  Allat,  and, 
upon  the  terms  proposed,  becaine  the  pro- 
perty of  the  jeweller,  who  settled  the  busi- 
ness upon  the  spot;  and  four  months 
itfterwards,  to  the  eternal  des|Mur  of  Allut 
and  his  wife,  sold  the  gem  to  a  Turkish 
merchant  for  a  hundred  and  two  thousand 
francs. 

Of  all  the  malignant  passions,  revenge 
alone  involves  pleasunble  Bensationsi 
short-lived  and  dearly  and  purchased  as 
they  are.  Envy,  anger,  hatred,  and  the 
rest,  are  all  accompained  bv  pain ;  but  it 
has  passed  into  a  proyerb  that  revenge  is 
sweet. 

Difference  of  prioe  in  the  mercantile 
world,  especially  if  it  be  sudden,  often  oc- 
casions strange  changes.  One  speculator 
rises  upon  the  ruin  of  another.  He  who 
yesterday  revelled  in  ponm  and  luxury 
becomes  a  pauper  to-day.  Me  who  is  un- 
known and  despised  one  week-^-especially 
in  bubble-time — shines  a  millionaire  in  the 
next.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  difference 
caused  a  murder,  and  the  ruin  of  Allut  and 
his  wife.  The  jeweller  was  found  in  hia 
garden,  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  when^ 
on  suspicion  arising,  AUut  and  wife  were 
sought  for,  they  were  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Time  wore  on:  the  murderers  of 
the  jeweller  were  never  brought  to  jufr- 
tice,  and  the  last  that  was  heard  of  .^ut 
and  his  wife  was  that  they  were  living  in 
wretchedness  in  Greece. 

An  aged  lady  one  day  presented  her- 
self at  the  Care  Loupian,  and  asked  for 
the  proprietor,  to  whom  she  confided  that 
her  family  was  deeply  indebted  for  emin* 
eut  services  to  a  poor  man  ruined  by  the 
events  of  1814,  but  so  disinterested  that 
he  would  receive  no  recompense,  and 
only  wished  to  enter  as  gasr^on  into  an 
establishment  where  he  would  be  kindly 
treated.    His  name,  she  said,  waa  Fro* 
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spere;  he  was  no  longer  young,  and 
seemed  some  fifty  years  old ;  and  if  M. 
Loupian  would  take  him,  she  would  givd 
to  his  master  one  hundred  francs  h  month 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  garfon. 

Loupian  accepted  the  offer.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  sufficiently  ugly  and  ill-dres- 
sed man  presented  himself.  Madame  Lou- 
pian looked  hard  at  him,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  for  an  instant  that  she  had  seen  this 
mjin  somewhere  before;  but  upon  looking 
again  she  could  recall  no  remmembrance, 
and,  busied  with  her  affairs,  soon  forgot 
the  momentary  impression. 

The  two  natives  of  Nismes  regidarly 
frequented  this  cafe.  One  day  one  of 
them  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and 
jokes  passed  at  his  absence.  The  next 
dav*^  came  and  passed,  still  he  came  not. 
TVTiere  could  he  be  ?  What  could  he  be 
doing?  Guilhem  Solari  undertook  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  his  absence.  Guilhem 
returned  to  the  cafe  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  pale  as  death,  and  could 
scarcely  find  words  to  relate  that,  on  the 
Pont  des  Arts,  at  five  o'clock  on  the  pre- 
vious morning,  the  body  of  the  unfortun- 
ate Gervais  Chaubard  had  been  found, 
pierced  by  a  poniard.  The  weapon  re- 
mained in  the  wound,  and  on  the  handle 
were  engraved  the  words — ^Nuicbeb  Oitk. 

Conjectures  were  abundant  enough :  but 
still  all  was  conjecture.  The  police  moved 
heaven  and  earth,  but  the  guilty  person 
contrived  to  evade  all  their  investigations. 
Some  time  after  the  shocking  event,  a 
pointer,  a  simerb  dog,  belon^g  to  the 
proprietor  of^the  cafe,  was  poisoned,  and 
a  young  waiter  declared  that  he  had  seen 
a  customer  throw  biscuits  to  the  poor 
beast.  This  young  man  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  suspected  customer,  who  proved 
to  be  Loujjian's  enemy,  and  who,  to  annoy 
him,  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the 
cafe,  where  Loupian  was,  in  a  degree,  un- 
der the  customer's  command.  An  action 
was  brought  against  the  malicious  cus- 
tomer, but  he  satis&ctorily  proved  his  in- 
nocence by  an  alibi.  He  was  a  supernu- 
merary courier,  employed  by  the  post- 
office,  and  on  the  day  in  qoestion  he  was 
proved  to  be  at  Strasburg.  A  fortnight 
afterward,  Madame  Lounian's  fiiVorite 
parrakeet  went  the  way  of  the  poor  dog : 
the  bird  had  been  poisoned  by  bitter  al- 
monds and  parsley.  Natursdly  enough 
searcliing  inquiry  was  recommenced ;  but 
without  result. 

Loupian,  by  his  former  marriage,  had  a 


daughter,  in  whose  eyes  shone  her  six- 
teenth summer,  and  who  was  beautiful  as 
an  angel.  A  dashing  personage  saw  and 
loved,  and  expended  extravagant  sums  to 
gain  to  his  interest  the  waiter  of  the  cafe 
and  the  charming  girl's  bonne.  By  these 
means  he  ol3tained  several  interviews  with 
the  beauty,  and  the  generous  gallant  so 
well  plied  his  suit  that  the  young  hidy, 
before  she  was  aware,  found  herself  in  the 
way  of  becoming  a  mother  before  she  was 
a  wife.  Sinking  with  shame,  she  yet  had 
the  good  sense  to  avow  to  her  parents  the 
situation  in  which  she  found  herself  by 
listening  to  the  winning  tongue  of  one 
whom  she  represented  as  a  marquis  and  a 
millionaire.  Her  parents  were  m  despair 
at  first;  but  they  took  heart,  sought,  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  monsieur.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  paternity; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  marry  their  daughter,  not 
without  acknowledging  his  wealth,  show- 
ing his  &mily  tree,  and  the  titles  to  his 
estates.  The  joy  and  gratitude  of  the 
Loupians  may  be  imagined.  The  marriage 
took  place,  and  the  bridegroom,  who  ap- 
peared anxious  to  repair  the  mischief  he 
nad  done  by  the  splendor  and  publicity  of 
the  ceremony,  ordered  for  the  evening  a 
magnificent  repast  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  covers  at  the  Cctdran-Bleu, 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  guests  were 
assembled  :  but  where  was  the  marquis  ? 
Each  regarded  his  neighbor  with  mute 
surprise — when  a  letter  arrived.  It  an- 
nounced that,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  King,  the  marquis  had  re- 
paired to  the  ch&teau.  He  apologized  for 
bis  absence,  begged  that  tne  company 
would  dine  without  waiting  for  him,  and 
informed  them  that  he  would  take  his 
place  by  the  side  of  his  wife  at  ten  o'clock. 
Accordmgly  they  went  to  dinner,  but 
without  uie  amiable  bridegroom.  The 
bride  did  not  look  pleased,  though  the 
^ests  felicitated  her  on  the  enviable  posi- 
tion of  her  husband.  The  dinner  was 
eaten ;  and  at  the  dessert  a  waiter  placed 
under  the  plate  of  each  guest  a  letter.  All 
expected  an  a^eeable  surprise — a  surprise 
they  had.  The  letters  informed  them 
that  the  husband  Was  a  convict  escaped 
from  the  galleys,  and  that  he  had  fled. 

Fancy  the  frightful  consternation  of  this 
wretched  family.  It  appeared  like  a  hide- 
ous dream,  nor  could  they  realize  the 
situation.  Four  days  after  this  heavy 
blow,  they  went  to  spend  their  Sunday  in 
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the  country,  with  the  view  of  mitigatmg 
their  grief  bv  change  of  scene  and  amuse- 
ment. Dunng  their  absence  an  apartment 
immediately  below  the  cafe  was  set  on 
fire  in  nine  several  places.  Under  pre- 
tence of  giving  assistance,  a  mob  of 
wretches  absolutely  gutted  the  place. 
The  flames  raged,  and  ceased  not  tul  the 
whole  house  was  consumed.  Loupian 
was  completely  ruined  —  all  his  money, 
credits,  and  furniture  were  destroyed  or 
stolen,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  small 
property  belonging  to  his  wife. 

Trite,  but  most  true,  is  the  saying,  that 
prosperity  makes  friends  and  adversity 
tries  them.  The  Loupians  were  not  long 
in  discovering  the  quality  of  those  who 
had  sworn  to  them  eternal  friendship. 
All  their  friends  abandoned  them:  one 
alone  was  found  faithful  among  the  faith- 
less— ^the  old  waiter  Prospore.  He  would 
not  quit  them;  he  declared  that,  as  he 
had  shared  in  their  prosperity,  he  would 
participate  in  their  adversity.  He  was 
admired  and  lauded  as  a  rare  example  of 
fidelity  and  goodness.  A  new  but  very 
modest  cafS  was  established,  nie  St,  An- 
toifie.  Thither  Solari  still  repaired.  One 
evening  he  was  seized,  on  his  return  home, 
with  excruciating  pains ;  a  physician  was 
sent  for.  He  declared  that  the  patient 
was  poisoned ;  and,  notwithstanding  every 
effort,  the  unfortunate  man  died  in  ter- 
rible convulsions. ' 

Twelve  hours  aflerward,  when,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  bier  was  exposed  under 
the  entrance  of  the  house  where  Solari 
had  lodged,  a  paper  was  found  attached 
to  the  black  mort-cloth  that  covered  the 
coffin.  On  this  paper  were  inscribed  the 
words — NuarBKR  Two. 

Besides  the  daughter,  whose  destiny 
had  been  so  unfortunate,  Loupian  had  a 
son.  This  youth,  beset  by  men  of  bad 
character,  struggled  at  first  against  their 
temptations,  but  the  allurements  of  aban- 
doned women  did  what  the  unaided  ex- 
ample of  the  vicious  of  the  other  sex  had 
failed  to  do,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to 
debauchery.  One  night  his  companions 
proposed  a  frolic ;  the  fun  was  to  consist 
m  breaking  into  a  liqueur  store,  carrying 
off  a  dozen  bottles,  drinking  the  contents, 
and  paying  next  day.  Eugene  Loupian, 
already  half  intoxicated,  clapped  his  hands 
at  this  proposal.  The  door  of  the  store 
was  prized  open,  the  bottles  were  chosen, 
and  each  of  the  hopefiil  band  had  poc- 
keted two,  when  the  police,  who  had  re- 


ceived information  from  a  traitor  in  the 
camp,  pounced  upon  the  six  culprits,  who 
were  tried,  and  the  rainonB  sentence 
awarded  by  the  law  for  vol  de  nuit  aoec 
effraction^  was  pronounced  npon  them. 
Koyal  pity  saved  the  misraided  yonng 
man  from  the  in&my  of  the  galleys,  in 
spite  of  the  incredible  efforts  and  interest 
made  by  some  miseen  enemy  to  tarn  aside 
the  clemency  of  the  Sovereign ;  but  Lon- 
pian's  son  nad  to  undergo  an  imprison- 
ment of  twenty  years. 

This  catastrophe  all  bat  completed  the 
ruin  and  disaster  of  the  Loupians.  The 
wife,  she  who  had  been  the  cynosure  of 
the  quarter  as  la  beSe  et  riche  JaarguerUe^ 
died  of  grief,  and  without  children.  The 
remains  of  the  fortune  which  she  had 
brought  passed  from  her  husband's  &mily, 
and  Loupain  and  his  daughter  remained 
without  any  resources,  luen  the  honest 
waiter,  who  had  his  savings,  came  forward 
and  offered  them  to  the  yonng  woman  — 
but  at  what  price  ?  Suffice  it  to  say,  diat 
the  wretched  daughter,  sunk  in  the  extre- 
mity of  misery,  and  in  the  hope  of  saving 
her  father,  accepted  the  shameful  condi- 
tions, and  became  the  mistress  of  Pros- 
pere. 

Loupian  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
His  misfortunes  had  shaken  his  reason. 
He  wandered  about  sad  and  solitary.  One 
evening,  while  he  was  walking  in  a  sombre 
alley  in  the  garden  of  the  Tomeries,  a  man 
in  a  mask  suddenly  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  distracted  wanderer. 

^^  Loupian,^  said  he,  ^^dostthon  remem- 
ber 1807?" 

"  Why  ?" 

''  Enowest  thou  the  crime  which  thou 
didst  then  commit  ?" 

"A  crime  I" 

^^An  in&mous  crime!  Out  of  enyy, 
thou  didst  consign  thy  friend  Picaud  to  a 
dungeon — dost  thou  remember  ?" 

"Ah!  God  has  severely  punished  me  for 
it." 

''  Not  so— but  Pioand  himself  I  He,  to 
sate  his  revenge,  stabbed  Chaubard  on 
the  Pont  des  Arts.  He  poisoned  Solari. 
He  gave  thy  daughter  a  conyict  tor  a  hus- 
band. He  laid  tne  snare  into  which  thy 
son  fell.  ICs  hand  even  oondesoended  to 
destroy  the  dog  of  which  thou  wert  so 
fond,  and  the  parakeet  on  whidi  thy  wift 
doated.  His  nand  set  fire  to  thy  nouse. 
He  summoned  the  robbers  to  the  spoiL 
He  caused  thy  wife  to  die  of  grief-Huad 
thy  daughter  is  his  conoubie. 
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thy  servant  Prospere  know  Picaud — ^but 
only  at  the  moment  when  he  plants  his 
Number  Three  !" 

With  the  last  words  came  a  stab,  so 
well  auned  at  the  heart  of  the  victim,  and 
driven  so  home,  that  Loupian  had  only 
to  utter  a  feeble  cry  before  he  fell  dead. 

This  last  act  of  vengeance  accomplished, 
Picaud  turned  to  leave  the  garden,  when 
a  hand  of  iron,  seizing  him  oy  the  neck, 
hurled  him  to  the  earm  beside  the  corpse, 
and  before  he  could  recover  from  his  sur- 
prise, a  man  bound  him  hand  and  foot, 
gagged  him  completely,  and  then  wrap- 
mg  him  up  in  his  own  cloak,  carried  him 
hurriedly  away. 

The  rage,  the  astonishment  of  Picaud, 
thus  gagged  and  borne  along  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  giant,  as  his  carrier  seemed 
to  him,  may  be  imagined.  Onwards,  still 
onwards.  Surely  he  could  not  have  fitUen 
into  the  power  of  the  police.  ...  A  gen- 
darme, it  he  had  been  alone,  would  not 
have  taken  these  extraordinary  precau- 
tions, even  if  he  had  suspected  that  accom- 
Elices  were  near.  One  sunmions  would 
ave  sufficed  to  bring  the  sentinels  in  the 
neighborhood  to  his  aid.  .  .  .  Was  it, 
then,  a  robber  who  thus  bore  him  away  ? 
....  But  what  a  singular  robber! — ^it 
could  hardly  be  a  piece  of  pleasantry. 
These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  and  doubt- 
fully through  the  perturbed  mind  of 
Picaud ;  but  the  only  conclusion  that  the 
assassin  could  at  last  satisfactorily  realize 
was,  that  he  had  been  watched,  and  had 
fallen  into  an  ambush. 

When  the  man  upon  whose  shoulders  he 
was  thus  borne  stopped,  Picaud  calculated 
that  his  bearer  had  walked  rapidly  nearly 
half-an-hour.  Enveloped  in  tne  cloak,  he 
himself  had  seen  none  of  the  places  on  his 
route.  When  he  was  freed  from  his 
wrapper  and  the  gag,  he  found  himself 
laid  on  a  truckle  bed.  The  air  was  thick, 
and  heavy,  and  stagnant,  as  if  from  lon^ 
confinement,  and  as  he  cast  his  balefm 
eyes  fearfully  round  him,  he  perceived 
that  he  was  in  a  cavern,  belonging  appa- 
rently to  an  abandoned  quarry  or  mine. 
It  was  frimished  in  some  sort ;  there  was 
a  stove,  the  smoke  of  which  found  its  way 
upwards  through  some  crannies ;  an  iron 
lamp  threw  a  fitful  and  melancholy  gleam 
around,  and  its  lurid  light  fell  full  upon  a 
figure  standing  erect  and  with  folded 
arms  in  front  of  Picaud.  It  was  the  man 
who  had  brought  him  there. 

The  murky  state  of  the  place,  the  agi- 


tation which  shook  the  body  and  soul  of 
Picaud,  the  change  which  ten  years  of 
misery  and  despair  bring  upon  the  hun^m 
lace,  forbade  the  assassin  of  Loupian  to  re- 
cognize the  individual,  who  appeared  to 
him  like  a  phanton.  He  exanuned  with 
fiiscinated  stare,  and  in  fearfrd  silence,  the 
withering  features  and  flashing  e^es  that 
glared  upon  him,  waiting  in  agonizing  ex- 
pectation for  a  word — one  word — ^that 
might  tell  him  his  fate.  Ten  minutes 
(which  seemed  to  Picaud  hours)  passed 
before  either  of  these  men  exchanged  a 
syllable. 

"Well,  Picaud,"  said  the  other. 
"What  name  would  you  prefer  now? 
Shall  it  be  that  which  you  received  fi*om 
your  &ther,  that  which  you  took  when 
you  were  let  out  of  Fenestrelle — ^will  you 
be  the  Abbe  Baldini,  or  the  waiter  Pros- 
pere ?  Or,  will  your  ingenuity  frimish  a 
fifth?  To  thee,  vengeance  doubtless  is 
mere  sport.  But  no ;  thou  shrinkest.  Ay, 
dost  thou  beein  to  perceive  that  thou  hast 
given  thyself  up  to  a  fririous  mania,  at 
which  thou — ^thou  thyself  wouldst  have 
shuddered,  if  thou  hadst  not  sold  thyself 
to  the  demon  ?  Ay,  thou  art  right — thou 
hast  sacrificed  the  last  ten  years  of  thy 
life  in  pursuing  three  wretched  men  whom 
thou  mightest  have  spared.  Thou  canst 
shudder  now.  Thou  hast  committed  hor- 
rrible,  most  horible  crimes.  Thou  art  lost 
for  ever — and  thou  hast  dragged  me  into 
the  abyss !" 
"  Thee— thee !  Who  art  thou  ?" 
"  I  am  thy  accomplice — a  wretch  who, 
for  gold,  sold  to  thee  the  life  of  my 
firiends.  Thy  gold  hath  been  &tal  to  me. 
The  cupidity  lighted  up  by  thee  in  my  soul 
has  never  l>een  extinguished.  The  tlurst 
of  riches  made  me  ftirious  and  guilty.    I 

KILLED  THE  MAN  WHO  CHEATED  HE.    Ifled 

with  my  wife.  She  died  in  exile,  and  I,  I 
wafi  arrested,  judged — ^no  matter  for  what 
— and  oondenmed  to  the  galleys.  I  under- 
went exposure,  the  scourge,  and  the  brand. 
I  know  the  weight  of  the  chain  and  the 
bullet.  Atlast,  having  escaped  in  my  turn, 
it  was  my  will  to  find  and  punish  this  Abbe 
Baldini,  who  so  well  finds  and  punishes 
others.  I  hastened  to  Naples.  He  was 
not  known  there.  I  sought  for  the  tomb 
of  Picaud,  and  I  learned  that  Picaud 
lived.  How  did  I  know  this  ?  Neither 
thou  nor  the  Pope  shall  force  that  secret 
from  me.  Immediately  I  set  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  this  pretended  corpse ;  but  when  I 
had  found  nim,  two  assassinations  had 
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already  signalized  his  vengeance.  The 
children  of  Loupian  were  ruined;  his 
house  burned;  hia  fortune  destroyed. 
This  very  evening  I  was  going  to  that  un- 
fortunate to  tell  him  all ;  but  a^ain  thou 
hast  been  beforehand  with  me,  the  demon 
gave  thee  the  precedence,  and  Loupian 
had  fallen  under  thy  blow  before  (rod, 
who  conducted  me,  permitted  me  to 
snatch  thy  last  victim  from  death.  What 
does  it  signify  after  all  ?  I  ha.ve  thes  ! 
In  my  turn  1  can  render  onto  thee  the 
evil  thou  hast  done  unto  me.  I  have-  been 
able  to  prove  to  thee  that  the  men  of 
our  country  have  as  good  arms  as  they 
have  memories.    I  ah  Aktoinb  Allut  I" 

Picaud  answered  not.  He  took  a  deep 
breath,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  raimng  an 
outcry,  but  if  he  had  any  such  intention,  it 
was  immediately  frustrated  by  Allut,  who 
again  gagged  him.  As  he  lay,  strange 
thoughts  passed  through  his  soul.  Sus- 
tained up  to  this  moment  by  the  intoxica- 
tion of  vengeance,  he  had  In  a  great  de- 
gree forgotten  his  immense  fortune,  and 
aU  the  pleasures  which  it  would  command. 
But  his  revenge  was  now  fed  full ;  now  it 
was  time  to  think  of  living  the  life  of  the 
rich;  and  now  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  as  implacable  as  himsel£ 
These  reflections  shot  through  his  brain 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  galvanic  spark; 
and,  in  an  agony  of  rage,  he  convulsively 
bit  the  gag  which  Antoine  had  replaced. 

"  Nevertheless,"  thought  he,  "  rich  as  I 
am,  cannot  I  with  &ir  words,  and^  in  any 
case,  by  making  a  real  sacrifice,  get  rid  of 
my  enemy  ?  1  have  given  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  learn  the 
names  of  my  victims,  cannot  I  give  as 
much,  or  twice  as  much,  to  escape  from 
the  peril  in  which  I  am  ?" 

But  He  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth 
permitted  the  thick  mist  of  avarice  to  ob- 
scure the  brightness  of  this  thought.  The 
possessor  of  sixteen  millions,  at  least, 
shrank  from  giving  up  the  sum  which 
might  be  demanded.  The  love  of  gold, 
omnipotent  in  his  miserly  soul,  stifled  even 
the  love  of  life  and  the  voice  of  the  flesh, 
which  cried  for  ransom  at  any  price. 
Gold  became  his  flesh,  his  blood,  ms  whole 
existence. 

Oh !  thought  he  in  his  secret  Aoul,  *'  the 
poorer  I  nuuce  myself  to  be,  the  sooner 
shall  I  get  out  of  this  hole.  No  one  knows 
what  I  possess.  I  will  feign  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  mendicity ;  he  will  let  me  go  for 
a  few  crowns ;  and,  once  out  of  his  hands, 


it  wiU  not  be  long  before  he  fisdls  into 
mine !" 

Allut,  who  had  watched  him  with  the 
eye  of  a  basilisk,  an  eye  that,  as  it  glittered 
malignantly,  seemed  to  divine  what  was 
passing  in  the  miser's  mind,  now  slowly 
advanced  towards  him,  removed  the  gag^ 
and  again  restored  his  mouth  to  libetty. 

**  Where  am  I  ?"  said  he. 

''  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Thou  art  in  a 
place  where  thou  mayest  look  in  vain  for 
help  or  mercy.  Thou  art  mine — ^mine 
only,  understandest  thou,  and  the  slave  of 
my  will  and  of  m;^  caprice." 

Picaud  smiled  di3damfully,biit  his  friend 
said  no  more.  He  left  him  on  a  mattress 
where  he  had  laid  him,  without  untieing 
him.  Picaud  remained  silent,  but  he 
writhed  so  as  nearlv  to  break  the  cords 
which  bound  him.  Allut,  without  a  word, 
walked  up  to  him,  passed  around  his  loins 
a  wide  and  thick  iron  belt,  and  fixed  it  by 
three  chains  to  three  massive  rings  driven 
into  the  wall.  This  done,  he  sat  down  to 
his  supper  of  chicken  in  savory  jelly,  oold 
veal,  and  a  Bayonne  ham,  an  Aries  sau- 
sage, a  loaf  of  the  whitest  bread,  a  piece 
of  Gruyere  cheese,  and  a  large  flask  of 
Ghambertin,  which,  when  the  cork  was 
drawn,  perfumed  the  cavern. 

Allut  went  on  leisurely  eating ;  and  as 
Picaud  found  that  he  oflered  him  nothing 
from  the  well-spread  table — 

^'  I  am  hungry,"  said  Picaud. 

*^  What  wilt  thou  pay  fi>rthe  bread  and 
water  that  I  shall  give  thee  ?" 

"  I  have  no  money." 

'^  Thou  hast  sixteen  millions." 

^'  Thou  dreamest,"  cried  Picaud  with  a 
shudder. 

"  And  thou— dream  that  thou  eatest." 

Allut  quietly  finished  his  supper.  He 
then  rose  and  departed,  nor  did  ne  retom 
all  nighti  About  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  again  entered,  and  prepared  4 
most  appetizing  breakfast. 

The  sight  and  smell  of  the  food  re»^ 
doubled  in  Picaud  the  tortures  of  hunger* 
^'  Give  me  something  to  eat,"  cried  he. 

'^  What  wilt  thou  pay  for  the  bread  and 
water  that  I  shall  give  thee?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Very  well  I  We  shall  see  who  will  be 
tired  first." 

Allut  sat  down  and  deliberately  finished 
his  breakfast.  He  then  rose  and  went  ouU 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  he  returned; 
Eight-and-twentv  hours  had  now  passed 
since  Picaud  had  taken  any  nourishment. 
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He  implored  his  jailer  fi>r  meroj,  and 
offered  him  twenty  sous  for  a  pound  of 
bread. 

"Listen,"  said  Allut,  **^tiie8e  are  my 
conditions.  I  will  give  thee  two  meals  a 
day,  and  thou  shalt  pay  me  for  each  five- 
and-twenty  thousand  francs." 

Reaud  nowled,  and  writhed  upon  his 
mattress ;  the  other  remained  impassible. 

"  That  is  my  last  word.  Choose,  take 
thy  time.  Thou  hadst  no  mercy  for  thy 
friends  ;  and  it  is  my  will  to  have  no  pity 
for  thee."  And  again  he  sat  at  meat ;  and 
again  when  he  had  finished,  he  rose  and 
left  the  cavern. 

The  wretched  prisoner  passed  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  the  following  night  in  the 
agonies  of  hunger  and  despair  ;  his  moral 
anguish  was  complete ;  in  his  heart  was 
hell.  His  mental  and  physical  sufferings 
were  so  overwhelming  that  he  was  seized 
by  tetanvs  in  its  most  spasmodic  form. 
Soon  afterward,  his  reason  was  affected ; 
and  the  ray  of  intellect  that  animated  his 
brain  was  all  but  quenched  under  the  tide  of 
extreme  and  contending  passions  and 
bodily  suffering.  Human  organization  can 
only  support  a  certain  amount  of  torture ; 
and  the  i)itiless  Allut,  when  he  returned  on 
tlie  following  morning,  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  pushed  his  torments  beyond 
the  power  of  man's  endurance.  The  form 
that  lay  before  him  had  become  an  inert 
machine,  still  sensible,  indeed,  of  bodily 
pain,  but  incapable  of  resisting,  or  even  of 
averting  it.  Ho  saw  at  once  that  Picaud 
was  too  far  gone  for  him  to  hope  to  extract 
a  reasonable  word  from  the  exhausted 
sufferer. 

Despair  now  seized  Allut  in  hia  turn. 
Picaud  would  die  without  affording  any 
means  by  which  his  jailer  could  appropri- 
ate the  immense  fortune  of  his  victim. 
Stung  to  the  very  soul,  Allut  lost  aU  self- 
command.  His  breast  and  head  resounded 
with  the  repeated  blows  of  his  own 
clenched  hand,  and  in  his  agony  he  was  on 
the  point  of  dashing  his  skull  against  the 
rugged  sides  of  the  cavern,  when  he  per- 
ceived, or  thought  he  perceived,  a  diabo- 
lical smile  on  the  livid  face  of  Picaud,  #nd 
a  glance  at  once  malignant  and  triumphant 
darting  from  his  glazing  eye.  Turning  his 
rage  on  his  prisoner,  ne  rushed  on  him 
like  a  wild  beast,  nor  quitted  his  prey  till 
he  lefl — what  had  been  a  man,  but  was 
now  a  lifeless,  mangled  mass. 

The  murderer  then  went  forth  into  the 
murky  night. 


Not  long  afterward  he  passed  into 
England.  There  he  lived  in  ooscuritY  and 
poverty,  and  there  a  mortal  sicKnem 
seized  him  in  1828.  He  felt  that  the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  him,  and  sent  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  Awakened  by  the 
exhortations  of  his  spiritual  adviser  to  a 
sense  of  his  condition,  he  confessed  to  the 
horror-stricken  ecclesiastic  his  dreadful 
crimes,  the  details  of  which  he  dictated  ^ 
and  when  the  frightful  history  was  writ- 
ten, signed  it  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and 
died  reconciled  with  God,  acoormng  to 
the  rites  of  his  religion.     After  his  death, 

the  Abbe  P forwarded  to  Paris  the 

document  wherein  the  facts  narrated  were 
recorded,  accompanied  by  the  following 
letter : 

"  Monsieur  le  Prefet : 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  send  jom  the  narrative 
of  a  great  but  repentant  crinunaL  He  thought, 
and  I  agreed  with  him  in  that  thought,  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  you  to  know  the  series  of 
abominable  acts  of  which  this  wretched  man 
was  cognizant,  and  in  many  of  which  he  was 
both  agent  and  patient  By  following  the  indi- 
cations furnished  by  the  anexed  plan,  the  sub- 
terranean cavern  where  the  remains  of  the 
miserable  and  guilty  Picard  lie  mouldering  may 
be  found. 

**God  pardons.  Men  in  their  pride  and 
hatred  pardon  not :  they  seek  vengeance,  and 
vengeance  crushes  them. 

**Antoine  Allut  declared  that  he  sought  in  vain 
for  any  instrument,  voucher,  or  memorandum 
which  might  be  piodnced  where  the  ftmds  of 
his  last  victim  were  said  to  be  placed.  Before 
he  left  Paris,  he  said  he  penetrated  by  night 
into  the  secret  apartments  of  Picaud;  but 
found  neither  register,  title,  nor  document 
Below  you  will  fina  the  descriptton  and  locality 
of  the  two  lod^gs  which  Picaud  occupied  at 
Paris  under  feigned  names,  as  stated  by  Allut 

*'  Bven  on  the  bed  of  death,  and  with  the  ftill 
knowledge  that  he  never  wo^d  quit  it  aUve, 
Antoine  Allut,  notwithstanding  my  urgent  en- 
treaties, would  not  tell  me  by  what  means  he 
obtained  infbnnation  of  those  facts  in  his  namr 
tive  of  which  he  was  not  personally  cognizant, 
or  who  had  told  him  of  the  crimes  and  fortunes 
of  Picaud.  Only  one  hour  before  his  death,  he 
said  to  me.  '  M<m  Ph-e^  no  man's  fiuth  can  be 
more  livelv  than  mine,  fw  I  have  seen  and 
spoken  with  a  soul  separated  from  its  body.' 

*'  When  he  said  this,  there  waa  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was.  suffering  undor  ddirium. 
He  appeared  to  be  simply  nuudng  a  confession 
of  his  faith,  and  to  be  m  the  full  possession  of 
his  mental  Acuities." 

The  letter  terminated  with  a  few  words 
improving  the  occasion,  and  the  usual 
compliments ;  but  it  was  said  that  the  sa- 
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gacioas  prefet,  albeit  a  sufficiently  good 
Catholic,  dropped  a  few  words  significa- 
tive of  his  thought  that  Allut  might  have 
poked  up  the  stirring  events  that  marked 
Ficaud's  misfortunes  and  crimes  without 
the  aid  of  a  disembodied  spirit. 

France  furnishes  to  many  examples  of 
frightful  crimes  conmiitted  by  escaped 
liberated  for^cUs^  and  if  any  of  our 


an 


humanitarians  would  wish  to  laiow  the 
consequences  of  the  criminal  stay-at-home 
system,  even  with  such  a  lynx-eyed  police 
as  that  possessed  by  our  neighl)ors,  let  him 


[Apfl, 

turn  to  the  vivid  word-piotnrei  in  a  norcB,^ 
founded  mainly  on  mot.  ^  Deeply,  and 
dreadfully  interesting  as  it  ifl,  the  nmrder 
of  one  of  the  principal  charaoters,  aad  the 
most  startling  of  the  inddente,  are  no 
mere  emanations  from  the  brain  of  the  n<h 
velist,  but  terrible  realities,  mying  the 
dark  story  as  good  a  title  aa  17^  ^HA 
of  Zcanmermoar  to  the  character  of  an 
"  ower  true  tale." 


*L'IdwL    XAvuEBDElCorapQr.    Flyris;  Azas* 
A2n)RE  Gadot,  Editeur,  37,  Boa  Serpenta.    1850. 
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THE      RED-COURT      FARM. 


I. 


On  a  certain  part  of  the  EusUsh  coast, 
lying  sufficiently  contiguous  to  France  for 
the  convenience  of  smuggling,  and  rising 
high  above  the  sea,  was  a  bleak  plateau  of 
land.  It  was  a  dizzy  task  to  walk  close  to 
its  edge,  and  look  down  over  the  cliff  to 
the  beach  below.  A  small  beach,  in  the 
form  of  a  half-moon,  accessible  only  from 
the  sea,  and,  at  low  water,  by  a  very  nar- 
row path  round  the  left  projection  of  rock. 
Beyond  this  narrow  path  lay  the  village — 
if  the  few  poor  fishermen's  huts  deserved 
the  name.  Some  were  erected  on  the  low 
grass-land,  and  some  up  the  clifis,  not  there 
so  perpendicular.  The  Half-moon  was 
never  under  water,  for  the  tide  did  not 
reach  it,  though  it  had  used  to,  years  ago. 
Rude  steps  shelved  down  from  it  to  a  low- 
er beach  which  met  the  sea.  Standing  on 
the  plateau  overhead,  with  your  bacK  to 
the  sea  and  looking  inland,  the  eye  fell 
upon  a  cultivated  dell,  where  rose  a  large 
red-brick  house,  called  Red-Court  Farm. 
It  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  cas- 
tle, part  of  whose  ruins  lay  still  around. 


To  the  left  of  this  house  (but  to  yonr  right 
hand  as  you  stood  looldng)  might  be  seen 
the  church;  and,  beyoncTthat,  some  five 
minutes'  walk,  lay  a  handful  of  gentlemen's 
houses.  On  the  plateau  itad^^not  a  long 
wav  from  its  edge,  rose  an  old  oiroalar 
wall,  breast  high,  with  a  nanow  door  or 
opening.  It  was  called  the  Bound  Tow- 
er, and  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
watch-tower  in  former  times. 

The  name  of  the  family  livinff  at  the 
Red  Court  was  ThomyorofL  Mr.  Thor- 
nycroft  rented  and&rmed  the  land  around, 
about  three  hundred  aorea.  He  was  a 
county  magistrate,  and  rode  in  to  the  five- 
mile-off  town,  Jutpoint,  when  the  vAim 
took  him,  and  sat  upon  the  bench.  Never 
was  there  a  pleasanter  companion  than  he^ 
and«,the  other  magistrates  ohueUed  when 
they  got  au  iQvitation  to  the  Red-Gonrt 
dinners,  for  the v  loved  the  hearty  welooma 
and  the  joUy  cheer.  -  Three  BOiis  had  Hjb 
Thomycroft ;  two  of  them  fine  toweK&^jf 
men  like  himself.  Richard,  the  eldeek 
was  dark,  stem,  and  resolute,  hut  he  wooUl 
unbend  to  courtesy  over  hiB  wine ;  and 
Isaac,  the  second,  was  of  elegant  £arm^ 
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bland  features,  and  fair  complexion.  The 
third  was  Cyril.  He  was  only  of  middle 
height,  hb  health  less  robust  than  that  of 
his  brothers,  and  he  was  less  siven  to  out- 
door pursuits.  They  were  all  engaged  in 
agriculture.  "  A  thriving  farm  the  Red- 
Court  must  be,"  quoth  the  neighbors,  "for 
the  old  man  to  keep  aU  his  three  sons  upon 
it." 

Only  gentlemen  had  hitherto  visited  at 
the  Red-Court,  for  Mrs.  Thomycroft  was 
dead,  and  the  daughter,  the  youngest  of 
the  family,  was  at  school  near  London. 
She  rareljr  visited  her  home :  a  house  with- 
out a  mistress  was  not  the  place  for  a 
young  girl,  Mr*  Thomycroft  was  wont  to 
say.  But  now  that  she  had  attained  her 
nineteenth  year,  she  came  home  to  live :  a 
lady-like,  agreeable  ^rl,  with  Cyril's  love 
for  reading,  Isaac's  &ir  skin  and  handsome 
features,  and  Richard's  resolute  eye  and 
lip.  She  assumed  her  post  as  mistress  of 
the  house  with  a  spirit  of  determination 
which  said  she  meant  to  maintain  it,  and 
soon  the  servants  whispered  about,  that 
Miss  Thomycroft  and  her  brothers  had 
already  had  some  words  together,  for  both 
sides  wanted  the  mastery.  She  wished 
regulation  in  the  house,  and  they  set  all 
regulation  at  defiance,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  coming  in  to  meals.  One  day 
in  January,  Richard  went  striding  out  of 
the  house  to  find  his  father.  The  Justice 
was  in  the  grounds  with  a  gun. 

"  This  girl's  turning  the  house  upside 
down,"  he  began.  "  We  shall  not  be  able 
to  keep  her  at  home." 

"  Wliat  girl ?  Do  you  mean  Mary 
Anne  ?" 

"  There's  nobody  else  I  should  mean," 
returned  the  young  man,  who  was  not  re- 
markable for  courtesy  of  speech,  even  to 
his  father.  "  I'd  pretty  soon  shell  out  any 
body  else  who  came  spoiling  sport.  She 
has  gone  and  invited  some  ^Uow  and  his 
sister  down  to  stop.  We  can't  have  pry- 
ing spies  here." 

"Don't  fly  in  a  flurry,  Dick.  I'll  go 
and  speak  to  her.    Here,  take  the  gun." 

"  What  is  all  this,  Mary  Anne  ?"  de- 
manded Justice  Thomycroft,  when  he 
reached  his  daughter.  "Richard  says 
you  have  been  inviting  people  here." 

"  So  I  have,  papa.  Susan  Hunter  and 
her  brother.  She  was  one  of  my  school- 
fellows, and  often  stops  the  holidays  at 
school.  I  should  like  her  to  come  for  a 
week  before  they  are  over." 

"  Thev  cannot  come." 


"  Not  if  Richard's  whims  are  to  be  stu- 
died," returned  Miss  Thomycroft,  angrily. 
"  Do  you  wish  me  to  live  on  in  this  house 
for  ever,  papa,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to, 
save  my  brothers  and  the  servants  ?  And 
cordial  companions  they  are,"  added  the 
young  lady,  alluding  to  the  former,  "  out, 
out,  out,  as  thev  are,  night  after  night ! 
I  should  like  to  know  where  it  is  they  go 
to.    I'll  find  out." 

Mr.  Thomycroft  started.  "  Daughter !" 
he  cried,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  hold  your 
peace  about  where  your  brothers  go  to. 
what  b  it  to  you  ?  Are  you  a  firebrand 
come  amongst  us  ?  Write,  and  put  off 
these  intruders  you  have  been  inviting ; 
and,  if  you  wish  to  remain  under  my  roo^ 
shut  your  eyes  and  ears  to  all  that  does 
not  concern  you." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  Mary 
Anne  looked  after  him.  "  Shut  my  eyes 
and  ears ! — that  I  never  wilL  I  can  see ' 
how  it  is :  papa  has  lived  so  lone  under 
Richard's  mi^er  and  thumb,  that  he  gives 
way  to  his  slightest  whim.  I  don't  think 
they  are  well-conducted,  these  brothers  of 
mine  ;  and  papa  winks  at  it — at  least  Rich- 
ard and  Isaac.  They  firequent  low  com- 
pany and  public  houses,  as  I  believe :  where 
else  can  tney  go  to  in  an  evening  without 
dressing,  and  stop  away  for  hours  ?  Last 
night  they  went  out  in  their  velveteen 
jackets,  and  gaiters  aU  mud.  Richard 
thinks  if  we  had  visitors  he  must  remain 
in,  and  be  attentive  to  himself,  so  he  has 
set  his  face  against  their  coining.  But  I 
will  show  Richard  that  I  have  a  will  of 
my  own,  and  as  good  a  right  to  exercifle  it 
as  he," 

The  two  eldest  sons  of  Justice  Thomy- 
croft certainly  did  appear  to  be  rather 
loose  youn^  men,  and  their  dog-cart,  a  fii- 
vorite  vehicle  of  theirs,  might  be  heard 
going  out  or  coming  in  at  aU  hours  of  the 
ni^ht.  But  they  were  much  liked  in  the 
neighborhood  for  all  that,  were  social  with 
their  equals,  and  generous  to  the  fisher- 
men ana  their  fimiilies. 

Miss  Thomycroft  did  not  write  to  stop 
her  guests,  and  on  the  following  Monday 
one  of  them  arrived,  Mr.  Hunter.  His 
sister  had  gone  to  her  parents'  house  in 
the  north.  Ifiss  Thomycroft  was  walking 
toward  the  village,  and  saw  him  alight 
from  the  railway  omnibus,  which  stopped 
at  the  Mermaid.  She  knew  him  directly, 
though  she  was  at  some  distance ;  knew 
him  oy  his  coat,  if  by  nothing  else.  It 
was  a  remarkable  coat  of  white  cloth, 
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trimmed  with  dark  fur.  He  was  a  slender 
young  man,  not  tall,  about  the  size  and  fig- 
ure of  her  brother  Cyril,  his  profession 
that  of  land-surveyor  and  engineer.  Miss 
Thornycroft  had  met  him  frequently  at  a 
house  where  she  used  to  visit  in  London, 
and  the  two  managed  to  &11  in  love  with 
each  other ;  but  he  had  said  nothing,  for 
he  was  not  rich  enough  to  think  of  marry- 
ing at  present.  The  house  was  thunder- 
struck when  he  arrived  that  afternoon,  and 
Mary  Anne  introduced  him.  Richard, 
stem  and  haughty,  vouchsafed  no  greet- 
ing, but  the  old  gentleman  was  bound  in 
courtesy  to  welcome  him.  It  was  well, 
perhaps,  that  some  friends  dined  that  even- 
mff  at  the  Red-Court :  it  smoothed  matters. 

I  oung  Hunter  proved  himself  an  agree- 
able companion  ;  and  as  the  days  went  on, 
even  Richard  fell  into  civility.  He  was 
an  active,  free-mannered  young  fellow,  this 
Robert  Hunter,  and  soon  made  himself  at 
home,  not  only  in  the  Red-Court,  but  in 
the  village.  He  made  excursions  in  the 
railwajr  omnibus  to  Jutpoint ;  he  explored 
the  cliffs ;  he  went  into  the  fishermen's 
huts,  and  out  in  their  boats :  every  soul 
soon  knew  Robert  Hunter,  and  especially 
his  coat,  which  had  become  a  marvel  of 
admiration  in  Coastdown.  Miss  Thomy- 
orofl  was  his  frequent  companion,  and  they 
walked  forth  together  unrestrained.  One 
day — ^it  was  on  the  Monday,  just  a  week 
after  his  arrival — ^they  had  strolled  on  to 
the  plateau,  and  were  standing  on  its  edge, 
looking  at  the  vessels  as  they  passed  along 
the  calm  sea,  when  a  gentleman  came  up 
to  them  and  shook  hands.  He  was  well 
known  to  Mary  Anne,  and  Mr.  Hunter 
had  met  him  at  the  Red-Court  at  that  first 
evening's  dinner-partv.  His  name  was 
Kyne,  and  he  was  stationed  at  Coastdown 
as  superintendent  of  the  coast-guard. 

"  I  was  telling  Miss  Thornycroft,"  began 
young  Hunter,  "  that  this  place  looks  as 
suitable  for  smuggUng  as  any  I  ever  had 
the  luck  to  see.  Have  you  much  trouble, 
Mr.  Supervisor  ?" 

"  Xo,"  replied  the  officer,  "  but  I  am  in 
liopes  of  it.  We  know,"  he  added,  sink- 
ing his  voice — "  we  liave  positive  informa- 
tion that  smuggling,  to  a  great  extent,  is 
carried  on  here,  but  never,  in  spite  of  our 
precautions,  have  we  succeeded  in  drop- 
ping on  the  wretches.  I  don't  speak  of 
paltry  packets  of  tobacco  and  sausage-skins 
of  brandy,  which  the  fishermen  manage 
to  stow  about  their  ribs,  but  of  more  se- 
rious cargoes.    I  would  stake  my  life  that 


somewhere  aboot  this  place  there  lies  hid- 
den a  ton  load  of  lace,  nch  as  any  that  ever 
flourished  at  the  court  of  St.  James's.*^ 

^^  Where  can  it  be  hidden  ?*'  asked  Huj 
Anne. 

^  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  where,  Xm 
Thornycroft.  I  have  walked  repeatedly 
about  that  (^ace  underneath" — ^pduiting 
down  at  the  Half-moon  beach — ^*'  from  the 
time  the  tide  went  off  the  narrow  path  to 
it  till  it  came  in  agsun,  paBdhig  orer  it^ 
and  peering  with  every  eye  I  had.** 

"  Ireering !"  echoed  Robert  Hunter. 

^^We  have  heard,  in  the  old  days  of 
smuggling,  of  caves,  hidin^placea,  beinj; 
concealed  in  the  rocks,"  said  the  enpem- 
sor.  '^  I  cannot  get  it  oat  of  my  head  that 
there's  something  of  the  sort  here  j  m  thteM 
modem  days." 

^'  It  would  be  charming  to  diseoTer  it," 
laughed  the  young  lady ;  ^  but  I  fear  it  is 
too  romantic  to  be  possible.** 

^^  The  cave,  or  the  finding  it^  Mary  An- 
ne ?"  asked  her  lover. 

^  The  cave,  of  course.  If  such  a  thing 
were  there,  I  should  think  there  woold.be 
little  difficiilty  in  finding  it." 

"I  have  found  it  diflBcult,**  observed 
Mr.  Kyne.  ^^  We  had  information  a  short 
time  back,"  he  continued,  again  dropping 
his  voice,  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
heat  of  conversation,  ^'that  a  boat-load  of 
something — mt/  belief  is,  it's  lace — was 
waiting  to  come  in.  Every  nisfat  for  a 
fortni^t,  in  the  dark  age  of  &e  moon, 
did  I  haunt  this  naked  plateau,  «a  the' 
watch,  my  men  being  withm  call.  A  very 
agreeable  task  it  was,  lying  perdu  on  its 
edge,  with  my  cold  face  just  extended  be- 
yond!" 

^' And  what  was  the  result?*'  eagerly 
asked  young  Hunter,  who  was  growing  ex- 
cited with  the  narrative. 

'^  Nothing  was  the  result.  I  never  saw 
the  ghost  ofa  smuggler  or  a  boat  approach 
the  place.  And  the  very  first  night  I  waa 
off  the  watch,  I  have  reason  to  beliere  the 
job  was  done." 

'^  Which  night  was  that  ?^  mquired  ItBas 
Thornycroft. 

'^  This  day  week,  when  I  was  dining  at 
the  Red-Court.  I  had  told  my  men  to  be 
on  the  look-out ;  but  I  had  certainly  told 
them  in  a  careless  sort  of  way,  Ibr  the  moan 
was  bright  again,  and  who  was  to  someflt 
that  they  would  risk  it  on  a  bright  ni^itf 
They  are  bold  sinners." 

"  How  was  it  that  yonr  men 
negligent  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Hnnter. 
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"  There's  the  devU  of  it — ^I  beg  your 
pardon,  young  lady ;  wrong  words  slip 
out  inadvertently  when  one's  vexed.  My 
careless  orders  made  the  men  careless,  and 
they  sat  boozing  at  the  Mermaid.  Young 
Mr.  Thomycroft,  it  seems,  happened  to  go 
in,  saw  them  sitting  there  with  some  of  his 
farm-laborers,  and,  in  a  generous  fit,  or- 
dered them  to  caU  for  what  drink  they 
liked.  They  had  red  eyes  and  shaky  hands 
the  next  morning." 

"  Howstnpid  of  my  brother  I"  exclaimed 
Mary  Anne.    "  Was  it  Richard  or  Isaac  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  But  all  your  family 
are  too  liberal ;  their  purse  is  longer  than 
their  discretion.  It  is  not  the  firist  time, 
by  many,  they  have  treated  my  fellows. 
I  wish  they  would  not  do  so." 

"  It  must  have  been  Richard,"  mused 
Mary  Anne.  "  Isaac  was  away  somewhere 
all  that  dav,  and  I  don't  believe  he  came 
in  till  the  following  morning.  And  I  re- 
member that  when  you  came  into  the 
drawing-room  to  tea,  Robert,  you  said 
Richard  had  left  the  dining-room.  He 
must  have  gone  to  the  Mermaid  then. 
You  did  not  honor  my  tea-table,  Mr. 
Kyne." 

"  No,  Miss  Thomycroft,  I  stayed  with 
your  iather,  and  the  rest,  in  the  dining- 
room.     We  had  our  pipes  there." 

"  Do  they  run  the  boat  in  here  ?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Hunter,  looking  down  upon 
the  strip  of  beach. 

"  They  run  the  boat  there — as  I  believe. 
In  short,  there's  little  doubt  about  it. 
You  see  there's  nowhere  else  that  they 
can  run  it  to.  There's  no  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  higher  up,  beyond  that  point 
to  the  right,  and  it  would  be  nearly  as  im- 
possible for  them  to  land  a  cargo  of  con- 
traband goods  beyond  the  left  point,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  villagers." 

There  was  a  silenoe.  All  three  were 
looking  below  at  the  scrap  of  beach,  over 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  jutting  rocks.  Mary 
Anne  broke  it. 

"  But  where  could  they^  stow  a  cargo, 
in  here  ?  There  is  certainly  no  opening, 
or  place  for  concealment,  in  those  hard, 
bare  rocks,  or  it  would  have  been  discov- 
ered long  ago.  Another  thing — allow  for 
a  moment  that  they  do  get  a  cargo  stowed 
away  somewhere  m  the  rocks,  how  are 
they  to  get  it  out  again?  There  would 
be  equal  danger  of  discovery." 

"  So  there  would,"  replied  Mr.  Kyne. 
^^  I  have  thought  of  all  these  things  myself 
till  my  head  is  muddled." 

VOL.  XL— NO.  IT. 


"  Did  you  ever  read  Cooper's  novels, 
Mr.  Kyne  ?"  demanded  Miss  Thomycroft. 

"  Some  of  them  would  give  you  a  deal 
of  insight  into  this  sort  of  transactions." 

"No,"  replied  the  officer,  with  an 
amused  look.  "  I  prefer  to  get  my  insight 
from  practice.  I  am  pretty  shai*p-sighted. 
It  is  my  own  idea  alone,  that  they  bring 
their  cargo  in  here,  and  I  shan't  relinquish 
it  till  I  nave  proof  positive,  one  way  or 
the  other." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  down  there  and 
have  a  look  at  these  rocks,"  said  Mr.  Hun- 
ter. "  My  profession  has  taken  me  much 
amidst  rocks  and  land.  Perhaps  my  ex- 
perience could  assist  you." 

"Let  us  walk  there  now,"  exclaimed 
the  supervisor,  seizing  at  the  idea.  "  If 
not  taking  you  out  of  your  way,  Misr 
Thomycroft." 

"  Oh !  I  should  be  delighted,"  was  the 
young  lady's  reply.  "  I  call  it  quite  an 
adventure.  Some  fine  moonlight  night  I 
shall  come  and  watch  over  the  olin  my- 
self." 

"  They  don't  do  their  work  on  a  moon- 
light night.  At  least,  he  hastened  to  cor- 
rect himself,  with  a  somewhat  crestfidlen 
expression,  "  not  usuallv.  But  after  what 
happened  this  day  week,  I  shall  mistrust 
a  light  night  as  much  as  a  dark  one.^' 

"  Are  you  sure,"  inquired  Miss  Thorny- 
croft,  as  they  waJked  along,  "  that  a  car- 
go was  really  fanded  that  night?" 

"  I  am  not  sure ;  but  I  have  cause  to 
suspect  it." 

"  It  must  be  an  adventurous  life,"  she 
remarked,  "  having  its  charms,  no  doubt." 

"  They  had  better  not  get  caught,''  was 
the  officer's  rejoinder,  dehvered  with  pro- 
fessional ^sto ;  "  they  would  not  find  it 
so  charmmg  then." 

"  I  thought  the  days  of  smuggling  were 
over,"  observed  Mr.  Hunter:  "  except  the 
more  legitimate  way  of  doing  it  through 
the  very  eyes  and  nose  of  the  Custom 
House.  Did  you  know  anything,  person- 
ally, of  the  great  custom-house  n*auds,  as 
they  were  called,  when  so  many  officers 
and  merchants  were  implicated,  some  years 
ago?" 

"  I  did.  I  held  a  subordinate  post  in 
the  London  office  then,  and  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  discoveries." 

"  You  were  not  one  of  the  implicated?" 
jestingly  demanded  Mr.  Hunter. 

"  W  by,  no.  Or  yon  would  not  see  me 
here  now.  I  was  not  soffioiently  high  in 
the  serrioe  for  iL^ 
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"  Or  else  you  might  have  been  ?" 

*'  That's  a  home  question,"  laughed  Mr. 
Kyne.  "  I  really  cannot  answer  for  what 
might  have  been.  My  betters  were  tempt- 
ed to  be." 

"  There !"  exclaimed  Mary  Anno,  "you 
acknowledge  that  you  custom-house  gen- 
tlemen are  not  proof  against  temptation, 
and  yet  you  boast  of  looking  so  sharply 
after  these  wretched  fishermen !" 

"  If  the  gSLme  is  carried  on  here  as  I  sus- 
pect, Miss  Thorny  croft,  it  is  not  wretched 
fishermen  who  have  to  do  with  it ;  except, 
perhaps,  as  subordinates." 

It  was  a  short  walk,  as  they  made  their 
way  down  to  the  village,  and  thence  to  the 
narrow  path  winding  round  the  projection 
of  rock.  The  tide  was  out,  so  they  shelved 
^ound  it  with  dry  feet,  and  ascended  to  the 
lialf-moon  beach.  They  paced  about  from 
one  end  of  the  place  to  the  other,  looking 
and  talking.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen; 
nothing ;  no  opening,  or  sign  of  opening. 
The  young  engineer  nad  an  umbrella  in  his 
hand,  and  he  struck  the  rocks  repeatedly : 
in  one  part  in  particular,  it  was  just  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Ha£f-moon,  he  struck  and  stmck, 
and  returned  to  strike  again. 

"What  do  you  find?"  inquired  Mr. 
Kyne. 

"  Not  much.  Only  it  sounds  hollow  just 
here." 

They  looked  again :  they  stooped  down 

and  looked ;  they  stood  upon  a  loose  stone 

and  raised  themselves  to  look;  they  pushed 

.  and  struck  at  the  part  with  all  their  might 

and  main.     No,  nothing  came  of  it. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  convenient 
Hpot  for  working  the  game  ?"  cried  the 
Mupervisor.  "Look  at  those  embedded 
stones  do\\ni  there,  rising  from  the  grass : 
the  very  things  to  moor  a  boat  to." 

"  Who  do  you  suspect  does  this  contra- 
band business  ?"  inquired  liobeit  Hunter. 

"  My  suspicions  don't  fall  particularly 
.  upon  any  one.  There  iire  no  parties  in  the 
neighborhood  whom  one  could  suspect, 
except  the  boatmen,  and  if  the  trade  is 
pushed  in  the  extensive  way  I  think,  they 
are  not  the  guilty  men.  A  week  ago,  as  I 
tell  you,  thoy  ran  one  cargo ;  I  know  thev 
did ;  and  may  I  be  shot  this  moment,  if 
they  are  not  readv  to  run  another !  That's 
a  paying  game,  I  hope." 

"  How  do  you  ascertahi  this  ?" 

"  By  two  or  three  things.  One  of  them, 
which  I  have  no  objection  to  mention,  is 
that  a  certain  queer  craft  is  fond  of  cruis- 
ing about  here.     Whenever  I  catclv  sight 


of  her  ugly  sides,  I  know  it  bodes  no  good 
for  her  Majesty's  reveoue.  She  carries 
plauisible  colors,  the  huzsy,  and  has,  I  doubt 
not,  a  double  bottom,  rake  w  her  colom 
I  saw  her  stem,  shooting  off  at  daybreak 
this  morning,  and  shoold  like  to  have  had 
the  hauling  over  of  her." 

"  Can  you  not  ?•» 

"  No.  She  is  apparently  on  legitimate 
business.  And  once,  when  it  was  done, 
nothing  came  of  it.  She  happened,  by  iU 
luck,  to  be  really  emptv,  or  the  oifioen 
were  not  skilftd  enough  to  unearth  the 
fox." 

They  left  the  Half- moon.  Mr.  Kyne 
qnittea  them,  and  Miss  Thomycroft  and 
her  lover  returned  to  the  plateau  again, 
and  stood  on  its  edffe  as  before. 

"  This  is  in  the  middle,  abont  as  we  were 
standing  underneath ;  and  joxa  house,  u 
you  see,  liesoff  in  a  straight  Ime,**  remarked 
Mr.  Hunter.  It  is  a  good  thing  your 
&mily  live  there,  Mary  Anne.** 

"Why?" 

"Because  if  any  sospioioat  persons  in- 
habited it,  I  should  say  that  house  might 
have  something  to  do  widi  the  mystery. 
There  can  be  httle  doubt,  from  wliat  the 
officer  says,  thatsmuggledgoodsarelKided 
and  stowed  away  in  these  rooks,  thony^ 
the  ingress  is  hidden  from  the  uninitiated. 
Should  this  be  really  the  ease,  depend 
upon  it  there  is  some  passage,  some  com- 
munication in  these  rooks  to  an  egress  in- 
land." 

"But  what  has  that  to  do  with  our 
house?"    inquired  Mary  Anne,  wonder- 

ingly. 

"These  old  oastles,  lying eontignona  to 

the  coast,  are  sure  to  nave  sdbtenaaeaa 
uassages  underneath,  leading  to  the  sea* 
Many  an  escape  has  been  mMe  that  way 
in  time  of  war,  and  many  an  iU-fiited  pris- 
oner has  been  so  conducted  to  the  waves, 
and  put  out  of  sight  for  ever.  Were  I 
your  father,  I  would  institute  a  seareh. 
He  might  come  upon  the  hoarding-place 
of  the  smugglers." 

"But  the  smugglers  cannot  get  to 
their  caverns  and  passages  through  our 
house !" 

"  Of  course  not.  There  must  be  some 
other  opening.  How  I  should  like  to  drop 
upon  the  lads." 

When  they  reached  homey  they  finmd 
the  family  in  the  dininff-room,  all  but  Isaaa 
Mr.  Thomycroft  had  his  speotaclea  on, 
wnting,  Richard  was  doing  something  to 
a  gun,  and  Cyril  lay  almost  at  lengUi  ia 
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an  easy-chair  reading.  Mary  Anne  and 
Mr.  Hunter  spoke  up,  fall  of  excitement. 

"  Such  an  adventure  I  Papa,  did  you 
know  we  have  smugglers  on  the  coast 
here  ?" 

"Have  you  ever  explored  underneath 
your  house,  sir,  under  the  old  ruins  of  the 
castle  ?  There  may  be  a  chain  of  subter- 
ranean passages  and  vaults  from  here  to 
the  sea." 

^'Not  common  smugglers,  papa,  the 
poor  tobacco-and  brandy  sailors,  but  peo- 
ple in  an  extensive  way :  boat-lostds  of  lace 
they  land." 

"  I'd  lay  any  money — ^I*Ulay  a  crown  with 
you,  Mr.  Richard,  if  you'll  take  it — that 
there's  oftentimes  a  rare  booty  there. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  at  this  very  mo- 
ment." 

The  words  had  been  poured  forth  so 
rapidly  both  by  Mary  Anne  and  Mr. 
Hunter,  that  it  would  seem  their  hearers 
were  powerless  to  interrupt  them.  Yet 
the  effect  produced  was  great.  Cyril 
started  uprieht,  and  let  his  book  drop  on 
his  knees ;  the  old  gentleman  pushed  his 
glasses  to  the  top  of  his  brow,  an  ashy 
paleness  ^vin^  place  to  his  healthy,  rosy 
color ;  while  Richard,  more  demonstrative, 
dashed  the  gun  on  the  can>et,  and  broke 
into  an  ugly  oath.  The  Justice  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  What  absurd  treason  are  you  talking 
now  ?    You  are  mad,  Mary  Anne." 

"  It  b  not  treason  at  all,  sir,"  replied 
Mr.  Hunter,  regarding  Richard  with  sur- 
prise. "It  is  a  pretty  well  ascertained 
fuct  that  contraband  goods  are  landed  and 
housed  in  the  rocks  at  the  Half-moon.  It 
will  be  loyalty  instead  of  treason  if  we  can 
contrive  to  lay  a  trap  to  catch  the  trai- 
tors." 

"  I'll  be— 
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*'Be  quiet,  Richard,"  authoritatively  ex- 
claimed young  Cyril,  interrupting  his  bro- 
ther's intemperate  speedi.  "  miere  did 
you  pick  up  this  cocK-and-bull  story  ?"  he 
quietly  asked,  turning  to  Robert  Hunter. 
"  What  has  ^ven  rise  to  it  ?" 

"We  got  it  from  the  supervisor,  Mr. 
Cyril.  He  has  suspected  that  this  station 
was  favored  by  smugglers,  and  now  he  is 
Rure  of  it.  One  cargo  they  landed  a  few 
days  ago,  and  there's  another  dodgine  off 
the  coast,  waiting  to  come  in.  He'll  drop 
upon  that." 

"  It  is  a  made-up  He !"  foamed  Richard. 
"  The  fellow  talks  so  to  show  his  zeal.  I'll 
tell  him  so." 


"  Well,  lie  or  no  lie,  you  need  not  fly 
in  a  passion  over  it,"  said  Mary  Anne. 
"  It  is  not  our  affair." 

"  Then,  if  it  is  not  our  affair,  what  busi- 
ness have  you  interfering  in  it  ?"  retorted 
Richard.  "Interpose  your  authority, 
&ther,  and  forbid  ner  to  concern  herself 
with  men's  work.  No  woman  would  do 
it  who  retains  any  sense  of  shame." 

"Miss  Thomycroft  has  done  nothing 
unbecoming  a  lady !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, in  a  tone  of  wonder, "  you  forget  that 
you  are  speaking  to  your  sister,  Mr. 
Richard.    What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  Oh !  he  means  nothing,"  said  Mary 
Anne,  "  only  he  lets  his  temper  get  the 
better  of  his  tongue.  One  would  think, 
Richard,  yon  had  something  to  do  with 
the  smugglers,  by  your  flying  out  in  this 
way.  And,  indeed,  it  wets  partly  your 
&ult  that  they  got  their  last  cargo  in." 

"  Explain  yourself,"  calmly  replied  Cy- 
ril to  his  sister,  pushing  his  arm  before 
Richard's  mouth. 

"  It  was  the  night  of  the  dinner-party, 
this  d^  week,"  proceeded  Mary  Anne. 
"  Mr.  Kyne  was  here ;  the  only  night  he 
had  been  off  the  watch  for  a  fortnight,  he 
says.  But  he  left  orders  with  his  men  to 
look  out,  and  Richard  got  treating  them 
at  the  Mermaid  till  thev  were  tipsy,  and 
thev  never  looked.  So  the  coast  was  clear, 
and  the  smugglers  got  their  goods  in." 

"Ah,  ha  I"  said  Cyril,  "new  brooms 
sweep  clean,  Mr.  Supervisor  is  a  fresh 
hand  down  here,  so  ne  thinks  he  must 
trumpet  his  fame  as  a  keen  officer — that 
he  may  be  all  the  more  negligent  by-and- 
by,  you  know — and  he  gets  up  this  nice 
little  mare's  nest.  None  but  a  stranger, 
as  you  are,  Mr.  Hunter,  could  have  given 
ear  to  it." 

"  I  have  given  both  ear  and  belief^"  re- 
plied the  yotmg  man,  finnly ;  "  and  I  have 
offered  Mr.  Kyne  my  engineering  expe- 
rience to  help  him  to  trace  out  the  secret 
in  the  rodu." 

"  You  have !"  uttered  Justice  Thomy- 
croft. 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,  sir.  I  have  been 
with  him  now,  on  the  Hal^moon,  sounding 
them,  but  I  had  only  an  umbreUa^  and  thst 
was  of  little  use.  We  are  going  to-mor- 
row better  prepared.  It  smkes  me  the 
mystery  lies  right  in  the  middle.  It  sounda 
hollow  Uiere.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help 
him,  that  the  fellows  may  be  brought  to 
punishment." 

"Sirl"  cried  the  old  gentleman  in  n 
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voice  of  thunder,  rising,  and  sternly  con- 
fronting Robert  Hunter,  "  I  forbid  it.  Do 
you  understand  ?  /  forbid  it»  Xone 
un<ler  my  roof  shall  take  act  or  part  in 
this." 

"  l^ut  justice  demands  it,"  replied  young 
Hunter,  after  a  ])ause.  "It  behoves  all 
loyal  subjects  of  her  Maj&sty  to  aid  in  dis- 
covering the  offenders ;  especially  you,  sir. 


a  sworn  magistrate." 


It  behoves  me  to  protect  the  poor 
fishermen  who  look  to  me  for  protection, 
who  have  looked  to  me  for  it  for  years ;  ay, 
and  received  it,"  was  the  agitated  reply, 
"  better  than  it  behoves  you,  sir,  to  pre- 
sume to  teach  me  my  duty!  Richard 
leave  me  to  speak.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  do 
not  believe  this  concocted  story.  I*  am 
the  chief  of  the  place,  sir,  and  I  will  not 
believe  it.  The  coast-guard  and  the  fish- 
ermen are  at  variance ;  always  have  been ; 
and  I  will  not  allow  the  poor  fellows  to 
be  traduced  and  put  upon,  treated  as  if 
they  were  thieves  and  rogues.  Neither  I 
uor  mine  shall  take  part  in  it ;  no,  nor  any 
man  who  is  under  my  roof  eating  the 
breiid  of  friendliness.  I  hope  you  hear  me, 
sir." 

"  If  it  were  one  of  my  own  brothers  who 
did  so  I  would  shoot  him  dead,"  said 
Richard,  with  a  meaning  touch  at  his  gun. 
*'  So  I  warn  him." 

"  And  commit  murder  ?"  echoed  Mr. 
Hunter. 

"  It  would  not  be  murder,  sir,"  cried 
old  Mr.  Thorny  croft,  "  it  would  be  jus- 
titijible  homicide.  When  I  was  a  young 
man,  a  friend  abused  my  father's  hospital- 
ity. I  challenged  him.  We  went  out 
with  our  seconds,  and  he  fell  dead.  That 
was  not  murder." 

''Hat,   pai)a,"  interposed  Mary  Anne, 

in " 

"To  your  room,  Miss  Thornycroftl 
To  your  room  for  the  day,  I  say !" 
screamed  out  her  father,  pushing  her 
along  ;  "  would  you  beard  my  authority? 
Things  are  coming  to  a  pretty  pass !"         j 

Mriiy  Ainie,  confused  and  terrified,  \ 
hastened  from  the  room.  Richard  strode  ; 
from  it  also :  then,  Cyril,  as  if  a  sudden  ; 
thought  struck  him,  darted  after  his  bro- 
ther, and  called  to  him. 

"  What  now  ?"  sulkily  inquired  Richard, 
halting  in  the  hall. 

"  Be  cautious,"  whispered  CyriL  "  Do 
nothing.    They  can't  hnd  out." 

'^  And  the  fool  talking  of  going  again  to 
Aound  the  rocks  I" 


iC 


"Let  him  go.  Ifthewraare  stone  Bounds 
as  hollow  as  his  head,  -whaX  then  ?  Thej 
i  can  make  nothing  of  it.  No  cUscoTery 
can  be  made  from  the  ontade,  Dick ;  yob 
know  it  can  not;  and  we'll  take  care  thej 
don't  get  in.  Your  temper  and  my  fiitheKs 
arc  enough  to  ruin  us  all ;  to  set  this  fel- 
low's suspicions  on  to  ns.  Yon  shoold  hsrs 
treated  it  derisiyely,  as  I  did.** 

Richard  flon^  away,  swearing.  He  had 
not  gone  &r  when  he  met  Isaac 

"  Ikey,  we  are  blown  on." 

"  What  ?" 

"  We  are  blown  on,  I  say." 

"  How  ?    Who  has  done  it  ?»» 

^^  That  cursed  Hunter.  He  and  K jne 
have  been  putting  their  heads  together, 
and,  by  all  that's  true,  they  have  lut  it 
hard.  They  have  got  a  suspicion  of  ths 
rocks ;  been  sounding  the  square  rook  and 
found  it  hollow.  Kyne  has  scented  the 
cargo  that's  waiting  off  now." 

The  comers  of  Isaac  Thornycroftl 
mouth  fell  considerably.  "  We  most  get 
that  in,"  he  exclaimed.  ^^  It  is  doable  die 
usual  value." 

^'  I  wish  Hunter  and  the  gmager  were 
both  han^g  from  the  dim  together  I* 
added  Richard,  as  he  strode  oninvd, 
^^  I'm  on  my  way  to  teU  Tomletti  and  see 
what's  to  be  done." 

Robert  Hunter  was  confounded  by  the 
reception  his  news  had  met  with.  Hie  be* 
havior  of  Justice  Thomyoroft  and  his 
eldest  son  appeared  to  him  perfectly  nn- 
accountable,  but  his  suspimons  weva  not 
awakened  in  the  direction  of  troth.  After 
what  had  passed,  he  deemed  that  he  was 
bound  not  to  go  again  sounding  the  rocks, 
lie  made  an  excuse  to  the  sapenrisor,  and 
in  hU  intercourse  with  Mary  Anne  he 
never  reapproached  the  subject.  'Bjr  visit 
drew  near  its  termination,  and  he  fixed 
Sunday  evening  for  his  departure,  having 
occivsion  to  be  m  London  on  the  next  day. 

Sunday  came,  and  in  the  afternoon  thej 
went  over  to  Jutpoint,  in  the  omnibnsi  to 
aflernoon  service  at  St.  Andrew's;  the 
Justice,  Cyril,  Mr.  Hunter,  Miss  Tbomy- 
crott,  and  a  young  lady  who  was  spendiuff 
the  day  with  her.  They  had  aU  attended 
service  in  the  morning  at  the  little  parish 
church.  As  they  came  oat  of  St.  Andrew^ 
many  acquaintance  BtOTO)ed  to  greet 
them,  and  Mr.  Thomycroft  and  Qynl  laid 
hands  on  two  or  three,  and  conveyed  them 
back  to  dinner.  At  home  they  feirad 
Richard  with  a  friend  of  his,  and  at  nx 
o'clock,  jost  as  they  were  sitting  down. 
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Isaac  came  in,  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Kyne, 
so  that  there  were  ten  at  dinner,  besides 
the  two  ladies.  The  housekeeping  at  the 
Red  Court  was  rarely  unprepared  for  these 
improptu  guests,  as  this  day^s  dinner 
proved :  aiter-circumstanccs  caused  its 
Items  to  be  discussed  out  of  doors,  as,  in- 
deed, was  every  trifling  detail  connected 
with  that  eventful  night.  There  was  soup, 
a  fine  cod-fish,  a  round  of  beef,  a  largo  roast 
turkey,  and  a  tongue,  some  oth^er  side-dish, 
which,  as  it  appeared  nobody  touched,  a 
plum-pudding,  sweet  dishes  and  macaroni. 
All  this,  cooked  and  served  in  the  best 
manner,  with  various  vegetables,  rich  and 
plentiful  sauces,  strong  ale,  and  the  best 
of  wines.  A  merry  party  were  they,  and 
no  wonder  that  they  sat  late  round  the 
table,  where  spirits  and  cigars  had  replaced 
the  dessert  and  wine,  Mary  Anne  and  her 
guest  having  retired. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Kyne's  intention  to  re- 
tire at  eight  o'clock,  pre — cisely,  (he  em- 
phasized the  word  to  nimself,)  and  go  on 
the  watch ;  or,  at  any  rate ;  see  that  a 
subordinate  was  there.  But  the  best  of 
officers  are  but  mortal:  Mr.  Kyne  felt  very 
jolly  where  he  was ;  and,  as  Cyril  Thorny- 
croft  whispered  him,  the  smuggling  lads 
were  safe  not  to  attempt  any  bother  on  a 
Sunday  night,  they  would  be  jollifying  for 
themselves.  So  the  officer  sat  down,  pay- 
ing his  respects  to  the  brandy-and-water, 
and  getting  rather  dizzy  about  the  eyes. 

As  it  happened,  the  subordinate  was  on 
the  watch,  close  to  the  bleak  edge  of  Ihe 
cold  plateau,  wishing  himself  anywhere 
else,  disbelieving  all  2U)out  the  smugglers, 
and  bemoaning  his  hard  &te  in  being 
planted  there,  in  the  frost,  for  so  many 
hours  on  the  stretch.  Tomlett,  the  fish- 
ing-boat master,  came  up  and  accosted 
him. 

"  Cold  work,  my  man." 

"  It  just  is  that  I"  was  the  surly  answer. 

"  But  it's  a  bright  night,  as  bright  as 
ever  I  saw  one,  with  the  moon  not  up  ;  so 
you  run  no  danger  of  pitching  over, 
throueh  a  false  step  in  the  dark.  There's 
conaolation  in  that." 

*'  Ugh !"  grunted  the  shivering  officer, 
as  if  the  &ct  afforded  little  conscSation  to 
him. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  use  of  your  air- 
ing yourself  here?"  went  on  Tomlett. 
"You  coast-guard  fellows  have  got  the 
biggest  swallows  I  As  if  any  smugglers 
would  attempt  the  coast  to-night  I  My 
belief  is — and  I  am  pretty  well  used  to  the 


place,  and  have  got  eyes  on  all  sides  of  me 
— that  this  suspicion  of  Master  Kyne's  is 
all  moonshine  and  empty  herring-barrela, 
I  could  nearly  take  my  oath  of  it." 

"  So  could  I,"  said  the  man. 

"  Let  us  go  on  to  the  Mermaid,  and  have 
a  glass.  I'll  stand  it.  Johnson  and  Simms, 
and  a  lot  more,  are  there." 

"  I  wish  I  dare,"  cried  the  aggravated 
subordinate ;  "  but  Kyne  will  be  up  pre- 
sently." 

"  No  he  won't.  He  is  round  old  Thorny- 
croft's  fire,  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  drink. 
There's  a  dinner-party  at  the  Red  Court, 
and  Kyne  and  the  young  Thomycrofts, 
especially  Mr.  Dick,  are  half- seas  over." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?" 

"  I'll  swear  it  if  you  wish  me ;  I  have 
just  come  from  there.  I  went  down  to 
try  and  get  speech  of  the  Justice  about 
that  boat  loss :  it  comes  on  at  Jutpoint 
to-moirow,  and  he  is  to  be  on  the  bench. 
But  it  was  no  go :  they  are  all  fixed  in 
that  dining-room  till  twelve  o'clock  to- 
night, and  then  they'll  reel  off  to  bed  with 
their  boots  on." 

So  the  Mermaid  very  speedfly  received 
an  addition  to  its  company,  ^ut  when 
Mr.  Tomlett  had  seen  the  other  settled, 
he  quitted  him. 

About  the  same  hour,  Richard  and  Isaac 
Thornycroft  withdrew,  one  by  one,  and  utt- 
perceived,  from  their  father's  dining-room 
Mr.  Tomlett's  account  of  Richard's  state 
of  train  was  an  exaggeration:  however 
freely  others  might  have  indulged,  he  and 
Isaac  had  remained  sober.  From  the  door 
of  the  Mermaid,  Mr.  Tomlett  steered  his 
course  to  the  Red  Court,  tearingover  the 
intervening  ground  as  if  he  had  been  fly- 
ing from  a  mad  bull.  Richard  stood  in  the 
shade  of  the  old  ruin,  looking  out  for  him. 

"  Itli  all  right,  sir,"  he  panted  when  he 
approached ;  "I  have  got  the  fellow  in. 
We  must  lose  no  time." 

"  Very  well,"  whispered  Richard.  "  Find 
Ben,  and  come  down." 

"  Do  you  think  AeV  safe,  sir  ?"  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Tomlett,  jerking  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  dming-room  windows. 

"Couldn't  be  safer,"  responded  Richard, 
"I  drugged  his  last  glass  of  wine,  and  now 
he  is  going-in  at  the  brandy." 

As  Mr.  Tomlett  turned  away,  Isaac 
Thornycroft  came  up  with  a  lighted  Ian* 
tern  under  his  coat.  His  brother  spoke  in 
a  low  tone. 

"  It's  all  right  Isaac.  Come  along  down, 
and  then  I'll  be  back  and  on  to  the  plateau.** 
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It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  dcsoribe  in  { 
detail  what  now  followed,  since  the  limited  ' 
space  allotted  for  this  article  will  not  allow 
it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  two 
brothers  descended  to  the  subterranean  ; 
passage — ^for  a  passage  there  wsis,  and  a  | 
vault  at  the  end  of  it.  A  trap-door  in  a 
certain  comer  of  the  old  ruins  disclosed  a 
flight  of  steps  which  was  the  entrance  to 
the  passage.  The  door  was  invisible  to 
the  eye,  and,  besides,  was  always  covered 
with  straw,  and  by  an  old  cart  which,  ap- 
parently, was  never  moved  from  its  place. 
The  brothers  moved  it  now,  pushed  away 
the  straw,  and  went  down,  their  lantern 
lightingthe  damp  sides  of  the  narrow  pas- 
sage. Thev  traversed  it  to  the  end,  and 
there,  unwinding  a  chain,  a  square  por- 
tion of  the  rock,  loose  from  the  rest,  was 
pulled  ifiy  and  then  turned  aside  by  means 
of  a  pivot,  thus  affording  an  ingress  suffi- 
oiently  large  for  the  packages  of  smuggled 
goods,  which,  as  the  officer  surmised,  chief- 
ly consisted  of  valuable  lace. 

Richard  helped  Isaac  to  move  the  rook, 
and  then  returned  along  the  passage  to 
make  his  way  to  the  platau ;  one  of  them 
^ways  standing  there  on  the  watoh  for 
intruders,  with  his  descending  signal  in 
case  of  need.  It  was  marvellous  how  lucky 
they  had  hitherto  been !  Half-way  up  the 
passage,  Richard  encountered  Tomlett  and 
the  assistant  called  Ben,  on  their  way  to 
join  Isaac ;  both  tried  and  true  men.  Isaac 
meanwhile,  by  the  help  of  a  pole,  had 
hoisted  a  flaring  light  outside,  holding  it 
there  for  a  few  minuteB.  It  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  boats  to  put  off  from  that  es- 
pecial vessel  which  was  the  object  of  Mr. 
Kyne's  abhorrence.  No  fear  that  it  would 
be  disregarded. 

And  now  we  must  return  to  Robert 
Hunter.  The  omnibus  left  the  Mermaid 
every  night  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  to 
convey  passengers  to  the  railway  at  Jut- 
point,  a  train  for  London  passing  through 
that  place  at  midnight.  Robert  Hunter 
had  fixed  to  take  his  departure  by  it,  but 
it  happened  that  he,  like  the  supervisor, 
was  loth  to  tear  himself  away  from  the 
company  and  the  good  cheer,  and  he  let 
the  hour  slip  by.  Alas!  that  it  should 
have  been  so  I  for  the  terrible  events  that 
tbllowed  would  never  otherwise  have 
taken  place.  When  he  took  out  his  watch, 
he  found  it  wanted  but  a  quarter  to  nine. 

"  By  Jove!  I  have  missed  the  omnibus!" 
he  exclaimed  to  Cyril,  next  to  whom  he 
sat. 


**  Never  mind.  The  night  is  fiur.  You 
can  walk  it." 

80  thought  Robert  Hunter.  He  wm 
heated  with  wine,  not  certainly  to  intoxi- 
cation,  but  quite  Bufficiently  bo  to  render 
the  prospect  of  a  waljc  not  diaagreaUe. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  got  np  to  be  goinc, 
quietly  said  farewell  to  lur.  Tbomvorcm 
and  to  Cyril,  and  then  diacovered  that 
Richard  and  Isaac  were  not  in  the  room. 

^^  You  must  wish  them  good-by  for  me,** 
he  said  to  CyriL 

'^  Oh!  ru  do  that,"  answered  the  yonng 
man. 

Coffee  was  on  the  table  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Miss  Thomjrcroft  poived  him 
out  a  cup.    He  drank  it  standing. 

'^  Why  are  you  in  such  a  harry  ?"  she 
asked.  ^^Asyouhave  missed  the  omnibiis, 
^ou  are  not  tied  for  time.  Yon  may  walk 
It  easily  in  an  hour  and  a  haiC" 

^^  I  do  not  care  to  be  on  the  road  late, 
Mary  Anne.  What  with  your  tales  of 
smuselers,  and  other  lawless  fellowsi  I 
would  rather  be  at  Jutpoint  than  hiit- 
way  to  it,  when  it  gets  toward  midnight.*' 
The  &ct  was,  that  of  nhysical  hraTety 
Robert  Hunter  possessed  out  a  small  share. 

^'What  about  your  portmanteau  f"  in- 
quired Mary  Anne. 

^^It  must  come  after  me  to-morrow. 
One  of  your  men  will  take  it  to  the  Mer- 
maid for  the  early  omnibns.  The  direo- 
tion  is  on  it." 

He  shook  hands  with  the  yomig  lady 
who  sat  there,  and  Mary  Anne  went  out 
with  him.  As  he  passed  throvgh  the  hall, 
he  took  his  remarkable  coat  fiom  the  peg^ 
and  flung  it  over  his  arm. 

«'  Why  don't  you  put  it  on  f^  asked  Miaa 
Thomycroft. 

"  Not  yet.  I  am  hot.  By-and-by,  whe^ 
the  cool  air  strikes  to  me." 

They  stood  just  outside  the  do<Mr,  |ii  the 
shade  of  the  walls,  and  he  wound  hitf  9afam 
around  her  for  a  last  embrace.  A  AmI  / 
^'  God  bless  yon,  Mary  Anne  I"  he  uriua- 
pered :  ^^  the  time  will  oome  whenifyMiei 
not  part." 

She  stood  looking  after  him, 
of  his  retreating  form  being  yi 
starlight.  ^^  Why,  what  in  the 
has  taken  his  way  straight  on  fiyr  the  jfht 
teau,  instead  of  tonung  off  to  the  village  1 
she  mentally  exdl^niM.  ^Perii^Mheia 
going  to  take  a  night-view  over  the  aeai." 

However,  Miss  Thomycroft  found  it 
cold,  standing  there,  and  she  returned  in- 
doors.    As  me  passed  the  kitchen' do<ff. 
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she  looked  in,  and  spoke  to  the  upper  serv- 
ant. 

^'^Sinnett,  Mr.  Hunter's  portmanteau 
must  go  by  the  early  omnibus.  See  that 
one  of  the  men  takes  it  to  the  Mermaid  in 
time." 

"Very  well,  miss,'*  was  the  answer. 
And  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  the 
order  was  obeyed* 

It  is  quite  useless  to  speculate,  now j  why 
Robert  Hunter  went  on  to  the  plateau. 
So  me  power  must  have  impelled  him :  these 
things,  bearing  great  events,  in  their  train, 
do  not  occur  by  chance.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  did  walk  there,  to  its  very  edge,  and 
looked  down  underneath.  And  then — 
was  he  dreaming? — ^was  his  brain  trea- 
cherous, causing  him  to  see  things  that 
were  not?  There,  half-way  down  the 
rocks,  shone  a  ^reat  light,  a  flickering, 
flaring,  blazing  hght,  as  of  a  torch !  and 
Robert  Hunter  rubbed  his  eves  and 
slapped  his  chest,  and  pinched  his  arms, 
to  make  sure  he  was  not  in  a  dream  of 
wine. 

He  stood  staring  at  it,  his  eyes  and 
mouth  open ;  stared  at  it  tiU  by  some 
mysterious  process  it  steadily  lowered  it- 
self, and  disappeared  inside  the  rocks. 
Light — not  of  the  torch — ^flashed  upon 
him. 

"  It  is  the  smugglers !"  he  burst  forth, 
and  the  cold  night  air  carried  the  words 
over  the  sea.  That  must  be  their  signal 
for  the  booty  to  approach.  Then  there  is 
an  opening  in  the  rocks !  I'll  hasten  and 
give  word  to  Kyne." 

Flying  along  the  plateau,  and  down 
towards  the  Red  Court,  he  had  nearly 
reached  it  when  he  encountered  Richard 
Thomycroft,  who  seemed  to  be  flying 
along  with  equal  speed  towards  the  pla- 
teau.    Hunter  seized  his  arm. 

"  Richard !  Mr.  Richard !  the  smugglers 
are  at  work !  I  have  dropped  upon  them. 
Their  signal  has  been  hoisted  beyond  the 
rocks." 

"  What !"  roared  Richard. 

^^  It  is  true  as  that  we  are  breathing 
here,"  continued  Hunter.  "  I  went  on  to 
the  plateau,  and  I  saw  their  light ;  a  flam- 
ing torch  as  big  as  your  head.  They  are 
prenaring  to  run  the  goods.  I'm  ojQT  to 
fetch  Kyne." 

He  would  have  resumed  his  way  with 
the  last  words,  but  Richard  caught  turn. 
The  slight  form  of  Robert  Hunter  whirled 
round  m  his  powerful  grasn. 

"  Do  you  see  this?"  he  hoarsely  raved, 


his  face  wearing  an  awfully  livid:  expression 
in  the  starlight.     It  b  well  loaded." 

Robert  Hunter  did  see  it.  It  was  the 
bright  end  of  a  pistol  barrel,  pointed  close 
to  nis  head.  He  recoiled ;  as  &r  as  he 
could;  but  the  grasp  was  tight  upon 
him. 

^^Down  upon  your  knees,"  panted 
Richard,  ^'down,  I  say.  Now;  swear 
by  your  hopes  of  heaven,  that  what  you 
have  detected  shall  not  pass  your  lips ; 
shall  be  as  if  you  had  not  seen  it." 

"I  swear,"  answered  Robert  Hunter. 
^'  I  believe  I  guess  how  it  is.  I  will  be  si- 
lent for  Mary  Anne's  sake.    I  swear  it." 

"  Now  and  hereafter  ?" 

"  Now  and  hereafter." 

^^  Swear  also  that  you  will  not  betray  ili 
to  my  sister — ^that  you  will  not  enter  the 
Red  Court  to  see  her.    Swear  it  I  say." 

^^  I  swear,"  repeated  Hunter. 

"  Then  ff  et  up,  and  go  your  way.  Your 
path  for  departure  lies  there^^ — «nd  Rich- 
ard pointed  to  the  road  past  the  village. 
^'  But  first  hear  me  swear  that  if  you  lurk 
here  unnecessarily,  I  will  put  this  bullet 
through  you.  Cyril!  see  him  offl  He 
was  turning  traitor." 

Cyril  Thomycroft  had  come  stealing  up 
at  the  moment.  They  had  not  seen  nim 
till  he  was  close  upon  them ;  Ms  movements 
and  steps  were  always  quiet  and  stealthy. 
Richard,  as  if  in  some  hurried  pressure, 
darted  off  toward  the  ruins,  and  Cyril,  as 
he  walked  away  by  the  side  of  Hunter, 
according  to  his  brother's  command,  in- 
quired what  it  meant. 

"  I  was  not  turning  traitor :  your  brother 
lies :  would  I  turn  traitor  to  a  hoi^  whose 
hospitality  I  have  been  accepting  t  I  saw 
accid^itally,  a  light  exhibited  from  the 
Half-moon  rocks,  and  I  guessed  what  it 
meant.  I  guess  more  now  than  I  will  re- 
peat: but  the  secret  shall  be  safe  with 
me." 

^^  Safe  now  and  after  your  departure  ?" 

"  Safe  always.    I  have  sworn  it." 

''I  am  sorry  this  should  have  happened," 
sidd  Cyril,  somewhat  appeased*  *^You 
had  better  lose  no  time  in  getting  beyond 
the  village.  We  have  some  rough  men 
in  the  secret,  and  if  they  saw  you  here 
after  this,  I  cannot  answer  for  what  miffht 
happen :  they  are  more  determined  than 
even  Richard.  Let  me  advise  you — at 
any  rate  for  the  present — not  to  hold  fur- 
ther communication  with  our  house,  in- 
cluding my  sister.  Your  visit  here  has 
not  been  pleasant,  or  productive  of  plea- 
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Mant  results :  let  us  forget,  for  the  present^ 
I  say,  that  there  is  such  a  name  as  Robert 
Hunter." 

"I  have  promised  all  that.  I  was  to 
have  written  to  my  sister  on  my  arrival  in 
town :  will  you  explain  to  her  the  reason 
why  I  do  not  ?" 

**  I  thought  you  and  my  sister  did  not 
correspond,"  hastily  interrupted  Cyril. 

"  Neither  do  we.  It  was  only  to  notify 
my  safe  arrival." 

"  I  will  explain  sufficient  to  satisfy  her." 

A  few  minutes  longer  they  walked  to- 
gether. Cyril  went  with  him  past  the 
turning  to  the  village,  and  saw  him  on  the 
high  road  to  Jutpoint.  They  then  shook 
hands  and  parted.  Cyril  stood  and  looked 
after  him. 

"  He's  fairly  off  now,  and  I  hope  we 
shan't  see  the  color  of  him  for  twelve 
months  to  come.  Mary  Anne  might  have 
chosen  better."  And  with  the  last  words, 
Cyril  turned,  and  walked  with  a  brisk  step 
back  again. 

Ricluirdhad  darted  into  the  ruins  as  we 


have  said.  He  was  completely  upset  by 
what  had  occurred,  and  he  went  flying- 
along  the  subterranean  paMase  to  give  a 
warning  to  Isaac,  and  assist  in  hoistiDg  two 
lights,  which  the  smugglers  would  under- 
stand as  the  signal  no^  to  advance.  He 
had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  passa&re, 
when  his  alarm  began  to  subside,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him :  "  Why^  stop  the 
boats?"  If  Hunter  has  cleared  himself  off, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  ho  has,  where  is  the 
danger  ?"  He  thought,  Richani  Thorny- 
croft  did  think,  that  Hunter  would  not 
play  ialse.  So  he  determined  to  let  things 
go  on,  and  turned  back  again  without 
warning  Isaac. 

What  mattered  it  that  the  guilty  carzo 
TfTas  safely  run  ?  One  was  lying  outride 
on  the  Half-moon,  while  they  boused  it, 
with  his  battered  &ce  tumea  up  to  the 
sky-~one  whose  departed  soul  bad  been 
worth  all  the  cargoes  in  the  world.  Ibe 
body  was  bruised,  and  crushed,  and 
dered—thQ  body  of  Robert  Hunter. 

How  did  it  come  there  ? 


From     Fra8er*8     Magailae 
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The  problem  of  Life  has  exercised  an 
irresistable  fascination  over  the  minds  of 
philosophers  in  all  ages,  since  philosophy 
began  to  see  that  tliere  was  a  problem 
involved  in  that  familiar  phenomenon ; 
and  from  the  day  when  philosophy  opened 
its  eyes  to  the  fact,  and  began  to  ask. 
What  then,  is  this  Life  we  aU  imagine 
ourselves  familiar  with  ?  no  one  has  been 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer ;  no  one 
has  been  able  to  isolate  the  cardinal  and 


♦  Handbook  of  Zoology.  By  J.  Van  der  Hocven. 
Vol.  1.,  Invertebrate  Animalii.  Translated  from  the 
aecoud  Dutch  edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clark,  M.D. 
Loudon :  Longman  and  Ca     1S56L 


central  phenomenon  from  those  manifirfd 
phenomena  which  encompass  it ;  no  one 
nas  been  able  to  place  a  discenung  finger 
on  the  mainspring  of  the  wondrous  m^ 
chanism,  and  say,  This  it  is  which  moves 
the  whole. 

There  have  been,  indeed,  at  all  periodic 
metaphysicians  and  metaphymologists  wbp 
with  an  easy  grace  have  cat  the  knot  thej 
were  powerless  to  loosen,  and  fimoiea 
they  solved  the  problem  bv  the  iimmi^ 
tion  of  a  Vital  Force.  Unhsiipily  this 
solution  is  more  &cile  than  satunotoiy. 
Tt  substitutes  a  phrase  for  an  ex^anatfam; 
and  although  phrases  serve  to  DnQd  fljs* 
tems,  they  do  not  enlarge  knowledge^ 
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Wiser  thinkers  have  long  seen  the  nullity 
of  the  phrase^  which  only  expresses,  in 
other  words,  the  undeniable  truth  that 
Life  is  Life :  a  truth  undeniable,  indeed, 
but  not  fructifying.  If  we  ask,  "  What, 
then  is  the  Vital  Force?"  the  answer 
can  only  be  a  confession  of  hopeless  ig- 
norance. 

Contrasted  with  these  metaphysiolo- 
gists,  we  find  other  inquirers  fancying 
they  had  found  firm  ground  on  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  formula,  which  said,  "Life 
is  the  result  of  organization."  To  make 
this  intelligible  they  compared  the  organ- 
ism to  a  watch,  which  ceases  to  indicate 
the  hours  when  the  mainspring  is  broken. 
In  a  last  analysis,  this  explanation  will  be 
found  nearly  as  remote  from  the  truth  a§ 
the  more  metaphysical  conception  of  a 
Vital  Force  ;  but  although  we  believe  it 
to  be  far  from  a  solution,  we  hold  it  to  be 
an  attempt  made  on  a  safer  method :  it  is 
a  generalization  from  the  facts  of  Life, 
which,  if  premature  and  incomplete,  has 
at  all  events  the  merit  of  not  introducing 
new  and  inappreciable  entities,  such  as 
Vital  Force.  It  is  a  definite  statement, 
and  as  such  can  be  definitely  tested.  We 
can  meet  its  advocates  on  the  definite 
ground  of  fact,  and  can  say  to  them :  "This 
Life  which  you  call  the  result  of  organi- 
zation, is  manifested  in  many  beings  which 
have  no  organization;  and  in  aU  living 
beings  in  their  earliest,  forms.  Life  pre- 
cedes the  organization."  To  this  tney 
would  have  no  answer,  unless  they  chose 
to  violate  language,  and  insist  that  a  cell, 
or  a  mass  of  cells,  has  its  complement  of 
"  organs."  The  watch  will  not  go  till  the 
whole  mechanism  is  completed ;  then,  its 
organization  being  finished,  it  fulfills  its 
office ;  but  the  animal  mechanism  lives 
during  the  whole  process  of  completion  ; 
its  organs  gradually  appear,  gradually 
form  themselves  from  a  liquid  blastema 
which  is  vital ;  and  so  far  from  Life  being 
the  result  of  this  completed  mechanism, 
the  mechanism  can  only  be  completed 
under  the  influence  of  Life ;  unless  the 
blastema  be  organizable  no  organs  are  de- 
veloped ;  unless  Life  be  already  present, 
organization  is  impossible.  So  little  below 
the  surface  does  the  analogy  ef  the  watch 
extend ! 

Nor  is  this  all.  Many  living  beings  are, 
as  we  said,  without  any  "  organs  "  what- 
ever. All  the  single-celled  plants,  and  the 
many  single-celled  animals,  come  under 
this  head.    And  if  a  doubt  be  raised  as  to 


the  propriety  of  admitting  the  so-called 
unicellular  animals  to  be  really  single-celled 
— or  cells  at  all,  there  can  be  little  que»^ 
tion  that  they  are  without "  organs."  But 
escaping  from  this  discussion,  let  us  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  Amod>a^  a  micro- 
scopic mass  of  jelly  found  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds,  whicn,  having  nothing  to  be 
called  an  "organ,"  having  no  definite 
shape,  not  even  apparently  a  limitary 
membrane,  is  •  nevertheless  an  animal 
which  eats,  grows,  moves,  propagates,  and 
dies.  One  of  two  things  :  either  the 
Amoeba  has  no  Life,  in  spite  of  what  we 
see  ;  or  Life  cannot  be  "  the  result  of  or- 
ganization" in  any  ordinary  int^'rpreta- 
tion  of  that  phrase.  We  are  thus  forced 
to  dismiss  the  notion  of  a  Vital  Force,  as 
a  metaphysiological  phrase ;  and  the  watch 
and  organization  hypothesis  as  unable  to 
withstand  confrontation  with  fact.  What, 
then,  remains  ?  To  sit  down  in  acquies- 
cent ignorance  of  what  Life  is,  for  the 
present  at  least ;  and  doing  thiis,  accept 
it  as  an  ultimate  fact,  to  be  studied  in  its 
manifold  forms.  We  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  Gravitation ;  but  we 
have  learned  to  appreciate  some  of  the 
laws  of  its  operation.  We  know  nothing 
of  Chemical  Force ;  but  we  are  daily  re-' 
gistering  the  facts  of  combination.  Let 
us,  then,  cease  to  vex  with  noisy  questions 
the  imperturable  reserve  of  Mature,  and 
be  content  to  watch  her  processes  with 
reverent  patience.  Instead  of  trying  to 
discover  the  mystery  of  Life,  let  us  try 
to  understand  the  various  phenomena  of 
Life. 

No  sooner  have  we  taken  such  a  course 
than  the  necessity  for  understanding  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  lower 
animals  rises  before  us  as  of  primary  im- 
portance. The  study  of  the  Invertebrata, 
over  and  above  its  special  interest  as  a 
source  of  curious  knowledge,  becomes  sud- 
denly dignified  with  surpassing  interest, 
as  a  source  of  knowledge  which  can  alone 
enable  us  to  grasp  the  laws  of  Life.  It 
presents  every  problem  in  simpler  and 
simpler  forms.  Mature  shows  us,  to  use 
Cuvier's  language,*  "  dans  les  diffbrentes 
classes  d'animaux  presque  toutes  les  com- 
binaisons  possibles  d'organes;  elle  nous 
les  montre  r^unis,  deux  adeux,trois  a  trois, 
et  dans  toutes  les  proportions ;  il  n'en  est, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  aucun  dont  elle  n'ait 
priv6  quelque  classe  ou  quelque  genre;  et 


♦  Le^ona  d'Anat     Comp.    An.  VIII.  L,  p.  r. 
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il  soffit  de  bien  examiner  les  effete  produits 
par  COS  reunions,  et  ceux  qui  rcsultent  de 
ces  privations,  pour  en  deduire  des  con- 
clusions trcs  vraisemblables  sur  la  nature 
ct  Pusa^c  de  chaquc  organe,  et  de  chaque 
forme  d'organe.'^  Throughout  this  as- 
tonishing variety  we  perceive  that  cer- 
tain general  phenomena  are  invariable. 
Animated  beings  differ  in  every  ima^n- 
able  peculiarity  of  form,  size,  and  struc- 
ture, but  they  all  agree  iu  tbree  cardinal 
points,  which  consequently  may  be  said 
to  characterize  Life :  they  assimilate,  they 

Eropagate,  and  they  die.*  This  is  the 
life  which  presides  over  every  variety, 
and  isolates  animate  from  inanimate  na- 
ture. However  plants  and  aninmls  may 
be  distinguished  among  eacb  other,  they 
are  all  distinguished  from  minerals  by  this 
triple  phenomenon — assimilation,  repro- 
duction, and  death.  The  same  elements 
are  common  to  the  animate  and  inanimate 
kingdoms:  many  forms  are  common  to 
both ;  but  no  mmeral  assimilates — that  is 
to  say,  grows  by  the  intussusception  of 
foreign  material,  which  it  converts  into 
its  own  substance ;  no  mineral  propagates 
other  minerals  from  its  own  substance; 
no  mineral  dies,  as  the  inevitable  termina- 
tion of  a  cycle  of  internal  changes. 

Have  we  not  here  something  like  the 
requisite  characteristic  by  which  Life  can 
always  be,  if  not  understood,  at  least  de- 
fified  and  set  apart  from  all  other  pheno- 
mena ?  Is  not  this  threefold  form  of  ac- 
tivity the  sole  mark  by  which  we  can  dis- 
tinguish a  mo^dng  animate  from  a  moving 
«/?aniniate  boing  ?  With  such  a  charac- 
teristic our  researches  may  often  be  lighted 
to  more  definite  issues.  Believing  Life 
to  be  constant — ^l)elieving  that  in  eveiy 
anunated  being,  whether  plant  or  animiJ, 
we  shall  assuredly  find  the  triple  pheno- 
menon of  assimilation,  reproduction,  and 
decay,  our  efforts  may  be  directed  to- 
wards ascertaining  by  what  means  and 
under  what  conditions  these  vital  pheno- 
mena manifest  themselves  most  perfectly 
— in  other  words,  what  are  the  structures 
or  organs,  and  external  conditions  subser- 
vient to  these  ends  ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
fruitlessly  perplexing  ourselves  with  the 
endeavor  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
Life,  we  may  fruitfully  occupy  ourselves 

♦  By  way  of  anticipation  we  may  here  not©  that 
tho  st-itoment  in  the  text  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  soino  individuals,  such  a^  neuter  bees,  do  not 
propagate.  It  would,  however,  load  us  too  &r  to 
discuBss  the  point. 


in  detecting  the  lawB  of  its  manifeBtation. 
It  may  then  appear  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain truth  obscurely  expreased  in  that  for- 
mula, of  Life  bein^  the  result  of  oreamxa- 
tion ;  a  truth  which  requires  to  oe  ex- 
pressed, however,  in  a  modified  form — 
namely,  ^'the  complexity  of  vital  mani- 
festations depends  on  the  complexity  of 
the  organism."  An  Amaba  aasimilatea, 
moves,  feels,  propagates,  and  dies;  a 
highly-organized  mammal  manifests  the. 
same  general  phenomena,  but  manifests 
them  m  infinitely  more  complex  fonna, 
and  this  greater  complexity  is  dae  to  the 
greater  complexity  of  its  oi^^^ism ;  for 
organs  are  nothing  but  the  instroments 
which  subserve  the  ends  of  life.  This 
difference  between  the  mniple  and  general 
phenomena  of  Life  depends  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  simple  strootore  of  the 
Amoeba  and  the  complex  structure  of  the 
mammal.  When  the  Anuxba  movea,  il 
elongates  a  small  portion  of  its  jelly-Ske 
body,  and  converts  it  into  a  temponry 
leg,  which  is  withdrawn  again  into  this 
general  mass,  and  for  movements  so  simple 
as  those  of  this  animal,  such  a  temporary 
organ  suffices ;  but  for  the  infinitely  more 
complex  and  special  movements  of  the 
mammal,  which  has  to  traverse  distanoes 
in  a  few  seconds  such  as  the  AmoAa  could 
not  traverse  in  a  lifetime,  a  sj^eoial  organ, 
very  complex  in  structure,  is  requ^d: 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  superior  complexity 
of  structure  that  the  superiority  of  power 
is  attained.  Hence  althouffh  we  recog- 
nize in  both  the  Amcdni  and  the  mammal 
the  same  vital  phenomenon — the  unknown 
"Life" — we  also  recognise  great  differ- 
ences in  the  complexity  of  its  lyanifesta- 
tions,  owing  to  the  differences  in  the  or- 
ganizations. The  sun-dial  and  the  re- 
peater both  serve  to  mark  the  snn*s  alti- 
tude; but  the  sun-dial  is  useless  in  the 
night ;  the  repeater  is  true  to  its  purpose 
under  all  circumstances:  it  tells  the 
minutes  as  weU  as  the  hours ;  it  strikes 
the  hour  in  the  darkness  of  night,  when 
our  eves  would  peer  in  vain  over  its  &oe; 
and  Its  superiority  over  the  sun-dial  it 
owes  to  tne  superior  complexity  of  its 
structure. 

There  was  one  word  in  the  last  panir 
graph  which  probably  excited  the  reade^iB 
surprise ;  indeed,  few  readers  would  hev 
of  an  Atnceba  ^feeling,"  without  at  onoa 
charitably  supposing  the  writer  had  been 
inadvertent  m  his  languaffc.  Neverth^ 
less,  we  wrote  the  word  deliberately,  ii^ 
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tending  to  explain  it,  and  soften  its  sharp 
angles  of  paradox,  in  a  separate  para- 
graph ;  usin^  it,  in  &ot,  as  a  text  lor  a 
little  digression.  The  word  "  feeling  "  is, 
unfortunately,  vague  ;  but  that  is  no  &ult 
of  ours ;  nor  should  we  have  escaped  the 
vagueness  i^  intead  of  sayine  ^^  the  Amceba 
feds,"  we  had  said  ^^  the  Amoeba  is  sen- 
tient." There  is  no  more  necessity  for 
here  understanding  by  "  feeling  "  what  is 
understood  bv  it  in  the  higher  animals, 
than  there  is  for  understandmg  by  assimi- 
lation, reproduction,  motion,  etc.,  when 
applied  to  the  Amceba^  the  same  pheno- 
mena, or  anything  closely  resembling 
the  complex  phenomena  these  words  in- 
dicate in  the  higher  animals.  We  say  a 
polype  digests ;  but  by  digestion  is  not 
meant  the  elaborate  and  complicated  pro- 
cess indicated  when  we  speak  of  a  mam- 
mal digesting.  In  like  manner,  when  we 
say  the  polype  feels  we  ought  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  implying  a  notion  of  ^^  feel- 
ing," such  as  we  speak  of  in  mammals. 
The  apecicd  differences  resulting  from 
specialized  complexity  of  structure  ought 
properlv  to  receive  special  designations ; 
but,  unhappily  for  science,  such  designa- 
tions are  not  in,  use,  and  we  are  forced  to 
apply  terms  of  great  generality  to  indi- 
cate a  vast  variety  of  different  phenomena. 
Are  we,  however  entitled  to  speak  of  the 
Amceba  as  sentient,  even  in  a  general 
way  ?  Assuredly  we  are,  if  fixing  in  our 
minds  the  conception  of  Sensibihty  as  a 
gepieral  property  of  animal  organisms,  we 
derive  from  it  all  the  infinite  varieties  of 
feeling  known  to  us,  and  consider  them 
as  the  special  manifestations  of  the  general 
property.  K  there  is  a  Life  common  to 
all  organisms,  if  there  is  a  fundamental 
property  of  assimilation  discemable  in  all, 
though  manifested  in  each  under  some 
special  form,  so  likewise  is  there  a  common 
Sensibility, which,  manifested  in  each  under 
different  aspects,  is  nevertheless  to  be 
considered  as  identical  in  all.  To  deny 
this  would  force  us  to  adopt  Descartes' 
conclusion  that  animals  are  machines ;  and 
as  this  conclusion  has  long  ago  been  given 
up,  we  are  led  bv  analogy  to  believe  that 
aU  animals  feel,  for  do  we  not  see  most  of 
them  exhibiting  the  evidences  of  feeling 
similar  to  those  we  ourselves  exhibit  r 
and  in  descending  the  animal  scale  we 
observe  a  decreasmg  complexity  without 
ever  discerning  an  absolute  cessation  of 
the  phenomena.  Where,  indeed,  could 
we  draw  the  line  ?    The  argument  from 


analogy  is  our  only  argument.  That  re- 
veals to  us  the  identity  of  animal  nature 
persisting  throughout  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms ;  and  it  has  been  displayed  by 
Spallanzani  with  so  much  felicity,  that  we 
quote  his  remarks,  partly  because  his  in- 
teresting Tracts  on  NiUfuraUBtstory,  from 
which  we  borrow  them,  are  by  no  means 
common  in  libraries,  and  partly  because 
the  remarks  themselves  wiU  be  welcome 
to  our  readers : 

"The  existence  of  an  immaterial  and  sentient 
principle  in  animals  rests  on  the  analogy  be- 
tween their  organization  and  operations  compared 
with  the  orgianization  and  operations  of  man. 
Many  who  have  had  recourse  to  this  kind  of 
analogy,  through  profound  metaphysicians,  have 
not  been  naturalists  enough  to  examine  it  as  it 
ou^ht  to  be.  Surely  they  have  not  taken  the 
animal  progression  in  its  full  extent,  nor  de- 
scended to  a  just  and  rigorous  analysis,  which 
would  have  demonstrated  the  inefficacy  of  ana- 
logical reasoning  in  many  links  of  the  animal 
chain.  Without  any  intention  of  combating 
their  laudable  ideas,  let  us  take  a  view  of  them ; 
and  first  of  the  animal  organisation.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  mechanical  structure  of 
numberless  animals  corresponds  entirely,  or  in 
the  greater  part,  with  that  of  man.  Not  to  name 
the  oran-outang,  so  similar  to  us  as  differinflr 
only  in  the  privation  of  reason,  quadrupeds  and 
biros  in  this  respect)  could  not  approach  nearer 
to  the  human  species.  The  same  organs  for 
digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  secretion;  the 
same  ramifications  of  nerves  fh>m  the  spinal 
marrow,  the  origin  of  this  firom  the  brain,  and 
the  simUarity  of  its  consistence ;  the  same  mean- 
dering of  veins  and  arteries,  producing  innumer- 
able nvers  and  rivulets  through  the  whole  body, 
conveying  life  and  nutriment  everywhere.  l!io 
difference  is  perceptible  in  the  aetion  of  the  mus- 
des,  ligaments,  teguments,  cartilages,  or  ten- 
dons :  the  same  variety  in  the  nature,  the  mo- 
tions, and  offices  of  the  bonea  Some  long,  some 
bent,  some  curved  mto  an  arch.  The  hurdness 
viea  with  that  of  stone  in  some :  in  others,  the 
pliancy  is  equal  to  cartilage.  Some  are  hollow 
and  filled  with  marrow ;  others  solid  and  massy 
throughout  Certain  bones  consist  of  a  sinele 
piece,  while  various  parts  connected  together 
form  others.  Lastiy,  all  these  animals  have  the 
same  number  of  senses,  and  the  organs  of  them 
situated  in  the  same  purts  of  the  body,  and  con- 
structed as  ours.  But  it  has  pleased  nature  to 
diversity  the  fi^e  of  these  animated  machines ; 
stHnetimes  arming  them  with  tusks,  horns,  nails, 
or  claws :  sometimes  clothing  them  with  scales, 
adorning  them  with  feathers,  or  covering  them 
with  a  hard  hide ;  diminishing  the  anterior  part 
of  some  into  a  pointed  beak,  a  slender  snout,  or 
a  long  and  monstroi^  trunk ;  or  enlarsing  it  to 
form  a  hideous  head,  firightfiil  to  behdd,  or  ex- 
citing pleasure  by  its  resemblance  to  our  own. 
This  ingenious  creatix  has  formed  the  body  of 
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some  so  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  lightness  and 
grace ;  while  others  rusplay  a  slothful  inactivity ; 
one  is  contracted  within  itself,  and  apparently 
only  of  a  single  piece ;  another  extended  heyond 
all  bounds;  and  a  third  most  exactly  propor- 
tioned. In  a  word,  there  are  as  many  varieties 
amon^  birds  and  quadrupeds  as  their  forms  are 
diffL^reiit  from  that  of  man,  yet  in  every  one  is 
there  the  narrowest  resemblance  in  the  essentiai 
part  of  or<]:anization. 

*^  Analogical  reasoning  applied  to  these  two 
races  of  auimals  cannot  be  stronger  or  more  con- 
vincing ;  but  how  is  it  weakened  by  descending 
tlie  animal  scale  to  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and 
at  last  is  totally  lost  Let  us  attend  a  moment 
to  the  structure  of  insects.  Not  only  do  the 
bones,  blood,  heart,  and  other  viscera  disappear, 
but  we  cannot  discover  either  veins  or  arteries. 
A  longitudinal  vessel  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  is  seen,  in  which  flows  a  liquid  generally 
transparent.  Although  the  nervous  system  is 
maintained  entire,  there  is  no  brain,  at  least  no- 
thing properly  so :  and  their  respiratory  organs 
much  more  resemble  those  of  plants  than  those 
of  the  larger  animals.  Descending  the  animal 
scale  still  lower,  every  semblance  of  organs  is 
lost,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  is  reduced 
to  the  most  simple  structure  imaginable.  Many 
polypi  are  but  an  elongated  sacculus  covered 
with  tubercles :  many  aquatic  animals  are  simply 
of  a  membranaceous  or  vascular  texture.  Many 
marine  zoophytes  are  only  a  kind  of  jelly.  The 
organization  of  these  animals  has  not  the  small- 
est relation  to  that  of  man ;  plants  themselves 
may  be  said  to  resemble  him  more,  because  we 
find  sap-vessels,  utricles,  and  tracheae  in  them. 

**  The  degradation  in  the  organic  structure  of 
animals  is  also  visible  in  their  operations.  These, 
in  many  species,  nearly  approach  to  those  of 
man.  Such  are  the  operations  of  quadrupeds  in 
general ;  but  more  especially  of  the  elephant, 
ape,  and  beaver.  Those  of  birds,  likewise,  bear 
much  analogy  to  ours  :  their  ingenuity  in  con- 
structing nests ;  the  diversity  of  note  to  express 
the  various  affections  of  hatred,  fear,  pleasure, 
and  pain ;  the  provident  sagacity  of  many,  in 
changing  their  climate  according  to  the  charge 
of  seasons ;  the  facility  of  instructing  birds  of 
prey  for  the  chase :  all  are  qualities  proving 
what  I  advance.  But  this  analogy  exists  no 
more,  when  we  come  to  fishes,  reptiles,  and  in- 
sects. It  is  true,  that  among  the  last  are  many 
distinguished  by  their  operations:  whether  con- 
sidered by  their  anxiety  for  self-preservation, 
pursuing  what  is  useful  and  avoiding  what  is 
noxious  ;  whether  we  consider  their  mutual  an- 
xioty  for  propagating  the  species,  or  singular 
solicitude  for  their  young,  placing  them  in  suit- 
able situations,  and  providing  them  with  food 
until  they  need  maternal  assistance  no  longer. 
We  all  know  the  ingenuity  of  bees,  the  sagacity 
of  the  leaf-moth,  {tiffnuola  delle  foglif.^)  the  in- 
dustry of  the  ant-lion  and  spider,  the  ferocity  of 
the  hornet,  or  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  ichneu- 
m(ms.  But  the  operations  of  numberless  other 
animals  are  reduced  simply  to  seizing  and  swal- 
lowing their  prey,  as  the  ann-polypus ;  or  to 


open  and  shut  their  sheUfl^  u  nwny  tMUoea ;  or 
imbibing  nutriment  by  an  immense  luimber  of 
mouths  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  boc^i  as  nuny 
marine  animal  plants.** 

In  traversing  this  descending  scale  from 
man  to  the  polype,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  the  sentient  property  ceases.  Many 
physiologists,  indeed,  confuse  the  question 
by  attributing  the  phenomena  observed  in 
the  lower  ammals  to  *^  irritability  ;^  but 
the  different  word  does  not  make  the  &ct 
different ;  and  call  the  fitct  by  what  name 
you  please,  there  is  no  line  of  demarkation 
to  be  drawn,  except  the  many  lines  whieh 
indicate  special  differences.  Aristotle, 
after  a  survey  of  the  structures  of  animals, 
profoundly  declared  that  they  nuuaifest 
traces  of  that  soul  which  becomes  evident 
and  eminent  in  man :  tveari  yip  iv  roi^ 
nXei<jTOig'  ical  rQv  &XXcav  ^dfixv  v)cm  rw 
nepl  rrjv  VVJt^  Tp&rrGnf  dnep  im  rwv 
dvdp6n(M)v  Ix^  ^vepcjripag  rdg  dia^opdg;* 
Ho  adds,  that  they  difi&r  from  man  in  de- 
gree, not  in  kind,  in  having  less  of  soul, 
not  in  utter  privation  of  souL  It  is  true 
that  Aristotle  does  not  mean  ^uite  the 
same  thing  by  ^^  soul "  which  is  isMEicated 
in  the  modern  use  of  the  word ;  he  with 
more  philosophical  accuracy  employs  it  to 
designate  the  whole  sentient  fiicult^^— 
the  common  substratum  of  aD  psychical 
phenomena  whatever.  If  we  were  to  speak 
of  the  soul  of  a  polype  we  should  outrage 
language,  because  by  "soul"  modems 
mean  something  exclusive  and  ^)ecia]2  not 
the  general  phenomenon  of  Sensitlility. 
Using  '^  soul  "  in  this  restricted  sense,  we 
should  be  guilty  of  an  absurdity  in  attri- 
buting it  to  the  polype ;  bat  we  are  guid- 
ed by  rigorous  analogy  in  attributing  Sen- 
sibility to  the  polype :  and  we  majf  there- 
fore say  the  polype  '^  feels,"  and  if  the  po- 
lype, then  also  the  Amcenij  the  lowest  of 
all  living  creatures  known  to  us. 

But  we  must  not  extend  this  disressioiL 
Our  purpose  here  is  to  show  the  advantage 
of  studying  Life  in  its  simpler  forms,  if 
Life  is  to  be  understood  in  its  more  com- 
plex forms ;  and  so  sooner  do  we  appre- 
hend the  &ct  that  the  lower  animals  pre- 
sent all  the  capital  phenomena  of  Lift 
under  simpler  forms  and  conditions,  than 
wc  at  once  recognize  the  study  as  indispen- 
sable. Nevertheless,  such  a  conception  is 
of  quite  recent  date.  Comparative  ana- 
tomy has  been  more  or  less  studied  fixnn 

*  Hist.  Anim<a,,  8,  a  L 
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the  days  of  Aristotle  downward ;  but  it 
has  been  studied  either  from  mere  curio- 
sity, or  because,  human  anatomy  being  in- 
terdicted, the  anatomy  of  animals  was  the 
only  available  source  of  instruction.  Not 
until  the  last  few  years  have  the  lower 
animals  occupied  much  attention ;  not 
until  quite  recently  have  they  been  studied 
with  the  philosophic  purpose  of  gathering 
from  them  answers  to  the  more  difficult 
problems  of  Biology.  Hunter  was  ridi- 
culed by  his  professional  brethren ;  and 
some  of  the  sons  of  those  laughers  are 
among  the  most  studious  of  his  followers. 
Men  like  Swammerdamm,  Bonnet,  Lyon- 
net,  Reaumur,  Trembley,  and  Spallanzani, 
devoted  patient  days  to  the  minute  labor 
of  investigating  the  structure  and  functions 
of  insects  and  polypes ;  but  even  these 
great  workers  were  moved  by  curiosity 
rather  than  by  biological  philosophy. 
The  marvels  of  organization  &scinated 
them.  They  saw  in  these  marvels  new 
and  surprising  proofs  of  creative  wisdom, 
and  were  content  with  such  discoveries. 
Swammerdamm,  indeed,  declares  that  the 
organization  of  these  inferior  creatures  is 
more  wonderful  than  that  of  man* — an 
exaggeration  natural  and  excusable  in  one 
who  had  given  his  life  to  the  dissection  of 
what  in  those  days  of  imperfect  olassiiica- 
tion  were  called  "  insects."  Ray,  Paley, 
and  other  natural  theologians  have  also 
sought  for  arguments  in  these  marvels. 
But  in  none  of  these  writers  is  there  a 
glimmering  of  the  conception  now  familar 
to  all  students  of  Biology — ^namely,  that 
in  these  simpler  forms  we  must  seek  the 
materials  for  a  true  elucidation  of  vital 
phenomena. 

The  history  of  this  conception  would  be 
well  worth  tracing,  but  it  demands  an 
erudition  to  which  we  can  make  no  pre- 
tense. The  story  would  open  with  Aris- 
totle, who,  in  his  History  oj  Animals^  dis- 
plays an  astounding  knowledge  of  anato- 
mical details,  but  a  complete  absence  of 
philosophic  method.  That  he  was  better 
:u;quaiuted  with  the  structure  of  animals 
than  any  man  before  Cuvier,  will  be  evi- 
dent to  the  impartial  student.  Many  of 
the  discoveries  of  modem  zoologists  are 
now  ascertained  to  have  been  clearly 
known  to  him;  and  it  is  certain,  even 
from  his  very  errors,  that  the  abundant 


♦  Bib^l  der  Natwr.  Leipaig,  1762,  (but  written 
nearly  a  ceutuiy  earlier.)  The  passage  rcferrod  to  is 
the  opening  paragraph. 


details  he  has  assembled  were  for  the  most 
part  directly  observed  by  him.  In  the 
nrst  four  books*  he  gathers  together  facts 
which,  if  systematically  arranged,  would 
form  a  treatise  of  Comparative  Anatomy ; 
and  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books 
he  assembles  the  tacts  of  Generation.  But 
throughout  the  work  we  miss  any  object 
beyond  that  of  conveying  anatomical  and 
zoological  details.  Naturally  enough  his 
successors  were  inspired  with  no  higher 
purpose.  In  the  j)rosecution  of  human 
anatomy,  animals  were  oflen  dissected ; 
and  many  important  discoveries  have  their 
origin  in  such  dissections — ^for  instance, 
the  lymphatic  vessels  discovered  by  Aselli 
in  the  dog.  But  even  the  growing  ten- 
dency to  seek  for  illustration  in  the  struc- 
ture of  animals  was  greatly  retarded  by 
the  authority  of  Boerhaave — who,  by  the 
way,  was  the  editor,  and  the  very  per- 
verse arranger  of  Swanmierdamm's  Biolia 
Natura.  His  arguments  against  com- 
parative anatomy  were  based  on  his  me- 
chanical theory  of  the  animal  organism ; 
for  no  sooner  was  this  organism  con- 
ceived as  a  mechanism^  than  the  differ- 
ences in  size,  weight,  and  position  of  the 
various  organs  would  necessarily  so  far 
affect  every  question  as  to  render  com- 
parative anatomy  useless.  Vicq  d'Azyr 
and  Goethe  were  the  first  to  perceive  the 
biological  value  of  the  comparative  me- 
thod, and  since  then  Lamarck,  Cuvier, 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  Blumenbach,  Meckel, 
Hunter,  Oken — not  to  mention  living 
names — have  erected  comparative  ana- 
tomy and  philosophic  zoology  into  sciences 
of  daily  increasing  importance  and  popu- 
larity. 

It  is  but  a  little  while  since  Lnninrck 
laid  the  basis  of  philosophic  zoology — 
since  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  demonstrated 
the  unity  of  compo^^ition  in  animal  foims — 
since  Cuvier  undertook  to  coordinate  that 
vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  <U'tuiIs 
which  then  formed  the  Linnean  divi-^ion 
"Vermes,"  and  since  he  made  his  admira- 
ble drawings  of  the  cuttle-fish  with  the 
very  ink  furnished  him  by  the  animal ;  yet 
to  oompare  Lamarck's  first  sketch  and 
Cuvier'B  first  sketch  with  the  elaborate 
and  systematic  presentation  of  the  animal 

*  Garua,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  bis 
Oomparative  AjtcAnny^  trunalated  by  Jourdun,  say?, 
'*  Le  premier  chapitre  de  9on  Histaire  des  Aiumavx 
eat  ua  vrai  traiU  d'AnuUtmie  annpareeJ"  11*  this  is 
not  an  oversight  of  the  translator,  it  ia  a  strBngo  mis- 
take in  so  oaralbl  a  writer. 
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^  wrica  direti  in  Van  ^er  FI{wvpn*s  work, 
BOW  Iving  before  us,  is  liiw  passing  from 
the  cneinistry  of  bavoieisr  und  Black  to 
'  ihe  chemistry  of  Lipbig  and  Gmbum:  so 
'  rapid  have  been  the  ivdvnnccH,  so  oreat 
&e  accumulations  of  llio  adcncos.  Does 
it  not  seom  incredible  tliait  the  tow  of  men- 
tal development  being  proportioiiul  to  tha 
development  of  the  briun  is  no  older  than 
SOmmering,  who  died  in  1830?  How 
cotild  men  ftui  to  bave  made  the  obacrva- 
tion  V  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  nutil  refleo- 
tinn  ftsenrcs  us  of  the  difflcalty  tlier«  in  in 
making  ench  obserTationa  before  a  certain 
direction  has  been  given  to  the  thonghtH. 
Does  it  not  also  seem  incredible  that 
men  should  for  so  many  centuries  have 
collected  shells,  written  abont  shells,  prided 
themselves  oo  conehological  erudition,  and 
that  not  until  1774  did  a  iiataralist — O.  F. 
Miillor — raise  an  energetic  protest  against 
the  absurdity  of  bestowing  so  much  atten- 
tion on  the  house,  and  neglecting  the  in- 
hnbitftnt  of  the  house  ;  altbongb,  surely, 
Swammerdamm's  researches  on  snmls  were 
alone  snffloient  to  fix  curiosity  in  that 
direetton  ?  The  internal  stmcturo  of  mol- 
luscs hfts  since  the  days  of  Poll  and  Cnvier 
been  a  primary  object  of  inquiry  among 
anatomists,  and  thanks  to  men  bke  Delia 
Chiaje  and  Kichard  Owen,  onr  own  genera- 
tion has  worthily  continued  this  impulsion. 
Haying  thus  indlwtted  the  importance 
and  positien  of  the  study  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  philosopWo  ajology,  espe- 
cially of  the  lower  animals,  we  may  now 
coll  the  reader's  attention  to  the  particular 
work  issued  from  Cambridge,  wfeich  is  in- 
tended to  tacilitate  such  studies.  It  has 
long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  has  been  very  carefiilly  tran- 
slated by  the  Cambridge  Professor,  who 
has  thereby  conferred  a  substantial  benefit 
on  the  public,  a  benclit  which  would  have 
been  greater  had  he  exercised  a  little 
more  editorial  privilege,  correcting  (W  ad- 
ding to  his  original  suofa  details  aa  the  ad- 
vancingcomlition  of  eoology  render  neces- 
sary. The  reader  must  not  he  misled  by 
the  natnre  of  our  introductory  remarks, 
nor  expect  to  find  in  Van  der  Hoeven'a 
work  any  exposition  of  those  philosophical 
principles  to  which  soology  oan  be  made 
Bubser\-ient.  It  is  a  Handbook,  nothing 
more,  nothing  lest.  It  ia  endit&  trust- 
worthy, compact:  a  dictionary  of  mmilies 
and  genera ;  but  by  no  means  a  work  to 
teach  the  beginner,  or  to  assist  tlie  philo- 
sopher.    Its  great  merit«  arc  C0lUcJ«BtioUB 


erudition  and  tcrec^ipMition.  AiDaxingfy 
tauiiliar  with  the  literstnre  of  hie  suMcet, 
the  author  is  enabled  to  farther  studontM 
by  ample  information  na  to  the  mooo- 
sraphs  and  treatises  where  fuller  detail  naif 
be  sought.  No  one  will  expect  that  a 
work  embracing  so  vast  a  multipUcity  of 
details  can  bo  free  from  omissions ;  iioeo»' 
sariiy,  also,  it  will  contain  sffveral  erT*>nf; 
and  tliiH  because  the  truth  of  to-day  otimk 
bccomL'B  the  error  of  to-morrow,  am]  bo- 
eaniie  a  compiler  of  treatises  sach  a*  tbis 
is  often  oompclled,  no  matter  how  cYton- 
sive  hia  knowledge,  to  speak  ot  anicoab 
only  su[>erfl(rially  known  to  him,  ttomv- 
times  not  known  to  him  at  all.  We  mtf 
aa  well  occupy  our  remaining  Bjpace  wKa 
noting  a  few  of  tbn  qnesfionAUQ  potnu 
which  have  occurred  to  n&  in  reading  tlw 
work,  submitting  tJiomto  the  editor's  cona- 
deration  when  fiuolhor  edition  is  called  fijr. 
At  p.  3,  Van  dor  Hoeven  discrimiiuUM 
between  organic  and  inorganic  bodit*, 
and    aiter    c^iaracterizing    Uie    minertkK 

"  The  remaining  bodies  are  called  organic,  be- 
cause Ukoy  consist  of  dilTorcnt  luurta,  of  Abm^ 
vi<gHul!i,  mUs,  &c.,  the  combination  of  which  w 
called  orgunisation.  In  thcM  budius  tbora  pra- 
vfills  that  mutual  <}epenileuce  b«twen  all  tha 
partH,  of  which  in  tbc  inorganie  w*  reoognb* 

Even  if  we  accepted  Ebrenberg's  views, 
now  sdmoKt  imivers.illy  discredited,  of  the 
infusoria  as  "  highly  organiaed  "  anUusIi, 
we  shontd  still  point  to  the  indimiitoble 
facts  of  the  Atnaba  without  any  uffbreo- 
tiated  stnictHre  at  all ;  of  varion«  Pro- 
toKoa  whoso  structure  maybe,  ideally  M 
least,  reduced  to  a  sini?le  ceU ;  and  of  all 
the  unicellular  plants,  in  dobb  of  which 
can  fibros,  Teasels,  cells,  Aa,  doaarkstu 
the  individual  trom  the  inorganic  world ; 
con^equontly  Van  der  Hoeven'a  drHnidon 
tails  whttrc  it  is  most  nrgentlT  demanded^ 
since  no  one  desires  a  delinidon  to  ciuble 
him  to  recognize  the  diSerencfi  between  a 
highly  organized  animal  and  a  mineraL 
At  page  67  we  read : 

"Trembloy,  among  bis  many  experiments ««■ 
the  reproductiTc  power  of  th«  Croab-waUB' 
poljpc,  even  turned  the  body  insid«  out,  1ik«  the 
ruvurseil  finger  of  a  gloTe.  Kt^crthchvu;  tha 
creature  continued  to  lire,  kdA  took  food.  Tfcb 
limy  li«  expUuned  by  >  duuigo  of  Btruoiurc^  (Ar 
eoiMtga^Me  (if  the  eialciia  i^lha  f- 
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cannot  forbear  our  expresrion  of  astonish- 
ment that  Van  der  Hoeven  should  have 
written,  and  his  editor  have  passed,  such 
a  sentence.  The  fact  alleged  is  one  we 
are  much  inclmed  to  doubt;  it  is,  how- 
ever, almost  universally  accepted,  and  the 
ordinary  and  plausible  explanation  is  this : 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal  in  all  animals  being  only  an  infold- 
ing of  the  external  envelope,  the  mucous 
membrane  beins  a  modihcation  of  the 
skin,  no  sooner  is  the  polype  turned  in- 
side out|  than  the  external  membrane 
becomes  modified  into  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  skin  becomes  an  in- 
testinal canal.  In  point  of  strict  ac- 
curacy, there  is  no  mucous  membrane  at 
all  in  the  polype,  but  only  a  layer  of 
cells,  indistinguishable  from  the  layer 
which  forms  the  external  envelope;  so 
that  theoretically  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  the  fact  to  be  as  Trembley 
states  it,  and  our  skepticism  does  not  fixll 
on  that  part  of  the  question,  but  on  the 
preliminary  fact  of  turning  the  polype 
niside  out.  What,  however,  can  we  say 
to  a  physiologist  who  believes  in  an  ex- 
ternal envelope  being  converted  into  an  as- 
similative surface  in  consequence  of  under- 
going violence  from  the  experimenter  I 

At  pp.  255-7  we  meet  with  statements 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  Physio- 
logy, require,  to  say  the  Yery  least,  a 
more  qualified  expression  beioro  being 
sufierc'd  to  pass  in  the  pages  of  a  Hand- 
book. Thus  we  are  told  that  in  "  very 
many  insects  salivary  glands  are  present ; 
they  are  ])la(^ed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  iiit4>stinal  canal."  Most  zoologists, 
we  know,  are  not  remarkable  for  caution 
in  assigning  functions  to  organs;  but 
really,  the  supposition  of  insects  possess- 
in<r  salivary  glands  is  one  so  opposed  to 
any  i>ositive  Knowledge  we  have  of  the 
function  of  such  glands  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals, that  until  decisive  evidence  be 
brought  forward  proving  that  these  glands 
are  salivary,  we  must  regard  this  hypothe- 
tical deteimination  with  extreme  suspi- 
cion. The  office  of  salivary  glands  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  simply  that  of  faci- 
litating deglutition  by  moistening  the 
food  and  lubricating  the  passage  into  the 
stojiiach — at  least  in  the  higher  animals 
thi^  18  ])roved  to  be  so  by  Claude  Ber- 
iijiiirs  investigations.*     Now,  seeing  that 


*  Li';otiJs  de  Physiohgie  ExperiinenUde.     Faiia, 
1850. 


insects  for  the  most  part  live  on  the  juices 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  do  not  masti- 
cate their  food,  the  existence  of  salivary 
glands  in  them  becomes  a  priori  question- 
able; more  questionable  when  we  learn 
that  in  the  enormous  order  of  Coleoptera 
they  are  for  the  most  part  wanting ;  and 
still  more  questionable  when  we  learn  tliat 
in  the  PanorpOy  among  the  NeuropterOy 
the  females  have  them  not,  whereas  the 
males  are  laij^ely  endowed  with  them! 
If  these  ^lan£  are  salivary  the  must  per- 
form a  simple  function,  accessory  to  the 
function  of  digestion ;  and  to  suppose  the 
female  takes  her  food  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  male,  or  digests  it  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  is  une  tr^  forte  suppo- 
sition. 

The  reader  may  possible  regard  it  as  of 
little  importance  whether  zoologists  are 
right  or  wrong  in  the  assignment  of  a 
function  to  these  glands  in  msects;  and 
in  itself  the  error  is  harmless  enough. 
Oar  protest  is  against  the  laxity  which 
prevails  throughout  zoological  investi- 
gations, and  which  suffers  a  bold  guess  to 
take  the  place  of  a  rigorously  verified 
observation.  Why  not  let  us  acquiesce 
in  ignorance,  and  say,  "  Here  is  an  organ 
glandular  in  stmcture,  function  undeter- 
mined?" The  mere  confession  of  igno- 
rance would  direct  investigation  to  the 
point ;  and  if  these  investigations  were 
controlled  by  inductive  skepticism,  the 
truth  would  finally  appear.  As  an 
example  of  the  laxity  complained  of,  let 
us  consider  the  very  next  paragraph  on 
the  page  before  us.  Van  der  Hoeven  de- 
scribes the  fine  vessels  which  are  implant- 
ed below  the  inferior  orifice  of  the 
stomach — ^the  so-called  Md^gfiian  ves- 
sels— ^which  were  formerly  held  to  repre- 
sent the  Uver,  and  are  now  supposed  to 
represent  the  Iddneys ;  and  he  remarks : 

**  If  we  consider  these  organs  as  kidneys,  it 
becomes  uncertain  whether  insects  have  a  Uver ; 
for  the  idea  that  these  vessels  may  represent  at 
once  both  kidneys  and  liver  (whence  it  has  been 
proposed  to  name  them  then  tom,  urino-biliaria) 
IS  not,  as  appears  to  me,  the  result  of  com- 
parative investigation,  either  anatomical  or 
physiological,  and  would  never  have  been  en- 
tertained but  for  the  attempt  to  reconcile  two 
conflicting  views,  and  which  ought  always  to  he 
distrusted  when  it  interferes  with  more  extend- 
ed inquiry." 

Not  only  two  conflicting  views,  but 
two  diametrically  opposite  functions,  are 
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"reconciled"  by  this  attempt.  Tlie  excre- 
tion of  urea  is  })liy8ioIogiciilly  and  anato- 
mically removed  into  a  quite  different 
category  from  the  elaboration  of  bile  ; 
the  urea  is  sffparated  from  the  blood,  the 
bile  is  cortstracted  o^it  of  the  blood ;  if 
the  urea  is  not  se]>arate(l,  it  accumulates 
hi  the  blood,  anrl  kills  the  animal ;  if  the 
bile  is  not  formed  by  the  liver,  no  trace 
of  its  existence  is  discoverable  in  the 
blood  ;  and  although  the  function  of  di- 
gestion, with  which  the  bile  is  some  way 
coinierted,  is  doubtless  troubled  by  this 
non-formation  of  })ile,  the  animal  shows 
no  apprijciablc  deterioration.  Who  does 
not  see,  therefore,  that  any  attempt  to 
unit<^'  t  wo  such  functions  in  one  organ  is 
fun dn mentally  un philosophical  ?  Van  dcr 
Iloeven  is  puzzled  at  the  absence  of  the 
liver,  for,  he  says  : 

"If  ^vc  suppose  it  to  be  altogether  wanting  in 
insect^,  then  it  nnist  be  proved  that  the  separa- 
tion of  Inlo  [bile  is  not  separated]  is  more  im- 
portant in  the  animal  ei'onomy  than  the  excre- 
tion of  urea,  before  an  argument  can  be  borrow- 
ed theru'from  against  the  function  ascribed  to 
the  Miilpighi.in  vessels.  We  do  not  forget  that 
by  resninition  and  the  elnl.»oration  of  bile  the 
qiiantity  of  carbon  in  the  living  body  is  dimi- 
nishi'l,  and  tliat  from  the  large  development  of 
the  respiratory  organs  in  insects,  the  excretory 
offi<'o  of  the  liver  is  in  a  great  measure 
dropped." 

Van  dor  Ilocven  here,  throughout, 
assumes  tiiat  the  liver  is  an  excretory 
organ — :i  point  on  which  the  highest  au- 
thorities are  divided,  and  on  which  we 
mav  sav,  that  if  bile  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  excreiion,  it  is  only  so  after  previously 
fnllilling  the  office  of  a  secretion,  and 
ai  ling  in  the  digestion  of  food. 

'•  Nevertheless,"  says  Van  der  Iloeven, 
"  it,  is  highly  probable  that  ])ai"ts  wliose 
ftmction  agrees  with  that  of  a  liver  are 
not.  allogother  absent  in  insects."  We 
think  so  too,  for  in  the  larvie  of  gnats  we 
have  (letccled  the  nnmistakeable  hepatic 
eel  1m  ;  l»ut  while  agreeing  with  our  author 
in  tin*  general  statement,  we  read  with 
cr)nsider:d)le  surprise  the  explanation  he 
i'lirnislics : 


"In  the  iirst  place  (be  says),  we  might  here 
refer  to  the  gi'eat  quantity  of  ftX  situated 
betwen  the  skin  and  the  intestine,  which  invests 
every  organ,  and  is  of  very  great  extent,  more 
especially  in  larvse,  whose  respiration  is  less 
perfect ;  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  in 
other  instances  is  combined  with  oxygen  to 
quit  the  body  by  respiration,  here  forms  that 
provision  of  combustible  matter  so  necessary  in 
the  animal  economy  for  the  support  of  respira- 
tion." 


On  the  strength  of  this  he  adopts 
Oken's  hypothesis  of  the  &t  being  the 
analogue  of  a  liver  I  It  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  Natiir-ph^losophie  to 
make  such  comparisons ;  but  that  a  sober 
zoologist  should  for  one  moment  consent 
to  confound  things  so  essentially  distinct 
as  a  liver  and  a  mass  of  fiit,  on  the  hy- 
pothetical assumption  that  both  exert  the 
same  influence  on  the  composition  of  the 
fluids,  is  enough  to  "  give  us  pause." 

There  are  some  anatomical  inaccuracies 
which  are  easily  removable  ;  such,  for  ins- 
tance, as  the  assertion,  p.  91,  that  the 
ovaries  of  the  ActinicB  open  into  the 
base  of  the  stomach  by  efferent  canals, 
there  being  no  canals  whatever  in  the 
Actuiim  ;  or  such  as  the  mistake,  at  p.  90, 
where  the  Acalcp/uv^  which  do  not  sting, 
arc  said  to  be  without  thread-cells.  But 
far  more  serious  than  errors  of  this  kind 
is  the  omission  of  all  reference  whatever 
to  the  chylaqueons  circulation  in  the 
Annelids,  and  to  the  masterly  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Williams  of  Swansea,  pu- 
blished in  the  Reports  of  the  JBriti^fh 
Association,  But  we  must  not  continue 
our  objections,  or  we  shall  convey  a  falso 
impression  of  the  substantial  value  of 
this  work,  which  is  one  every  zoological 
student  should  be  glad  to  have  upon  bis 
shelves  for  reference.  There  is  no  work 
on  such  an  extensive  and  fluctuating  body 
of  details  in  whi(*h  cnticism  would  be 
unable  to  find  errors ;  but  there  is,  we 
believe,  no  work  known  to  European 
zoologists  which  enjoys  a  higher  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy  than  this  Handbook  by 
Van  der  Iloeven. 
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BY-WAYS   OF    HISTORY-"THE   TWO    BACONS." 


I  HATE  read  a  story  somewhere  of  a 
coarse,  rude  fellow  who,  being  in  the  room 
with  a  man  having  a  misshaped  limb,  fixed 
his  eye  upon  it,  saying,  loudly  and  offen- 
sively, "  That's  the  the  ugliest  leg  in  com- 
pany!"  To  this  insult,  the  other  calmly 
replietl  by  offering  a  wager  that  "  it  was 
not  /"  which  being  accepted,  he  put  for- 
ward from  under  his  cloak  his  other  leg, 
uglier  and  more  deformed  still.  I  apply 
this  story  to  the  case  of  the  "two  Bacons." 
If  we  must  accept  Pope's  antithetic  oou- 
plet,  calling  on  us  to 

*^  mark  how  Bacon  shined, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  nuanest  of  mankind." 

as  really  descriptive  of  the  great  ex-Chan- 
cellor's character,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  there  may  be  found  hidden  "  in  the 
cloak  ofi  history"  a  meaner  man  than  "  the 
meanest,"  in  the  person  of  his  brother, 
Anthony  Bacon — an  individual  described 
as  of  more  "  parts"  than  "  action,"  "  nim- 
ble of  head"  as  he  was  "  impotent  of  feet" 
— and  who  contrived  to  climb  to  the  very 
heights  of  "  great  affairs,"  and  dive  into 
the  depts  of  dark  intrigue,  though  he  lay 
"  bed-rid"  all  his  lifetime  I 

Before  we  go  on  with  the  comparison 
between  the  brothers,  there  are  a  few  ob- 
servations, gleaned  here  and  there,  to  be 
offered  in  abatement  of  the  condemnation 
generally  passed  on  Bacon's  memory  and 
fame,  as  charged  with  venality  in  his  high 
place  as  Chancellor. 

Who  will  not  lend  a  willing  ear  to  every 
point  of  evidence  which  may  tend  to  clear 
the  character  of  this  pioneer  of  truth — ^this 
"  Prophet  of  Science" — this  "  man  before 
his  age,"  whose  grandly  pathetic  "Appeal 
to  Posterity"  is  every  day  more  fully 
affirmed  in  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion  ? 
Wlien  we  read  his  "Aphostric  Essays," 
replete  as  they  are  with  a  wisdom  which, 
new  and  wondrous  in  his  time,  has  never 
yet  become  obsolete — ^finding,  as  we  do 
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continually,  that  men  of  our  day  trade  and 
thrive,  and  make  a  show,  and  wm  a  repute, 
upon  a  capital  of  wisdom  which  in  reality 
consists  of  gold  grains  gathered  from  the 
mine  of  Bacon's  conceptions,  and  beat  out 
into  their  thin  lamince — ^finding  this,  I  say, 
one  does  not  not  willingly  think  that  any 
meanness,  much  less  the  debasing  love  of 
"  filthy  lucre,"  could  have  lodged  in  that 
fine  and  clear  intellect,  that  lofry,  capa- 
cious understanding.  True !  Bacon  stands 
convicted  at  the  bar  of  public  judgment, 
upon  an  undefended  charge,  of  sordid  cor- 
ruption, and  yet  one  tithe  of  the  investi- 
gating care  which  is  now-a-days  so  freely 
wasted  in  mawkish  mercy  upon  many  a 
case  of  glaring  criminality,  might,  if  ap- 
plied to  Bacon's  case,  very  probably  have 
long  since,  we  will  not  say  extenuated  the 
offense,  but  reversed  the  verdict. 

The  anecdote  is  well  known,  that  as 
Bacon  passed,  in  the  course  of  his  harass- 
ing and  degrading  trial,  through  the  ranks 
of  his  household  standing  ranged  in  the 
halls  of  his  official  residence  at  court,  he 
bowed  in  bitterness  to  this  show  of  respect 
from  his  official  staff,  and  said  briefly  and 

Eointedly,  "  Sit  still,  my  masters,  your  rise 
ath  been  my  fall" — ^being  obviously  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  he  had  found  him- 
self powerless  to  control  or  order  his  offi- 
cial "  family"  as  he  ought,  and  that  in  the 
transactions  of  which  he  was  reaping  the 
loss  and  disgrace,  their  corruption  had 
"mastered"  hispowers  of  observation  or 
of  right  rule.  Tne  force  of  his  excuse  will 
be  lost  on  those  who  insist  on  weighing 
the  usages  of  Bacon's  official  life  in  the 
balance  of  our  own  times.  A  Judge  of  our 
day,  charged  with  receiving  bribes,  would 
be  coldly  listened  to  if,  admitting  that 
"  the  bribe  had  been  received,"  he  should 
urge  that  "  his  servant  had  committed  it 
without  his  consciousness;"  but  does  it 
follow  that  such  a  plea  was  equally  irrele- 
vant in  an  age  when  "  back-stairs"  influ- 
ence, and  access  to  the  ear  of  great  men 
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by  means  of  bribed  followers  and  influen- 
tial domestics,  was  an  "evil  under  the 
sun,"  great,  glaring,  and  universal  ? 

In  our  day,  the  world  w^ould  start  in 
horror  and  incredulity  at  even  the  whisper 
of  a  charge  of  peculation  and  corruption 
against  a  wearer  of  the  ermine,  or  occu- 
pier of  the  woolsack ;  but  we  must  not 
suppose  that  in  Bacon's  Gme,  or  "  in  the 
old  time  before  him,"  such  charges  were 
so  novel  or  unusual.  I  have  lighted  on  a 
curious  "  case  in  point"  of  some  ages  pre- 
vious, in  which,  with  many  features  of  re- 
semblance, the  accused  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  fortified  himself  against  the 
charge  with  more  sagacity  than  the  great 
but  luckless  Lord  of  Verulam.  I  extract 
from  what  are  called  ''The  Cotton  Re- 
cords," edited  by  "  Prynne :" 

"In  the  seventh  year  of  liichard  II. 
(a.d.  1384)  appeared  one  ^  John  Caven- 
dish^ fishmonger  of  London,'  and  he  laid 
his  plaint  before  the  lords  in  parliament, 
that  having  a  weighty  cause  depending  on 
the  King's  Chancery,  one  John  Otier  a 
clerk  of  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole's,  (the  chan- 
cellor,) had  undertaken  '  that  he  shoiUd  be 
well  treated  80  he  would  give  him  ten 
pounds  for  his  travail,^  And  that  he,  the 
said  Cavendish,  did  give  the  said  Otier  in 
part  payment  some  ^'herring  and  fresh 
sturgeo7i!^  but  not  finding  judgment  to 
pass  in  his  iavor,  or  with  the  speed  he  ex- 
pected, he  made  his  plaint  to  the  lords,  in 
his  premises. 

"  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  chancellor, 
first  clearing  himself  on  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, of  delay  or  favor  in  the  case,  pleaded 
for  answer  that,  '  when  accompting  with 
his  servants  and  officers  he  had  "  bolted 
ouV*  (sifted  or  investigated)  "^Ac  said 
herring  and  sturgeon  to  have  come  by  a 
c/ieat^^^  whereon  "  greatly  moved^^^  he  sent 
for  Cavendish,  and  "  ripping  the  matter^" 
caused  the  suitor  to  be  paid  for  his  fish, 
and  the  obligation  cancelled.' 

"  Otier^  the  clerk,  being  examined,  did 
by  his  confession  clear  the  chancellor  of 
being  privie  to  the  corruption  he  was 
forced  to  acknowledge. 

^*' Cavendish^  the  complainant,  did  also 
own  that  the  chancellor  had  in  time  past 
caused  him  to  be  paid  for  his  fish. 

"WHiereupon  the  cliancellor  being 
cleared  in  liLs  fame  by  the  voice  of  parlia- 
ment, did  praie  remeid  against  Cavendish 
for  the  slander,  and  he  being  put  upon 
his  bail,  the  matter  was  remitted  to  the 
course  of  law. 


'  "And  the  judges,  hearing  the  whole 
matter,  did  condemn  Cavendish  in  one 
thousand  marksy  for  bis  slanderous  com- 
plaint against  the  chancellor,  with  impri- 
sonment until  paid." 

Here  was  a  case  of  charge  met  and  an- 
swered with  that  common-sense  caution 
and  sagacity  in  which  the  capacious  mind 
of  Bacon  was  too  probably  defective.* 
When  the  Chancellor  should  have  been 
calling  his  servants  to  account  for  their 
every-day  dealings  with  his  place  and 
reputation,  the  Philoeopher,  probably, 
was  busy  in  taking  to  task  tne  cheat- 
ing d  priori  systems  of  "  soience  fidsely  so 
called,"  and  detecting  the  fiiUacies^  then 
passing  current  in  "  Tne  SchooV'  as  prin- 
ciples of  sound  reason — ^when  he  should 
have  been  "ftol^n//"  the  peculations  of 
his  ofiicers,  be  was  in  all  likelihood  siiftiiig 
the  "  arcana  naturm^^ — and  was  **  ripping 
up''*  the  "  vulgar  errors'*  of  the  pseudo- 
learned,  when  he  should  have  been  trac- 
ing to  their  actors  the  venal  practices 
which  were  preparing  his  downfiiU— great 
genius  is  too  apt  to  soar  above  the  practi- 
cal— a  small  dash  of  that  common-sense 
caution  which  had  guided  his  predecessor 
in  the  case  related,  would,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, have  saved  the  "  foremost  man  of  his 
age"  from  the  coarse  aspendons  of  envioiu 
contemporaries,  the  humiliating  pity  of 
posterity,  or  the  moral-pointing  sarcasm  of 
that  satirist  who  has  "  damn'd  huDOi  to  en- 
during fiime." 

A  similar  charge  against  a  suooesaor  of 
Bacon's  is  thus  told  m  the  ^nraisenMa- 
^^"f  journal  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
daughter  "  Meg !"  as  having  been  disposed 
of  by  him  with  the  same  quaint  humor  in 
which  he  jested  with  die  headsman  on  the 
scaffold : 

"  A  ridiculous  charge  hath  beene  got  ap 
against  dear  JFhther^  no  less  than  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  One  Pamdi  complainetL 
of  a  decree  given  agaynst  him  in  ravoor  of 
one  Vaughanj  whose  wife  he  deposedi 
gave  Father  a  silt  flfl|^on.  To  tae  noe 
small  surprise  of  the  Conndl,  jFblAer  ad- 

*  Never  was  a  clearer  appUcatioa  of  the  rebuke^ 
"  Physician,  heal  thjsclC  than  in  a  sentence  of  Ba- 
con's essay  on  '*  Great  Place :"  "  The  vices  of  aiitlM>- 
rity  are  chiefly  four:  delayi^  comiption,  roogfainnk 
and  facility."  We  can  only  acquit  the  ChnnoeUor  of 
the  second  of  these  faults^  hy  bringing  lum  ia  fgoOtj 
of  the  last 

f  The  well-invented  and  pleashig  Jonnial  of  '*  The 
Iloiisohold  Life  of  Sir  T.  More^"  by  ifaiguet  Uon^ 
embodies  all  itd  fects,  from  the  tniebiog^ihjof  her 
father,  written  by  her  husboiMl  "  WiU  Bflpsr." 
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mitted  that  ahe  had  done  so.  ^  But,  my 
Lords,'  proceeded  he,  when  they  uttered 
a  few  sentences  of  reprehension  somewhat 
too  exultantlie, '  will  ye  list  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  tale.  I  hade  my  hutler  fill  the 
cup  with  wine,  and  having  drunk  her 
health,  I  made  her  pledge  me,  and  then 
restored  her  her  gift,  and  would  not  take 
it  again." 

"As  innocent  a  matter  touching  the 
offering  him  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  containing 
Fortie  Pounds,  and  his  taking  the  first, 
and  returning  the  last,  sayihg  that  'he 
preferred  his  gloves  without  lining,'  hath 
heen  made  publick  with  the  like  triumph 
to  his  good  fame." 

"  But  alack,"  adds  poor  Margaret  More, 
with  a  pressage  of  her  father's  coming 
fate,  "  these  feathers  show  which  way  sits 
the  wind."  They  do  show,  moreover,  that 
the  use  and  wont  of  the  time  was  to  offer 
such  things  without  any  sense  of  impropri- 
ety; the  rarity  was  to  find  a  man  like 
More,  with  the  stem,  sterling  virtue,  and 
quick  wit  to  put  them  by.  In  similar  il- 
lustration of  the  customs  of  the  age,  we 
find  Moore's  son-in-law,  Dancy,  whom  he 
had  made  a  functionary  of  his  court,  com- 
plaining that — 

"  While  the  fingers  of  my  ZK)rd  Cardi- 


naWa  "  (Wolsey,  nis  predecessor)  "  veri- 
est door-keepers  were  tipt  with  gold  I  I, 
since  I  married  your  daughter,  have  got 
noe  pickings." 

"  To  which  grievance,  adds  Margaret, 
"  Father,  laughing,  makes  answerie  : 

"  '  Your  case  is  hard,  son  Dancy ^  but  I 
can  only  say  for  your  comfort,  that  soe  far 
as  justice  and  honesty  are  concerned,  if 
my  own  father,  whom  I  reverence  dearUe, 
stood  before  me  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Devil,  whom  I  hate  extreamlie  on  the 
other,  yet  the  cause  of  the  latter  being 
just,  I  should  "  give  the  Devil  his  due."  ' " 

With  these  suggestive  doubts  as  to  the 
actual  personal  venality  of  Lord  Bacon, 
who  ought,  if  ever  man  ought,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  "a  doubt,"  and  of  "general 
character,"  in  answering  to  the  improba- 
ble charge — let  us  now  proceed  to  inves- 
tigate a  case  in  his  own  nouse,  which,  sup- 
posing him  guilty,  throws  his  meanness 
into  the  shade  by  its  overpasnng  rascality. 

Francis  and  Anthony  Bacon  were  the 
younger  sons  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  by 
Anne  Coke,  his  second  wife,  sister  of  the 
great  Lord  Coke.  Both  brothers  sat  in 
parliament  together,  Francis  for  Middle- 
sex, and  Anthony  for  Walingford.  When 


Francis,  called  to  higher  office,  vacated  his 
seat  for  Middlesex,  Anthony  succeeded 
him ;  by  this  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  person  of  consideration  in  his  day,  and 
his  brother  early  characterized  him  as  a 
"  man  of  known  ability  in  matters  of  state, 
especially  affiurs  foreign."  His  mental 
power  overcame  bodily  infirmity,  so  that 
from  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  continually, 
he  was  able  to  influence  the  councils  of 
the  stirring  spirits  of  the  age,  and  as  the 
event  will  prove,  to  "  feather  his  nest'^ 
quite  as  warmly  if  he  could  have  flown 
hither  and  thither  with  the  nimbleness  of 
more  active  men. 

At  an  early  stage  of  his  career,  his  bro- 
ther Francis — ^who,  with  a  very  high  esti- 
mate of  his  mental  qualities,  seemed  to 
have  loved  the  disabled  Anthony  with  a  love 
the  depth  of  which  he  expresses  in  saying ; 
"  I  sometimes  wish  your  infirmities  trans- 
lated upon  myself" — {vide  Epistle  Dedi- 
catory to  first  edition  of  "  Essays") — had 
commended  him  to  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Essex,  as  one  "  whose  mipotent  feet  did 
not  hinder  his  nimble  head,"  and  whom  he 
would  find  an  astute  and  useful  councilor. 
Essex,  upon  this  assurance,  received  him 
into  his  family,  accommodated  him  in  a 
partition  of  his  own  house,  and  "  otherwise 
gave  him  very  noble  entertainment  among 
his  intimates  and  councilors." 

Towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
when,  in  the  language  of  euphuistic  flat- 
tery, "that  bright  occidental  star  drew 
towards  its  set  in  dimness  and  sorrow," 
two  great  factions  of  her  court,  namely, 
those  of  "  jE5?««b"  and  "  tfie  Cecils^^^  were 
eagerly  but  cautiously  turning  their  eyes 
to  the  point  of  the  political  horizon  whence 
the  luminary  of  a  new  day  and  world  was 
about  to  arise.  The  rival  courtiers  were 
each  trying  to  establish  his  credit  with  the 
presumptive,  though  yet  undeclared  heir 
to  the  English  crown — each,  though  pres- 
sing, with  the  common  tendency  of  man- 
kind, to 

hail  the  riiing  sun, 
Neglecting  that  whose  course  was  run, 

endeavored  to  carry  on  his  communications 
with  the  Scottish  court  in  the  utmost  se- 
crecy, well  knowing  that  the  jealousy  of 
the  dying  queen  would  regard  such  an  act 
as  treason  I  and  even  in  the  last  pangs  re- 
sent it  accordingly ;  so  that  each  trod  his 
dark  path  with  sul  the  stealthy  circumspec- 
tion of  men  holding  life  and  honor  on  their 
venture. 
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Anthony  Bacon,  "  inward^'*  as  he  was 
in  the  confidence  and  councils  of  his  pa- 
tron, of  course  held  the  clue  to  this  vital 
secret  in  his  hand,  and,  doing  so,  began  at 
intervals  to  show  a  purpose  of  tuminff  it 
to  base  account.  He  dropped  from  time 
to  time  hints  of  overtures  made  to  him  by 
*'  the  Cecil-ians,'*^  his  relatives ;  he  let  fall 
words  to  several  that  it  would  be  "  better 
worth  his  while^^  to  amend  his  fortunes 
"  6y  joiniiig  his  natural  allies  y"  and  at 
length  wrought  matters  up  to  the  point 
that  Lord  Henry  Howard,  afterward  Lord 
Northampton,  (as  unwelcome  as  the  mes- 
sentjcr  who  once  "  drew  curtain"  in  half- 
burned  Troy,)  waked  Essex  one  fair  morn- 
ing to  tell  him  that  "  unless  Anthony  Ba- 
con were  prese7itl}/  satisfied  with  so?ne  good 
round  suninie^  aUe  woulde  he  vented!^'*  In 
the  slang  but  suitable  phrase  of  the  pick- 
pocket, the  accomplice  was  going  to  "split" 
on  his  "  pals,"  and  the  whole  "  lay"  was 
like  to  be  "  blown  upon"  to  their  discov- 
ery and  ruin. 

Essex  was  no  better  provided  with  a 
"  round  summe"  than  political  intri^ers 
usually  are.  He  had  no  money,  but  m  his 
extremity  he  bethought  him  that  probably 
his  "  good  Anthony"  might  accept  a  "  ma- 
terial guarantee  ;"  and  as  an  expedient  to 
secure  his  secresy,  he  made  over  upon  him, 
on  tlie  instant,  "  Essex  House  !"  the  very 
house  in  which  they  "  had  lived  and  loved 
together !"  so  that  their  relative  positions 
became  strangely  reversed — Hacon  had 
heretofore  been  the  "  honour'd  guest"  of 
Essex,  and  now  Essex  had  become  Bacon's 
lodger  !  A  curious  state  of  things  I  The 
feelings  of  politicians  in  those  days  must 
liave  been  "  tough  and  serviceable,"  when 
two  men  placed  in  such  positions  could  lie 
down  under  the  same  roof  in  peace  and 
confidence,  the  one  buying  from  his  accom- 
plice a  precarious  safety  with  pecuniary 
ruin,  the  other  swallowing  without  scruple 
the  ]>hmder  of  his  trusting  and  deceived 
patron.  Essex  House  was,  however,  a  ca- 
pacious edifice,  equal  to  "  whole  streets  of 
our  def'enerate  days,"  so  that  the  inmates 
could  continue  to  inhabit  it  without  colli- 
sion ;  and  seeing  that  the  new  master 
'"  kept  his  chamber,"  there  was  little  fear 
of  the  "  great  awkwardness"  of  an  en- 
counter in  the  corridors  or  on  the  grand 
staircase ! 

This  "  awkward"  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  long.  When  Essex 
had  time  to  look  about  him,  he  re<leemed 
his  imprudent  pledge.     Lady  Walsiugham 


(his  mother-in-law)  paid  Baoon  two  thou- 
sand fioe  hundred  pounds  in  lieu  of  the 
pawned  palace,  and  so  this  transaction 
ended.  But  Elizabeth  still  lingered,  and 
Bacon  still  held  the  sword  suspended  oyer 
his  confiding  patron's  head,  ontill  he  had 
^^  distilled  from  the  same  secret" /{/leen 
hundred  pounds  more^  ^^  mon€t€U  sotidas^ 
together  with  one  thousand  pounds  of  an- 
nual pension !  ^^  Can  you  be  honest  ?"  asks 
the  querist  on  the  stage.  ^^JBuml  what 
will  you  give  me  ^'  istne  business-like  re- 
ply. No  nimble-footed  scoundrel  of  the 
drama  ever  brought  Yob  fidelity  I  to&  bet- 
ter market  than  crippled  Anthony  Bacon. 
Wotton,  in  his  ^^  Meliqtti€^^^  relating  the 
incident,  counts  up  the  gains,  and  doses 
with  this  pithy  remark:  "This  great 
amount  being  gained  by  a  private  and  dect 
r/c^  gentleman,  what  would  he  have  gotten 
if  he  could  have  gone  ixboui  hia  own  buH- 
n^s  /" 

Did  Francis  Bacon  ever  know  o^  or  aus- 
pect,  this  baseness  of  that  "  brother  An- 
thony," of  whom,  in  his  "Apologie  for  Lord 
Essex,"  he  boasted  to  the  last  that  he  had 
^'  knit  his  service  to  be  at  my  lord's  dispos- 
inge  ?"  For  the  honor  of  genius,  of  hu- 
manity, we  trust  he  did  not ;  and  yet  I — 
it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  Essei^  thus  hea- 
vily mulcted  by  the  treachery  of  ids  trusted 
inmate,  did  not  reproach  Francis  Bacon 
for  having  conmiended  to  his  care  a  frosen 
serpent,  to  be  warmed  by  his  generous 
^^  entertainment"  into  the  power  to  sting 
him  to  death.  If  Lord  Bacon  did  know 
anything  of  his  brothei^s  conduct  to  hia 
patron,  we  must  reluctantly  give  him  np 
to  even  worse  scorn  than  his  enemies  have 
heaped  on  him,  for  in  such  case  there 
would  be  in  his  bearing,  in  the  short  inci- 
dent left  to  relate,  an  enrontery,  duplicity, 
and  shamelessness  rendering  mm  ojgmble 
of  anything. 

Time  held  its  course :  Essex  reaped  but 
short  immunity  from  the  dear-bought  si- 
lence of  Anthony  Bacon.  His  revolt  and 
his  ruin  are  written  in  the  great  records 
of  the  time.  Essex  and  Euzabeth  alike 
passed  away :  the  new  era  which  **  irentle 
King  Jande"  bronght  with  him  com- 
menced,  and  among  the  first  to  hail  him 
with  a  letter  of  welcome,  in  the  fulsome 
style  of  the  day,  was  Lord  Bacon.  And 
in  the  course  of  the  letter  he  took  occa- 
sion to  magnify  to  his  majesty  ^  the  m/t- 
nite  devotion !  and  incessant  endeavors ! ! 
beyond  the  strength  of  his  body  and  the 
nature  of  the  times,  which  appeared  in 
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^  his  good  brother  Anthony  Bdcon^  to- 
wards his  majesty's  service !" 

King  James  had  much  of  that  small  sa- 
gacity which  could  often  spell  out  a  secret 
escaping  the  notice  of  his  abler  councilors. 
It  is  said  that  it  was  he  who  first  "smelled 
gunpowder"  in  the  mysteriously-worded 
warning  received  by  Lord  Monteagle  on 
the  eve  of  the  fifth  of  November ;  and 
great  was  the  self-laudation  with  which  he 
afterward  received  compliments  upon  the 
wisdom  he  had  shown  in  the  affair — a  wis- 
dom which  his  pliant  courtiers  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  almost  "  inspired."  Could 
he  but  have  guessed  the  little  bit  of  secret 
history  "  connected  with  Anthony  Bacon's 
zeal  for  his  service,"  with  what  a  ready 
and  shrewd  quip  he  would  have  acknow- 
ledged that  devotion  which,  while  doing 
"  service  to  Csesar,"  at  the  same  time  con- 
trived to  enrich  sdf  to  the  amount  of  four 
thousand  pounds  (equal  to  twenty  thous- 
and now)  in  the  shape  of — ^hush-money ! 

The  letter  above  referred  to  must  have 
been  written  in  the  first  days  of  King 
James's  reign,  and  procured  for  "brother 
Anthony"  a  pension,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  long  live  to  enjoy.  In  1597,  Lord 
Bacon  had  dedicated  his  first  edition  of 
"  The  Essays"  to  his  "  loving  and  beloved 
brother  Anthony  Bacon ;"  but  in  an  en- 
larged edition,  in  1612,  the  dedication  to 
his  loving  brother  (in  law,)  Sir  John  Con- 
stable, speaks  of  "  his  dear  brother  An- 
thony" as  "  now  with  God  I"  Indeed,  we 
learn  from  Basil  Montague's  edition  of 
Lord  Bacon's  works,  that  Anthony  Bacon 
died  about  1603 ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  memoir  of  the  Chancellor  with  which 
Montague  closes  his  elaborate  edition  of 
his  works,  there  is  but  very  alight  mention 


of  the  brother  he  loved  so  much.  Was  it 
that  Montague  saw,  that  the  less  said  the 
better  for  Aiithony's  reputation  ? 

N.B. — ^Among  the  intricacies  of  this 
strange  case  are  two  letters,  given  in 
"Bacon's  works,"  (vol.  12, pp.  9-14,  Mon- 
tague's edition,)  entitled  thus :  "  Two  let- 
ters framed,  one  as  from  Mr.  Anthony 
Bacon  tc^  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  other,  as 
the  Earl's  Answer."  These  letters,  if  gen- 
uine^ would  be  a  complete  refutation  to 
the  charge  against  Anthony  of  having 
"  gotten  his  wealth"  by  treachery  to  his 
friend,  but  from  a  curious  passage  in  Es- 
sex's Trial,  it  appears  that  these  letters 
were  vyritten  by  Francis  JBacon  himself 
as  mere  make-believes  to  be  shown  to  the 
queen,  while  he  was  interceding  in  Essex's 
behalf.  This  piece  of  fine-spun  policy 
failed  in  its  effect,  and  was  cast  in  Bacon's 
teeth  by  the  wretched  earl,  when  on  his 
trial,  the  former,  as  attorney-general,  was 
officially  pleading  against  him.  Bacon, 
roused  by  this  unwarrantable  disclosure, 
retorted  thus : 

"  My  lord,  I  spent  more  hours,  to  make 
you  a  good  subject  than  on  any  man  in  the 
world  besides ;  but  since  you  have  stirred 
this  point,  I  dare  warrant  that  this  letter 
will  not  blush  to  see  the  light."  The  let- 
ters, in  fact,  being  filled  with  sage  counsel 
to  loyalty  on  the  part  of  Anthony,  and 
professions  of  penitence  on  the  earl's  part, 
are  in  no  otherwise  objectionable  than  that 
they  were  a  "  sham  /"  from  beginning  to 
end.  Bacon,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  com- 
plained of  having  his  artifice  exposed, 
when,  as  he  asserted,  "All  he  did  was  done 
like  a  friend,  while  he  studied  to  put  Es- 
sex in  grace  with  the  queen." 


<  ^« 


From    Titan. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  POMPEIAN  COURT. 


Waves  of  the  azure  sea, 

Blue  of  the  cloudless  sky, 
Sunlight  on  flower  and  tree, 

Gilding  all  joyously ; 
Tints  of  the  early  dawn, 
Rose  of  the  blushing  morn, 

Radiant  and  bright ; 
Beams  on  Love's  fairy  bowers, 
Telling  of  happy  hours, 

Dark  comes  the  night  t 


Breeze  on  the  balmy  air, 

Birds  of  the  lightsome  wing, 
Echoes  of  musib  fair, 

Pleasantly  murmuring ; 
Ripples  that  gently  glow, 
Clear  o'er  the  sands  l^low, 

Carolling  light ; 
Sighs  that  betray  the  heart, 
Huslfd  ye  shall  all  depart 

Silent  ere  night  1 
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Stataes  that  bruathlesB  live, 

Marble  and  porphyry ; 
Vases  that  odors  give, 

Scouting  deliciously ; 
PaintingB  and  sculptured  halls, 
Fruits  OQ  the  sunny  walls, 

Tempting  the  sight  ,* 
Fountains  that  cool  the  day, 
Quick  ye  shall  fade  away, 

Buried  ere  night  I 


Qav  ones  that  laugh  at  fate, 

Boll  revelries  keeping, 
Kear  to  your  city  gate 

A  giant  lies  sleeping ; 
Oh  I  he  has  slumbered  long, 
Boon  he  will  wake  full  strong, 

Stalwart  and  bold ; 
Though  unchanged  to  the  sights 
He  has  g^wn  in  his  might, 

gome  centuries  old. 


Sadden  ho  starts  to  life, 

Furious  at  waking, 
Arm'd  for  the  coming  strife, 

The  elements  shaking. 
See  the  black  vapor  rise, 
Darkening  the  earth  and  skies, 

Koon  tum'd  to  night ; 
Lurid  the  lightnings  glare 
Quick  through  tlie  parchM  air, 

Scorching  the  sight 


Hark  I  how  the  giant  roars, 

Hurling  his  thunders, 
As  from  the  monster-Jaws 

Burst  forth  new  wonders. 
Lo  1  where  the  crimson  fire^ 
Ever  uprising  higher, 

Shoots  through  the  air ; 
Down  rains  the  scalding  shower, 
Blighting  with  ruthless  power 

All  that  is  fair  1 


Earth  and  her  altars  quake, 

Echo  repeats  the  shock, 
While  from  their  basement  shake 

Stonework  and  splinter'd  rock ; 
Onward  the  fragments  come, 
nuin  to  shafl  and  dome, 

Crush'd  in  their  fall  ; 
Deep  streams  of  lava  pour 
Thick  from  their  liquid  store. 

Covering  all  I 


Forms  of  bright  loveliness 
Warmly  the  streams  enfold. 

Taking  with  hot  caress 

Beauty's  enchanting  mould ; 

Humbling  the  lesson  taught. 


Sorely  tod  dearly  bonglili 

Could  they  but  see^ 
When  all  himlen^d  and  cM, 
Like  a  panion  grown  oldt 
That  lara  shall  be. 


Fair  ones  In  dayi  to  oonia^ 

Reckless  of  dharms  undoiM^ 
Shall  seek  at  this  silent  tomb 

Jewels  to  dedk  their  own ;  \ 
And  carving  the  haiden*d  diM^ 
Shape  fh>m  the  noUah  onaat 

Gems  rich  and  rare ; 
As  the  heart  fonns  now  Joys 
Upon  those  time  desti^ya 

Bright  though  tfaej 


Not  on  the  weak  alone 

Falls  the  avenging  hand, 
Statue-like  torn  to  stone^ 

See  where  the  mighty  stMid; 
Corruption  can  toodi  them  no^ 
Changeless  they  lie  foi^;o^ 

Fast  lock*d  in  sleep. 
Rouse  them  to  upper  air, 
List  to  the  threat  thej  boar. 

Dig  Sat  them  deep. 


"  Souls  that  hi  sins  are  dead. 

Wake  e*er  the  night  draw 
Have  ye  no  &te  to  dread  T 

Have  ye  no  God  to  fear  T 
Ponder  our  quick  decay, 
Gone  in  a  summei'a  di^, 

Destiny  dire  I 
Type  of  the  end  to  CMne^ 
All  in  one  ardent  tomb^ 

Purged  aa  by  fiie. 


"  Earth,  with  her  suifiMse  teigH 

Calm  though  she  look  to  b% 
Keeps  her  hid  fires  aHgli^ 

Smouldering  sUently; 
What  if  at  once  awoke^ 
Sudden  each  fhmace  Mke 

Wild  into  flame  ? 
No  more  would  the  Deluge  oome^ 
Blessing  with  colder  doom, 

Each  quivering  frame. 


"Thmk  on  the  Children  Three 

Who  through  the  burning  trod, 
Tender'd  all  lovin^y 

By  the  bleas*d  Son  of  God. 
So  iiiall  He  tender  yon, 
Walk  with  him  ever  true ; 

Earth  may  be  riven, 
But  He  by  his  mighty  power 
Shall  lead  oot  of  danger^  hour, 

Safe  into  heaven." 
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The  time-honored  coronation-stone  en- 
closed Mdthin  St.  Edward's  chair,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  our  historical  monuments, 
and  the  belief  connected  with  it  is  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  British  history.  The 
known  pedigree  of  the  stone  carries  it 
back  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  tra- 
dition surrounds  it  with  a  haze  of  mystery 
and  legend,  and  refers  its  origin  to  a  most 
remote  antiquity. 

The  stone  upon  which  the  patriarch 
Jacob  rested  his  head  at  Bethel,  and 
which  he  afterwards  set  up  for  a  monu- 
ment, as  described  in  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  has  been 
regarded  as  the  prototype  of  the  stone 
monuments  which  were  erected  by  the 
most  ancient  nations  in  the  world,  either 
for  purposes  of  memorial  or  for  national 
solemnities.  Many  passages  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture show  that  a  stone  monument  was 
dedicated  to  the  anointing  of  kings  ;  and 
from  the  East  the  custom  was  adopted  by 
Celtic  and  Scandinavian  nations.  The  an- 
cient coronation -stone  of  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  which  is  preserved  at  Kingston-up- 
on-Thames ;  the  Meini  Gwyr,  upon  which 
proclamations  are  made  in  the  market- 
place at  St.  Austell;  and  some  similar 
monuments  that  might  be  mentioned,  are 
examples  of  the  descent  of  that  custom  to 
our  own  country.  But  the  mediaeval  le- 
gends and  popular  belief  connected  with 
the  coronation-stone  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, assert  that  national  relic  to  be  Jacob's 
Pillar  itself;  and  the  patriotic  romances 
of  some  old  Scottish  chroniclers  represent 
this  stone  to  have  come  to  Europe  through 
the  Phoenician  colonization  of  Spain,  to 
have  been  thence  derived  by  Ireland  with 
the  first  of  her  Ibero-Celtic  monarchs, 
and  from  them  to  have  come  to  Cale- 
donia. 

To  seek  an  historical  foundation  for  a 
legend  of  this  nature  would  be  to  embark 
upon  an  ocean  of  uncertainty  in  the  mists 
of  tradition ;  but  it  may  be  mteresting  to 
see  how  far  the  existence  of  this  national 


relic,  and  of  the  curious  belief  connected 
with  it,  is  carried  back  by  authentic  his- 
tory. And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  fact  of  the  south-western  coast  of  Ire- 
land and  parts  of  Spain  having  been  co^ 
Ionized  at  a  remote  period  by  a  cognate 
race  of  Eastern  origin;  the  fact  of  Phceni- 
cians,  if  not  J  ews,  having  anciently  settled 
in  those  parts  of  Europe ;  and  the  fact  of 
the  stone  in  question  corresponding  min- 
eralogically  to  a  sienite  found  in  Egypt, 
are  facts  which,  as  &r  as  they  go,  afford 
some  countenance  to  the  legend  connected 
with  it. 

But  if  we  turn  to  existing  traditions  in 
the  East,  we  find  that  legend  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  them;  for  Jacob's  Pillar — which 
is  said  to  have  been  removed  from  Bethel 
by  the  tribe  of  Joseph — is  believed  by  the 
Mohammedans  (according  to  Calmet)  to 
be  preserved  in  that  ancient  building  which 
is  known  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  The 
sacred  rock  covered  by  the  dome  is  a 
celebrated  object  of  Moslem  tradition  and 
devotion.  Dr.  Robinson  says  that  the 
Christians  of  the  middle  ages  regarded  it 
as  the  stone  on  which  Jacob  slept  when  he 
saw  the  vision  of  angels,  and  as  the  stone 
of  prophecy ;  and  it  is  at  this  day  known 
as  Al  Sakra,  or  the  stone  of  unction. 
There  is  a  strange  belief  connected  with 
the  well  or  hollow  beneath  this  long  ven- 
erated rock,  for  there  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted are  believed  to  rest  between  death 
and  resurrection,  and  there  it  was  thought 
the  living  might  hold  converse  with  the 
dead.  But  although  in  Eastern  tradition, 
both  Christian  and  Mussulman,  super- 
natural attributes  are  connected  with  this 
object,  it  is  difficult  to  indentify  it  with 
the  pillar  set  up  by  the  patriarch ;  and  in 
trutn  the  European  tradition  of  the  Stone 
of  Destiny  ascends  to  ah  older  source,  and 
avers  that  it — ^the  real  stone  of  prophecy 
— ^had  lefb  Judea  lon^  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  At  all  events,  authen- 
tic Jewish  history  does  noi,  so  &r  as  we 
know,  connect  with  the  sacred  rock  in 
honor  of  which  the  dome  was  built,  a 
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prophecy  or  belief  resembling  that  which 
IS  connected  with  the  coronation-stone. 

But  an  Irish  tradition  derived  by  us 
through  Scotland,  and  which  first  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  old  traditions  of  Ire- 
land, avers  that  the  rock  or  pillar  of  Jacob, 
to  the  possession  of  which  by  a  certain 
tribe  destiny  annexed  the  sceptre  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  it  should  rest,  was 
brought  from  Judea  to  Spain  by  a  chief- 
tain or  patriarch,  who  founded  a  kingdom 
there,  and  was  taken  from  that  country 
to  Ireland  by  the  king  or  chief  of  the 
Sooti — a  very  ancient  people,  who  were 
undoubtedly  in  possession  of  the  island  at 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
and  to  whom  some  historians  attribute  a 
Phoenician  origin.  According  to  the  le- 
gend, the  conqueror — a  very  mythical  per- 
sonage, by  the  by — was  contemporary  with 
Romulus  and  Remus,  and  came  to  Ireland 
with  the  Stone  of  Destiny  to  found  his  king- 
dom, about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  or,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore Christ.  A  thousand  years  before,  ac- 
cording to  Biblical  chronology,  the  King  of 
kings  promised  to  Jacob  the  land  on  which 
he  set  up  the  stone  of  Bethel,  and  domin- 
ion to  his  posterity  through  all  the  world. 

Now  a  fatal  stone,  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  national  palladium,  is  mentioned  in  Irish 
manuscripts  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era, 
by  the  name  of  the  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of 
Destiny;  and  that  a  stone  which  stood  upon 
the  Hill  of  Tara,  and  was  used  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Irish  kings,  and  was  known 
as  the  Labheireg,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  ex- 
isted in  A.D.  560,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  stone  and  the  hill  itself  fell  in  that  year 
under  the  anathema  of  the  Christian  clergy; 
the  stone  (according  to  Sir  John  Ware,  in 
his  "Antiquities  of  Ireland,")  having  been 
honored  as  a  kind  of  national  palladium 
before  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  and 
having  become  a  focus  of  heathen  super- 
stitions. A  very  ancient  prophetical  verse 
referring  to  this  stone  exists  in  the  old 
Irish  language,  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Lia  Fail  shall  accompany  the  sceptre  of 
the  kingdom.  This  prophetical  verse  is 
referred  by  Borlase,  in  his  "Antiquities 
of  Cornwall,"  to  a  Druidical  origin.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  legends  of  the  early 
Irish  historians  relating  to  this  stone  are 
of  the  most  romantic  kind,  and  connect  it 
with  shadowy  kings  of  the  ancient  royal 
race  of  Ireland. 

The  old  Irish  prophecy  connected  with 


that  stone,  and  the  prophecy  connected  in 
Scottish  belief  with  the  Fatale  Mabmob 
of  Scone  and  Westminster,  to  which  Scot- 
tish mediaeval  writers  transfer  the  regal 
attributes  of  the  Lia  Fail,  have  not  tne 
same  form  in  the  two  countries ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Scottish  tra- 
dition was  derived  from  Ireland,  and  the 
prophecy  itself  looks  of  Oriental  origin. 
The  Persians  had  their  Artizoe,  or  "  Fatal 
Stone,"  which  from  the  notice  of  it  given 
by  Pliny,  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
ordeal  stone,  for  it  was  used  to  point  out 
the  most  deserving  candidate  for  the 
throne.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  sacred 
Black  Stone,  which  is  considered  by  the 
Seids  to  be  their  palladium  ;*  and  (it  is 
curious  ethnolo^cally,  as  weU  as  observ- 
able  in  illustration  of  this  point,)  that  a 
tribe  of  Indians  of  South  America  rever- 
enced a  sacred  and  Fatal  Stone — described 
as  a  large  mass  of  very  rich  grey  silver 
ore — which  they  guarded  and  removed 
as  they  were  driven  from  place  to  place 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  which  was  the  first 
thing  that  the  subjugated  natives  stipulat- 
ed to  retain.f 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the 
race  of  Scoti  who  migrated  from  Ireland 
to  the  hills  of  Argyle  first  possessed  the 
Fatal  Stone  that  was  preserved  at  Scone, 
until  King  Edward  I.  removed  it  to  West- 
minster. The  patriotic  romances  of  some 
mediaeval  Scottish  writers — ingeniously 
avoiding  altogether  the  Irish  tradition  of 
the  Stone  of  Destiny — ^pretend  that  King 
Fergus,  three  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  Christ,  brought  with  him  into 
Scotland  the  stone  seat  of  royalty  on 
which  the  kings  had  been  inaugurated  in 
Ireland,  and  on  which  his  successors  were 
wont  to  be  crowned  ;  and  they  add,  more 
credibly,  that  the  same  stone  was  after- 
wards placed  by  King  Kenneth  in  the 
Abbey  of  Scone  about  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
860.  Scone  was,  from  very  early  times  in 
Scottish  history,  the  place  of  convention, 
the  Scottish  Hill  of  Tara — ^and  upon  its 
Folk-mote  eminence  the  kings  were  accus- 


*  It  is  mentioned  in  1851,  by  the  distingaished 
officer  who  was  then  Lieut-Colonel  Williama,  the 
British  Commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  the  Turk- 
ish boundary  question,  in  a  letter  fh)m  Ilamadao, 
Persia,  for  which  see  LUerary  OateUe,  12th  of  April, 
1851.    The  stone  has  a  long  story  attached  to  it 

f  Those  facts  are  stated  bj  Mr.  Empson,  in  his 
account  of  some  South-American  figures  in  gold, 
obtained  from  the  sacred  lake  of  Guatareta^  in  Co- 
lombia.— ArcJuBoL  ^UanOf  vol  ii.  p.  258. 
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toraed  to  be  crowned  until  the  time  of 
Kenneth ;  after  which  epoch  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  down  to  the  time  of  Robert 
Bruce,  received  the  crown  sitting  upon 
that  stone,  in  the  old  monastery  of  Scone, 
which  was  a  foundation  of  unknown  anti- 
quity by  followers  of  the  rule  of  St.  Col- 
umba,  who  where  called  Culdees,  and  de- 
rived their  institution  from  lona.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ancient 
marble  seat  was  thus  used  for  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Scottish  kings  under 
the  idea  that  it  was  the  Lia  Fail,  or 
Stone  of  Destiny,  of  their  Irish  progeni- 
tors, which  had  been  brought  originally 
from  the  East.  But  the  existence  of  the 
Lia  Fail  upon  the  Hill  of  Tara  may  be 
traced,  as  we  have  said,  from,  at  all  events, 
the  sixth  century  downward ;  and  there 
this  stone — which  is  described  by  Mr. 
Petrie  as  an  upright  pillar  nine  feet  high 
— at  present  stands  near  its  original  lo- 
cality— the  talisman  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
old  traditions  of  the  country.  The  Fatale 
Marmor  of  Scone  is  found  to  have  been 
only  a  substitute.  When  the  Irish  colo- 
nists of  Scotland,  to  give  stability  to  their 
new  kingdom,  begged  the  Lia  Fail  as  a 
loan  from  the  mother  country,  she,  with 
more  than  Hibernian  prudence,  retained 
the  original,  and  sent  over  a  substitute,  or 
at  most  a  portion — a  loan  which  the  co- 
lonists accepted  in  faith,  an3,  with  Scot- 
tish care,  prized  too  highly  ever  to  return ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  transferred  to  it 
the  prophecy  that  a  prince  of  Scotia's  race 
should  govern  wheresoever  it  should  be 
found.  Buchanan,  the  Scottish  historian, 
indentifies  it  with  the  stone  which  had 
travelled  to  Scotland,  through  Ireland, 
from  Spain,  and  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  rude 
marble  stone  to  which  popular  belief  at- 
tributed the  fate  of  the  kingdom." 

And  here  our  readers  may  like  to  see 
the  lithological  description  which  has 
been  given  of  this  mysterious  object.  It 
is  a  sandy  granular  stone,  a  sort  of  dehris 
of  sienite,  chiefly  quartz,  with  felspar,  light 
and  reddish-colored,  and  also  hght  and 
dark  mica,  with  some  dark  green  mineral, 
probably  hornblende,  intermixed ;  some 
fragments  of  a  reddish-grey  clay-slate  are 
likewise  visible  in  this  strange  conglomer- 
ate, and  there  is  also  a  dark  brownish-red 


*  Scoue  was  founded  or  re-formed  anew  by  Alex- 
ander I.,  who  about  A.D.  1115  brought  thither 
canons  regular  of  St  Augustine  from  tSe  house  of 
St.  Oswald  of  Nostell,  near  Pontefract. 


colored  flinty  pebble  of  great  hardness. 
The  stone  is  of  an  oblong  form,  but  irre- 
gular, measuring  twenty-six  inches  in 
length,  nearly  seventeen  in  breadth,  and 
ten  inches  and  a  half  in  thickness.  It  is 
curious  that  the  substances  composing  It 
accord  (as  remarked  by  Mr.  Brayley)  in 
the  grains  with  the  sienite  of  Pliny,  wnich 
forms  the  so-called  Pompey's  Pillar  at 
Alexandria. 

The  Latin  rhyme  in  which  the  old  pro- 
phecy was  perpetuated — 

"Ni  fallal  fatum  Scon  quocunque  locatum 
Invenientlapidem,  rcgnare  tcnentur  ibidem'* — 

is  said  to  have  been  engraved  by  order  of 
Kenneth,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  an  in- 
scription upon  the  stone.  If  the  distich 
was  engraved  at  that  early  time  in  the 
history  of  the  coronation-stone,  it  was 
probably  on  a  metal  plate,  of  which  there 
IS  some  trace  upon  the  stone,  or  on  the 
wooden  chair  in  which  that  king  is  re- 
corded to  have  had  the  stone  enclosed. 

The  story  of  its  removal  to  Westmin- 
ster, in  A.D.  1296,  by  King  Edward  I.,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  "The 
people  of  Scotland,"  says  Kapin,  "had  all 
along  placed  in  that  stone  a  kind  of  fatali- 
ty. They  fiincied  that  only  whilst  it  re- 
mained in  their  country  the  state  would 
be  unshaken :  and  for  this  reason  Edward 
carried  it  away  to  create  in  the  Scots  a 
belief  that  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
their  monarchy  was  come,  and  to  lessen 
their  hopes  of  recovering  their  liberty."  As 
an  evidence  of  his  absolute  conquest,  Ed- 
ward therefore  removed  the  regalia  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  and  gave  orders  that  the  fa- 
mous stone  which  was  regarded  as  the  na- 
tional palladium  should  be  conveyed  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  where,  accordingly,  it 
was  solemnly  oflered  by  the  kneeling  con- 
queror to  the  holiest  of  his  name ;  and  there, 
enclosed  in  the  chair  of  Bang  Edward,  and 
used  at  all  coronations,  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained, notwithstanding  that  in  the  year 
1328  it  was  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
authorized  by  the  great  council  at  North- 
ampton, that  it  should  be  restored  to  the 
Scots.  By  writ  of  privy  seal  in  that  year, 
Edward  III,  directed  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  Westminster  to  deliver  it  to  the  sheriflTs 
of  London  for  the  purpose  of  being  re- 
stored to  ^Scotland,  but  the  Scots  were 
unable  to  obtain  the  performance  of  this 
stipulation.  They  made  another  attempt 
to  bring  back  their  talisman,  by  stipulat- 
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ing,  in  the  year  1803,  that  the  English 
Rhould  deliver  it  up  to  them,  and  that  the 
King  of  England  should  come  to  be 
crowned  upon  it  at  Scone;  but  in  this 
stipulation,  also,  the  Scots  were  disap- 
pomted. 

Whatever  may  have  become  of  the 
original  chair  in  which  Kenneth  is  said  to 
have  had  the  stone  enclosed,  and  which 
docs  not  appear  to  have  been  brought 
into  England  at  all,  it  is  certain,  say  the 
historians  of  Westminster  Abbey,  that  the 
present  coronation-chair  was  made  for  the 
reception  of  this  highly-prized  relic  of  an- 
cient customs  and  sovereign  power.  In 
A.D.  1300,  as  appears  by  an  entry  in  the 
Wardrobe  Accounts,  Master  Walter  the 
Painter  was  employed  in  certain  work 
"  on  the  new  chair  in  which  is  the  stone 
from  Scotland,"  and  he  bought  gold  and 
divers  colors  for  the  painting  of  the  same. 
The  chair  was  once  entirely  covered  with 
gilding  and  ornamental  work,  and  the  de- 
sign is  of  Edward's  time.  Down  to  the 
period  when  Camden  wrote  his  history, 
the  lines — 

"Si  quid  habent  rcri  yel  Chronica,  cana  fldesve, 
Glauditur  hac  Cathedra  nobiUs  occo  Lapis ; 


Ad  Gtpnt  ezimins  Jacob  quondam  Piafcriardia 
Quern  posait,  otmens  numiiia  mira  poli. 

Quern  tuiit  ex  Seotis  q>olian8  quasi  Victor 
honoris 
Edwardus  primus,  Mars  velat  Armipotens 

Scotorum  Domitor,  noster  validisdmus  Hector, 
Anglorum  Docus,  et  Gloria  MilitUB** — 

were  to  be  seen  on  a  tablet  that  hung  by 
this  royal  stone  in  the  ohapel  of  the  Con- 
fessor at  Westminster;  ana  that  tablet,  ti 
the  historians  of  the  abbey  remark,  is  the 
most  ancient  document  known  in  which 
the  stone  is  called  ^^  the  Stone  of  Jacob.** 
Whether  that  veneraUe  relic  la  at  thii 
moment  in  the  dome  of  the  rock  at  Jeru- 
salem, upon  the  hill  at  Tara,  or  in  West- 
minster Abbev,  we  do  not  undertake  to 
decide ;  but  if  for  nearly  seven  centuries 
the  posterity  of  King  Malcolm  Canmore 
and  St.  Margaret,  the  great-niece  of  Ed^ 
ward  the  Confessor  and  representative  of 
the  Saxon  line,  continued  to  reign  over 
Scotland,  the  Scots  have  long  recognised 
in  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  a  repre- 
sentative of  their  ancient  line  of  longit 
and  under  the  gentle  sway  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria may  be  well  content  with  their  shtfe 
in  the  government  of  the  United  ELingdom, 
and  with  our  possession  of  the  Fatal  Stone. 


^  ■   ■  ^  > 


From  Titan. 


OUR      T   E    A-T   ABLE; 


OR,   TEA-GROWING    IN    THE    CELESTIAL   EMPIBB 


Ip  our  reader,  lured  by  our  title,  has 
turned  to  this  page  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  piece  of  delightful  scandal  —  the 
chef-<t(euvre  of  some  veteran  village 
gossip,  over  which  ho  may  dream  away 
an  idle  half-hour — we  must  inform  him 
he  has  fallen  into  a  great  mistake.  In- 
stead of  reporting  a  tea-table  conversa- 
tion, we  wish  to  alford  liira  some  informa- 
tion about  the  plant  itself:   to  ask  him  to 


visit  in  our  company  the  great  tea 

house  of  the  world ;  to  say  a  word  aboat 
the  amount  of  business  done  there ;  and 
to  make  such  other  observations  about 
the  employments  and  morality  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  as  may  properly  ftll 
within  the  range  of  our  subject,  and  the 
limits  of  our  space.  I^  after  listening  to 
our  story,  he  will  still  maint>ain  his  pare- 
fercnce   for  the  entertainment  of  Juib 
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Smith's  select  party,  we  shall  forbear  re- 
mark, but  "  receive  the  statement  with 
mental  reservation." 

From  London  to  Hong-Kong  is  a  voy- 
age of  about  seven  weeks ;  that  is,  suppos- 
ing we  have  been  passengers  by  one  of 
those  gigantic  ocean  steamers  which  are 
owned  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company.  To  say  that  this 
voyage,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  affords  some 
degree  of  pleasure,  is  to  speak  very  cau- 
tiously indeed.  With  every  comfort,  and 
even  every  luxury,  we  are  as  much  at 
home  as  we  possibly  could  be  in  the  best 
appointed  mansion  of  that  comfort-loving 
country  we  have  just  left. 

As  we  bid  it  farewell  for  a  time,  we  be- 
come conscious  of  emotions  in  which  the 
pleasant  and  the  painful  are  singularly 
blended.  All  our  love  for  our  native 
earth  rushes  up  in  one  tumultuous  tide 
of  delight ;  and  this,  again,  is  checked 
by  the  thought  that  some  of  the  accidents 
which  happen  on  the  voyage  of  life  may 
possibly  be  now  parting  it  and  us  for  ever. 
This  regret  makes  its  way  to  our  hearts, 
and  we  are  surprised  at  discovering  the 
existence  of  small  quantities  of  moisture 
bedewing  the  comers  of  our  straining 
optics,  as  those  white  chalky  cliffs  fade 
away  into  a  thin,  faint,  wavy  line,  and 
finally  vanish  from  our  view. 

For  three  or  four  days  we  plough  along 
the  Spanish  coast ;  and  we  take  a  look  at 
Gibraltar,  and  then  at  Malta.  From  the 
latter,  with  the  clamorous  competition  of 
its  boatmen  and  hucksters  of  all  imaginable 
ware,  we  are  glad  to  escape.  Yet,  amidst 
the  beautiful  white  stone  of  its  houses,  its 
glorious  sunlight,  and  its  clear  delicious 
atmosphere,  we  could  willingly  have  lin- 
gered to  feast  our  senses  on  everything 
except  the  squalid  wretchedness  of  its 
many  beggars. 

With  delightful  morning  walks,  and 
still  more  delightful  evening  promenades 
on  deck,  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the 
ladies,  and  hf  the  sweet  music  which  floats 
away  over  the  glowing  waters  of  the  placid 
sea,  our  pleasant  passage  comes  to  a  ter- 
mination ;  and,  amidst  the  excitement  of 
passengers,  the  bustling  of  seamen,  and 
the  noisy  escape  of  steam,  down  drops  our 
ancho  r  in  the  harbor  of  Hong-Kong.  By 
small  steamer,  or  smaller  oared-boat,  we 
are  conveyed  up  the  Pearl  River,  and 
landed  on  terra  firma  in  the  renowned 
city  of  Canton. 

In  this  port,  where  we  are  bmned  up  by 


a  fervid  sun,  the  blistering  rays  of  which 
scorch  European  visages  witn  merciless 
vengeance,  we  need  not  remain  longer 
than  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
most  conunon,  though  sufficiently  striking, 
features  of  Chinese  social  life.  We  shall 
find  that  everything  edible  is  eaten.  Sus- 
ceptibility of  mastication,  rather  than  the 
possession  of  great  nutritive  qualities, 
seems  to  be  the  principle  on  which  the 
Chinese  provision  market  is  stocked. 
Dogs,  puppies,  rats,  mice,  goats,  pigs, 
monkeys,  cats,  and  snakes,  form  part  of 
the  regular  supply  of  the  Newgate  and 
Leadenhall  markets  of  Canton.  Sea-slug 
occupies  a  position  somewhat  akin  to  that 
of  real  turtle  in  this  country ;  and  as  it  is 
a  rare  and  an  aristocratic  delicacy,  we 
shall  probably  have  to  seek  it  from  the 
Gunter,  or  the  Fortnum,  Mason,  &  Co.,  of 
the  Piccadilly  of  Pekin.  Putrid  fish  also, 
unhatched  chickens,  and  rotten  eggs,  are 
not  refused ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
serve  to  keep  down  the  spice  market  by 
imparting  a  gratuitous  flavor  to  the  insi- 
pidity of  plain  boiled  rice  !  The  only  ar- 
ticle about  which  any  squeamishness  is 
exhibited  is  milk  ;  and  against  this  there 
is  a  strong  and  universal  prejudice.* 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  also, 
the  most  unaccountable  reverence  for  the 
dead,  coupled  with  most  extraordinary 
carelessness  for  the  living.  The  Chinese 
emigrant  leaves  "  the  flowery  land  "  with 
the  determination  to  return  and  offer  costly 
sacrifices  to  his  ancestors,  who  have  already 
slumbered  long  in  their  tombs ;  but,  be- 
fore he  goes,  he  throws  his  youngest  female 
child  into  the  nearest  pond,  or  brick  tower, 
of  which  there  are  great  numbers  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  serving  as  recep- 
tacles for  these  little  castaways.  £migra- 
tion  and  infanticide,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  are  related  to  each  other  by  some- 
thing like  the  tie  of  cause  and  effect. 
Those  unfortunate  little  outcasts,  who  are 
thus  mercUessly  cast  adrift,  are  nearly  all 
females.  In  the  enormous  annual  efllux 
of  Chinese  to  Australia,  to  California,  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  Central  and 
Southern  America,  to  the  British  West 
Indies,  to  Hindostan,  and  to  all  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  there  is  not,  it 
is  affirmed,  one  female  for  every  10,000 

*  Sir  John  Bowring's  recent  "Letter  to  the  ChinA 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.''  This  preju- 
dice, he  remarks,  is  all  the  more  extraordinary,  con- 
sidering that  Tartar  influences  have  been  so  long 
dominant  in  the  empire. 
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males.  This  constant  outward  flow  of  emi- 
gration in  the  directions  just  mentioned, 
with,  also,  a  considerable  landward  migra- 
tion toward  Manchuria  and  Thibet,  while 
it  makes  no  perceptible  difference  on  the 
teeming  population  of  the  country,  yet 
serves  to  disturb  the  numerical  equilibrium 
of  the  two  sexes.  And  although  the  desire 
for  offspring  is,  with  this  people,  a  univer- 
sal and  overpowering  passion,  yet  it  is  only 
male  children  who  are  reckoned  "the glory 
of  their  fathers."  The  dishonor  attach- 
ing to  the  childless  state  has  led,  as  it  has 
usually  done,  to  polygamy  and  concubin- 
age. And  in  no  quarter  of  the  world  is 
the  nuptial  knot  tied  with  a  greater  amount 
of  ceremony,  nor  preceded  by  so  endless  a 
variety  of  notes,  negociations,  interviews, 
visitings,  and  receptions,  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted. 

Marriage  among  the  Chinese  is  not,  as 
with  us,  the  great  event  of  the  woman's 
lite:  it  is  the  event  of  the  man's  also. 
Literary  and  martial  achievements,  the 
former  especially,  form,  as  is  well  kno^vn, 
the  chief  passports  to  posts  of  honor  aud 
distinction  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try. But  this  is  not  all.  Literature  has 
its  prizes  in  China,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
though  they  do  not  come  in  the  form  of 
publishers'  cheques.  The  following,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular :  "  The  successful  student,  even 
of  the  lowest  origin,  is  deemed  a  fit  match 
for  the  most  opulent  and  distinguished 
female  in  the  community." 

Nor  should  our  fellow-voyager,  who  has 
gone  to  make  a  morning  call  upon  some 
Chinese  friend,  be  imduly  shocked,  i^ 
while  the  conversation  is  carried  on  in 
Englisli,  he  should  be  politely  requested  to 
eat  a  little  "  boiled lice,^^  Such  an  offer,  we 
may  inform  our  reader,  is  not  a  bona  fide 
one  ;  and  in  its  present  form  is  merely  the 
result  of  an  ambitious  departure  from  the 
Chinese  vernacular.  There  is  no  r  sound 
in  that  language ;  and  from  the  difficulty 
which  every  worshipper  of  Confucius  finds 
in  framing  his  organs  to  pronounce  the 
guttural  7',  he  generally  substitutes  the 
liquid  I,     Consequently,   your  invitation 

is  to  boiled  rice^  and  not  to  boiled ; 

the  very  name  of  which  savors  of   of- 
fense. 

A  merry  Christmas  may  be  spent  in 
Canton,  if  we  are  content  "to  do  as  they  do 
in  China."  Only  we  shall  bo  a  week  or 
two  later,  for  the  calendar  of  Caisar  and  of 
Confucius  do  not  agree,  but  differ  by  some 


very  appreciable  quantity.  There,  at  that 
merry  season,  business  is  suspended  for  a 
week  almost  entirely.  Chinese  merchants 
balance  their  book&--collect  and  pay  their 
outstanding  debts — ^and  thus  the  balance 
becomes  a  real  transaction.  And  whoever 
does  not  annually  arrange  his  business  mat- 
ters after  tliis  very  satis&ctory  and  praise- 
worthy fashion,  occupies  a  position  some- 
what similar  to  the  trader  at  home  who 
neglects  to  take  up  his  bills  when  they 
become  due.  During  the  week  the  natives 
take  to  decorating  life  with  flowers  and 
festivities.  A  brisk  trade  is  driven  in  the 
former,  which  are  sold  in  shops  and  hawked 
about  the  streets.  These  flowers,  many  of 
which  are  forced  into  bloom  at  that  season, 
are  ^eatly  in  request;  and  many  social 
meetings  and  family  merry-makings  flll  up 
the  annual  holiday. 

The  heavy  curse  of  deep  poverty  presses 
with  great  severity  on  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  that  country. 
To  the  operation  of  this  cause,  also,  we 
might  have  attributed,  in  some  degree,  the 
revolting  practice  of  infanticide.  It  has 
been  suspected,  however,  that  a  trade  is 
springing  up  which  may  lessen  the  number 
of  innocents  who  are  thus  duly  slaugh- 
tered ;  although  the  remedy  is,  we  think, 
somewhat  worse  than  the  disease.  Female 
children,  it  is  affirmed,  are  bought  up  in 
the  interior  at  fifteen  and  eighteenpence 
a  piece,  and  shipped  off  for  sale  to  some  of 
the  Spanish  or  French  colonies.  The 
North  China  Herald^  of  the  23d  Feb., 
1855,  gives  an  account  of  the  accidental 
discovery  of  a  case  of  this  nature.  Through 
stress  of  weather,  a  foreign  vessel  put  into 
the  harbor  of  Amoy.  It  was  found  that  part 
of  its  cargo  consisted  of  forty-four  unfor- 
tunate little  creatures,  who  were  all  in  a 
most  wretched  condition.  They  had  been 
shipped  at  Ningpo  by  a  Portuguese  mis- 
creant, who  seems  to  have  been  regularly 
engaged  in  the  trade.  These  ohildren 
were  all  miserably  cared  for;  rince,  as  the 
export  price  was  extremely 'low,  the  pro- 
fits, though  two  thirds  died  on  the  passage, 
would  still  be  large.  Few  of  tnem,  on 
being  taken  ashore  by  the  anihoritieSi 
were  able  to  walk — so  extreme  was  their 
emaciation.  *^  One  of  them  was  dad  m 
silk,  and  demeaned  herself  unlike  a  child 
accustomed  to  want.  She  was  coaxed  to 
give  an  account  of  herself,  but  she  hung 
down  her  head,  and  did  not  speak.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  the  most  of  them 
were  sold  on  accoutU  cf  poverty ;  but  samie 
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of  them  were  ce^ainly  kidnapped,  though 
unable  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner," 
But  it  is  the  tea-plant,  and  not  the  tea- 
growers,  we  came  out  to  look  at ;  and  bo, 
after  the  manner  of  old  chroniclers,  when 
returning  from  a  digression,  "  nunc  ad  in- 
ceptum  redeoP 

A  cursory  examination  of  a  botanical 
map  of  the  world  would  lead  to  the  im- 
pression that  China  is  the  only  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  the  tea-plant  is  cultivated. 
And,  in  truth,  the  notion  has  long  been 
prevalent,  that  the  Chinese,  favored  by 
soil,  climate,  long  practice  in  the  art  of 
tea  growing,  and  an  extremely  low  rate  of 
wages,  were  likely  to  possess  to  all  time 
the  monopoly  of  this  trade.  But  such  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  case.  In  Japan,  Bra- 
zil, and  Upper  Assam,  the  tea  plant  has 
already  been  cultivated  with  success.  In 
the  two  former  countries  its  cultivation  is 
not  a  new  thing  ;  while  in  the  latter  re- 
gion it  is  now  Imown  to  be  indigenous ; 
and  if  the  effects  at  present  being  made  to 
render  it  an  article  of  export  from  Assam 
should  be  successful,  the  trade  will  become 
a  less  remunerative  one  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent to  the  Canton  and  Shanghai  mer- 
chants. 

There  are  two  great  tea  districts — the 
one  for  black,  the  other  for  green  tea.  We 
shall  visit  the  former  first,  as  it  lies  in  our 
way  to  the  latter.  By  river  and  chair — ^for 
this  is  the  almost  universal  mode  of  con- 
veyance in  China — we  reach  our  destina- 
tion. This  is  Ho-Kow,  the  head-quarters 
and  great  inland  mart  of  the  black  tea 
trade.  And  if  our  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  to  do  what  should  always  be  done 
by  those  who  would  either  read  history  or 
travel  with  advantage — keep  his  atlas  open 
beside  him,  and  consult  it  occasionally — 
he  will  be  able  to  give  Ho-Kow  a  local  ha- 
bitation as  well  as  a  name.  It  lies,  as  he 
will  find,  in  the  Province  of  Kiansee,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Kin-Kiang.  It  is  a 
populous  city,  being  supposed  to  contain 
upward  of  250,000  inhabitants.  It  has 
been  called  the  focus  of  the  black  tea  trade ; 
for  to  it,  from  the  tea-ferms  of  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  long  lines  of  Coolies,  with 
chests  slung  over  their  shoulders,  are  con- 
stantly converging.  Whether  these  car- 
goes proceed  to  Shanghai  or  Canton,  they 
must  pass  through  Ho-Kow ;  hence  its  im- 
portance. Thither,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
empire,  resort  innumerable  dealers  and 
traders  in  the  leaf,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  for- 
ward their  cargoes.     The  river  is  thronged 


with  boats  of  all  description ;  some,  for  the 
carriage  of  goods,  heavy  and  deep ;  others, 
for  passenger  traffic,  fitted  up  with  some 
degree  of  attention  to  human  wants  and 
comforts ;  and  others  for  pleasure,  light, 
swift,  and  gaudily  painted.  And  the  city 
itself  has  its  extensive  warehouses  for  the 
storing  of  the  precious  leaf^  in  the  inter- 
vals of  its  transit  eastward  or  westward. 
Coming  southward  again,  a  journey  of 
three  days  in  a  chair  will  bring  us  to  the 
sunmaits  of  the  Bohea  mountains,  over 
which  we  pass  into  the  Province  of  Fokien, 
the  great  tea  district.  From  the  south- 
em  slopes  of  these  mountains,  and  from 
districts  stretching  away  south  and  east, 
comes  the  great  bulk  of  the  tea  made  at 
Ho-Kow.  In  this  province  we  can  wijtness 
the  operation  of  growing  and  manufactur- 
ing the  plant.  But  a  word  as  to  its  place 
and  rank  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is 
usually  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  Camelias :  this  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  De  Candolle,  the  French  botanist. 
It  is  an  evergreen,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet.  Cultivation  ra- 
ther stunts  than  improves  its  appearance, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  frequent  denuda- 
tion of  leaves  to  which  it  must  submit. 
The  extreme  limits  of  tea  cultivation  lie 
between  26**  and  33''  north  lat. ;  but  the 
best  districts  are  included  between  27" 
and  3r. 

On  low  hills,  with  a  free  gravelly  soil, 
formed  of  disintegrated  sandstone,  or  gra- 
nitic debris,  the  tea  plant  thrives  best.  It 
requires  no  great  depth  of  mould,  and  al- 
most no  manure  ;  and  whatever  manure  is 
given  is  merely  a  little  mud  at  the  time  of 
planting.  The  seeds  of  the  tea-tree,  ga- 
thered in  autumn,  are  put  during  winter 
into  a  mixture  of  damp  earth  and  sand. 
Out  of  this  mixture  they  are  taken  by  the 
farmer  in  spring,  who  sows  them  in  rows 
or  beds.  Very  shortly  afterward,  the 
spring  rains  begin  to  Ml,  and  the  plants 
rush  up  to  see  what  is  going  on  above 
ground.  When  they  are  about  a  year 
old,  they  are  transplanted  to  more  open 
ground  ;  and  in  two  years  after  transplant- 
ation, or  when  they  are  about  three  years 
old,  they  suffer  their  first  plucking.  Three 
times  every  year  thereafter  they  are  de- 
nuded of  their  leafy  treasures,  till  they 
attain  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  when  they 
are  cut  down  to  make  room  for  youngler 
and  more  vigorous  shoots.    The  time  of 

fathering  varies  with  the  district.    The 
rst  usually  takes  place  in  March  or  May ; 
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tho  second  in  May  or  June ;  and  the  third 
about  the  end  of  August.  The  gathering 
is  not  heavy  work,  when  the  bushes  are 
low.  Squatted  on  the  ground,  the  China- 
man picks  away,  leaf  after  leaf,  till  he  has 
taken  all  that  can  be  taken  without  injury 
to  the  shrub. 

Having  tilled  his  basket,  the  gatherer 
spreads  its  contents  on  a  bamboo  tray ;  on 
which,  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  leaves 
may  be  said  to  receive  their  first  drying. 
On  this  tray  the  leaves  lie  several  hours ; 
sometimes  a  whole  niglit,  if  they  have  been 
gathered  late  in  the  afternoon.  They  are 
then  shaken  about  and  tossed  into  the  air, 
beaten  slightly  with  the  hand  till  they  be- 
come flaccid,  and  subsequently  gathered 
into  heaps.  After  lying  for  an  hour  or 
longer,  they  become  soft,  damp,  and  slightly 
odoriferous.  In  this  state  they  are  carried 
to  the  drying-house. 

This  is  a  small  place,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  iron  pans,  called  "  kuds,"  built  up 
with  stones  and  mortar ;  so  that  they  are 
firmly  fixed  in  their  beds.  Into  these 
pans,  which  have  been  previously  heated 
by  a  strong  wood  fire,  a  small  quantity  of 
leaves  is  thrown.  They  remain  in  the  pan 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  during  which  time 
they  arc  quickly  tossed  about  and  shaken 
with  the  hand.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  moisture  is  given  ofl',  and  the  leaves, 
still  soft  and  flaccid,  are  carried  to  the  roll- 
ing table. 

The  rolling  is  the  next  process.  By  the 
side  of  a  long  table,  at  ceitain  intervals, 
several  workmen  take  their  places.  They 
seize  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  that  have 
been  brought  from  the  roasting-pan,  and 
work  up  a  handful  into  the  form  of  a  ball. 
By  this  operation  a  still  further  quantity  of 
moisture  is  expressed,  and  the  leaves  take 
their  first  twist.  After  they  have  been 
repeatedly  shaken  out  and  re-twisted,  the 
balls  are  passed  on  to  tho  head  of  the 
table,  at  which  stands  the  foreman  of  the 
establishment.  By  him  they  are  examined, 
and,  if  found  to  possess  the  requisite  curl, 
they  are  again  spread  out  on  trays,  and 
carried  out  of  doors.  They  then  lie  in  the 
open  air  for  three  or  four  hours ;  and  dur- 
ing this  period  are  frequently  turned  over 
and  carefully  separated  from  each  other. 
After  this,  they  are  taken  a  second  time  to 
the  drying-house,  roasted,  and  rolled  as 
before.  A  third  time — sometimes  even  a 
fourth  time* — they  are  dried,  but  not  in  the 
pan,  as  formerly.  They  are  placed  iu 
sieves,  or  peculiarly-shaped  baskets,  over 


slow  oharcoal  firea,  and  dried  with  grett 
care,  so  as  to  leave  no  ^latent  moisture  in 
anv  single  leaf. 

The  next  prooess  is  sifting  and  picking. 
The  leaves  are  passed  throngh  sieves  of 
different  sizes,  and  thoronghlj  winnowed. 
Dust  and  all  other  impurities  are  thus  re- 
moved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  tho  tea 
is  being  divided  into  different  kinds. 

The  tea  fiirmers  are  now  ready  for  the 
Canton  merchant ;  or  for  his  agent,  if  he 
grudges  the  toil  of  a  journey  into  the  in- 
terior himself.    From  sevoral  large  towns 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Bohea  moun- 
tains— (Woo-e-shan,  Tsong-^au-hien,  and 
Tsin-tsun,  are  the  three  most  important)— 
these  a|^ents  are  sent  out  for  the  purpose 
of  makmg  up  ^*  a  ehop^^^  as  it  is  called. 
This  word  has  found  its  way  into  oar 
country ;  and  whelesale  dealers  who  have 
a  character  to  lose  are  very  particular 
about  the  kind  of  ^''chopa'^^  they  offer  to 
their  retail  customers.   A  chop,  however, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  parcel  of  tea,  con- 
sisting of  from  600  to  630  chests.    A  chest 
of  Congou  has  a  net  weight  of  80  lbs.  or 
84  lbs.    Teas  of  the  same  chop  are  of  the 
same  class  or  description ;  ana  hence,  by 
this  chopping,  all  subsequent  transactions 
are  greatly  simplified;   and  50,000  lbs. 
weight  of  tea,  collected  from  a  number  of 
different  farms,  can  afterward  be  eaoly 
sold  in  Shanghai  or  London  by  a  sample 
of  a  quarter  of  a  pound.   When  a  chop  is 
made  up,  it  is  re-fired,  packed,  and  con- 
veyed over  the  Bohea  mountains  to  Qo- 
Kow.    The    carrying  is    performed    br 
Coohes,whoaccomplii^  long  journeys  with 
the  most  exemplary  patience  and  dili- 
gence.   To  the  Canton  market  teas  are 
carried  dovm  the  river  to  thePoyang  Lake, 
in  a  westerly  direction,  and  usuaUy  reach 
their  destination  in  about  four  weeks. 
Teas  for  Shanghai,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
placed  in  flat-bottomed  boats  and  carried 
up  the  river — (let  the  reader  look  at  his 
atlas,  unless  he  knows  the  country  al- 
ready so  well  that  he  does  not  need  to  do 
so) — to  the  town  of  Yuk-shan.    From  this 
point  they  are  again  carried  by  coolies 
across  the  country,  for  about  thirty  miles, 
to  the  town  of  Chang-shan,  near  the  Green 
River.     Here  they  are  reshipped  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  and  glide  away  down  the 
Green  River  ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards  fall  into  British  handsi  in  the 
port  of  Shanghai 

But,  as  we  are  to  virit  the  green  tea  dis- 
trict— the  far-famed  Sung-lo,  or  Sang-k>- 
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shan — we  shall  not  proceed  down  the  river 
further  than  a  sail  of  three  days  will  carry 
us.  At  a  point  where  stands  the  citv  of 
Yenchow-foo,  a  branch  of  the  Green  River 
corner  from  the  north  of  the  province  of 
Kiang-nan.  Up  this  branch  of  the  river 
we  sail  till  we  arrive,  after  a  journey  of 
several  days,  at  the  town  of  Hwuy-chow. 
What  Ho-Kow  is  to  the  black-tea  district, 
Hwuy-chow  is  to  the  green — the  head- 
quarters or  emporium  ol  the  trade. 

A  visit  to  the  nearest  farm  will  show  us 
that  the  plant  grown  in  Kiang-nan  differs 
but  slightly  from  that  grown  in  Fokien. 
The  latter,  the  black  tea  (the  Thca  hohea 
of  botanists),  and  the  former  (the  Thea 
viridis,)  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  are 
quite  convertible.  Green  tea  may  be 
made  from  the  black  tea  plant,  and  black 
may  be  made  from  green.  The  Thea 
viridis,  however,  is  a  stronger  and  hardier 
plant  than  its  southern  relative;  and  its 
leaves  are  somewhat  larger.  The  whole 
difference  lies  in  the  mode  of  preparation. 
A  natural  green  can  be  given  to  the  leaves 
of  either  plant,  if  they  are  put  in  the 
roasting-pan  shortly  after  being  plucked ; 
and  if  the  whole  drying  process  is  finished 
rapidly.  This  may  easily  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  experiment.  If  plants,  after  being 
leathered,  are  kept  in  a  confined  state  by 
being  heaped  together,  a  kind  of  spontane- 
ous fermentation  takes  place;  and  the 
green  color  will  be  entirely  lost  in  the 
last  process  of  drying.  This  sweating 
[)rocess  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  preparation  of 
black  tea,  as  already  described. 

How,  then,  if  this  is  all,  our  reader 
may  exclaim,  are  we  to  receive  the  reve- 
lations of  the  "  Lancet  ?"  But  this  is  not 
uU.  The  scientific  accuracy  of  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  "  Lancet"  is  unassailable.  The 
gypsum,  Prussian  blue,  and  turmeric, 
tbund  in  the  green  teas  drunk  in  this 
country,  are  unmistakably  gypsum, 
Prussian  blue,  and  turmeric.  No  doubt 
about  it.  And  these  ingredients  were 
put  in  by  the  hands  of  Chinamen,  in  the 
drying-houses  on  the  hills  of  Sung-lo. 
They  probably  had  no  compunctions  of 
conscience  at  all  in  the  matter ;  although 
they  doubtless  think  that  our  taste  is 
somewhat  depraved. 

Mr.  Fortune,  than  whom  there  can  be  no 
better  authority  on  this  oft-disputed  point, 
describes  the  process  with  great  mmute- 
ness.  Four  parts  of  gypsum  and  three 
parts  of  Prussian  blue  are  pounded  to- 


gether to  form  a  powder,  which  is  applied 
while  the  teas  are  hot,  and  during  the  last 
process  of  roasting.  He  says,  "During  part 
of  the  operation,  the  hands  of  the  workmen 
were  quite  blue ;  and  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing, that  if  any  green-tea  drinkers  had  been 
present,  their  taste  would  have  been  cor- 
rected— perhaps,  I  may  add,  improved." 
The  Chinese  never  drink  dyed  teas  them- 
selves; but  as  foreigners  seem  to  prefer 
a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  Prussian  blue, 
to  make  their  tea  look  uniform  and  pretty, 
they  have  no  objection  to  supply  them  with 
these  ingredients,  since  they  are  cheap 
enough,  and  since  teas  so  pamted  always 
bring  a  better  price  in  the  market.  The 
quantity,  we  are  also  informed  on  the  same 
trustworthy  testimony,  is  as  much  as  ^  lb. 
of  coloring  matter  to  100  lbs.  of  tea. 
Lovers  of  Hyson  should  therefore  remem- 
ber, that  with  every  pound  of  their  favor- 
ite liquor  they  swallow  more  than  a  drachm 
of  this  abominable  compound. 

Humboldt  has  told  us  of  a  tribe  of  South- 
American  Indians,  the  Otomacs,  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  who  eat  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  unctuous  clay,  which  they 
knead  into  balls,  and  bake  before  the  fire. 
Can  our  predilection  for  gypsum  and  Prus- 
sian blue  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
ideas  which  the  Chinese  have  formed  of 
us  as  barbarians  ?  Perhaps  they  are  aware 
of  the  earth-eating  propensities  of  these 
Otomacs,  and  other  extremely  savage 
tribes,  such  as  the  New-Caledonians ;  and, 
in  virtue  of  this  agreement  in  taste,  rank 
us  both  under  the  same  category ! 

We  may  now  turn  our  backs  on  the 
green-tea  district — bid  adieu  to  our  friends 
in  Hwuy-chow,  and  slip  away  down  the 
stream.  We  may  not  have  found  our  pig- 
tailed  brethren  in  all  points  just  what  we 
could  have  wished  them  to  be,  and  cer- 
tainly not  free  from  many  disagreeable 
propen^ies.  Veracity  may  not  appear 
to  be  at  a  premium  among  them ;  and  in 
many  things  we  may  be  led  to  think  that 
they  belong  to  the  utilitarian  school  of 
moralists.  Nevertheless,  among  them,  as 
among  the  inhabitants  of  more  favored 
climes,  we  meet  with  many  instances  of 
genuine  politeness;  and  learn  that  the 
"  pure  milk  of  human  kindness  "  is  not  the 
product  of  any  one  state  of  society  or 
race  of  men. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  pass  the 
great  city  of  Hang-chow.  It  is  celebrated 
as  a  place  of  importance  politically ;  ttid 
also  for  its  extensive  silk  manu&ctoriQS ; 
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employing,  it  is  supposed,  upwards  of  I 
60,000  individuals.     The  inhaoitants  of- 
this  city  are  distinguished  among  the  Chi- ; 
nese    for    their    foppish    and    expensive 
habits.    Passing  by  this  terrestrial  para- 
dise, as  the  Chinese  call  it — for  their  pro- 
verb is,  "Paradise  is  above,  but  Hang- 
chow  is  below" — we  arrive,  after  three  or 
four  days'  sail,  in  the  harbor  of  Shaughw. 
Laden  with  cargoes  of  teas,  silks,  and 
curiosities,  its  waters  are  covered  with  the 
ships  of  many  nations.     Over  more  than 
two  thirds  of  these  vessels  waves  that  flag 
of  stainless  honor  that  has  long  swept  the 
seas  with  proud  preeminence;  and  everj 
floated  in  triumph  above  the  storm  of  j 
battle. 

To  London  and  other  British  ports,  teas 
arc  shipped  from  Canton  and  Shanghai. 
The  latter  port  is  becoming  one  of  prime 
importance,  and  may  soon  be  a  formidable 
rival  to  Canton,  if  it  has  not  become  so 
already.  The  following  table,  taken  from 
the  China  Mail  of  tlio  Slst  January, 
1856,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  tea  annually  exported  from  China  to 
this  country : 

Export  of  Tea  to  Great  Britain  fVom  tho  porta 
of  Canton,  Fuhchau,  and  Shanghai 

Year  ending  Juno  30.      Vessels.      Black  &  Green. 

1853  "         113     .  .     72,906,100  lbs. 

1854  "         134     .  .     77,217,900 

1855  "         133     .  .     86,509,000 


ti 
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To  the  United  States,  for  the  same 
three  years,  the  quantity  exported  was,  in 
round  numbers :  In  1 863,  in  72  vessels, 
40,000,000  lbs.;  in  1854,  in  47  vessels, 
27,000,000  lbs.;  and  in  1865,  in  48  ves- 
sels, 31,000,000  lbs.  black  and  green  tea. 
Enormous  as  this  quantity  for  1866  may 
appear,  amounting,  as  it  does,  in  all,,  to 
about  120,000,000  lbs.,  the  export  trade 
is  small  compared  with  the  home  con- 
sumption of  this  article.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  silk  trade.  Mr.  For- 
tune mentions  a  &ct  which  serves  as  a 
striking  comment  on  this  statement.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  war  with  this  country, 
on  the  port  of  Shanghai  being  opened, 
the  exi)ort  of  raw  silk  rose,  in  little  more 
than  two  years,  from  8,000  up  to  20,000 
bales.  Yet  this  sudden  drain  of  17,000 
ball's  scarcely  disturbed  the  equilibrium 
of  the  market. 

The  silk  trade  is  thus  seen  to  be  also  an 
increasing  one.  To  this  country  the  Chi- 
nese exported,  in  1853,  25,000  bales ;  in 


1854,  close  upon  02,000  bales;  in  1865, 
the  quantity  decreased  to  61,000  bales. 

Before  leaving  the  wharves  and  ware- 
houses  of  Shan^iai,  we  may  be  pardoned 
a  little  reasonable  curiosity  on  the  per- 
sonal matter  of  the  Chinaman's  profits. 
Like  all  other  inquiries  into  the  mysteries 
of  trade,  this  is  attended  with  very  con- 
siderable difficulty ;  nor  have  we  always 
found  the  exact  truth,  when  we  suppose 
we  have.  These  profits,  however,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  now  known  to  vary  be- 
tween 25  and  30  per  cent.  The  probabi* 
lity  of  tea  becoming  cheaper  from  a  rednc^ 
tion  of  the  growers'  or  exporters'  profits, 
is  not,  therefore,  very  great.  Bat,  as  we 
know  that  this  is  a  subject  of  absorbing 
interest  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  we  shall  elance 
at  the  probabilities  of  this  redaction  as 
briefly  and  clearly  as  possible.  Indeed, 
the  price  of  tea  is  almost  the  only  piece  of 
commercial  news,  or  part  of  the  "  list  of 
prices  current,"  in  which  our  amiable 
countrywomen  seem  to  take  any  very  lively 
interest.  The  more  recondite  doctrina 
of  political  economy  exdte  little  atten- 
tion; and  when  gravely  propounded  on 
set  occasions,  fly  harmlessly  over  their 
heads,  or  pass  easily  in  one  ear  and  oat  at 
the  other. 

The  two  quarters  to  which  we  most 
look  for  this  desirable  redaction  in  the 
price  of  what  is  now  a  necessary  article  of 
food,  are,  the  success  of  the  Ifimahiyan 
plantations,  and  the  redaction  of  duty. 
Our  fair  readers  most  know  that,  some 
e^ht  years  ago,  the  Honorable  the  Gonrt 
01  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
deputed  Mr.  Fortune,  who  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  this  paper,  to  proceed 
to  China,  and  there  collect  a  large  number 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  tjie  tea  plant,  to- 
gether with  manufitctarers  and  imple- 
ments, and  have  the  whole  deported  to 
the  Government's  tea  plantations  on  the 
Himalayas.  The  mission  of  Mr.  Fortune 
was  eminently  successfol.  20,000  healthy 
tea-plants,  from  the  finest  districts,  were 
earned  over  from  China,  and  wera  aa^y 
deposited  on  suitable  soil,  at  different 
heights  on  those  snowy  mountains,  and 
wluch  tower  away  up  bevond  the  oloiids, 
and  are  lost  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  upper 
air. 

Tea  plantations  had  previouidy  ^^riftH 
in  the  Ilimla^as,  but  the  article  produced 
was  of  an  interior  kind ;  and  in  tne  home 
market  it  had  an  exceedingly  bad 
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The  plants  from  which  it  waa  grown  were 
ooarse  and  harsh ;  and  the  manofactnre 
in  no  way  improved  the  produce  of  the 
plantations  ;  it  was  unskillfuUy  conducted. 
To  remedy  these  evils,  by  introducing  the 
finest  varieties  of  plants,  together  with  skill- 
ful and  intelligent  workmen,  was  the  spe- 
cial object  of  Mr.  Fortune's  efforts.  He 
is  now  following  up  his  previous  exertions. 
In  January,  1866,  he  left  China  for  Cal- 
cutta, carrying  with  him  half  a  dozen  tea 
manufacturers,  who  understood  the  prac- 
tice of  scenting  the  leaf  In  the  previous 
September,  he  sent  no  fewer  than  seven- 
teen manufacturers  from  the  northern  dis- 
tricts ;  so  that  now  these  plantations  are 
well  supplied  with  men,  plants,  and  imple- 
ments, from  the  very  best  tea  districts  of 
China. 

The  Himalayan  plantations  have  conse- 
quently every  chance  of  success.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  their  produc- 
tions will  materially  affect  the  market 
price.  Two  things  are  necessary  to  this  : 
their  productions,  besides  being  abundant 
in  quantity,  must  bo  excellent  in  quality. 
These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  we  may 
expect  the  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade  to 
fall  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Chinaman. 
One  great  advantage  he  has,  in  the  cheap- 
ness of  labor.  By  this  alone  he  might 
hold  his  monoply  against  all  competitors 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  except  against 
India  itself  The  struggle  must  he  be- 
tween these  two  countnes ;  and,  perhaps, 
so  far  as  the  mere  price  of  labor  goes, 
India  may  yet  have  the  best  of  it.  In 
China,  laborers'  wages  vary  from  2d.  to 
5d.  a  day,  with  one  or  two  meals  in  addi- 
tion. An  agricultural  laborer  receives 
10s.  a  month;  with,  perhaps,  one  meal  a 
day.  In  India,  again,  agricidtural  labor- 
ers may  be  hired  at  from  4s.  to  6s.  and  83. 
a  month,  according  to  the  district.  And, 
from  a  calculation  made  by  those  who 
have  long  been  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject  in  all  its  details,  it  appears 
that  the  same  quality  of  tea  which  cost  7d. 
or  8d.  alb.  in  China,  at  the  seat  of  growth, 
can  be  shipped  in  India  at  4d.  or  6d.  a  lb. 
It  will  be  some  time,  however,  before  this 
can  take  place,  even  supposing  the  expe- 
riment, which  is  a  recent,  though  hopeful 
one,  should  eventually  succeed.  Recent 
disturbances  at  Canton  may  affect  the 
price,  though  not  for  some  time,  as  the 
present  stock  is  unusually  large. 

From  the  steady  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption which  has  taken  place  during 
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the  last  twenty  years,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
tea  would  be  used,  if  it  were  only  made 
cheap  enough.  ^The  average  consumption 
of  each  individual  in  Great  Britain  is  close 
upon  2  lbs.  annually:  in  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  where  there  are  no  duties,  the 
average  annual  consumption  of  each  indi- 
vidual amounts  to  4^  lbs. 

But  morally,  as  well  asjfiscally — in  fa- 
vor of  the  national  character  and  habits, 
as  well  as  in  favor  of  the  national  purse — 
these  tea-drinking  propensities  speak  for 
themselves.  This  mcrease  in  the  use  of 
this  harmless  and  exhilarating  beverage 
has  been  rapid  and  great.  The  following 
statement  will  show  the  increase  for  the 
last  twenty  years : 

Quantities  of  Tea  and  Coffee  retained  for 
Home  Consumption  during  the  years 


1836, 
1845, 
1865, 


Tea— lbs. 
86,000,000 
44,000,000 
68,000,000 


Coffee— lbs. 
28,000,000 
84,000,000 
86,000,000 


On  the  history  of  this  rising  trade  we 
shall  say  but  a  word.  Among  the  first 
notices  of  the  use  of  the  article,  is  one  by 
that  indefatigable  chronicler,  Mr.  Pepys. 
In  his  diary,  26th  of  Sept.,  1661,  he  says, 
"  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea,  (a  Chinese  drink,) 
of  which  I  had  never  drunk  before."  It  is 
known,  however,  to  have  been  used  some 
years  previously,  even  in  this  country. 

The  Dutch  traders  first  brought  it  to 
Europe,  in  1610.  For  a  long  period,  the 
East  India  Company  enjoyed  the  sole  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  ;  and  tea  continued  to 
be  a  rare  and  expensive  luxury.  It  was 
sold  in  London,  till  about  the  year  1707, 
for  60s.  per  lb  ;  at  Batavia,  where  it  was 
shipped,  it  cost  Ss.  or  3s.  Od !  The  duties 
and  prices  varied  considerably  till  1833, 
when  the  monopoly  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  East-India  Company ;  and 
the  trade  is  now  open  to  all  who  think  it 
a  profitable  investment  for  capital,  or 
choose  to  take  out  the  license,  and  retail 
by  the  ounce  or  poimd.  To  engage  suc- 
cessfully in  this  trade,  however,  requires 
some  skill  and  sagacity ;  acuteness  of  taste 
and  smell  may  often  stave  Dff  a  bad  bargain 
and  the  ill  consequences  which  would 
otherwise  follow. 

The  varieties  of  this  article  const^tly 
in  the  market  are  very  great.    From  a  re- 
cent circular  of  a  London  house  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  trade,  we  find,  of 
36 
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Congou  alone,  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
(lifi'erent  kinds. 

As  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  kinds  of 
tea,  w^e  may  as  well  say  something  about 
the  varieties  of  form  in  which  it  may  be 
found  in  the  land  of  its  growth;  but  which 
we  suspect  few  of  our  readers  have  ever 
fallen  in  with.    They  may  be  acquainted 
with  it  in  the  form  of  pounds  and  half- 
pounds  ;  they  may  even,  for  family  use,  be 
familar  w^ith  chests  or  quarter-chests ;  but 
few  of  them,  probably,  ever  purchased  it 
in  the  form  of  bricks.  Yet,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  China,  and  in  Thibet,  great  quan- 
tities of  brick  tea  are  constantly  used.  In 
some  cases,  the  twist  of  the  compressed 
leaves  may  be  easily  seen  ;  in  others,  no 
trace  of  this  curl  can  be  made  out.  These 
bricks  vary  in  form  and  weight:   bei:ig 
from  a  few  inches  square  up  to  16  inches 
long  by  6  or  7  broad,  and  weighing  6  or 
d  lbs.      The  Calmucks  and   Mongolians 
are  the  chief  customers  for  brick  tea. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nar- 
rative of  MM.  Gabet  and  Hue,  recently 
published  in  this  country,  must  remember 
the  extensive  use  of  this  form  of  tea  in 
Thibet  and  Mongolia,  as  described  by 
them  in  their  wanderings.  Long  caravans 
of  camels,  horses,  oxen,  and  yaks,  laden 
with  this  tea,  may  be  seen  traversing  the 
country  in  every  direction.    It  is  unques- 
tionably, more  useful  and  convenient  for 
travellers,  and  for  those  roving  tribes  who 
inhabit  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  than 
bulky  chests ;  in  fact,  it  is  to  them  what 
the  Canadian  "  pemmican"  is  to  the  trad- 
ers and  hunters  of  the  \Y^st. 

If  we  have  bricks  of  tea,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  not  have  tiles 
also.  And  accordingly,  we  have  it  in  this 
form  as  well.  Those  specimens  of  it 
which  we  have  examined  appear  to  be 
of  a  iiner  kind  than  the  bricks,  and  darker 
in  color.  It  is  commonly  found  in  squares 
of  about  5  inches  long,  by  3  broad,  and 
half  an  inch  thich.  This  tile  tea  seems  to 
be  a  gradation  in  point  of  quality  between 
coarsest  brick  and  the  third  ana  last  form 
of  it  we  shall  mention ;  and  that  is  tea  lo- 
zenges. Instead  of  a  mass  of  leaves  being 
compressed,  either  while  in  a  damp  state, 
or  cemented  by  some  glutinous  substance, 
such  as  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  animals, 
or  a  solution  of  rice,  according  to  some, 
those  lozenges  seem  to  be  fonned  of  the 
more  succulent  parts  of  the  leaf,  while  the 
fibrous  or  woody  tissue  is  rejected.  The 
succulent  or  non-fibrous  parts  of  the  leaf 


being  macerated  or  rednoed  to  a  pulp,  are 
then  stamped  or  moulded  according  to  the 
manufacturer's  taste,  or  demands  of  the 
market.  The  varieties  of  shape  are  only 
limited  by  the  ingenuity  of  uie  maker ; 
and  may  be  found  in  the  square,  rounds 
oval,  and  oblong  form.  Many  of  them 
might  pass  for  those  little  cakes  of  China 
ink  which  are  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  most  are  stamped  with  a  few  of 
those  characters  of  the  Chinese  language, 
which,  to  western  eyes,  appear  perfectly 
inscrutable.  They  probably  contain  some 
sweet  sentiment,  or  brief  motto,  sach  as 
we  occasionally  find  on  the  products  of 
the  confectioner  amon^  onrselyes.  But 
whether  these  expressions  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  "  I  love  you,** "  Will  you  marry 
me?"  which  precocious  little  lovers  ex- 
change amongst  themselves  for  a  short 
time  before  these  red  and  yellow  sugar 
tables  go  the  way  of  all  confections,  verily 
we  cannot  tell.  To  determine  this  inter- 
esting question,  we  should  have' to  betake 
ourselves  to  the  dreary  drudgery  of  gram- 
mer  and  lexicon. 

About  the  adulterations  of  tea  with 
leaves  that  have  undergone  a  system  of 
infusion,  with  leaves  or  dried  ash,  sloe, 
and  hawthorn,  a  great  deal  too  much  has 
been  said  already.  Sloe  leaves  have  been 
more  useful  to  a  certain  class  of  London 
litterateurs^  who  deal  extensively  in  stale 
jokes  and  exaggerated  statement,  than 
ever  they  have  been  to  the  British  or 
Chinese  tea-dealer.  Tet  there  are  leaves 
to  be  found  in  our  tea-caddies  which  never 
grew  on  tea-plants;  unless,  indeed,  the 
doctrine  of  transmutation  of  species  be 
now  coming  into  operation,  to  save  the 
character  of  a  certain  class  of  traders. 
Many  thousands,  perhaps  even  a  few  mil- 
lions, of  pounds  are  annually  mixed  with 
the  leaves  of  the  tea-plant  in  China.  But 
this  mixing  is  not  always  for  a  dishonest 
purpose.  The  Chinese  periiime  their  to- 
Dacco  with  a  sweet-scented  plant,  the  Ag- 
lai  odorata:  they  also  cultivate  exten- 
sively another  odoriferous  plant, with  which 
they  scent  the  finest  kinds  of  tea.  Bat 
small  quantities  of  other  leaves,  not  used 
for  flavoring,  do  find  their  way  into 
^^  chops,"  that  are  made  up  for  the  fioreigD 
market;  since  there  are  rogues  among 
the  Chinamen  as  well  as  among  oar- 
selves. 

So  much  for  tea  in  its  dry  oonuneroial 
aspect,  as  it  appears  in  the  hands  of  the 
merchant  I  or  stowed  away  in  the  bonded 
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warehouse.  But,  that  space  or  our  read- 
ers' patience  might  forbid,  we  should  ven- 
ture to  say  a  little  about  its  influence  on 
the  intellectual  and  social  habits  of  the 
community,  to  look  at  it  as  it  appears  in  the 
drawing-room  or  in  the  parlor  of  the  hum- 
ble cottage.  It  is  a  great  promoter  of 
the  amenities  and  charities  of  life.  Even 
commercially,  its  influence  is  of  thb  na- 
ture, since  it  brings  together  distant 
countries,  and  unites  them,  through  the 
fraternal  bonds  of  commerce.  This  again 
dispels  those  prejudices  which  mock  and 
degrade  the  human  understanding,  and 
gives  to  millions  of  people  mutual  sympa- 
thies and  interests.  But  more  tangibly 
and  perceptibly,  by  dispelling  dyspeptic 
clouds  and  other  noxious  vapors  which 
ascend  to  the  brain,  with  fatal  influence 
on  the  spirits  of  the  individual,  it  causes 
the  benignant  rays  of  cheerfulness  and 
good-humor  to  shed  happiness  and  peace, 
where  gloom  and  discontent  must  other- 
wise have  darkened  the  whole  domestic 
horizon.  And  about  those  little  social  ga- 
therings and  tea-meetings,  how  often  are 
we  told  that,  "before  tea,  the  people 
seemed  all  very  stiff,  and  not  by  any  means 
enjoying  themselves."  The  ease  and  per- 
fect freedom  fi*om  constraint  which  fol- 
lowed the  main  business  of  the  evening, 
are  usually  attributed  to  the  clatter  of 
cups,  and  the  mere  occupation  of  drinking, 
which  kindly  intervened  to  break  that 
dreadful  silence  that  once  or  twice  had 
settled  down  over  the  assembled  guests ; 
the  mere  remembrance  of  which  makes 


one  shudder  with  affright.  But  we  leave 
it  with  our  reader  to  determine  whether 
it  was  this  merely,  or  not  rather  the  en- 
livening influence  of  the  warm  liquor, 
which  put  every  one  on  good  terms  with 
himself,  through  the  mediation  of  his  sto- 
mach, by  neutralizing  the  acid  juices 
that  remained  after  the  process  of  mid- 
day digestion  had  been  tnoroughly  com- 
pleted ;  and  so  induced  him  to  regard  his 
next  neighbor  as  a  "  decidedly  more 
agreeable  person"  than  had  been  at  flrst 
supposed.  And  as  a  man's  digestion  un- 
questionably affects  his  modes  of  thinking, 
his  currents  of  feeling,  and  all  his  beha- 
vior towards  his  fellows,  whatever  comes 
in  to  &cilitate  or  put  a  graceful  finish  on 
this  important  process  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings ;  especially 
if  it  be  a  beverage  so  different  in  the  ul- 
timate consequences  from  the  pernicious 
dram.  Over  the  latter,  men  frequently  be- 
come good-humored,  even  to  a  trouble- 
some degree :  that  is,  they  become  posi- 
tively quarrelsome.  The  former  "  cheexs 
but  not  inebriates,"  and  generally  disposes 
us  to  be,  if  not  auite  so  hilarious^  at  least 
quite  as  agreeable  as  when  we  imbibi^ 
stronger  waters.  Society,  as  a  •whole, 
and  each  individual  member  of  it,  be- 
comes a  gainer  in  consequence;  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  "all  the 
world's  a  stage,"  it  is  also  all  "  a  look- 
ing-glass ;  and  as  we  show  to  it  a  sour  or 
pleasant  countenance,  must  we  expect 
It  to  exhibit  to  us  a  sour  or  pleasant  &ce 
in.  return." 


■<  m*     tm  ^ 


The  Centeal  Sun. — ^AU  scientific  men 
have  maintained  that  there  must  be  a 
central  point,  if  not  a  central  sun,  around 
which  the  whole  universe  revolves.  Maed- 
ler,  who  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  astronomers  ever  known,  has 
given  this  subject  his  special  attention; 
and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Aloyane,  the  principal  star  in  the  group 
known  as  Pleiades,  now  occupies  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  is  at  present  the 
grand  central  sun  around  which  the  whole 
starry  universe  revolves.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important 
astronomical  announcements  ever  made, 
though  it  is  very  likely  that,  but  for  the 


eminent  scientific  position  of  the  author,  it 
would  be  treated  as  visionary.  Another 
interesting  statement  in  this  connection 
is  made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  one  of  the 
physicists,  who,  with  Camot,  Soule,  Meyer, 
and  others,  has  largely  contributed  toward 
establishing  the  relations  between  heat 
and  mechanical  force,  and  who  has 
extended  his  researches  to  the  heat 
emitted  by  the  sun;  which  heat,  he 
observes,  corresponds  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  force,  which,  in  the 
space  of  about  a  hundred  jears,  is  equi- 
valent to  the  whole  active  force  re- 
quired to  produce  the  movement  of  all 
tne  planets.  * 
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LETTERS     OF     JAMES     BOSWEIL.* 


The  ripened  &me  and  acceptance  of  that 
extraordinary  book,  Boswell's  IJife  of 
Johnson^  gives  an  interest  to  the  person- 
ality of  the  author,  which  no  one  seems 
to  have  felt  when  he  was  alive.  A  series 
of  characteristic  letters  by  him,  illustrated 
by  biographic  particulars,  is  therefore 
pretty  sure  of  attracting  public  attention. 
At  first,  we  suspected  it  to  be  a  volume  of 
forgeries ;  but,  on  inspection,  we  find  the 
genuineness  of  the  letters  to  be  beyond 
doubt.  They  were  addresed,  throughout 
the  course  of  thirty-seven  years,  to  a 
bosom-friend  of  the  writer,  a  certain  Rev. 
Mr.  Temple,  living  in  an  obscure  Cornish 
rectory.  A  most  singular  revelation  of 
personal  character  they  form — the  out- 
pouring of  the  feelings  of  a  man  not  with- 
out talents,  acquirements,  and  good  aspira- 
tions, but  altogether  deficient  in  prudence, 
dignity,  and  suitableness  for  the  world's 
ordinary  aifairs — one  who  was  not  much 
worse  in  essential  respects  than  most  of 
his  neighbors,  but  who  put  himself  at  the 
feet  ot  them  all  by  his  silly  forwardness, 
love  of  notoriety,  and  the  constant  self- 
composure  of  a  babbling  tongue.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  book  we  altogether  doubt- 
ed the  use  of  its  publication,  beyond  the 
gratification  of  those  curious  in  literary 
history :  while  of  the  justifiableness  of 
making  such  an  expose  of  the  personal 
vices,  weaknesses,  and  domestic  circum- 
stances of  one  who  died  only  sixty  years 
since,  and  who  has  left  numerous  descend- 
ants, there  seemed  to  us  to  be — something 
more  than  doubts.  But  on  reaching  the 
end,  our  conception  of  the  book  underwent 
a  cliange.  We  then  found  the  life  of  the 
man  showing  so  impressively  the  futility  of 
all  hopes  ot  happiness  based  on  the  mere 
gratification  of  vanity  and  sensual  app^ 
titos,  we  found  the  ultra-gayety  of  the 
clever,  coxcombical  youth  ending  in  such 
expressions  of  pain  and  sorrow,  the  natural 
fruits  of  a  long  course  of  dissipation,  that 

*  Bontlcy,  London,  1857.     8vo,  pp.  408. 


we  believed  the  book  miffht  prore  to  hare 
been  well  worth  publisbinff. 

Boswell  occupied  a  positioii  in  ■ooiety 
of  which  Englishmen,  knowing  bim  only 
by  his  books,  have  in  general  an  inade- 
quate conception.  He  was,  by  birth  and 
connections,  emphatically  a  gentieman. 
The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  a  limded  man 
occupying  the  dignified  position  of  a  jndg«^ 
and  himself  a  member  of  the  Scotch  bar, 
he  had  the  fairest  prospects  in  life — might 
have  looked  to  a  great  marriage,  to  enter- 
ing Parliament,  to  hi^  state  employmoit 
We  find  that,  even  in  his  own  time,  the 
family  estates  were  £1600  a  year.  In  the 
ensuing  generation,  they  were  probably  of 
considerably  more  than  twice  that  Talne, 
and  it  seemed  but  in  the  fiedr  coarse  <^ 
things  that  a  British  banmetcy  was  then 
conferred  on  the  fiimily.  All  these  ad- 
vantages Boswell  in  a  great  measure  for* 
feited  by  the  literary  and  social  tastes 
which  led  him  to  be  the  companion  of  Lon- 
don wits,  and  enabled  him  to  pen  the  im- 
mortal book  which  bears  his  name.  Per- 
haps it  were  impossible  for  any  English- 
man to  ima^netne  eccentricity  of  3oawe^ 
as  viewed  m  reference  to  the  Ayrshire 
gentry  and  Edinburgh  nMesae  ae  robe 
amongst  whom  he  sprang  into  existence, 
or  those  Calvinistic  doctrines  and  sober 
maxims  of  life  which  ouffht  in  the  coarse 
of  nature  to  have  descended  to  him. 

The  letters  to  Mr.  Temple  forst  exhibit 
Boswell  in  youth,  enthosiastio  in  stady, 
but  doubtful  how  to  direct  lumsdf  in  lire. 
He  is  constantly  engaged  in  some  affair  of 
the  heart,  wliich  comes  to  nothing.  Al- 
ready, he  haunts  the  society  of  soch  lit^ 
rary  men  as  then  dwelt  in  BSdinbnrgh.  B^ 
fore  he  was  full  one*«nd-twenty,  lie  had 
dipped  into  the  gayeties  of  London,  and 
found  their  congeniality.  '*  A  yonng  ftk 
low,"  he  says,  ^'  whose  happiness  was  d- 
ways  centered  in  London,  wno  had  at  last 
got  there,  and  had  be^nn  to  taste  its  de- 
lights, who  had  got  his  mind  filled  with 
the  most  gay  ideas — getting  into  IJbe 
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Guards,  beiii^  about  court,  enjoying  the 
happiness  of  tne  beau  mofuie  and  the  com- 
pany of  men  of  ffenius,  in  short,  everything 
that  he  could  wish — consider  this  poor  fal- 
low hauled  away  to  the  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, obliged  to  conform  to  every  Scotch 
custom  or  be  laughed  at — '  Will  you  hae 
some  jcel  ?  oh  fie  !  oh  fie !' — his  flighty 
imagination  quite  cramped,  and  he  obliged 
to  study  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  and  live  in 
his  father's  strict  family ;  is  there  any  won- 
der, sir,  that  the  unlucky  dog  should  be 
somewhat  fretful?  Yoke  a  Newmarket 
courser  to  a  dung-cart,  and  I'll  lay  my  life 
on't  heil  either  caper  and  kick  most  con- 
foundedly, or  be  as  stupid  and  restive  as 
an  old,  battered  post-horse." 

His  father  early  saw  how  much  he  was 
disposed  to  break  bounds,  and  tried  to 
control  him  with  good  counsel.  "Honest 
man !"  says  Bos  well,  "  he  is  now  very  hap- 
})j :  it  is  amazing  to  think  how  much  he 
has  had  at  heart  my  pursuing  the  road  of 
civil  life ;  he  is  anxious  for  fear  I  should 
fiill  off  from  my  prudent  system,  and  re- 
turn to  my  dissipated,  unsettled  way  of 
thinking ;  and,  in  order  to  make  him  easy, 
he  insits  on  having  my  solemn  promise 
that  I  will  persist  in  the  scheme  on  which 
he  is  so  earnestly  bent :  he  knows  my  fidel- 
ity, and  he  concludes  that  ray  promise  will 
fix  me.  Indeed,  he  is  much  m  the  right ; 
the  only  question  is,  how  much  I  am  to 
promise.  I  think  I  may  promise  thus 
much :  that  I  shall  from  this  time  study 
propriety  of  conduct,  and  to  be  a  man  of 
knowledge  and  prudence,  as  far  as  I  can  ; 
that  I  shall  make  as  much  improvement  as 
possible  while  I  am  abroad,  and  when  I 
return,  shall  put  on  the  gown  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  be 
upon  the  footing  of  a  gentleman  of  busi- 
ness, with  a  view  to  my  getting  into  Par- 
liament. My  father  talks  of  my  setting  out 
soon,  but  says  he  will  soon  write  to  me 
fixing  my  allowance ;  I  imagine,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  go  the  week  after  next.  I  feel 
no  small  reluctance  at  leaving  this  great 
itietropolis,  which  I  heartily  agree  with  you 
is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  live  in. 
My  dear  friend,  I  find  that  London  must 
be  the  place  where  I  shall  pass  a  great 
j>art  of  ray  life,  if  I  wish  to  pass  it  with 
satisfaction.  I  hope  we  shall  spend  manv 
happy  years  there,  when  we  are  both 
settled  as  to  views  of  life  and  habits 
of  living;  in  the  meantime,  let  me  en- 
deavor to  acquire  steadiness  and  oon- 
slant  propriety  of  conduct,  without  which 


we  never  can  enjoy  what  I  fondly  hope 
fon" 

He  went  to  study  law  in  Utrecht,  and 
in  1766,  when  twenty-six  years  old,  in- 
dued the  gown  of  a  Scotch  advocate. 
For  a  time,  he  seems  to  have  got  some 
business,  chiefly  through  the  indirect  ef- 
fect of  his  father  being  on  the  bench.  But 
Edinburgh  w^as  an  alien  scene,  and  the 
whim  of  the  moment  was  always  the  guide 
of  Boswell.  With  inconsistency  in  which 
he  is,  we  fear,  far  from  singular,  he  expli- 
citly tells  his  clerical  friend  of  a  disgrace- 
ful connection  he  has  formed,  and  in  the 
same  letter  speaks  with  complacency  of 
going  to  chapel,  imd  ^'  looking  up  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Universe  with  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  grand  and  mysterious 
propitiation  which  Christianity  has  an- 
nounced.'' In  the  midst  of  the  same  circum- 
stances, but  writing  from  Auchinleck,  his 
fistther's  country-seat,  he  talks  of  a  respec- 
table marriage.  "  What  say  you  to  my 
marrying  ?  i  intend,  next  autumn,  to  visit 
Miss  Bosville,  in  Yorkshire ;  but  I  fear,  my 
lot  being  cast  in  Scotland,  that  beauty 
would  not  be  content.  She  is,  however, 
grave ;  I  shall  see.  There  is  a  young  lady 
in  the  neighborhood  here  who  has  an  es- 
tate of  her  own — ^between  two  and  three 
hundred  a  year — -iust  eighteen,  a  genteel 
person,  an  agreeaole  face,  of  a  good  fami- 
ly, sensible,  good-tempered,  cheerful,  pious. 
You  know  my  grand  object  is  the  ancient 
family  of  Auchinleck— r- a  venerable  and 
noble  principle.  How  would  it  do  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  the  neighboring 
princess,  and  add  her  lands  to  our  domi- 
nions ?  I  should  at  once  have  a  very  pretty 
little  estate,  a  good  house,  and  a  sweet 
place.  My  &ther  is  very  fond  of  her ;  it 
would  make  him  perfectly  happy:  he  gives 
me  hints  in  this  way :  ^  I  wish  you  had 
her  —  no  bad  scheme  this;  I  think,  a 
very  good  one.'  But  I  will  not  be  in  a 
hurry ;  there  is  plenty  of  time.  I  will  take 
to  myself  the  advice  I  wrote  to  vou  from 
Naples,  and  go  to  London  a  while  before 
I  marry.  I  am  not  yet  quite  well,  but  am 
in  as  good  a  way  as  can  be  expected.  My 
&ir  neighbor  was  a  ward  of  my  &ther's ; 
she  sits  in  our  seat  at  church  in  Edinburgh ; 
she  would  take  possession  here  most  na- 
turally. This  is  a  superb  place ;  we  have 
the  noblest  natural  beauties,  and  my  father 
has  made  most  extensive  improvements. 
We  look  ten  mUes  out  upon  our  own  do- 
minions ;  we  have  an  excellent  new  house. 
I  am  now  writing  in  a  library  forty  feet 
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long.  Come  to  us,  my  dearest  friend ;  we 
will  live  like  the  most  privileged  spirits  of 
antiquity." 

He  could  also  get  drunk  in  drinking  Miss 
Blair's  health,  for  that  was  the  name  of  his 
princess.  But  that,  to  be  sure,  was  the 
fashion  of  the  age.  There  are  many  letters 
containing  little  besides  the  details  of  this 
love  affair.  The  lady  seems  to  have 
penetrated  the  volatile  superficial  charac- 
ter of  her  lover.  She  never  could  be 
brought  to  the  point.  Tormented  with 
her  coolness,  he  in  one  letter  congratulates 
himself  on  escaping  from  a  coquette,  and 
in  the  next,  has  resumed  all  his  former  ad- 
miration. He  thus  describes  one  of  their 
interviews :  "  On  Monday  forenoon  I 
waited  on  Miss  B.  I  found  her  alone,  and 
she  did  not  seem  distant ;  I  told  her  that 
I  was  most  sincerely  in  love  Tiath  her,  and 
that  I  only  dreaded  those  faults  which  I 
had  acknowledged  to  her.  I  asked  her 
seriously  if  she  now  believed  me  in  earnest. 
She  said  she  did.  I  then  asked  her  to  be 
candid  and  fair,  as  I  had  been  with  her, 
and  to  tell  me  if  she  had  any  particular 
liking  for  me.  What  think  you,  Temyle, 
was  her  answer  ?  '  No,  I  really  have  no 
particular  liking  for  you ;  I  like  many  peo- 
ple as  well  as  you.'  Temple,  you  must 
have  it  in  the  genuine  dialogue  : 

^^BosweU.  Do  you  indeed?  Well,  I 
cannot  help  it ;  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
telling  me  so  in  time.    I  am  sorry  for  it. 

"  I^rincess.  I  like  Jeany  Maxwell 
(Duchess  of  Gordon)  better  than  you. 

"  J9.  Very  well ;  but  do  you  like  no 
man  better  than  me  ? 

"  P.  No. 

"  -B.  Is  it  possible  that  you  may  like  me 
better  than  other  men  ? 

"  P.  I  don't  know  what  is  possible. 

"  (By  this  time  I  had  risen  and  placed 
myself  by  her,  and  was  hi  real  agitation.) 

"  -B,  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear  Miss 
Blair,  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  am  very 
unhappy  if  you  cannot  love  me.  I  must, 
if  possible,  endeavor  to  forget  you.  What 
would  you  have  me  do  ? 

"P.  I  really  don't  know  what  you  should 
do. 

"  P.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  you  may 
love  me ;  and  if  you  shall  ever  do  so,  I 
shall  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
Will  you  make  a  fair  bargain  with  me  ? 
If  you  should  happen  to  love  me  will  you 
own  it  ? 

"P.  Yes. 


"jB.  And  if  you  should  happen  to  love 
another,  will  you  tell  me  immeoiately,  and 
help  me  to  make  myself  easy? 

"  P.  Yes,  I  will. 

"  P.  Well,  you  are  very  good.  (Often 
squeezing  and  kissing  her  fine  hand,  while 
she  looked  at  me  with  those  beautifnl  black 
eyes.) 

^^  P.  I  may  tell  yon,  as  a  oonjdn,  what  I 
would  not  tell  to  another  man. 

"  P.  You  may  indeed.  You  are  very 
fond  of  Authinleck — ^that  is  one  good  cir- 
cumstance. 

^'  P.  I  confess  I  am.  I  wish  I  liked  yon 
as  well  as  I  do  Anchinlcck. 

^^  P.  I  have  told  you  how  fond  I  am  of 
vou ;  but,  unless  you  like  me  sincerely,  I 
have  too  much  spirit  to  ask  yon  to  live  with 
me,  as  I  know  that  you  do  not  like  me. 
If  I  could  have  you  this  moment  for  my 
wife,  I  would  not. 

"P.  I  should  not  like  to  put  myself  in 
your  offer  though. 

''  P.  Remember,  yon  are  both  my  cou- 
sin and  iny  mistress,  you  must  m^e  me 
suffer  as  little  as  possible,  as  it  may  hap- 
pen tliat  I  may  engage  your  affections.  I 
should  think  myself  a  most  dishonorable 
man  if  I  were  not  now  in  earnest,  and  re- 
member, I  depend  upon  your  sincerity; 
and  whatever  happens,  you  and  I  shall 
never  have  another  quarrel. 

"/».  Never. 

^'  P.  And  I  may  come  and  see  you  as 
much  as  I  please  ? 

"P.  Yes. 

"  My  worthy  friend,  what  sort  of  a  scene 
was  this  ?  It  was  the  most  curious.  She 
said  she  would  submit  to  her  husband  in 
most  things.  She  said  that  to  see  one 
loving  her  would  go  far  to  make  her  lore 
that  person ;  but  she  would  not  talk  any- 
how positively,  for  she  never  had  felt  the 
uneasy  anxiety  of  love.  We  were  an  hour 
and  a  half  together,  and  seemed  pleased 
all  the  time.  I  think  she  behaved  with 
spirit  and  propriety.  I  admire  her  more 
than  ever." 

He  at  length  considered  himself  as  off 
with  Miss  Blair,  and  at  liberty  to  pay  his 
vows  to  a  pretty  younff  cousin,  a  Miss 
Montgomene,  the  daughter  Of  an  Irish 
counsellor,  who  was  visiting  near  him  in 
Ayrshire.  What  a  curious  revelation  of 
a  human  heart !  In  Aueust,  '^  I  was  al- 
lowed to  walk  a  great  deuwidi  Mifw  ; 
I  repeated  mv  fervent  passion  to  her  again 
and  again ;  she  was  pleased,  and  I  oonld 
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swear  that  her  little  heart  beat.  She  pro- 
mised not  to  forget  me,  or  marry  a  lord 
before  March,"  This  was  "  all  youthful, 
warm,  natural — in  short,  genuine  love." 
Soon  after,  he  learned  that  Miss  Blair  was 
still  within  reach.  He  revisited  her,  and 
relapsed  into  the  former  fever.  "  I  walked 
whole  hours  with  the  Princess;  I  kneeled ; 
I  became  truly  amorous  ;  but  she  told  me 
that  she  had  a  very  great  regard  for  me, 
but  did  not  like  me  so  as  to  marry  me." 
"  Then  came  a  kind  letter  from  my  amia- 
ble Aunt  Boyd  in  Ireland,  and  all  the 
charms  of  sweet  Mary  Anne  revived.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  been  quite  constant  to 
lier,  and  as  indifferent  towards  Kate  as  if 
I  never  had  thought  of  her."  The  pro- 
blem came  to  a  solution  next  year  by  his 
marrying  Miss  Montgomerie. 

The  cares  and  responsibilities  of  matri- 
mony never  had  any  effect  in  steadying 
Boswell's  giddy  course.  At  five-and-forty, 
after  comparatively  failing  at  the  Scotch, 
he  entered  at  the  English  bar.  The  change 
of  position  only  expanded  his  indulgences, 
not  his  fortunes.  We  find  him  confessing 
that  he  had  all  his  life  been  straitened  for 
money.  Can  we  wonder  at  it  in  one  who 
made  the  following  of  his  whims  and  the 
indulgence  of  his  tastes  and  appetites  the 
rule  of  his  life  ?  Poor  Boswell !  It  is 
melancholy  to  find  that,  while  preparing 
his  wonderful  book,  the  disappointment  of 
his  professional  failure,  the  pinch  of  genteel 
poverty,  and  the  rough  raillery  of  the 
Northern  Circuit,  all  pressed  sore  upon  his 
spirit.  Reared  amongst  an  intemperate 
set,  he  gradually  became  more  and  more 
addicted  to  liquor — was  constantly  resolv- 
ing to  abstain — but  always  relapsing.  For 
a  long  time  he  had  hopes  of  getting  a  gov- 
ernment place ;  looking  to  parliamentary 
influence  in  Ayrshire  as  a  purchase  against 
the  minister ;  but  all  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment. By  some  influence  with  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  he  did  obtain  the  situation  of 
Recorder  of  Carlisle;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  brought  an  income,  and  the  con- 
nection came  to  a  painfiil  termination,  the 
noble  lord  and  his  dependent  haying  a 


violent  quarrel^  as  thus  recorded:  "Upon 
his  seeing  me  by  no  means  in  good-humor, 
ho  challenged  it  roughly,  and  said  :  '  I  sup- 
pose you  thought  I  was  to  bring  you  into 
parliament ;  I  never  had  any  such  inten- 
tion.' In  short,  he  expressed  himself  in 
the  most  degrading  manner,  in  presence 
of  a  low  man  from  Carlisle,  and  one  of  his 
menial  servants !  The  miserable  state  of 
low  spirits  I  had,  as  you  too  well  know, 
labored  under  for  some  time  before,  made 
me  almost  sink  under  such  unexpected  in- 
sulting behavior.  He  insisted  rigorously 
on  my  having  solicited  the  oflice  of  Re- 
corder of  Carlisle ;  and  that  I  could  not, 
without  using  him  ill,  resign  it,  until  the 
duties  which  were  now  required  of  it  were 
fulfilled,  and  without  a  suflicient  time  be- 
ing given  for  the  election  of  a  successor. 
Thus  was  I  dragged  away,  as  wretched  as 
a  convict ;  and  in  my  fretfulness  I  used 
such  expressions  as  irritated  him  almost  to 
fury,  so  that  he  used  such  expressions  to- 
ward me,  that  I  should  have,  according 
to  the  irrational  laws  of  honor  sanctioned 
by  the  world,  been  under  the  necessity  of 
risking  my  life,  had  not  an  explanation 
taken  place.  This  happened  during  the 
first  stage.  The  rest  of  the  Journey  was 
barely  tolerable :  we  got  to  Lancaster  on 
Saturday  night,  and  there  I  left  him  to  the 
turmoil  of  a  desperate  attempt  in  election- 
eering. I  proceeded  to  Carlisle  last  night, 
and  to-day  have  been  signing  orders  as  to 
poor's  rates.  I  am  alone  at  an  Inn,  in 
wretched  spirits,  and  ashamed  and  sunk  on 
account  of  the  disappointment  of  hopes 
which  led  me  to  endure  such  grievances. 
I  deserve  all  that  I  suffer." 

What  a  lesson  on  the  sorrows  of 
slothftd  dependence,  as  contrasted  with 
honest  independent  hard  work  and  self- 
denial  I 

The  letters  of  liie  last  five  years  tell  us 
of  little  but  illness  and  depression  of  spirits 
— a  sad  contrast  to  the  fkiyolous  gayety  of 
those  written  in  youth.  Boswell  sank,  to 
all  appearance,  under  the  consequences  of 
dissipation,  at  the  too  early  age  of  fifty- 
five,  (May,  1705.) 
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From  tbc  Loirare  noon 


THE     ARCHITECTURE     OF     SATURN. 


An  object  scarcely  discernible  in  the 
haze  of  the  remote  horizon,  commands  no 
admiration  and  excites  no  interest,  unless 
we  know  beforehand  what  it  is.  Fre- 
<]nently,  however,  on  a  near  approach,  an 
indistinct  and  insignificant  speck  discloses 
stately  proportions  and  a  grand  architec- 
tural character.  It  may  be  a  castle  of  the 
olden  time,  with  towers,  turrets,  and  bat- 
tlements, once  inhabited  by  a  baron  bold  ; 
or  a  mansion  of  the  Tudor  age,  with  halls, 
(corridors,  galleries,  oriel  windows,  tennis- 
court,  and  all  the  appurtenances  deemed 
necessary  by  power,  pride,  or  opulence. 
I^Vom  the  moment  that  this  discovery  is 
made,  though  the  edifice  is  never  ap- 
j»roached  again,  and  is  only  seen  afar  off 
as  a  puny  thing,  we  think  not  of  it  as  it 
appears  in  the  distant  landscape,  but  as- 
sociate with  it  ideas  in  harmony  with  its 
real  dimensions  and  actual  details.  The 
speck  has  for  ever  ceased  to  be  one  in 
our  minds.  It  is  a  castle  grim,  or  a  man- 
sion noble.  Now  precisely  analogous  is. 
the  effect  which  the  telescope  has  produced 
with  reference  to  the  orbs  of  the  universe. 
Though  the  interval  between  us  and  them 
remains  literally  the  same,  yet  it  has  been 
practically  abridged  by  the  instrument; 
for  its  optical  power  is  equivalent  to  a  cor- 
respondmg  lessening  of  the  distance.  Ac- 
cordingly, since  it  was  applied  to  celestial 
«>bservation,  a  magic  cliange  has  been 
wrought  in  human  conceptions  of  the 
bodies  in  our  system,  as  though  a  bridge 
had  been  partly  thrown  over  the  great  gulf 
of  space,  which  h.as  brought  us  millions  of 
leagues  nearer  to  their  orbits ;  and  we  no 
longer  think  of  them  as  they  appear  to  the 
unassisted  vision,  but  as  exliibited  by  in- 
strumental means. 

Among  the  corrections  offered  to 
thought  by  this  practical  approximation, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  change  of 
ideas  with  reference  to  the  planet  Saturn, 
for  ages  viewed  as  having  no  special  claims  ; 
to  notice,  and  merely  regarded  as  a  chill,  i 
dreary,  malignant  star,  with  a  leaden  hue 


and  a  snail's  pace,  but  now  familiarly 
known  as  one  of  the  most  cnga^ng  and 
extraordinary  objects  in  the  heaveiu. 
Owing  to  this  slowness  of  motion,  his  sym- 
bol was  adopted  as  the  hieroglyphic  of 
lead.  But  though  of  very  portly  propor- 
tions— a  kind  of  Daniel  Lambert  among 
the  planets,  and  therefore  not  readily  to  be 
lifled — Saturn  is  really  a  light,  buovant 
personage,  as  to  the  material  of  which  he 
is  composed ;  for  the  density  is  little  more 
than  that  of  cork.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
sinking  like  lead  in  the  mighty  waters,  he 
would  float  upon  the  liquid,  if  tossed 
into  a  tumbler  sufficiently  capacions  to  re- 
ceive his  girth.  John  Goad,  the  well- 
known  astro-meteorologist,  declared  the 
planet  not  to  be  such  a  ^^  plombeoos  blew- 
nosed  fellow"  as  all  antiquity  had  be- 
lieved, and  the  world  still  supposed.  Bat  it 
was  the  work  of  others  to  prove  it. 

For  six  thousand  years  or  so,  Satam 
successfully  concealed  his  personal  fea- 
tures, interesting  family,  and  strance  ap- 
purtenances—  the  magnificent  out-boila- 
mgs  of  his  house — from  the  knowledge  of 
mankind.  But  he  was  caught  at  last  by 
a  little  tube,  pointed  at  him  from  a  slo^ 
of  the  Appenmes,  the  holder  of  which,  m 
invading  his  privacy,  neither  cared  to  say, 
"if  you  please,  sir,"  nor  "by  your  leave," 
Again  and  again,  with  provolon^  pertina- 
city, the  tube  was  held  up ;  for  it  nad  dis- 
closed something,  not  known  before,  re* 
specting  the  planet's  quarters,  which  the 
holder  wanted  to  find  oat.  From  that 
period,  through  nearly  two  centnries  and 
a  half,  they  have  been  diligently  over- 
hauled, and  remarkable  disobsures  have 
turned  up  in  the  rummage.  It  is  not, 
however,  certain  that  we  yet  know  the  real 
number  of  the  Satumian  fiunily,  and  the 
full  structure  of  his  out-houses. 

Armed  with  a  telescope  of  inferi<xr 
power,  Galileo,  in  the  year  1610,  surveyed 
the  planet,  and  found  it  apparcntlv  of  an 
oblong  form,  somewhat  like  the  shape  of 
an  olive — ^thus  O .    This  was  the  first  pe- 
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culiarity  noticed ;  but  using  an  instrument 
of  greater  power,  in  the  same  year,  it  ap- 
peared to  be,  not  single,  but  composed  of 
three  bodies,  which  almost  touched  each 
other,  and  constantly  maintained  the  same 
relative  position.  He  described  the  three 
bodies  as  arranged  in  the  same  straight 
line  ;  the  middle  one  was  the  largest,  and 
the  two  others  were  situated  respectively 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  it.  "  They 
are,"  says  he,  "  constituted  of  this  form 
oOo ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  remark  exul- 
tingly,  "  Now  I  have  discovered  a  court 
for  Jupiter,"  (alluding  to  his  satellites,) 
"  and  two  servants  for  this  old  man,  Sa- 
turn, wlio  aid  his  steps  and  never  quit  his 
side."  The  discovery  he  announced  to 
Kepler,  under  the  veil  of  a  logograph, 
which  sorely  puzzled  him.  This  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  ran : 

**  SmasmrmilmepoetaleTmibynenygttayiras.*' 

Restoring  the  transposed  letters  to  their 
proper  places,  we  have  the  sentence,  Al- 
fissimi/m  planetam  tergeminum  observavi 
— "  I  have  observed  the  most  distant  pla- 
net to  be  threefold." 

However  great  the  surprise  of  the  ob- 
server, it  was  soon  followed  by  the  utmost 
astonishment  and  perplexity.  He  found 
that  while  the  lateral  Dodies  appeared  im- 
movable, both  with  respect  to  each  other 
and  the  central  body,  they  were  constantly 
diminishing  in  their  apparent  magnitudes. 
They  continued  to  grow  less  and  less 
through  the  two  following  years,  at  the 
close  of  which  they  vanished  altogether. 
The  old  man,  or  the  planet,  now  seemed 
simply  round,  while  the  two  servants  pro- 
vided for  him,  as  if  disliking  their  master 
or  the  place,  had  fled.  The  disappearance 
was  perfectly  unaccountable ;  but  if  it  oc- 
casioned perplexity,  it  created  not  a  little 
alarm ;  for  the  observer  justly  feared,  that 
behig  unable  to  explain  the  circumstance, 
his  enemies  would  take  advantage  of  it  to 
discredit  all  his  observations,  as  having  no 
foundation  in  nature.  This  was  a  trial 
somewhat  hard  to  bear.  "  What,"  he  re- 
marks, ^4s  to  be  said  oonoeming  so  strange 
a  metamorphosis  ?  Are  the  two  lesser  stars 
consumed,  after  the  manner  of  the  solar 
spots?  Have  they  vanished  and  suddenly 
fled  ?  Has  Saturn  perhaps  devoured  his 
own  children  ?  Or  were  the  appearances 
indeed  delusion  or  fraud,  with  which  the 
li^lasses  have  so  long  deceived  me,  as  well  as 
many  others,  to  whom  I  have  shown  them? 


I  do  not  know  what  to  say  in  a  case  so  sur- 
prising, 80  unlooked-for,  and  so  novel. 
The  shortness  of  the  time,  the  unexpected 
nature  of  the  event,  the  weakness  of  my 
understanding,  and  the  fear  of  being  mis- 
taken, have  greatly  confounded  me." 
Galileo,  however,  witnessed  the  old  ap- 
pearance again,  and  saw  them  renew  their 
changes;  but  he  never  understood  the 
cause  of  their  vicissitudes,  for  the  secret 
of  their  nature  was  not  solved  in  his  time. 

As  increased  optical  power  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  planet,  former  represent- 
ations of  its  aspect  were  greatly  modified. 
Thus  the  two  lateral  bodies,  instead  of 
being  round,  seemed  to  be  two  luminous 
crescents.  Instead  also  of  being  detached 
from  the  central  body,  keeping  a  respect- 
ful distance,  as  servants  in  the  presence  of 
the  squire,  they  appeared  to  be  actual 
parts  of  the  old  gentleman  himself,  pro- 
protruding  as  side  limbs  from  him.  The 
crescents  were  apparently  attached  by 
their  cusps  to  the  central  body,  as  if  form- 
ing two  afi8€B  or  handles  to  it ;  but  they 
were  so  constantly,  though  slowly,  altering 
their  conformation,  and  giving  a  different 
aspect  to  the  planet,  that  while  astrono- 
mers w^ere  perplexed  about  the  meaning 
of  the  phases,  they  were  at  some 
loss  for  terms  to  define  them.  Seldom 
has  an  object  been  distinguished  by  such 
a  variety  of  names,  more  or  less  uncouth, 
suggestive  of  change  of  form,  as  Saturn. 
At  one  time  he  was  pronounced  "  mono- 
spherical,"  at  another  "  trispherical,"  now 
"  spherico-ansated,"  then  "  elliptico-ansa- 
ted,"  and  anon  "  spherico-cuspidated." 

At  last,  with  a  superior  telescope,  Huy- 
ghens  t<>ok  the  mysterious  personage  in 
hand,  and  became  somewhat  intimately 
acquainted  with  him.  He  first  discovered 
a  satellite,  a  kind  of  eldest  son,  the  bright- 
est member  of  the  family.  This  was  in 
1656.  In  the  following  year  he  announced, 
in  a  small  tract,  the  true  constitution  of 
Saturn,  though  in  a  most  unedifying  way; 
for  it  was  conveyed  in  the  following  array 
of  letters,  which  might  baffle  a  decipherer 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  : 

"  aaaaaaa  ccccc  d  eeooo  g  h  iiiiiii  1111  mm  nnnnn 
nnnn  oooo  pp  q  rr  s  ttttt  uuuuu." 

Properly  arranging  the  letters,  as  the  au- 
thor afterwards  did,  they  form  the  sen- 
tence Annulo  cingitur^  tenui  piano ^  nus- 
quam  cohcBrenti,  ad  edipticam  indinato 
— "  The  planet  is  surrounded  by  a  slender 
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liat  ring,  everywhere  distinct  from  its 
surface,  and  inclined  to  the  ecliptic."  He 
fully  developed  his  conclusion  m  a  trea- 
tise, and  sliowcd  how  beautifully  and  con- 
vincingly it  explains  the  various  phases  of 
the  planet,  especially  its  simply  round  ap- 
pearance, which  so  sorely  troubled  Gali- 
leo»  after  havhig  seen  it,  as  he  thought, 
triple.  The  ring  is  occasionally  invisible, 
and  the  planet  then  appears  spherical,  like 
the  sun  or  full  moon,  owing  to  three 
causes :  when  the  edge  only  is  turned  to 
us,  it  is  too  thin  to  be  seen  by  the  terres- 
tial  spectator ;  for  the  same  reason  it  is 
invisible  when  the  edge,  being,  turned  to 
the  sun,  is  alone  enlightened  by  the  solar 
rays ;  and  it  disappears  when  the  unillu- 
miuatcd  side  is  turned  toward  the  earth. 
This  remark  applies  to  all  observers,  ex- 
cept the  few  who  are  in  command  of  the 
mightiest  telescopes.  Huyghens  predicted 
that  Saturn  would  appear  ringless  in  the 
summer  of  1671 ;  and  the  annulus  totally 
disappeared  toward  the  end  of  May.  "  In 
1819,"  says  Captain  Smyth,  'I  was  much 
amused  m  showdng  the  denuded  orb  to 
some  islanders  in  the  Adriatic,  with  the 
same  instrument  which  had,  the  year  be- 
fore, showTi  them  what  they  called  '  a  star 
witli  a  hoop  round  it.'  " 

The  next  step  towards  unfolding  the  ar- 
chitecture of  Saturn  was  taken  by  Mr.  W. 
Ball,  and  his  brother  Dr.  Ball,  of  Mine- 
heard,  in  Devonshire,  who,  on  the  13th 
of  October,  1665,  first  saw  the  rmg  double, 
divided  into  two' portions  by  a  dark  ellip- 
tical band.  Cassini,  a  Frenchman,  verified 
the  observation.  It  has  since  been  amply 
confirmed  and  illustrated,  so  that  the  pla- 
net is  surrounded  by  two  concentric 
nngs,  se])arated  from  each  other  by  a 
space,  indicated  by  the  dark  band,  through 
which  the  open  heavens  were  visible. 

Another  sateUite  picked  up  by  Cassini, 
ill  1671,  refuted  a  prediction,  and  illus- 
trated the  folly  of  forming  opinions  with- 
out a  basis  for  them  in  the  facts  of  nature. 
But  some  of  the  strongest  minds  of  that 
age  were  shackled  by  ancient  notions  re- 
specting the  harmony  of  numbers,  and  si- 
milar fancies.  Hence,  when  Huyghens 
discovered  his  satellite,  he  asserted  that 
no  more  would  be  found,  because  the 
number  then  known  in  the  system,  six,  cor- 
responded to  that  of  the  primary  planets, 
and  twelve  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  a  perfect  number.  The  fallacy  of  tliis 
assertion  was  proved  by  the  new  disco- 
very;  and  it  was  further  exposed  in  1684, 


when  three  more  Satnmian  moons  were 
detected  by  the  same  observer.  Five  de- 
pendent orbs,  with  two  hoops,  were  then 
known  to  be  in  attendance  upon  the  pri- 
mary, forming  a  goodly  household.  But 
Huyghens,  as  if  to  make  up  for  his  former 
unfoitunate  conclusion,  now  surmised  that 
the  family  would  be  increased;  and  he  had 
this  time  a  valid  reason  to  assi^  for  the 
suspicion.  Perceiving  that  the  mteral  be- 
tw^een  the  orbits  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sateUites  was  disproportionately  greater 
than  between  any  of  the  rest,  he  remarked 
of  this  vacuity,  ^^Here,  for  aaght  I  know, 
may  lurk  a  sixth  gentleman."  So  it  has 
turned  out.  But  the  gentleman  found 
lurking  in  this  place  ranks  as  number 
eight,  mstead  of  six.  Cassini  dubbed  his 
prizes  Siclero  Lodoicea^  in  honor  of  hiM 
sovereign,  Louis  XIV  ;  but  the  astronomi- 
cal world  properly  refused  to  sanction 
this  tribute  of  tiattery  to  le  Ghratid  Mo- 
narque.  All  the  five  statellites  were  dis- 
covered at  the  times  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  rings.  This  was  doubtless  owing 
to  the  planet  being  most  intently  watched 
at  those  mtervals,  in  order  to  mark  the 
phenomenon,  as  well  as  to  the  greater  fiici- 
titles  offered  for  observation  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  encumbering  appendage. 

The  elder  Herschel  long  and  severely 
interrogated  the  planet,  with  memoraUe 
results.  He  sat  down  to  the  task  with  bis 
wonted  zeal,  in  the  year  1775,  and  pursued 
it  with  unfiagging  industry  over  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Flnctoating  dack 
bands  upon  the  disc,  noticed  by  some  of 
his  predecessors,  analogous  to  those  of  Ju- 
piter, were  assiduouidy  watched;  and 
gave  evidence  of  an  atmosphere  of  conmd- 
erable  extent,  subject  to  great  ^turbonce. 
These  shady  belts  are  probably  the  opsujue 
sur&ce  of  the  orb,  seen  through  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  comparatively  free  from 
clouds,  while  the  brighter  intervening 
zones  are  dense  accumulations  of  vapor, 
which  possess  a  superior  power  of  reflect- 
ing the  solar  light.  The  &ct  of  the  pla- 
net's rotation  was  established,  with  its  pe- 
riod; and  some  singular  irregularities  of 
shape  were  brought  to  light.  While  an 
oblate  spheroid,  uke  the  earth  and  the 
rest  of  the  planets,  the  divergence  firom 
sphericity  is  greater  in  the  case  of  Saturn 
— an  obvious  consequence  of  his  more  rapid 
axical  rotation,  vast  body,  and  lighter  ma 
terial.  The  form  has  another  peouliarity 
for  instead  of  the  greatest  diameter  being 
at  the  equator,  it  occupies  an  intermeduM 
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position  between  the  equator  and  the  poles, 
about  the  parallel  oi  forty-five  degrees. 
The  same  investigator  first  remarked  the 
superior  brilliancy  of  the  polar  regions. 
Tins  is  least  obvious  after  they  have  been 
long  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  solar 
rays ;  and  most  distinct  when  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  long  night  of  their  polar 
winter.  Whether  the  appearance  arises 
from  the  presence  of  snow,  at  its  minimum 
at  the  former  period,  and  its  maximum 
at  the  latter ;  or  whether  from  fluctuating 
vapors  suspended  above  the  surface,  the 
existence  of  an  atmosphere  is  necessarily 
imi)lied.  In  August,  1789,  after  having 
just  completed  his  forty-feet  reflector, 
Ilerschel  discovered  a  fresh  satellite ;  and 
another  in  the  following  month,  by  means 
of  the  same  powerful  instrument,  making 
tlu'  total  number  then  known  seven. 

The  remarkable  appendages  of  the  pla- 
net did  not  escape  a  rigid  scrutiny ;  and 
Ilerschel  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  duality  of 
the  ring.  He  also  ascertained  the  fact  of 
the  rotation  of  the  rings,  which  had  been 
inferred  from  the  laws  of  mechanics,  as 
necessary  in  order  to  generate  a  centrifu- 
gal force  suflicient  to  balance  the  attraction 
of  the  planet,  and  prevent  precipitation 
upon  its  surface.  He  inferred  from  his 
observations  that  an  atmosphere  enveloped 
them  ;  that  superficial  irregularities  mark 
their  construction ;  and  he  was  the  first 
who  discerned  the  shadow  cast  on  the 
planet,  when  the  edge,  being  turned 
towar<l  the  earth,  was  invisible.  It  was 
also  remarked  by  this  distinguished  man 
that  the  light  of  the  rings  is  brighter  than 
that  of  the  planet ;  and  that  the  brightness 
of  the  interior  one  gradually  diminishes 
.inward,  till  at  the  inner  edge  it  is  scarce- 
ly greater  than  that  of  the  shaded  belts  of 
the  orb.  Seen  under  a  liigh  magnifying 
power,  Saturn  exhibits  no  leaden  hue,  but 
a  light  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  while  that  of 
the  rings  is  white.  The  interior  ring  is 
brighter  than  the  exterior.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  in  this  respect  has 
been  illustrated  by  that  which  subsists  be- 
tween unwrought  and  polished  silver. 

In  round  numbers,  the  inner  ring  is 
20,000  miles  from  the  surface  of  the  pla- 
net ;  its  own  breadth,  similarly  given,  is 
1 7,000  ;  the  inter\'al  of  separation  is  1800  ; 
and  the  breadth  of  the  outer  ring  is  10,500 
miles.  If  we  double  these  numbers,  and 
add  the  diameter  of  the  planet,  79,000 
miles,  the  result  is  the  exterior  diameter 


of  the  outer  ring,  or  1 77,600  miles.  As 
to  the  thickness  of  the  ring,  this  is  proved 
by  various  circumstances  to  be  very  incon- 
siderable, perhaps  not  amounting  to  more 
that  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles.  Such, 
indeed,  is  its  thinness,  that  when  the  mi- 
nutest of  the  satellites,  which  can  only  be 
reached  by  telescopes  of  extraordinary 
power,  appears  on  the  edge,  it  projects  on 
the  opposite  sides,  above  and  below. 
Herschel  once  saw  his  two  little  moons  in 
this  position,  as  beads  moving  along  a  lino 
of  light,  '^  like  pearls  strong  on  a  silver 
thread." 

We  must  rapidly  sum  up  the  remainder 
of  our  story.  Saturn,  it  seems,  has  not 
his  house  seated  at  the  centre  of  his  court- 
yard, but  a  little  to  the  west  of  it ;  and 
well  for  hun  and  his  appurtenances  it  is 
that  this  arrangement  has  been  made. 
The  eccentricity,  after  being  surmised,  was 
proved  by  Struve  in  1 826.  Instead  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  rings  being  coin- 
cident with  that  of  the  planet,  the  former 
describes  a  very  minute  orbit  around  the 
latter.  Insignificant  as  this  fact  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  essential  to  the  conservation  of 
the  system ;  for  had  the  two  centres  ex- 
actly coincided,  it  can  be  8ho^^^l  that  any 
external  force,  such  as  the  attraction  of  a 
satellite,  would  subvert  the  equilibrium  of 
the  rings,  and  precipitate  them  upon  the 
orb.  IIow  true  it  is  that  the  same  Lord 
who  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth, 
by  understanding  hath  established  the 
heavens !  It  has  since  been  ascertained 
that  the  outer  ring  is  in  itself  multiple ;  and 
that  there  is  either  a  distinct  semi-trans- 
parent appendage  nearer  the  planet  than 
the  old  inner  ring,  or  a  continuation  of  the 
latter,  very  much  inferior  to  it  in  bright- 
ness. In  the  sky  of  Saturn,  the  rings 
must  appear  as  vast  and  inconceivably 
splendid  luminous  arches,  stretching 
across  the  heavens  from  horizon  to  hori- 
zon, to  those  regions  on  which  their  en- 
lightened sides  are  turned  ;  but  as  a  coun- 
terpoise, regions  in  opposite  circumstances 
receive  their  shadows,  which  involve 
them  in  a  gloom  of  a  full  solar  eclipse. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  very  foolish  pro- 
ceeding, as  Sir  John  Hersohd  has  well  re- 
marked, to  judge  of  the  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness of  such  conditions  from  what  we  see 
around  us,  *^  when,  perhaps,  the  verr  com- 
binations which  convey  to  our  minds  only 
Images  of  horror,  may  be  in  reality  thea- 
tres of  the  most  striking  and  glorious  dis- 
plays of  beneficent  contrivance." 
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Another  BatelHte,  the  eiglith,  discov- 
ered in  the  year  1 848,  coincidently  by  Mr. 
LasBcl  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Bond  in  the 
United  States,  completes  the  Saturnian 
family,  as  at  present  known,  the  members 
of  which  are  separated  from  the  huge  cen- 
tral homestead  by  intervals  ranging  from 
half  that  of  our  moon  from  ourselves  to 
more  than  ten  times  the  distance.  Her- 
BchePs  two  moons  are  the  nearest  to  the 
planet,  skirting  the  edge  of  the  ring,  and 
moving  in  its  plane.  Next  are  two  of 
Cassini's,  discovered  in  1684;  then,  an- 
other of  Cassini's,  of  the  year  named,  next 
is  the  Iluyghenian ;  and  the  outermost, 
the  largest  but  not  the  brightest,  is  Cas- 
fiini's,  of  1671.  We  are  as  far,  however, 
from  entertaining  the  thought  that  the 
whole  number  of  these  dependent  bodies 
is  known,  as  that  the  architecture  of  the 


primary  has  been  thoroiighly  difldlosed. 
Vet  from  what  has  been  scanned,  flie 
reader  will  probably  by  this  time  be  of 
John  Goad's  opinion,  that  Saturn  is  not 
such  a  "plumbeous  blew-noeed"  planet 
as  the  world  once  supposed.  Bat  bow 
ever  reported  of  among  us,  and  peered  at 
by  us,  It  may  abate  our  conceit  to  know 
that  probably  the  Satumians,  if  there  are 
such,  have  no  conception  of  the  existence 
of  such  beings  as  terrestrial  spies  and 
critics,  taking  notes  of  their  residence,  and 
making  commentaries  upon  it.  Jupiter 
will  be  seen  by  them  somewhat  less  con- 
spicuously than  Venus  is  by  us;  Mars 
may  be  guessed  at ;  but  our  mrth  will  be 
too  distant,  diminutive,  and  diverge  too 
little  from  the  sun,  to  be  caught  sight  oC 
unless  with  organs  and  instruments  of 
vision  far  superior  t^  our  own. 
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In  connection  with  the  very  truthful 
portrait-likeness  of  Dr.  Kane  which  ac- 
companies our  present  number,  taken 
from  life,  by  Brady  of  New  York,  in  am- 
brotype,  just  before  Dr.  Kane  last  sailed 
for  Europe  in  search  of  health,  we  subjoin 
the  following  biographical  sketch  : 

Dr.  Elisiia  Kent  Kane  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  3d  of  February,  1822.  His  early 
years  were  notable  chiefly  for  the  rapid 
development  of  that  spirit  of  adventure 
and  love  of  investigation  which  atlerward 
carried  him  over  the  world  and  led  him 
into  places  which  no  man  but  he  had  ever 
trod.  While  yet  a  student,  he  joined  one 
of  the  brothers  Rogers  in  a  geological 
ex])loration  of  the  Hhie  Mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  when  this  task  had  been  ac- 
com])lished,  devoted  himself  with  renewed 
assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences. In  the  interim  ho  pursued  the 
necessary  course  of  culture  to  qualify  him- 
self to  enter  college,  and,  having  entered. 


studied  diligentlv.  In  the  year  1849,  fa* 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  immediately  after  that  event 
undertook  a  course  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  same  institution.  During  his 
prosecution  of  scientific  investigations,  the 
Doctor  had  made  himself  tlioronghly  &r 
miliar  with  chemistry,  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, astronomy,  and  surgery,  and  beddcs, 
was  a  good  classical  scholar.  He  was  one 
of  that  rare  class  who  have  the  ftcolty  of 
acquiring  knowledge  almost  without  eP 
fort,  and  when  once  acquired,  of  keeping 
it  ready  for  use  on  all  occasions.  The 
natural  consequence  of  the  dose  appUoa- 
tion  he  was  compelled  to  bestow  upon  hit 
studies,  however,  undermined  thepnymoal 
system,  which  rebelled  against  the  stag- 
nation that  it  had  undergone;  bo  the 
young  Doctor,  now  scarcely  of  age,  came 
out  from  his  closet  far  from  robust.  He 
made  application  for  an  appointment  in 
the  Navv,  and  having  received  it,  ds* 
manded  active  service.    His  request 
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complied  with,  and  he  was  appointed  on 
the  Diplomatic  staff  of  the  first  American 
Embassy  to  China,  as  Assistant  Surgeon. 
This  position  gave  him  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  the  gratification  of  his  passion 
for  witnessing  new  scenes  and  visiting  queer 
places.  He  went  successively  through  the 
accessible  portions  of  China,  Ceylon,  and 
the  Phillippines,  and  explored  India  quite 
thoroughly.  In  the  island  of  Luzon — 
the  northermost  and  largest  of  the  Phillip- 
pine  group,  he  created  a  remarkable  ex- 
citement by  making  a  descent  into  the 
crater  of  Tael  —  suspended  by  a  bam- 
boo rope  from  a  crag  which  projected 
two  hundred  feet  abo^ie  the  interior 
Hcorice,  The  natives  looked  upon  this  as 
a  daring  feat,  and  declared  that  the  Doc- 
tor was  the  first  white  man  who  had  ever 
attempted  it.  The  Doctor  suffered  by 
his  exposure  to  the  gases  of  the  crater, 
hut  was  plucky  enough  to  remain  below 
until  he  had  made  a  sketch  of  the  interior 
and  collected  specimens,  all  of  which  he 
brought  up  with  him.  Ilis  remaining  ad- 
ventures auring  this  first  foreign  experi- 
ence were  things  to  be  remembered.  He 
ascended  the  Himalayas,  visited  Egypt  and 
went  to  the  Upper  Nile,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lepsius,  who  was  at 
the  time  prosecuting  his  archajological 
researches;  and  obtaining  his  discharge 
from  the  Embassy,  returned  home  by  way 
of  Greece,  which  country  he  traversed  on 
foot.  He  reached  the  United  States, 
after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Europe,  in  the  year 
1846. 

The  Mexican  War  now  broke  out,  and 
Dr.  Kane  requested  active  service  in  the 
campaign;  but  the  War  Department  pre- 
ferred sending  him  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
whither  he  presently  sailed.  While  en- 
gaged in  service  on  that  coast  he  made  an 
effort  to  visit  the  slave-marts  of  Whydah, 
but  was  frustrated  by  the  coast-fever,  and 
was  sent  home  in  1847  invalided.  From 
the  effects  of  that  attack  he  never  wholly 
recovered.  The  war  had  not  closed  when 
he  again  set  foot  on  American  soil,  and  he 
had  scarcely  regained  strength  to  walk, 
when  he  applied  to  President  Polk  for 
permission  to  enter  the  service.  The 
request  was  complied  with,  and  the  Doc- 
tor was  sent  to  Mexico,  charged  with  dis- 
patches of  great  importance  to  General 
Scott.  He  did  not  make  his  way  un- 
scathed through  the  enemy's  country ; 
but  was  wounded,  and  had  his  horse 
killed   under  him  in  a  sharp  skinniah. 


The  kind  nursing  of  a  ftnifij  In  Puebia, 
who  received  him  into  their  house,  caused 
his  restoration  to  health,  so  that  he  re- 
sumed active  servioe,  and  remained  in 
Mexico  until  the  close  of  the  campaign. 
Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  was 
detailed  for  service  on  the  Coast  Survey, 
and  continued  in  that  employment  for  a 
considerable  time.  His  varied  acquire- 
ments made  him  a  most  useful  member  of 
that  important  corps. 

But  it  is  upon  Dr.  Kane^s  remarkable 
explorations  in  the  Arctic  regions,  while 
making  his  search  for  traces  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  Expedition,  that  his  fame 
chiefly  rests.  The  earlier  series  of  adven- 
tures in  which  the  Doctor  was  engaged 
served  only  as  a  preparation  and  founda- 
tion for  the  greater  that  followed.  In  his 
modest  narrative  of  the  first  expedition, 
the  Doctor  gives  an  account  of  the  orders 
he  received  to  join  the  Arctic  Expedition. 
He  says:  "On  the  l*2th  of  May,  while 
bathing  in  the  tepid  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  I  received  one  of  those  curious 
little  epistles  from  Washington,  which  the 
electric  telegraph  has  made  so  familiar  to 
naval  officers.  It  detached  me  from  the 
Coast  Survey,  and  ordered  me  to  '  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  New-York  for  duty 
upon  the  Arctic  Expedition.'  Seven  and  a 
half  days  later,'  he  adds,  '  I  had  accom- 

Elished  my  overland  journey  of  thirteen 
undred  miles,  and  in  forty  hours  more 
was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  The  Department  had  calculated 
my  traveling  time  to  a  nicety."  The  Ex- 
pedition consisted  of  "  two  little  herma- 
phrodite brigs,"  the  Advance  and  the 
Mescue.  Thejr  were  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.  Edwm  J.  De  Haven.  Dr.  Kane 
was  appointed  to  the  Advance^  as  Surgeon. 
The  vessel  was  towed  out  of  this  port  by ' 
^^  an  asthmatic  old  steam-tug"  on  the  22d 
of  May,  1860,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Rescue,  They  pushed  for  the  Arctic  Sea 
direct,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  the  following 
December  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  where 
the  discovery  of  the  graves  of  three  of 
Franklin's  men  was  made,  while  the  British 
Searching  Expedition,  under  Com.  Pen- 
ney, and  the  American,  were  lying  to- 
f  ether.  After  the  expeditions  separated, 
lent.  De  Haven's  party  proceeded  further 
to  the  northward,  and  were  soon  nipped 
by  the  ice,  which  imprisoned  the  Advance 
for  nine  months.  While  thus  blocked  in, 
the  vessel  drifted  with  the  fields  of  ice  for 
a  distance  of  1,060  miles.    The  opening 
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of  the  mild  season  enabled  the  part^  to 
extricate  themselves,  and  the  expedition 
returned  to  this  port  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
30,  1851,  having  been  absent  one  year 
and  four  months.  Both  vessels  suffered 
but  little  from  their  encounter  with  the 
ice,  and  the  crew  maintained  excellent 
health  and  discipline.  Dr.  Kane  prose- 
cuted diligently  his  scientific  researches 
during  the  time  the  expedition  remained 
in  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  on  his  return,  em- 
bodied in  a  "Personal  Narrative"  the 
results  of  the  cruise ;  Lieut.  De  Haven, 
his  superior  officer,  having  declined  to 
make  any  other  than  an  official  report. 
This  narrative  was  published  by  the  Har- 
pers in  1853. 

The  results  of  this  first  expedition  en- 
couraged hopes  that  definite  tidings  would 
ultimately  be  received  from  Franklin's 
Expedition.  Early  in  the  year  1862,  a 
letter  was  addressed  by  Lady  Franklin 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  highest  commendation  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  American  Expedition, 
and  the  aid  of  our  Government  a^ain  so- 
licited. The  appeal  was  not  permitted  to 
pass  unheeded.  The  Government  detailed 
Naval  officers  for  the  duty  of  a  second 
exploration,  and  the  Advance  was  now 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Kane  himsel£ 
In  December,  1 862,  he  received  orders,  to 
conduct  the  new  Expedition,  and  sailed 
from  this  port  on  the  31st  of  May,  1863. 
Through  the  munificent  liberality  of  Mr. 
Henry  Grinnell,  aided  largely  by  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  the  brig  received  a 
perfect  outfit.  Iler  equipment  was  defi- 
cient in  nothing  that  could  qualify  her  to 
undergo  the  dangers  of  the  cruise,  and 
the  beha\'ior  of  the  craft  in  the  trying 
situations  in  which  she  was  afterward 
placed,  showed  the  excellence  of  the  pre- 
parations. The  Expedition  sailed  out  of 
the  port,  followed  by  the  good  \vdshes  of 
all ;  but  after  the  first  tidings  were  re- 
ceived that  it  was  spoken  at  sea,  there 
was  no  intelligence  of  its  movements. 
Dr.  Kane,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  had 
pushed  northward  with  great  rapidity, 
and,  before  he  could  extricate  himself  was 
frozen  up  and  compelled  to  Winter  in  the 
ice-peaks.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1865, 
finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  clear  the 
brig,  the  party  came  to  the  determination 
to  forsake  her ;  and  did  so,  first  taking 
out  the  necessary  provisions,  documents, 
instruments,  etc.,  and  placing  them  on 
sledges  and  in  boats,  which  were  dragged 


b^  the  men  over  the  ioe,  inih  inoredifalt 
aiffictdty,  for  a  distance  of  three  hundral 
miles.  Then,  having  reached  the  sea,  tkb 
party  took  to  the  open  boats  and  made 
the  best  of  their  way,  for  a  distance  of 
1800  miles,  to  the  Danish  setUemelkit  of 
Upemavik,  in  Greenland,  where  they 
were  hospitably  received. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Kane  had  been  given 
up  for  lost.  Representations  were  made 
to  Congress,  urging  the  duty  of  institntlDg 
a  search  for  the  missing,  the  result  of 
which  was  an  appropriation  of  $150,000, 
and  the  detail  or  the  Arctic  and  JS^feoM^ 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Hartstene,  for 
the  prosecution  of  a  search.  This  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  New-Tork  in  April,  1855, 
and  on  the  13th  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber fell  in  with  Dr.  Kane's  party  at  Disko 
Island,  260  miles  south  of  Upemavik. 
They  had  taken  refuge  on  board  a  Danish 
trading-vessel,  for  the  arrival  of  which 
they  Imd  waited  at  the  port  for  several 
weeks.  With  a  touching  drnpUcity,  Dr. 
Kane  describes  this  meeting  m  the  last 
volume  of  his  Second  Narrative,  lost  pub- 
lished: ^'Presently  we  were  alongside. 
An  officer,  whom  I  shall  ever  remember 
as  a  cherished  Mend,  Capt.  Hartstene, 
hailed  a  little  man,  in  a  ragsred  flamid 
shirt :  '  Is  that  Dr.  Kane  ?*  and  with  the 
^Yes'  that  followed,  the  rigging  was 
manned  by  our  countrymen,  and  oheen 
welcomed  us  back  to  the  sooal  world  of 
love  which  they  represented.**  This  is  the 
same  Capt.  Hartstene  whose  oommisaan 
to  restore  the  Besolute  has  brought  him 
lately  into  notice  in  a  new  fidd. 

The  return  of  Dr.  E[ane  to  New-York 
was  the  occasion  of  a  wonderfbl  excite- 
ment. On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Oct. 
11,  1866,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Searching  Expedition  had  returned  with 
Dr.  Kane  and  his  party.  An  easer 
throng  assembled  to  greet  them,  and  tiie 
&iniliar  face  of  the  Doctor,  faronied  hj 
exposure,  and  adorned  with  a  heavy  beara, 
was  looked  upon  like  that  of  an  old  fiiend. 
The  Doctor  made  his  report  of  the  reeolta 
of  the  cruise ;  the  principal  part  of  im- 
portance announced  among  his  disooyeries 
being  that  which  established  the  eTJutiwne 
of  an  open  Polar  Sea.  Dr.  S[ane  immedi- 
ately commenced  the  preparation  of  his 
Narrative — ^published  a  few  weeks  sinee 
under  the  title  of  Arctic  SgdoroHomB^ 
In  November  last,  baring  completed  tlua 
task,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  on  amving 
in  England  was  at  onoe  reodved  with  « 
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cordial  British  welcome.  He,  however, 
declined  all  public  honors,  and  appeared 
but  little  in  public.  His  health  continu- 
ing to  decline,  be  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  change  of  climate,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  sailed  for  Havana,  where 
he  ended  his  days,  far  too  early. 

In  character,  Dr.  Kane  was  peculiarly 
retiring  and  unostentatious ;  not  distrust- 
ful of  his  abilities,  but  slow  to  obtrude 
them  into  notice;  ambitious,  yet  prudent; 
energetic,  amiable,  and  upright.  In  per- 
son, he  was  scarcely  of  the  average  height, 
but  his  muscles  were  firmly  knit ;  he  had 
a  finely-developed  head,  remarkably  full 
in  the  faculties  which  give  artistic  power 
and  taste.  His  constitution,  never  strong, 
has  succumbed  beneath  the  burdens  that 
his  energetic  nature  imposed  upon  it. 

Dr.  Kane  died  peacefully  at  Havanah, 


Cuba,  on  Monday,  February  16,  185T. 
Very  marked  funeral  honors  attended  his 
obsequies  at  Havanah,  at  New-Orleans, 
at  Louisville,  and  along  the  whole  route 
by  which  his  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  sleeps  his  long 
sleep  in  his  native  city,  embalmed  in  the 
memory  of  multitudes  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
The  Doctor's  published  works  are  few. 
His  two  Arctic  Narratives  are  comprised 
in  three  volumes,  and  he  has  issued  some 
scientific  treatises,  besides  preparing  lec- 
tures on  subjects  connected  with  the 
Arctic  Explorations.  His  labors,  as  a 
navigator  and  geographer,  have  been  re- 
warded by  a  gold  medaL  presented  by 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  by 
other  testimonials ;  but  his  best  and  most 
enduring  record  is  found  in  the  remarka- 
ble acts  of  a  crowded  life. 


-*^^ 


Astronomical  Expedition  to  Tkne- 
RiFFE.  —  The  Titania  has  returned  from 
Teneriffe,  and  the  head  of  the  expedition, 
Mr.  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  has  transmitted  to 
the  Admiralty  the  rough  notes  of  its  trans- 
actions. The  expedition  sailed  from 
Southampton  on  the  20th  Jmie,  Mr. 
Stephenson  having  very  nobly  placed  his 
steam-yacht  at  their  disposal,  and  they 
arrived  at  Teneriffe  on  the  8th  July. 
Their  first  operations  were  on  the  Guajara. 
a  mountain  8,870  feet  high.  Such  was  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  elevation, 
that  the  limit  of  vision  of  the  Sheepshank 
telescope  was  extended  from  stars  of  the 
10th  degree  of  magnitude  to  those  of  the 
14th.  The  first  radiation  thermometer 
they  exposed  was  broken  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  power  of  the  sun  proving  to  be  much 
greater  than  the  maker  of  the  instrument 
had  anticipated.  Two  others,  on  M. 
Arago's  plan,  though  marking  as  high  as 
180  degrees,  were  soon  proved  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  register  the  extraordinary  in- 
tensity of  the  sun's  rays.  They  were  still 
more  unfortunate  with  their  actinometers. 
By  the  aid  of  a  delicate  thermomultiplier 
lent  by  Mr.  Gassiot,  they  found  that  the 
heat  radiated  by  the  moon,  amounted  to 
about  one-third  of  that  radiated  by  a  can- 
dle at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  feet. 
They  also  made  numerous  experiments  on 


the  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  on  its  polarization. 

On  the  28th  August  the  instruments 
were  removed  to  Alta  Vista,  a  level  shelf 
on  the  Peak,  10,000  feet  high.  The  car- 
riage of  the  great  Pattinson  equatorial  to 
that  lofty  observatory  was  a  work  of  diffi- 
culty, happily  overcome  by  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Mr.  Goodall,  vice-consul  at  Oro- 
tava.  The  instrument,  when  taken  to 
pieces,  filled  thirteen  boxes,  and  required 
eleven  horses  and  men  to  tl'ansport  it. 
When  erected  and  used,  the  fine  division 
of  Saturn's  ring — a  much  contested  mat- 
ter— came  out  unmistakeably,  and  revela- 
tions of  clouds  appeared  on  Jupiter's  sur- 
face, which  were  eminently  similar  in  form, 
and  as  continually  interesting  in  their 
changes,  as  those  of  the  sea  of  lower 
clouds  brought  about  Teneriffe  daily  under 
their  eyes  by  the  N.E.  trade  wind.  Of 
the  moon  some  extraordinary  views  were 
obtained,  notwithstanding  its  unfortunate- 
ly low  altitude  at  that  time ;  and  the  sun 
was  observed  both  optically  and  photo- 
graphically. Unfortunately  the  fine  wea- 
ther broke  up  a  few  days  after  this  tele- 
scope had  been  erected,  and  the  observers 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  mountain  on 
the  14th  September.  They  reached 
Southampton  on  the  14th  October.— io;i- 
dofi  paper,  October  26. 
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STEREOSCOPIC      JOURNEYS 


CERTAiiOiT  the  most  intercHting,  and 
perhaps  also  the  most  beautiful  depart- 
ment of  the  young  and  growing  Photo- 
graphic Art,  is  that  which,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  simple  and  wonderful  optical  law, 
enables  us  to  bring  within  the  compass  of 
a  little  box,  or  at  most  a  little  cabinet,  the 
means  of  realizing  beneath  our  eyes  all 
the  kingdoms  of  tlie  world  and  the  glory 
of  them.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
stereoscope  ;  which,  bv  reason  of  the  law 
of  binocular  vision,  and  by  means  of  a  few 
slides  of  glass,  cardboard,  or  metal,  as  the 
case  may  bo,  enables  us  to  see  with  won- 
derful and  beautiful  distinctness  a  distant 
scene  or  an  absent  friend,  not  as  in  a  pic- 
ture, but  standing  out  in  all  solidity  and 
reality,  as  if  we  were  looking  out  of  a 
window.  Thanks  to  this  new  domain  of 
art,  many  very  important  results  are  being 
accomplished.  Those  whose  circumstan- 
ces or  avocations  bind  them  to  home  are 
by  this  means  enabled  to  visit  distant 
scenes,  and  to  gain  correct  ideas  respect- 
ing that  which  has  hitherto  been  vague 
and  indeteiminate :  for  the  best  picture 
cannot  equal,  and  never  can  hope  to  equal, 
the  reality  of  the  stereoscopic  view. 
Those  who  have  travelled  may  revisit 
scenes  in  which  their  eyes  have  acquired 
a  more  extended  vision  into  the  secret 
beauties  of  nature,  may  perform  their 
journeys  over  and  over  again,  and  thus 
derive  a  iburfold  pleasure  as  a  recompense 
for  their  labor.  Young  people,  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  shall  be 
j>ermittod  to  see  for  themselves,  are  en- 
abled to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  recep- 
tion of  new  impressions.  Much  of  that 
enlarging  and  ennobling  intluenco  which 
Humboldt  (in  his  "  Kosmos  ")  attributes 
to  foreign  travel,  is  brought  as  it  were 
into  our  very  drawing-rooms  and  school- ' 


rooms.  A  miracle  is  accompliahed ;  if 
Mahomet  cannot  go  to  the  mountain,  the 
mountain  cannot  be  brought  to  Mahomet. 
Geography  may  now  be  taaght  hencefor- 
ward as  a  concrete,  and  not  as  an  abstract 
science.  A  country  will  no  longer  be  a 
mere  diagram  upon  the  map,  picked  out 
with  blue  or  yellow,  with  thin  haiiy  lines 
marking  out  the  rivers,  something  like  a 
section  of  a  caterpillar  for  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, a  rough  imitation  of  a  wart  for  a  vol- 
cano, and  a  quantity  of  names  in  micro- 
scopic letters  to  signify  cities,  towns,  and 
villages.  Henceforward  it  will  be  a  land 
in  which  scenes  of  beauty  and  works  of 
art  may  abound ;  where  houses  stand  in 
the  streets,  and  men  and  women  live  in 
them ;  where  mountains  up-rear  their 
cloud-capped  summits  to  the  skies ;  and 
where  there  are  waterfidls  and  trees,  aodL 
statues  and  bridges,  and  boats  sailing  upon 
the  waters.  When  the  tutor  tells  a  bojjr 
that  Rome  is  upon  the  Tiber,  and  that  it 
is  built  upon  seven  hills,  what  dear  idea 
does  he  implant  within  his  mind?  But 
when  (thanks  to  a  doien  stereoscopic 
slides)  he  can  show  him  the  Capitol  and 
the  Colosseum,  St.  Peter^s,  the  Vatican, 
and  Trajan's  Arch,  does  he  not  open  to 
him  distinct  and  hopeful  visions  of  the 
truth?  This,  indeea,  we  beUeve  to  be 
the  higliest  mission  of  the  stereoscope. 
To  the  grown  man  it  may  be  a  beau- 
tiful toy;  but  to  the  cluld  it  ia  c«^ 
tainly  an  important  instrument  of  edn- 
cation. 

Before  us  lie  some  of  those  wonderful 
glass  transparencies  which  have  justly 
raised  the  name  of  Ferrier  to  the  highest 
grade  in  this  branch  of  art.  Possessing 
some  secret  means  of  rendering  his  glass 
most  delicately  sensitive  to  the  effects  of 
light,  this  gentleman  has  arrived  at  an 
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admirable  degree  of  excellence  in  taking 
these  pictures.  There  is  a  delicacy  com- 
bined with  distinctness  in  these  trans- 
parencies which  is  perfectly  astonishing. 
M.  Ferrier  is  now  engaged  in  illustrating 
Switzerland,  and  the  specimens  of  his  art 
taken  in  that  land  of  mountain,  wood,  and 
stream,  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  con- 
noisseurs. Nor  is  this  surprising,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  thing  more 
truthful  and  beautiful.  Take  the  sfide  re- 
presenting the  "  Chute  inferieure  du 
lieichenbach,"  for  example.  How  ad- 
mirably distinct  the  rocks  covered  with 
moss  and  the  wild  strawberry,  and  the 
trees,  w^ith  roots  cropping  out  of  the  crag, 
standing  out  in  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture.  The  foliage  and  tufled  mats  of  herb- 
age which  clothe  the  rocks  have  a  deli- 
cate half-tone  which  is  almost  color.  The 
sufaces  of  the  boulders  and  loose  rocks  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream  are  wet  and  glisten. 
Higher  up  we  see  *the  waterfall  dashing 
down  from  stage  to  stage,  and  where  one 
fall  seems  deeper  than  another  the  gauzy 
mist  of  spray  veils  the  background  of  the 
picture  Ukc  steam.  Now  change  the  slide 
and  take  the  "  Vallee  de  Zermatt."  Here 
the  view  is  more  extensive.  A  long  deep 
valley,  a  river  displaying  its  serpentine 
v^-indings  at  the  bottom,  snow-capped 
mountains  towering  in  the  distance,  and 
a  beautiful  little  Swiss  hamlet  in  the  fore- 
ground, in  which  every  roof,  every  chim- 
ney stands  out  from  the  picture.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  wonderful  ice- 
studies,  which  seem  to  have  special  at- 
tractions for  M.  Ferrier,  since  upon  them 
he  evidently  employs  all  the  resources  of 
skill.  Here  is  the  "Pente  terminale  du 
Glacier  d^  Rosenlaui."  Nothing  could 
be  more  like  ice — the  rough  surface  here 
crusted  with  snow,  and  there  displaying 
that  blue  deepness  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  very  thick  ice.  The  eye  searches 
out  the  recesses  of  a  fissure,  and  rests 
Bpell-bound  upon  the  curious  and  beauti- 
fiil  forms  which  the  rocky  gelid  has  as- 
sumed under  the  influence  of  a  partial 
thaw.  The  "  Grotte  du  Glacier  de  Tac- 
conay  "  is  another  gem  of  the  same  kind. 
The  grotto  arches  over  a  stream ;  in  the 
depths  we  see  the  masses  of  translucent 
ice  illuminated  by  a  light  which  ^Us  in 
from  some  fissure  in  the  rock ;  beyond 
are  slopes  of  the  mountain  girt  with  a  belt 
of  pines.  The  "  Grand  Mulcts  "  is  another 
splendid  specimen.  The  hut  and  rocks  in 
the  foreground ;  a  guide  lying  on  the  roof 
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of  the  hut  with  his  ladder  leaning  by  his 
side ;  far  away  into  the  distance  stretch 
endless  wastes  of  virgin'  snow,  telling  of 
the  dangers  of  ascent.  We  shiver  as  we 
look  through  the  glass. 

But  for  the  present  we  must  leave  M. 
Ferrier  and  his  delightful  Swiss  experi- 
ences, and  betake  ourselves  to  warmer 
climes.  This  time  it  is  M.  Marion,  of 
Regent  street,  who  is  our  guide,  and  he 
takes  us  to  sunny  Naples.  We  have  a 
neat  morocco  case  before  us,  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold,  "Trip  to  Naples."  We 
open  it ;  forty-one  beautiful  card-board  * 
shdes  fall  out,  and  we  have  the  whole 
kingdom  of  King  Ferdinand  to  pick  and 
choose  before  us.  The  collection  before 
us  contains  views  taken  in  Naples  and 
the  environs.  Pompeii  deserves  a  collec- 
tion for  itself,  and  has  it.  We  understand 
that  M.  Marion  had  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  latter,  Kmg  Bomba  being  of 
opinion  that  to  take  f^ompeii  away  in  a 
stereoscope  would  matenally  interfere 
with  the  revenues  of  his  ill-used  kingdom. 
That  liberal-minded  monarch  looks  upon 
the  treasures  which  art  and  nature  have 
lavished  upon  his  metropolis  in  no  higher 
spirit  than  Mr.  Bumum  would — merely 
as  so  many  additional  attractions  to  draw 
the  sight-seer  to  his  shores.  Happily,  how- 
ever, M.  Marion  has  triumphed  over  every 
difficulty,  and  has  managed  to  get  a  per- 
fect set  of  views  from  that  City  of  the 
Dead.  But  the  "  Trip  to  Naples  "  is  con- 
fined to  Naples  and  its  environs.  There 
are  beautiful  views  on  the  roads  to  Sor- 
rento and  to  Amalfi ;  in  Atrani,  near 
Naples,  we  find  the  birthplace  of  Massa- 
niello,  and  at  Sorrento  is  the  home  of 
Tasso.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  these 
spots  need  hardly  to  be  reminded  of  the 
beauties  of  Ravello  and  Pausilippe.  Al- 
most every  turn  of  the  road  about  Sor- 
rento and  Amalfi  has  oficred  some  new 
beauty  to  M.  Marion,  which  he  has  not 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  for  his  collec- 
tion. In  Naples  itself  we  have  here  the 
Pont  de  la  Cava,  the  Ponte  Rosso,  the 
Convent  of  the  Capucins,  the  Ponte  della 
Santa,  and  some  of  the  more  celebrated 
pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Reale,  tne  Rapes  of  Proserpine  and 
of  Europa,  the  Apollo,  and  the  Dying 
Gladiator.  The  slips  upon  which  the 
views  are  taken  are  glazed  in  a  manner 
which  not  only  preserves  them  from  dirt, 
but  also  considerably  heightens  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  picture. 
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F   E    V   E   R-P   0   I   S   0   N   S. 

[On  the  suliject  of  scarlet  fever,  which  has  been  lately  making  oxtraordiiiaiy  havoc  among  old  and 
young,  the  following  usefol  observatioiis  occur  in  a  small  tract  intended  for  popidar  diasemination  faj  Mr. 
R.  Pairmon,  surgeon,  Bi^^ar.] 


After  referring  to  the  value  of  thorough 
ventilation,  light,  and  cleanliness,  in  order 
to  cUsinfect  clothes  and  apartments  from 
the  invisible  air-poison  exhaled  from  the 
sick,  the  author  proceeds :  It  is  important 
to  know  regarding  infection,  that  when 
not  destroyed  or  dispersed  in  the  sick- 
room, it  attaches  itself  and  adheres  with 
great  tenacity  to  all  articles  of  furniture — 
chairs,  tables,  drawers,  Ac,  nestlinff  in 
their  innumerable  pores ;  and  unless  these 
articles  be  scrubbed  with  a  solution  of 
tihloridc  of  lime,  or  exposed  to  a  strong 
heat,  or  a  free  current  of  air  for  several 
hours,  it  may  again  become  evolved,  more 
fjirulently  than  at  firsty  afler  the  lapse  of 
many  weeks.  But  it  chiefly  adheres  to 
(^tton  and  woolen  materials.  The  patient^s 
body-clothes  and  blankets  become  satur- 
ated with  it,  like  a  sponge  with  water. 
And  in  airing  these  materials,  a  mere 
passing  breeze  is  not  always  suflicicnt  to 
<^arry  it  away.  A  genteel  country  family 
lately  related  to  me  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
they  had  occasion  to  reside  some  time  in 
Edinburgh ;  while  there,  one  of  the  domes- 
tics became  affected  with  fever  of  a  pecu- 
liar  type.  Afler  her  recovery,  the  bed- 
(rlothes — as  was  thought — were  sufiicicntly 
:iired,  packed  up,  and  conveyed  home 
.ilong  with  tlje  family.  Through  some  in- 
.•idvcrtance,  they  remained  for  feur  months 
thus  folded  up;  after  which,  being  required 
for  use,  they  were  opened  out  and  washed. 
Within  a  week,  the  person  who  washed 
them  became  attacked  with  the  same  t}7)e 
« )f  fever,  though  none  was  prevaiUng  in  the 
tlistrict  at  the  time ;  so  that  infection  thus 
imprisoned  in  a  blanket,  or  anywhere  else, 
and  not  exposed  to  any  current  of  air, 
seems  not  only  quite  indestructible,  but, 
while  thus  confined,  probably  grows  in 
virulence  cveiy  day.  Thus  the  infection 
«)f  plague — which  is  just  a  form  of  typhus 
tcver — has  been  packed  up  in  a  bale  of 
ootton,  and  after  being  conveyed  many 


i  hundred  miles,  stmck  with  instant  death 
the  person  who  unloosed  it.  The  ioBow- 
ing  curious  and  dreadful  incident,  related 
by  Dr  Parr,  of  Exeter,  showing  how  plague 
was  once  disseminated  in  an  English  town, 
we  extract  from  Macaoley's  iHciionary 
(^Medicine :  ^^  The  last  phigue  irtuch  in- 
fested the  town  in  which  we  now  write,^ 
says  Dr.  Parr,  "  arose  from  a  traveller  re- 
marking to  his  compamon,  that  in  a  form- 
er journey  he  had  tne  plague  in  the  room 
where  they  sat.  ^  In  that  comer,'  said  he. 
^was  a  cupboard  where  the  bandages 
were  kept;  it  is  now  plastered,  bat  they 
are  probably  there  still.'  He  took  the 
poker,  broke  down  the  plastering,  and 
found  them.  77i€  disease  wets  soon  disse- 
minated, and  extensively  foUoL^^ 

The  next  point  requiring  notice  is,  that 
one  man  may  convey  infection  to  another, 
while  he  himselfescapes  the  disease.  Some 
years  ago,  I  received  a  messaj^  from  a 
much  esteemed  and  worthy  nunister,  re- 
questing a  A-isit  to  two  of  his  ohildreti.  On 
arriving,  I  found  them  ill  with  scarlatina ; 
and  as  they  had  both  become  suddenly  af- 
fected at  the  very  same  homr  the  previous 
evening,  it  was  evident  that  lx>lh  had 
simultaneously  imbibed  the  poiiAnons  dose. 
But  the  question  arose :  Where  oonld  they 
possibly  get  infection  ?  for  they  had  ever 
been  carefully  tended  by  thdr  nurse,  come 
in  contact  with  nobody  but  members  of 
the  family,  and  no  fever  of  any  description 
was  prevailing  for  several  miles  aromid. 
At  length  the  &ther  remembered  that 
about  a  week  before  he  had  visited  a  Kttle 
girl  under  scarlatina  in  an  adjoining  pa- 
rish ;  had,  in  tlie  act  of  engaging  in  rebgh 
ous  conversation,  sat  by  her  bed,  taken 
her  by  the  hand,  rubbed  his  clothes  on 
the  bed-clothes  of  the  natient — ^in  a  word. 
had  quite  unconsciously  done  everything 
likely  to  saturate  his  own  dothes  with  in- 
fection ;  B&GT  which,  the  night  being  odd, 
he  wrapped  his  great-eoat  firmly  aronad 
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him — thus  inadvertently  preventing  its 
dispersion — mounted  his  horse,  and  trot- 
ted home  at  a  rapid  pace.  On  reaching 
home,  he  threw  off  his  great-coat,  drew  in 
liis  chair  to  a  comfortable  lire,  and  as  any 
fond  parent  would  be  apt  to  do,  forthwith 
^ot  both  of  the  children  perched  upon  his 
knee,  little  dreaming  of  the  poisonous  pre- 
sent a  father's  love  was  unconsciously  be- 
stowing. That  this  was  the  mode  of  com- 
municating the  disease  was  evident  by  a 
process  of  exact  calculation  ;  for  the  infec- 
tion of  scarlatina  lurks  in  the  blood  about 
five  days  before  the  fever  shows  itself; 
and  on  calculating  five  days  back  from  the 
onset  of  the  fever,  wo  were  brought  exactly 
to  the  time  when  the  incident  occurred. 

If  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, the  one  blacky  and  the  other  whiter 
were,  in  equal  circumstances,  and  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  exposed  to  infection, 
the  black  cloth  would  be  far  sooner  satu- 
rated ynth  it  than  the  other.  We  have 
here  something  analogous  to  the  well- 
known  law  about  the  absorption  of  heat. 
As  dark  objects  absorb  heat  more  power- 


fhllv  than  white  ones,  so  do  they  also  more 
readily  absorb  infection,  and  all  kinds  of 
smells.  Hence  the  mere  fumigation  of 
closes  and  wynds  in  epidemic  seasons  is 
not  enough ;  they  are  afterwards  very  pro- 
perly whitewashed.  Hence  also  the  wliole- 
someness  of  light  as  well  as  air  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  those 
measures  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  which 
the  whiting-brush  is  able  to  impart.  The 
haunts  of  infection  realize  those  conditions 
with  wliich  childish  fancy  clothes  the 
haunts  of  spectres.  Dark  and  cheerless 
are  its  favorite  dens.  The  "  bleezing  ingle 
and  the  clean  hearth-stane,"  it  seems  to 
shun ;  but  lurks  and  lingers  in  the  gloomy 
hovel,  fattens  on  its  dirt,  and  in  the  cre- 
vices of  its  smoked  and  dingy  walls  finds 
those  most  congenial  nestling-places  which 
it  cannot  find  in  the  plastered,  wnitewashed , 
smooth,  and  shining  walls  of  cleanli- 
ness. Its  fittest  emblem  is  that  mysterious 
plant,  the  deadly  nightshade,  which  loyes 
the  darkness  rather  than  tlie  light,  and 
luxuriates  less  abimdantly  in  sunshine 
than  in  gloom. 


Discovery. — "About  six  miles  from 
Rapello,  and  seven  from  Venosa  and 
Molfi,"  writes  a  corres|>ondent  from 
Xaples,  "excavations  have  lately  been 
going  on  to  construct  the  road  of  Rendi- 
na.  In  that  part  of  the  excavations  which 
was  conducted  in  the  Via  Appia,  a  sarco- 
phagus has  recently  been  discovered, 
which  has  thus  been  described  to  me  : — It 
is  of  pure  white  marble,  and  measures  ten 
palms  in  length,  five  in  depth,  and  four  in 
width.  On  the  lid,  whicn  represents  a 
kind  of  dormouse,  is  a  young  female 
sleeping,  with  her  hair  of  that  character 
so  well  known  in  statuary  as  undulating. 
Ilor  head  rests  on  a  cushion,  and  her  feet 
on  a  lion.  On  the  front  part  of  this  sarco- 
phagus are  four  niches,  in  one  of  which 
IS  Proserpine ;  in  another,  a  statuette  of 
Mars ;  in  another,  of  Venus  with  her 
«j:la8s ;  and  in  the  last,  Meleager.  On  the 
r>ther  corresponding  part  are  Ulysses, 
Vulcan,  Mars,  and  a  figure  unknown.  On 
one  side  is  a  fictitious  door,  and  on  the 
<nher  various  festoons.  No  inscription  has 
been  found  upon  it.    This  sarcophagus 


was  discovered  enclosed  in  a  rectangular 
edifice,  adorned  with  beautiful  marbles, 
and  the  walls  of  which  arc  constructed  of 
brick.  '  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
it,'  said  an  antiquary  to  me  ;  and,  though 
many  sarcophagi  have  been  found  in 
Magna  Gra?cia,  I  think  these  are  now 
more  magnificent  for  the  abundance  and 
the  perfection  of  the  sculpture.  The 
style,'  he  continued,  '  is  of  the  finest  Ro- 
man ;  the  drapery  is  beautifiil ;  the  coun- 
tenance delicate  ;  and  the  drawing  most 
correct.  The  niches,  in  which  are  the 
divinities,  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  many-spiral  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  the  figures  are  all  in  mezzo 
relievo  J*  Notice  (of  which  I  received  the 
earliest  information)  has  just  been  re- 
ceived, by  the  Directon  of  the  Mnseo 
Borbonico,  of  this  interesting  discovery, 
and  an  artist  will  be  sent  down  to 
make  a  drawing  of  it,  after  which,  if 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  the 
purchase  of  it,  it  will  be  brought  to 
N'aples,  to  be  placed  in  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico." 
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Wk  have  to  propose  to  our  readers, 
especially  our  fair  ones,  a  scientific  amuse- 
ment of  an  elegant  and  inexpensive  kind. 
We  would  teach  them  to  make  copies  of 
pictures,  engravings,  maj)s,  music,  <bc.,  by 
means  of  light,  and  according  to  a  process 
which  costs  hardly  anytlnng  beyond  the 
price  of  the  paper. 

1.  Having  fixed  upon  tlie  object  to  be 
copied,  take  a  sheet  of  good  paper,  and 
spread  a  solution  upon  one  side  of  it  com- 
poscjd  of  60  grains  of  blue-stone  or  sulphate 
of  copper,  30  grains  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
juss,  and  3  ounces  of  water.  This  composi- 
tion should  be  spread  upon  the  paper  by 
means  of  a  glass  rod ;  or  if  you  do  not 
happen  to  have  such  a  thing,  any  smooth 
phial  will  do  as  well. 

Paper  prepared  with  this  solution  is  of 
a  beautiful  yellow  color ;  when  dry,  it  is 
fit  for  use,  and  should  be  used  as  soon  as 
convenient,  for  when  kept  long,  it  loses  its 
sensibility.  Place  the  prepared  side  of 
this  paper  against  or  upon  tlic  face  of  the 
picture  to  be  copied,  and  allow  the  back 
of  the  picture  to  be  exposed  to  the  light ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
if  it  is  a  bright  sunny  day,  you  shall  see — 
what  you  shall  see.  If  the  weather  is  dark 
and  cloudy,  you  will  have  longer  to  wait, 
perhaj)s  not  leas  than  half  an  hour ;  but 
having  allowed  it  to  remain  exposed  to 
he  light  for  this  time,  if  you  take  it  hito 
a  room  partly  darkened,  or  with  the  blin<l 
drawn  down,  a  very  clear  negative  yelloic 
picture  will  appear  on  the  prepared  paper. 
You  must  now  pour  a  few  drops  of  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  on  it,  of  the  strength  of 
half  a  drachm  to  two  ounces  of  water,  and  \ 
spread  this  quickly  over  by  means  of  your  : 
pliial  or  glass  rod,  and  instantaneously  a 
very  beautiful  and  vivid  red  picture  will  j 
:nake  its  appearance.  ' 

Tiie  back  of  the  picture,  however,  hav- : 
ing  been  exposed  to  the  light,  while  the 
T-ioe  was  pressed  against  the  prepared  side 
of  the  paper,  the  objects  copied  will  be  ■ 
formed  m  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  i 
the  original,  bo  that  the  part  of  the  ori-  j 


ginal  picture  situated  at  its  right  side  will 
appear  on  tlie  left  side  of  the  copy,  and 
vice  versa.  This  might  be  no  great  mat- 
ter, as  regards  some  pictures,  but  it  b  ob- 
vious that  by  such  a  process  neither  maps 
nor  music  could  be  copied.  When  neces- 
sary, however,  as  in  the  case  of  maps  and 
music,  the  original  may  be  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  the  prepared  paper  pressed  to 
the  back,  which  would  give  the  true  pom- 
tion.  But  it  is  always  desirable,  when  the 
subject  admits  of  it,  and  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  thick  engraving  or  picture, 
for  its  face  to  be  pressed  against  the  pre- 
pared 2)aper,  as  in  that  case  the  copj  is 
produced  nuich  sharper  and  more  distmct 
than  the  other  way. 

To  keej)  the  picture  well  pressed  against 
the  prepared  paper,  a  heavy  piece  of  glass 
may  be  ])laced  on  the  top,  as  the  rays  of 
light  will  not  be  at  all  lessened  in  their  in- 
tensity by  this  arrangement. 

These  photographic  pictures  may  be 
fixed  by  washing  well  in  pure  water,  and 
when  dry,  a  gloss  may  be  given  by  spread- 
hig  a  little  gum-water  over  the  surfiuse.  So 
much  for  the  process,  and  now  for  the 
cost.  60  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
30  of  bichromate  of  potass — ^the  first  solu- 
tion—have hardly  an  appreciable  pecu- 
niary value,  and  indeed  tne  dienust  you 
deal  with  would  not  think  of  charging 
anything  for  so  small  a  quantity  of  these 
substances ;  yet  this  solution  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  take  more  than  200  copies.  The 
second  solution — ^half  a  drachm  of  nitrate  of 
silver — at  four  shillings  per  ounce,  costs 
threepence,  which,  added  to  two  ounces 
of  water,  and  a  few  drops  spread  over  the 
yellow  negative  picture,  will  be  sufficient 
for  between  50  and  100  pictures.  As  we 
have  hinted,  therefore,  the  expense  of  this 
elegant  and  useful  amusement  is,  in  reality, 
if  we  except  the  paper — ^which  is  cheap 
enough,  you  know — ^next  to  nothing  at 
all.  We  may  add,  that  the  picture  to  be 
copied  need  not  be  taken  out  of  the  book, 
if  it  is  in  one :  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
tlie  prepared  paper  underneath  its  fiuse. 
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while  the  piece  of  glass  laid  upon  its  back  [ 
will  keep  open  the  book,  and  allow  access  ] 
to  the  light. 

2.  Another  process, — Make  a  solution 
composed  of  half  a  drachm  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver to  two  ounces  of  water,  and  spread  a  fe  w 
drops  of  this  solution  over  a  sheet  of  paper 
by  means  of  a  glass  phial.  When  dried  in 
the  dark,  it  is  fit  for  use.  Proceed  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  above  process,  to  copy  the 
picture ;  and  after  being  left  exposed  to 
the  light  for  about  five  to  fifteen  minutes, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  picture, 
a  negative  picture  will  be  found  on  the 
prepared  paper,  having  the  light  part  of 
the  original  dark,  and  the  dark  parts  light. 
It  now  becomes  the  question  how  to  turn 
this  negative  picture  into  a  positive  one  ; 
and  this  is  effected  in  the  following  way  : 
After  the  negative  has  been  well  washed 
in  pure  water,  and  fixed  by  passing  it  two 
or  three  times  through  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  it  is  ready,  when  dry,  to  print ' 
from.  Prepare  your  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other,  and  when  dry, ' 
I)ress  its  prepared  side  against  the  negative 
})icture  ;  then  allow  the  back  of  the  nega- 
tive to  be  exposed  to  the  light,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  you  will  have  obtained  a  fine  posi- ' 
tive  picture,  which  can  be  fixed  by  pass- ! 
ing  it  through  a  solution  of  common  salt. 

3.  Process  for  copying  positive  collo- 
dion portraits  from  glass  on  paper, — 
Make  a  solution  composed  of  half  a  dram 


of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  water,  and  spread  a  few  drops 
of  this  solution,  by  means  of  a  glass  phial 
or  rod,  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  must 
then  be  put  in  a  dark  place  till  dry,  when 
it  is  fit  for  use.  The  portrait  or  picture  to 
be  copied  need  not  be  taken  out,  but  the 
back  of  the  passe-partout  merely  opened. 
Sometimes  hquid  jet  is  employed  for  back- 
ing collodion  pictures,  but  more  commonly 
cotton  velvet.  If  velvet,  it  can  be  re- 
moved, and  a  piece  of  the  prepared  paper, 
suflicient  to  cover  the  portrait,  substituted, 
taking  care  that  its  prepared  side  be 
pressed  against  the  coUodion  side  of  the 
portrait.  Having  done  this,  the  face  of 
the  passe-partout  may  be  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  in  a  iom  seconds  the  prepared 
paper  at  the  back  of  the  portrait  will  be 
seen  to  darken.  When  sufficiently  dark, 
the  passe-partout  may  be  removed  from 
the  light,  and  the  prepared  paper  taken 
off,  when  it  will  be  seen  to  present  a  posi- 
tive copy  of  the  picturfe  on  the  glass.  To 
^n  these  impressions,  just  pass  them  once 
through  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and 
wash  m  pure  water. 

The  expense  of  this  process  is  hardly 
appreciable,  since  from  200  to  800  copies 
may  be  produced  by  half  a  drachm  oi  ni- 
trate of  silver,  in  one  and  a  half  or  two 
ounces  of  water,  the  cost  only  threepence; 
two  or  three  drops  of  which  are  sufficient 
for  an  ordinary-sized  portrait. 


<  ^  I   I  ^  > 


Navicul^  are  numerous,  and  widely 
dispersed.  The  green  Navicula,  about 
the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  length, 
Avas  found  by  Dr.  Mantell  in  a  pool 
on  Clapham  Common.  The  golden  Navi- 
cula  is  another  beautiful  species,  so  named 
from  the  numerous  points  within  the  shell 
giving  it  a  bright  yellow  appearance.  The 
shell  is  an  oblong  oval,  and  has  upon  it 
numerous  delicate  and  regular  flutings. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Hull  maiiy  very  inter- 
esting varieties  of  DiatomacsB  have  been 
Ibund,  the  beauty  of  the  varied  forms  of 
which  delight  the  microscopist.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Sollit  that  the 
markings  on  some  of  the  shells  were  so 
fine  as  to  range  between  the  thirty-thou- 
sandth and  the  sixty-thousandth  of  an 
inch  ;  the  Pleurosigma  strigilis  having  the 
strongest    markings,   and    the    Navicula 


acus  the  finest.  Certain  diatoms  are  com- 
mon both  to  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
The  beautiful  Meridion  circulare  abounds 
in  many  localities  in  this  country ;  but 
there  is  none  in  which  it  presents  itself  in 
such  rich  luxuriance  as  m  the  mountain 
brooks  about  West  Point  in  the  United 
States,  the  bottoms  of  which,  according  to 
Professor  Bailey,  are  literally  covered  in 
the  first  warm  days  of  spring  with  a  ferru- 
gineous-colored  mucous  matter  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  which,  on  exam- 
ination by  the  microscope,  proves  to  be 
filled  with  millions  and  niimons  of  these 
exquisitely  beautiftd  siliceous  bodies. 
Every  submerged  stone,  twig,  and  spear 
of  grass  is  enveloped  by  them ;  and  the 
waving  plume-like  appearance  of  a  fila- 
mentous body  covered  in  this  way  is  often 
very  elegant. 
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Baixabs  now  are  almost  forgotten  but 
to  the  few,  who  treasure  them  up  as  me- 
morials and  illustrations  of  the  mind  and 
manners  of  the  past.  They  represent  the 
moral  feelings  of  a  nation,  and  the  char- 
acteristics and  modes  of  thinking  of  by- 
gone generations  of  men.  Scholars  are  not 
indifferent  to  their  value,  both  on  historical 
and  philological  grounds.  Extensive  col- 
lections of  ballad  literature  have  been 
made  in  this  country ;  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  people  of  Europe  which  is  not  striv- 
ing with  a  kind  of  religious  zeal  to  collect 
and  preserve  every  fragment  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  popular  songs  of  their  &thers. 
In  this  respect  the  Germans  have  been 
especially  industrious.  They  have  been 
collecting  the  folklore,  traditions,  and 
popular  poetry,  not  only  of  their  own 
country,  but  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
It  is  in  German  only  that  we  can  read  the 
ballads  of  various  peoples,  irom  Finland 
to  Gibraltar,  and  from  the  German  Ocean 
to  the  Caspian.  And  now  Brockhaus,  of 
Leipsic,  is  bringing  out  a  beautiful  edition 
of  the  Swedish  ballads,  collected  some 
forty  years  ago  by  Geijer  and  Afiselius. 
The  translation  into  German  has  been 
made  by  the  well-known  literary  anti- 
quarian, Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolff^  find,  as  far 
as  the  two  languages  would  permit,  has 
been  faithfully  made.  The  Svenaka  Folk- 
Visor  f  ran  fomtiden  (the  Swedish  ballad 
poetry  of  antiquity)  has  much  in  common 
with  that  of  our  own.  There  is  love  and 
adventure  discoursed  of  in  them,  war  and 
peace,  faith  and  fraud,  and  perhaps  a  larger 
amount  of  the  tragical  than  we  find  in  our 
collections. 

We  give  a  specimen : 

Liten  Karin  (Little  Katie)  is  rather  a 
tragical  ballad,  but  characteristic  of  re- 
mote times  and  of  days  when  kings  could 
do  wrong  with  impunity. 

"  Little  Karin  served  in  the  young  kingfs  hidl,  and 

she  shone  like  a  star  there  among  the  maidens  aU. 
She  shone  like  a  star  there,  the  very  fairest  maid; 

and  thus  to  little  Karin  the  young  King  said : 
*  Oh  1  hear  thee,  little  Karin,  if  thou  wilt  be  but 

mine,  gray  horses  and  gold  saddles  and  all  shall 

be  thine.' 


^Gray  horses  and  gold  saddles  I  n^y  not  think 

upo';  give  these  unto  your  ycmng  queen;  let 

me  with  honor  go.' 
'Then  hear  me,  little  Karin;  if  yon  win  be  but 

mine,  my  crown  made  of  the  reddest  g(dd,  and 

that  shall  be  thine.' 

*  Your  Crown  made  of  the  reddest  gold  I  may  not 

think  upo' ;  give  that  unto  your  young  queen, 
let  me  with  honor  go.' 

*  Yet  hear  me,  little  Karin;  if  my  lemon  tfaoa  wilt 

be,  the  lialf  of  all  my  kingdom,  that  shall  I  give 
to  thee.' 
*■  The  half  of  all  your  kingdom,  I  may  not  think 
upo' ;  give  that  unto  your  young  queen,  let  me 
with  honor  go.' 

*  Then  hear  thee,  little  Karin;  if  thoa  wilt  not  be 

mine,  a  barrel  spiked  with  nails  shall  certainly 

be  thine.' 
'If  you  put  me  in  a  spike-barrel,  God's  angels  will 

see  me,  and  away  with  little  Karin  to  Heaven 

they  shall  flee.' 
They  put  her  in  a  spike-barrel,  they  did  not  heed 

her  pain ;  and  all  the  King's  young  pages  rolled 

her  up  and  down  again. 
Then  down  there  came  from  Heaven  two  doves  of 

spotless  white,  and  Karin  made  the  third  dove 

that  flew  to  the  angels  bright" 

Of  this  song,  which  is  known  all  over 
Sweden,  there  are  several  versions.  One 
intensifies  the  cruelty  of  the  young  king, 
by  stating  that  he  assbted  his  pages  m 
rolling  little  Karin  about  in  the  tun  spiked 
with  nails,  and  ends : 

"  Her  cheeks  were  pale  and  torn,  and  down  the  rod 

blood  ran ;  0  Grod  in  Heaven  highest,  look  down 

on  this  proud  man  1 
They  took  the  little  Karin  out,  and  wiped  her  bo4r 

o'er,  and  all  the  little  maids  at  Court  bewailed 

Karin  sore. 
They  laid  her  on  a  golden  bier,  and  cover'd  her 

body  fair,  and  all  Uie  little  maids  at  €k>urt  they 

curled  Karin's  hair. 
And  they  laid  the  little  Karin  in  the  dark,  dark 

grave  to  lie ;  and  all  God's  little  angels  were 

standing  then  thereby." 

The  ballad  of  "Herr  Olof"  has  the 
burthen  of  ^*'Men  Linden  gror  vo//**  It 
runs  to  the  effect  that : 

^  Sir  Olof  ho  saddled  his  chaiger  gray,  and  sway 
rode  he ;  to  the  mermaid's  house,  away  want  he. 
And  green  grows  the  linden. 
Sir  Olof  he  mounted  his  saddle  of  gold;  and 
away  to  the  mermaid  he  galopp'd  so  bold. 

*  "Welcome,  Oh  I  welcome,  Sir  Olo^  to  me,  for  five 

long  years  I  have  waited  for  thee. 

*  But  where  were  ye  bom  and  where  wefe  ye  bred? 

and  where  was  thy  hosea  and  and  ooortly  dreat 
made?' 
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At  tho  court  of  the  Kaiser  I  bom  was  and  bred ; 

aud  there  my  hosen  and  jerkin  were  made ; 
And  there  I  have  father,  and  there  I  have  mother ; 

and  there  I  have  sister  fair,  there  have  a  bro- 
ther. 
There  I  have  acres,  there  I  have  land,  and  there 

my  bridal  bed  fairly  doth  stand. 
And'  there  have  I  my  sweetheart  so  true ;  with  her 

I  shall  live,  with  her  I  shall  eke.    And  green 

grows  the  linden.' 
Now  hear  ye,  Sir  OlofJ  and  come  now  with  me,  and 

ye'll  have  bright  wine  in  gold  filagree.    And 

green  grows  the  linden.' 
Where  were  ye  bom,  and  where  were  yo  bred  ? 

and  where  were  thy  hosen  and  country  dress 

made? 
Whore  is  thy  father,  where  is  thy  mother  ?  where 

is  thy  sister  fair,  whore  is  thy  brother  ?' 
No  father  have  I,  and  I  have  no  mother;  I  have 

no  sister,  and  I  have  no  brother.    But  green 

grows  the  linden.' 
Where  hast  thou  thme  acres,  and  where  is  thy 

land;  and  where  does  thy  well-deck'd  bridal- 
bed  stand  ? 
And  where  doth  remain  thy  lady-love  true,  with 

whom  thou  wilt  live,  with  whom  thou  wilt 

deef 
It  is  here,  here  I  have  my  acres  and  field ;  it  is 

here  my  love's  bower  I  shall  build.    And  green 

grows  the  linden.' 
And  hero  my  tme  lovo  so  fastly  have  I;  with 

whom  I  shall  live,  with  whom  I  shall  die.    And 

green  grows  the  linden." 

THE  ANGELS. 

PARAPnaASED  FROH  THB  OEBMAK. 

•  Now  list  while  I  tell  thee,  my  darling  child, 
How  lovely  and  fair  are  the  angels  mild  I 
They  have  radiant  faces  more  purely  bright 
Than  the  heavens  and  earth  in  soft  spring  light ; 


They  have  eyes  so  blue,  and  serenely  fair. 

And  eternal  flowers  in  their  golden  hair, 

And  their  flasliing  wings — which  to  thee  would 

seem 
Of  silvery  moonshifie,  a  dazzling  beam — 
The  angels  wave  so  stately  and  light, 
From  rosy  mom  till  the  dewy  night. 

"  Now  list  while  I  tell  thee,  my  darling  child, 
How  sofUy  and  light  soar  the  angels  mildl 
As  lightly  as  flutters  from  heaven  the  snow. 
As  soft  as  o'er  earth  the  pale  moonbeaina  glow. 
As  light  as  the  mist  in  silver  wreath  cui^ 
As  soft  as  the  bud  into  blosom  unftiris, 
As  lightly  as  leaflet  is  borne  firom  the  tree, 
As  soft  as  the  lightfall  o*er  land  and  o'er  seau 
Thus  lightly  and  softly,  my  darling  child, 
On  pinion  of  air  soar  the  angels  mildl 

"  Now  list  while  I  tell  thee,  my  darlmg  child  I 
Where  dwell  the  angels  so  lovely  and  mild  I 
Where  the  voice  of  the  poor  is  heard  in  need, 
There  haste  the  angels  with  manna  to  feed ; 
Where  o*er  her  sick  babe  the  young  mother 

weeps. 
Bright  angels  flock  nigh,  and  the  little  one 

sleeps; 
Where  the  worn  and  weary  faint  and  fear, 
Where  trembles  a  soul,  where  falls  a  tear, 
There  swiftly  speed,  my  darUng  child, 
On  ministering  wing  tbs  angels  mild  I 

"  And  wouldst  thoiu,  my  child,  the  angels  view  ? 
That  on  this  earth  Hioa  oanst  not  do ; 
But,  if  holy  and  pure  ihoa  livest  here, 
A  beauteous  angel  will  ever  be  near; 
And  in  that  hour  when  realms  of  light 
Refulgent  dawn  o'er  the  dimming  sight, 
Thou'lt  see  them  then,  as  they  beckon  aloft, 
Expand  thy  buddmg  wings  so  soft  I 
And  lo !  in  Elysium,  my  dEurling  child, 
Thou  wilt  be  triumphant,  an  angel  mild  I" 


Economic  Science  and  Statistics. — 
The  importance  of  statistics,  the  source 
from  whence  the  modem  statesman  draws 
that  knowledge  so  essential  to  all  good 
government,  has  brought  it  within  the 
pale  of  sciences.  Deahng  in  facts  alone, 
the  results  are  sure ;  and  Uiese  rest  on  the 
axiom  that  the  laws  which  operate  on  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  hnman 
race  are  constant.  In  dealing  with  the 
individual,  or  a  feet,  everythmg  is  un- 
certain ;  but,  taking  man  or  feots  in  the 
aggregate,  the  results  that  are  elicited 
are  governed  by  certain  and  well-defined 
laws.  Thus,  on  the  momentous  question 
of  poverty  and  crime,  it  has  been  too 
often  loosely  asserted  that  "guilt  and 
poverty  are  closely  connected."  The  re- 
cords of  the  past  year  alone  will  disprove 
the  position ;   and  it  may  be  shown,  from 


the  data  derived  from  the  calendar  of 
crimes  and  convictions,  that  guilt  arises 
more  frequently  from  drunkenness  and 
ignorance  than  from  poverty ;  although, 
toking  the  statistics  of  real  and  great 
offenses,  the  general  conclusion  is, 
"that  when  the  people  are  comfort- 
able they  are  well  conducted,  wlule, 
when  a  time  of  privation  comes,  crimes 
increase." 

The  enormous  export  of  silver  to  the 
East,  which  has  baa  some  effect  on  the 
monetary  afiairs  of  Europe,  has  called  ge- 
neral attention  to  the  ract.  It  appears 
that  from  1851  to  1855  inclusive  no  less 
than  £22,000,000  of  silver  had  been  ex- 
ported to  the  East  through  England  alone, 
and  in  1856  the  amount  reached  £9,000,000. 
Such  is  the  &ct ;  the  cause  as  yet  renuuns 
imexplamed. 
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From  the  IniimIod  Crftie. 


THE      SONG      OF      THE      SNOW. 


Tub  angola  looked  down  tlirough  tho  ih}st7  nighty 
And  their  ejcs  wero  filled  with  a  pitying  light, 
\a  they  saw  the  poor  earth  lie,  shrivoll'd  and  dry, 
( rather'd  up  close,  as  a  varlet  old 
Muddles  his  limbs  when  the  North  blows  cold. 
Tlicn  swift  through  the  cliambers  of  Heaven  they  go, 
Snapping  tho  cords  of  tho  canopy  white— and  lo  1 
'Tia  looseu'd — ^'tis  loosen'd — 'tis  trembling — 'tis  fall- 
ing. 
First  hither  and  thither  a  feathery  flake, 
SofUy  and  softly  they  winnow  and  shako ; 
And  then  in  light  handfbls  'tis  sifted  and  scatter  d, 
And  then  comes  a  burst,  like  a  cloud  tliat  is  shat- 

tcr'd; 
Then — steady  and  fast,  and  still  faster  it  falleth, 
Still  steady  and  fast  through  the  silent  night, 
Still  steadily  down  tlirough  the  dim  dawning  light, 
Tufting  tho  tops  of  the  mountain  pines. 
Clowning  the  crags  with  long  silvery  lines, 
Peaking  tlie  porches  and  gables  old, 
Cresting  the  low  thatch'd  roofs,  and  roU'd, 
Wreathed,  and  toss'd,  aa  with  fairy  intent^ 
On  parapet,  balustrade,  and  battlement 
Over  the  woods  and  the  baro  brown  hedges. 
Wrapping  a  laco-work  fino  and  clear, 
Pluming  tho  willows  lights  and  the  sedges 


I  There  on  the  verge  of  the  ftosen  mere. 
And  look,  in  the  city,  lanOi  and  street, 
Where  the  living  currents  part  and  meet : 
Silent  they  come  and  silently  go, 
And  the  traffic^in  is  domb  in  the  snow. 
Now,  borne  in  the  lap  of  the  Noriand  sost^ 
Through  tho  mountain  gorges  where  lile  is  hiuh*d, 
*Ti8  drivmg  like  surge  of  a  winter  sea; 
Whirling  in  columns  of  thin  white  du^ 
Breaking  like  spray  over  stone  and  tree. 
Vainly  the  grim  king  dwelling  a&r 
Where  the  ice-towers  mirror  tho  Polar  star — 
Vainly  he  bade  that  strong  wind  go 
Forth  on  its  errand  to  scatter  the  snow ; 
For  see,  never  heeding,  how  steady  His  fidling; 
Falling  and  falling  from  east  unto  west^ 
Faster  and  faster  from  east  unto  west 

Then  it  is  stayed,  and  earth  is  arroj'd 
In  a  white  garment  befitting  a  bride, 
In  a  pure  raiment  beseeming  a  bride. 
And  the  red  sun  glides  from  hfs  dondy 
To  gaze  on  her  whom  he  loveth  best 
And  every  white  valley  and  city  and  hill 
Suddenly  flushes  with  crimson  pali 
A  bridal  blush  through  a  bridal 


•  ^ » 


What  is  a  Pound. — ^Wliat  is  a  pound  ? 
asked  Peel.  What  is  a  milliard  r  asked 
lately  the  Assemblee  Nationaie.  We  are 
not  about  to  distress  the  reader  with  a 
financial  subject,  but  to  give  him  the  re- 
sults of  a  curious  calculation,  which  he 
may  apply  to  tho  National  Debt  if  so 
minded.  "In  general,"  savs  our  contem- 
porary, "  few  people  can  form  a  proper 
notion  of  a  imlliard — or  1,000,000,000 — 
francs  (£40,000,000)  in  silver."  And  tlien 
he  proceeds  to  tell  us  about  tliis  milliard 
— or,  as  we  would  say, — billion — of  franc 
pieces. 

A  milliard  weighs  6,000,000  kilogram- 
mes. It  would  require  2000  four-horse 
waggons  to  carry  it  by  land,  and,  on  water, 
a  ship  as  big  as  Noah's  ark,  800  cubits 
long,  50  cubits  Avide,  and  30  cubits  high. 
Were  the  50,000,000  kilogrammes  forged 
into  bars  a  square  inch  thick,  the  length 
of  the  same  would  be  more  than  655,000 
yards,   more  than   enough  to  surround 


Paris  with  a  railing  ten  feet  hi^h.  Were 
a  miliard  of  franc  pieces  laid  down  on  a 
road  twelve  feet  wide  (the  usual  breadth 
of  a  French  highway)  close  to  each  other, 
a  street  so  paved  would  extend  thite 
leagues  farther  than  the  distance  from 
Paris  to  Rouen.  A  single  Hne,  composed 
of  a  milliard  of  franc  jHeoeSi  would 
have  a  length  of  23,000,000  toises,  or 
750  leagues  more  than  the  oircuxnfer- 
ence  of  our  earth.  Lastly,  if  at  the  birth 
of  Christ  a  milliard  fi-anc  pieoes  had  been 
mclosed  in  a  macliine  capable  of  throwing 
one  out  every  minute,  the  machine  woidd 
have  to  work  for  sixty-two  years  longer 
before  it  had  dischargeditseu  of  its  silver 
burden. 

A  pound  weight  of  silver  Is  coined  into 
sixty-six  shillings.  Here  is  a  datum.  Let 
the  ^'  ingenious  reader,'*  as  he  was  wont 
to  be  called,  go  to  work,  and  tell  uswhiit 
mry  be  accomplished  with  a  bilEon  of 
English  shillings. 


% 
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LITERARY      MISCELLANIES. 


Akctic  Aovestdbb  by  Sea  and  Lan»,  from  tub 
Kabi.iest  Date  to  tile  last  Eipeihtioks  in 
Seahcei  orSmJoHS  Frankuit.    Edited  hj  Kpes 
Saruea-ct,  witli  Unps  and  Ulnstratians.    Boston : 
Phillips.  Sampson  A  Co.     I*ndon:  Sampson,  Low, 
Son  &  Co.   1851.    Pp.  iSO. 
Tina  volume,  presented  to  IIlq  reading  ]mLlic  in 
llio  iitat  mid  tosWful  typogropliy  and  dreaa  charao- 
ttiiistic  of  tiio  enterprizing  publisLers.  is  a  timelf 
■loiitribation  to  thu  great  chaptera  and  facl«  of  Arctic 
iiJKtory  nnd  explorations.    It  is  a  most  inlercGtIng 
luUKiraniu  of  the  □orthom  world,  before  wliicb  tbo 
nrndcr  uiuy  sit  down,  and,  looking  tliruugb  its  graphic 
nwni.'S  nnd  descripliona,  maj  eco  what  has  been  done 
.iiid  aidl'ured  by  the  bust  of  hardy  adventurers  in  by- 
gone^  years,  to  unlock  llio  gjeat  ico  regions  of  tbo 
nortli,  iind  brin;;  down  to  tlio  people  is  the  milder 
cliiiit.'t  of  the  sunny  Boulb  tbo  geographic  and  scien- 
tilli:  treasures  of  knowledgu  which  hud  so  long  been 
liid  from  Uio  human  mind.    Mr.  Sargeant  has  done 
a  good  sen'ico  lo  the  liUirator«  and  history  of  our 
<>ouii  try.    The  eiploratona  of  Dr.  Kaao  aud  his  com- 
patriots, and  his  recent  sad  demise,  bare  tnroed  the 
]>nl>lic  mind  to  the  noTtli,  and  we  commend  tliix 
liook  to  nuiny  readers,  and  especially  to  the  young 
iiieu  and  women  of  our  country.      Uooks  of  this 
Bluiu])  lire  well  ebo/ged  wiih  litcrarj-  oiygen,  wliicb 
H-ill  serve  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  tlie  mind  I 
more  iLan  a  cargo  of  vapid  love  stories. 

The  .Vmkrican  Sundat-sceiool  asd  lis  Adji'nctb.  ' 

liy.jA)lE9W.ALKlASDB8,D.D,    Pp.312.    Phila-  , 

delpliia  American   Sunday-school   Union.    New 

York,  37!>  Broadway;  Boston,  9  Cornbill ;  Cin-  ■ 

tinnati,  41  West  lib  Blreot:  Louisville,  No.  103  ■ 

4tb  strccL  I 

Is  our  humblo  judgment,  rarely  havo  the  Sunday-  ; 

school  Union  published  so  pi>>d  a  book,  bo  fuU  of , 

|iriic(icnl  wisdom,  su  itistructive,  so  puggcstivo  and 

■V.I  replete  with  most  important  cardinal  principles 

wliieb  enter  into  the  well-being  and  guidance  of 

•■lltldren,  youth  and  age,  and  whidi  bare  »o  inHucn- 

liil  a  bearing  on  hunuin  bappincss  in  this  world  and 

in  IhM  to  ranne.     Wo  miftht  expect  soeli  a  book 

Irom  tlio  learning  tbo  piety,  the  long  pmclieal  e.vpc- 

rience  and  observation  of  Dr.  Alexaniler,  as  a  Sab- 

b.itli-sdiool  teoclicr,   minister,  pastor  and  eloquent 

divine,  whom  wo  have  long  knou-u,  and  to  whose  Sah- 

liath  ministrations  we  have  oRen  listened  with  profit 

and  pleasure.     We  only  add,  that  wo  eomestly  eom- 

luend  this  good  book  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every 

p.irent,  every  Sunday-school  teacher,  nnd  any  one 

inlereaied  in  tndning  up  young  minda  for  usefjlness 

ill  this  world  and  happiness  in  the  nei:t. 

An  Englishman  at  the  Cataracts  or  the  Nils  ' 
—  The  HxpKmnos.  —  It  was  stated  recently  that 
flount  d'Flscayrae,  the  Frenchman  who  was  placed 
at  llie  bead  of  tbc  expedition  prepared  by  tbe  Vice-  I 


I  roy  of  Egypt  to  explore  tho  soarces  of  the  Nile, 
liad  resigned  or  been  removed  fh>m  his  post;  but 
letters  recently  received  Brom  him,  in  Poris,  repre- 
sent tliat  he  still  remains  chief  of  tho  expedition, 
though  some  of  Ibo  savana  appointed  it  to  have  de- 
clined to  act  under  bis  direction.  Lieut.  Twjfbnl, 
one  of  tho  Kn^isli  members  of  the  expedition  bos, 
s.iy  tho  letters  in  question,  succeeded,  in  spite  of  tho 
most  fomddable  difflculties,  in  gcttinij  over  the  tbrec 
groat  cataracts  of  Iho  Kile,  tbe  tn-o  steamers,  livt' 
dababichs,  (large  decked  Ihtrges.)  and  three  smaller 
vessels,  provided  for  tho  expedition.  This  operation 
was  considered  almost  impossible,  and  Lieut  Twy- 
ibrd's  success  in  it  is  described  as  doing  the  highest 
honor  to  his  scientiQc  skill,  his  energy,  and  courage. 
At  tho  second  cataract  in  particular,  tlte  local  authMi- 
ties  and  his  pilots  declared  tliat  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  vessels  over,  nnd  the  Egyptian  soldiers  and 
nwlors  placed  under  his  orders  refused  to  assist  him 
in  what  tboy  considered  tho  dcpemto  attempt;  but 
he  paid  no  attention  lo  the  representations  of  tlio 
former,  and  the  result  was  that  he  triumphed;  but 
to  do  so,  it  is  sold  that  he  required  tlio  nasistanco  of 
four  (liousimd  meni  On  tho  I8th  of  December,  be 
was  within  five  days'  sail  of  Dongalah-el-Adjous, 
and  it  was  believed  tliat  he  would  have  to  remain 
there  some  months  to  repair  tho  injury  his  vesseU 
had  received  in  their  terrible  descent.  Count  d'Es- 
cayrac  wai'  at  Cairo,  and  did  not  contemplate  setting 
out  to  join  IJeut.  Twyford  before  Febuary. — Literary 


EXTRVOBDISART     APPEARAKCB      AT     SBA. — Tho 

passengers  and  crew  of  the  Pera  on  her  last  outward 
voyage  witnosicd  a  singular  phenomenon  when  ap- 
proaching Alexandria  on  the  3d  nit.  At  noonday, 
the  sun  became  almost  invisible,  and  a  denso  fog 
obscured  the  flrmament;  tho  ehip  with  her  spars 
and  rigging  wore  covered  with  a  line  powder,  which 
entered  the  cars  and  mouths  of  the  passengers, 
causing  tlie  greatest  inconvenience,  'llie  utmoet 
alarm  was  felt  on  board,  and  some  dire  calamity  woa 
nppreliended.  The  hatches  were  battened  down,  and 
Captain  Soy,  tho  commander  of  the  packet,  turned 
her  head  and  ran  ofT  to  sea  again.  During  tho  time 
of  this  almost  complete  darkness,  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing lh)m  the  south,  and  the  sea  was  frigbtfiilly  dis- 
turbed. Altbougb  the  Per/i  proceeded  tbrty  or  &f\y 
inih!8  out  to  sea  again,  still  the  dense  fbg  prevailed 
far  to  seawanU  and  toward  the  coast  darkness  liter- 
ally ovetaprend  the  land  of  Egypt  This  phenomenon 
lasted  for  eight  hours,  when  tbe  fog  cleared  away, 
the  wind  lulled,  and  the  sea  wont  down.  This  exlm- 
ordinary  appearance  was  owing  tn  what  is  called 
tbe  khamseeu  or  sand-storm,  and  its  extending  so 
far  to  sea  is  a  most  unusunl  circumstance.  From  tho 
direction  ofiho  wind,  the  khnmseen  most  have  orig- 
inated in  tbo  Qrent  Sahara.  It  raises  the  sand  thero 
in  masses  which  move  in  a  spiral  flgiire,  and  the 
heavy  particles  of  sand  soon  drop  to  the  oartb,  while 


